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INTRODUCTION. 


We  find  ourselves  unable  to  agree  with  the  Eeport  of  the  majority  of 
our  colleagues.  Our  reasons  will  be  plain  when  we  have  stated  the  facts 
as  they  have  been  revealed  to  us  by  the  investigations,  and  set  forth  the 
reforms  which,  in  our  opinion;  these  facts  irresistibly  demand. 
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PART  I. 

THE  DESTrTUTION  OF  THE  NON- ABLE-BODIED. 

The  Poor  Law  is  afe  the  present  time  only  to  a  small  extent  concerned 
with  the  man  who  is  able-bodied.  The  various  sections  of  the  non-able- 
bodied— -the  children,  the  sick,  the  mentally  defective,  and  the  aged  and 
infirm— make  up  to-day  nine-tenths  of  the  persons  relieved  by  the  Desti- 
tution Authorities.  In  Scotland  indeed,  no  other  persons  can  lawfully 
receive  Poor  Law  relief.  In  England  and  Wales,  though  persons  in 
distress  from  want  of  employment  may  be  relieved  under  the  Poor  Law, 
and  have,  at  times,  loomed  large  in  Poor  Law  statistics,  this  section  now 
forms  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  pauper  population.  In  Ireland  the 
position  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  England. 


CHAPTER  L 

The  G™eral  Mixed  Workhouse  of  To-day. 

The  Poor  Law  Report  of  1834  was  concerned,  almost  exclusively,  with 
the  problem  of  Able-bodied  Destitution  ;  that  is  to  say,  with  the  case  of 
the  labouriijg  man  unable,  through  unemployment  or  under-payment,  to 
maintain  himself  and  his  family.  The  one  positive  recommendation  with 
regard  to  the  children  and  the  aged  that  can  be  extracted  from  the  Report 
is  the  repeated  demand  that,  where  these  classes  are  provided  for  in 
institutions^  they  must  be,  not  in  a  single  mixed  "  institution,  however 
perfect  might  be  the  nominal  classification,  but  in  entirely  separate 
buildings,  with  distinct  rules  and  arrangements,  and  under  quite  inde- 
pendent management.  Nothing  can  be  stronger  than  the  condemnation 
in  the  Report  of  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse,  whether  large  or  small, 
old  or  newly  designed  for  its  purpose.  The  Assistant  Commissioners  had 
found,  in  the  great  majority  of  parishes,  the  Workhouse  "occupied  by 
sixty  or  eighty  paupers,  made  up  of  a  dozen  or  more  neglected  children 
(under  the  care,  perhaps,  of  a  pauper),  about  twenty  or  thirty  able-bodied 
adult  paupers  of  both  sexes,  and  probably  an  equal  number  of  aged  and 
impotent  persons,  proper  objects  of  relief.  Amidst  these,  the  mother  of 
bastard  children  and  prostitutes  live  without  shame.  ...  To  these 
may  often  be  added  a  solitary  blind  person,  one  or  two  idiots,  and  not 
infrequently  are  heard,  from  among  the  rest,  the  incessant  ravings  of  some 
neglected  lunatic.  In  such  receptacles  the  sick  poor  are  often  immured." 
On  account  of  the  inevitable  association  of  the  different  classes,  even  the 
largest  and  best  designed  General  Mixed  Workhouses  were  equally  con- 
demned. ^'Even  in  the  larger  Workhouses,"  continues  the  Report, 
"  internal  sub-divisions  do  not  afford  the  means  of  classification,  where 
the  inmates  dine  in  the  same  rooms,  or  meet  or  see  each  other  in  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  place.  In  the  largest  houses,  containing  from 
800  to  1,000  inmates,  where  there  is  comparatively  good  order,  and  in 
many  respects  superior  management,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent 
the  formation  and  extension  of  vicious  connections.  Inmates  who  see 
each  other,  though  prevented  from  communicating  in  the  house,  often 
become  associates  when  they  meet  out  of  it.  It  is  found  almost  imprac- 
ticable to  subject  all  the  various  classes  within  the  same  house  to  an 
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appropriate  treatment.  One  part  of  a  class  of  adults  often  so  closely 
resembles  a  part  of  another  class,  as  to  make  any  distinction  in  treatment 
appear  arbitrary  and  capricious  to  those  who  are  placed  in  the  inferior 
class,  and  to  create  discontents,  which  the  existing  authority  is  too  feeble 
to  suppress,  and  so  much  complexity  as  to  render  the  object  attainable 
only  by  great  additional  expense  and  remarkable  skill."  Hence,  stated 
the  Report,  "  at  least  four  classes  are  necessary,  the  aged  and  really 
impotent,  the  children,  the  able-bodied  females,  the  able-bodied  males,"  for 
each  of  which  distinct  institutions  were  to  be  provided.  "  Each  class," 
continues  the  Report,  "  might  thus  receive  an  appropriate  treatment ;  the 
old  might  enjoy  their  indulgences  without  torment  from  the  boisterous  ; 
the  children  be  educated  ;  and  the  able-bodied  subjected  to  such  courses 
of  labour  and  discipline  as  will  repel  the  indolent  and  vicious."* 

We  regret  to  have  to  report  that,  notwithstanding  the  distinct  and 
emphatic  recommendations  of  the  Report  of  1834,  to  which  it  is  commonly 
assumed  that  Parliament  gave  a  general  endorsement  by  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act  of  1834,  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse  has  not  been 
abolished.  In  the  course  of  the  past  half -century,  a  certain  number  of 
specialised  institutions,  such  as  Poor  Law  Schools  and  Poor  Law 
Infirmaries,  to  be  hereafter  described,  have  been  established  for  the 
children  and  the  sick  of  certain  districts.  But  every  one  of  the  Unions 
of  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  now  a  large  number  of  parishes  or 
combinations  of  parishes  of  Scotland,  has  its  General  Mixed  Workhouse ; 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  non-able-bodied  poor  for  whom  institu- 
tional treatment  is  provided  are  still  to  be  found  intermingled  with  the 
able-bodied  men  and  women  in  these  institutions.  Of  the  50,000  children 
who  are  in  Poor  Law  Institutions  in  England  and  Wales  there  are  still 
15,000  living  actually  inside  General  Mixed  Workhouses.f  We  found 
that  in  Scotland,  where  it  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  Poor  Law 
children  are  either  boarded-out  or  maintained  upon  Outdoor  Relief,  there 
were  1,845  children  in  the  General  Mixed  Workhouses,  or  not  far  short  of 
^s  many  in  proportion  to  population  as  in  England  itself 4  In  Ireland, 
out  of  9,000  children  maintained  in  Poor  Law  Institutions,  no  fewer  than 
8,000  are  in  the  General  Mixed  W orkhouses,  where  their  condition  is  the 
worse  in  that  they  do  not  even  go  out  to  the  public  elementary  day  school, 
but  are  taught  on  the  Workhouse  premises.  Nor  is  it  otherwise  with  the 
sick  and  the  aged.  Of  the  uncounted  host  of  inmates  of  Poor  Law 
Institutions  who  are  so  sick  or  infirm  as  to  need  nursing  or  medical 
attendance — estimated  to  number  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  least  130,000 
— more  than  two-thirds  are  in  General  Mixed  Workhouses.  Of  the 
140,000  persons  over  sixty  in  Poor  Law  Institutions  only  a  thousand  or 

*  Bepoffc  of  Poor  Law  Commission  of  1834,  pp.  303,  306,  307  of  the  1905  Edition. 

t  Our  Children's  Investigator  reports  that  the  children  living  '*  in  Workhouses  are 
not  diminishing  in  number,  having  remained  betAveen  21,000  and  22,000  for  some 
years.  Of  these,  565  children  of  school  age  are  still  being  taught  in  schools  within 
the  Workhouses,  the  remainder  (of  school  age)  being  sent  to  Public  Elementary 
Schools  "  (Eeport  ...  on  the  Conditio  fx  of  the  Children,  by  Dr.  E.  Williams, 
1908,  p.  2).  A  certain  proportion  of  these  children  are  in  separate  Poor  Law 
Infirmaries,  which  are  officially  classed  as  Workhouses.  The  exact  figures,  as 
revealed  by  the  Commission's  Census  of  Paupers  on  March  31st,  1906,  were,  for 
children  under  sixteen,  in  the  ordinary  wards  of  Workhouses,  14,439 ;  in  the  sick 
wards,  4.119 ;  in  Poor  Law  Infirmaries,  3,149. 

+  The  Census  of  Paupers  taken  by  the  Commission  showed  that  on  March  31st, 
1906  there  were,  in  Scotland,  1,845  children  under  sixteen  simultaneously  in  the 
Poorhouses,  and  in  Ireland,  9,148  on  Indoor  EeHef  (not  yet  in  volume  form).  See 
also  House  of  Commons  Eeturn  ITo.  284  of  1907. 
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two  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  none  at  all  in  Ireland,  are  in  the 
separate  establishments  recommended  by  the  Report  of  1834,  where  "the 
old  might  enjoy  their  indulgences  without  torment  from  the  boisterous." 
Commingled  with  this  mass  of  non-able-bodied  or  dependent  poor  there 
may  be  found,  in  all  the  Workhouses  of  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  and 
in  the  Poorhouses  of  Scotland,  a  number  of  men  and  women  in  health  and 
in  the  prime  of  life — termed  "  able-bodied  "  in  England,  Wales,  and 
Ireland,  and  "  tests  "  or  "  turn-outs  "  in  Scotland*  — who  are  scarcely 
capable,  from  physical  or  mental  defects,  of  earning  a  continuous  liveli- 
hood. In  the  mammoth  establishments  of  London,  Glasgow,  Liverpool, 
Dublin,  and  Belfast  we  found  even  a  considerable  number  of  really  able- 
bodied  and  mentally  competent  men  and  women  who  are  "  work-shy  "  or 
merely  unemployed  through  misfortune — some  of  them  being  chronic 
"  Ins  and  outs,"  or,  as  the  Scotch  say,  week-enders,"  who,  whilst  they 
add  comparatively  little  to  the  official  statistics  of  indoor  pauperism,  are 
a  perpetual  cause  of  demoralisation  of  the  other  inmates.  In  fact,  the 
General  Mixed  Workhouse,  including  all  classes  of  destitute  persons,  far 
from  having  been  abolished,  forms  to-day  the  basis  of  the  whole  system  of 
Poor  Relief  in  England  and  Wales  ;  it  has,  within  the  last  century,  spread 
over  all  Ireland  ;  and  we  even  see  it,  during  the  past  decade,  growing  up 
in  its  worst  forms  in  Scotland,  which  had  formerly  been  free  from  its 
baneful  influence. 

(a.)  The  Promiscuity  of  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse.' 

We  see  no  reason  to  difler  from  our  predecessors,  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners of  1834,  in  their  decisive  condemnation  of  the  General  Mjxed 
Workhouse.  We  do  not  wish  to  suggest  or  imply  that  the  workhouses 
of  to-day  are  places  of  cruelty  ;  or  that  their  250,000  inmates  are  subjected 
to  any  deliberate  ill-treatment.  These  institutions  are,  in  nearly  all 
cases,  clean  and  sanitary ;  and  the  food,  clothing  and  warmth  are  sufficient 
— sometimes  more  than  sufficient — to  maintain  the  inmates  in  physio- 
logical health.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  buildings  recently  erected  in  the 
Metropolis  and  elsewhere  have  been  not  incorrectly  described,  alike  for 
the  elaborateness  of  the  architecture  and  the  sumptuousness  of  the  internal 
fittings,  as  "  palaces  "  for  paupers.  In  many  other  places,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  old  and  straggling  premises  still  in  use,  even  in  some  of  the 
largest  Unions,  are  hideous  in  their  bareness  and  squalor.  But  whether 
new  or  old,  urban  or  rural,  large  or  small,  sumptuous  or  squalid,  these 
establishments  exhibit  the  same  inherent  defects.  We  do  not  ignore  the 
zeal  and  devotion  by  means  of  which  an  exceptionally  good  Master  and 
Matron,  under  an  exceptionally  enlightened  committee,  here  and  there, 
for  a  brief  period,  succeed  in  mitigating,  or  even  in  counteracting,  the 
evil  tendencies  of  a  general  mixed  institution.  But  these  evil  tendencies, 
exactly  as  they  were  noted  by  the  Commissioners  of  1834,  are  alwaj^s  at 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  the  official  terminology  of  English  and  Irish 
Workhouses,  the  term  "  able-bodied  "  is  applied  practically  to  all  men  and  women 
under  sixty  years  of  age  who  are  not  in  the  sick  wards,  or  on  special  diet.  The  halt, 
the  lame  and  the  blind,  the  man  with  only  one  arm  or  only  one  leg,  the  sane 
epileptic  and  the  feeble-minded  may  be  all  included  as  *' able-bodied."  In  the  Poor- 
houses  of  Scotland,  where  it  is  against  the  law  to  relieve  any  able-bodied  man,  the 
corresponding  class  includes,  as  we  have  ascertained  by  special  medical  inspection, 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  persons  as  those  who  in  English  Workhouses  are  termed 
"  able-bodied  "  (Report  on  the  Physical  Condition  of  the  Able-bodied  Male  Inmates 
of  Certain  Scotch  Poorhouses  and  English  Workhouses  and  Labour  Yards,  by 
Dr.  C.  T.  Parsons,  p.  14). 
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work  5  and  sooner  or  later  they  have  prevailed  in  every  Union  of  which 
we  have  investigated  the  history.  After  visiting  personally  Workh(3\ises 
of  air  types,  new  and  old,  large  and  small,  in  town  and  country,  in 
England  and  Wales,  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  we  find  that  the  descriptions 
of  the  Workhouses  of  1834,  so  far  as  we  have  quoted  them  above,  might 
be  applied,  word  for  word,  to  many  of  the  Workhouses  of  to-day.  The 
doniinant  note  of  these  institutions  of  to-day,  as  it  was  of  those  of  1834, 
is  their  promiscuity.  We  have  ourselves  seen,  in  the  larger  Workhouses, 
the  male  and  female  inmates,  not  only  habitually  dining  in  the  same  room 
in  each  other's  presence,  but  even  working  individually,  men  and  women 
together,  in  laundries  and  kitchens  ;^  and  enjoying  in  the  open  yards  and 
long  corridors*  innumerable  opportunities  to  make  each  other's  acquaint- 
ance. .  It  is,  we  find,  in  these  large  establishments,  a  common  occurrence 
for  assignations  to  be  made  by  the  inmates  of  different  sexes^  as  to 
spending  together  the  "day  out,"  or  as  to  simultaneously  taking  their 
temporary  discharge  as  "Ins  and  Outs."  It  has  not  surprised  us  to  be 
informed  that  female  inmates  of  these  gr^at  establishments  have  been 
known  to  bear  offspring  to  male  inmates  and  thus  increase  the  burden  on 
the  Poor  Eate.  No  less  distressing  has  it  been  to  discover  a  continuous 
intercourse,  which  we  think  must  be  injurious,  between  young  and  old, 
innocent  and  hardened.  In  the  female  dormitories  and  day-rooms  women 
of  all  ages,  and  of  the  most  varied  characters  and  conditions,  necessarily 
associate  together,  without  any  kind  of  constraint  on  their  mutual  inter- 
course. There  are  no  separate  bedrooms ;  there  are  not  even  separate 
cubicles.  The  young  servant  out  of  place,  the  prostitute  recovering  from 
disease,  the  feeble-minded  woman  of  any  age,  the  girl  with  her  first  baby, 
the  unmarried  mother  coming  in  to  be  confined  of  her  third  or  fourth 
bastard,  the  senile,  the  paralytic,  the  epileptic,  the  respectable  deserted 
wife,  the  widow  to  whom  Outdoor  Eelief  has  been  refused,  are  all  herded 
indiscriminately  together.f  We  have  found  respectable  old  women  annoyed 

*  In  the  large  General  Mixed  Workhouse  of  a  leading  provincial  town,  one  of. 
our  Committees  noted  that  "  Until  quite  recently,  the  pauper  women  scrubbed  and 
cleaned  all  the  men's  quarters;  now  the  latter  clean  one  floor.  The  feeble-minded 
women  do  much  of  this  cleaning  and  scrubbing,  and  consequently  are  more  in 
contact  with  the  men  than  is  advisable."  (Reports  of  Visits  by  Commissioners, 
No.  22  E.,  p.  63.) 

t  In  a  Union  celebrated  for  its  good  administration,  one  of  our  Committees  found 
the  Workhouse,  though  clean  and  otherwise  well-managed,  more  than  usually 
mixed."  "There  is  very  little  attempt  at  classification  in  the  Workhouse.  The 
imbeciles  and  epileptics  are  scattered  about  amongst  the  other  inmates,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  classification  according  to  character.  .  .  .  Two  features  particu- 
larly struck  us  ;  first,  the  number  of  children  in  the  house,  eighteen  girls  and 
twenty-nine  boys ;  and  second,  the  fact  that  cases  of  infectious  disease  are  treated 
inside,  and  are  not  removed  outside  the  house  to  any  isolation  hospital.  .  .  .  The 
number  of  confinement  cases  has  lately  been  unusually  large  "  [Ibid.,  No.  64,  p.  132). 
In  another  Workhouse  of  a  large  provincial  town  in  1907,  *'we  saw,"  notes  another 
of  our  Committees,  "  the  able-bodied  women  coming  from  dinner  ;  there  are  a  large 
number  of  them,  and  imbecile,  sane,  epileptics  are  all  together  "  (Ihid.,  No.  24  D., 
p.  65).  In  one  Union,  reports  our  Children's  Investigator,  "  the  sleeping  accommo- 
dation consists  of  a  dormitory  furnished  with  beds  and  cots  ;  this  is  used  for  all  the 
girls,  the  boys  under  eight,  and  the  nursing  mothers.  Thus  girls  up  to  sixteen  share 
a  room  with  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  babies.  This  is,  I  consider,  a  very  serious 
matter."  (Report  ...  on  the  Condition  of  the  Children,  by  Dr.  E.  Williams, 
1908,  p.  107.)  This  is  no  exceptional  case.  Of  another  Union,  the  same  lady  reports 
that :  "A  large  dormitory  contains  sixteen  beds  and  some  cots.  Here  sleep  all  the 
younger  children,  includipg  babies.  Nursing  mothers  also  sleep  here  in  beds  beside 
the  babies'  cots.  .  .  .  Thus',  little  boys  and  girls  share  a  room  with  the  mothers 
of  illegitimate  children,  an  undesirable  condition  enough.  .  .  .  There  is  also  a 
small  dofmitory  containing  eight  beds  for  the  older  girls.  These  two  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  passage."    (Ibid.,  p.  107.) 
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by  day  and  by  night  by  the  presence  of  noisy  and  dirty  imbeciles.* 
"Idiots  who  are  physically  offensive  or  mischievous,  or  so  noisy  as  to 
create  a  disturbance  by  day  and  by  night  with  their  howls,  are  often  found 
in  Workhouses  mixing  with  others  both  in  the  sick  wards  and  in  the 
body  of  the  house."-}-  We  have  ourselves  seen,  in  one  large  Workhouse, 
pregnant  women  who  have  come  in  to  be  confined,  compelled  to  associate  day 
and  night,  and  to  work  side  by  side,  with  half-witted  imbeciles  and  women 
so  physically  deformed  as  to  be  positively  repulsive  to  Icx^k  upon.  In  the 
smaller  country  Workhouses,  though  the  promiscuity  is  numerically  less 
extensive,  and,  in  some  respects,  of  less  repulsive  character,  the  very 
smallness  of  the  numbers  makes  any  segregation  of  classes  even  more 
impracticable  than  in  the  larger  establishments.  A  large  proportion  of 
these  Workhouses  have,  for  instance,  no  separate  sick  ward  for  children,t 
and,  in  spite  of  the  ravages  of  measles,  etc.,  not  even  a  quarantine  ward 
for  the  constant  stream  of  newcomers.  §  Accordingly,  in  the  sick  wards 
of  the  smaller  Workhouses,  with  no  constraint  on  mutual  intercourse,  we 
have  more  than  once  seen  young  children  in  bed  with  minor  ailments,, 
next  to  women  of  bad  character  under  treatment  for  contagious  disease, 
whilst  other  women,  in  the  same  ward,  were  in  advanced  stages  of  cancer 
and  senile  decay.||  Our  Children's  Investigator  reports,  after  visiting 
many  Workhouses  in  town  and  country,  "  that  children  when  detained  in 
the  Workhouse  always  come  into  contact  with  the  ordinary  inmates. 
Certainly,  in  a  country  Workhouse  this  seems  impossible  to  avoid. 
Paupers  are  always  employed  to  help  with  the  rough  scrubbing  and 
cleaning,  and  though  Matrons  invariably  try  to  send  the  more  respectable 
women  into  the  children's  quarters,  often  the  only  women  available  are 
the  mothers  of  illegitiiriate  babies."1f  In  many  Workhouses  we  have 
ourselves  found  the  children  having  their  meals  in  the  same  room  and  at 
the  same  times  as  the  adult  inmates  of  both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  and  of  the 
most  different  conditions  and  characters.    Even  the  imbeciles  and  the 

*  In  one  South  Country  Workhonse,  the  394  inmates  included,  at  the  date  of  our 
Committee's  visit,  32  able-bodied  men,  47  able-bodied  women,  163  non-able-bodied 
men,  120  non-able-bodied  women,  14  boys  and  girls,  and  18  infants,  among  them  all 
being  no  fewer  than  47  certified  lunatics,  6  certified  epileptics,  7  sane  epileptics,  and 
10  "  observation  cases."  "The  certified  and  uncertified  female  imbeciles  are  in  the 
same  ward  with  a  few  old  troublesome  women.  There  are  four  sane  epileptics  in 
the  same  ward.  There  is  no  special  sick  ward  for  these  persons,  and  they  are  taken 
to  the  infirmary  when  they  fall  ill.  .  .  .  During  the  day  the  mothers  visit  the 
infants  every  two  hours.  ...  A  number  of  able-bodied  men  were  wandering 
aimlessly  about  the  airing  yard,  no  work  of  any  sort  being  provided  for  them."^ 
(Eeports  of  "Visits  by  Commissioners,  JSTo.  54,- pp.  107-8.) 

t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Appendix  l^o.  VIII.  (A),  Par.  43,  to  Yol.  I. 

X  We  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  how  many  Workhouses  have  separate  sick 
wards  for  children,  as  the  statistics  have  not  been  obtained.  But  of  the  three  rural 
Unions  visited  by  our  Children's  Investigator,  two  had  no  separate  sick  wards  for 
children ;  out  of  five  urban  Unions,  one  had  no  separate  sick  ward,  and  another 
had  some  children  in  the  adult  female  wards.  (Eeport  .  .  .  on  the  Condition  of  the 
Children,  by  Miss  E.  Williams,  1908,  p.  7.) 

§  *'I  have  been  struck,"  says  our  Children's  Investigator,  "by  the  absence  in 
every  Workhouse  visited  of  any  arrangement  for  quarantine  for  children  under  three. 
Considering  how  fatal  the  acute  specifics  are  at  these  ages  there  should  be  some 
arrangement  to  prevent  their  introduction  into  the  nurseries."    {Ibid.,  p.  112.) 

II  "At  .  .  .  several  older  girls  suffering  from  chronic  diseases  had  spent  months, 
and  one  or  two  years  in  the  women's  sick  wards.  .  .  .  The  cases  of  chronic  disease 
in  children,  mostly  tubercle,  which  one  finds  so  often  scattered  about  the  adult 
women's  wards  in  Workhouses,  would  .  .  .do  very  much  better  in  a  children's 
convalescent  home,  and  would  be  saved  from  much  undesirable  company."  (Ibid,, 
p.  113.) 

^  Ibid.,  p.  109. 
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feeble-minded  are  to  be  found  in  the  same  dining-balls  as  the  children."^ 
Ill  some  Workhouses,  at  any  rate,  the  boys  over  eight  years  of  age  have 
actually  to  spend  the  long  hours  of  the  night  in  the  same  dormitories 
as  the  adult  men.f  In  all  the  small  Workhouses  and  in  many  of  the 
larger  ones,  the  infants  are  wholly  attended  to  by,  and  are  actually  in 
charge  of,  aged,  and  often  mentally  defective,  paupers ;  the  able-bodied 
mothers  having,  during  the  first  year,  daily  access  to  their  own  babies  for 
nursing,  and,  subsequently,  such  opportunities  for  visiting  the  common 
nursery  as  the  Master  may  decide.  In  the  better  managed,  and  in  the 
largest  establishments  the  nursery  is,  it  is  true,  in  charge  of  a  salaried 
nurse,  but  even  here  the  handling  of  the  babies  is  mostly  left  to  pauper 
inmates.  However  desirable  may  be  the  intercourse  between  an  infant 
and  its  own  degraded  mother,  it  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  scores  of 
infants  in  the  nursery  to  be  perpetually  in  close  companionship  for  the 
first  three  or  four  or  five  years  of  their  lives,  with  a  stream  of  mothers  of 
various  types  that  we  have  mentioned.  Such  a  nursery  embedded  in  the 
midst  of  an  institution  containing,  not  merely  hundreds,  but  thousands  of 
paupeis  of  the  most  diverse  classes  is  impregnated  through  and  through 
with  the  atmosphere  of  pauperism. 

(b)  The  Unspecialised  Management  of  the  General  Mixed 

Workhouse. 

Apart  from  this  promiscuity — which,  be  it  noted,  increases  with  the 
size  of  the  establishment — it  is  an  inherent  defect  of  the  General  Mixed 
Workhouse  that  it  makes  impossible  the  proper  treatment  of  any  one  of 
the  various  classes  of  paupers  agglomerated  within  its  walls.  It  is, 
indeed,  largely  on  the  ground  that  it  actually  prevented  the  subjecting  of 
each  class  to  its  "  appropriate  treatment "  that  the  General  Mixed 
Workhouse  was  condemned  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  1834.  We 
have  satisfied  ourselves  that  this  condemnation  is  still  entirely  justified. 
The  very  uniformity  of  regimen  to  which  all  the  inmates  are  subjected 
makes  it  impracticable  to  deal  properly  with  any  one  class.J 

*  "  The  quarters  for  the  children  .  .  .  are  very  incompletely  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  house  and  its  inmates.  Except  for  separate  dormitories  for  boys  and 
girls,  the  children  have  no  separate  apartments,  and  take  their  meals  in  the  dining 
hall.  .  .  .  The  babies  are  with  their  mothers  and  have  no  separate  nursery  or 
attendant."    {Ibid.,  p.  109.) 

t  "  Boys  over  eight  in  men's  dormitories.  .  .  .  The  older  boys  sleep  in  the 
dormitory  for  old  men.  .  .  .  For  boys  too  old  to  put  with  the  girls  and  infants 
there  are  no  quarters  at  all,  and  any  bpy  over  eight  has  to  be  put  amongst  men," 
{Ibid.,  pp.  7,  107.)  "  The  boys'  dormitory  is  at  the  top  of  the  house  among  the  men's 
rooms.  No  room  is  specially  appropriated  to  the  boys,  but  they  are  given  one  or 
another  of  the  rooms  on  this  floor,  according  to  their  numbers.  At  the  time  of  the 
visit,  they  had  a  fairly  large  room,  but  three  male  paupers  were  sleeping  with  them." 
{Ibid.,  p.  107.) 

X  To  this  important  feature  of  the  Greneral  Mixed  Workhouse  we  shall  recur  in 
Chapters  III.,  TV.,  Y.,  YI.,  and  YII.  of  this  part,  dealing  with  the  infants,  the 
children,  the  sick,  the  mentally  defective,  and  the  aged ;  and  in  Part  II.,  dealing 
with  the  able-bodied.   The  uniformity  of  regimen  is  sometimes  carried  to  an  extreme. 

"  Three  meals  per  day,"  deposes  one  witness,  '*  are  served  out  to  the  inmates  of  

Workhouse,  rice  milk  being  one  of  the  tabulated  diets  an^l  served  twice  per  week. 
On  cooking  this  diet  a  large  quantity  of  fat  is  mixed  into  it,  and  the  consequences 
are  that  msmj  of  the  aged  inmates,  both  males  and  females,  cannot  eat  it  because  it 
makes  them  ill.  I  have  noted  ten  of  these  dinners  served  out  to  the  poor  old  folks, 
who  preferred  to  go  without  dinner  sooner  than  be  made  ill  with  the  fatty  rice  milk. 
The  attention  of  Dr.  Fuller  (medical  inspector)  was  drawn  to  this  matter,  and  he 
advised  an  alternative  diet  for  such  persons  as  could  not  eat  it,  but  his  advice  has 
been  set  at  naught  by  the  Master,  Matron,  and  superintendent  nurse.  Before  these 
aged  persons  can  have  an  alternative  diet  they  must  declare  themselves  sick,  and  go 
into  the  hospital."    (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  41761,  Par.  8.) 
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^ut  a  more  insidious,  and,  as  we  think,  equally  disastrous  incident  of 
the  mixed  institution  is  what  we  venture  to  call  the  "  mixed  official."  To 
place  under  the  management  of  one  man  and  his  wife,  an  institution 
which,  whether  large  or  small,  combines  the  functions  of  rearing  children 
from  infancy  to  adolescence ;  treating  sickness  in  all  its  forms  from 
phthisis  to  cancer,  from  maternity  to  senility  ;  controlling  the  feeble- 
minded, the  imbeciles,  the  epileptics,  and  even  the  certified  lunatics ; 
reforming  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  ;  maintaining  respectable 
deserted  wives  and  widows,  and  setting  to  work  the  able-bodied  of  both 
sexes — not  to  mention  the  usual  additional  duty  of  harbouring  vagrants — 
is  to  abandon  all  hope  of  getting  expert  training  or  specialised  skill.  To 
begin  with,  the  mixture  in  a  single  institution,  of  both  men  and  women — 
against  which  the  Commissioners  of  1834  expressly  protested — has,  for 
obvious  reasons,  involved  placing  the  management  in  the  hands  of 
husband  and  wife.  This  leads  constantly  to  an  inferior  or  even  an  unfit 
Master  being  appointed  or  retained,  because  of  the  qualities  of  the  Matron 
his  wife ;  or  an  inferior  or  even  unfit  Matron  being  put  up  with,  because 
of  the  excellence  of  her  husband  the  Master.*  But  over  and  above  this 
elementary  difficulty,  thie  union  of  so  many  different  classes  in  one 
establishment  makes  it  impossible  for  any  head  to  acquire  the  training 
that  is  needed  for  such  manifold  duties.  Neither  man  nor  woman  can  be 
simultaneously  trained  and  technically  expert  in  the  rearing  of  children, 
the  setting  to  work  of  adult  labour,  the  superintendence  of  a  hospital,  the 
tasking  of  vagrants,  the  control  of  lunatics,  and  the  wardenship  of  an 
almshouse.f  Boards  of  Guardians  are  often  blamed  for  entrusting  the 
management  of  institutions  containing  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of 
inmates  —  children,  and  sick,  aged  and  imbeciles^  sturdy  rogues  and 
dissolute  women,  respectable  old  men  and  widows — to  a  promoted  porter 
or  ex-labour  master,  and  the  wife  whom  he  happens  to  have  married.  We 
do  not  see  what  other  course  they  can  take.  If  they  promote  the  school- 
master or  the  nurse  these  more  refined  natures  may  be  unfitted  to  cope 
with  the  sturdy  vagrant  or  the  "in  and  out"  prostitute.  There  is  no 
<;onceivable  training  that  would  fit  one  man  (and  his  wife)  for  the  task. 
And  the  very  mixture  of  functions — the  impossibility  of  attaining  technical 

*  **  There  is  an  unwritten  law,"  writes  the  Special  Investigator  of  the  British 
Medical  Journal,  "  enforced  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  which  requires  that  the 
Master  and  Matron  be  husband  and  wife,  the  reason  alleged  being  that  this  ensures 
freedom  of  consultation  in  all  official  matters.  This,  however,  is  attained  at  great 
■cost,  for  it  favours  collusion,  and  incompetence,  and  must  restrict  the  range  of 
.selection.  It  does  not  follow  that  a  competent  Master  is  married  to  a  woman  of  equal 
•capacity,  or  vice  versa.  Freedom  of  action  or  independent  criticism  on  the  part  of 
the  Master  or  Matron  is  next  to  impossible,  and  the  Guardians  can  with  difficulty 
.arrive  at  facts  concerning  the  management  of  the  House."  {British  Medical  Journal, 
June  1st,  1895.) 

t  The  following  are  the  separate  classes  in  a  typical  urban  Workhouse  of  medium 
-size,  all  under  the  superintendence  of  a  man  and  his  wife  :  '*  On  the  first  Saturday  in 
this  year,  January  5th,  1907,  we  had  in  the  establishment  891  persons,  distributed  as 
follows : — 

164  Imbeciles. 
235  Sick. 

183  Aged  and  Infirm. 

39  Children  (generally  too  young  for  the  Cottage  Homes). 
270  In  main  body  of  the  house  (men  and  women  in  health). 

891 

(Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  42781,  Par.  II.) 
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excellence  or,  indeed,  achieving  smy  recognisable  success,  in  any  one  of 
them— has,  we  have  repeatedly  noticed,  a  subtle  deteriorating  effect  on  the 
persons  appointed.  This  is  hard  on  the  large  class  of  excellent  men  and 
women,  for  the  most  part  quite  poorly  remunerated,  whom  the  General 
Mixed  Workhouse  has  enlisted  in  its  service.  Here  and  there  we  meet' 
exceptionally  gifted  natures,  whose  faith  and  love  and  moral  refinement 
enable  them,  to  some  extent,  to  withstand  the  deadening  influence  of  the 
non-specialised  institution,  and  to  persist  in  regarding  each  inmate  as  an 
individual  soul.  But  to  the  common  run  of  men  and  women  who  gain 
appointments  as  Master  and  Matron,  there  comes  to  be,  amid  all  the 
differences  of  sex  or  age  or  character,  or  health,  or  strength,  or  defective- 
ness, but  one  category  of  inmate — rthe  pauper ;  the  person  who  ought  not 
to  be  there;  the  semi-delinquent  who  ought  to  be  grateful  for  being,  at 
the  public  expense,  just  kept  alive ;  whose  condition,  far  from  being 
improved,  is  supposed  always  to  be  kept  less  eligible  than  that  of  the 
lowest  grade  of  independent  labourer.  The  effect  of  having  always  to 
superintend  and  organize — not  a  hospital  or  a  school,  a  lunatic  asylum 
or  even  a  reformatory,  in  which  there  is  some  recognisable  standard  of 
technical  success  * — but  a  hopeless  mass  of  undifferentiated  pauperism, 
with  which  there  is  nothing  to  be  done,  necessarily  develops  in  the 
ordinary  man  or  woman,  during  the  years  of  fruitless  service,  a  particular 
type  of  character,  manifesting  itself  in  a  certain  trick  of  bearing,  even  a 
peculiar  facial  expression  quickly  recognisable  by  the  experienced  visitor. 
"  vVe  all  know,"  remarks  a  professional  journal,  "  the  common  uneducated 
type  of  man  to  be  found  in  this  office  in  so  many  places ;  his  mind  stored , 
for  the  confounding  of  newly-elected  Guardians,  with  rules,  by-laws  and 
regulations,  his  heart  hardened  by  long  contact  with  a  system  under  which 
deceit  is  the  only  means  by  which  relaxation  of  rules  can  be  obtained." f 
As  some  of  the  best  among  these  Workhouse  Officers  pathetically  com- 
plained to  us,  the  men  and  women  whom  we  harness  to  the  service  of  the 
General  Mixed  Workhouse  almost  invariably  develop  an  ail-embracing 
indifference— indifference  to  suffering  which  they  cannot  alleviate,  to 
ignorance  which  they  cannot  enlighten,  to  virtue  which  they  cannot 
encourage,  to  indolence  which  they  cannot  correct,  to  vice  which  they 
cannot  punish.  The  one  attribute  common  to  all  Workhouse  inmates 
which  can  be,  and  is,  appreciated  by  those  in  authority  over  them,  is 
ready  and  unhesitating  obedience,  passing  into  servility.^    The  faculties 

*  The  "mixed"  Snperintendent  has  naturally  no  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
specialised  subordinate-service.  Of  one  small  Workhouse  it  was  reported  that  the 
"  Master  was  of  opinion  th^t  the  male  nurse  has  not  enough  to  do,  and  that  his 
duties  might  include  the  care  of  the  schoolboys  out  of  school  hours.  .  .  .  The 
proposed  doubling  of  parts  is  the  bane  of  Workhouse  organisation,  where  the 
authorities,  in  country  districts  at  leas*^,  have  not  yet  learnt  that  subdivision  and 
definite  duties,  and  the  filling  of  the  posts  so  defined  by  specially  trained  persons, 
are  the  secret  of  efficient  and  economical  working."  {British  Medical  Journal, 
February  9th,  1895,  p.  327.) 

f  Ihid.,  July  7th,  1894,  p.  30.  ^    '"'^   "A" ' 

X  To  this  influence  must  be  added  the  subtly  degrading  effect  of  having  always 
at  command  a  limitless  and  costless  host  of  household  servants.  One  of  the  best 
Workhouse  Masters  confided  to  a  Commissioner  who  was  staying  with  him,  his  sense 
of  the  corrupting  influence  on  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  children  of  being,  by  this 
army  of  pauper  servants,  eager  to  help  in  the  house  and  garden,  relieved  of  every 
inducement  to  personal  eff'orfc.  The*  converse  of  this  is  the  almost  invariable 
appearance  of  the  Master  and  Matron  in  broadcloth  and  silks,  as  obviously  non- 
working  costumes  ;  seeming  to  the  paupers  to  be  doing  nothing  but  look  on.  This 
is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  working  dress  and  bearing  of  such  specialised  officers 
as  the  nurse,  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  farm  bailiff". 
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wlucb  the  Master  and  Matron  find  developed  in  themselves  are  the  tnck 
of  securing  a  machine-like  order,  and  a  suppleness  of  seeming  compliance 
with  the  fancies  of  Guardians  who  are  as  devoid  of  specialised  training 
as  they  are  themselves.  In  too  many  cases,  as  has  been  well  said, 
Guardians  and  Master  are  satisfied  if  the  floors  are  washed,  the  steps 
pipeclayed,  and  the  regiments  of  books  of  entry  in  order  for  the 
inspector."* 

(c)  The  Universal  Condemnation  of  the  General  Mixed 

Workhouse. 

So  complete  a  condemnation  of  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse  will,  to 
those  who  know  that  institution  only  by  repute,  or  who  have  come  to 
accept  it  as  inevitable,  appear  exaggerated.  Their  first  thought  may  be 
that  we  are  expressing  only  a  petsonal  view,  inspired  by  some  unreasonable 
ideal,  and  based  only  on  a  few  bad  examples  that  we  happen  to  have 
visited.  This  is  not  the  case.  We  have  to  report  that  there  exists  in  all 
parts  of  the  Kingdom,  among  all  classes,  the  greatest  dislike  and  distrust 
of  this  typical  Poor  Law  institution.  The  respectable  poor,  we  are  told, 
"have  a  horror  of  it,"  and  they  will  not  go  "into  the  house  at  all  unless 
they  are  compelled."!  The  whole  institution,  reports  our  Medical  Investi- 
gator, "  is  abhorred.  .  .  .  The  Workhouse  and  everything  within  its 
walls  is  anathema  excepting  to  the  very  dregs  of  the  population."!  It  is, 
said  one  of  our  witnesses,  "the  supreme  dread  of  the  poor."§  "Life  in  the 
Workhouse,"  sum  up  our  Investigators,  "  does  not  build  character  up.  It 
breaks  down  what  little  independence  or  alertness  of  mind  is  left.  ,  .  . 
It  is  too  good  for  the  bad  and  too  bad  for  the  good."|| 

This  "  evil  reputation  "  of  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse  among  the 
respectable  poor  is,  reports  our  Medical  Investigator,  "  partly  traditional 
or  historical,  and  partly  due  to  the  curious  and  objectionable  agglomera- 
tion of  purposes  which  it  now  serves.  It  is  a  home  for  imbeciles,  an 
almshouse  for  the  destitute  poor,  a  refuge  for  deserted  children,  a  lying-in 
hospital  for  dissolute  w^omen,  a  winter  resort  for  the  ill-behaved  casual 
labourer  or  summer  beggar,  a  lodging  for  tramps  and  vagrants  as  well 
as  a  hospital  for  the  sick."j:  "  Being  gathered  into  one  establishment," 
says  the  Yice-Chairman  of  the  Manchester  Board  of  Guardians,  "  all  must 
be  subject  to  the  same  regulations — framed  to  be  deterrent  to  the  lazily 
disposed,  and  to  prevent  preference  of  the  workhouse  to  labour.  The  day 
rooms  and  dormitories  are  necessarily  shared  by  good  and  bad,  and  close 
association  is  inevitable.  The  cost  of  separation  into  small  groups  in  a 
Workhouse  is  prohibitive  of   attempts   to  place  like-minded  inmates 

*  British  Medical  Journal,  October  13th,  1894,  p.  845  ;  ses  Evidence  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor,  1896,  Q.  773. 
t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  71898. 

X  Report  ...  on  the  Methods  and  Results  of  .  .  .  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief, 
by  Dr.  John  C.  McYail,  1907,  p.  146. 

§  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Appendix  No.  OXI.,  Par.  4,  to  Vol.  VII. 

II  Memorandum  on  Certain  Aspects  of  Poor  Law  Administration,  by  A.  D.  Steel- 
Maitland  and  R.  E.  Sqaire,  p.  1.  *VThe  more  respectable  shrink,  very  naturally, 
from  being  herded  together  with  the  general  ruck  of  undesirables  found  there  " 
(Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Appendix  No.  LXXXVIL,  Par.  4,  to  Vol.  VII.) 
"Some  would  rather  starve  than  enter  its  portals."  (Ibid.,  Appendix  No.  LXXX., 
Par.  13,  to  Vol.  V.)  *'The  Workhouse,  as  it  exists  at  present,"  sums  up  the  Vice- 
Begal  Commission,  "  must  be  a  place  of  tortare  for  respectable  married  women  with 
young  children."  (Report  of  the  Vice-Regal  Commission  on  Poor  Law  Reform  in 
Ireland,  1906,  Vol.  I.,  p.  61.) 
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together.  This  aggregation  of  inmates  is  not  at  all  unpleasant  or  irk- 
some to  the  loafer,  to  the  vicious,  to  the  drunkard  seeking  the  safety  and 
rest  of  the  Workhouse  after  a  debauch,  and  to  the  careless  idler,  who  is 
ever  preying  upon  the  labour  of  others.  Their  chief  objection  to  the 
Workhouse  is  the  curtailment  of  liberty  and  the  absence  of  opportunity 
of  self-indulgence.  But  to  the  reputable  clean-minded  inmate  this  associa- 
tion with  the  depraved  is  the  bitterest  and  most  humiliating  experience 
of  life."*  It  is  to  be  noted  tliat  this  condemnation  applies  alike  to  the 
five  or  six  hundred  smaller  Workhouses  or  Poorhouses  of  rural  districts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  to  the  two  or  three  hundred  larger  estab- 
lishments. These  latter  have  terrors  of  their  own.  "The  mere  size  of  the 
Great  House  "  may,  indeed,  as  has  been  suggested,  be  in  itself  "  a  strong 
deterrent  to  the  honest  poor.  Accustomed  to  live  in  a  single  room  they 
are  appalled  at  the  size  of  the  Workhouse,  and  as  terrified  to  go  into  it  as 
a  child  into  the  sea.  It  can  seldom  be  possible  .  .  .  for  any  one  man 
to  grasp  all  the  details  of  our  largest  Workhouses,  and  where  he  cannot 
do  so  there  must  be  great  danger  of  neglect  and  bad  under-management."f 
But  the  smallest  rural  Workhouses  exhibit,  in  some  respects,  the  greatest 
mixture.  "  A  small  country  Workhouse  with  fifty  or  sixty  inmates/' 
testifies  a  well-known  and  experienced  county  administrator  in  the  North 
of  England,  "  is  a  shame  to  our  Christian  civilisation.  There  may  be  found 
collected  in  it  perhaps  ten  old  men  and  ten  old  women,  drunken,  idle 
blackguards,  the  outcasts  of  society  ;  and,  compelled  to  live  among  them, 
perhaps  five  or  six  respectable  old  people  who,  through  absolutely  no  fault 
of  their  own,  having  worked  hard  all  their  inoffensive  lives,  have  come  to 
poverty.  There  will  probably  be  three  or  four  imbeciles  of  each  sex^ 
sometimes  harmless  and  amusing,  very  often  vicious  and  annoying  to  the- 
inmates ;  two  or  three  single  women  waiting  for  their  confinements — in 
many  cases  an  annual  visit ;  three  or  four  loafing  "  ins  and  outs,"  able- 
bodied  men ;  three  or  four  feeble  persons  ;  and  eight  or  ten  illegitimate 
children,  all  practically  living  together,  and  too  often  under  a  master  who 
is  tyrannical  in  his  treatment  and  careless  of  his  duties.  It  is  a  life 
absolutely  repugnant  to  the  respectable  poor.  Surely  the  time  has  come 
when,  for  the  sake  of  not  only  the  aged  poor,  but  of  the  sick,  the 
imbeciles,  and  the  children,  a  drastic  reform  should  be  made,  which  would, 
at  all  events,  bring  us  to  a  level  with  Denmark  and  other  European 
countries.":!:  It  is  in  the  wards  of  such  small  country  Workhouses  that 
the  visitor  may  see — to  use  the  words  of  an  experienced  lady  Guardian  of 
the  Poor  in  a  southern  county — "  all  the  inmates  under  lock  and  key,  good 
characters  and  bad  classed  together,  imbeciles  and  epileptics  amongst  them, 
all  dressed  in  ill-fitting  Workhouse  clothes  of  old-fashioned  clumsy  make, 
all  sitting  on  hard  benches  round  the  long  tables  or  the  walls  of  the  ward, 

*  *'  Classification  of  Paupers  and  Poverty  alongside  Pauperism,"  by  A.  McDougall, 
J.P.,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Manchester  Board  of  Guardians,  p.  4.  JSTor  is  this  con- 
fined to  the  large  urban  Workhouses.  "  There  are  in  the  ordinary  country  Work- 
house," writes  a  clerk  to  a  Board  of  G-uardians  in  the  South  of  England,  "  a  few- 
characters  utterly  bad,  and  these  try  to  make  the  life  of  the  others  miserable.  The 
Master  and  the  officials  are  helpless  ;  in  other  words,  classification  is  impossible." 

t  **  Our  Workhouse  System,"  by  E.  J.  Pye-Smith,  in  Sheffield  Daily  Telego-a^ph, 
September  7th,  1896. 

X  Statement  of  Evidence  of  Mr.  John  Hutton,  J.P.,  Member  of  the  County 
Council  for  the  North  Eiding  of  Yorkshire  (Evidence  before  the  Commission, 
Appendix  No.  LXYII.  (Par.  44)  to  Yol.  IX.).  The  reader  will  notice  the  close 
resemblance  between  this  description  of  the  small  country  Workhouse  of  to-day  and 
that  already  quoted  of  the  small  country  Workhouse  of  1834. 
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while  the  building  with  its  bare  stone  floors,  curtainless  windows,  and 
harshly  clanging  locks  seemed  more  like  a  prison  for  crirainals  than  a  last 
home  for  aged  men  and  women."* 

Nor  is  this  condemnation  of  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse  any  new- 
fangled complaint.  From  1834  down  to  the  [)resent  day  there  has  been 
a  stream  of  adverse  comment  on  an.  institution  which  is,  we  believe, 
unknown  to  any  other  country.  We  need  not  quote  again  the  opinion  of 
the  Royal  Commissioners  of  1834.  In  1862  the  principal  author  of  their 
Report,  Nassau  Senior  himself,  recorded  his  protest  against  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse  which  they  had  done  their  best  to 
rid  the  country  from,  and  with  which,  nevertheless,  Boards  of  Guardians, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  were  covering  both  England  and 
Ireland.  "  We  recommended,"  he  said,  "  that  in  every  Union  there  should 
be  a  separate  school ;  we  said  that  the  children  who  went  to  the  Work- 
house were  hardened  if  they  were  already  vicious,  and  became  contaminated 
if  they  were  innocent.  We  recommended  that  in  every  Union  there 
should  be  a  building  for  the  children  and  one  for  the  able-bodied  males, 
and  another  building  for  the  able-bodied  females  ;  and  another  for  the 
sick.  We  supposed  the  use  of  four  buildings  in  every  Union — four 
distinct  institutions — except  this,  that  they  need  not  be  Workhouses. 
You  might  easily  hire  a  house  [apiece]  for  four  distinct  institutions 
separate  from  one  another.  We  never  contemplated  having  the  children 
under  the  same  roof  with  the  adults.f 

The  feelings  of  surprise  and  dismay  with  which  Nassau  Senior  watched 
the  perpetuation  of  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse  were  widely  shared. 
"During  the  last  ten  years,"  said  a  learned  lawyer  in  1852,  "I  have  visited 
many  prisons  and  lunatic  asylums  not  only  in  England,  but  in  France  and 
Germany.  A  single  English  Workhouse  contains  more  that  justly  calls 
for  condemnation  in  the  principle  on  which  it  is  established,  than  is 
found  in  the  very  worst  prisons  or  public  lunatic  asylums  that  I  have 
seen.  The  W^orkhouse  as  now  organised  is  a  reproach  and  disgrace 
peculiar  to  England,  nothing  corresponding  to  it  is  found  throughout 
the  whole  Continent  of  Europe.  In  France,  the  medical  patients  of  our 
Workhouses  would  be  found  in  'hopitaux';  the  infirm  aged  poor  would 
be  in  'hospices';  and  the  blind,  the  idiot,  the  lunatic,  the  bastard  child, 
and  the  vagrant  would  similarly  be  placed  in  an  appropriate  but  separate 
establishment.  With  us  a  common  maleholge  is  provided  for  them  all ; 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  confusion  is  worse  confounded  by 
the  eflfect  of  prohibitory  orders,  which,  enforcing  the  application  of  the 
notable  Workhouse  Test,  drive  into  the  same  common  sink  of  so  many 
kinds  of  vice  and  misfortune  the  poor  man  whose  only  crime  is  his 
poverty  and  whose  want  of  work  alone  makes  him  chargeable.  .  .  . 
It  is  at  once  equally  shocking  to  every  principle  of  reason  and  every 
feeling  of  humanity  that  all  these  varied  forms  of  wretchedness  should 
be  thus  crowded  together  into  one  common  abode;  that  no  attempt  should 
be  made  by  law  ...  to  provide  appropriate  places  for  the  relief  of 
each."J     Continental  writers  of  authority,  at  one  time  admirers  of  our 

*  "  Poor  Law  Questions  as  affecting  Women  Guardians,"  by  Mrs.  E.  Gr.  Fuller,  in 
Report  of  Poor  Law  Conferences,  1901-2,  p.  396. 

t  Evidence  of  Nassau  Senior  before  Select  Committee  on  Poor  Relief,  1862. 
(House  of  Commons,  No.  468  of  1862,  p.  74.) 

X  "Pauperism  and  Poor  Laws,"  by  Robert  Pashley,  Q.C.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  author  of  **  Travels  in  Crete,"  etc.,  1852,  p.  364. 
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Poor  Law,  became  equally  condemnatory  of  the  General  Alixed  Work- 
liotise.  "The  English  Workhouse  system,"  declared  Rudolph  von  Gneist 
in  1871,  '^notwithstanding  the  elaborate  Orders,  remains  undeniably  at 
€t-  stage  of  development  which  most  Continental  administrations  have 
passed.  The  Workhouse  purports  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  be  :  (i.)  A 
place  where  able-bodied  adults  who  cannot  and  will  not  find  employment 
are  set  to  work  ;  (ii.)  an  asylum  for  the  aged,  tlie  blind,  the  deaf  and 
dumb  or  otherwise  incapacitated  for  labour ;  (iii.)  a  hospital  for  the  sick 
poor ;  (iv.)  a  school  for  orphans,  foundlings,  and  other  poor  children ;  (v.) 
a  lying-in  home  for  poor  mothers ;  (vi.)  an  asylum  for  those  of  unsound 
mind  not  being  actually  dangerous  ;  (vii.)  a  resting-place  for  such 
vagabonds  as  it  is  not  deemed  possible  or  desirable  to  send  to  prison. 
Tiie  combination  of  such  mutually  inconsistent  purposes  renders  the 
administration  defective  as  regards  each  one  of  them;  subjects  to  shame 
and  indignity  whole  classes  of  persons  who  never  ought  to  be  brought 
into  such  companionship  ;  and  in  particular  makes  the  institution  as  a 
place  for  children  absolutely  ruinous."*  A  quarter  of  a  century  later,  a 
French  critic  made  much  the  same  complaint.  "  In  the  Workhouse  as  we 
have  described  it,"  wrote  Monsieur  Emile  Chevalier,  we  see  many  faults. 
The  requirenient  of  work  from  inmates,  justified  if  it  contributed  towards 
the  cost  of  maintenance,  becomes,  when  it  is  so  ludicrously  unproductive, 
nothing  better  than  an  unwarranted  punishment.  Yet  the  institution 
might  possibly  justify  itself,  if  not  to  the  economist,  at  any  rate  to  the 
philanthropist,  as  capable  of  affording  a  temporary  refuge  for  unmerited 
distress,  but  for  the  fact  that  in  these  establishments  the  very  notion  of 
relief  gives  way  to  that  of  penal  treatment,  whilst  in  the  majority  of  cases 
they  result  in  complete  promiscuity  between  the  idle  and  the  worthy, 
between  vice  and  misfortune."*!-  Nor  have  these  weighty  foreign  con- 
demnations of  the  very  nature  of  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse  evoked 
any  denial  of  the  facts.  The  institution,  admitted,  in  1881,  the  Rev. 
T.  W.  Fowle,  '\  contains  those  very  classes  whom  one  would  least  of  all 
select  to  associate  with  each  other ;  both  sexes,  extreme  ages,  different 
degrees  of  imbecility  and  disease,  those  who  are  much  to  be  pitied  and 
those  who  are  much  to  be  blamed.  AW  these  are  under  the  same  roof,  and 
under  the  government  of  the  same  officials,  who  may  be  as  fit  to  deal  with 
one  class  of  inmates  as  they  are  unfit  to  deal  with  another.  Hence,  there 
comes  from  this  aggregation  of  classes  something  that  may  be  described 
as  the  Workhouse  essence ;  it  is  neither  school,  infirmary,  penitentiary, 
prison,  place  of  shelter  or  place  of  work,  but  something  that  comes  of  all 
these  put  together.  Nor  is  it  possible  by  any  classification  to  prevent 
contact,  and  it  may  be,  moral  contagion  ;  in  the  smaller  houses  classification 
is  at  all  times  difficult,  and  in  no  case  does  it  hold  good  at  meals,  church, 
and  other  occasions.  And  it  may  well  be  that  the  regular  and  peaceable 
(afflicted)  inmates  endure  much  preventable  suffering  from  the  operation 
of  this  cause."J 

*     Das  Self-Government,"  eto.,  by  E.  von  Gneist.    Edition  of  1871,  p.  748. 
t  "  La  Loi  des  Pauvres,"  by  Emile  Chevalier,  1895,  p.  392. 

J  The  Poor  Law,"  by  Rev.  T.  W.  Fowle,  1881,  p.  142.  The  evils  of  the  General 
Mixed  Workhouse  are,  indeed,  officially  recognised.  *'  I  have,"  reports  an  Inspector, 
*^on  several  occasions  in  former  Beports  commented  on  the  evils  of  mixing  up 
different  classes  of  paupers  in  the  same  Workhouse ;  but  I  feel  compelled  to  refer  to 
the  subject  again,  because  of  its  great  importance,  of  which  I  am  convinced." 
(Thirty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Gdyernnient  Bo.ird,  190C-7,  p.  284; 
Mr.  Lockwood's  Report.) 
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(d)  Why  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse  has  continued  to  exist; 

In  face  of  so  universal  a  condemnation  of  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse 
— begun  in  the  Report  of  1834  ;  continued  decade  by  decade  by  all  sorts 
of  critics,  English  and  foreign  ;  admitted  during  a  whole  generation  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  itself  :  and  abundantly  confirmed  by  our 
own  investigations — the  question  naturally  arises  why  was  this  institu- 
tion re-established  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of  1834-47  ;  why 
was  it  continued  by  the  Poor  Law  Board  of  1847-71  ;  and  v^hy  has  it 
endured  down  to  the  present  day,  in  spite  of  the  almost  incessant 
endeavours  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  by  urging  successively  the 
withdrawal  of  vagrants,  the  children,  the  sick,  the  able-bodied,  and  the 
aged  from  its  demoralising  influence,  to  break  it  up  altogether?  Our 
inquiries  show  that  the  explanation  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  General 
Mixed  Workhouse  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of  1834-47,  in 
flagrant  defiance  of  the  Report  of  1834;  and  its  persistence  in  spite  of 
the  constant  eflbrts  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  supersede  it  by 
specialised  institutions;,  are  both  to  be  traced  to  the  nature  of  the  Local 
Authority  concerned.  The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  do  not  seem,  on 
assuming  oflice,  to  have  intended  to  set  aside,  on  this  point,  the  clear  and 
emphatic  recommendations  of  the  1834  Report.  They  had  no  wish  to 
re-establish  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse.  There  is  evidence  that  they 
began,  in  the  first  Unions  that  they  created,  by  trying  to  get  organised  a 
series  of  four  or  more  separate  institutions,  specialised  for  different 
classes  of  poor.  But  Parliament  had  placed  the  care  of  all  these  classes 
of  poor  in  each  Union  under  a  single  Local  Authority,  and  had  charged 
that  Authority,  not  with  the  treatment  of  any  one  of  these  classes,  not 
with  the  education  of  the  children  or  the  prevention  and  cure  of  sickness, 
but  generally,  with  the  relief  of  the  destitution  of  all  of  them.  The 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834  had  substituted,  in  fact,  by  combining 
many  parishes  into  one  Union,  a  new  Destitution  Authority  for  the  old 
Destitution  Authority,  with  a  somewhat  larger  district.  The  Assistant 
Commissioners  quickly  discovered  that  it  was  quite  as  much  as  the  new 
Destitution  Authority  could  do  to  govern  one  institution  in  or  near 
the  market  town  around  which,  as  a  nucleus,  the  different  parishes  were 
grouped.  The  numbers  of  persons  in  the  different  classes,  in  the  rural 
Unions  of  that  date,  were  small.  To  the  Boards  of  Guardians  of  1835,  as 
to  their  successors  in  many  a  subsequent  decade,  it  seemed  a  wanton 
waste  of  money  to  maintain  a  series  of  separate  small  institutions,  all 
Laving  vacant  places.  Within  a  few  months  we  see  the  attempts  given 
up,  and  all  the  classes  of  poor  huddled  into  a  single  building.*  Presently 

*  This  is  well  seen  in  tlie  history  of  the  *'  Model "  Union  of  that  time,  that  of 
Westhampnetb  in  Sussex,  which  was  presided  over  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 
Here,  on  the  advice  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  it  was  originally  decided  to 
retain  five  of  the  old  parish  poorhousef,  so  that,  in  conformity  with  the  recommenda* 
{  tions  of  the  1834  Report :  "  Certain  descriptions  of  paupers  should  be  sent  exclusively 
to  each,  intending  to  retain  the  large  Workhouse  at  Westhampnett  for  the  able- 
bodied  alone.  .  .  .  The  house  at  Yapton  was  at  first  intended  solely  for  the  aged, 
that  at  Aldingborne  for  the  children,  and  that  at  Pagham  for  the  aged  and  infirm  ;  that 
at  Sidlesham  to  remain  unoccupied  till  the  Board  should  see  what  claims  were  made 
for  admission  to  a  workhouse.  ...  It  was  found  that  four  Workhousea  would  be 
quite  unnecessary  ;  and  after  great  consideration  it  was  determined  to  appropriate  the 
house  at  Yapton  entirely  to  the  children,  and  to  make  other  additions  to  that  at 
Westhampnett,  where  all  the  other  paupers  were  to  be  brought.  .  .  .  Some 
inconvenience,  however,  was  found  to  result  even  from  the  existence  of  twQ  separate 
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we  see  the  Assistant  Commissioners  themselves  converted  to  the  General 
Mixed  Workhouse  ;  converting  their  official  superiors  to  it  as  the  only 
course  practicable  with  the  Local  Authorities  through  which  they  had 
to  work  ;  and  propagating  the  idea  to  their  Boards  of  Guardians  with  all 
the  zeal  of  converts.  "  The  very  sight,"  argued  the  ablest  of  these 
Assistant  Commissioners,  "  of  a  well-built  efficient  establishment  would 
give  confidence  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  the  sight  and  weekly  assemblage 
of  all  servants  of  their  Union  would  make  them  proud  of  their  office ;  the 
appointment  of  a  Chaplain  would  give  dignity  to  the  whole  arrangement, 
while  the  pauper  would  feel  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  contend  against 
it.  In  visiting  such  a  series  of  Unions,  the  Assistant  Commissioner  could 
with  great  facility  perform  his  duty,  whereas  if  he  had  eight  establishments 
to  search  for  in  each  Union  it  would  be  almost  impracticable  to  attend  to 
tbem.  I  would,  moreover,  beg  to  observe  that  in  one  establishment  there 
would  always  be  a  proper  governor,  ready  to  receive  and  govern  any  able- 
bodied  applicants,  whereas  in  separate  establishments  tliis  most  important 
arrangement  (the  Able-bodied  House)  during  harvesting,  etc.,  would 
constantly  be  empty,  and  consequently  would  become  inefficient  in  moments 
of  emergency."* 

The  same  Assistant  Commissioner,  in  writing  a  farewell  letter  to  the 
Kentish  Boards  of  Guardians  at  the  end  of  1835,  urges  them  not  only  to  stick 
to  the  dietary,  but  also  to  appoint  a  chaplain  "  to  your  central  house,  which 
will  shortly  be  the  sole  establishment  in  your  Union.  .  .  .  As  soon  as  this 
important  object  has  been  gained — as  soon  as  you  find  that  the  whole  of 
your  indoor  poor  are  concentrated  in  one  respectable  establishment — under 
your  own  weekly  superintendence — when  you  see  yourselves  surrounded 
by  a  band  of  resolute,  sensible,  well-educated  men  faithfully  devoted  to 
your  service — you  will  then,  I  believe,  fully  appreciate  the  advantage 
which  you,  as  well  as  your  successors,  will  ever  derive  from  possessing  one 
^strong,  efficient  building,  instead  of  having,  frona  false  economy,  frittered 
51  way  your  resources  among  your  old  existing  houses."! 

What  is  specially  interesting  at  the  present  juncture  is  that  it  was  the 
existence  of  a  Destitution  Authority,  charged  with  the  "  relief"  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men,  that  has  rendered  nugatory,  decade  after  decade, 
every  attempt  to  undo  the  harm  done  in  1835.  Once  the  General  Mixed 
Workhouse  is  established,  the  ease  and  apparent  economy  of  the  arrange- 
ment becomes,  in  the  hands  of  a  Destitution  Authority,  an  obstacle  always 
defeating  the  efforts  of  the  Central  Authority  to  reverse  its  own  action, 
and  to  go  back  to  the  policy  of  the  1834  Report.  For  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  themselves  very  soon  realised  the  false  step  that  they  had 
taken  in  merging  all  classes  of  paupers  in  the  (jeneral  Mixed  Workhouse. 
Their  first  remedy  was  to  try  to  exclude  the  vagrants,  and  to  provide,  in 
London,  for  their  treatment  in  specialised  "  asylums  for  the  homeless  poor." 
To  this  end  orders  were  issued,  joint  boards  established  and  even  sites 
purchased.  But  the  attenapt  failed.  A'othing  would  induce  the  separate 
Boards  of  Guardians  to  relinquish  their  care,  troublesome  though  it  was, 
of  all  the  classes  of  the  destitute.  The  Poor  Law  Board  had  then  to  fall  back 
-on  the  imperfectly  specialised  Casual  Ward  of  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse. 

establishments.  There  could  not  be  the  same  diligent  supervision  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  house,  the  same  attention  to  the  treatment  of  the  inmates,  nor  the  same 
regularity  of  accounts  as  there  might  be  if  the  whole  establishment  were  concentrated 
under  one  roof."  (Report  of  Westhampnetb  Union.  March  14th,  1836,  p.  23;  in 
House  of  Commons,  No.  108  of  1838.) 

*  MS.  correspondence  of  Sir  Francis  Head,  1836.  t  Ibid. 
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But  to  get  any  really  specialised  treatment  of  the  vagrants  out  of  a 
"  Destitution  Authority  " — even  to  get  carried  out  the  explicit  directions 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  that  end — has  proved  quite  impossible. 
Half  a  century  of  failure  has  recently  d  riven  the  very  experienced  members 
of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Vagrancy  to  recommend  that  this 
class  of  destitute  persons  should  be  wholly  withdrawn  from  the  super- 
vision of  the  Local  Authority  dealing  with  the  category  of  the  destitute. 

Even  more  disastrous  in  its  results  was  the  merging  of  the  children 
in  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse.  As  early  as  1841  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  had  realised  their  mistake,  and  had  begun  the  attempt  to 
transfer  the  children  to  district  schools.  Here  again  it  was  the  very 
nature  of  the  Local  Authority  that  stood  in  their  way.  A  Board  of 
Guardians,  elected  to  relieve  the  destitution  of  all  the  poor,  refused  to  consent 
to  cede  the  children  to  any  other  Authority,  even  to  a  joint  Cojnmittee  of 
Boards  of  Guardians.  It  needed  a  cholera  epidemic  among  the  Poor  Law 
children  at  Tooting  to  enable  the  Poor  Law  Board  to  get  even  a  dozen 
district  schools  established,  and  more  than  five  hundred  Unions  persisted 
in  keeping  their  children  in  their  own  Workhouses.  E-ight  down  to  the 
present  day  the  Local  Government  Board,  in  spite  of  unwearied  efforts, 
has  failed  to  reduce  the  number  of  children  actually  living  in  General 
Mixed  Workhouses  below  what  is  really  the  enormous  number  of 
15,000.  And  there  is  no  prospect  of  this  number  being  lessened.  There 
is  indeed,  in  some  cases  a  tendency  to  reversion.  In  a  Welsh  Union  that 
we  visited,  which,  at  the  instance  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  actually 
provided  a  separate  building  for  its  children,  we  found  this  empty  and 
disused,  the  number  of  children  having  fallen  to  eight.  It  seemed  more 
economical  and  more  convenient  to  the  Destitution  Authority  to  take 
these  eight  children  into  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse  to  live  with  the 
forty  other  inmates,  who  were  mostly  either  semi-imbeciles  and  feeble- 
minded, or  senile  or  paralytic  old  men  and  women,  with  half  a  dozen 
tramps,  men,  women  and  children,  coming  in  every  night. 

It  took  thirty  years  to  convince  the  Central  Authority  that  it  had 
made  a  mistake  in  merging  the  sick  in  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse  ; 
but,  once  convinced,  its  action  was,  in  London  at  least,  decisive.  From 
1866  onward  we  see  first  the  Poor  Law  Board  and  then  the  Local 
Government  Board  exercising  the  strongest  and  most  persistent  pressure 
on  the  Boards  of  Guardians  to  get  them  to  provide  entirely  separate 
institutions  for  the  sick  poor.  At  first  the  attempt  was  to  get  neighbouring 
Unions  to  combine,  in  Sick  Asylum  Districts,"  to  maintain  a  joint 
infirmary.  This  has  proved  practically  a  failure.  The  Boards  of  Guardians, 
feeling  that  it  was  their  function  to  look  after  all  classes  of  the  poor,  and 
dominated  by  their  one  business,  as  they  conceive  it,  of  relieving 
destitution,  flatly  refuse  to  remove  their  sick  from  the  General  Mixed 
Workhouse  in  order  to  place  them  in  the  infirmary  of  a  joint  committee. 
In  the  Metropolis  the  Local  Government  Board  had  to  take  the  drastic 
step  of  taking  the  infectious  sick  and  the  imbeciles  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  entrusting  them  to  a  separate  body,  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  which  has  become  virtually  a  Public  Health 
Authority.  Only  in  the  Metropolis  and  in  a  score  or  so  of  large 
provincial  towns  has  the  persistent  pressure  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
now  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Boards  of  Guardians  to  place  the  sick  in 
separate  Poor  Law  infirmaries ;  and  that  only  imperfectly.  In  a  majority 
of  the  Unions  the  local  Destitution  Authority,  in  the  teeth  of  medical 
advice,  insists  on  retaining  all  sections  of  the  sick — the  tuberculous,  the 
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cancerous,  the  venereal,  the  maternity  cases,  the  children,  the  senile,  and 
even  sometimes  the  infectious — in  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse. 

The  next  class  which  the  Local  Government  Board  strove  to  get  out 
of  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse  was  that  of  the  able-bodied.  Again 
the  Boards  of  Guardians  resisted,  seeing  no  advantage  in  paying  for 
the  establishment  of  specialised  institutions,  even  as  "  Test  Woi  khouses 
for  the  able-bodied.  Presently,  at  Poplar  in  1871,  and  Again  at  Ken- 
sington in  1882,  the  Local  Government  Board  took  the'  opportunity  of 
there  being  vacant  accommodation  to  persuade  the  Board  of  Guardians 
to  set  aside  a  special  building  for  the  able-bodied  of  their  own  and  of 
a^djacent  Unions.  Similar  experiments  were  started  at  Birmingham  and 
Manchester.  We  shall  point  out,  when  we  come  to  deal  in  Part  II.  with 
the  able-bodied,  how  all  these  experiments,  though  strikingly  successful 
in  their  purpose  of  diminishing  able-bodied  pauperism,  were  one  and 
all  brought  to  untimely  ends  in  consequence  of  being  entrusted  to  a 
Destitution  Authority  unable  to  resist  the  constant  temptation  of  using 
the  vacant  places  for  other  classes  of  paupers.  A  similar  tendency  to 
reversion  is  seen  in  the  various  experiments  that  have  been  tried  by 
individual  Unions  in  segregating  their  own  able-bodied  for  specialised 
treatment.  Our  study  of  their  records  shows  that  these  experiments  are 
always  breaking  down  because  the  Destitution  Authority  cannot  resist 
the  temptation,  when  its  other  wards  get  full,  of,  first  temporarily  and 
then  permanently  relegating  to  their  so-called  able-bodied  block,  detach- 
ments of  such  other  classes  of  destitute  persons  as  the  men  over  sixty, 
the  sane  epileptics,  and  even  the  able-bodied  of  the  other  sex. 

To  complete  the  survey  of  the  efforts  of  the  Central  Authority  to  break 
up  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse-^we  have  to  record  its  action  on  behalf 
of  the  only  class  not  hitherto  mentioned,  by  its  sut^cessive  circulars,  from 
1900  onward,  urging  Boards  of  Guardians  to  provide  specialised  accommo- 
dation for  the  worthy  aged.  These  attempts  have  met  with  little  result, 
as  the  great  majority  of  Boards  of  Guardians  have  felt,  and  sometimes 
expressly  reported,  that  the  structural  arrangements  of  the  General  Mixed 
Workhouse  did  not  permit  of  any  such  separate  accommodation  as  was 
suggested.  In  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  fewer  than  a  thousand 
old  persons  are  as  yet  provided  for  in  the  separate  Poor  Law  Institutions 
on  which  the  Report  of  1834  insisted. 

We  need  not  recount  the  parallel  histories  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
where  the  success  of  the  Central  Authorities  in  inducing  the  local 
Destitution  Authorities  to  make  specialised  institutional  provision  for 
the  separate  classes  has  been,  on  the  whole,  even  less  successful  than  in 
England  and  Wales.^ 

'  *  Though  the  system  of  Poor  Relief  in  Scotland  is  assumed  to  be  mainly  one 
of  Outdoor  Relief,  and  though,  in  fact,  four- fifths  of  the  paupers  are  relieved  in  their 
own  homes,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Poorhouse  population  is  rapidly  rising,  having 
increased  50  cent,  in  the  last  decade,  and  now  amounts  to  15,000.  The  seventy 
Poorhouses  that  have  gradually  covered  the  country,  eight  of  which  are  great 
establishments  (accommodating  over  500  persons  each),  do  not  appear  to  us  to  differ 
essentially  from  the  General  Mixed  Workhouses  of  England  and  Wales,  which  are, 
in  proportion  to  population,  not  much  more  numerous.  In  Ireland,  where  only 
two-fifths  of  the  paupers  receive  Outdoor  Relief,  the  169  General  Mixed  Workhouses 
seem  to  us  to  have  all  the  characteristics  of  those  of  Great  Britain,  with  even  greater 
extremes  of  size  and  promiscuity.  Many  of  them  are  quite  small  and  primitive  in 
their  arrangements.  On  the  other  hand,  seven  have  more  than  500  inmates  ;  and  the 
South  Dublin  Workhouse,  with  an  average  of  over  4,000  inmates  of  both  sexes  andijf 
all  ages,  physical  states,  and  mental  grades,  within  the  Workhouse  walls,  appears  to 
us,  in  more  than  one  sense,  the  most  monstrous  aggregation  of  the  United  Kingdom^- 
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We  are  anxious  to  make  clear  that  it  is  not  to  any  inferiority  of  calibre, 
or  any  lack  of  good  intention,  in  the  members  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  the  Parish  Councils  of  Scotland,  that 
we  ascribe  their  almost  invariable  failure  to  free  themselves  from  the 
dominion  of  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse.  Tt  is,  we  think,  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  the  Destitutioa  Authority,  having  to  deal  with  all  classes  of 
persons  merely  because  the}''  are  destitute,  to  make  this  characteristic  of 
destitution  their  dominant  idea.  la  this  connection  it  is,  we  think,  highly 
significant  that,  in  the  model  Union  of  Bradford,  in  which — to  use  the 
words  of  its  late  Chairman—"  the  determination  to  break  up  the  mass  of 
pauperism  into  its  component  parts,  and  to  deal  separately  with  each 
of  these  parts,"  has  "  been  the  guiding  principle  of  the  Guardians  in 
recent  years,"*  we  see  how  hard  is  the  way  and  how  imperfect  is  the 
success  of  any  Destitution  Authority  that  aims  at  providing  really 
separate  institutions,  under  distinct  management,  for  each  of  the  hetero- 
geneous series  of  classes  committed  to  its  care.  The  only  class,  even  at 
Bradford,  which  has  been  completely  separated  off  from  the  rest  is  that  of 
the  children,  for  whom  admirable  "  Scattered  Homes "  are  provided. 
Yet  even  here  the  Destitution  Authority  cannot  refrain  from  sending  in 
other  destitute  persons.  "  I  was  sorry,"  reports  our  Children's  Investi- 
gator, in  speaking  of  the  St.  George's  Children's  Home  at  Bradford,  to 
see  a  defective  girl,  aged  seventeen,  helping  in  the  housework.  These 
defectives  are  very  often  to  be  foand  in  the  Children's  Homes.  They  are 
too  old  for  the  schools,  they  cannot  be  sent  out  to  service,  and  are  sent  to 
help  in  the  Children's  Homes,  pending  a  decision  about  their  destination 
which  the  Guardians  are  very  slow  to  make.  They  are  very  much  out  of 
place  amongst  young  children.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  they  should  be 
sent  to  proper  Homes  for  Defective3."t  And  it  is  the  same  with  the  other 
Classes.  Genuine  philanthropic  feeling  has  induced  the  Bradford  Board 
of  Guardians  to  build,  a  couple  of  miles  away  from  the  General  Workhouse, 
a  charming  quadrangle  of  separate  tenements  for  their  most  respectable 
aged.  Yet,  because  it  had  presently  to  provide  additional  accommodation 
for  destitute  sane  epileptics,  and  then  a  place  for  the  destitute  able-bodied 
men  to  be  subjected  to  the  Outdoor  Labour  Test,  this  Destitution  Authority 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  housing  its  epileptics  in  the  very 
quadrangle  occupied  by  the  old  men  and  women ;  of  setting  the  able- 
bodied  men  to  work  on  the  same  site  ;  and  of  placing  all  three  classes 
—the  most  worthy  aged,  the  sane  epileptics,  and  the  Outdoor  Labour  Test 
Men — under  one  and  the  same  Superintendent.  Meanwhile,  within  the 
walls  of  the  old  Workhouse,  we  find  the  blocks  of  the  able-bodied  and 
semi-able-bodied  men  and  women  closely  henmied  in  by  new  and 
elaborate  hospital  blocks  for  different  groups  of  the  sick,  the  whole  within 
the  same  curtilage,  entered  by  the  same  gate,  and  under  the  formal 
superintendence  of  the  same  Master  and  Matron. 

(e)  Conclusions. 

We  have  therefore  to  report : — 

(1)  That  the  General  Mixed  Workhouses  of  England,  Wales  and 
Ireland,  and  the  Poorhouses  of  Scotland,  whether  urban  or  rural; 

*  The  History  of  Poor  Law  Administration  in  Bradford,  1838-1906,  compiled  from 
the  MS.  records,  by  Mrs.  Spencer,  B.A.,  D.Sc.  (Econ.),  p.  13. 

t  Report  ...  on  the  Condition  of  the  Children,  by  Dr.  E.  WilUams,  1908,  p.  105. 
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new  or  old,  large  or  small,  sumptuous  or  squalid,  all  exhibit  the  same 
inherent  defects,  of  which  the  chief  are  promiscuity  and  unspecialised 
management. 

(2)  That  these  institutions  have  a  depressing,  degrading,  and 
positively  injurious  effect  on  the  character  of  all  classes  of  their 
inmates,  tending  to  unfit  them  for  the  life  of  respectable  and 
independent  citizenship. 

(3)  That  the  institution  of  a  General  Mixed  Workhouse,  whether 
large  or  small,  was  decisively  condemned  by  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners of  1834;  that  it  has  been  repeatedly  condemned  since  that 
date  by  a  succession  of  competent  critics ;  that  this  condemnation 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  evidence  given  before  us,  by  the  reports 
of  our  own  Investigators,  and  by  the  individual  inspections  that  we 
have  been  able  personally  to  make  in  many  different  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

(4)  That  the  institution  is  everywhere  abhorred  by  the  respectable 
poor,  and  that,  in  our  judgment,  the  continued  incarceration  within 
its  walls  of  the  non-able-bodied  or  dependent  poor,  who  are 
admittedly  incapable  of  earning  an  independent  livelihood,  cannot 
be  justified. 

(5)  That  the  continuance  of  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse  as 
the  main  method  of  institutional  treatment,  alii<e  by  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  of  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  by  the  Parish 
Councils  of  Scotland,  in  spite  of  such  long -continued  and  widespread 
condemnation,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  these  bodies  are 
essentially  Destitution  Authorities,  charged  with  the  "relief"  of 
persons  of  the  most  different  ages,  ailments,  and  conditions,  in 
respect  only  of  their  destitution. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  Outdoor  Relief  of  To-day. 

The  common  alternative  to  maintenance  in  the  General  Mixed  Work- 
house, in  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  alike,  is,  for  all 
classes  of  the  non-able-bodied,  a  small  allowance,  usually  weekly,  of 
money,  food,  and,  less  frequently,  clothing.*  This  practice,  which  is  as 
old  as  the  Elizabethan  Poor  Laws,  was  not  condemned,  and  was  scarcely 
even  criticised  in  the  Report  of  1834.  In  contrast  with  the  emphatic 
condemnation  of  Outdoor  Relief  to  the  able-bodied,  the  authors  of  the 
Report  of  1834,  like  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of  1885-47,  seem  in 
fact  to  have  acquiesced,  so  far  as  the  non-able-bodied  classes  were  con- 
cerned, in  a  continuance  of  the  then  existing  practice  of  staving  off 
destitution  by.  small  money  doles,  which,  in  cases  of  permanent  incapacity 
or  old  age,  became  weekly  allowances  almost  mechanically  continued 
during  life.  There  were,  however,  two  requirements  made  by  the  Report 
of  1834  in  respect  of  the  administration  of  relief  to  the  non-able-bodied, 
as  well  as  to  the  able-bodied.  Uniformity  in  the  administration  of 
relief,"  says  the  Report,  "  we  deem  essential,  as  a  means,  first  of  reducing 
the  perpetual  shifting  from  parish  to  parish,  and  fraudulent  removals  to 
parishes  where  profuse  management  prevails,  from  parishes  where  the 
management  is  less  profuse ;  secondly,  of  preventing  the  discontents 
which  arise  among  the  paupers  maintained  in  the  less  profuse 
management,  from  comparing  it  with  the  more  profuse  management 
of  adjacent  districts ;  and  thirdly,  of  bringino^  the  management,  which 
consist  in  details,  more  closely  within  the  public  control."-[-  And  the 
uniformity  of  treatment  on  which  the  Report  of  1834  laid  so  much 
stress  was  held  to  apply  in  a  special  degree  to  the  administration  of 
Outdoor  Relief  in  respect  of  the  character  or  past  conduct  of  the  appli- 
cants. "  The  natural  tendency  "  of  the  relieving  Authority  "  to  award 
to  the  deserving  more  than  is  necessary,  or  ...  to  distinguish  the 
deserving  by  extra  allowances "  was  denounced  in  that  Report  as  an 
evil.  "  The  whole  evidence,"  it  was  declared,  shows  the  danger  of 
such  an  attempt.  It  appears  that  such  endeavours  to  constitute  the 
distributors  of  relief  into  a  tribunal  for  the  reward  of  merit,  out  of  the 
property  of  others,  have  not  only  failed  in  effecting  the  benevolent 
intentions  of  their  promoters,  but  have  become  sources  of  fraud  on  the 
part  of  the  distributors,  and  of  discontent  and  violence  on  the  part  of  the 
claimants."J 

This  system  of  granting  doles  and  allowances  to  the  non-able-bodied 
poor,  accepted  by  the  Royal  Commission  of  1834,  has  never  been  pro- 
hibited by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  has  accordingly  continued, 
with  its  authority,  down  to  the  present  day.  The  sum  thus  distributed 
is  now  very  large,  approaching,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  no  less  than 
4,000,000^.  sterling  annually.    It  has,  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  greatly 

*  In  this  chapter  we  describe  more  particularly  the  Outdoor  Eelief  administration 
of  England  and  Wales.  That  of  Ireland  appears  to  us  to  be  in  all  respects  essentially 
similar,  and  to  have,  in  full  measure,  the  same  shortcomings  and  defects.  The 
administration  of  Outdoor  Eelief  in  Scotland — there  called  aliment — diflTers  some- 
what in  form,  and  we  shall  describe  these  differences  later.  But,  in  our  judgment, 
the  criticisms  that  we  make  of  the  administration  of  England  and  Wales  applies,  in 
the  main,  also  to  that  of  Scotland. 

t  Eeport  of  Poor  Law  Commission  of  1834,  pp.  279,  280. 

i  Ibid.,  p.  47. 


incrensed,  and  it  is  at  present,  taking  the  whole  United  Kingdom,  probably 
greater  than  at  any  time  since  1834.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
of  the  paupers  are,  in  fact,  in  receipt  of  Outdoor  Eelief. 

We  were  surprised  to  find  that,  as  far  as  England  and  Wales  are 
concerned,  contrary  to  the  usual  impression,  no  Order  has  ever  been  issued 
regulating  or  controlling  the  very  extensive  provision  thus  made  for  the 
great  mass  of  the  non-able-bodied  poor.  So  far  as  the  orphans  and 
deserted  children,  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  sick  and  the  mentally  afflicted, 
and  the  widows  with  legitimate  offspring,  are  concerned — and  these  make 
up  nine-tenths  of  the  pauper  host— the  Boards  of  Guardians  all  over 
England  and  Wales  have  been  permitted  to  exercise  unchecked  their 
power  of  awarding  doles  and  allowances,  under  such  conditions  as  seemed 
to  them  fit  * 

(a)  Local  Bylaws  as  to  Outdoor  Relief. 

Under  these  circumstances  many  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  have,  for 
their  own  guidance,  framed  Bylaws  or  Standing  Orders  as  to  Outdoor 
Relief,  which  afford  an  interesting  vision  of  their  divergent  ideals  of 
administration.  The  most  frequent  clause  in  the  couple  of  hundredf  such 
Bylaws  that  we  have  seen  is  one  which  makes  the  grant  of  Outdoor 
Relief  dependent  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  applicant.  This  is 
expressed  sometimes  as  excluding  those  who  are  actually  of  "  immoral 
habits,"}  or  "habitual  drunkards  and  bad  characters," §  or  merely  "known 
to  be  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  public  houses."||  Some  Boards  exclude 
"  common  beggars  or  "  persons  known  to  be  addicted  to  begging  "  ;** 
others  disqualify  anyone,  whatever  his  present  conduct,  who  "  has  wasted 
his  substance  in  drinking  or  gambling,  or  has  led  an  idle  or  disorderly 
life ;  "ft  or  those  who  cannot  satisfy  the  Relief  Committee  tliat  their 
destitution,  has  not  been  caused  by  "  their  own  vicious  habits  or  their 
own  improvidence  or  intemperance  in  the  past.  Occasionally  a  particular 
form  of  extravagance  is  specially  penalised  by  the  refusal  of  Outdoor 
Relief.  In  a  large  number  of  Unions  we  find  a  rule  prohibiting  the  grant 
of  Outdoor  Relief  to  the  widows  of  men  who  had  been  provident  enough 
to  insure  for  their  funeral  expenses,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians,  such  funeral  money  had  been  "  lavishly  or  improperly 

*  This  absence  of  any  rules  as  to  Outdoor  Eelief  to  the  non-able-bodied  was 
noticed  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor,  1895  (Vol.  II.,  Qs.  2073, 
2074,  2124-6,  2420,  3192,  3193),  when  it  was  urged  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
ought  to  frame  such  rules. 

t  In  the  coarse  of  an  inquiry  which  one  of  our  Committees  directed  to  be  under- 
taken into  the  policy  pursued  at  different  dates  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  a 
collection  was  made  by  one  of  our  members  of  234  local  Bylaws  now  in  force,  regu- 
lating the  administration  of  relief.  About  360  Boards  of  Guardians  stated  that  they 
had  no  such  Bylaws,  and  the  remaining  sixty,  mostly  in  small  Unions,  did  not  reply 
to  the  inquiry. 

X  Eules  of  Chorlton  Board  of  Guardians  ;  similarly  at  Salford,  Prestwicb,  Bolton, 
Rochdale,  Wakefield,  Dudley,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  York,  Newport,  and  many  other 
Unions.  The  Monmouth  Board  of  Guardians  excludes  also  persons  of  "indolent 
habits." 

§  Rules  of  the  Chertsey,  Colchester,  Leighton  Buzzard,  Llanelly,  Reigate,  Rorasey, 
Steyning,  and  other  Boards  of  Guardians. 

II  Regulations  of  the  Bristol  Board  of  Guardians. 
^  Regulations  of  Bath  Board  of  Guardians. 

**  Regulations  of  the  Cheltenham  Board  of  Guardians ;  also  at  Dudley  and 
Warwick. 

tt  Rnles  of  the  Shardlow  Board  of  Guardians. 

%%  Rules  of  Biggleswade  and  Luton  Boards  of  Guardians. 


expended/'*  The  professed  aim  of  these  Boards  of  Guardians  is  to 
make  the  grant  of  Outdoor  Relief  not  merely  necessary  relief,  dependent 
exclusively  upon  the  economic  circumstances  of  the  case,  but  (as  some  of 
them  frankly  avow)  an  indulgence  "  to  persons  of  past  and  present  good 
conduct,  who  require  relief  by  reason  of  unmerited  misfortune  ;  '  f  wh6 
can  show  a  thrifty  past,"i  or  that  "  whilst  in  work  they  did  all  they 
could  to  make  provision  against  time  of  sickness  or  want  of  employ- 
ment "  ;§  or  "  whose  destitution  has  arisen  from  no  fault  of  their 
own/'ll  This  conception  of  granting  Outdoor  Relief  according  to  the 
past  conduct  of  the  applicant  is  most  fully  carried  out  by  the  Sheffield 
Board  of  Guardians,  which  deliberately  aims  in  its  Bylaws  at  a  "  classifica- 
tion of  the  recipients  of  relief  with  a  view  to  the  better  treatment  of  those 
of  good  character."  Thus,  those  whose  past  life  (which  must  be  combined, 
by  the  way,  with  twenty  years'  residence  within  the  Sheffield  Union) 
entitles  them  to  the  utmost  indulgence  (Class  A),  get  5s.  per  week  per 
adult ;  those  who,  though  equally  destitute  and  presumably  costing  as 
much  to  keep,  fall  short  of  this  high  standard  by  one  or  two  or  three 
degrees  (Classes  B,  C,  and  D)  receive,  to  live  upon,  respectively,  4s.,  3s.,  or 
only  2s.  6d.  per  week  per  adult.^f  This  determination  to  discriminate, 
in  the  actual  amount  of  Outdoor  Relief  allowed,  between  the  deserving 
and  the  undeserving — which  we  find  everywhere  influencing  the  stricter 
type  of  Guardian,  and  which  one  of  the  most  strictly  administered  Unions 
thus  explicitly  avows — is,  as  we  have  seen,  significantly  at  variance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  1834  Report. 

It  is  perhaps  with  regard  to  wives  apart  from  their  husbands,  and 
widows,  that  the  Bylaws  relating  to  Outdoor  Relief  display  the  most 
extraordinary  of  their  diversities.  The  Langport  Board  of  Guardians 
professes  to  refuse  all  Outdoor  Relief  to  healthy  able-bodied  widows 
under  any  circumstances,  however  large  may  be  their  dependent  families.** 
Most  Unions  which  have  rules  prohibit  Outdoor  Relief  to  widows, 
whatever  their  legitimate  family,  who  have  had  an  illegitimate  child ; 
indeed,  any  person  who  may  have  given  birth  to  an  illegitimate  child  " 
is  commonly  excluded. Widows  who  have  only  "  a  small  family, "jj  or, 

*  Standing  Orders  of  Bradford  Board  of  Guardians.  Similar  provisions  exist  at 
Anglesey,  Shepton  Mallet,  JSTorwich,  Marlborough,  and  dozens  of  other  places ;  some- 
times merely  suspending  the  Outdoor  Relief  of  the  extravagant  widow  for  one,  two, 
three,  or  six  months,  or,  more  vaguely,  ''for  a  time." 

t  Rules  of  Mitford  and  Launditch  Board  of  Gruardians. 

X  Rules  of  Okeharapton  Board  of  Guardians. 

§  Regulations  of  the  Merthyr  Tydvil  Board  of  Guardians  ;  similarly  at  Halifax, 
Holbech,  Hunslet,  Brighton,  Horncastle,  Bridge,  Whitchurch,  Farnham,  Hartley 
Wintney,  Ti'owbridge,  Bridporfc,  Faversham,  Eastry,  Garstang,  Weymouth,  etc. 

II  Rules  of  Narberth  Board  of  Guardians.  We  have  noticed  more  than  a  hundred 
Bylaws  or  Standing  Orders,  making  the  grant  of  Outdoor  Relief  dependent  thus  on 
conduct. 

^  Rules  of  the  Sheffield  Board  of  Guardians ;  Evidence  before  Commission, 
Qs.  40354-40868,  40113-40118.  Similar  rules  have  now  been  adopted  elsewhere 
(see,  for  instance,  those  of  the  Worksop  Board  of  Guardians).  The  onl}^  justificatioti 
for  this  distinction  that  can  be  given  appears  to  be  the  assumption  that:  "  Yery 
often  the  more  indifferent  classes  are  hiding  something  from  us."  (Evidence  before 
the  Commission,  Q.  40115.)  **  Rules  of  Langport  Board  of  Guardians. 

ft  Rules  of  the  Holborn  Board  of  Guardians  and  many  others.  But  various  other 
Unions  only  exclude  the  mothers  of  young  illegitimate  children,  and  one  (Norwich) 
merely  forbids  Outdoor  Relief  "  until  the  child  is  at  least  three  months  old."  At 
North  Bierley,  such  cases  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  full  Board ;  and  the  Board  of 
Guardians  of  St.  Thomas,  Exeter,  has  a  regular  scale  of  Is.  6d.  per  week  prior  to  the 
birth  of  the  child,  and  3s.  6d.  per  week  for  four  weeks  afterwards. 

XX  Rules  of  Kingsclere,  Hartley  Wintney,  Weymouth  and  Farnham  Boards  of 
Guardians.  lu.  Ui^:.' 
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if  an  able-bodied  widow  "of  the  working  class,"  not  more  than  two 
children,*  are  made  ineligible  in  some  Unions.  Far  more  usual  is  it  to 
require  the  widow  with  only  one  child  to  keep  herself  and  child  without 
relief  at  all,  fafter  the  first  six  months — some  say  after  the  first  three 
months,^  after  the  first  two  months, §  or  even  the  first  month ||  —  of 
her  widowhood  ;  at  least,  say  some  Boards,  if  the  child  is  a  year  old,1F 
eighteen  months  old,**  two  years  old,-|"f  or  of  school  age.lt  Many  Unions 
express  the  same  idea  by  providing  that  children  in  excess  of  one  or  two 
should,  in  preference  to  any  grant  of  Outdoor  Relief — and  in  face  of  the 
present  strong  objection  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  the  presence  of 
children  in  this  institution — be  taken  into  the  Workhouse,§§  the  General 
Mixed  Workhouse  that  we  have  described.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
Unions  expressly  provide  for  Outdoor  Relief  to  a  widow  with  only  one 
child  ;||  II  or  without  any  dependent  child  at  all, If H  and  even,  subject 
to  being  considered  by  the  whole  Board,  to  widows  with  illegitimate 
children  born  since  their  widowhood.***  No  less  diverse  are  the  fates 
in  different  Unions  of  wives  deserted  by  their  husbands.  Most  Boards  of 
Guardians  profess  to  refuse  Outdoor  Relief  to  all  such  cases,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  preventing  collusive  desertions.  Others  withhold  it  only  for 
six  months,ftt  ^  three  years,§§§  or  even  for 

five.  II  l|  II  On  the  other  hand,  some  Unions  explicitly  provide  that 
deserted  wives  shall  be  treated  as  if  they  were  widows. Iffll  One  island 
Union  does  the  same  if  the  husband  is  "beyond  the  seas,"****  whilst 
others  give  relief,  notwithstanding  their  fear  of  collusive  desertions,  if 
there  are  several  children.-j"t"I"[-  There  are  several  Unions  which, 
apparently  without  consideration  of  the  effect  on  the  children,  make  the 
Outdoor  Relief  to  deserted  wives  conditional  on  the  women  and  children 
first  going  into  the  Workhouse — the  General  Mixed  Workhouse  that  we 

*  Eegulations  of  St.  Mary  Abbot's,  Kensington,  Board  of  Guardians, 
t  This  was  recommended  in  a  Local  Government  Board  Circular  of  December  2nd, 
1871.    In  Ireland  Outdoor  Belief  to  a  widow  with  fewer  than  two  dependent  children 
is  forbidden  by  statute  (10  Yict.  c.  31,  sec.  1). 

X  Bules  of  Lewisham  and  Holborn  Boards  of  Guardians. 
§  Eules  of  Mitford  and  Launditch  Board  of  Guardians. 
II  Bules  of  Banbury  Board  of  Guardians. 
•[  Eules  of  Monmouth  Board  of  Guardians. 
**  Eules  of  Ellesmere  Board  of  Guardians. 

tt  Eules  of  Cardiff,  Merthyr  Tydvil,  Narberth  and  Carmarthen  Boards  of 
Guardians. 

Bules  of  Anglesey  and  Burnley  Boards  of  Guardians. 
§§  This  was  actually  recommended  in  a  Local  Government  Board  Circular  of 
December  2nd,  1871. 

nil  Bules  of  Marlborough  and  South  Molton  Boards  of  Guardians. 

Instructions  to  Belief  Committee,  Prestwich  Board  of  Guardians ;  Begulations 
of  Docking,  Bugby,  and  Long  Ashton  Boards  of  Guardians. 
***  Begulations  of  Leicester  Board  of  Guardians, 
ttt  Bules  of  the  Glanford  Brigg  Board  of  Guardians. 

XXt  E-ules  of  the  Brighton,  Lewisham,  Boston,  Hinckley,  Petworth,  Farnham, 
Glutton,  Lymington,  Carmarthen,  Cardiff,  Swansea,  Bath,  Bichmond,  Haverfordwest, 
and  Prescot  Boards  of  Guardians.  This  was  recommended  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  Circular  of  December  2nd,  1871. 

§§§  Rules  of  Horncastle  Board  of  Guardians. 

mill  Eules  of  Aston  Board  of  Guardians. 

Bules  of  Leigh  and  Bochdale  Boards  of  Guardians. 
****  llules  of  Anglesey  Board  of  Guardians. 

tttt  Bules  of  Wakefield,  Worksop,  Leeds,  Burnley  and  Alnwick  Boards  of 
Guardians. 
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have  described — for  such  time  as  the  Guardians  think  jfit.*  If  there 
is  any  validity  in  the  assumptions  of  the  Report  of  1834  that  an  absence 
of  uniformity  in  Poor  Law  administration  produces  discontent  amongst 
paupers  and  a  perpetual  shifting  from  place  to  place  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Guardians'  laxity,  the  divergencies  in  policy  in  the 
cases  of  widows  with  children,  or  widows  who  have  had  an  illegitimate 
child,  or  deserted  wives  or  unmarried  mothers,  would  appear  to  be  just 
those  in  which  these  assumptions  would  be  most  likely  to  apply. 

Some  Boards  push  their  test  of  conduct  beyond  the  applicant  himself ; 
and  deny  Outdoor  Relief  to  applicants  "  residing  with  relatives  of  immoral, 
intemperate,  or  improvident  character,  or  of  uncleanly  habits."!  There 
are  even  Bylaws  in  many  Unions — in  spite  of  an  express  statutory 
provision  that  such  women  should  be  treated  as  widows — forbidding  the 
grant  of  Outdoor  Relief  to  "married  women  (with  or  without  families) 
whose  husbands,  having  been  convicted  of  crime,  are  undergoing  a  term 
of  imprisonment " ;  J  a  common  rule  sometimes  loosely  expressed  so  as  to 
apply  to  the  dependents  of  all  persons  detained  in  prison,  even  if  merely 
awaiting  trial.  § 

But  Boards  of  Guardians  frequently  have  further  Bylaws  or  Standing 
Orders  as  to  Outdoor  Relief,  which  are  based  on  other  considerations  than 
the  character  or  conduct  of  the  applicant.  More  than  a  dozen  South - 
country  Unions,  of  which  we  have  seen  the  rules,  choose  arbitrarily  to 
limit  the  grant  of  Outdoor  Relief,  without  reference  to  the  character  or 
conduct  of  the  applicant,  to  such  persons  as  have  completed  two  years 
residence  within  the  Union.  ||  In  Worksop  the  deserted  wife  having  one 
or  more  children,  if  of  good  character,  and  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Guardians,  her  desertion  is  from  no  fault  of  her  own,  will,  if  she  has 
resided  within  the  Union  for  ten  years,  be  granted  4s.  a  week,  and  Is.  6d. 
for  each  child.    If,  however,  she  has  resided  there  for  any  shorter  period 

*  Rules  of  Creditor!  and  Tiverton  Boards  of  Gruardians.  The  provision  for  the 
wives  and  families  of  absentee  soldiers,  marines,  sailors,  militiamen  and  Army 
Reserve  men  called  up  for  service  is  equally  diverse.  In  many  Unions,  the  Bylaws 
forbid  Outdoor  Relief  to  any  such  cases;  in  others  {e.g.,  Docking  and  Medway),  the 
Bylaws  provide  for  it  to  be  given  at  discretion ;  at  Rugby,  and  Bristol,  it  can  be  given 
by  the  whole  Board ;  at  Wakefield  and  King's  Korton,  only  if  there  is  more  than  one 
child  ;  while  at  Croydon  the  scale  explicitly  allows  so  much  for  each  child.  When  in 
1877  the  Local  Government  Board  was  urged  to  prohibit  Outdoor  Relief  to  this  class , 
it  refused  to  do  so. 

t  Bylaws  of  Alnwick  Board  of  G-uardians. 

X  Regulations  of  West  Derby  Board  of  Guardians,  and  many  others, 
§  Rules  of  Blandford  Board  of  Guardians,  and  many  others.  But  the  Docking 
Board  explicitly  allows  Outdoor  Relief  to  the  wives  and  children  awaiting  trial.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Prestwich  Board  expressly  allows  Outdoor  Relief  to  prisoners' 
wives  at  discretion;  the  Chelmsford  Board,  if  there  is  even  one  dependent  child j 
other  Boards,  if  there  are  two  or  more  children;  whilst  only  a  few  comply  with  the 
law  (7  and  8  Vict.  c.  101,  s.  26;  Art.  4  of  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order,  1844), 
and  expressly  treat  them  as  if  they  were  widows.  At  Merthyr  Tydvil  they  get 
Outdoor  Relief  for  the  first  six  months  only ;  whilst  at  Crediton  and  Tiverton  the 
reverse  course  is  followed,  no  Outdoor  Relief  being  given  until  the  wife  and  children 
have  entered  the  Workhouse  for  a  time.  At  Stafford  only  the  wives  of  men  who  are 
hardened  offenders,  having,  at.  any  rate,  been  more  than  once  convicted  of  crime,  are 
denied  Outdoor  Relief.  The  Hfiverfordwest  Board,  on  the  other  hand,  denies  it  only 
to  the  dependents  of  men  whose  off*ences  have  been  comparatively  venial — that  is  to 
say,  only  if  the  husband  has  been  given  a  sentence  not  exceeding  six  months  ;  whilst 
the  Holborn  Board  makes  a  special  exception  in  favour  of  wives  whose  husbands  are 
in  gaol  for  assaulting  them. 

II  Rules  of  Newton  Abbot,  Okehampton,  East  Stonehouse,  South  Molton,  Wells, 
Taunton,  Blandford,  Wellington,  Marlborough,  Wimborne,  Wincanton,  Shepton 
Mallet,  Yeovil,  Chichester  and  Medway  Boards  of  Guardians. 
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than  ten  years,  she  will  only  get  3s-  a  week,  and  Is.  6d.  for  each  child.* 
Many  other  Boards  of  Guardians  profess  the  enlightened  policy  of 
insisting  on  a  sanitary  home ;  refusing  Outdoor  Relief  to  anyone, 
whatever  his  or  her  character  or  conduct,  who  is  living  in  a  cottage 
or  a  room  "  kept  in  a  dirty  or  slovenly  condition " ;  f  or  "  in  premises 
reported  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  be  unfit  for  occupation, 
either  from  overcrowding  or  from  being  kept  in  a  filthy  condition  " ;  I 
or  "  reported  by  the  Sanitary  Officer  as  injurious  to  health " ;  §  or  "  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Relief  Committee  detrimental  to  the  moral  or  physical 
welfare  of  the  inmates  " ;  |1  or  merely  "  premises  in  which  it  is  undesirable, 
on  account  of  its  sanitation,  condition  or  locality,  that  they  should  reside."^ 
This  restriction  on  the  home  is  sometimes  widened  in  scope  and  sometimes 
particularised.  Thus,  Outdoor  Relief  may  be  refused  to  an  applicant, 
however  deserving,  who  has  the  misfortune  to  live,  as  so  many  of  the 
poor  do  live,  "  amid  insanitary  or  immoral  surroundings."**  Applicants 
must  not  live  in  common  lodging-houses  ;f  f  nor  lodge  on  premises  licensed 
for  the  sale  of  drink  ;  H  nor  even  live  in  "  furnished  lodgings,"  |§  nor  rent 
"furnished  rooms'';  ||  ||  at  any  rate,  if  these  are  such  as  the  Guardians 
deem  unsuitable."  Ill  On  the  other  hand,  too  good  a  home  is  as  fatal  a 
disqualification  in  some  Unions  as  too  bad  a  home  is  in  others,  Outdoor 
Relief  is,  in  some  places,  refused  to  persons,  whatever  their  character  and 
conduct,  who  live  "  in  cottages  rented  above  the  average  rent  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood "  ;  ***  or  in  a  dwelling  of  "  a  higher  rent  than  £3  (per  annum  ?)  in 
a  town  or  £2  in  a  rural  district  "  ;  fff  or  "  £5  rent  rural  and  £6  urban  "  ;  ^ 
or  £6  rent  rural  and  £7  urban"  ;  §§§  or  "at  the  gross  estimated  rental 
of  £10  or  upwards ";  II II II  or  who  occupy  "a  cottage  and  land  (small 
holding)  "  of  any  kind ;  or  more  than  half  an  acre  of  Jand  ;  ****  or  any 
tenement  "  the  rent  of  which  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  unreasonably 

high."tttt 

But  the  applicant  for  Outdoor  Relief  will,  according  to  the  particular 
part  of  England  in  which  he  or  she  lives,  have  also  to  fulfil  other  require- 
ments. He  or  she  must  not  be  "  living  alone  in  a  house ;"  HH  or,  as  it 
is  more  usually  specified,  must  be  "  competent  to  take  care  of  himself  or 

*  Enles  of  the  Worksop  Board  of  Guardians, 
t  Rules  of  the  God  stone  Board  of  Guardians. 

X  Regulations  of  the  Cardiff  Board  of  Guardians  ;  also  at  Carmarthen. 
§  Rules  of  the  Kingsclere  Board  of  Guardians ;  also  at  Bi-idport,  Trowbridge,  &c. 
j|  Rules  of  the  ISTcwport  Board  of  Guardians  ;  similarly  at  North  Bierley,  Licbheld.  ' 
^  Regulations  of  the  Darlington  Board  of  Guardians. 
Rules  of  the  Leigh  Board  of  Guardians, 
ft  Rules  of  the  Stafford,  Newport,  Willesden,  Lichfield,  Dudley,  Leigh,  Rochdale, 
North  Bierley,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  Skipton,  and  Halifax  Boards  of  Guardians. 
;|;;|:  Rules  of  the  Richmond,  Stafford,  Lichfield,  and  Leigh  Boards  of  Guardians. 
§§  Rules  of  Medway  Board  of  Guardians. 
II II  Rules  of  Bristol  Board  of  Guardians. 

Rules  of  the  Leigh  and  Skipton  Board  of  Guardians. 
***  Rules  of  the   Kingsclere,   Beaminster,   Richmond,   Bridport,  Trowbridge, 
Hartley  Wintnejs  Whitchurch,  Merthyr  Tydvil,  Farnham,  and  Romsey  Boards  of 
Guardians. 

ttt  Rules  of  the  Aberayron  Board  of  Guardians. 

f'l'l  Rules  of  the  Ellesmere  Board  of  Guardians  (limit  raised  in  1900  to  £6  raral 
and  £7  urban). 

§§§  Rules  of  Whitchurch  Board  of  Guardians. 

llllll  Rules  of  the  Leigh  Board  of  Guardians. 
•{[■[[^  Rules  of  Anglesey  Board  of  Guardians. 

Rules  of  Ellesmere,  Yv^hitchurch,  and  Langport  Boards  of  Guardians, 
tttt  Rules  of  the  Leek  Board  of  Guardians. 
tXtt  Ihid. 
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herself,"  or  be  "residing  with  some  person  competent  and  willing  to  take 
charge  of  him  or  her  ;  "*  or  have  "  friends  or  relatives  to  attend  to  them."f 
But  such  relative  or  friend  must  not  be  a  daughter,  for  Outdoor  Relief 
will  be  refused  to  "  any  parent  having  a  girl  at  home  over  thirteen  years 
of  age  capable  of  earning  her  living ;  '*J  or  "  over  fourteen  years,"  or 
"  above  fifteen  years."§  At  the  same  time,  applicants  for  Outdoor  Relief 
must  not  live  together  or  share  houses  with  each  other,  for  Outdoor  Relief 
"shall  not  be  granted  to  more  than  one  family  in  the  same  house ;"|| 
nor  must  they  even  let  off  part  of  a  house  in  lodgings  without  great 
discrimination;  as  "no  Outdoor  Relief"  will  be  given  "to  persons  who 
let  lodgings  or  rooms  to  more  than  a  married  couple  with  children  or  to 
more  than  one  lodger ;  whilst  "  no  woman  on  Outdoor  Relief  is 
"allowed  to  take  in  a  male  lodger  except  by  permission  of  the  Relief 
Committee  "  ;**  nor  may  she  have  resident  with  her  "  any  woman  with  an 
illegitimate  child  or  children."1[  We  may  add  that  in  some  Unions  no 
Outdoor  Relief  is  allowed  to  any  person  having  a  dog  in  his  possession,  or 
"  keeping  a  dog  or  gun,  or  holding  a  licence  for  either ;  "tf  or  having  an 
alio fcmentC  except  by  way  of  loan or,  in  one  case,  keeping  dogs, 
horses,  donkeys,  cows,  or  poultry."! § 

The  question  of  thrift  seems  to  be  a  puzzling  one  to  Boards  of  Guardians. 
As  we  have  mentioned,  many  Unions  require  the  applicant  for  Outdoor 
Relief  to  "  have  shown  signs  of  thrif t."j|  |1  Yet,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
occupation  of  a  small  holding,  the  holding  of  an  allotment,  the  keeping 
of  a  cow  or  a  donkey,  or  the  possession  of  poultry  is,  in  some  Unions, 
actually  a  cause  of  disqualification.H[  So  is  the  possession  of  a  cottage, 
a  Post  Office  annuity,  or  a  tiny  investment  of  any  sort,  for  "  no  Outdoor 
Relief  "  except  as  a  loan,  will  be  given  to  persons  in  receipt  of  money 
derived  from  property;"***  or  except  "to  the  actually  destitute."! ft 
The  only  form  of  saving  which  Boards  of  Guardians  seem  willing  to 
recognise  and  encourage  in  the  concrete,  and  not  merely  by  abstract 
advice,  is  that  of  subscription  to  a  friendly  society.  In  one  Union, 
according  to  its  Rules,  "  no  Outdoor  Relief "  will  be  given  "  to  any 
applicant  under  forty-five  "  unless  he  is  actually  "  drawing  sick  pay  from 
a  friendly  society. "JJJ  i\part  from  the  recent  statutory  direction  that 
allowances  from  such  a  society  not  exceeding  5s.  a  week  are  to  be 
altogether  excluded  from  the  Guardians'  consideration,  various  Unions 
arrange  for  subscribers  to  "  Benefit  Societies  to   receive  special  con- 

*  Rules  of  Hemel  Hempstead  Board  of  G-uardians;  similarly  at  St.  Neots, 
Hitchin,  Towcester,  and  St.  Albans. 

t  Eegulations  of  Bristol  Board  of  Guardians. 
X  Rules  of  Newport  Pagnell  Board  of  Guardians. 
§  Rules  of  Hardingstone  and  Luton  Boards  of  Gaardians. 
II  Regulations  of  the  Prescot  Board  of  Guardians. 
■j[  Rules  of  the  King's  ISTorton  Board  of  Guardians. 

Rules  of  the  Norwich  Board  of  Guardians.    At  Ashton-under-Lyne  widows 
may  net  take  in  male  lodgers  at  all. 

tt  Rules  of  Hartley  Wintney,  Mitford  and  Launditch,  and  Shardlow  Boards  of 
Guardians. 

XX  Rules  of  Hartley  Wintney  Board  of  Guardians. 
§§  Rules  of  Farnham  Board  of  Guardians, 
nil  Rules  of  the  Porehoe  Board  of  Guardians. 
•f[^  "  Another  practice  which  I  regard  as  objectionable  is  that  of  refusing  relief 
because  the  applicant  may  keep  a  pig  or  fowls,  both  of  which  certainly  mean  food, 
and  perhaps  bring  in  a  little  money."    (Evidence  before  the  Commission.  Q.  72681, 
Par.  ?3.)  ***  Bylaws  of  the  Alnwick  Board  of  Guardians- 

ttt  Rules  of  Whitchurch  Board  of  Guardians. 
XXX  Rules  of  Romsey  Board  of  Guardians. 
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sideratioD."*  "  A  person  who  has  been  a  member  of  a  friendly  society 
for  at  least  ten  years,  and  has  ceased  to  be  a  member  through  no  fault  of 
bis  own  "  —or  the  widow  of  such  person — may  even  receive  6d.  a  week 
above  the  ordinary  scale  of  Outdoor  Relief.f  But  even  in  this  matter 
many  Boards  of  Guardians  limit  their  encouragement  in  various  ways. 
Only  one  seems  willing  to  exclude  all  "  club  pay  ...  in  fixing  the 
amount  of  relief/'J  Others  will  not  take  into  account  "  any  sum 
exceeding  10s.  per  week  received  from  a  Benefit  Society," §  or  even 
anything  in  excess  of  the  bare  statutory  sum  of  5s.  a  week  ;||  or  only 
half  of  any  such  excessive  savings.*J  Various  other  Unions  so  far  limit 
their  Outdoor  Relief  to  those  who  have  provided  themselves  with  sick 
pay,  as  to  insist  that  the  sick  pay,  together  with  the  Outdoor  Relief,  must 
never  exceed  "  the  usual  rate  of  wages."**  There  are  even  Unions  which 
profess  by  their  Bylaws  to  ignore  the  recent  statute ;  thus  one  will  only 
leave  wholly  out  of  consideration  such  pay  not  exceeding  2s.  6d.  a  week, 
and  will  treat  any  greater  provident  insurance  up  to  5s.  a  week  as  if  it 
were  2s.  6d.,  unless  the  applicant  has  a  wife  and  family  dependent  on 
hiiD.tt  Some  other  Unions  still  retain  Bylaws  providing  merely  for  the 
supplementing  of  the  sick  pay  by  such  Outdoor  Relief  as  may  be  needed 
for  support.^  A.nd  the  Runcorn  Board  of  Guardians  still  defiantly  print, 
in  their  Yearbook  for  1906-7,  the  old-fashioned  rule  that  "sick  money 
received  from  a  club  by  an  applicant  for  relief  shall  be  taken  at  the  full 
value."  §§ 

Even  more  inconsistent  one  with  another  are  the  local  Bjdaws  relating 
to  the  earning  of  wages.  Some  Boards  of  Guardians  profess  to  prohibit  it 
altogether,  ordaining  that  "  no  person  in  receipt  of  permanent  Outdoor 
Relief  shall  be  permitted  to  work  for  wages,"||  ||  except,  say  some  Boards 
of  Guardians,  widows  to  whom  Outdoor  Relief  has  been  granted,  who  are 
expressly  permitted  to  "  work  for  wages."1f^  The  prohibition  is  put  in 
another  form  by  Boards  of  Guardians  which  forbid  Outdoor  Relief  "  in 
aid  of  wages  or  other  earnings."***  Sometimes  it  is  only  earning  more 
than  a  specified  maximum  that  is  made  a  disqualification  for  Outdoor 
Relief — more  than  2s.  per  head  per  week,  at  Barton-upon-Irwell ;  more 
than  4s.  per  head  per  week,  at  York  and  Halifax  ;  or  more  than  half  a 
crown  per  head  per  week  after  paying  the  rent,  at  King's  Norton  and 
Bolton. f ft  '^^^  Worksop  Board  of  Guardians  makes  an  express  exception 
for  widows  and  deserted  wives,  who  are  thus  permitted  to  earn  money.ifJJ 
On  the  other  hand,  not  only  is  a  woman  allowed  to  earn  money  to 

*  Eegulations  of  the  Lewes  Board  of  Guardians ;  similarly  at  Godstone,  Trow- 
bridge, Petwortli,  CoJ  Chester,  Ohertsey. 

t  Rules  of  the  Keynsham  Board  of  Guardians. 

X  Rules  of  the  Worksop  Board  of  Guardians. 

§  Regulations  of  the  Burnley  Board  of  Guardians. 

11  Eules  of  the  Ru^by  Board  of  Guardians  ;  similarly  at  Swansea  and  Derby. 
^  Regulations  of  the  Bristol  Board  of  Guardians. 

**  Rules  of  the  Aylesbury  Board  o£  Guardians;  similarly  at  Banbury  and 
Cheltenham. 

ft  Regulations  of  the  Leicester  Board  of  Guardians. 

XX  Rules  of  the  Anglesey.  Docking,  and  Mitford  and  Launditch   Boards  of 
Guardians. 

§§  Rules  of  the  Runcorn  Board  of  Guardians. 

*||||  Rules  of  St.  Neots  Board  of  Guardians.    Analogous  rules  exist  at  Hertford, 
Wycombe,  Leominster,  St.  Albans,  Hemel  Hempstead,  Hitchin  and  elsewhere. 
Rules  of  the  Hitchin  Board  of  Guardians. 
**  Rules  of  Mitford  and  Launditch  and  Whitcharch  Boards  of  Guardians, 
-f-ft  Rules  of  Boards  of  Guardians  of  Unions  named. 
XXt  Bules  of  Worksop  Board  of  Guardians. 
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supplement  her  Outdoor  Relief,  as  at  Hitchin  and  Worksop,  but  various 
Boards  of  Guardians  so  far  recognise  the  earning  capacity  of  their 
recipients  of  Outdoor  Relief  as  to  lay  down  regular  scales  of  relief 
diminishing  in  proportion  to  earnings.  Thus  the  Prestwich  Board  of 
Guardians  explicitly  provides  that  "in  case  of  relief  given  in  aid  of 
earnings  ....  where  the  earnings  amount  to  at  least  one-third  of 
the  sum  named  in  the  scale  ....  the  maximum  amount  of  relief, 
including  such  earnings,  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  named  in  the 

following  scale,  viz.,  two  persons,  6s  six  persons,  14s.  per 

week."*  Another  way  of  effecting  the  same  result  is  to  say  that  "the 
relief  granted  shall  be  on  such  a  scale  that,  with  the  income  coming  into 
the  house  from  other  sources  the  amount  shall  not  exceed  3s.  per  iiead."f 
On  the  other  hand  the  Leigh  Board  of  Guardians  ignores  any  income  or 
other  resources  not  exceeding  one- third  of  the  scale  of  Outdoor  Relief. J 
The  earnings  from  letting  lodgings  are  sometimes  systematically  com- 
puted and  deducted  from  the  amount  of  Outdoor  Relief  according  to 
the  scale  in  force  ;  thus  at  Cheltenham,  a  male  lodger  boarding  in  the 
house  is  reckoned  as  equivalent  to  2s.  a  week  profit,  and  a  female  lodger 
at  Is.  6d.  a  week  ;§  whilst  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Warwick  a  male 
lodger  is  regarded  as  worth  3s.  per  week.  ||  Where  the  applicant  lives  with 
relatives,  it  is  provided  in  the  Bylaws  of  some  Boards  of  Guardians  that 
the  aggregate  earnings  and  income  from  all  sources  of  the  whole  family 
group  shall  be  taken  into  account,  whether  or  not  the  members  are  legally 
liable  to  maintain  the  applicants  Sometimes  this  is  put  in  the  form 
that  Outdoor  Relief  will  be  refused  to  a  widow  "  able  to  do  all  the 
usual  household  duties  "  who  has  an  unmarried  son  at  home  "earning  full 
weekly  wages."**  The  climax  is  perhaps  reached  in  those  Unions  in 
which  Outdoor  Relief,  far  from  being  restricted  to  the  destitute,  is 
explicitly  confined,  in  the  case  of  widows  with  children,  to  those  who 
can  prove  that  they  are  earning  not  less  than  three  shillings  a  week.ff 

This  analysis  of  local  Bylaws  reveals,  we  think,  a  hopeless  confusion 
of  policy  on  the  crucial  question  of  how  far  Outdoor  Relief  should 
be  restricted  to  those  who  ha.ve  been  thrifty  in  the  past,  or  who  are 
still  exerting  themselves  to  earn  a  partial  livelihood.  Some  Boards  of 
Guardians  profess  to  abide  by  an  entirely  contrary  interpretation  of  the 
Poor  Law,  and  to  confine  Outdoor  Relief  to  the  actually  destitute.  "  It  is 
the  duty  of  a  Board  of  Guardians/'  says  one  Board,  "  to  relieve  actual 
destitution,  that  is  to  say,  to  relieve  the  poor  who  are  unable,  without 
support  from  the  rates,  to  provide  themselves  with  the  absolute  necessities 
of  life,|J  and  who  have  no  relations  who  can  be  required  by  law  to  main- 
tain them  ;  but  not  to  administer  charity  in  the  sense  of  alleviating  the 

*  Kules  of  the  Prestwich  Board  of  Gruardians.  Obher  Boards  direct  that :  "  Any 
earnings  of  the  family  shall  be  taken  into  consideration  in  computing  the  amount 
of  relief" — e.g.,  Standing  Orders  of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  and  Skipton  Boards  of 
Guardians. 

t  Eules  of  Skipton  Board  of  Guardians. 

%  Rules  of  Leigh  Board  of  Guardians. 

§  Regulations  of  Cheltenham  Board  of  Guardians. 

j|  Eules  of  Warwick  Board  of  Guardians. 

*\\  "  No  Outdoor  Relief"  will_be  allowed  "to  persons  residing  with  relatives  where 
the  united  income  of  the  family  is  sufEcient  for  the  support  of  all  its  members 
whether  such  relatives  are  liable  by  law  to  support  the  appjicant  or  not "  (Rules  of 
Northwich  and  Bradford  Boards  of  Guardians). 
Rules  of  Godstone  Board  of  Guardians. 

tt  Eules  of  Ohorlton  and  Salford  Boards  of  Guardians. 

%X  In  another  Union,  it  is  *'  a  sufficiency  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life " 
(Regulations  of  St.  Mary  Abbot's,  Kensington  Board  of  Guardians). 
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lot  of  those  who  are  poor,  but  not  actually  destitute."*  Under  the 
Poor  Law,"  says  another  Board,  "  destitution,  not  poverty,  gives  the  only 
claim  to  relief  from  the  Poor  Rates."-[-  "  Society,"  says  another  Board, 
"  owes  relief  to  those  only  who,  by  force  of  circumstances,  are  rendered 
unable  to  provide  for  the  necessaries  of  life ;  to  distribute  relief  in  any 
other  case  is  to  create  mendicity,  to  encourage  idleness,  and  to  produce 
vice.  The  function  of  the  Guardians  is  to  relieve  destitution  actually 
existing,  and  not  to  expend  the  money  of  the  ratepayers  in  preventing  a 
person  from  becoming  destitute.  Public  relief  is  designed  to  meet  destitu- 
tion irrespective  of  the  particular  person,  or  of  his  good  or  bad  character.  "J 
But  whatever  may  be  otherwise  prescribed,  an  examination  of  the 
scales  of  Outdoor  Relief  embodied  in  these  Bylaws  makes  it  clear  that 
these  doles  and  allowances  are  practically  always  professedly  fixed  on  the 
understanding  that  the  applicants  have  earnings,  or  other  sources  of 
income,  without  which  they  must  inevitably  starve.  Indeed,  there  are 
only  two  or  three  Unions  in  England  in  which  we  have  found  the  case 
of  persons  having  absolutely  no  means  expressly  differentiated  in  the 
Bylaws  from  that  of  persons  working  for  wages  or  having  other  sources 
of  income. §  The  lowest  scale  that  we  have  come  across  is  that  of  Hert- 
ford, which  grants  for  each  adult  only  Is.  a  week  and  5  lbs.  of  flour,  or 
its  equivalent  in  bread.||  More  usual  is  it  to  find  the  scale  allowing 
2s.  6d.  per  week  for  an  adult  (as  at  Bedminster,  Prestwich,  Nantwich, 
Epping,  etc.);  or  3s,  (as  at  Cheltenham,  North  Bierley, Hardingstone,  etc.)  ; 
or  3s.  6d.  (as  at  Warwick)  ;  though  in  a  very  few  Unions  it  is  put  at 
as  much  as  4s.  (as  at  Newport),  and  even  5s.  (as  at  Loughborough  and 
Bradford).  For  each  child  residing  at  home  one  Union  still  gives  only  6d. 
and  5  lbs  of  flour,  1[  others  Is.  and  a  loaf,**  occasionally  Is.  and  two  loaves,-j"|- 
and  in  some  cases  Is.  6d.,j:|  or  2s. §§ — in  most  Unions,  we  understand, 
without  anything  additional  being  allowed  for  the  mother,  if  she  is  an 
able-bodied  widow — as  compared  with  the  2s.  per  week  for  each  child  which 
the  guardians  of  Bradford  and  Sheffield  think  necessary  in  addition  to  a 
sum  for  the  mother  herself.  The  scale  is  put  in  more  complicated  form 
at  Derby  beginning  with  man,  wife  and  one  child  at  5s.,  and  rising  to 
man,  wife  and  ten  children  at  12s,  6d.  or  widow  and  ten  children,  13s.  8d.||  || 

*  Bylaws  of  Itichmond  (Surrey)  Board  of  Guardians. 

t  Bules  of  Grodstone  Board  of  Guardians  ;  similarly  at  Calne,  Luton,  Oundle, 
North  Bierley,  Hemel  Hempsted,  St.  ISTeots,  Bugby,  Hitchin,  Farnham,  Chard, 
Bedford,  etc.  The  Williton  Board  of  Guardians,  on  the  other  hand,  make  it  a 
condition  of  "  the  maxiiimm  Outdoor  Belief  that  the  applicants  are  destitute. 

%  Rules  of  Preston  Board  of  Guardians. 

§  "  At  Bradford,  widows  with  dependent  children  who  are  unable  to  go  out  to 
work  in  consequence  of  their  Whole  time  being  required  in  properly  attending  to 
their  children  ;  who  have  no  adult  male  lodgers  ;  whose  children  do  not  sell  or  beg 
in  the  streets ;  who  attend  to  their  children's  health  and  cleanliness ;  and  whose 
habits  in  every  way  are  satisfactory  to  the  Guardians  or  their  visiting  inspector,"  get 
5s.  a  week  for  the  mother,  4s.  for  the  first  child,  3s.  for  the  second  child,  and  2s.  for 
each  of  the  other  children,  an  exceptionally  liberal  scale.  In  other  cases,  the 
earnings  of  each  child  worker  in  excess  of  Is.  are  deducted  from  the  scale" — 
(Standing  Orders  of  Bradford  Board  of  Guardians). 

II  Rules  of  Hertford  Board  of  Guardians.  ^  Ibid. 

**  Rules  of  Cheltenham,  Epping,  and  Warwick  Boards  of  Guardians. 

ft  Regulations  of  Rugby  Board  of  Guardians. 

%X  Rules  of  Derby,  Shardlow,  Beaminster,  Exeter,  Prestwich  and  Loughborough 
Boards  of  Guardians. 

§§  Regulations  of  the  Merthyr  Tydvil  Board  of  Guardians. 

nil  Rules  of  the  Derby  Board  of  Guardians.  The  Medway  Board  of  Guardians 
gives  a  widow  with  three  or  more  children,  Is.  6d.  per  child  ;  with  fewer  than  three, 
2s.  per  child. 
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being  about  half  what  would  be  allowed  at  Bradford.  One  Union  has  a 
"  summer  scale  "  and  a  "  winter  scale,"  both  very  low,  allowing  a  married 
couple  with  one  child  5s.  a  week  in  summer  and  7s.  a  week  in  winter  ; 
with  Is.  additional  for  each  further  child.*  It  will  be  evident  that,  even 
allowing  for  differences  in  the  cost  of  living,  the  lowest  of  these  widely 
divergent  scales  of  relief,  can  be  described  only — to  quote  the  words  of 
the  Clerk  of  one  of  the  most  important  Unions — as  "  starvation  out- 
relief."t 

(b)  The  Practice  as  to  Outdoor  Reli^if. 

The  Babel  of  principles  "  as  to  Outdoor  Belief  to  the  non-able-bodied, 
revealed  in  the  foregoing  analysis  of  the  Bylaws  formulated  by  the 
different  Boards  of  Guardians,  is  in  flagrant  disregard  of  the  policy  of 
National  Uniformity  recommended  in  the  Keport  of  1834.  Moreover,  we 
cannot  take  even  these  Bylaws  as  measuring  the  diversity  that  prevails. 
So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  only  two-fifths  of  the  Unions 
have  any  rules  at  all,  the  remainder  professing  to  deal  with  each  case  "on 
its  merits."  Even  where  Bylaws  or  Standing  Orders  as  to  relief  still 
appear  in  print,  they  have  in  many  cases  become  obsolete,  or  are  in 
practice  more  frequently  transgressed  than  adhered  to.J  Our  special 
Investigators  into  Outdoor  Relief  report  that  "  Many  Boards  have  drawn 
up  scales  of  relief  for  their  own  guidance.  These  are  printed,  hung  up, 
and  often  disregarded  !  '  Each  case  on  its  merits  '  is  the  formula  used  to 
conceal  much  caprice,  prejudice  and  favouritism.  The  result  is  injustice. 
There  is  neither  the  superficial  equality  of  treatment  which  adherence 
to  a  rigid  scale  gives,  nor  the  deeper  equality  of  treatment  according  to 
ascertained  need.  There  is  little  or  no  attempt  at  discovering  the  whole 
position  of  a  case  and  meeting  it  in  a  thoughtful  fashion.  Guardians 
prefer  to  give  small  sums  to  many  persons  to  thoroughly  helping  a  few. 
For  the  last  fifty  years  the  deterrent  and  repressive  aspects  of  the  Poor 
Law  have  been  urged  upon  them.  They  have  disagreed  and  rebelled, 
but  instead  of  attempting  a  thorough-going  remedial  policy,  they  have 
halted  halfway,  and  settled  down  to  slipshod  inquiry  and  the  soothing 
dole.  They  are  not  relieving  destitution,  but  supplementing  small  and 
precarious  incomes." §  It  was  in  view  of  these  facts  that  we  paid 
special  attention  to  the  actual  practice  in  different  parts  of  the  Kingdom, 
with  regard  to  the  grant  of  Outdoor  Relief;  alike  in  our  oral  examination 
of  witnesses,  in  our  personal  visits  to  see  Boards  of  Guardians  and 
Relief  Committees  at  their  work,  and  in  the  appointment  of  special 
Investigators. 

Wq  find  certain  characteristics  almost  universal,  alike  in  those  Boards 
of  Guardians  which  have  formal  scales  of  relief,  and  those  which  treat 
each  case  on  its  merits."  The  dole  given  is  practically  never  adequate  to 
the  requirements  of  healthy  subsistence.    The  sums  awarded  are  almost 

*  Rules  of  Bucklow  Board  of  Guardians. 

t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  36025.  In  Kensington,  the  Board  of 
Guardians  directed  it  to  **  be  assumed  that  in  this  parish  a  single  person  can  live  on 
3s.  6d.  per  week  besides  rent,  and  a  man  and  wife  on  6s.  6d."  (Regulations  of 
Kensington  Board  of  Guardians.) 

X  "  They  are  continually  evaded."  (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Appendix 
No.  CI.  (par.  15)  of  Vol.  Y.)  "  Refusals  are  seldom  based  upon  the  rules,"  reports 
an  inspector,  *'  even  in  Unions  where  such  profess  to  be  in  force."  **  In  practice," 
reports  another  inspector,  there  is  little  difference  between  the  Boards  which  have 
adopted  regulations  and  those  which  hare  not." 

§  Interim  Report  of  Inquiry  into  the  Effect  of  Outdoor  Relief  ...  in  the 
Counties  of  Suffolk  and  Cambridge,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  p.  17. 
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mechanically  doled  out,  according  as  the  Relieving  Officer  reports  the 
applicant  to  come  into  one  or  other  wide  category,  as  widow,  sick  husband, 
aged  person,  etc.,  without  any  real  consideration  of  the  sum  that  it  would 
require  properly  to  maintain  each  household ;  and  without  any  accurate 
ascertainment  of  the  other  resources.  "  They  do  not  confess  that  they 
have  a  scale,"  says  one  of  the  Inspectors  ;*  "  but  the  frequency  with 
which  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  per  week  will  be  given  for  each  dependent  child,  and 
3s.  for  each  adult,  makes  the  so-called  *  treating  the  case  on  its  merits,' 
really  amount  to  the  same  thing."  The  Guardians,  reports  an  experienced 
Clerk,  "  get  into  their  heads  that  2s.  6d.  or  3s.  a  week  is  the  proper  sum, 
and  they  give  it  to  a  great  number."-|-  What  weighs  with  them  is  that,  if 
they  give  some  such  dole,  "they  have  got  rid  of  the  case."|  "As  a  matter 
of  fact,"  reports  one  Local  Government  Board  Inspector,  these  half- 
crowns,  eighteen pences  and  shillings  are  given  because  the  facts  are  not 
ascertained." §  What  we  have  ourselves  seen  of  the  practice  of  Boards  of 
Guardians  in  different  parts  of  the  country  completely  confirms  this 
testimony.  "  There  are,"  noticed  one  of  our  Committees,  "  no  relief  rules 
or  fixed  scales,  yet  all  the  evils  of  rules  and  scales  of  relief  are  in  existence. 
It  is  a  rule  to  give  2s.  6d.  to  an  aged  person  ;  sometimes  6d.  less,  but 
rarely  ever  more  than  2s.  6d.  One  case  was  that  of  a  widow,  sixty-seven 
years  of  age,  living  alone  ;  the  rent  was  2s.  6d.  (a  week)  ;  they  granted 
only  2s.  (a  week);  there  was  no  other  known  income."  ||  Many  specific  cases 
of  wholly  inadequate  relief  came  before  the  notice  of  our  Investigators. 
^'  This  inadequacy,"  they  report,  "  strikes  us  as  being  particularly  injurious 
in  the  case  of  widows  who  have  young  children  dependent  upon  them ; 
to  whom,  as  we  have  mentioned,  only  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  a  week  is  usually 
allowed  for  the  entire  maintenance  of  each  dependent  child.  So  important 
did  this  allegation  appear  to  us — aff'ecting,  as  it  did,  the  conditions  of  life 
of  no  fewer  than  170,000  children  in  England  and  Wales  whom  the  State 
is  maintaining  on  Outdoor  Relief — that  we  appointed  special  Investigators 
to  inquire  into  the  conditions  under  which  these  children  were  living. 
The  result  of  this  Inquiry  was  to  prove  conclusively  that,  "  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,"  the  amount  allowed  by  the  Guardians  is  not  adequate. 
"  The  children,"  sums  up  our  principal  Children's  Investigator,  "  are 
under-nourished,  many  of  them  poorly  dressed,  and  many  barefooted. 

.  .  .  The  decent  mother's  one  desire  is  to  keep  herself  and  her 
children  out  of  the  workhouse.  She  will,  if  allowed,  try  to  do  this  on 
an  impossibly  inadequate  sum,  until  both  she  and  her  children  become 
mentally  and  physically  deteriorated.  ...  It  must  be  remembered," 
adds  this  medical  expert,  "  that  semi-starvation  is  not  a  painful  process, 
and  its  victims  do  not  recognise  what  is  happening.  .  .  .  We  give 
relief  without  knowing  whether  the  recipients  can  manage  on  it ;  we  go 
on  giving  it  without  knowing  how  they  are  managing  on  it."** 

Along  with  this  fact  that  the  Outdoor  Relief  given  is  practically  never 
adequate  for  healthy  subsistence,  goes  the  other  fact,  which  we  find  almost 

*  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  6092. 
t  lUd.,  Q.  35975. 

t  Ibid.,  Q.  35937.  The  result  is,  as  one  witness  informed  us,  that:  "  Either  the 
spirit  of  cadging  is  fostered,  and  concealment  encouraged,  or  else  the  people  are  left 
in  a  state  of  misery,  children  ill-nourished  and  ill-clad,  old  people  half-starved  on 
bread  and  tea/'    (Ibid.,  Q.  32267,  Par.  11.)  §  Ibid.,  Q.  8870. 

II  Reports  of  Visits  by  Commissioners,  'No.  33  B,  p.  82. 

%  Memorandum  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Steel-Maitland  and  Miss  E.  E,  Squire,  p.  1. 

Report    ...    on  the  condition  of  the  Children,  by  Dr.  Ethel  Williams,  1908, 

p.  88. 
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invariable,  namely,  that  Outdoor  Relief  is  professedly  not  intended  by  the 
Guardians  for  those  who  are  really  destitute  but  for  those  who  can,  in 
some  wa,y  or  another,  see  their  way  to  a  few  shillings  a  week.*  There 
has  grown  up,  we  are  informed,  a  regular  practice  of  giving  Outdoor 
Relief  in  order  to  supplement  the  assumed  other  sources  of  income, 
whether  petty  earnings,  charitable  giftsf  or  contributions  from  relations — 
to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  applicants  often  fictitiously  njagnify  these 
resources  in  order  to  induce  the  Guardians  to  grant  the  dole  of  Outdoor 
Relief ;  and  Guardians  will  even  refuse  to  grant  Outdoor  Relief,  where  the 
applicant,  however  worthy,  really  has  no  other  means  of  livelihood  at  all.J 
We  have  already  seen  to  what  an  extent  the  Bylaws  of  the  different 
Unions  recognise  the  receipt  of  sick  pay  from  a  friendly  society,  and  even 
sometimes  require  it  as  a  qualification  for  Outdoor  Relief.    The  occasional 
allusions  in  the  Bylaw^s  to  such  sources  of  income  as  letting  lodgings, 
cultivating  gardens  or  allotments,  or  keeping  a  dog  "  for  the  purposes  of 
his  business,"  and  even  working  for  wages,  thus  become  intelligible.  So 
plain  did  it  become  to  us  that  women,  in  particular,  were  habitually 
granted  Outdoor  Relief  in  aid  of  their  wages  or  other  earnings  that  vve 
thought  it  necessary  to  appoint  special  Investigators  into  this  practice  all 
over  England  and  Scotland.  §    These  Investigators  found  many  thousands 
of  women  who  were  regularly  in  receipt  of  Outdoor  Relief  working  as 
charwomen,  laundrywomen,  and  domestic  servants  (outdoor) ;  in  dress- 
making, tailoring,  and  all  the  "  needle "  trades ;   in  shoe-making  and 
weaving,  confectionery,  and  box-making ;  in  factories  and  workshops, 
as  well  as  in  their  own  homes  ;  holding  permanent  situations  as  well  as 
temporary  engagements ;  for  weekly,  daily,  and  hourly  wages  as  well  as 
at  piecework  rates.    Even  the  aged  persons  who  are  granted  Outdoor 
Relief  are  habitually  assumed  to  have  some  other  means  of  support.  Those 
who  have  absolutely  no  resources  must,  nearly  everywhere,  go  to  the 
Workhouse — to  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse  that  we  have  described. 
It  is,  indeed,  clear  that  of  the  three  to  four  million  pounds  a  year  annually 
given  in  Outdoor  Relief,  the  greater  part  is  given,  not  in  relief  of 
destitution,  strictly  defined,  but  in  aid  of  poverty.|| 

We  do  not  at  this  point  discuss  the  debateable  question  of  whether  or 
not  this  almost  universal  system  of  granting  Outdoor  Relief  in  supplement 

*  Generally,  in  cases  of  Outdoor  Relief,  says  one  witness,  "  The  applicants  are 
not,  as  yon  might  say,  really  destitute,  and  they  are  not  actually  starving ;  but  their 
income  is  such  as  to  necessitate  some  .  .  .  addition.'*  (Evidence  before  the 
Commission,  Q.  22863.) 

t  *'  One  reason,"  said  a  Gruardian,  "of  the  slackness  in  properly  relieving  is  the 
knowledge  that  there  is  so  much  charity  money.  The  statement  is  made  that  friends 
will  help,  which  means  that  the  people  beg  to  increase  their  miserable  income," 
(Report  ....  on  Endowed  and  Voluntary  Charities  in  certain  places,  and  the 
administrative  relations  of  Charity  and  the  Poor  Law,  by  A.  C.  Kay  and  H.  V. 
Toynbee,  pp.  62,  110.)  t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  0.  19975-19980. 

§  See  the  several  Reports  on  the  Effect  of  Outdoor  Relief  on  Wages  and  other 
Conditions  of  Employment,  by  Miss  Constance  Williams  and  Mr.  Thomas  Jones ;  in 
London,  in  England  generally,  in  Shropshire,  in  Suffolk  and  Cambridge,  in  Scotland, 
respectively  ;  together  with  the    Final  Report,"  by  Thomas  Jones. 

Il  "  The  Poor  Law,"  sum  up  our  Investigators,  "  was  once  supposed  to  deal  with 
destitution  rather  than  with  poverty.  To-day,  however,  the  persons  helped  have  few 
resources  rather  than  absolutely  none.  .  .  .  The  policy  of  Out-relief  throughout  the 
country  is  one  of  granting  small  weekly  doles  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  small 
allowances  per  child  to  the  widow  with  dependents.  .  .  .  Some  Gruardians 
encourage  applicants  to  earn  all  they  can,  and  do  not  reduce  the  relief.  It  is  unusual 
to  cut  down  relief  when  wages  rise,  except  in  the  case  of  children  beginning  to  earn." 
(Final  Report  of  Inquiry  into  the  Effect  of  Outdoor  Relief  on  Wages  and  the  Condi- 
tions of  Employment,  hy  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  p.  10.) 
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of  earnings,  charitable  gifts,  or  the  contributions  of  relations  has  injurious 
results  upon  either  the  market  rate  of  wages  or  the  flow  of  charity.  We 
thought  it  important,  however,  to  ascertain  what  steps  were  taken  by  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  to  satisfy  themselves,  before  granting  their  manifestly 
inadequate  doles  of  Outdoor  Relief,  as  to  the  actual  existence  of  the  other 
resources  which  they  tacitly  assumed  to  exist,  and  as  to  whether  the 
amount  of  such  resources,  joined  with  the  Outdoor  Relief,  was  sufficient, 
and  no  more  than  sufficient,  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  household. 
We  regret  to  say  that,  excluding  a  very  few  exceptionally  administered 
Unions,  we  found  nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  an  ascertainment  of  even 
the  existence,  let  alone  the  amount,  of  any  such  resources.  "  In  a  great 
many  instances,"  testifies  the  Clerk  of  a  great  urban  Union,  ^'  Guardians 
guess  at  the  amount  that  is  coming  in,  and  think  that  because  there  are 
charities  in  the  neighbourhood  these  people  must  be  getting  some  of  it, 
whereas  in  some  cases  I  fancy  they  do  not  get  quite  as  much  as  the 
Guardians  imagine  they  do."*  The  Guardians,  in  fact,  as  an  Inspector 
assured  us,  "  leave  a  good  deal  to  the  imagination  in  cases  of  that  sort."-]- 
The  Guardians,  said  another  witness,  give  such  inadequate  relief  "  in  the 
hope  that  there  are  (other  resources) ;  I  do  not  think  they  give  it  from 
definite  information  at  all.''^  This  testimony  is  borne  out  by  what  Ave 
have  ourselves  seen  of  the  way  in  which  Boards  of  Guardians  deal  with 
the  cases.  "  There  was  hardly  any  evidence,"  notes  one  of  our  committees, 
"that  anything  more  than  the  statements  of  the  applicants  was  used  in 
deciding  their  cases.  Very  little  verification  except  a  visit  to  the  home."§ 
"  Enquiries  as  to  resources,"  notes  another  committee,  are  practically  not 
made  at  all.  .  .  .  Widows  with  children  receive  varying  amounts  ;  it 
seems  quite  a  matter  of  chance  how  much."|| 

The  lack  of  an  ascertainment  of  resources  does  not  always  result  in  too 
little  being  given.  We  are  convinced,  not  only  by  the  testimony  of 
competent  witnesses,  but  also  from  our  own  observation,  that  Outdoor 
Relief  is  sometimes  granted  in  cases  in  which  the  home  could  be  quite  well 
maintained  without  it.  It  is  far  from  infrequent,"  one  official  witness 
assured  us,  "  to  find  that  the  Outdoor  Relief  pa^upers  are  in  possession  of 
considerable  sums  of  money,  or  have  other  means,  which  they  had  not 
divulged  to  the  Relieving  Officer."^  Owing  to  the  persistent  refusal  of  the 
Guardians  to  allow  proper  investigation,  says  the  Superintendent  Relieving 
Officer  of  a  large  London  Union,  "  we  are  done  every  day  we  rise."** 
"  Altogether  seventeen  cases  were  heard,"  notes  one  of  our  committees, 

and  the  applicants  seen.  The  majority  of  these  cases  were  widows  and 
children,  the  relief  being  on  an  unusually  adequate  scale.  Thus,  a  widow 
with  three  children  dependent,  and  earning  14s.  a  week  and  some  food, 
was  given  7s.  a  week  relief,  bringing  her  total  weekly  income  up  to  21s. 
and  food.  In  another  case  a  widow  with  four  dependent  children,  and 
one  boy  earning  15s.  a  week,  with  a  total  income  to  the  family  of  25s., 
received  7s.  a  week,  bringing  their  total  income  up  to  32s.  a  week  for  six 
persons."ft  We  may  cite  in  confirmation  some  recorded  cases.  "  A  widow 
living  with  her  single  daughter    .    .    .    aged  thirty-nine,  who  was 

*  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  35936. 

t  raid.,  Q.  12729.  J  Ibid.,  Q.  32217. 

§  Keports  of  Visits  by  Commissioners,  No.  13,  p.  26. 

II  Ihid.,  No.  75,  p.  145. 

^  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  39776,  Par.  13. 

**  Eeport  on  the  effect  of  Outdoor  Eelief   .    .    in  London,  by  Miss  C.  Williams 
and  Kr.  Thos.  Jones,  p.  13. 
ft  Reports  of  Yisits  by  Commissioners,  No.  22,  p.  49. 
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working  at  the  shoe  works  and  earning  an  average  weekly  wage 

of  18s.  3d.  Two  sons  gave  their  mother  Is.  each  weekly,  which  made  the 
income  20s.  3d.  weekly  for  two  persons.  Guardians  granted  3s.  6d.  and 
6d.  grocery  ia  addition.  The  Relieving  Officer  .  .  ,  reported  each 
time  the  case  came  before  the  committee  that  '  it  was  not  a  case  of  desti- 
tution.'A  Local  Government  Board  Inspector  "stated  that  on  the 
morning  he  was  present  relief  was  granted  where  the  united  earnings  of 
the  family  amounted  to  34s.  per  week/'f  Two  glaring  cases  were  brought 
to  our  notice  in  which  Outdoor  Kelief,  to  the  extent  of  3s.  and  5s.  a  week 
respectively,  was  granted  to  two  families,  of  which  the  total  earnings 
were,  in  the  one  case  40s.  9d.,  and  in  the  other  51s.  6d.  per  week.J 

It  is  possibly  connected  with  this  general  lack  of  ascertainment  of  the 
applicant's  resources,  combined  with  the  absence  of  any  guiding  principle, 
that  we  find  an  amazing  diversity  in  the  treatment  of  similar  cases,  not 
only  between  Union  and  Union,  but  even  within  the  same  Union.  We 
have  ourselves  noticed  this  divergence  between  committee  and  committee 
of  one  and  the  same  Board  of  Guardians,  uncontrolled  by  any  superior 
aathority.§  Nor  is  this  by  any  means  exceptional.  "I  have  found," 
sums  up  one  of  the  Local  Government  Board  Inspectors,  different 
committees  of  the  same  Board  dealing  quite  differently  with  similar 
classes  of  cases,  which  is  obviously  wrong."  In  a  town  where  this 
habitually  takes  place,  "  it  is  known,"  testifies  a  competent  witness,  "  that 
paupers  shift  from  other  districts  of  the  town,  where  the  maximum  is  not 
always  given,  to  the  more  favoured  locality  and  get  the  maximum."|| 
Indeed,  apart  from  divergence  of  practice  between  different  Relief 
Committees  of  the  same  Union^  we  have  ourselves  noticed — what  is  in 
fact  notorious — that  the  same  Relief  Committee  of  the  same  Board  of 
Guardians  will  deal  differently  with  similar  cases  (and  even  with  the  same 
case)  at  successive  meetings,  according  to  the  accident  of  which  of  the 
Guardians  happen  to  be  present.  "  It  is  often  a  matter,"  says  our 
Investigators,  "  of  persuading  a  Guardian  to  take  up  the  case.  If  the 
appeal  succeeds,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Relief  Committee,  the  Guardian 
will  present  the  claims  of  '  My  Mrs.  Smith '  much  as  an  outside  charity 
worker  will.  When  such  personal  relations  are  established  there  may  be 
as  much  or  as  little  fraud  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  for  in  neither 
is  enquiry  alwa^^s  thorough."^;  "  It  was  evident,"  noticed  one  of  the 
committees,  "  that  the  amount  actually  given  in  each  case  varied 
according  to  whetiier  such  applicant  had  or  had  not  a  personal  advocate 
among  the  Guardians.  Thus,  in  one  case  personally  advocated  by  a 
Guardian,  an  old  man  and  his  wife,  living  with  their  married  daugiiter, 
and  paying  no  rent,  received  6s.  a  week.    In  another  case,  not  vouched 

*  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Appendix  XX.  (A),  to  Vol.  lY. 

t  Ihid.,  Q.  49888,  Par.  19.  %  Ibid.,  Q.  11889. 

§  After  seeing  the  relief  work  in  a  certain  Union,  one  of  our  Committees  reported  : 
"  There  are  three  Committees  which  grant  relief,  bat  no  uniformity  is  aimed  at 
between  them.  There  are  no  rules  laid  down  for  their  guidance,  and  there  is  no 
commonly  accepted  guiding  principle  in  the  minds  of  the  respective  Committees." 
(Keports  of  Visits  by  Commissioners,  No.  96,  p.  112.) 

II  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  62742.  "  I  have  known  cases,"  deposed  a 
Relieving  Officer,  "  where  outdoor  relief  has  been  refased  in  one  district,  but  granted 
readily  upon  the  applicant  removing  to  and  applying  in  another  district  "  {Ibid., 
Appendix  No.  LXXXVIII.  (Par.  2,6)  to  Vol.  V.  "  There  is  not  a  fixed  policy  .  .  . 
each  Committee  varies  .  .  .  it  depends  who  is  sitting  on  the  Committee."  (Ibid., 
Q.  50680.) 

^\  Report  .  .  .  on  the  effect  of  Outdoor  Relief  ...  in  London,  by  Miss  C. 
Williams  and  Mr.  Thos.  Jones,  p.  55. 
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for  by  an}^  Guardian,  a  woman  aged  fifty-eight,  and  disabled  by  debiiity, 
paid  rent  Is.  9d.  a  week,  aud  had  no  relatives  able  to  assist  her,  yet  she 
only  received  3s.  6d.,  leaving  lier  Is.  9d.  a  week  to  live  on  after  paying 
her  rent."*  Such  cases  of  inequality  of  treatment,  owing  to  the  accidental 
or  deliberate  absence  or  presence  of  particular  members  of  the  committee 
are,  we  are  informed,  frequent ;  f  and  can,  we  are  assured,  with  an 
Authority  constituted  as  at  present,  scarcely  be  avoided. 

W e  now  corae  to  what  appears  to  us  the  worst  feature  of  the  Outdoor 
Relief  of  to-day.  With  insignificant  exceptions,  Boards  of  Guardians  give 
these  doles  and  allowances  without  requiring  in  return  for  them  even  the 
most  elementary  conditions.!  They  are  bound  by  statute  to  require  that 
the  children  of  school  age  should  be  in  attendance  at  school,  and  this  alone 
is  what  the  average  Relieving  Officers  sees  to.§  As  we  have  mentioned, 
many  of  the  Bylaws  require  the  recipients  of  Outdoor  Relief  to  live  in 
houses  that  are  maintained  in  a  sanitary  state  and  in  homes  kept  reason- 
ably clean.  But  whether  or  not  the  Union  has  Bylaws  to  this  effect,  it  is 
plain  that,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  no  such  condition  is  enforced.  |1 

*  Eeport  of  Yisits  by  Commissioners,  No.  43  A,  p.  94. 

t  Evideijce  before  the  Commission,  Q.  36263,  Par,  2.  The  Rochdale  Board  of 
Guardians  appointed  a  special  Committee  in  1904  to  consider  why  Outdoor  Relief 
was  mounting  up.  "  The  chief  fact  impressed  upon  us  by  our  investigators," 
reported  this  Committee  after  detailed  inquiry,  "  has  been  the  inequalities  of  the 
Orders  made,  inequalities  not  only  between  the  Orders  of  Committee  and  Com- 
mittee, but  between  the  Orders  of  the  same  Committee.  By  inequalities  we  mean 
variations  in  the  relief  allowance  to  cases  of  the  same  class  in  which  circumstances 
are  practically  identical.  .  .  .  The  Relieving  Officers  when  asked  what  explanations 
they  could  give  in  the  matter,"  alleged  "  that  meetings  of  the  same  Committee  are 
not  always  attended  by  the  same  members,  and  that  views  on  cases,  and  the  resultant 
Orders,  vary  with  the  varying  composition  of  the  meetings."  The  cases  adduced 
indicate  that  one  Committee  differed  from  another  in  the  amount  of  relief  given  to 
apparently  similar  cases  by  as  much  as  the  difference  between  2s.  6d.  and  4s. ;  whilst 
the  same  Committee  would  give,  now  3s.,  now  5s.,  to  seemingly  identical  cases. 
(Report  of  Special  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  Question  of  Outdoor  Relief, 
Rochdale  Union,  1905.) 

t  This  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  by  the  Secretary  of  a  Charity  Organisation 
Society.  "I  consider,"  says  this  witness,  "  that  from  the  first  it  should  be  clearly 
explained  to  the  recipients  that  this  supervision  is  a  necessary  condition  of  Out- 
relief.  ...  I  believe  such  increased  supervision  in  the  home  would  tend  to 
diminish  the  desirability  of  Out-relief  and  act  as  a  deterrent.  ...  It  would  also 
ensure  a  much  better  result  from  the  expenditure  in  Out-relief,  and  tend  to  diminish 
pauperism  in  some  degree."  (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Appendix  ISTo.  LXII. 
(Par.  16)  to  Yol.  YII.  "  Out-relief,"  say  our  Investigators,  "  when  given  under  the 
supervision  of  an  Officer  or  Gruardian  with  a  turn  for  constructive  helpfulness,  may 
improve  an  applicant's  character  or  industrial  position  or  domicile.  Thus  pressure 
from  the  Ipswich  Board  forced  a  woman  from  irregular  sack-sewing  at  home,  to 
cleaner  and  more  permanent  work  at  the  stay  factory.  But  this  conception  of  a 
constructive  function  attaching  to  the  granting  of  Out-relief  is  very  rare,  and  is  only 
met  with  in  an  individual  here  and  there."  (Report  ...  on  the  Effect  of  Outdoor 
Relief  in  England,  by  Miss  Williams  and  Mr.  Thos.  Jones,  p.  8.) 

§  The  Metropolitan  Relieving  Officers'  Association  actually  suggested  to  us  that 
even  this  minimum  of  supervision  of  the  household  on  Outdoor  Relief  should  be 
dispensed  with.  "  Seeing  that  school  fees  are  abolished,  it  is  unnecessar;^  that 
Gruardians  or  their  Officers  should  be  compelled  to  obtain  evidence  of  children 
attending  school."  (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  22535  (Par.  7),  22791, 
22792,  22793.) 

II  There  is  even  a  contrary  tendency.  As  we  have  already  seen  in  the  Bylaws, 
some  Boards  of  Gruardians  discourage  the  habitation,  by  persons  on  Outdoor 
relief,  of  rooms  or  cottages  of  too  high  a  rental.  "  If,"  sum  up  our  Investigators, 
"  Guardians  think  a  woman  is  paying  too  much  rent,  she  is  told  to  move  to  cheaper 
rooms.  Sometimes  this  hastens  deterioration  by  withdrawing  the  support  of  a 
respectable  street  and  placing  the  woman  and  children  in  an  unfavourable  environ- 
ment." (Report  ...  on  the  Effect  of  Outdoor  Relief  ...  in  London,  by  Miss 
C.  "Williams  and  Mr.  Thos.  Jones,  p.  63.) 
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We  draw  here  a  distinction  between  the  completely  rural  Union  and  that 
of  the  great  town  or  urban  district.  In  the  former,  though  the  conditions 
are  not  ideal,  the  lowest  depths  are  rarel}^  sounded.  So  far  as  the  towns 
are  concerned  we  have  ourselves  visited  the  homes  of  recipients  of 
Outdoor  Relief  in  Union  after  Union,  only  to  find  their  condition,  in 
the  majorit}^  of  cases,  distinctly  unsatisfactory,  and,  in  many  instances, 
simply  deplorable.  We  have  found  innumerable  cases  of  gross  insanita- 
tion  and  overcrowding,  and  not  a  few  of  indecent  occupation.  We  have 
seen  homes  thus  maintained  out  of  the  public  funds  in  a  state  of 
indescribable  filth  and  neglect ;  the  abodes  of  habitual  intemperance  and 
disorderly  living ;  and  this — as  it  grieves  us  above  all  to  say — even  in 
families  in  which  the  Boards  of  Guardians  are  giving  Outdoor  E-elief  to 
enable  children  to  be  reared.  One  of  our  Committees,  after  visiting  the 
homes  of  the  Outdoor  paupers  in  a  large  urban  Union,  reported  "  that  the 
Guardians  in  distributing  Out-relief  pay  no  attention  to  the  sanitary 
conditions  in  which  the  applicants  live  ;  that  bedridden  cases  are  not 
properly  looked  after ;  that  there  seems  to  be  serious  overcrowding ;  and 
that  Out-relief  administered  on  these  lines  .  .  .  must  not  only  lower 
the  standard  of  public  health  and  hinder  the  work  of  the  Sanitary 
Authorities,  but  must  also  be  really  injurious  to  the  recipients."*  Another 
Committee  "  visited  some  thirty  to  forty  Out-relief  cases.  For  the  most 
part  they  are  living  in  houses  which  reflect  most  serious  discredit  on  the 
Sanitary  Authority,  and  on  the  great  companies  which  have  attracted 
to  the  district  a  large  population.  The  overcrowding  is  of  such  a  kind 
that  ordinary  decency  is  impossible;  both  sanitary  accommodation  and 
water  supply  are  most  inadequate."*!-  A  third  Committee,  visiting  the 
Outdoor  Relief  cases  in  one  of  the  principal  cities  ol:  England,  "  went  on  to 
a  wretched  street;  many  of  the  houses  stood  forsaken  with  broken 
windows  and  doors,  dirty,  forlorn,  and  tumbling  to  pieces.  We  knocked 
at  one  which  was  inhabited.  The  door  was  opened  by  a  big,  hulking 
man,  the  son-in-law  of  the  recipient  of  Outdoor  Relief.  She  was 
blind,  and  lay  on  a  dirty  bed  in  the  front  parlour  ;  she  looked  neglected, 
and  the  room  was  very  dirty,  the  walls  dilapidated.  Almost  the  entire 
space  was  occupied  by  the  blind  woman's  bed  and  that  of  her  daughter, 
who  lay,  I  thought,  not  sober,  certainly  very  dishevelled,  though  it  was 
mid-day.  I  wondered  how  much  of  the  Out-relief  went  to  the  blind 
bedridden  mother,  and  how  much  to  the  daughter  and  her  big  husband.  'J 
Another  Committee,  attending  the  meeting  of  the  Relief  Committee  in  a 
great  town,  reports  that  '  Drunkenness  seemed  to  be  considered  a  venial 
fault.  In  one  case  a  widow  with  children  had  been  receiving  relief  for  two 
years,  although  the  Guardians  had  several  times  been  informed  that  she  was 
drinking.  She  subsequently  became  a  prostitute,  neglected  her  children,  was 
prosecuted  and  imprisoned  at  the  instance  of  the  N.S.P.C.C.  Her  children 
were  taken  charge  of  by  the  Guardians,  and  it  was  on  her  release  from  gaol 
that  the  case  came  up  .  .  .  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the  children. 
We  could  not  help  feeling  that  the  lax  grant  of  Out-relief  probably 
contributed  to  the  mora!  ruin  of  this  woman's  life."§  So  much  were  we 
impressed  by  what  we  had  ourselves  seen  that  we  requested  the  Local 

*  Reports  of  Yisibs  of  Oommissioners,  ISTo.  43  B,  p.  95. 

t  Ihid.,  No.  U  B,  p.  97.  .t  Ibid.,  No.  45  0,  p.  102. 

§  Ihid.,  No.  19,  p.  44.  "  There  is  no  supervision,"  the  Olerk  of  one  of  the  most 
important  Unions  informs  ns,  *'  as  to  how  the  Out-reUef  is  expended.  Many  instances 
have  coine  to  the  Gruardians'  notice  where  it  has  been  ridiculously  misapplied." 
(Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q,  39776.)     Of  one  Yorkshire  Ujuou  wg  are  told 
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Government  Board  to  ask  their  Inspectors  for  general  reports  upon  the 
character  of  the  homes  in  their  districts  into  which  Outdoor  Relief  was 
being  given.*  These  reports  unfortunately  bear  out  our  own  impressions. 
"  The  outdoor  poor  relieved  in  all  large  cities,"  reports  one  of  these 
Inspectors,  '*  may  be  broadly  classified  in  three  divisions  :  first  a  minority 
of  really  respectable  and  decent  folk"  whose  homes  "are  generally  kept 
clean  and  often  comfortable  " :  next,  'Hhe  bulk  of  the  recipients  of  out- 
relief  who  have  sunk  into  pauperism  from  various  causes  or  combination 
of  causes,  some  self-created,  such  as  drink,  vice  and  thrift! essness.  Old 
age,  sickness,  general  ineflaciency  and  lack  of  industrial  training  account 
for  many  cases.  The  homes  of  this  class  vary  considerably  according  to 
individual  character  a,nd  circumstances.  .  .  .  Taken  as  a  whole,  their 
condition  is  not  very  much  worse  than  their  neighbours  who  are  not 
chargeable,  and  sometimes  it  is  better."  But  there  is,  as  he  adds,  a  third  class 
to  whom  Boards  of  Guardians  persist  in  giving  Outdoor  Relief  without 
requiring  any  improvement.f  "  Too  frequently  they  represent  the  most 
demoralised  and  diseased  of  the  population.  They  include  sane  epileptics, 
imbeciles  and  cripples  of  the  lowest  class.  Their  homes  are  nearly  always 
to  be  found  in  the  poorest  quarters  where  population  is  densest.  Cleanli- 
ness and  ventilation  are  not  considered  of  any  account.  The  furniture  is 
always  of  the  most  dilapidated  kind.  The  beds  generally  consist  of  dirty 
palliasses  or  mattresses  with  very  scanty  covering.    The  atmospliere  is 

that : — "  Cases  struck  off  the  roll  for  misconduct  are  very  infrequent,  not  one  per 
annum.  .  .  .  When  relief  is  stopped  for  immorality,  the  offenders  appeal  again 
to  the  Gruardians  and  are  re-instated."  (Eeport  ...  on  the  Effect  of  Out-relief 
in  England,  by  Miss  0.  Williams  and  Mr,  Thos.  Jones,  p.  83.)  In  one  large  town, 
*'^the  Believing  Oflficers  could  recall  but  one  case  reported  forbad  conduct  during  the 
last  three  years."    Ihid,,  p.  63.) 

*  Summary  of  Eeports  on  the  Conditions  of  the  Outdoor  Poor  by  certain  of  the 
General  Inspectors  of  the  Local  Grovernment  Board.  The  reports  themselves  were 
supplied  to  the  Commission,  but  it  was  thought  better  to  print  only  a  summary  of 
them,  and  to  omit  references  to  particular  Unions.  We  therefore  omit  all  names 
of  persons  or  places.  We  append  a  few  further  quotations  from  these  authoritative 
E-eports.  "  There  is  no  doubt  whatever,"  says  one  Inspector,  "  that  a  large  number 
of  the  Outdoor  paupers  are  living  in  an  environment  of  filth  and  immorality,  and  in 
many  cases  I  fear  they  are  participants  in,  and  abettors  of  these  foul,  insanitary  and 
degrading  conditions."  Another  says,  "  The  conditions  are  very  often  bad  indeed 
and  are  quite  incompatible  with  decent  living  for  the  adults  or  with  a  respectable  and 
heathful  upbringing  of  the  children  where  they  exist.  ...  In  the  same  street  the 
Relieving  OflBcer  stated  he  had  four  other  cases  all  living  in  single  cellar  rooms." 

t  We  give  one  case  as  it  was  reported  by  our  Committee  which  heard  it  dealt 
with.  "Widow,  53,  two  married  sons  and  one  son  single  at  work,  younger  son,  and 
one  son,  invalid,  suffering  from  early  phthisis,  and  two  girls  12  and  9.  The  widow 
was  a  drinker  threatened  with  paralysis.  The  single  sons,  the  mother,  and  the  two 
daughters  lived  together.  The  single  son  at  work  gave  all  his  wages,  16s.,  to  the 
mother.  Half  the  rent  of  5s.  6d.  was  paid  by  one  of  the  married  sons.  The  G  uardians 
decided  to  give  4s.  in  kind  weekly  to  the  widow,  and  urged  by  the  Chairman  she 
agreed  to  'put  no  obstacle'  in  the  way  of  the  phthisical  son  being  sent  by  the 
Guardians  to  a  sanatorium.  As  the  mother  was  a  drunkard,  it  seemed  hardly  well 
to  give  Outdoor  Eelief.  If  the  House  had  been  offered,  the  mother  would  have  been 
kept  from  drink,  the  phthisical  son  sent  to  a  sanatorium,  and  the  girls  cared  for  at 
the  Cottage  Homes.  !N^ow  one  fears  the  Outdoor  Eelief  will  promote  the  drinking 
and  not  stop  the  infection,  from  which  one  of  the  members  of  the  family  had  already 
suffered  and  died."  (Eeports  of  Yisits  by  Commissioners,  No.  25  A,  p.  66.)  Our 
Medical  Investigator  adduces  the  following  case  : — "  A  woman  with  three  children, 
all  suffering  from  itch,  refused  to  go  into  the  workhouse,  and  received.  Out-relief 
without  any  restriction  on  their  movements.  .  .  .  The  whole  family  lived  unre- 
strainedly in  the  poor  part  of  a  town,  mingled  with  others  of  their  class,  and  had 
every  opportunity  to  spread  the  disease."  (Eeport  ...  on  the  Methods  and 
Eesults  of  the  Present  System  of  Administering  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Medical  Eelief, 
by  Dr.  J.  C.  MoYail,  1907,  p.  60.) 
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offensive,  even  fetid,  and  the  clothing  of  the  individuals,  old  and  young, 
is  ragged  and  filthy.    Bankrupt  in  pocket  and  character,  this  class  look  to 
the  rates  to  support  them,  and  are  never  backward  in  making  application. 
The  children  are  neglected,  furnish  the  coin  plaints  of  the  N.S.P.C.C. 
inspectors,  and  fill  the  homes  of  the  Guardians.    The  men  are  drunkards, 
gamblers,  workshy  boys  and  often  criminals.    The  women  are  too  often 
immoral  as  well  as  unclean  and  neglectful.    Souteneurs  may  be  included 
in  this  class.    .    .    .    It  is  impossible  with  the  present  powers  to  deal 
satisfactorily  with  the  various  subsections  of  (this  class).    .    .    .  The 
Guardians  feel  forced  to  give  relief  to  bad  cases  because  of  the  children, 
or  for  fear  of  some  allegation  of  want  of  consideration  to  destitute  ruffians 
or  drunkards."    We  wish  carefully  to  guard  against  it  being  supposed 
that  this  description  applies  to  the  bulk,  or  even  to  the  majority,  of  the 
cases  on  Outdoor  Kelief.    There  are  among  them,  even  in  the  large  towns, 
numbers  of  worthy  and  decent  people  of  sober  and  respectable  lives.  But 
it  is  necessary  to  realise  that,  under  the  present  administration  of  Outdoor 
Relief,  there  are  many  recipients  who  are  of  the  kind  described  in  the 
foregoing  graphic  report.    And  this  report,  authoritative  in  itself,  is 
confirmed  by  those  of  the  other  Inspectors.    "  I  found,"  writes  one  of 
them  after  visiting  the  Outdoor  Relief  cases,  "  far  too  much  intemperance, 
and  sometimes  even  drunkenness,  in  cases  to  which  relief  was  being 
granted.    It  was  most  observable  in  the  overcrowded  quarters  and  slums. 
Closely  allied  to  it,  and  as  a  rule  the  fruits  of  it,  were  filth,  both  of  person 
and  surroundings ;  and  sadder  even  was  the  neglect  and  resultant  cruelty 
to  children  who  were  ill-fed  and  ill-clad.    .    .    .    Though  the  living- 
room  might  be  fairly  clean,  the  rest  of  the  house  was  a  mass  of  filth,  the 
bedding  dirty,  a  heap  of  ill-smelling  rags  for  bed  clothes,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere vile  and  vicious.    In  some  instances  even  the  living-room  was  a 
disgrace  to  humanity."    We  must  add  that  another  Inspector  reports  that 
"a  not  inconsiderable  proportion  of  Guardians"  take  the  view,  first,  that 
the  disposal  "  of  the  relief  granted  by  them  is  a  matter  for  which  not  they, 
but  the  recipients,  are  responsible  ;  and,  secondly,  that,  however  small 
the  relief  given  to  a  person  with  little  or  no  other  apparent  means  of 
subsistence,  it  is  no  one's  business  to  inquire  further  if  the  applicant  is 
satisfied."    "  The  first  of  these  views,"  continues  the  Inspector,  "  which  I 
have  heard  expressed  even  by  a  Chairman  of  a  Board  of  Guardians,  is 
almost  an  incitement  to  a  careless  parent  to  waste  on  drink  money  which 
should  be  devoted  to  the  nourishment  and  clothing  of  the  children  ;  while 
the  second  may  mean  a  bargain  between  a  parsimonious  Board  of  Guardians 
and  liberty-  or  license- loving  paupers  for  the  lowest  terms  on  which  they 
will  keep  out  of  the  workhouse."    The  same  testimony  is  given,  with  a 
special  emphasis  derived  from  his  professional  experience,  by  our  Medical 
Investigator.    "  The  worst  kind  of  public  policy,"  sums  up  Dr.  McVail, 
"  is  that  under  which  an  Authority  representing  a  community  confers 
personal  benefits  without  any  accompanying  requirement  of  good  order 
or  obedience.    I  heard  of  a  Relieving  Officer  in  an  urban  Union  who, 
reporting  on  an  application,  recommended  that  relief  be  refused  because 
the  applicant  was  a  lazy  loafer,  continually  to  be  found  at  public- 
house  corners,  and  any  money  he  received  would  be  spent  in  drink.  A 
Guardian  listening  to  this  report  indignantly  demanded  to  be  told : 
What  right  has  anyone  to  interfere  with  how  a  man  spends  his  money  ? 
The   wrong  policy   is  crystallised   in   the   Guardian's   query.     It  is 
surely  obvious  that  if  individuals  or  their  dependants  are  to  be  selected 
for  maintenance  in  whole  or  in  part  by  local  rates  or  Imperial  taxes 
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tbey  should  in  their  maintenance  be  duly  controlled  by  the  authority 
which  supports  them.  The  principle  is  so  elementary  as  hardly  to  require 
setting  forth,  but  under  the  Poor  Law  it  is  abrogated  every  day  of  the 
year  and  every  hour  of  the  day  .  .  .  Persons  suffering  from  the  most 
serious  transmissible  maladies  are  afforded  relief  without  prevention  of 
opportunities  to  inoculate  the  healthy  or  contaminate  the  next  generation. 

Phthisis  cases  are  maintained  in  crowded  unventilated 
houses  where  there  is  unrestrained  facility  to  convey  the  disease  to  their 
own  offspring.  Diabetes  cases  live  on  the  rates  and  eat  what  they  please. 
Infirm  men  and  women  supported  by  the  Poor  Law  are  allowed  to  dwell 
in  conditions  of  the  utmost  personal  and  domestic  uncleanliness.  Widows 
get  money  for  the  upkeep  o^  their  family  without  any  advice  or  require- 
ment as  to  the  spending  of  it,  or  as  to  the  healthy  rearing  of  their 
children.  .  .  .  It  is  not  worth  while  entering  on  any  reform  of  the 
Poor  Law  unless  this  policy  is  changed.  Beneficiaries  must  be  compelled 
to  obedience  alike  in  their  own  and  in  the  public  interest."* 

The  gravest  part  of  this  indictment  appeared  to  us  to  be  the  allegation 
that  thousands  of  children,  whose  maintenance  was  being  paid  for  out  of 
public  funds,  were  being  brought  up  in  homes  such  as  have  been  described. 
We  therefore  specially  directed  the  attention  of  the  Investigators,  whom 
we  appointed  to  report  on  the  conditions  in  which  the  children  on  Outdoor 
Relief  were  being  brought  up,  to  the  moral  environment  in  which  they 
found  these  children  to  be  living.  The  result  was  a  complete  confirmation 
of  the  testimony  already  adduced.  The  reportf  of  our  Investigators, 
with  gTea,t  wealth  of  statistical  detail,  divides  the  mothers  of  the  170,000 
Outdoor  Relief  children  into  four  classes  :  the  first  good,  the  second 
mediocre,  the  third  including  "the  slovenly  and  slipshod,  women  of  weak 
intentions  and  often  of  weak  health,  not  able  to  make  the  most  of  their 
resources  ; "  and  the  fourth  "  the  really  bad  mothers  ;  people  guilty  of 
wilful  neglect ;  sometimes  drunkards  or  people  of  immoral  character    .  . 

.  .  unfit  to  have  charge  of  children."  The  percentages  of  the  different 
classes  were  found  to  vary  greatly.  In  the  rural  districts,  whilst  the 
third  or  unsatisfactory  class  is  large  (19  per  cent.),  the  fourth  or  unfit  is 
small  (6  per  cent.).  In  the  towns,  conditions  are,  as  a  rule,  much  worse. 
We  may  honourably  except  Bradford,  whei  e  Outdoor  Relief  is  administered 
with  great  discrimination,  but  even  here  a  few  mothers  of  the  fourth  class 
were  found  in  receipt  of  relief.  In  other  towns  the  results  of  the 
investigation  were  simply  appalling.  In  one  great  urban  Union,  in  which 
every  Outdoor  Relief  child  was  actually  seen  and  inquired  into — to  say 
nothing  of  those  living  with  "unsatisfactory"  mothers — the  number 
living  with  "  really  bad  mothers — people  guilty  of  wilful  neglect ;  some- 
times drunkards  or  people  of  immoral  character  " ;  all  unfit  to  have 
charge  of  children  " — amounted  to  1 8  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of 
children  on  Outdoor  Relief.  In  another  great  Union,  similarly  completely 
investigated,  this  terrible  percentage  rose  to  as  much  as  22.  J  To  sum  up, 
our  Investigators  estimate  that  the  number  of  Poor  Law  children  on 
January  1st,  1908,  in  the  very  unsatisfactory  homes  of  the  third  class,  in 
England  and  Wales,  is  more  than  30,000.    The  number  of  those  in  the 

lUd.,  pp.  148,  149. 

t  Eeport    ...    on  the  Condition  of  the  Children,  by  Dr.  E.  Williams,  1908. 

%  It  is,  of  course,  only  one  result  of  such  a  way  of  bringing  up  the  citizens  of  the 
future  that  (as  was  confidently  asserted  by  the  Clerk  of  an  important  Union)  "  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  children  of  Oat-relief  cases  frequently  become  paupers  them- 
selves "  (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  39776,  Par.  26). 
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fourth  clasy,  where  the  home  is  demonstrably  wholly  unfit  for  children,  is 
no  fewer  than  20,000.*  We  can  add  nothing  to  the  force  of  these  terrible 
figures. 

(c)  The  Cause  of  the  Failure  of  the  Present  Administration 

OF  Outdoor  Relief. 

It  becomes  now  our  duty  to  state  what,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  cause  of 
the  disastrous  social  failure  of  the  present  administration  of  Outdoor 
Relief.  In  order  that  any  policy  of  domiciliary  treatment  of  persons  in 
need  of  support  may  be  pursued  without  the  gravest  social  and  economic 
peril,  the  authority  charged  with  its  administration  must  be  so  constituted 
as  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  three  fundamental  conditions.  There  must 
be,  in  each  case  dealt  with,  an  accurate  ascertainment,  first,  of  the 
particular  needs  of  the  applicant ;  and  second,  of  the  economic,  sanitary 
and  other  circumstances  of  the  household.  There  must  be,  further,  in  each 
case,  an  impartial  judgment,  upon  uniform  principles,  whether,  on  the 
ascertained  facts,  relief  or  treatment  in  the  home  is  necessary  and 
desirable,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent.  Finally,  if  the  relief  is  not  to  become, 
in  many  cases,  demoralising  to  the  recipient,  and  injurious  to  the 
community  as  a  whole,  there  must  be  imposed  and  enforced  conditions  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  publicly  subsidised  household  shall  be 
maintained,  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  each  case.  In  our  opinion,  the 
Local  Authority  to  which  this  important  duty  has  been  confided  in  the 
case  of  the  Poor  Law,  namely  the  Board  of  Guardians  in  England,  ^Vales 
and  Ireland,  and  the  Parish  Council  in  Scotland,  with  its  stafi"  of  Relieving 
Officers,  is,  by  its  very  nature,  inherently  incompetent  to  fulfil  the 
requirements  that  we  have  postulated. 

(i.)  The  Destitution  Officer . 

We  must  begin  with  the  Relieving  Officer,  who  has  to  deal  with  all 
applicants  for  relief,  whether  men  or  women,  children  or  aged,  sick  or  well, 

*  Eeport  ...  on  the  Condition  of  the  Children,  by  Dr.  E.  Williams,  1908, 
pp.  61-63.  It  must,  moreover,  be  remembered  that  all  these  figures  present  only  the 
numbers  of  each  class  simultaneously  in  receipt  of  Outdoor  Relief  on  one  day.  In 
1892  it  was  found  that  the  number  of  separate  children  relieved  during  the  year  was 
nearly  two  and  a  half  times  the  total  for  one  day  (Evidence  before  the  Commission, 
Appendix  to  Vol.  I.,  p.  22) ;  and  this  proportion  was  approximately  confirmed  by  the 
result  of  the  "  year's  count "  that  we  had  made.  Thus,  the  total  number  of  children 
relieved  by  the  Poor  Law  during  the  year,  but  exposed  to  improper  conditions,  must 
exceed  100,000. 

With  regard  to  the  30,820  children  under  16  on  Outdoor  Relief  in  Scotland 
(apart  from  children '*  boarded  out")  we  have  no  statistical  evidence.  But,  at  any 
rate  so  far  as  the  large  towns  are  concerned,  we  have  ascertained  that,  in  many 
cases,  the  home  conditions  are  deplorable.  One  of  our  colleagues,  after  watching 
the  administration  of  relief  in  a  large  Scotch  town,  notes  as  follows :  - 

"  What  struck  me — apart  from  the  procedure — was  the  complete  ignoring  of 
'*  the  proba])le  consequences  of  the  decisions  upon  the  children  of  the  applicants. 
"  In  phthisical  cases,  persons  were  put  on  the  roll  for  aliment,  or  ntruck  off  as 
"  fit  for  work,  by  the  decision  of  the  assistant  inspector,  without  any  regard 
*'  for  the  probable  infection  of  the  rest  of  the  family.  When  I  suggested  that 
"  a  phthisical  patient  from  whose  family  aliment  had  been  withdrawn,  on  his 
*'  discharge  from  the  hospital  as  fit  for  work,  would  infect  his  nine  children,  the 
"  assistant  inspector  merely  remarked  that  they  were  probably  already  infected. 
"  I  then  discovered  that  the  eldest  daughter,  marked  on  the  case-paper  as 
''  phthisical,  had  died  in  the  interval  of  phthisis — a  fact  which,  whilst  bearing 
"  out  the  inference,  hardly  improved  the  case."  (Beports  of  Visits  of  Oom- 
missioners,  Scotland,  not  yet  in  volume  form.) 
With  regard  to  the  18,000  children  on  Outdoor  Relief  in  Ireland  (apart  from 
children  *'  boarded  out ")  we  have  practically  no  information. 
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in  respect  of  the  one  characteristic  of  destitution,  "l^his  "  Destitution 
Officer,"  as  he  may  be  called,  is,  we  are  told,  "  very  largely  the  pivot  on 
which  the  Poor  Law  works."*  And  this  is  specially  so  in  respect  of 
Outdoor  Relief.  With  regard- to  institutional  relief,  the  Relieving  Officer 
is  but  the  portal ;  once  the  pauper  has  entered  any  Poor  Law  institution, 
the  Relieving  Officer  has  no  further  concern  with  the  case.  With  regard 
to  Outdoor  Relief,  on  the  other  hand,  this  officer  is,  fi  om  first  to  last,  all- 
important.  It  is  to  him  that  all  applications  have  to  be  made.f  It  is  he 
who  has  to  decide,  in  the  first  instance,  whether  the  applicant  is  eligible 
for  relief  at  all ;  and  in  many  cases  his  refusal  is  conclusive.  He  alone 
decides  whether  the  applicant  stands  in  need  of  imnaediate  succour,  and  he 
administers  what  he  judges  to  be  necessary.  It  is  he  who  visits  the 
applicant's  home,  in  order  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  If  there  is  ill-health,  real  or  simulated,  it  is  the  Relieving 
Officer  who  decides  whether  or  not  to  give  the  applicant  access  to  the  Poor 
Law  Medical  Officer ;  and  indeed,  whether  the  case  is  sufficiently  grave  to 
send  into  the  Workhouse,  or  whether  it  should  be  treated  at  home.J  It  is 
he  who  decides,  on  his  own  responsibility,  whether  a  poor  person  is 
sufficiently  obviously  of  unsound  mind  to  be  forcibly  conveyed,  pending 
judicial  determination,  to  the  Workhouse  or  infirmary  ;  and  when,  as  some 
guide  for  this  purpose,  the  "  family  history  "  is  inquired  into,  it  is  upon 
the  same  Officer  that  this  difficult  and  delicate  duty  falls.  §  It  is  on  his 
report  that  all  cases  come  before  the  Guardians.  It  is,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  instances,  his  information  alone  beyond  the  applicant's  own 
statement,  that  is  supplied  to  the  Guardians  ;  whether  that  information 
relates  to  the  earnings  or  other  resources  of  the  applicant,  to  the  ability  of 
his  relatives  to  assist  him,  to  his  past  character  and  present  conduct,  to 
the  sanitary  state  of  the  house  and  street,  to  the  cleanliness  and  decency  of 
the  home,  to  the  number  and  condition  of  the  family,  to  the  state  of 
health  and  ability  to  work  of  the  applicant,  and  even  to  the  infectious 
or  contagious  nature  of  a  disease  such  as  phthisis,  from  which  the 
applicant  or  some  member  of  his  family  may  be  suffering,  and  to  the 
likelihood  of  recovery  under  the  conditions  of  the  home.j|  It  is  on  the 
report  of  this  Destitution  Officer  that  the  Guardians  have  to  rely  in  such 
momentous  issues  of  fact  as  to  whethei-  the  character  of  a  particular 
mother  is  or  is  not  such  as  to  warrant  her  being  entrusted  with  the 
rearing  of  her  children ;  or  whether  a  particular  tradesman  is  or  is  not  a 


*  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q,  22652. 
t  Ihid.,  Q.  232. 

X  "1  use,"  testifies  a  Believing  Officer  of  twenty  years'  standing,  "  an  equal 
amount  of  care  and  discretion  in  deciding  what  is  a  genuine  and  proper  case  for 
medical  relief,  as  I  do  in  any  kind  of  case  for  relief  other  than  medical."  {Ihid., 
Appendix  No.  OXXYII.  (Par.  1  (b) )  to  Vol.  lY.)  This  is  complained  of  by  Mr. 
Sydney  Holland,  the  Chairman  of  the  London  Hospital,  and  by  other  witnesses  of 
medical  experience.  "I  question,"  says  Mr.  Holland,  ^'whether  a  Relieving  OflScer 
is  the  person  to  deal  with  it  at  all."    {Ihid.,  Q.  32866.) 

§  "  The  Relieving  Officer,"  deposes  a  representative  Poor  Law  medical  officer, 
"  either  upon  his  own  authority  in  obvious  cases  ...  or  upon  the  direction  of 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace  after  medical  examination  in  less  apparent  cases,  conveys  the 
alleged  lunatic  to  the  Workhouse  or  infirmary  for  detention  until  the  Justice  decides 
whether  the  case  is  fit  to  be  discharged  or  to  be  transferred  to  the  county  asylum.  . 

.  .  The  family  history  is  always  gone  into,  but  that  is  gone  into  by  the  Relieving 
Officers."    {im.,  Qs.  26172  (Par.  1),  26199.) 

II  "In  this  district,"  reports  a  Local  Govercment  Board  Inspector,  "there  are 
twenty  cases  of  phthisis  receiving  Outdoor  Relief." 
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suitable  person  to  whom  to  bind  a  boy  apprentice,  The  Relieving  Officer 
is  even  required  to  discover  and  state  what  is  the  cause  of  the  destitution 
into  which  the  applicant  has  fallen. 

But  all  this  array  of  duties,  varied  as  it  is,  amounts  only  to  the 
ascertainment  of  different  classes  of  facts.  When  the  case  comes  before 
the  Board  of  Guardians,  the  Destitution  Officer  has  to  decide  on  a 
policy — has,  that  is  to  say,  to  give  to  the  Guardians  his  responsible 
and  authoritative  advice  as  to  the  kind  of  relief,  the  amount  of  relief 
and  the  conditions  of  the  relief  that,  according  to  the  law  of  the  land, 
the  directions  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  the  best  economic 
doctrine,  the  case  ought  to  receive.*  We  have  been  puzzled,  indeed, 
to  discover  what  exactly  is  assumed  to  be  the  right  relation  in  this 
respect  between  the  Relieving  Officer  and  the  Guardians  before  whom 
he  brings  his  cases.  From  the  authoritative  evidence  of  the  Inspectors 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  experienced  Clerks  to  Boards  of 
Guardians  and  Poor  Law  experts,  it  appears  that  Relief  Committees 
ought  to  be  guided  by  specific  recommendations  from  the  Relieving 
Officer  in  each  case,  and  that  contrary  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Guardians  calls,  as  a  rule,  for  official  criticism,  if  not  for  censure.  "  The 
Guardians,"  complains  an  Inspector  with  regard  to  some  of  his  Unions, 
"  will  over-ride  the  plain  facts  of  a  Relieving  Officer's  statement,  and 
deal  with  a  case  contrary  to  his  advice."-j-  "  I  rather  fear,"  regretfully 
admits  the  Clerk  ol:  a  great  Midland  Union,  "  that  ....  the  reports 
of  our  Relieving  Officers  are  not  always  acted  upon."j:  It  is  "  where 
the  administration  is  bad "  that  "  the  Relieving  Officer  is  set  aside," 
suggests  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch,  to  which  an  Inspector  replies  "  that  is  so."§ 
This  being  the  view  taken  by  their  official  superiors,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  that  the  Destitution  Officers  themselves  place  a  high  estimate 


*  How  completely  the  Destitution  Officer  may  himself  adjudicate  on  his  own 
cases  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  description,  by  one  of  our  Committees, 
of  the  procedure  of  the  Relief  Committee  of  a  great  urban  Union.  '*  The  Committee 
sat  on  one  side  of  a  counter,  the  Kelieving  Officer  on  the  other,  with  a  pile  of  money 
beside  him.  He  took  names  in  order  from  the  Application  and  Report  Book  (which 
seemed  to  be  very  fairly  kepi),  summoned  the  applicant,  stated  the  facts  of  the 
case,  allotted  the  relief,  and  handed  it  to  the  applicant,  at  the  same  time  giving  a  card 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  endorsement.  By  this  method,  thirteen  cases 
were  decided  in  one  Committee  in  four  minutes.  (Reports  of  visits  by  Commissioners, 
No.  5A.  p.  18.) 

t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  7599.  '*  Sometimes,"  says  another 
Inspector,  '*  a  Relieving  Officer  makes  a  recommendation,  and  the  recommendation 
is  not  accepted.  .  .  .  Sometimes  the  people  have  friends  at  Court,  and  the 
Relieving  Officer  may  be  over-ruled."  {Ihid.,  Qs.  5613-4.)  "Fortunately,"  observes 
another  Inspector,  "  the  Relieving  Officers  as  a  rule  have  a  sufficient  sense  of  their 
own  responsibility  to  make  them  withstand  an  extreme  adoption  of  this  policy,  a,nd 
even  on  the  laxest  Board  of  Gua-rdians  a  sprinkling  is  generally  to  be  found,  to 
whom  the  officer  can  look  for  support."  With  regard  to  one  important  Union  we 
have  been  supplied  with  a  list  *'  of  case  after  case  which  has  been  reported  by  the 
Relieving  Officer  as  unfit  for  Outdoor  Relief,  where  the  Committees  have  granted 
Outdoor  Relief  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  officers."  {Ibid.,  Qs.  46893-6,  and 
Appendix  No.  XX.  (A)  to  Vol.  lY.) 

X  Ihid.,  Appendix  No.  CXXYIII.  (Par  24)  to  Yol.  lY. 

§  Ibid.,  Q.  8623.  '*  A  Relieving  Officer,"  complains  Sir  William  Chance,  *'may 
be  thwarted  and  discouraged  in  every  way  by  individual  Guardians  until  he  gives 
up  his  efforts  in  despair."  {Ibid.,  Q.  27061,  Par.  41.)  "The  Relieving  Officers," 
remarked  an  experienced  Chairman  of  a  Board  of  Guardians,  "struck  me  as  being 
very  good  men,  who  would  administer  the  relief  with  greater  discrimination  if  the 
local  Guardians  exercised  a  little  less  control  over  them,"  (Reports  of  Yisits  by 
Commissioners,  No.  102,  p.  169.) 
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on  their  right  to  pass  judgment  on  the  cases,*  as  well  as  to  ascertain 
the  facts.  "  Relieving  Officers,"  asserts  one  of  them,  "  should  be  held 
responsible  for  the  strict  and  proper  administration  (of  the  Poor  Law), 
and  should  not  be  interfered  with  in  any  shape  or  form,  and  if  possible, 
should  be  given  greater  powers.  From  the  time  of  application  the 
Relieving  Officer  should  see  the  case  straight  through,  viz.,  kind  and 
amount  of  relief  bo  be  given,  recovery  of  maintenance  from  relatives, 
settlement  and  removal  of  paupers,  etc/'f 

The  function  of  the  Destitution  Officer  is,  however,  not  exhausted  when 
he  has  ascertained  the  facts,  and  given  to  the  Guardians  his  judgment 
upon  them.  He  has  also  to  carry  out  the  course  of  relief  decided  on, 
alike  in  its  responsible  and  in  its  mechanical  aspects.  When  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Guardians  are  ended/'  says  an  Inspector,  "  the  real  work 
of  the  Relieving  Officer  commences.  He  has  to  pay  the  new  relief  which 
has  been  granted,  as  Avell  as  the  old  cases  ;  and  he  has  to  be  ready  to 
receive  fresh  applications  as  well  as  fulfil  other  duties  and  responsibilities 
which  differ  in  diiferent  Unions  ...  To  begin  with  he  has  his  own 
books  to  keep.  He  has  to  remove  pauper  lunatics  to  the  Workhouse  or 
Asylum.  He  is  nearly  always  Collector  to  the  Guardians  :  in  other  wo!  ds, 
the  official  who  finds  out  what  relatives  of  paupers  are  liable  and  able  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance,  and  collects  these  contributions.  For  this 
he  is  paid  a  percentage.  A  good  Collector  must  carry  on  a  large  corre- 
spondence, and  the  office,  if  properly  iilled,  is  a  very  necessary  and 
important  one.":]:  It  is,  uioreover,  the  duty  of  the  Relieving  Officer  to 
watch  carefully  all  the  cases  relieved,  and  to  take  upon  himself  the  respon- 
sibility of  reporting  to  the  Guardians  any  facts  which,  in  his  judgment, 
ought  to  cause  the  relief  to  be  stopped  or  varied. §  If  any  pauper  gets 
drunk,  or  begins  to  lead  an  immoral  life,  the  Relieving  Officer  must  take 
the  initiative.  He  will  himself  stop  the  Outdoor  Relief  in  bad  cases,  and 
inform  the  Guardians  at  their  next  meeting.  ||  Nor  is  the  work  over  Avhen 
all  the  persons  actually  in  receipt  of  relief  have  been  dealt  with.    It  is  on 

*  The  poor  themselves  often  regard  the  Eelieving  Officer,  not  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  as  their  judge.  When  a  new  and  reforming  Eelieving  Officer  came  to 
a  great  Northern  town,  he  presently  found  himself  persecuted  as  the  oppressor  of 
the  poor.  First  of  all,"  he  relates,  "  I  had  my  house  broken  into  three  times  in 
three  months.  ...  I  prosecuted  two  men,  and  one  of  them  got  a  long  term  of 
imprisonment.  It  culminated  in  my  family  being  attacked.  My  daughter  was 
assaulted  in  the  streets;  rny  wife  was  followed  about  from  the  tramcar  up  to  my 
}]Ouse,  and  in  the  streets  she  was  abased,  and  life  became  perfectly  intolerable.  An 
attack  was  made  upon  my  daughter;  she  was  almost  stripped  in  the  streets.  A 
crowd  of  between  200  and  300  j)ersonB  assembled  outside  my  house,  and  I  had  to 
seek  police  protection.  I  came  on  the  scene,  and  I  recognised  the  ringleaders,  who 
were  three  women.  One  was  a  woman  whose  husband  had  been  prosecuted  for 
desertion,  one  who  had  obtained  relief  by  false  pretences,  and  the  other  an 
unsuccessful  applicant  for  relief,  who  was  a  drunkard.  I  prosecuted  them,  or 
rather  the  Board  did  on  my  behalf,  and  they  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment ; 
but  right  the  way  along  I  was  persecuted  to  such  an  extent  that  I  have  had  to  send 
my  wife  and  children  to  live  outside  the  boundary  of  my  district."  {Ibid.,  Q.  40050.) 
Similar  evidence  was  given  by  the  Superintendent  Eelieving  Officer  of  West  Ham. 
{lUd.,  Qs.  20437-20493.) 

t  Ibid.,  Appendix  No.  CXXVII.  (Par.  7)  to  Yol.  lY.  See  also  the  Evidence  of 
the  President  of  the  Metropolitan  Eelieving  Officers'  Association,  which  gives  in  a 
moderate  and  able  manner,  the  attitude  of  the  good  Eelieving  Officer  to  his  Board  of 
Guardians.    {Ibid.,  Qs.  22532-22906.) 

t  Ibid.,  Anpendix  No.  XY.  (A)  (Par.  56)  to  Yol.  I. 

§  Ibid.,  Q:  19576. 

II  One  of  our  Committees  heard  a  case  dealt  with  in  which  the  Eelieving  Officer 
had  himself  stopped  the  Outdoor  Belief  of  a  widow  for  a  week,  merely  because  her 
children's  attendance  at  school  was  very  irregular. 
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the  E^elieving  OfBcer,  not  upon  the  Board  of  Guardians,  that  rests  the 
legal,  as  well  as  the  moral,  responsiblity  in  cases  in  which  Outdoor  Relief 
has  been  refused,  and  the  applicants  have  not  entered  the  Workhouse,  for 
keeping  the  family  continuously  under  observation,  so  as  to  be  prepared  to 
grant  instant  succour  on  sudden  or  urgent  necessity,"  in  the  event  of  any 
member  of  the  family  falling  dangerously  out  of  health  in  consequence  of 
destitution.*  We  shall  refer  again  to  this  responsibility  at  a  later  stage 
of  our  report. 

The  combination  in  a  single  Destitution  Officer  of  such  heterogeneous 
functions  is,  in  our  judgment,  fatal  to  the  establishment  of  an  efficient 
service.^  Struck  by  the  imperfect  qualification  of  the  Relieving  Officers 
for  their  varied  and  responsible  duties,  we  asked  what  had  been  prescribed 
in  the  matter  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  only  to  find  that  no 
qualification  whatever  was  required.:|:  Nor  could  the  Inspectors  or  the 
Clerks  to  Boards  of  Guardians  suggest  to  us  any  qualification  or  training 
that  could  advantageously  be  insisted  on  for  the  office  as  it  at  present 
exists.  "  There  is  no  standard,"  explained  to  us  one  of  the  Inspectors, 
"  there  is  no  college  of  Out-relief,  there  is  no  Faculty."  §  You  might 
impose  an  age  limit,"  suggested  another  Inspector,"  "  you  might  do  some 
good  by  that ;  you  might  impose  a  certain  amount  of  reading,  writing, 
and  general  information  as  a  ([ualification,  but  I  do  not  know  that  that 
would  help  you  very  much.  Jt  is  very  difficult  to  suggest  a  qualification 
which  would  ensure  your  having  the  men  you  want  for  the  Poor  Law 

*  We  have  had  it  forcibly  brought  to  our  notice  that  it  is  clearly  the  law  that 
Believing  Officers  are  liable  to  criminal  indictment  for  any  negligence  in  relieving 
the  poor  ;  and  that,  if  a  person  dies  in  consequence  of  such  neglect,  whether  he  has 
made  application  for  relief  or  not,  the  officer  may  be  committed  'to  stand  his  trial  for 
manslaughter  (see  Clark  v.  Joslin,  15  Cox  Criminal  Cases,  746,  and  R.  v.  Curtis, 
27  Law  Times,  New  Series,  762  ;  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  936-72,  1221, 
13911-9,  22723-8).  Such  a  case  occurred  in  1885  in  England  and  one  in  1893  in 
Scotland,  where  an  Inspector  of  Poor  had  thought  his  duty  ended  with  the  offer  of 
the  Poorhouse  "  (Procurator-Fiscal  v.  Sinclair,  P.L.M.  1893,  387).  '*  It  has,"  we  were 
informed,  "  been  an  official  rule  for  a  great  many  years  "  that,  where  an  applicant 
has  not  accepted  the  offer  of  the  house,  the  Relieving  Officer  should,  by  visits  and 
inquiries,  ascertain  the  conditions  of  the  case  from  day  to  day  so  as  to  be  able  to  give 
instant  succour  if  needed.  (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  956-7,  3520.) 
"  There  is  always  a  criminal  responsibility  hanging  over  him."  {Ihid.,  Q.  41062.) 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this  liability  to  the  criminal  law,  as  in  other  respects, 
the  Relieving  Officer  in  England  and  Wales  has,  in  effect,  simply  succeeded  to  the 
old  Overseer  of  the  Poor,  whose  failure  was  ascribed  to  the  medley  of  confidence 
and  menial  duty"  entrusted  to  him. 

t  A.  minor  drawback  of  the  con^bination  of  functions  of  the  Destitution  Officer  is 
that  there  can  be  no  adequate  check  on  the  accounts  of  an  officer  who,  in  his  ov\n 
person,  alike  receives  the  application,  recommends  the  amount  of  relief,  communi- 
cates the  decision  to  the  applicant,  reports  the  facts  on  which  its  continuance  depends, 
and  week  by  week  pays  with  his  own  hands  the  amounts  awarded.  It  is  not  merely 
that  the  paupers,  being  still  officially  assumed  to  be  unable  to  write,  give  no  receipts. 
So  long  as  one  and  the  same  officer  is  the  sole  medium  of  communication  between  the 
Board  of  Guardians  and  the  pauper,  so  long  will  it  be  impossible,  by  any  system  cf 
audit,  to  prevent  a  careless  or  dishonest  Relieving  Officer  from  paying  the  aged  or 
the  bedridden  6d.  a  week  less  than  the  Guardians  have  granted,  from  continuing 
such  allowances  for  months  after  the  old  people  have  died,  or  from  omitting  to  enter 
some  of  the  shillings  contributed  by  relatives.  Such  offences  have  been  accidentally 
discovered  in  a  few  instances,  and  the  delinquent  officers  sentenced  to  imprisonment. 
{See  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  5947.)  Only  a  few  Unions  have  Cross 
Visitors,  and  a  few  others  pay  clerks,  who  may  be  made  to  serve  to  some  extent  as 
a  check  upon  the  Relieving  Officers.  We  cannot  regard  it  as  satisfactory  that  the 
most  helpless  of  the  poor  should  be  no  better  protected  against  a  particularly  mean 
fraud,  or  that  a  sum  of  more  than  £3,000,000  sterling  should  be  annually  dispensed 
with  no  greater  security  against  peculation. 

t  Ibid.,  (Js.  1052-6,  1872-3.    ^  §  Ibid.,  Q.  7603. 
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work."*'  Even  such  examinations  as  those  now  required  in  the  case  of 
Sanitary  Inspectors  and  Factory  Inspectors  could  not,  we  were  informed, 
be  exacted  from  Relieving  Officers,  because  "  you  cannot  define  a  Relieving 
Officer's  work."  "  You  want  the  Sanitary  Inspector  to  do  certain  definite 
work,  but  the  Relieving  Officer  has  no  definite  work.  An  Inspector  of 
Factories  and  an  Inspector  of  Nuisances  ....  have  certain  definite 
duties  to  perform,  for  the  performance  of  which  you  can  ascertain  their 
competency  to  a  great  extent  by  examination;  but  with  regard  to 
Relieving  Officers  you  cannot  do  that."  f  And  this  we  agree  is  sub- 
stantially the  case,  not  because  this  Destitution  Officer's  duties  are 
indefinite,  but  because  they  are  not  limited  to  one  specialism,  or  even  to 
two  specialisms.  It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  one  and  the  same  officer 
can  be  qualified  to  obtain  accurate  and  sufficient  information  on  (1)  the 
financial  resources  and  circumstances  of  the  household  and  its  relatives ; 
(2)  the  sanitary  environment,  personal  health,  and  prima  facie  need  for 
treatment  or  removal  of  the  various  members  of  the  family;  and  (3)  the 
educational  requirements  of  the  children,  and  the  prima  facie  fitness  for 
their  nurture  of  the  home  and  the  parents.  These  three  sets  of  leading 
facts  seem  to  us  to  require,  in  each  case,  a  certain  measure  of  specialised 
training  which  cannot  be  expected  to  be  found  combined  in  one  investi- 
gator at  between  30s.  and  £8  a  week.  The  same  is  true  with  regard  to 
improving  the  sanitation  of  the  home,  to  seeing  that  the  Medical  Officer's 
orders  are  obeyed,  and  to  giving  the  necessary  advice  in  matters  of  personal 
hygiene,  for  lack  of  which  at  present  the  Outdoor  Relief  for  the  infant 
fails  to  keep  it  alive,  and  that  given  to  the  phthisical  father  too  often 
results  in  the  contamination  of  the  family.  Similarly,  neither  the  financial 
officer  nor  the  health  visitor  can  supervise  the  children's  schooling,  test 
the  home  influence,  and  see  that  proper  apprenticeship  or  corresponding 
training  is  in  due  course  provided.  And  if  this  is  true  of  investigation 
and  execution,  still  more  is  it  true  of  the  responsible  task  of  recommending 
what  financial  assistance,  if  any,  the  economic  circumstances  of  the  house- 
hold warrant,  and  by  whom  the  burden  should  be  borne ;  or  what  kind 
of  education  and  what  general  regimen  each  child  or  each  sick  person 
requires. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  point  out,  to  those  who  are  conversant  with 
English  Local  Government,  how  adversely  the  absence  of  any  prescribed 
qualification  acts  upon  the  selection  of  persons  for  any  salaried  post.  A 
Board  of  Guardians,  having  no  definite  test  of  fitness  to  apply  to  candi- 
dates for  a  vacant  Relieving  Officership  is  apt,  at  best,  to  take  refuge  in 
the  known  probity  of  an  entirely  inexperienced  neighbour  or  a  minor 
subordinate ;  and,  at  worst,  to  fall  a  prey  to  mere  favouritism  and  jobbery 
or  even  (as  in  some  notorious  recent  cases)  a  squalid  corruption.  We  are 
glad  to  find  that  the  fii st  of  these  alternatives  is  that  which  the  majority 

*  Ibid,,  Q.  8943.  The  only  courses  of  training  and  professional  examinations  for 
Believing  OflScers  that  have  been  established  are  those  started  by  the  School  of 
Sociology  and  Social  Economics  in  London.  The  training  has  so  far  taken  the  form 
only  of  short  courses  of  lectures.  The  examinations  have  been  confined  to  the 
elements  of  the  law  relatiug  to  the  relief  of  destitution,  the  special  accounts  to  be 
kept,  and  the  economic  doctrines  usually  known ^ as  the  "Principles  of  1834,"  But 
this  is  to  leave  out  of  account  the  whole  question  of  the  course  of  life  to  be  required 
from  those  to  whom  Outdoor  Eelief  is  granted.  Apparently,  there  has  been  no 
thought  of  the  instruction  of  the  Believing  Officer  in  hygiene  and  sanitation,  none  in 
the  methods  of  inA'estigation,  and  none  in  the  educational  requirements  of  children, 
subjects  which,  however  necessary  for  any  proper  performance  of  a  Believing  Officer's 
duties,  could  scarcely  be  taught  with  the  rest  in  the  time  available, 
t  Ibid.,  Qs.  9021,  9026,  and  9028. 
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of  Boards  of  Guardians  have  chosen.  The  1,700  or  1,800  Relieving  Officers 
as  a  class  appear  to  us  to  be  upright  and  honourable  men,  hard-worked  and 
poorly  remunerated,  regular  and  diligent  in  the  performance  of  what  they 
conceive  to  be  their  duties.  But  not  infrequently,  as  we  regret  to  have  to 
report,  the  impracticability  of  any  professional  training  and  the  absence 
of  any  prescribed  qualification,  has  resulted,  in  some  Unions,  in  the  office 
being  filled,  not  by  the  men  best  fitted  for  it,  but  by  those  who  most 
desire  it  and  have  friends  at  court.  "  Relieving  Officers,  "  says  Sir  William 
Chance,  "are  often  appointed  for  every  other  reason  except  that  of  a 
knowledge  of  their  duties."*  "  Many  have  qualified  for  the  work,"  report 
our  own  Investigators  into  Outdoor  Relief,  ''as  soldiers  in  the  South 
African  War,  as  Scripture-readers,  or  as  gate-porters.''^  "  You  will 
sometimes  see  a  man  appointed  as  a  Relieving  Officer,"  testifies  a  Local 
Government  Board  Inspector,  "  simply  because  he  has  failed  in  everything 
else  ...  he  may  have  failed  as  a  farmer ;  he  may  have  failed  as  a 
contractor ;  he  may  have  failed  as  a  road  surveyor ;  he  may  have  failed  in 
any  sort  of  line  of  business  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself  ;  but  if  he  be 
well  known  and  have  a  quantity  of  friends  they  will  find  something 
for  him."J 

But  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  appointment  of  suitable  persons  is  not  , 
the  only  way  in  which  the  mixture  of  duties  injuriously  affects  this 
Destitution  Officer's  service.  It  is  one  of  the  minor  tragedies  of  the 
present  arrangement  that,  as  some  of  the  best  Relieving  Officers  have 
complained  to  us,  the  very  heterogeneity  of  their  functions,  involving  the 
absence  of  expert  technique  and  the  lack  of  any  definite  standard  of 
professional  efficiency,  has  a  deteriorating  effect  on  their  character.  Like 
the  Workhouse  Master  and  Matron,  and  for  the  same  reason,  this  "  Mixed 
Officer"  almost  inevitably  comes  to  despair  of  the  preventive  and  curative 
side  of  his  task.  "  Any  leaning  towards  thorough  investigation,"  says  our 
Investigator,  "  and  plan-full  relief  which  he  may  have  had  at  his  appoint- 
ment, the  Guardians  will  have  steadily  discouraged.  The  result  is  routine. 
.  .  .  The  average  officer  has  no  policy,  he  works  by  rule  of  thumb." § 
Dealing  indiscriminately,  as  this  Destitution  Officer  must,  without 
specialist  training,  with  the  vagrants  and  the  unemployed,  the  widows 
and  the  unmarried  mothers,  the  aged  and  the  infants,  the  sick  and  the 
children,  he  is  driven  to  ignore  the  special  features  of  each  class — and  it 
is  on  these  special  features  that  its  successful  treatment  depends — in  the 
one  common  attribute  of  destitution.  The  one  thing  that  is  clearly 
expected  of  these  Destitution  Officers  by  their  official  superiors  is  to 
stave  off  this  destitution  from  becoming  pauperism.||  It  is  for  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  unemployed  men  on  the  Outdoor  Labour  Test,  in 
the  number  of  deserted  wives  relieved,  or  in  the  number  of  medical 

*  Ibid.,  Q.  27061,  Par.  41. 

t  Eeport  ...  on  Outdoor  Eelief  in  London  bj  Miss  C.  Williams  and 
Mr.  Thos.  Jones,  p.  53. 

X  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  8937.  There  was,  we  may  remind  the 
reader,  a  similar  succumbing  to  favouritism  and  jobbery  in  the  appointments  of 
elementary  school  teacher  and  sanitary  inspector,  until  these  offices  were  definitely 
specialised  and  safeguarded  by  examination  tests  and  certificates. 

§  Report  ...  on  the  Efi'ect  of  Outdoor  Eelief  ...  in  Suffolk  and 
Cambridge,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  p.  17. 

II  "The  officers,"  reports  a  Chairman  of  a  well-administered  Union,  "begin  hy 
considering  not  what  a  person  wants,  bub  whether  the  case  ought  not  to  go  without 
.  .  .  .  They  do  not  accept  that  the  person  is  entitled  to  relief,  but  they  rather 
try  to  see  whether  they  cannot  do  without  it."  (Evidence  before  the  Commission, 
Q.  45545.    "  The  ideal  Eelieving  Officer,"  states  an  Inspector,  '*  would  be  a  man  who 
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orders  granted,  that  the  model  "  Board  of  Guardians  and  the  zealous 
Local  Government  Board  Inspector  will  praise  the  Officer.  "  Their  work/' 
say  our  Investigators,  "  is  such  as  to  breed  suspicion  of  their  fellow  men, 
and  the  more  efficient  the  officer  the  more  he  comes  to  pride  himself  on 
his  acuteness  in  ferreting  out  impostors."*  They  are,  we  fear — to  use  the 
words  of  one  witness  before  us — "expected  to  make  it  disagreeable  for 
applicants  to  apply."-j-  "  The  general  feeling,"  says  another  witness,  "  is 
that  Relieving  Officers  are  more  in  the  nature  of  watch-dogs  "J  than 
aiiything  else.  The  result  is  that  even  the  kind  and  humane  officer, 
excluded  by  lack  of  professional  training  from  successful  curative  or 
preventive  treatment  of  any  one  of  the  different  cJ asses  with  which  he 
has  to  deal,  feels  it  almost  his  duty  to  become,  as  a  Medical  Officer  ol 
Health  complained  to  us,  "a  sort  of  detective  who  keeps  out  the  improper 
cases."§  In  some  Unions,  as  a  clergyman  testified,  "  you  do  decidedly 
get  men  whose  manner  becomes,  after  years  of  work  of  that  kind,  harsh, 
and  what  you  termed  deterrent,  which  is  fearfully  painful  to  the 
deserving  poor."||  "  It  seems,"  said  another  witness,  "  as  if  the  Relieving 
Officer  was  too  often  tempted  to  be  a  bully.  The  result  is  to  make  the 
refined  among  the  poor  frightened,  the  weaker  ones  sly  and  cringing,  the 
bad  or  strong-minded  insolent  and  defiant."^  For  the  Relieving  Officers, 
as  another  witness  rather  despairingly  put  it  to  us,  "  are  desperately  tried 
by  deceit  and  trickery  on  the  one  hand,  by  overwork  and  by  the  necessity 
of  not  giving  if  it  can  be  helped."  So  the  poor  "  press  and  fawn  and  lie  "  ; 
and  there  grows  on  the  unfortunate  Relieving  Officer  the  invidious  habit 
of  feeling  it  his  duty  to  "  resist  and  deprecate,  and  disbelieve."**  "  Thus," 
says  a  Local  Government  Board  Inspector,  "  the  best  Relieving  Officer  is 
the  one  who  keeps  fewest  paupers,"  just  as  the  best  Workhouse  Master 
is  the  one  whose  establishment  is  least  loved  by  the  able-bodied  loafer. "ff 

had  not  a  pauper  in  his  district.  If  a  man  did  his  work  thorouo^hly  well,  he  would 
prevent  anyone  from  becoming  a  pauper."  {Ibid.,  Q.  8925.)  "When  he  goes  to  the 
home,  (he)  will  find  out  every  possible  incident  connected  with  the  families,  what 
other  resources  may  be  available,  whether  the  applicant  can  be  got  into  an  institution, 
whether  work  can  be  found  for  any  of  the  children,  and  a  thousand  and  one  incidents 
by  which  the  inquiry  may  lead  to  the  solution  of  the  case  without  its  becoming  a 
pauper."    {Ihid.,  Q.  9414.) 

*  Eeport  ...  on  the  Effect  of  Out-Eehef  in  England,  by  Miss  C.  Williams 
and  J^tr.  Thomas  Jones,  p.  9. 

t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  32280. 

t  Ibid.,  Q.  43700. 

§  Ibid.,  Q..  41637.  A  special  Committee  appointed  by  the  Willesden  Board  of 
Guardians  in  1905,  to  inquire  why  Outdoor  Relief  had  risen,  reported  :  "  That  the 
whole  question  of  Outdoor  Eelief  depends  to  a  very  large  extent  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  vaiious  Eelieving  OflScers  discharge  their  duties.  The  only  effective  way 
to  prevent  imposture  and  unnecessary  relief  is  by  a  close  and  searching  investigation 
into  every  application  for  relief,  and  constant  and  efficient  supervision  of  those  who 
have  been  granted  an  allowance  by  the  Guardians."  One  Eelieving  Officer  was 
thereupon  censured  (MS.  Minutes,  Willesden  Board  of  Guardians,  December  13th, 
1905). 

II  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  46249. 

^  Ibid.,  Q.  32267,  Par.  11.  This  was  confirmed  by  the  manager  of  a  large  factory, 
who  complained  :  *'  Tliat  the  Eelieving  Officer,  in  his  eagerness  to  keep  down  the 
cases,  bullied  the  poor,  and  was  so  insolent  to  those  who  intervened  for  them  that  he 
had  ceased  to  send  deserving  cayes  to  him  "  (Eeport  ...  on  the  Effect  of  Outdoor 
Eelief  ...    in  Suffolk  and  Cambridge,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  p.  17). 

Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Appendix  No.  CXLVII.  (Pars.  12,  13)  to 
Vol.  lY.  Much  evidence  as  to  the  harshness  of  the  manners  of  Eelieving  Officers 
was  obtained  by  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  the  Aged.  Poor,  1895,  Yol.  II.  Qs.  993-4, 
1530-2,  6566-70,  7036,  8441,  8557  ;  YoL  III.  Qs.  15210,  17762-6. 

tt  Thirty- Sixth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1906-7,  p.  306 
(Mr.  Fleming's  Eeport). 
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To  sum  up,  it  is  to  the  combination  of  heterogeneous  functions  in  one 
and  the  same  person  that  we  ascribe  the  failure  of  the  Relieving  Officers 
to  prevent  the  disastrous  social  failure  in  the  administration  of  Outdoor 
Relief  that  we  have  described.  It  is  not,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  a 
question  of  inadequacy  in  the  number  and  organisation  of  the  staff.  It 
would,  in  our  judgment,  be  of  no  avail  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  districts 
and  multiply  the  number  of  the  officers,  even  up  to  such  a  point  that 
every  one  of  them  had  only  to  deal  with  hundreds,  instead  of  thousands 
of  families.  It  would  not  cure  the  evil  to  raise,  as  is  sometimes  vainly 
done,  one  of  them  in  each  Union  to  the  post  of  Superintendent  Relieving 
Officer,*  and  to  set  apart  others  as  Cross  Visitors,  so  as  strictly  to  check  the 
work.  What  has  been  found  impracticable  is  not  to  get  a  sufficient 
number  of  these  officers,  nor  yet  to  get  them  to  work  conscientiously  and 
zealously,  but  to  secure,  in  any  one  of  them,  the  manifold  training  that 
would  be  necessary  for  the  really  successful  performance  of  their  present 
duties.  To  fit  a  man  to  carry  out  adequately  even  the  subordinate 
duties  of  a  Relieving  Officer  in  all  their  different  aspects  would  require  an 
impossible  combination  of  the  training  and  attitude  of  an  accountant  and 
an  inquiry  agent,  a  debt  collector  and  an  Assessor  of  Income  Tax,  a 
Sanitary  Inspector  and  a  Health  Visitor,  a  School  Manager  and  a  School 
Attendance  Officer.  To  fulfil  completely  the  higher  moral  and  legal 
responsibilities  of  the  office  in  all  its  ramifications — to  qualify,  tb.at  is  to 
say,  a  Superintendent  Relieving  Officer  to  determine  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  in  regard  to  the  due  measure  of  financial  assistance  to  be  given, 
the  contributions  to  be  exacted  from  relatives,  the  health  measures  to  be 
adopted,  the  conduct  to  be  insisted  on,  and  the  education  to  be  prescribed, 
for  the  children,  the  unmarried  mothers,  the  widows,  the  phthisical 
members  of  the  family,  the  chronic  invalids  and  the  acutely  sick — would 
demand  the  training  and  intellectual  habits  of  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
a  Director  of  Education  and  a  County  Court  Judge. 

(ii.)  The  Many -Headed  Tribunal. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  not  to  their  Destitution 
Officers,  that  Parliament  has  entrusted  the  ultimate  decision  as  to  the 
grant  of  Outdoor  Relief.  We  have  therefore  inquired  how  it  is  that  these 
Boards  have  been  so  unsatisfactory  in  their  decisions  on  the  evidence 
presented  to  them.  It  was  suggested  to  us  by  some  witnesses  that 
their  failure  to  deal  wisely  with  the  problem  of  Outdoor  Relief  was  to 
be  attributed^  in  the  main,  to  the  character  of  their  membership,  and 
especially  to  a  certain  falling-off  in  social  status  which  is  alleged  to 
have  taken  place  since  the  abolition,  by  the  Act  of  1894,  of  the  property 
qualification  and  the  ex-officio  membership  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace. 
Putting  aside  the  question  as  to  exactly  what  changes  in  social  status  may 
have  taken  place  in  different  Unions,  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  that, 
broadly  speaking,  the  disastrous  social  failure  of  the  Outdoor  Relief 
administration  neither  began  in  1894,  nor  has  been  increased  or  appreciably 
affected  hy  the  changes  of  that  year.  Moreover,  though  different  Boards 
of  Guardians  tend  to  err  in  different  directions — some  granting  Outdoor 
Relief  where  it  ought  to  be  refused,  others  refusing  it  where  it  ought  to 
be  given — we  cannot  say  that,  in  our  experience,  we  have  found  the 

*  The  present  Superintendent  Believing  Officers,"  testifies  an  Inspector  of 
exceptional  experience,  *'are  of  much  the  same  stuff  [as  the  Eelieving  Officers]  ;  they 
have  been  promoted  from  one  to  the  other."  (Evidence  before  the  Commission, 
Q.  12827.) 
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so-called  "  strict "  Boards  appreciably  different  from  the  "  lax  "  Boards,  in 
sucli  fundamental  matters  as  the  complete  ascertainment  of  facts,  the 
specialised  treatment  of  the  different  classes,  the  enforcement  on  the 
recipients  of  properly  considered  conditione  of  life,  and,  above  all, 
impartial  uniformity  as  between  committee  and  committee,  between 
meeting  and  meeting,  and  even  between  case  and  case.  The  cause  of 
so  general  and  so  prolonged  a  failure,  common  to  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  to  all  periods  of  the  past  three-quarters  of  a  century,  must,  we 
suggest,  lie  deeper  than  any  personal  characteristics  of  particular  Guardians, 
or  even  of  particular  Boards. 

We  discover  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Outdoor  Belief  adminis- 
tration in  the  very  nature  of  the  Local  Authority  itself.  There  is,  hrst  of 
all,  the  inherent  difficulty  that  a  "  Destitution  Authority  "  finds  in 
providing  itself  with  the  varied  technical  advice  necessary  to  the  proper 
domiciliary  treatment  of  so  many  different  classes  of  persons.  Just  as  the 
Destitution  Authority,  as  we  have  seen,  inevitably  tends  to  have  one 
General  Mixed  Workhouse,  so  it  tends  to  content  itself,  for  all  classes  alike, 
with  the  unspecialised  counsel  of  the  one  "  mixed  official "  known  as  the 
Relieving  Officer.  When  it  becomes  conscious  of  the  inadequacy  of  its 
staff,  the  only  reform  it  can  conceive  is  to  multiply  the  number  of  these 
Destitution  Officers,  or  to  set  one  above  the  others  as  Superintendent,  or 
to  have  one  to  check  the  others  as  Cross  Visitor.  It  is  significant  that  we 
have  not  discovered  a  single  Board  of  Guardians  that  has  sought  to  equip 
itself  with  a  differentiated  out-relief  staff,  in  which  one  officer  reported  on 
personal  hygiene  and  the  sanitation  of  the  home,  another  on  the  educa- 
tional requirements  and  progress  of  the  children,  whilst  a  third  specialised 
on  the  investigation  of  the  financial  resources  and  on  the  recovery  of 
contributions  from  relatives.  But  apart  from  this  lack  of  specialised 
officers,  which  is  as  inimical  to  successful  Outdoor  Relief  as  it  is  to 
successful  institutional  treatment,  the  present  tribunal  for  hearing  and 
deciding  applications  for  Outdoor  Relief  lias  what,  in  our  judgment,  is  the 
fatal  defect  of  being  a  board — a  board,  by  the  way,  of  as  many  as  twenty, 
forty,  or  even  100  members.*  The  Board  of  Guardians  was  established 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  Workhouse.  But  the  work  of 
adjudicating  upon  individual  applications  for  Outdoor  Relief  differs 
fundamentally  from  that  of  managing  institutions.  When  a  committee 
manages  a  school  or  a  hospital,  it  does  not  decide  what  shall  happen  to 
each  particular  pupil  or  inmate.  We  recognise  at  once  how  fatal  to 
efficiency  it  would  be  if  the  managing  committee  undertook  to  decide  what 
should  be  taught  to  each  particular  child  or  gave  orders  about  the 
treatment  of  an  individual  patient.  In  the  administration  of  institutions, 
the  resolutions  of  the  committee,  v^^hich  are  merely  general  decisions  as  to 
policy,  do  not  become  instantly  and  irrevocably  operative  in  individual 
lives.  In  arriving  at  these  decisions  the  suggestions  and  criticisms,  the 
experience,  and  even  the  idiosyncracies  of  a  number  of  different  persons 
are  all  of  use.  The  analogous  work  in  the  sphere  of  Outdoor  Relief  is  the 
formulation,  and  from  time  to  time  the  alteration,  of  the  general  rules 
according  to  which  the  relief  should  be  given.  This  is  essentially  the  work 
of  a  representative  body. 


*  The  more  numerous  the  membership  the  less  successful  is  the  Board  in  its 
work.  "It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  with  me,"  reports  one  of  the  most 
experienced  Inspectors,  "  that  unwieldy  Boards  produce  a  certain  uncertainty  and 
laxity  in  administration."    {Ihid,,  Appendix  No.  XY.  (A),  Par.  85,  to  Yol.  I.) 
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Most  unfortunately,  the  application  of  this  well-established  distinction 
between  the  functions  of  a  repiesentative  body  and  those  of  its  executive 
are  obscured  in  the  case  of  the  Poor  Law  by  a  strong  popular  sentiment 
against  officialism,  and  a  general  impression  that  the  direct  interference  of 
the  Guardians  interposes  a  human  element  between  the  destitute  and  the 
soulless  letter  of  the  regulations.  The  Guardians  themselves,  jealous  of 
the  officers  and  their  powers,  and  keenly  alive  to  the  electoral  advantages 
of  being  able  to  oblige  individuals  and  to  obtain  a  reputation  for  sympathy 
with  the  poor  in  whole  neighbourhoods,  are  naturally  altogether  on  the 
side  of  popular  sentiment  in  the  matter.  Even  the  educated  classes  are 
apt  to  be  under  the  impression  that  the  Poor  Law  of  1834  earned  the 
execration  of  all  benevolent  men  by  its  sacrifice  of  human  rights  to 
inhuman  official  theory.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  point  out  that  the 
restriction  of  a  representative  body  to  its  proper  function  by  no  means 
dehumanises  that  function,  any  more  than  the  fact  that  the  jurymen  in  a 
criminal  case  are  allowed  neither  to  make  the  law  nor  to  devise  punish- 
ments according  to  their  own  fancy,  withdraws  from,  the  prisoner  the 
protection  of  that  human  element  without  which  legal  institutions  would 
be  impractical.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  Destitution  Authority  should 
not  investigate  grievances,  or  should  be  denied  that  access  to  the  relieved 
without  which  it  would  remain  in  ignorance,  not  only  of  the  grievances 
actually  complained  of,  but  of  the  far  more  important  shortcomings  of 
which  neither  the  paupers  nor  the  officers  are  conscious.  Apart  from 
grievances,  the  main  work  of  the  Destitution  Authority,  that  of  drawing 
up  the  regulations  and  deciding  general  questions  of  policy,  must  depend 
for  its  etfectiveness  on  continuous  contact  with  and  observation  of  its 
effect  on  the  destitute,  as  well  as  on  the  community  at  large.  There  is, 
besides,  the  work  of  choosing  the  officers  and,  when  necessary,  dismissing 
them.  In  the  exercise  of  duties  thus  scientifically  limited  there  would  be 
far  more  scope  than  at  present  for  the  exercise  of  that  intelligent  public- 
spirited  humanity  which  at  present  is  literally  crowded  out  of  the  meetings 
of  the  Destitution  Authority  by  the  intrusion  of  individual  applicants  for 
relief,  appealing  to  the  short-sighted  good  nature,  to  the  desire  for  electoral 
popularity,  and  to  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the  ward  representative 
to  be  regarded  by  his  constituents,  and  finally  by  himself,  as  a  patron 
saint  at  whose  intercession  the  Authority  must  either  grant  the  prayer 
or  slight  the  intercessor.  We  have  ourselves  repeatedly  noticed  the 
members  of  Relief  Committees  and  Boards  of  Guardians,  whilst  the  cases 
were  being  heard,  paying  very  different  degrees  of  attention  to  the 
evidence  that  was  being  given  before  them ;  swayed  very  differently  by 
considerations  other  than  those  given  in  evidence ;  and  governed  by 
quite  different  views  of  social  expediency.  The  joint  decision  of  so 
composite  a  tribunal  on  individual  cases  can  never  be  a  good  one.*  All 


*  "  Cases,"  says  an  Inspector,  "  are  too  often  decided,  according  to  the  sympathies 
ot  individual  Gruardians  rather  than  on  facts  sysl-ematically  ascertained  by  Eelieving 
Officers."  (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Appendix  No.  YIII.  (A.),  Par.  22,  to 
Yol.  I.)  "  The  relatively  high  number  of  paupers  in  a  parish,"  says  our  Investigator, 
"  is  sometimes  to  be  explained  by  the  presence  of  an  influential  Guardian,  whose  word 
carries  weight  with  the  Board  ;  not  because  he  is  a  Poor  Law  expert,  but  because  he 
is  a  prominent  county  councillor,  and  very  large  farmer.  He  will  get  cases  put  on 
the  books  much  more  easily  than  will  an  insignificant  Guardian,  and  will  obtain  a 
higher  scale  of  relief  for  them."  (Eeport  .  .  .  on  the  Effect  of  Outdoor  Eelief  in  .  .  . 
Suffolk  and  Cambridge,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  p.  16.)  It  is  this  consideration  which 
explains  the  very  common  hankering,  among  Local  Government  Board  Inspectors 
and  Clerks  to  Boards  of  Guardians,  after  the  grant  of  more  power  of  deciding  cases  to 
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tbis  is  intensified  if  the  Board  or  Committee  is  selected  by  popular  vote  of 
the  districts  in  which  it  has  to  administer  Outdoor  Relief.*  Moreover 
the  composition  of  the  Board  or  the  Relief  Committee,  whether  elected  or 
nominated,  necessarily  varies  from  meeting  to  meeting,  and  even  from 
hour  to  hour.  In  some  cases,  to  quote  the  description  given  by  one  of  our 
comiiiittees,  "  the  Guardians  wander  from  one  (Relief)  Committee  to 
the  other  at  pleasure,"  and  "administer  relief  to  their  own  constituents." f 
When  the  Board  does  n)t  divide  into  committees,  the  effect  is  much 
the  same.  Each  Guardian's  attention,"  says  a  witness,  "  is  attracted  only 
by  cases  from  his  own  parish,"  and,  too  frequently,  it  is  turned,  during 
tlie  rest  of  the  time  occupied  with  the  relief  lists,  to  other  matters,  to  the 
loss  of  silence  or  orderly  procedure."  J  Under  such  conditions  it  is  not 
surprising  to  learn,  on  the  testimony  of  a  Guardian  in  a  large  urban 
Union,  that  Outdoor  Relief  granted  on  one  occasion  may  on  the  next  be 
reversed,  without  there  being  any  change  in  the  circumstances,  but  owing 
to  different  Guardians  being  present.  This  matter  ought  not  to  depend  on 
the  views  held  by  individual  Guardians,  but  upon  a  general  policy  of 
the  whole,  otherwise  preferential  treatment  is  obtained  by  some  and 
in  other  cases  the  re  verse."  §  "  I  find  in  my  own  experience,"  testifies  the 
President  of  the  Metropolitan  Relieving  Officers'  Association,  "  that  cases 
are  dealt  with  dififerently  according  to  the  absence  or  presence  of  certain 
Guardians.  Say  my  Relief  Committee  consists  of  eight  persons.  If 
Mary  Jones  comes  one  week,  with  certain  Guardians  present,  she  will 
perhaps  get  3s.  in  grocery  ;  but  if  she  comes  the  following  week  before 
another  batch  of  Guardians,  she  will  perhaps  get  5s."||  "  At  present,"  says 

the  Superintendent  Relieving  Officer  or  even  to  the  ordinary  Relieving  Officer  ;  and 
which,  explains  also  the  relative  success  in  this  sphere  of  the  far  more  influential 
''Inspector  of  Poor,"  who,  insfiead  of  the  English  Relieving  Officer,  nominally 
"advises  "  the  Parish  Councils  of  Scotland. 

*  "  Men  being  as  they  are,"  observes  the  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  *'  you  cannot  expect  any  body  of  elected  Guardians  to  administer  relief  in  the 
way  which  all  experience,  as  I  submit,  shows  to  be  the  one  which  is  in  accordance 
with  public  policy.  The  difficulties  are  too  great."  (Evidence  before  the 
Commission,  Q.  3249.)  We  have  ourselves  come  across  the  gravest  instances  of 
electoral  perversion  of  Oatdoor  Relief.  "  The  pressure  at  election  times,"  reports  our 
Investigators,  is  considerable.  '  If  the  Relieving  Officer  will  not  give  you  Out- 
Relief,  come  to  me  '  summarises  the  election  addresses  of  some  candidates."  (Report 
...  on  the  Effect  of  Out-Relief  ...  in  London,  by  Miss  0.  Williams  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Jones,  p.  4.)  "  At  the  last  election,"  they  report  of  a  provincial  urban  Union,  where 
Outdoor  Relief  is  freely  given,  "  one  ward  had  posters,  '  Yote  for  X.  and  Out-Relief, 
or  for  Y.  and  the  Workhouse.'"  (Report  ...  on  the  Effect  of  Outdoor  Relief  ...  in 
England,  by  Miss  0.  Williams  and  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  p.  68.)  "  On  one  occasion," 
testified  an  Inspector,  "  I  was  pressing  very  much  that  a  particular  Board  should 
inquire  into  the  Out-Relief  system,  and  a  very  prominent  member  got  up  and  said : 
'  We  are  sent  here  to  give  Outdoor  Relief  to  our  relations — our  fathers  and  our 
mothers,  and  our  sisters  and  our  brothers,  and  our  cousins,  and  our  uncles  and  our 
aunts — and  if  we  did  not  do  it  we  should  very  soon  be  sent  about  our  business.'  That 
statement  was  received  without  dissent  from  any  of  them."  (Evidence  before  the 
Commission,  Q.  4586.) 

t  Reports  of  Yisits  by  Commissioners,  No.  20.  So  objectionable  is  this  practice 
that,  in  certain  Unions,  "  some  of  the  more  conscientious  and  enlightened  of  the 
Guardians  refuse  to  sit  on  the  relief  committee  dealing  with  the  district  which  they 
represent."  (Report  ...  on  the  Effectof  Out-Rehef  in  England,  by  Miss  C.  WiUiams 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  p.  96.) 

X  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  69293,  Par.  7. 

§  Ibid.,  Q.  36263,  Par.  21. 

II  Ibid.,  Q.  22667.  "  The  worst  feature  in  the  system  is  that  so  many  Guardians 
consider  their  responsibility  ends  when  the  (jases  from  their  immediate  neighbourhood 
are  disposed  of.  Over  and  over  again  I  have  seen  them  get  up  and  go  away  after  the 
cases  from  their  own  parish  had  been  settled."  (Ibid.,  Appendix  No.  XY.  (A),  Par. 
53A,  to  Yol.  I.) 
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an  Inspector,  the  Guardian  "  considers  every  case  in  his  ward  as  '  my 
case/  and  speaks  and  acts  as  if  he  was  the  specially  appointed  almoner  of 
the  ward  that  he  represents.  .  .  .  When  the  case  comes  on  the 
Guardian  rises,  and  pleads  the  cause  of  his  client.  ...  I  have 
observed,"  continues  this  Inspector,  "that  when  Guardians  have  stated 
their  cases,  and  have  indeed  acted  first  as  counsel,  and  then  as 
judge  and  jury  for  their  client,  they  too  often  consider  they  have 
done  their  duty,  and  leave  the  room."*  All  this  may  be  very 
human ;  but  it  is  so  in  the  sense  in  which  to  err  is  human ;  and 
the  notion  that  such  humanity  is  good  either  for  the  destitute  or  for 
the  community  at  large  must  be  thoroughly  shaken  off  in  reforming 
our  system. 

This  fatal  defect  of  many-headedness,"  combined  with  that  of  mutability 
of  membership,  has,  we  need  hardly  say,  no  relation  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  board  or  committee  is  constituted.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  name  of 
the  body,  or  of  the  method  of  its  election  or  appointment,  or  the  number 
of  its  members,  or  of  the  size  of  the  area  for  which  it  acts,  or  even  of  the 
character  and  capacity  of  its  membership.  The  business  to  be  done  is, 
by  its  very  nature,  unfit  for  decision  by  the  votes  of  a  board  or  committee, 
whether  elected  or  appointed.  There  is  in  it  absolutely  no  room  for 
sentiment  about  an  individual  case,  personal  acquaintance  or  neighbour- 
liness. It  is,  in  fact,  "  one  of  the  weak  points  "  of  the  present  "  system 
of  relief,"  says  an  Inspector,  "  that  it  gives  opportunity  for  favouritism,  or 
that  preferential  treatment  which  a  spirit  of  neighbourly  friendship  is 
sure  to  engender." t  To  let  in  any  such  considerations — still  more  to 
allow  the  decision  to  depend  on  the  accidental  presence  or  absence  of 
particular  members — is  to  deprive  the  community  as  a  whole  of  its 
power  of  control,  and  to  risk  non-compliance  with  the  general  rules  which, 
by  its  elected  representatives,  the  community  has  deliberately  laid  down. 
Far  from  the  plan  of  decision  of  individual  cases  by  an  elected  Board 
being  essentially  democratic,  the  chance  whim  or  the  accidental  non- 
attendance  of  one  member  becomes  the  means  of  thwarting  the  popular 
will.  This  is  none  the  less  the  case  because  the  interference  has  been 
caused  by  a  member  who  has  been  himself  elected.  When,  however, 
the  intervention  is  that  of  an  ex-ojfficlo  or  nominated  member,  the 
arbitrary  and  undemocratic  character  of  this  assumption  of  power  by 

*  Thirty- Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Grovernment  Board,  1902-3,  p.  136. 
(Mr.  Bagenal's  Report.) 

t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Appendix  No.  XY.  (A),  Par.  86,  to  Yol.  I. 
The  testimony  is  abundant  that,  as  an  Inspector  puts  it :  '*  Local  feeling,  sentiment, 
neighbourliness,  and  the  fear  of  being  called  '  hard,'  are  the  elements  that  fight 
silently  against  scientific  principles  of  relief."  {Ibid.,  Appendix  IS'o.  XY.  (A),  Par. 
53A,  to  Yol.  T.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Inspectors  now  advise  against  local  relief 
committees,  and  even  against  G-uardians  serving  on  the  Committee  that  deals  with 
their  own  parishes.  *'  It  is  very  diflficult,"  says  a  Poor  Law  expert,  "  to  be  impartial 
in  your  own  district,  when  you  know  the  people  and  their  friends."  {Ibid.,  Q.  17686.) 
Thus,  personal  knowledge  by  the  G-uardians  of  the  circumstances  of  the  applicant  is  a 
positive  drawback,  and  ought,  it  is  suggested,  even  to  be  made  a  cause  of  disqualifi- 
cation for  voting  on  the  case.  It  is  a  special  defect  of  the  Unions  of  Wales  that : 
'*  The  Welsh  G-uardian,"  says  an  Inspector,  "  is  practically  the  Relieving  Officer  of  his 
parish."  {Ibid.,  Appendix  No.  X.  (A),  Par.  21,  to  Yol.  I.)  '*  The  efi'ect  of  it  is,"  says 
one  of  our  Committees,  *'  that  the  Relieving  Officer  does  not  go  thoroughly  into  the 
circumstances  of  a  case,  but  relies  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  local  Guardian  giving 
the  particulars  to  the  Committee,  and  naturally  the  officer  does  not  press  his  opinion 
against  that  of  the  Guardian,  who  possibly  knows  the  applicant  better  than  he  does. 
This  system  is  condemned  by  the  Relieving  Officers,  as  it  discourages  them  iu 
thoroughly  sifting  their  cases."    (Reports  of  Yisits  by  Commissioners,  No.  96.) 
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an  individual  member  becomes  glaringly  apparent.  The  work  of  deciding 
whether  or  not  a  given  case  comes  within  rules,  is,  in  fact,  essentially  of  a 
judicial  character.  As  such  the  only  way  to  obtain  effective  democratic 
control,  and  tbe  only  way  to  secure  a  uniform  impartiality,  is  to  entrust 
the  detailed  application  of  the  popularly-formulated  rules  to  one  responsible 
person,  adequately  trained  for  and  professionally  engaged  in  the  task 
of  hearing  and  weighing  evidence,  who  can  be  definitely  instructed  to 
apply  evenly  to  case  after  case  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people. 

(d)  The  Scotch  Inspectoe  of  Poor. 

We  have  been  able  to  include  in  one  common  description^  and  to  subject 
to  one  common  criticism  the  administration  of  Outdoor  Relief  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  whilst  paying  attention  more  particularly  to 
England  and  Wales,  because  the  systems  and  the  practice  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland  are,  in  our  judgment,  both  in  methods  and  results,  not  essentially 
different.  The  resemblance  of  the  Scotch  Poor  Law  to  that  of  England 
is  obscured  by  differences  of  terminology.  But  from  the  evidence  given 
to  us,  and  from  what  we  have  ourselves  seen,  we  have  to  report  that  the 
"  aliment "  granted  by  the  Parish  Councils  of  Scotland,  though  commonly 
less  adversely  criticised,  is  open  to  nearly  the  same  animadversions  as 
the  Outdoor  Relief  given  by  Boards  of  Guardians  in  England.  It  is  at 
any  rate  as  completely  unconditional.  It  is  given  with  as  little  real 
ascertainment  of  the  economic  facts  of  the  case.  It  is  administered,  not 
by  a  body  elected  to  do  what  is  required  in  the  public  interest  for  any 
particular  class  of  persons,  but  by  what  we  have  called  a  Destitution 
Authority,  concerned  only  to  relieve  the  destitution  of  all.  It  is  veiy 
frequently,  if  not  quite  so  universally,  inadequate  for  any  healthy 
subsistence.  In  one  respect,  however,  the  working  of  the  system  in 
Scotland  appears  to  us  to  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  18.34  Report  and  less  open  to  criticism  than  that  of  England, 
namely,  in  being  given  with  greater  uniformity.  We  have  been  impressed 
with  the  much  greater  approach  in  Scotland  to  identity  of  treatment  of 
similar  cases  in  the  same  parish,  and  of  similar  cases  in  different  parishes. 
W^e  attribute  this  greater  evenness  and  impartiality  of  administration  to 
two  important  differences  between  the  Scotch  and  English  organisations, 
In  Scotland,  and  not  in  England  or  Ireland,  there  is  an  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  Destitution  Authority,  on  some  points  to  the  Sheriff,  and 
on  others  to  the  Central  Authority.  Whilst  the  number  of  such  appeals 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland  is  not  large,  we  believe  that 
the  effect  of  the  right  of  appeal  in  securing  general  uniformity  of  treat- 
ment is  wholly  advantageous.  But  the  most  important  respect  in  which 
the  Scotch  organisation  differs  from  the  English  is,  in  our  judgment, 
the  existence  in  each  parish  of  an  Inspector  of  Poor,  who  occupies  a 
position  far  superior  to  that  of  the  English  Relieving  Officer.  Like  him, 
indeed,  he  is  what  we  have  termed  a  Destitution  Officer.  He  is  under 
the  disadvantage  of  having  to  deal  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
merely  in  respect  of  their  destitution;  and  cannot,  therefore,  specialise 
in  the  appropriate  treatment  of  any  one  class,  But  unlike  the  English 
Relieving  OflBcer  he  is  himself  effectively  in  communication  with  the 
Central  Authority,  and,  indeed,  usually  acts  as  Clerk  to  his  Parish  Council. 
This  right  of  direct  communication  with  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  Scotland  puts  the  Scotch  Inspector  of  Poor  in  a  position  to  prevent 
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the  deviations  from  uniformity  which,  in  England  and  Ireland,  so  often 
proceed  from  the  favouritism  or  neighbourly  sentimentality  of  individual 
Guardians.  In  some  of  the  largest  towns,  indeed,  where  the  Inspector  of 
Poor  is  a  salaried  oflficer  of  position  and  attainments,  the  Parish  Council, 
whilst  retaining  fully  in  its  own  hands  the  direction  of  policy  and  the 
formulation  of  the  rules  as  to  relief,  in  practice  largely  leaves  to  the 
Inspector  of  Poor  the  adjudication  upon  individual  cases,  with  the  result, 
as  we  believe,  of  a  much  nearer  approach  to  an  accurate,  impartial,  and 
even-handed  execution  of  the  will  of  the  elected  representatives  than  any 
English  or  Irish  Board  of  Guardians  can  count  on. 

(e)  The  Suggested  Abolition  of  Outdoor  Relief- 

In  face  of  the  unsatisfactory  results,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  disastrous 
social  failure  of  the  Outdoor  Relief  administration,  some  English 
Boards  of  Guardians  have  attempted  to  pursue  the  policy  of  practically 
abolishing  Outdoor  Relief  altogether — not  merely  as  was  recommended 
in  the  Report  of  1834,  to  the  able-bodied,  but  also,  as  was  suggested 
by  most  of  the  Local  Government  Board's  Inspectors  of  1871-80,  to 
the  non-able-bodied.  This  prohibition  of  Outdoor  Relief  to  the  non- 
able-bodied  has  never  been  embodied  in  any  authoritative  document 
of  the  Local  Government  Board;  but  it  has  been,  from  time  to  time, 
practically  effected  in  one  Union  or  another,  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  offering,  to  all  applicants  for  relief,  nothing  but  maintenance  in  the 
Workhouse — the  General  Mixed  Workhouse  that  we  have  described.* 
W e  need  not  recount  the  well-known  experience  in  this  respect  of  such 
Unions  as  Atcham  and  St.  Neots,  Brixworth,  and  Bradfield,  St.  George's- 
in-the-East,  Stepney,  and  ^\Miitechapel.  As  has  been  forcibly  represented 
to  us,  and  demonstrated  by  repeated  statistics,  this  policy  undoubtedly 
reduces  the  number  of  persons  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  Poor 
Rate.  The  universal  "  offer  of  the  House,"  whilst  bringing  rapidly  to  an 
end  the  swollen  lists  of  outdoor  poor,  does  not  appreciably  or  permanently 
increase  the  number  of  indoor  poor.  To  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
non-able-bodied  poor,  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse  is,  in  fact,  so 
deterrent  that,  rather  than  enter  its  portals,  they  will  try  every  possible 
alternative,  and  even  put  up  with  almost  any  privation  and  suffering, 
to  the  physical  and  mental  deterioration  of  their  children  and  themselves. 
It  would,  however,  be  unfair  to  those  Boards  of  Guardians  who  have 
adopted  this  policy,  and  to  those  advocates  who  have  suggested  it  to  us,t 
to  imply  that  they  are  indifferent  to  this  privation  and  suffering.  They 
assert,  on  the  contrary,  that  experience  shows,  "in  the  most  incontestable 
"  manner,  that  the  effective  restriction  of  Outdoor  Relief  always  improves 
"  the  condition  of  the  poor,"  and  that  there  is  no  foundation  whatever 
for  the  belief  that  its  refusal  inflicts  any  hardship. J    The  fact  that  the 

*  We  were  concerned  to  find  that,  even  down  to  the  present  day,  the  children  of 
widows  and  other  persons  to  whom  Outdoor  Relief  is  refused  are  usually  relegated — 
as  at  Bradfield  and  Atcham — not  to  any  separate  school,  but  to  the  General  Mixed 
Workhouse  itself;  and  in  Atcham  Workhouse  they  do  not  even  go  out  to  day  school, 
but  are  taught  within  the  Workhouse  walls. 

t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Mr.  A.  G.  Crowder,  Qs.  17387-18037;  Sir  W. 
Chance,  Qs.  27106-27108;  Mr.  T.  Mackay,  Qs.  29843-30173;  Mr.  H.  Y.  Toynbee, 
Qe.  30719-30725,  30782,  30799-30802,  30821;  Sir  George  Youn g,  Q.  31258;  Miss  M. 
Baines,  Q,  39541,  Par.  8;  Mr.  H.  G.  WiUink,  Appendix  No.  CCXI.  to  Yol.  YII. 
Mr.  Russell  Barrington,  Appendix  No.  XX.  (Par.  1)  to  Yol.  YII. 

X  Evidence  of  Mr.  H.  G.  WiUink,  Bradfield  Board  of  Guardians,  Appendix 
No.  CCXI.  (A)  to  Vol.  YII. 
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applicants  refuse  the  offer  oF  maintenance  in  the  Workhouse  is  held  to 
show  that  they  are  able,  when  pressed,  to  fall  back  upon  other  resources ; 
and  to  prove  that  they  were  not  really  so  destitute  as  they  represented 
themselves  to  be.*"  In  the  Unions  in  which  this  policy  has  been  adopted, 
it  is  asserted  that  the  "  hard  cases "  that  occur  have  been  dealt  with 
partly  by  contributions  from  relatives  able  to  assist  and  partly  by 
voluntary  charities  of  one  sort  or  another.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  represented  to  us  that  the  policy  of  lef using  Outdoor  Relief,  whilst 
in  some  cases  unnecessarily^  breaking  up  the  home,  and  forcing  women, 
children  and  the  aged  into  the  demoralising  atmosphere  of  the  General 
Mixed  Workhouse,  has,  in  others,  resulted  in  failure  to  relieve  destitution 
virtually  equivalent  to  a  local  abrogation  of  the  Poor  Law,  leading  to 
misery,  to  degeneration,  and  sometimes  even  to  premature  death  from  want 
and  exposure.  We  thought  it  necessary,  in  order  to  clear  up  this  conflict 
of  testimony,  to  supplement  the  very  elaborate  investigations  that  we  set 
on  foot  as  to  the  effect  of  Outdoor  Relief,  by  the  appointment  of  a  special 
Investigator  to  make  a  detailed  inquiry  in  six  relatively  "  strictly " 
administered  Unions  in  town  and  country — including  some  in  which  the 
Workhouse  policy  has  been  pursued  for  many  years  with  apparent 
success — in  order  to  ascertain  what  subsequently  happened  to  families 
to  whom  Outdoor  Relief  bad  been  refused,  and  who  had  not  accepted  the 
alternative  offer  of  the  Workhouse.  Such  an  inquiry,  involving  personal 
investigation  some  time  after  the  cases  had  been  before  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  was  beset  with  difficulties.  Our  Investigator  was  able,  how- 
ever, to  trace  out  and  report  upon  altogether  forty-nine  families  in 
two  Metropolitan  Unions,  one  large  provincial  town,  and  three  rural 
Unions.-]- 

The  results  of  this  investigation,  unfortunately,  do  not  bear  out  the 
assertions  that  the  refusal  of  Outdoor  Relief  is  unattended  with  hardship 
to  the  poor,  and  that  it  is,  if  not  actually  beneficial,  at  any  rate  without 
injury  to  them.  Our  Investigator — herself  an  experienced  Poor  Law 
Guardian — sums  up  her  conclusions  as  follows  : — 

1 .  In  no  case  was  the  support  by  relatives  increased  through  the  refusal  of  Out 
Belief.  In  practically  all  the  cases  they  were  so  poor  themselves  that  they  were 
not  in  a  position  to  give  systematic  assistance.  If  such  additional  help  had  been 
given  it  would  have  been  at  the  cost  of  the  physical  eflSciency  of  the  younger 
generation. 

2.  '*  In  no  case  has  any  charitable  agency  effectively  dealt  with  the  destitution. 
Occasionally,  I  found  that  spasmodic  gifts  were  made,  but  with  one  exception, 
no  effort  was  attempted  definitely  to  place  the  family  upon  a  ound  economic 
footing. 

3.  "  There  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  applicants  themselves  had  been 
stimulated  by  the  refusal  of  relief  to  greater  personal  efforts.  On  the  contrary, 
the  denial  of  assistance  appeared  to  have  discouraged  and  disheartened  many 
whose  energy  might  have  been  roused  by  wise  guidance  accompanied  by 
sufficient  temporary  aid  to  enable  them  to  maintain  physical  efficiency. 

4.  "  Two  of  the  cases  (out  of  forty-nine)  found  work.  In  one  of  these  the  man 
went  back  to  his  old  employment  straight  from  prison,  and  in  the  other  the  man 
got  some  irregular  and  possibly  only  temporary  employment. 


*  "  It  is  said  that  the  restriction  of  Outdoor  Eelief  is  a  hardship  to  the  poor, 
because  it  drives  them  into  the  Workhouse.  It  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  drives 
them  into  thrift  and  independence.  How  can  it  drive  them  into  the  Workhouse  when 
it  has  reduced  the  number  of  the  inmates  of  our  Workhouse  to  less  than  one-half,  when 
we  have  done  away  with  all  Outdoor  relief  you  may  say  ?  "  (The  story  of  the 
Bradfield  Union,  by  T.  Bland  Garland  ;  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Appendix 
No.  COXI.  (G)  to  Vol.  VII.) 

t  Report  :  .  .  of  an  Inquiry  in  Six  Unions  into  Cases  of  Refusal  of  Out  Relief,  by 
Miss  G.  Harlock. 
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5.  "In  more  than  half  the  cases  the  refusal  of  Out  Relief  led  to  a  gradual 
dispersal  of  the  household  furniture  and  wearing  apparel,  often  not  even  excepting 
the  most  necessary  clothing.  There  were  also  unmistakable  signs  of  a  marked 
physical  deterioration  of  the  members  of  the  families,  owing  to  lack  of  food, 
warmth,  and  proper  clothing.  If  eventnally  the  applicants  are  forced  to  enter 
the  workhouse,  they  will  do  so  with  health  gone,  home  gone,  and  spirit  and 
courage  shattered.  This  deterioration  is,  from  the  national  standpoint,  probably 
most  serious  in  the  case  of  the  children.  The  homes  which  were  being  broken 
up  were  of  two  classes ;  firstly,  respectable  homes  which  have  been  in  the  past 
thoroughly  comfortable  ;  secon-dly,  homes  which  possibly  have  never  reached  a 
■  high  standard  of  comfort."* 

These  conclusions  are  of  grave  import.  Moreover,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  effects  of  a  policy  of  "  offering  the  House  "  are  not  confined 
to  the  families  to  whom  Outdoor  Relief  is  actually  refused.  The  policy  of 
the  Board  of  Guardians  soon  becomes  known  to  the  poor,  and  if  nothing 
is  to  be  obtained  except  an  order  of  admission  to  the  General  Mixed 
Workhouse,  even  the  destitute  do  not  care  to  apply  for  relief.  They  had 
very  few  cases  of  the  refusal  of  Out  Relief,"  said  one  Clerk.  "  The  people 
in  the  district  knew  the  polic}^  of  the  Board  and  did  not  apply  for  relief 
unless  tliey  thought  they  had  a  strong  case."-f  "  The  applicants  know  the 
policy  of  the  Board  and  rarely  apply  for  relief"  reports  our  Investigator, 
"  in  the  circumstances  when  the  only  thing  given  would  be  an  order  for 
the  house."  J    "  Great  hardships  are  undoubtedly  borne  in  many  cases  by 

*  Ibid. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  5.  These  conclusions,  it  may  be  said,  are  in  accordance  with  the 
general  impressions  of  our  other  Investigators  into  the  effect  of  Outdoor  Relief. 
Whilst  believing  that  the  "offer  of  the  House"  staves  off  a  number  of  "bogus 
applications,"  and  also  elicits  contributions  from  "  the  more  benevolent  children  and 
relatives,"  the  Investigators  conclude  that :  "  In  the  majority  of  cases  where  relief  is 
refused  because  of  the  bad  habits  of  the  applicants,  the  bad  habits  continue.  There  is  no 
direct  and  inevitable  connection  between  a  refusal  of  help  by  the  parish  and  a  reforma - 
tion  of  character,  or  a  search  for  work.  The  number  of  this  class  who  '  float  off  anvi 
become  independent,'  or  who  seek  betfcer  paid  work,  as  a  result  of  refusal,  is 
infinitesimal.  They  are  only  independent  of  the  Poor  Law ;  they  are  dependent  on 
everything  else,  on  pawnshops,  on  shelters,  on  missions,  on  landlords,  on  neighbours 
in  the  East  End  and  on  servants  in  the  West  End  .  .  .  Where  institutional 
relief  is  offered,  it  is  sometimes  accepted,  but  oftentimes  after  a  considerable  interval 
has  elapsed  during  which  the  family  is  going  from  bad  to  worse.  The  furniture  is 
sold  bit  by  bit ;  rent  falls  into  arrears,  and  the  landlord  becomes  obdurate  ;  the  energy 
required  for  successful  begging  proves  too  much  ;  and  sooner  or  later  they  enter  the 
House."  (Final  Report  of  Inquiry  into  the  Effect  of  Outdoor  Relief  on  Wages  and  the 
Conditions  of  Employment,  by  Thomas  Jones,  p.  18.)  In  the  Bradford  Union,  where 
the  administration,  though  on  strict  principles,  a,ppears  to  us  to  have  been  conducted, 
not  only  with  exceptional  ability,  but  also  with  an  intention  of  genuine  humanity,  our 
Special  Investigator  traced  out  forty-seven  cases  in  which  Outdoor  Relief  had  been 
refused,  including  seven  women  with  children  dependent  on  them.  Out  of  these 
forty-seven  cases  our  Special  investigator  reported  :  "  That  the  refusal  of  relief  has 
involved  the  applicants  in  suffering  either  mentally,  physically  or  both,  in  the 
following  (nineteen)  cases.  ...  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  hardship  of  women 
with  children,  who  are  expected  to  be  at  the  same  time  both  the  breadwinner  and  the 
housewife  of  their  families.  ,  .  .  These  women  so  often  go  under  in  their  struggle  to 
perform  this  impossible  task,  dragging  their  children  down  with  them.  .  .  .  From 
the  lowest  standpoint,  that  of  a  merely  commercial  one,  would  it  not  be  a  better 
investment  of  the  national  resources  to  help  these  women  (adequately)  while  they  are 
performing  their  duties  as  mothers,  in  order  to  assist  them  to  bring  up  their  children 
decently,  instead  of  crushing  them,  and  postponing  the  help  until  both  the  mother  and 
the  children  are  reduced  to  such  a  low  state  of  mental  and  physical  efficiency  that  no 
relief,  when  given,  will  ever  be  able  to  restore  to  them  a  decent  home  and  their  self- 
respect  ?  The  alternatives,  then,  are  starvation  or  the  Workhouse."  (Inquiry  into 
Oases  of  Refusal  of  Out  Relief  by  the  Bradford  Board  of  Guai  dians ;  Report  by 
Miss  Gr.  Harlock.) 

X  Report  ...  on  an  Inquiry  in  Six  Unions  into  Cases  of  Refusal  of  Out  Relief, 
by  Miss  G.  Harlock. 
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poor  persons,"  reports  one  of  the  Diocesan  Committees  whose  assistance 
we  have  sought  "  because  of  their  extreme  unwillingness  to  enter  the 
Workhouse.  It  is  alleged  that  in  some  cases  '  the  House  '  is  offered  b}^ 
the  Relieving  Officers  where  they  know  it  will  not  be  acceptable,  in 
order  to  avoid  giving  Outdoor  Relief,  and  thus  to  keep  down  the 
expenditure  of  the  Guardians/'*  A  sickly  man  will  not  go  in," 
reports  another  Diocesan  Committee,  "  because  he  is  helpless  when  he 
comes  out ;  the  mother  will  not  appeal  because  she  may  be  separated 
from  her  children.  .  .  .  Many  would  starve  first." f  The  result  is  that, 
as  one  official  witness  candidly  put  it,  "the  very  poor  are  sometimes  very 

badly  looked  after  when  they  are  ill/'J     The  same  witness 

adduced  case  after  case  in  which  grave  injury  had  been  caused,  in  some 
cases  leading  to  death,  owing  to  the  lack  of  prompt  Poor  Law  relief ;  the 
sufferers  in  most  cases  neglecting  or  refusing  to  apply  to  the  Relieving 
Officer,  because  they  did  not  want  to  enter  the  Workhouse;  and  the 
Relieving  Officer  not  becoming  aware  of  their  need.§  It  is,  in  fact,  not 
regarded  as  any  part  of  the  duty  of  this  Destitution  Officer  to  search  out 
destitution  as  a  School  Attendance  Officer  searches  out  cases  of  non- 
attendance  at  school,  or  as  a  Sanitary  Inspector  searches  out  nuisances. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  Relieving  Officer  neither  discovers,  nor  is  informed 
of,  any  case  of  want,  otherwise  than  through  the  application  of  the 
sufferer.  If — deterred  by  the  known  policy  of  the  Board  of  Guardians — 
the  poor  do  not  apply  for  relief,  they  may,  and  sometimes  do,  sink 
gradually  lower  and  lower  in  semi-starvation  and  misery  until  they 
are  found  actually  dying,  and  are  then  removed  to  the  Workhouse 
or  infirmary  in  such  a  state  that  they  survive  their  admission  only  a 
few  hours  or  days.||  It  is  clear  that,  in  a  few  cases,  they  die  of 
starvation.^ 

We  may  believe  that,  in  particular  instances,  in  small  Unions,  where 
persons  of  influence  and  means  make  a  point  of  privately  relieving  every 
"  hard  case,"  the  strict  refusal  of  Outdoor  Relief,  to  the  non-able-bodied 
as  well  as  to  the  able-bodied,  may  not  actually  increase  the  misery  of  the 
poor,  or  lead  to  death  from  starvation.  But  viewed  from  a  national 
standpoint  and  having  regard  particularly  to  the  children  and  to  persons 
in  the  early  stage  of  disease,  we  cannot  say  that  the  polic}''  of  refusing 
Outdoor  Relief,  even  as  described  by  those  who  believe  in  it,  appears  to 
us  to  be,  in  practice,  any  more  satisfactory  than  the  laxer  policy  that 
we  have  described.  It  appears  to  us,  in  fact,  to  fail  at  least  equally 
in  the  two  fundamental  requirements  of  ensuring  appropriate  treatment 
to  those  in  need  of  it  and  of  enforcing  suitable  conditions  of  life  upon 
those  of  irregular  habits  or  improper  surroundings.  And  the  policy  of 
refusing  Outdoor  Relief  has  the   added  drawback  that — as  is  vividly 

*  Report  of  the  Durham  Diocesan  Committee  on  Poverty  and  its  ReUef. 
t  Report  of  Ripon  Diocesan  Committee  on  Questions  of  Poverty  and  its  Relief  by 
the  Church. 

X  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  41489,  Par.  25. 
§  Ibid.,  Q.  41489,  Pars.  25-47 ;  Qs.  41629-41630. 

II  '*  The  worst  cases  of  distress  due  to  reluctance  to  accept  Indoor  Relief,"  reports 
the  Durham  Diocesan  Committee  on  Poverty  and  its  Relief,  '*  occur  among  the  sick 
and  aged  who  live  alone,  and  do  not  receive  adequate  attention,  medical  treatment, 
or  nourishment  in  consequence." 

^  See  the  Returns  annually  presented  to  Parliament  of  the  number  of  deaths  in 
the  Administrative  County  of  London,  in  which  a  verdict  of  death  from  starvation, 
etc.,  has  been  returned.  The  number  varies  from  thirty  to  fifty  annually.  The 
Return  for  the  year  1906  (House  of  Commons,  No.  313  of  1907)  contains  forty-eight 
cases. 
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shown  by  the  Parliamentary  Returns  of  deaths  from  starvation  in  the 
Metropolis  — the  cases  do  not  usually  come  to  the  notice  of  any  public 
officer  until  they  have  become  hopeless.  "  I  was  much  struck,"  reports 
our  Investigator,  "  with  the  hopeless  condition  of  some  of  the  cases  at 
the  stage  at  which  I  visited  them.  With  these,  an  earlier  comraonsense 
treatment  would  have  prevented  the  development  of  destitution  (and  in 
some  cases  of  degradation  also)  to  its  present  acute  form.  .  .  ,  ,  To 
effectively  suppress  pauperism,  cases  of  destitution  should  be  dealt  with  at 
an  earlier  stage."  And  the  earlier  treatment  must  be,  not  deterrent  but 
curative.  There  are  many  cases/'  continues  our  Investigator,  "  which 
cannot  suitably  be  met  either  by  the  grant  of  a  Workhouse  order  or 
by  " — the  only  alternative  which  most  Boards  of  Guardians  seem  able  to 
conceive,  namely  a  money  dole  of — out-relief  Some  require  curative 
treatment,  others  merely  sound  advice.  JS'o  case  which  has  ever  touched 
the  Poor  Law  should  he  left  to  drift  unaided.''^  We  may  cite  as  an 
example  of  the  being  "  left  to  drift  unaided "  the  case  of  one  family, 
which  was  refused  Outdoor  Eelief  by  an  able  and  strict  Board  of 
Guardians,  and  in  which,  as  our  Investigator  observes,  "  there  were 
possibilities  of  development  which  were  not  taken.  James,  a  lad  of 
fourteen,  when  his  parents  first  applied  to  the  Board,  was  allowed  to 
remain  untrained,  and  now,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  is  selling  flowers 
in  the  streets  instead  of  being  employed  at  a  good  trade.  The  Relieving 
Officer  calls  the  attention  of  the  Guardians  to  the  daughter  Margaret, 
a  girl  of  nineteen  (a  cripple),  and  suggests  that  she  be  taught  some 
occupation  by  which  she  can  earn  her  listing,  but  nothing  is  done;  and 
we  now  find  her  sometimes  in  the  Workhouse  and  sometimes  livinjj  with 
her  mother,  entirely  untrained  and  incapable  of  supporting  herself.  In 
all  probability  she  will  be  a  source  of  expense  to  the  State  as  long  as 
she  lives,  and  her  happiness  in  life  will  be  curtailed  by  her  limitations. 
Yet  when  she  first  became  chargeable  she  was  only  a  child  of 
eleven."! 

(f)  The  Substftution  of  Charity  for  Outdoor  Relief. 

It  is  sometimes  suggested  thab,  if  all  Outdoor  Relief  were  refused, 
voluntary  charity  of  one  sort  or  another  would  come  forward  to  deal 
with  the  cases  that  would  not  really  be  better  in  the  Workhouse. 4! 
Without  discussing  the  probability  of  this  happening  in  country  and 
town  all  over  the  Kingdom — for  we  have  found  no  evidence  whatever 
on  which  to  base  so  optimistic  an  assumption — we  were  struck  with  the 
allegations  that  were  made  as  to  such  voluntary  charities  as  already  exist. 
It  was  assertei  that  the  work  of  these  charit  ible  agencies,  whether 
individual  or  corporate,  was  open  to  the  same  criticisms  as  those  made 
against  the  Poor  Law  Guardians'  administration  of  Outdoor  Relief  We 
therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  have  a  special  inquiry  made  into  the 


*  Report  ...  on  an  Inquiry  in  Six  Unions  into  cases  of  Refusal  of  Outdoor 
Relief,  by  Miss  G.  Harlock. 
t  Ibid. 

'I  *'  There  are  occasionally — not  often — cases  of  very  worthy  though  destitute 
people  who  do  not  wish  to  go  into  the  Workhouse  ;  these  may  be  proper  objects  of 
charity,  and  if  so,  should  be  given  a  small  pension  by  their  neighbours."  (Reply  of 
the  Bradfield  Board  of  Gruardians  to  a  Memorial  from  the  Ratepayers  of  Pangbourne, 
December  3rd,  1889 ;  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Appendix  No.  COXI.  (B)  to 
Yol.  YII. 
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results  of  the  charities  and  charitable  endowments  in  a  dozen  difterent 
town  and  villages.* 

The  outcome  of  this  investigation  was  very  largely  to  confirm  these 
allegations.  It  was  found  that,  in  place  after  place,  the  charitable  gifts — 
whether  of  individuals  or  the  churches,  of  benevolent  associations  or  ot 
endowed  trusts — are  distributed  without  any  complete  ascertainment  of 
the  recipient's  resources,  and  with  even  less  inquiry  and  protection  against 
overlapping  than  is  practised  by  the  Relieving  Officer. f  There  was  evidence 
that  many  of  the  grocer}^  tickets  are  sold  at  the  public-house, J  and  that, 
in  one  case,  they  had  even  been  taken  in  payment  at  the  local  theatre. | 
"  Charity  givers/'  said,  a  witness  who  had  for  thirty-eight  years  been  a 
Local  Government  Board  Auditor,  ''are  more  imposed  upon  than  the 
Guardians,  and  the  cases  would  not  be  sifted,  and  the  gifts  would  go  by 
favour." II  I  do  not  consider,"  says  a  rural  clergyman,  ''it  would  be 
practicable  to  substitute  charity  for  Out  Relief.  There  could  not  be  quite 
the  same  efficient  investigation  by  the  trustees  ....  as  there  is  by  Poor 
Law  Guardians."ir  So  experienced  a  Poor  Law  official  as  Mr.  A.  F. 
Vulliamy  informed  us  that  he  considered  "it  would  be  very  mischievous 
indeed,  to  substitute  charity  for  Out  Relief ;  because  ....  the  adminis- 
trators of  'charities  have  seldom  "  the  necessary  training,  "  and  would  be 
apt  to  relieve,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  without  system  or  proper  investi- 
gation." "  Of  the  two  "  (charity  and  Poor  Law  Relief  ),  testiHes  the 
Secretary  of  a  provincial  C'harity  Organisation  Society,  "  I  consider  here 
that  the  Poor  Law  Relief  has  the  less  demoralising  effect,  because  there  is 
careful  inquiry  by  an  excellent  relieving  officer,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
supervision  which  acts  as  a  deterrent."  ft  "  ^  ^^w  cases,"  says  another 
witness,  *'  it  was  very  beneOcial,  but  as  a  rule  it  was  rather  the  contrary, 
because  so  mamy  ladies,  young  ladies  especially,  would  take  a  district  and 
deluge  it  with  charity,  get  very  tired  of  it,  and  then  say :  Well,  you  must 
now  go  to  the  Poor  Law,  which  they  would  not  have  done  in  the  first 
place.''  XX  The  Taunton  Union  is  adduced  by  an  Inspector  as  an  example 
of  "  rigid  and  good  administration,"  by  means  of  the  strict  limitation  of 
Outdoor  Relief.  The  Relieving  Officers  are  vigilant  and  efficient,  if  not, 
as  some  say,  "  hard  and  somewhat  brutal  with  the  people."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  town  is  over-run  with  charities,  administered  by  trustees. 
Here  there  is  canvassing  of  individual  trustees,  and  "the  usual  wire- 
pulling. .  .  .  The  applicants  are  not  seen  by  the  trustees  at  their  quarterly 

*  Report  ...  on  Endowed  and  Voluntary  Charities  in  certain  places  and  the 
Administrative  Relations  of  Charity  and  the  Poor  Law,  by  A..  C.  Kay  and  H.  Y. 
Tojnbee. 

t  This  overlapping  among  charities  is  reported  by  many  witnesses.  "  The 
difficulty  now  is,"  says  one  of  tbem,  "  that  the  clergymen  and  the  ministers  and 
voluntary  and  philanthropic  societies  in  various  parts  of  the  town  deal  with  the  sums, 
and  some  of  these  people  get  doles  from  three  or  four,  and  they  overlap."  (Evidence 
before  the  Commission,  Q.  45392.) 

X  *' An  instance  was  given  of  a  publican  cashing  thirty  tickets  at  one  time" 
(Eeport  ...  on  Endowed  and  Yoluntary  Charities,  by  A.  C.  Kay  and  H.  Y.  Toynbee, 
pp.  120,  121). 

§  The  relief  tickets  of  another  society,  of  which  we  are  told  that  the  organisation 
*'  is  excellent  on  paper,"  were  not  only  passed  freely  from  hand  to  hand,  but  also 
**  sold  for  drink,"  and  even  *'  taken  in  payment  at  the  theatre  "  {Ibid.,  p.  97.) 

II  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Appendix  No.  LXXXIY.  (Par.  14)  to  Yol.  YIT. 
^  Ibid.,  Appendix  No.  XXXYIII.  (Par.  8)  to  Yol.  YII. 
**  Ibid.,  Q.  73237,  Par.  9. 

ft  Miss  Marsland,  Secretary  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  Torquay; 
Appendix  No.  LXII.  (Par.  14)  to  Yol.  YII. 
XX  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q,  34165. 
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meeting  when  pensions  and  grants  are  awarded.  There  is  no  officer 
corresponding  to  a  Relieving  Officer  or  a  Charity  Organisation  Society 
ajent  to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  the  applicants.* 

With  regard  to  the  no  less  important  point  of  the  recovery  of  the  cost 
of  relief,  when  the  recipient  or  some  of  his  relatives  are  in  a  position  to 
repay  it,  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  voluntary  charitable  agencies  are 
far  more  remiss  than  the  public  authority.    In  fa^t,  our  Investigators 
report  that  they    rarely  came  across  a  case  in  which  relations  had  been 
approached  with  a  view  to  enlisting  their  assistance."!     There  is  the 
very  minimum  of  attempt,  except  in  the  case  of  almshouses,  to  enforce 
among  the  recipients  better  conditions  of  living ;  often  indeed,  there  is 
practically  no  discrimination  according  to  character.    In  the  practice  of 
one  society  "  for  relieving  the  sick  poor,"  which  distributes  above  800L 
annually,  we  are  told  that  "  poverty  rather  than  character  would  appear 
to  constitute  a  claim.  ...  A  lady  who  had  been  a  visitor  for  the  Society 
for  three  or  four  years  said  she  had  never  rejected  a  case.  .  .  .  No 
attempt  is  made  to  co-operate  with  other  societies  in  the  weekly  allowance 
ca^es,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  overlapping.  ...  In  a  large  number  of 
cases  the  assistance  is  given  in  supplementation  of  Poor  Law  relief.  For 
instance,  out  of  twenty-five  cases  taken  at  random,  it  was  found  that  ten 
were  receiving  Outdoor  Relief'J     This  overlapping  with  the  Poor  Law 
and  with  other  charitable  agencies  was  found  to  be  almost  universal.§ 
Our  Investigators  report  that     in  the  case   of  ...  .  almshouse  and 
pension  charities,"  not  under  revised  schemes,  "  the  beneficiaries  are  very- 
commonly  chosen  from  among  persons  receiving  Outdoor  Relief,  and  in  the 
c.ise  of  the  Dole  Charities  it  is  only  in  the  rarest  instances  that  any 
attempt  is  made  to  discriminate  between  those  who  are  and  are  not  in 
receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief."  ||    In  one  town,  they  state,  "  when  lists  .  .  .  . 
of  the  recipients  of  the  charities  were  submitted  by  us  to  the  Relieving 
Officers,  over  sixty  cases  of  people  receiving  Out-relief  were  at  once, 
much  to  their  surprise,  recognised  by  them."1I    As  if  to  complete  the 
parallel  with  the  laxest  Poor  Law,  there  is  even  a  practice,  "  especially  in 
country  districts,"  of  giving  "  charity  to  agricultural  labourers  and  others 
in  supplementation  of  the  ordinary  wages  current  in  the  district,  and  not 

*  Eeport  ...  on  the  Effect  of  Outdoor  Relief  in  England,  by  Miss  0.  Williams 
and  Mr.  Thos.  Jones,  pp.  74,  75.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel,  in  1909,  the  force  of 
the  recommendation  of  the  Poor  Law  Eeport  of  1834  that:  Charitable  foundations 
call  for  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  because,  in  the  districts  where  they  abound, 
they  may  interfere  with  the  efficacy  of  the  measures  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sioners with  regard  to  poor  relief."    (Eeport  of  1834,  p.  300.) 

t  Report  ...  on  Endowed  and  Voluntary  Charities,  bv  A.  C.  Kay  and 
11.  y.  Toynbee,  p.  65. 

X  lUd.,  p.  96. 

§  "Nearly  all  persons  on  Out-relief,"  says  a  Guardian  with  regard  to  one  great 
town,  *'  receive  charity  as  well,  as,  indeed,  some  of  our  charities  practically  refuse 
to  help  people  unless  we  give  them  parish  money  first.  The  idea  is  that  the  parish 
keeps  the  people  from  destitution,  and  the  charities  then  come  in  and  make  their 
lives  comfortable  in  a  small  way."  (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  35693, 
Par.  67.)  '*It_  may  happen,  and,  no  doubt,  does  frequently  happen,"  says  the  Clerk 
to  another  Union,  "  that  relief  is  being  given  to  the  same  family  by  more  than  one 
society,  in  addition  to  what  is  allowed  by  the  Board  of  Gruardians."  (Ibid.,  0..  36693, 
Par.  17.) 

II  Report  ...  on  Endowed  and  Voluntary  Charities,  by  A.  C.  Kay  and  H.  V 
Toynbee,  p.  73. 

^  J6ic?.,  pp,  61,  118.  "  The  overlapping  is  not  confined  to  Endowed  Charities. 
Out  of  thirty  recipients  of  help  from  the  York  Benevolent  Society  .  .  .  nine  were 
found  to  be  on  the  Outdoor  Relief  List,  and  five  in  receipt  of  occasional  relief  " 
{Ibid.,  pp.  62,  127.) 
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at  times  of  exceptional  need  or  distress."*  Above  all,  there  is  practically 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  providing  for  each  case  eisactly  the  treatment 
appropriate  to  its  needs.  "  The  work,"  reports  our  Investigators,  "  of 
providing  assistance  suitable  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  each  case 
demands  an  amount  of  knowledge  and  interest  in  charitable  work,  and  an 
expenditure  of  time  and  trouble  which  can  rarely  be  found  under  the 
conditions  of  charitable  administration.  ...  It  is  ...  .  much  easier  to 
find  a  body  of  trustees  who  will  make  good  appointments  of  almspeople 
and  pensioners  than  one  which  will  satisfactorily  perform  the  difficult  work 
of  from  time  to  time  giving  appropriate  assistance  in  cases  of  special  need 
and  distress."! 

It  is  interesting  to  find  one  small  community  in  which  organised  charity 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  Poor  Law.  There  are  three  small  parishes  in 
Herefordshire,  adjoining  each  other,  Letton,  Bredwardirie,  and  Staunton- 
on- Wye,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  fewer  than  200  families,  which 
enjoy  an  honestly  and,  on  the  whole,  ably  directed  charitable  endowment 
producing  (for  almshouses,  medical  attendance,  and  doles  alone,  besides 
boarding  and  day  schools)  over  1,000L  a  year.  Indeed,  in  these  villages, 
the  Trustees  of  Jarvis's  Charity  act  instead  of  the  local  Board  of 
Guardians.  They  relieve  all  temporal y  distress,  distribute  winter  coals 
and  blankets,  educate  and  clothe  and  apprentice  the  children,  provide 
gratuitous  nursing  and  free  medical  attendance  by  their  own  doctor,  pay 
for  serious  cases  in  the  nearest  hospitals,  give  regular  weekly  allowances 
to  the  aged,  and  accommodate  those  who  need  it  in  almshouses.  The 
result  is  that  there  are  practically  no  paupers  in  these  villages,  the  total 
out-relief  expenditure  for  them  all  being  under  12s.  a  week.  The  Poor 
Law  has,  in  fact,  been  superseded  by  organised  charity.  The  result  is 
significant.  "  There  can  be  no  doubt/'  say  our  Investigators,  "  that  the 
Charity  is  doing  the  work  of  the  Poor  Law,  onZ?/  on  easier  terms,  and 
people  get  help  from  the  Charity  who  would  be  refused  by  the  Giiardiaris. 
For  instance,  no  steps  are  taken  to  see  that  children  do  their  duty  by 
their  parents  and  contribute  to  their  support  when  able.  On  looking 
through  his  books,  one  of  the  Eelieving  Officers  for  the  VVeobley  Union 
found  that  out  of  107  cases  he  had  on  hand,  in  13  he  had  secured  payments 
from  children.  As  regards  the  Jar  vis  Charity,  there  was  not  a  single  case  in 
which  the  trustees  had  comm  unicated  with  the  children.*'  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  wages  current  in  these  villages  are  distinctly  low  for  the 
county  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  that  "  the  cottages  ....  are  very 
poor."  Practically  no  other  charitable  agencies  exist,  so  that  there  is  no 
overlapping,  and  none  of  that  competitive  philanthropy  so  much  deplored 
in  large  towns.  There  are  friendly  societies,  bub  it  is  doubtful  whether 
their  membership  is  up  to  the  average,  as  "  many  young  men  who  ought 
to  be  members  .  .  .  neglect  to  join  .  .  .  with  the  idea  that  the  Jarvis 
Charity  will  be  available  should  sickness  overtake  them."  In  short,  in 
these  three  villages  in  which  a  relatively  well-administered  charity  is 
"  doing  the  work  of  the  Guardians,"  and  the  Poor  Law  is  practically  non- 
existent, we  have  exactly  the  same  complaints  as  those  made  against  a  lax 
Poor  Law.  It  "  does  away  with  thrift  "  ;  it  "  creates  a  great  tendency  to 
laziness  and  dependence  " ;  "  it  is  difficult  to  get  work  done  in  the  parish  ; 
men  prefer  to  loaf  about,  and  there  is  plenty  of  drinking  going  on  "  ;  it 
makes  "  the  people  careless,  lazy,  and  unthrifty";     there  is  no  demand 


*  Ibid.,  p.  72. 


t  Ibid.,  pp.  78,  79. 
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at  all  for  small  holdings  or  land  for  allotments,  while  there  is  a  growing 
demand  in  all  the  adjoining  parishes"  ;  yet  "you  could  not  find  a  more 
discontented  lot  of  people  in  any  parish  in  England."*    It  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  the  failure  of  the  various  voluntary  agencies  administering 
charitable  doles  and  allowances — whether  individuals  or  societies,  churches 
or  endowed  trusts — to  avoid  shortcomings  and  defects  exactly  similar  to 
those  of  the  Poor  T^aw,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  same  imperfections  in  the 
dispensing  authority.    We  have  examined  the  constitutions  and  rules  of 
dozens  of  charitable  agencies  up  and  down  the  country,  including  Charity 
Organisation  Societies  and  Guilds  of  Help ;  and  we  have  not  discovered 
one  in  which  there  is  any  requirement  of  specialist  training  in  the 
"  helpers,"    visitors,'^  or  other  workers,  by  whom  the  service  is  performed. 
The  persons  engaged,  whether  as  paid  officers  or  as  volunteers,  to  inquire 
into  the  cases,  to  recommend  the  policy,  and  to  carry  out  the  course  of 
treatment  decided  on,  have,  in  fact,  no  more  specialist  training  in  their 
complicated  task — either  in  the  ascertainment  of  economic  circumstances, 
or  in  personal  hygiene  and  sanitation,  or  in  the  educational  requirements 
and  progress  of  the  children— than  the  Relieving  Officers  themselves. 
Indeed,  they  have  usually  less  competence  than  the  Relieving  Officers,  as 
they  have  not  the  advantage  of  being  continuously  employed  on  investi- 
gation and  relief.    They  are,  in  fact,  for  the  most  part,  merely  amateur 
"  Destitution  Officers/'  without  the  professional  experience  which  serves, 
at  any  rate,  to  enable  the  Relieving  Officers  to  protect  the  community 
from  imposture.    Moreover,  the  voluntary  committees  before  whom  the 
cases  are  brought  are  8.s  "many-headed  "  in  their  composition  and  at  least 
as  shifting  in  their  m-embership  as  are  the  Boards  of  Guardians.  And 
whilst  there  is  only  one  Poor  Law  authority  in  each  Union,  there  are 
often,  besides  uncounted  individual  donors,  dozens  of  separate  charitable 
agencies — in  large  towns  hundreds,  and  in  the  Metropolis  nearly  2,000 f 
— each  spending  "  its  income  without  any  relation  at  all  to  the  spending 
of  its  neighbours,  guiding  its  policy  solely  with  a  view  to  its  own 
individual  interest,  neither  knowing  or  caring,  as  a  rule,  what  is  done  by 
any  other  agency,  and  almost  inevitably  creating  extensive  overlapping 
with  its  consequent  waste  and  demoralisation."!     It  is  therefore  not 
surprising  that  a  majority  of  the  witnesses  to  whom  we  put  the  question 
regarded  the  substitution  of  charitable  agencies  for  Poor  Law  relief  as 
neither  practicable  nor  advantageous. 


*  Hid.,  pp.  42,  217-221.  This  interesting  case  appears  to  exemplify  the  statement 
repeatedly  made  to  us  that :  "By  substituting  charity  for  Out-relief  there  would  be 
an  enormous  increase  in  pauperism,  and  a  corresponding  less  degree  of  self-help  and 
self-respect."  (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Appendix  No.  LXXITI.  (Par.  15)  to 
Vol.  YII.)  As  it  was  put  to  us  by  a  Guardian  :  "  The  poor,  in  a  large  number  of 
cases,  seem  to  look  at  the  receipt  of  money  and  gifts  from  private  benefactors  in 
quite  a  different  light  from  that  in  which  they  regard  relief  from  the  pockets  of  the 
ratepayers  as  a  body.  While  they  will  fight  very  shy  of  seeking  help  from  a  Board 
of  Guardians,  even  when  they  are  in  dire  necessity,  some  of  them  will  not  be  above 
accepting  assistance  in  money  or  kind  from  half-a-dozen  charitable  persons  at  the 
same  time,  without  intimating  that  they  have  other  friends.  I  have  found  this  to 
be  the  case  in  my  experience  in  town  and  country.  .  .  .  The  effect  of  private  charity, 
I  fear,  is  at  times  to  induce  persons  to  lay  themselves  out  to  get  the  better  of  those 
.  .  .  whom  they  know  to  be  kindly  disposed.  The  effect  of  Outdoor  Belief,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  seem  to  be  far  less  harmful  than  that  of  private  charity.!'  (Ibid.. 
Q.  72681,  Pars.  27-30.) 

t  Times,  January  13th,  1908.  '*  There  are,"  it  is  there  said,  "between  1,700 
and  1,800  charities  in  London  receiving  among  them  £10,600,000  yearly." 

:  Ibid. 

C  2 
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(g)  Conclusions. 
We  have  therefore  to  report : — 

1.  That  the  abolition  of  Outdoor  Relief  to  the  non-able-bodied  is,  in  our 
judgment,  wholly  impracticable,  and,  even  if  it  were  possible,  it  would  be 
contrary  to  the  public  interest.  There  are,  and,  in  our  opinion,  there 
always  will  be,  a  large  number  of  persons  to  whom  public  assistance  must 
be  given,  who  can,  with  most  advantage  to  the  community,  continue  to 
live  at  home ;  for  instance,  widows  with  children  whose  homes  deserve  to 
be  maintained  intact,  sick  persons  for  whom  domiciliary  treatment  is  pro- 
fessionally recommended,  the  worthy  aged  having  relatives  with  whom 
they  can  reside,  and  such  of  the  permanently  incapacitated  (the  crippled, 
the  blind,  etc.)  as  can  safely  be  left  with  their  friends.  Nor  can  the 
community  rely  on  voluntary  charity  providing  for  these  cases.  In  many 
places  such  charity  does  not  exist,  and  in  many  others  there  is  no  warrant 
for  assuming  that  it  would  ever  be  adequate  to  the  need.  Moreover,  our 
investigations  show  that  voluntary  charity,  in  so  far  as  it  exists  in  the 
form  of  doles  and  allowances  to  persons  in  their  homes,  has  all  the 
disastrous  characteristics  of  a  laxly  administered  Poor  Law. 

2.  That  so  long  as  the  alternative  is  admission  to  the  General  Mixed 
Workhouse,  the  policy  of  systematic  refusal  or  restriction  of  Outdoor 
Relief  to  the  non-able-bodied,  pursued  by  a  few  Boards  of  Guardians  in 
England,  cannot  be  recommended  for  general  adoption.  We  are  unable  to 
resist  the  evidence  that  this  policy  of  "  offering  the  House  "  even  to  the 
non-able-bodied,  results,  in  not  a  few  cases,  in  unnecessarily  destroying  the 
home  and  breaking  up  the  family,  in  separating  child  from  mother,  and 
in  exposing  young  and  innocent  persons  to  the  demoralising  atmosphere  of 
the  General  Mixed  Workhouse.  Such  a  policy,  moreover,  by  deterring  the 
poor  from  applying  for  relief,  leads,  in  far  too  many  cases,  to  semi- 
starvation  and  physical  and  mental  degeneration,  from  which  the  women 
and  children  especially  suffer,  and  in  a  small  number  of  cases,  even  to 
death  from  want  and  exposure.  The  proposal  made  to  us  by  some 
witnesses  that,  in  order  to  obviate  this  latter  danger,  the  Destitution 
Authority  should  be  granted  powers  of  compulsory  removal  appears  to 
us — in  view  of  the  character  of  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse  in  which 
these  poor  people  would  be  incarcerated — wholly  out  of  the  question. 

3.  That  the  present  system  of  administering  Outdoor  Relief  to  the  non- 
able-bodied  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  also  in 
Scotland,  is  open  to  the  gravest  criticism.  The  large  sum  of  nearly  four 
millions  sterling  which  is  now  expended  in  this  way  annually — a  burden 
on  the  community  that  is  steadily  increasing — is  being  dispensed,  without 
.central  inspection  or  control,  in  doles  and  allowances,  awarded  upon  no 
uniform  principle,  and  differing  widely  from  place  to  place.  This  lack  of 
common  principle  is  observable  even  in  the  Bylaws  or  Standing  Orders 
by  which  the  best  administered  Unions  in  England  profess  to  guide  their 

,  action.  But  in  the  actual  practice  the  diversity  between  one  place  and 
another,  in  large  districts  between  one  Relief  Committee  and  another,  and 
sometimes  even  between  one  meeting  and  the  next,  according  to  the 
accident  of  which  members  attend — a  diversity  applying  alike  to  the 
persons  to  whom  Outdoor  Relief  will  be  given,  to  its  amount  and  to  its 

vCondition« — is  still  more  extreme.    It  can,  in  fact,  be  described  only  as  a 

iptal.  absence  of  principle. 

4.  That  amid  all  this  diversity  of  principle  and  practice,  we  find  certain 
evil  characteristics  practically  universal.    Except  in  an  insignificant  number 
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of  well-administered  districts  in  Eaglaod  and  Scotland,  the  doles  and 
allowances  given  are  manifestly  inadequate  for  healthy  subsistence.  They 
are  given,  not  in  relief  of  destitution,  strictly  so-called,  but  in  supplement 
of  other  resources  that  are  assumed  to  exist.  In  many  cases,  such  other 
r-esources — whether  earnings,  charitable  gifts  or  the  contributions  of 
relations — do  exist,  but  are  insufficient.  In  some  cases,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  total  income  of  the  household  is  such  as  not  to  warrant  any  relief  from 
the  Poor  Rate.  But  no  Destitution  Authority  that  we  have  seen  succeeds  in 
ascertaining  what  other  sources  of  income  exist  or  whether  any  such  exist ; 
and  the  majority  of  them  do  not  seriously  attempt  to  do  so.  The  result  is 
that  there  are  a  great  many  cases  in  which,  whilst  Out-relief  is  given  on 
the  assumption  that  other  resources  will  be  forthcoming,  none  such  are 
found ;  so  that  the  dole  of  Poor  Law  relief — upon  which  thousands  of 
eld  people,  sick  people,  and  even  widows  with  young  children  are  steadily 
degenerating — is  a  starvation  pittance. 

5.  That  an  equally  grave  defect  in  the  Outdoor  Relief  of  to-day,  at  any 
rate  from  the  standpoint  of  the  nation,  is  the  unconditional  character  of 
the  grant.  With  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  no  attempt  is  made  by  the 
Destitution  Authority  even  to  ascertain  how  the  household  is  actually 
being  maintained  upon  the  Outdoor  Relief  that  is  gi'anted,  still  less  to 
etfect  any  necessary  improvement  in  the  home.  The  result,  as  we  have 
■grave  reason  to  believe,  is  that  a  large  part  of  the  sum  of  nearly  four 
millions  sterling  is  a  subsidy  to  insanitary,  to  disorderly  or  even  to  vicious 
habits  of  life.  The  saddest  feature  of  all  is  that  no  small  proportion  of 
the  234,000  children  v/hom,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Destitution 
Authority  elects  to  bring  up  upon  Outdoor  Relief — in  the  course  of  a 
year,  probably,  as  many  as  600,000  different  children— are  to-day  with- 
out any  interference  by  these  Authorities,  chronically  underfed,  insuffi- 
ciently clothed,  badly  housed,  and,  in  literally  thousands  of  cases,  actually 
being  brought  up  at  the  public  expense  in  drunken  and  dissolute 
homes. 

6.  That  we  do  not  ascribe  the  disastrous  social  failure  of  the  Outdoor 
Relief  of  to-day  to  any  personal  shortcomings  of  the  individual  members 
of  Boards  of  Guardians  in  England,  Wales  and  Ireland,  or  of  Parish 
Councils  in  Scotland.  We  have  found  no  evidence  that  the  corrupt  and 
criminal  practices  which  have  unhappily  occurred  in  certain  places  are 
at  all  frequent  or  widespread.  Nor  have  we  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
evil  influences  of  electoral  or  social  pressure  have  been  otherwise  than 
exceptional.  We  have,  indeed,  been  impressed  by  the  vast  amount  of 
zealous  and  devoted  service,  unremunerated  and  unrecognised,  that  is 
being  rendered  in  all  parts  of  the  Poor  Law  administration  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  by  men  and  women  of  humanity  and  experience.  We  ascribe 
the  defects  and  shortcomings  of  the  present  administration  of  Outdoor 
Relief  to  the  very  nature  of  the  Local  Authority  to  which  this  duty  is 
entrusted. 

7.  That  we  attribute  the  almost  universal  failure  of  the  Boards  of 
€ruardians  in  England,  Wales  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  Parish  Councils  in 
Scotland,  in  the  matter  of  Outdoor  Relief,  in  all  districts,  and  in  every 
decade,  partly  to  an  illegitimate  combination,  in  one  and  the  same  body, 
■of  duties  which  can  be  rightly  done  by  a  board  or  committee,  and  those 
which  can  be  efficiently  discharged  only  by  specialised  officers  continuously 
•engaged  in  the  task.  The  "  many-headed "  body  is  exactly  what  is 
required,  whether  for  Outdoor  Relief  or  for  the  management  of  institu- 
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tions,  for  arriving  at  decisions  of  general  policy  ;  for  prescribing  the  rules 
that  are  to  be  followed  in  determining  particular  cases ;  and  for  examining 
grievances  and  preventing  the  abuse  of  their  powers  by  the  officers.  But 
if  the  administration  is  to  be  democratic  in  its  nature — if,  that  is  to  say, 
the  will  of  the  people  is  to  prevail — it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
application  to  individual  cases  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  board  or 
committee,  should  be  determined  evenly,  impartially  and  exactly  according 
to  the  instructions,  by  a  salaried  officer,  appointed  for  the  express  pur- 
pose. We  recognise  this  at  once  in  the  management  of  a  school,  a  hospital 
or  an  asylum,  where  the  most  democratic  committee  finds  the  best 
guarantee  for  the  execution  of  its  will  in  ordering  its  salaried  officials  to 
apply  the  rules  that  it  lays  down.  But  in  the  dispensing  of  Outdoor 
E-elief  the  same  "  many-headed "  body  that  makes  the  rules,  has  also 
attempted  to  apply  them  to  individual  cases  ;  and  in  doing  so  inevitably 
brings  in  personal  favouritism,  accident  and  the  emotion  of  the  moment, 
to  thwart  the  will  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  The  relative  success  of 
the  Outdoor  Relief  administration  of  some  of  the  best  governed  parishes 
of  Scotland,  is  due,  we  think,  to  the  fact  that,  whilst  the  Parish  Council 
makes  the  rules,  their  application  to  individual  cases  is  not  left  to  the 
chance  membership  of  a  particular  meeting,  but  is  in  practice  largely 
entrusted,  as  a  judicial  function,  to  the  Inspector  of  Poor. 

8.  That  it  is,  however,  not  merely  that  "  many-headedness "  of  the 
existing  tribunal  that  is  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Outdoor  Relief 
administration  of  to-day.  We  ascribe  that  failure  quite  as  much  to  the 
fact  that  the  duty  is  entrusted  to  a  Destitution  Authority,  served  by 
subordinates  who  are  essentially  Destitution  Officers.  To  entrust,  to  one 
and  the  same  authority,  the  care  of  the  infants  and  the  aged,  the  children 
and  the  able-bodied  adults,  the  sick  and  the  healthy,  maids  and  widow?!, 
is  inevitably  to  concentrate  attention,  not  on  the  different  methods  of 
curative  or  reformatory  treatment  that  they  severally  require,  but  on 
their  one  common  attribute  of  destitution,  and  the  one  common  remedy 
of  "  relief,"  indiscriminate  and  unconditional.  And  just  as  this  Destitu- 
tion Authority  tends  always,  in  institutional  organisation,  to  the  General 
Mixed  Workhouse,  with  its  promiscuity  and  unspecialised  management 
instead  of  to  the  appropriate  series  of  specialised  nurseries,  schools, 
hospitals  and  asylums  for  the  aged  that  are  needed,  so  it  tends '  also, 
with  its  general  "mixed  official,"  the  Relieving  Officer,  to  provide,  alike 
for  widows  and  deserted  wives,  the  sick  and  the  aged,  infants  and  school 
children,  one  indiscriminate  unconditional  dole  of  money  or  food,  instead 
of  the  specialised  domiciliary  treatment,  according  to  the  cause  or 
character  of  their  di^^tress,  that  each  class  requires. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
Birth  and  Infancy. 

We  find  the  care  of  maternity,  and  of  i\ie  infants  under  school  age, 
undertaken  in  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  alike,  by  two 
Local  Authorities,  both  spending  public  funds  upon  this  service,  without 
co  ordination,  and   almost   without  communication  with    each  other. 
Everywhere  the  Destitution  Authority  is  providing  maintenance  and 
medical  treatment  for  expectant  mothers,  and  for  mothers  with  infants, 
applying  for  relief  in  respect  of  their  destitution.    Besides  this,  and  apart 
from  this,  the  Local  Health  Authority  is,  in  a  rapidly  increasing  number 
of  areas,  affording  medical  advice,  and  sometimes  food,  to  necessitous 
mothers  and  infants  in  the  poorer  districts.    These  rival  Local  Author- 
ities are  influenced  by  diameti'ically  opposite  conceptions  of  what  is  the 
public  duty  in  the  matter.     Boards  of  Guardians,  priding  themselves 
on  "good   administration,"  restrict  their  relief  of  expectant  mothers 
and  of  mothers  with  infants,  by  deterrent  devices,  with  the  object  of 
reducing  to  a  minimum  the  volume  of  "  pauperism."    The  more  "  enlight- 
ened "  of  the  Public  Health  Authorities,  on  the  other  hand,  are  perpetually 
striving  tO  extend  their  ministrations  to  every  necessitous  mother  and 
infant  within  their   areas,  with   the   object   of   diminishing  infantile 
mortality.     What  is  remarkable  is  that  both  policies  are,  at  the  present 
time,  simultaneously  receiving  the  encouragement  of  the  Local  Govern: 
ment  Board.    The  result  is  that  the  Public  Health  Service,  though  in  this 
department  of  very  recent  growth,  and  still  only  imperfectly  sanctioned 
by  Parliament,  is  creeping  over  the  whole  country ;  and  will,  in  the  near 
future,  if  not  checked,  practically  supersede  much  of  the  work  of  the  Poor 
Law.     Meanwhile,  the  partial  and  uneven  duplication  of  the  service, 
together  with  the  fragmentary  and  entirely  unco-ordinated  provision 
made  by  voluntary  agencies,  is  undermining  parental  responsibility,  and 
causing  wasteful  expenditure,  whilst  failing  to  prevent  excessive  infantile 
mortality. 

(a)  The  Provision  for  Birth  and  Infa^ncy  made  by  the 
Destitution  Authority. 

The  Report  of  1834  gave  practically  no  directions  as  to  the  provision  to 
be  made  for  infants,  who  were  assumed  to  follow  the  father  (or,  in  his 
absence,  the  mother).  If  the  father  of  a  legitimate  child  was  able-bodied, 
or  if  the  child  was  illegitimate,  the  infant,  however  young  or  sickly,  was 
to  be  relieved  only  by  admission  with  its  parents  to  the  Workhouse,  where 
no  special  arrangements  were  made  for  it.  The  legitimate  infants  of 
fathers  who  were  not  able-bodied,  and  those  of  widows,  whether  able- 
bodied  or  not,  would,  it  was  assumed,  continue  to  be  maintained  on 
Outdoor  Relief,  without  any  direct  responsibility  for  the  infant's  welfare 
being  undertaken  by  the  Local  Authority.  What  would  be  the  best 
course  for  the  infant  does  not  seem  to  have  been  considered. 

These  two  methods  of  provision  are  still  in  use.  The  expectant  mother, 
or  the  mother  with  her  infants,  may  receive  either  a  Medical  (including 
midwifery)  Order,  with  or  without  other  Outdoor  Relief;  or  may  be 
provided  with  maintenance  and  medical  treatment  in  a  Poor  Law 
Institution. 
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(i.)  Domiciliary  Treatment  of  Expectant  Mothers  and  Mothers 

tvith  Infants, 

We  find  to-day  an  extraordinary  diversity  of  policy  between  one  district 
of  England  and  Wales  and  another  with  regard  to  Domiciliary  Treatment 
of  mothers — a  diversity  which  bears  no  relation  to  the  character  of  the 
district,  to  the  needs  of  the  mothers,  or  to  the  rate  of  mortality  among  the- 
infants.  This  diversity  is  even  prescribed  and  insisted  on  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  England  and  Wales  ;  though  for  what  reason  and 
with  what  object  we  have  been  unable  to  discover.  In  those  parts  of 
England  and  Wales  (comprising  two-thirJs  of  all  the  Unions,  scattered 
quite  indiscriminately  up  and  down  the  country)  which  are  under  the 
Outdoor  Relief  Regulation  Order,  expectant  mothers  and  mothers  with 
infants  may  be  lawfully  treated  in  their  own  homes,  whether  they  are 
married  or  single,  whether  their  husbands  are  able-bodied  or  not,  and 
whether  or  not  they  have  already  had  illegitimate  children.  In  other 
parts  of  England  and  Wales,  comprising  about  one-fifth  of  the  Unions,, 
where  the  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order  is  alone  in  force,  expectant 
mothers  and  mothers  with  infants  cannot  lawfully  receive  Domiciliary 
Treatment,  whatever  their  character  or  circumstances,  if  they  have  able- 
bodied  husbands,  or  if  (being  unmarried)  they  are  themselves  able-bodied* 
In  yet  other  parts  of  England  and  Wales  where  the  Outdoor  Labour  Test 
Order  or  the  Workhouse  Modified  Test  Order  is  in  force  along  with  the 
Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order,  the  expectant  mothers  or  the  mothers 
with  infants,  having  able-bodied  husbands,  may  lawfully  receive  Domicili- 
ary Treatment,  but  only  if  the  husbands  fulfil  the  conditions  of  work  in 
the  Labour  Yard  or  residence  in  the  Workhouse.  But  the  diversity  of 
usage  with  regard  to  Domiciliary  Treatment  thus  prescribed  for  mothers 
and  infants  by  the  Local  Government  Board  for  England  and  Wales,, 
according  to  the  geographical  situation  of  their  homes — whatever  may  be  its- 
reason — is  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  still  more  extraordinary  diversity 
of  policy  among  the  Boards  of  Guardians  that  we  have  already  described. 
We  need  refer  here  only  to  the  fact  that  whereas  many  Unions  in  England 
refuse  Outdoor  Relief  altogether  to  expectant  mothers  who  are  unmarried^ 
and  to  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children,*  other  Unions  grant  it  frequently 
in  such  cases.  Sometimes,  as  at  Norwich,  the  Board  of  Guardians  will 
withhold  it  until  the  infant  is  at  lea,st  three  months  old  ;f  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  little  urban  Union  of  St.  Thomas^ 
Exeter,  not  only  grants  Outdoor  Relief  to  the  mothers  of  illegitimate 
children,  but  even  provides  expressly  in  its  standing  rules,  withoat 
objection  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  for  the  expectant  mothers  of 
such  children,  at  a  regular  scale  of  Is.  6d.  per  week  prior  to  the  birth  and 
3s.  6d.  per  week  for  four  wrecks  afterwards.} 

Quite  as  important,  however,  to  the  community,  as  the  diversity  of 
treatment  of  expectant  mothers  and  of  mothers  with  infants,  is  the  almost 
invariable  inadequacy  of  the  provision  made  under  Domiciliary  Treatment 
for  the  proper  nourishment  of  the  child.  An  expectant  mother,  if  granted 
Outdoor  Relief  at  all,  is  seldom  given  more  than  2s.  or  8s.  per  week,  no 
consideration  being  given  to  the  special  needs  of  her  condition.  "  It  is 
unfortunate,"  says  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  "that  in  Poor  Law 

*  Eules  of  the  Holborn  Board  of  Guardians,  and  many  others. 

t  Rulee  of  the  ]N"orwich,  Board  of  Guardians. 

X  Eules  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  St.  Thomas,  Exeter. 
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€i,dministration  (so  far  as  I  know)  no  particular  instructions  are  issued  to 
Relieving  Officers  to  grant  special  food  to  women  who  are  about  to  become 
mothers."*  In  due  course  the  Midwifery  Ordei*,  if  granted,  provides  the 
attendance  of  the  District  Medical  Officer,  or  (in  a  few  districts)  of  a 
salaried  midwife  ;  but  it  is  seldom  accompanied  by  any  nursing ;  and  the 
doctor  does  not  by  any  means  always  recommend  the  grant  of  "  medical 
extras."  When  the  infant  is  born,  the  Outdoor  Relief  granted  is,  as  we 
have  described,  usually  only  2s.  or  8s.  per  week — often,  indeed,  only  Is.  or 
Is.  Cd.  a  week  for  the  child,  and  nothing  for  the  mother  !  Only  in  one  or 
two  Unions,  such  as  Bradford,  is  care  taken  to  see  that  the  Domiciliary 
Treatment,  if  decided  on,  is  accompanied  by  really  adequate  provision  for 
subsistence. 

Combined  with  this  inadequacy  is  the  wholly  unconditional  character  of 
the  treatment  afforded.  We  cannot  discover  that,  when  a  Board  of 
Guardians  decides  thus  to  maintain  on  Outdoor  Relief  a  destitute  expecta^nt 
mother  or  a  mother  with  infants,  it  ever  occurs  to  anyone  to  accompany 
the  money  with  any  sort  of  instructions  as  to  prenatal  conduct  and 
health;!  or  with  any  sort  of j directions  as  to  how  the  child  should  be 
resiYcd.l  view  of  the  fact  that  the  mothers  are,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  extraordinarily  ignorant  on  these  points,  it  does  not  seem  to  us 
economical  that  so  large  an  expenditure  should  annually  be  incurred  from 
the  Poor  Rate  in  order  to  provide  for  the  birth  of  infants,  without  any 
precautions  being  taken  to  prevent  these  infants  from  dying  within  a  few 
days  or  weeks  of  birth.  Nor  do  we  find  the  Destitution  Authorities  in  any 
part  of  the  Kingdom  taking  any  heed  whatsoever  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  50,000  infants  under  five  years  of  age,  whom  they  have  always 
on  their  books  as  Outdoor  paupers,§  are  being  reared.  The  mothers  may 
nurse  their  infants  themselves,  or  may  use  the  most  insanitary  bottles ; 
they  may  feed  their  infants  properij^,  or  give  them  potatoes  and  red 
herrings ;  ||  they  may  lock  them  up  in  a  deserted  room  all  day  (since  the 

*  "  Report  on  the  Prevention  of  Infantile  Mortality,"  by  Alfred  E.  Harris,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  Islington,  1907,  p.  25. 

t  "  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  influence  materially  those 
£deaths]  occurring  in  the  first  month  of  life,  except  by  advising  the  mother  as  to  the 
conduct  of  her  life  while  pregnant,  most  of  these  deaths  being  primarily  due  to  the 
debilitated  condition  of  the  child  at  birth."  (Annual  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Salford,  1906,  p.  19.) 

X  "There  is,"  says  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  "probably  no  ignorance  so 
profound  as  is  that  associated  with  the  care  of  infants,  and  no  lack  of  knowledge 
attended  by  such  disastrous  results  as  is  that  of  the  feeding  of  babies."  (Eeport  on 
the  Prevention  of  Infantile  Mortality,  by  Alfred  E.  Harris,  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
Islington,  1907,  p.  10.) 

§  In  England  and  Wales  alone,  on  March  31st,  1906,  40,344  under  five  years  of 
:age  ;  in  Scotland  ,  6,460  ;  in  Ireland,  3,052. 

II  ^*No  milk  is  given,"  we  were  informed  (Evidence  before  the  Commission, 
Q.  25373,  Par.  142)  by  the  Believing  Officer,  in  some  Unions,  when  he  gives  relief  in 
kind,  unless  it  is  an  express  recommendation  of  the  Medical  Officer,  even  where  there 
are  infant  children  and  the  mother  is  starving.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that,  in  one 
case,  in  1905,  where  application  for  relief  was  made  by  a  man  who  was  out  of  work, 
for  his  starving  wife  and  infant  twins  of  seven  weeks  old,  the  Relieving  Officer  gave, 
as  a  case  of  "  sudden  or  urgent  necessity,"  some  rice  and  flour,  bread  and  treacle  (!)  ; 
hut  no  food  for  the  babies  beyond  two  tins  of  condensed  milk  in  the  course  of  six 
weeks,  and  no  money  to  buy  it  with.  One  of  the  babies  died  ;  and  the  Coroner  elicited 
tTie  fact  that  the  mother  had  tried  to  keep  it  alive  on  biscuits  dipped  in  condensed 
milk.  On  the  facts  being  8ub3e(|uently  represented  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  the 
action  taken  by  the  Relieving  Officer  was  not  disapproved  of  {Ibid.,  ^s.  25531-25542) ; 
nor  did  the  case  lead  to  any  Circular  by  the  Local  Government  Board  directing  proper 
food  to  be  supplied  to  infants,  when  they  were  relieved  in  kind,  on  the  plea  of  "  sudden 
or  urgent  necessity." 


Guardians  make  it  necessary  for  the  mothers  to  go  out  to  work),  or  they 
may  leave  tliem  (with  dummy  teats  or  "  comforters ")  with  the  most 
careless  neighbours  ;*  they  may  overlay  them  in  bed  ;  they  may  even 
insure  their  little  lives  with  one  of  the  Industrial  Insurance  Companies^ 
and  so  use  some  of  the  Guardians'  Outdoor  Relief  money  thus  hideously  to 
speculate  in  death — all  without  the  slightest  instruction,  without  any 
warning  or  prohibition,  and  without  even  any  attention  by  the  Destitution 
Authority,  out  of  whose  funds  these  infants  are  being  maintained.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  unfortunate  that  the  Local 
Government  Boards  for  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  respec- 
tively, should  never  have  procured  any  statistics  as  to  the  mortality  among 
the  5,000  infants  under  one  year  whom  the  Destitution  Authorities  are 
now  maintaining  on  Outdoor  Eelief.f 

Some  Boards  of  Guardians,  as  we  have  seen,  solve  the  problem  by 
refusing  Outdoor  Relief  a^d  even  a  Midwifery  Order,  to  expectant  mothers 
or  to  the  mothers  of  infants,  unless  under  exceptional  circumstances,  or 
with  deterrent  restrictions.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr,  Theodore  Dodd J  for 
pressing  on  our  attention  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  infantile  mortality 
appears  to  be  specially  high  in  some  Unions  in  which  Outdoor  Relief  is 
practically  always  refused  ;  and  that  no  attempt  is  made  by  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  actively  to  prevent  such  grave  results  of  the  destitution  in  their 
districts  which  it  is  their  statutory  duty  to  relieve.  Mr.  Dodd's  statistical 
data  are  admittedly  very  imperfect,  but  the  general  purport  of  his  evidence 
receives  contirmation  in  other  quarters. 

"A  distressing  element  of  the  work,"  we  read  in  the  Annual  Eeport  of  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Kensington,  "  is  the  poverty  which,  during  the 
lying-in  period,  reduces  many  a  mother  to  a  state  of  destitution,  rendering  it 
impossible  for  her  properly  to  nourish  her  infant  in  the  natural  way.  .  .  .1 
think,"  adds  the  Health  Yisitor,  *'  I  must  have  seen  quite  fifty  mothers  who,  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  were  in  a  state  of  dire  need,  with  their  babies  of  a 
few  days  old  lying  beside  them.  .  .  .  Appeals  to  the  Kelieving  Officer  for 
Out-relief  in  such  cases,  unless  the  District  Medical  Officer  is  in  attendance, 
result  in  the  '  offer  of  the  House,'  of  which  the  mothers  of  families  are  unwilling 
to  avail  themselves. "§ 

With  regard  to  the  very  common  restriction  of  Midwifery  Orders,  many 
of  our  medical  witnesses  attributed  serious  consequences,  in  the  low 
standard  of  health  of  working  women,  in  the  excessive  infant  mortality, 
and  in  various  defects  in  the  children  who  survive,  to  the  frequent  lack, 
in  poor  families^  of  qualified  attendance  at  child-birth. ||  "In  many 
emergencies,"  we  were  told  by  a  great  Medical  Authority,  "  there  is  no 
time  to  obtain  a  Medical  Order  from  the  Relieving  Officer ;  and  by  the 
time  medical  help  is  secured  the  opportunity  for  successful  treatment  may 


*  At  Woolwich,  so  great  was  the  infantile  mortality  from  these  causes  that  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  was  driven  to  remonstrate  with  the  Woolwich  Board  of 
Guardians,  asking  them,  "to  allow  sufficient  Outdoor  Belief  to  mothers  with  young 
infants,  for  whom  the  Guardians  were  responsible,  so  that  the  mothers  would  not  be 
obliged  to  go  out  to  work  and  leave  the  baby  to  be  fed  with  a  bottle  by  some 
neighbour."  (Annual  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Woolwich,  for 
1905,  p.  22.) 

t  In  England  and  Wales  alone,  on  March  31st,  1906,  4,616  under  one  year  old ;  in 
Scotland,  690;  in  Ireland,  251. 

X  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  25625-25682  ;  and  Appendix  No.  III.  (A) 
to  (G)  to  Vol.  III. 

§  Ihid.,  Q.  25373,  Par.  90 ;  Annual  Eeport  of  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
Koyal  Borough  of  Kensington,  for  1905. 

II  See  especially  the  Evidence  before  the  Commission  of  Dr.  E.  J.  Maclean,  Senior 
Gynaecologist  at  the  Cardiff  Infirmary,  Qs.  49492,  49623. 
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have  passed."*  We  were,  for  instance,  confidently  informed  that  a  fourth 
or  one-third  of  those  blind  from  childhood — a  large  proportion  of  whom 
become  permanent  paupers — are  blinded  shortly  after  birth  by  ophthalmia 
neonatorum,  which  can  usually  be  prevented  by  simple  medical  care.t 
Under  these  circumstances  we  have  been  surprised  to  find  that — -apparently 
without  objection  by  the  Local  Government  Board— many  English  Boards 
of  Guardians  have  rules  restricting  the  grant  of  Midwifery  Orders — -not, 
as  might  be  supposed,  to  mothers  in  their  first  confinements — but  to  the 
experienced  mothers  only  who  have  already  had  three  children  ;l  or  four 
children, §  or  sometimes  even  to  those  only  who  have  had  five  children, 
who  have  all  lived.  II  Our  Medical  Investigator  happened  himself  to  see 
the  working  of  this  restriction. 

"  Application  was  made  to  the  Believing  Officer  for  an  order  for  the  doctor  to 
attend  a  labourer's  wife  in  her  fifth  confinement.  Bat  it  turned  out  that  only 
two  of  the  four  children  previously  born  were  still  alive,  and  the  Believing 
Officer  declined  to  grant  the  order,  but  promised  to  mention  the  matter  to  the 
Guardians,  though  without  much  expectation,  as  I  understood,  that  they  would 
break  through  their  rule.  Necessarily  under  the  Poor  Law,  the  point  of  view  in 
these  cases  is  solely  the  financial  circumstances  of  the  applicant,  not  the  future 
health  of  the  prospective  mother.  Manifestly  for  her  health  the  most  important 
confinement  is  not  the  fifth,  but  the  first.  If  not  properly  guided  in  it,  illness 
may  result  which  will  lead  to  permanent  ill-health.  But  a  labourer,  it  is  held, 
should  be  able  to  pay  for  the  doctor  for  the  first  confinement,  and  so  it  is  only 
when  the  family  has  increased  to  four  that  relief  is  given. 

We  feel  compelled,  at  this  point,  very  seriously  to  draw  attention  to  a 
diversity  of  treatment  of  these  cases  in  Scotland,  which  results  in  no  little 
preventable  suftering  and  mortalit}^  if  it  does  not  also  have  consequences 
gravely  afiecting  domestic  morality.  Under  the  Scotch  Poor  Law,  as  it 
has  been  interpreted  by  the  Law  Courts,  an  expectant  mother,  or  a  mother 
with  infants,  who  is  the  wife  of  an  able-bodied  man,  may  not,  however 
dire  her  necessity,  lawfully  be  granted  by  the  Destitution  Authority, 
whether  in  the  Poorhoase  or  in  her  own  home,  either  medical  or  midwifery 
attendance,  or  food  or  other  necessaries,  so  long  as  she  is  living  with  her 
husband.  In  fact,  the  grant  of  any  relief  whatever  to  such  a  woman, 
even  to  save  her  or  her  infant  from  immediate  death,  and  even  with  the 

*  Hid.,  Qs.  49492,  49623.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  Poor  Law  Medical  Officers 
themselves.  Their  Council,  we  were  informed,  "think  that  much  suff'e ring  is  likely 
to  accrue  to  poor  lying-in  women,  owing  to  friction  arising  between  District  Medical 
Officers  and  Poor  Law  officials,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  midwifery  orders  by  the 
latter,  where  cases  of  urgency  have  been  attended  by  the  former  without  first  getting 
these  orders.  It  is  believed  that  the  tendency  will  be  more  and  more  for  the  District 
Medical  Officer  to  decline  altogether— as  he  is  legally  entitled  to — all  pauper  cases 
where  a  midwifery  order  is  not  forthcoming."    {Ihlcl.,  Q.  33391,  Par.  12.) 

t  Ibid.,  Qs.  28169  and  49516 ;  see  also  Beport  on  the  Medical  Services  of  the  Poor 
Law  and  the  Public  Health  Departments,  p.  21. 

X  Bules  of  Chetrtsey,  St.  Thomas,  Exeter,  Beaminster,  Bomsey,  Williton,  and 
Lymington  Boards  of  Guardians. 

§  Bules  of  Grodstone,  Eastbourne,  Bridport,  Warwick,  Lewes,  Whitchurch, 
Lewisham,  Trowbridge,  Merthyr  Tydvil,  and  many  other  Boards  of  Guardians. 

11  In  a  Norfolk  Union  we  read  that :  "An  ordinary  labourer  earning  not  more 
than  2s.  per  head  per  week,  may  have  an  order  (for  the  attendance  of  the  midwife) 
for  the  fifth  child."    (Besolutions  of  the  East  and  West  Plegg  Board  of  Guardians.) 

^  "Beport  ...  on  the  Methods  and  Besults  of  the  Present  Sv stem  of  Admini- 
stering Indoor  and  Outdoor  Medical  Belief,"  by  Dr.  J.  McYail,  1907,  p.  110.  We 
notice  that  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  Hawarden  (Cheshire),  where  the  rate  of 
infantile  mortality  is  excessive,  and  actually  increasing,  expressly  attributes  it,  apart 
from  maternal  negligence,  to  the  want  of  medical  attendance  at  child-birth  and 
during  lying-in,  and  in  the  inadequacy  or  unsuitability  of  the  food  afforded  to  the 
infant.  (Annual  Beport  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Hawarden  Bural 
Sanitary  District,  for  1905.)  ,  ,  . 
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sanction  or  consent  of  the  Parish  Council  or  the  Local  Government  Boards 
would  be  an  illegal  payment,  liable  to  be  surcharged  at  audit.  On  the 
other  hand/  the  expectant  mother,  or  the  mother  with  infants,  who  is 
unmarried,  or  whose  husband  has  deserted  her,  may,  if  destitute,  not  only 
Ije  granted  adequate  medical  attendance  and  maintenance,  whatever  her 
past  or  present  conduct  or  character,  but  can  actually  claim  it  as  of  legal 
right,  whatever  the  Parish  Council  may  decide  in  the  matter,  and  can 
enforce  this  claim  by  summary  appeal  to  the  Sheriff. 

We  think  that  this  extraordinary  law  should  be  at  once  amended,  so  as 
to  give  the  necessitous  married  woman  and  the  legitimate  child  at  least 
as  good  a  position  as  the  unmarried  or  deserted  mother,  and  the  illegitimate 
child.  At  present,  the  Scottish  Poor  Law — we  could  scarcely  have 
believed  it  if  it  had  not  been  testified  to  us  by  the  Legal  Member  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland  * — deliberately  puts  a  premium  on 
irregular  sexual  intercc»urse,  on  permanent  unions  without  marriage,  and 
on  the  desertion  of  wives  and  children  by  their  husbands  and  fathers. 
The  grave  results  of  this  law  are,  we  are  informed,  familiar  to  those 
acquainted  with  the  lives  of  the  poor  in  the  great  cities  of  Scotland.  One 
of  the  least  of  these  is  the  simulation  of  wife-desertion  which  is  frequently 
practised,  with  the  wife's  connivance,  by  respectable  husbands  who  find 
themselves  unable  to  pay  the  expenses  incidental  to  another  birth.  But 
there  are  more  serious  evils.  We  cannot  help  connecting  the  continuance 
in  Scotland  of  a  high  rate  of  illegitimacy,  the  prevalence  of  irregular 
unions,  and  the  increasing  frequency  of  wife-desertion,-]-  with  the  state  of 
mind  that  has  permitted  this  disqualification  of  the  married  woman  living- 
with  her  husband  to  remain  on  the  statute  book,  and  even  to  find 
defenders. 

We  are  aware  that  the  more  humane  Parish  Councils  seek  to  evade  this- 
extraordinary  provision  of  the  Scotch  Poor  Law,  by  directing  their  Medical 
Officers,  when  wives  or  legitimate  children  are  patently  starving,  to  find 
some  excus3  for  certifying  the  husband  or  father  as  non-able-bodied^ 
however  able-bodied  he  may  in  fact  be.J  We  are  not  satisfied  that  this 
"  subterfuge  "  as  it  was  described  § — we  prefer  to  say  this  demoralising 
evasion  of  an  immoral  lav\r — is  sufficiently  universally  practised  by  Parish 
Council  Officers,  or  is  sufficiently  widely  known  among  respectable 
Av^orking-class  families,  destitute  through  lack  of  employment,  to  check 
the  preventable  suffering  and  mortality  entailed  by  the  law  itself.  "  In 
point  of  fact,"  admitted  the  Medical  Member  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  Scotland,  "  many  cases  of  serious  hardship  do  arise."|l 


*  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  53068  (Par.  97),  53448-53454.  See  also 
Qs.  56605  (Par.  24),  57054-57059,  57126-57131,  57449,  57636  (Par.  13),  58904,  58905^ 
58944-58951,  59627  (Pars.  56-61),  63374  (Par.  16),  63582,  63583,  66280-65283. 

t  It  "  puts  a  premium  on  wife-deeertion  and  to  the  consequent  disintegration  of 
family  life."  (Evidence  of  Dr.  Leslie  Mackenzie,  Medical  Member  of  the  Local' 
Government  Board  for  Scotland,  Q.  66605,  Par.  26.) 

X  The  Medical  Officer,  we  were  told  by  the  Medical  Member  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  Scotland,  *'  may,  for  instance,  take  into  account  not  only  the 
applicant's  physiological  fitness  to  maintain  himself,  but  also  the  mental  distress  (!) 
caused  by  the  destitution  of  his  dependents,  e.g.,  a  starving  wife  and  children.  Some 
Medical  Officers  habitually  take  this  into  account  in  their  estimate  of  an  applicant's 
health  or  fitness."  (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  56605,  Par.  23.)  "I  know 
that  is  done."  {Ihid.,  Q.  56626.)  See  also  Qs.  57054-57059,  57131,  57449,  58087- 
(Pars.  137,  138),  58944-58951,  59356,  59362,  65019  (Par.  3),  65103-66108,  6518^-65186., 
65280-65283. 

§  lUd.,  Q.  56917.  II  lUd.,  Q.  56605,  Par.  24. 
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It  has  been  urged  that  the  community  has  no  reason  to  regret  the  large 
and  unnecessary  infantile  mortality,  which  evidently  results  from  the 
restriction  of  Domiciliary  Treatment  in  England  and  from  the  refusal  of 
all  relief  in  Scotland  to  the  dependents  of  able-bodied  men,  and  from 
the  ignorance  and  the  suffering  of  the  poorest  class  of  mothers.  It 
is  suggested  that  this  preventable  mortality  is  but  one  aspect  of  the 
"survival  of  the  fittest,"  by  which  the  community  is  actually  strengthened 
and  the  race  improved.    We  prefer  to  say  nothing  as  to  the  demoralisation 
of  character  whicb,  in  our  judgment,  attends  upon  any  such  deliberate 
condemnation  of  thousands  of  human  beings  to  death,  or   any  such 
reasoned  acquiescence  in  their  preventable  deaths,  in  order  that  the 
survivors  may  somehow  be  benefited.    What  will  appeal  more  to  those 
who  take  this  view  is  the  unmistakable  evidence  that  there  is  no  scientific 
justification  for  the  assumption  that  the  preventable  deaths  of  infants 
either  result  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest — whatever  definition  may  be 
given  of  that  term — -or  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  race.    The  com- 
petition for  the  means  of  subsistence  does  not  take  place  among  the 
infants  themselves.    There  is  no  evidence  that  the  babies  who  perish  in 
the  first  3^ear  of  life,  owing,  not  to  their  own  physical  or  mental 
characteristics,  but  to  the  ignorance  or  the  poverty  of  their  mothers,  are 
in  any  way  mentally  or  morally  inferior  to  those  who  survive ;  or  even 
that  they  are  physically  inferior  to  the  infants  of  other  families  who 
survive  only  by  reason  of  elaborate  and  continuous  care.    We  have  to 
remember  that,  according  to  the  best  scientific  evidence,  "  between  80  per 
cent,  and  90  per  cent,  of  the  babies  born  in  this  country  are  born  healthy. 
The  greater  part  of  the  disease  and  mortality  among  infants  is  not  due  to 
ante-natal  conditions  ;  it  is  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of 
babies  cannot  obtain  food,"*  and  this  virtual  starvation  of  the  infants  is 
quit'3  independent  of  their  own  physical  fitness  or  strength.    We  cannot 
even  assume,  merely  because  the  mothers  are  poor,  that  these  children 
come  of  stocks  in  any  way  inferior  to  the  average.f    What  is,  however, 
more  important  to  those  who  have  to  consider  (and  perhaps  to  bear  the 
expense  of)  the  future  maintenance  of  all  the  children  is,  that  the 
premature  deaths  of  these  infants  imply  a  disastrous  weakening  of  those 
who  just  escape  deach. 

'*  The  infantile  mortality  question,"  says  a  high  medical  expert,  "is  one, there- 
fore, of  extreme  importance  ...  in  regard  to  the  physique  of  the  nation.  While 
thousands  perish  outright,  hundreds  of  thousands  who  worry  through  are  injured 
in  the  hard  straggle  for  existence,  and  grow  up  weaklings,  physical  and  mental 
degenerates.  A  high  infantile  mortality  rate,  therefore,  denotes  a  far  higher 
infantile  deterioration  rate,  and  this  unwelcome  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of."J 

Sir  John  Simon,  Chief  Medical  Officer  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
pointed  out  a  generation  ago  that — 

*'  A  high  infantile  mortality  almost  necessarily  connotes  a  prevalence  of  those 
causes  and  conditions  which  in  the  long  ran  determine  a  degeneration  of  the 
race."§ 

*  '*  The  Infants'  Hospital  and  its  Work  " :  a  lecture  delivered  bv  Ralph  Yincent, 
M.D.,  B.Sc,  M.R.C.P.,  March  6th,  1908,  p.  19. 

t  Even  illegitimacy  is  no  proof  of  inferiority  of  stock.  In  visiting  Poor  Law 
institutions  it  has  been  noted  that,  whilst  in  some  districts  the  illegitimates  seemed 
mostly  the  backward  and  badly  formed  children,  those  in  Hampstead,  Kensington 
and  Chelsea  were  often  the  most  refined,  well-built,  and  promising. 

:j:  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  25373,  Par.  81 ;  "  The  High  Infantile 
Mortality  Rate,  the  Far  Higher  Infantile  Deterioration  rate,  and  the  Means  to 
Check  it,"  by  George  Carpenter,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  North-Eastern  Hospital  for 
Children,  and  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Beckenham,  p.  2. 

§  "  Infantile  Mortality,'*  by  Dr.  George  Newman,  1907,  p.  v. 
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"The  more  we  investigated,"  significantly  declares  a  scientific  expert  on  the 
disease  of  children, '*  the  more  we  were  struck  with  another  factor,  which  we 
regard  as  even  more  serious,  and  that  is  the  condition  of  the  infants  that  do  not 
die.  The  statistics  of  infantile  mortality  at  the  present  time  afford  a  very  import- 
'  ant  index  of  the  serious  conditions  that  aff^ect  infant  life.  This  mortality  is  not 
by  any  means  the  worst  result  of  the  conditions  as  they  are  found  in  this  country. 
By  far  the  most  serious  matter,  affecting  the  commonwealth  in  every  possible 
way  at  the  present  time,  is  the  condition  of  the  babies  who  do  not  die,  but  who 
are  reared  in  a  condition  of  hopeless  malnutrition.  Let  us  consider,  for  instance, 
one  disease — rickets.  Its  eff'ects  on  the  nervous  system  are  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  character.  Of  the  '  convulsions  '  which  cause  the  death  of  babies  at 
about  twelve  months  of  age,  rickets  is  practically  the  sole  cause.  At  a  later 
stage  of  life  the  manifestations  of  the  injuries  caused  by  this  disease  are  seen  in 
epilepsy  and  in  insanity.  The  lunatic  asylums  are  largely  occupied  at  the 
present  time  by  cases  of  insanity  arising  from  injuries  of  the  nervous  system  by 
rickets.  Adenoid  growths,  one  of  the  common  troubles  of  childhood,  are 
practically  caused  entirely  by  deformed  structure  due  to  rickets.  If  you  go  to 
the  chest  hospitals  and  select  the  patients  who  are  under  treatment  for  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  you  will  find  the  majority  of  them  are  suff'ering  from  deformities  of 
the  chest  due  to  rickets.  The  pulmonary  disease  is  simply  a  secondary  result  of 
the  injuries  to  the  chest,  and  of  the  injuries  to  the  tissues  arising  from  rickets. 
All  sorts  of  deformities  which  go  to  make  up  the  number  of  cripples  that  we  are 
acquainted  with  are  caused  by  the  same  disease.  And  in  addition  to  specific 
disease  and  deformities,  rickets  is  responsible  for  a  general  and  permanent 
enfeeblement  of  mind  and  body."* 

In  short,  we  do  not  feel  sure,  in  view  of  the  scientific  evidence  that  has 
been  adduced,  whether,  in  a  final  analysis,  the  excessive  infantile  death- 
rate,  caused  hy  maternal  poverty  and  ignorance,  is  not  really  intimately 
connected  with  the  annual  recruiting  of  able-bodied  destitution  and  the 
"Unemployed."  Has  not  Dr.  A.  K.  Chalmersf  said:  "The  dead  baby  is 
next-of-kin  to  the  diseased  baby,  who  in  time  becomes  the  anaGmic,  ill-fed 
and  educationally  backward  child,  from  whom  is  derived,  later  in  life,  the 
unskilled  '  casual. '  who  is  at  the  bottom  of  so  many  of  our  problems  "  ? 

(ii.)  The  Workhouse  as  Maternity  Hospital. 

But  a  large  and  increasing  pait  of  the  Poor  Law  provision  for  child- 
bearing  women  takes  the  form  of  Indoor  Relief.  Few  persons  realise  the 
extent  to  which,  in  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland  alike,  the 
Workhouses  or  Poorhouses  are  being  used  as  Maternity  Hospitals.  In 
Glasgow  the  number  of  births  in  the  Poor  Law  Institutions  of  the  city 
has  doubled  in  five  years. J  The  Workhouses  in  the  smaller  rural  Unions 
of  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  the  Combination  Poorhouses  of 
Scotland,  have  perhaps  only  half  a  dozen  confinements  each  in  a  year.  In 
the  town  Workhouses  they  are  numbered  by  dozens,  or  by  scores.  And  in 
such  populous  parishes  or  Unions  as  Liverpool,  West  Derby,  Belfast,  and 
Glasgow,  a  baby  is  born  in  the  Workhouse  nearly  every  day.  We  regret 
that  the  Local  Government  Board  was  unable  to  furnish  us  with  any 
statistics  as  to  this  subject.  From  such  statistics  as  are  available  we 
gather  that  the  annual  number  of  births  in  the  Poor  Law  institutions 
of  the  United  Kingdom  probably  exceeds  15,000.  In  the  thirty-four 
lying-in  wards  of  the  Poor  Law  institutions  of  the  Metropolis,  nearly 
3,000  births  occur  annually. §     In  the  Irish  Workhouses  the  number 

*  "  The  Infants'  Hospital  and  its  Work  "  :  a  lecture  delivered  by  Ralph  Yincent, 
M.D.,  B.Sc,  M.R.C.P.,  6th  March,  1908,  pp.  3,  4. 
t  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Glasgow. 

I  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  58087,  Par.  93.  At  Glasgow,  the  Desti- 
tution Authority  has  gone  so  far  as  to  provide  a  well-equipped  modern  maternity 
section  of  its  new  buildings. 

§  Ihid.^  Appendix  No.  XXVL  (A),  Par.  5,  to  Vol.  I. 
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actually  reported  was,  in  1906-7,  2,012.*  From  exact  returns  obtained  by- 
one  of  our  members  from  450  out  of  the  645  Unions  in  England  and  Wales, 
we  estimate  that  of  the  11,000  children  thus  born  in  the  Workhouses 
of  England  and  Wales,  about  30  per  cent,  were  described  as  legitimate  and 
70  per  cent,  as  illegitimate,  the  latter  amounting  to  about  18  per  cent,  of 
all  the  illegitimate  births.t 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  from  the  statistics  that  a  la^ge,  and  as  we 
have  some  reason  to  believe,  an  increasing  proportion  of  these  mothers,  do 
not  appear  to  be,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  destitute  persons. 
They  are  usually  not  in  receipt  of  Poor  Relief  of  any  kind  prior  to  their 
lying-in ;  and  they  voluntarily  take  their  discharge,  with  the  infant, 
within  a  few  weeks  of  its  birth.  In  the  Workhouses  from  which  exact 
statistics  were  obtained,  more  than  half  the  mothers  in  1907  discharged 
themselves  within  a  month — one-eighth  of  them,  indeed,  within  a  fort- 
night. In  comparatively  few  cases  are  these  women  noted  as  being 
re-admitted  to  the  Workhouse  during  the  ensuing  twelve  months.  In 
fact,  they  resorted  to  the  Workhouse  simply  in  order  to  be  delivered. 

The  women  who  thus  resort  to  the  Workhouse  in  their  hour  of  need 
are,  we  find,  of  all  nationalities,  all  grades  of  character  and  conduct,  and  all 
degrees  of  intelligence.  In  the  Metropolis  especially  there  are  many 
domestic  servants,  laundresses,  and  the  humbler  members  of  such  nomadic 
professions  as  that  of  the  theatre  and  music-hall. {  "  Poor  girls  refused 
the  shelter  of  their  own  homes  in  time  of  trouble ;  syphilitic  patients  ; 
women  who  have  been  knocked  about^  neglected,  and  ill-treated  up  to  the 
Jast  minute  ;  cases  actually  in  labour  when  admitted  ;  in  fine,  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  poor  women  who  have  nowhere  else  to  go,  find  their  way 
to  the  Poor  Law  maternity  wards,  where,"  optimisticallj^  observes  an 
Inspector,  they  receive  the  most  skilful  and  tender  care  for  themselves 
and  their  little  ones."§  Some  of  these  are  "Ins  and  Outs"  of  a  peculiar 
type,  recurring  at  something  like  twelve  months'  intervals.  An  examina- 
tion made  by  one  of  our  members  showed  that  in  many  cases  the  same 
woman's  name  will  be  found  occurring  several  times  at  varying  intervals 
in  the  maternity  ward  register.  In  one  case  a  name  was  pointed  out  as 
that  of  a  person  who  had  been  in  for  three  confinements,  it  having  been 
verified  that  the  woman  in  question  had  been  in  for  three  other  confine- 
ments in  the  neighbouring  Union,  thus  having  been  delivered  of  six 
illegitimate  children  at  the  public  expense. 

We  were  surprised  to  find  that  there  is  no  system  of  classifying  those 
who  come  in  for  confinement,  a  defect  which,  from  the  evidence  of  Matrons 
and  Midwives,  as  well  as  of  Poor  Law  Guardians,  leads  to  the  moral 

*  Annual  Report  of  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland,  1907-1908,  pp.  446-67. 

t  lb  has  been  suggested  that  the  mother's  description  of  herself  as  married  or 
unmarried  is  not  to  be  relied  on.  From  inquiries  made  of  Poor  Law  ofi&cials,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  mothers  describe  their  condition 
correctly,  and  that,  where  a  false  statement  is  made,  it  is,  perhaps,  as  likely  to  err 
on  one  side  as  on  the  other.  Some  unmarried  women  will  describe  themselves  as 
married,  in  order  to  hide  their  shame  5  or  because  they  have  really  been  living  in 
durable  (though  unlegalised)  union.  A  check  upon  this  is  the  obstacle  it  places  in 
the  way  of  obtaining  from  the  father  any  subsequent  contribution  towards  the  child's 
maintenance.  On  the  other  hand,  some  married  women  describe  themselves  as 
unmarried,  in  order  to  prevent  any  attempt  by  the  Poor  Law  Authorities  to  recover 
the  cost  of  their  relief  from  their  husbands,  or  to  prosecute  these  for  allowing  their 
wives  to  become  chargeable.  In  Scotland,  it  is  only  by  some  such  subterfuge  that  a 
destitute  wife,  living  with  her  husband,  can  lawfully  receive  relief. 

X  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Appendix  Ko.  XXVL  (A),  Par.  13,  to  Vol  I. 
§  Thirty-Sixth  Annual  Beport  to  the  Local  Grovernment  BDard,  1906-1907, 
p.  303  ;  Mr.  Fleming's  Report. 
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deterioration  of  many  of  those  women  who  might  otherwise  have  been 
induced  to  lead  respectable  lives.*    This  is  true  of  the  Workhouses  and 
Poorhouses  of  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  alike.    ''In  a 
large  number  of  Workhouses,"  reports  the  Vice-Regal  Commission  on 
Poor  Law  Reform  in  Ireland,  "  can  be  found  in  the  same  ward  young 
girls  awaiting  the  birth  of  their  first  baby,  unmarried  mothers  with  an 
infant  or  a  child  under  two  years  of  age,  and  unmarried  mothers  with  two 
or  more  illegitimate  children.    These  girls  and  women  are  also  employed 
throughout  the  Workhouse  as  scrubbers,  attendants,  and  laundresses,  and 
continually  have  opportunities  for  conversation  with  one  another  and  with 
other  female  inmates.    The  result  is  that  in  most  cases  girls  lose  a  sense 
of  shame  and  become  more  and  more  degraded."!    "Nowhere,"  declared 
to  us  the  Lady  Inspector  for  theLf  cal  Government  Board  for  England  ai^d 
Wales,  "  is  clapsification  more  needed  than  in  the  maternity  wards.  The 
unavoidable  and  close  intercourse  between  the  young  girl,  who  often 
enters  upon  motherhood  comparatively  innocent,  and  the  older  woman 
who  is  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame,  and  who  returns  again  and  again  to  the 
maternity  wards  for  the  birth  of  her  illegitimate  children,  constitutes  a 
grave  danger.     Too  often  the  older  woman  invites  the  friendless  girl  to 
share  her  home  on  leaving  and  so  leads  her  on  to  further  ruin."J  We 
believe,"  declares  the  Vice-Regal  Commission,  with  regard  to  Ireland, 
"  that  in  the  enormous  majority  of  cases  a  Workhouse  life  debases  such 
girls,  who  get  used  to  their  companions  and  surroundings ;  and  they  leave 
and  return  to  the  Workhouse  as  necessity  compels  or  as  their  own  blunted 
feeling  inclines  them."§    And  the  demoralisation  becomes,  we  might  almost 
say,  a  matter  of  inheritance.      We  have  frequently  found  in  the  Work- 
house," declares  the  same  Commission,  "  an  illegitimate  baby,  its  mother, 
and  its  grandmother ;  and  in  one  case  we  were  shown  in  the  same 
Workhouse  a  baby,  its  mother,  its  grandmother,  and  its  great -grand  mother, 
or  four  illegitimate  generations  in  the  female  line,"|| 

We  find  that  it  is  generally  assumed  that  the  women  admitted  to 
the  Workhouse  for  lying-in  are  either  feeble-minded  girls,  persistently 
immoral  women,  or  wives  deserted  by  their  husbands.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  case  in  past  years,  this  is  no  longer  a  correct  description 
c-f  the  patients  in  what  have  become,  in  effect,  Maternity  Hospitals.  Out 
of  all  the  women  who  gave  birth  to  children  in  the  Poor  Law  institutions 
of  England  and  Wales  during  1907,  it  appears  that  about  30  per  cent,  were 
married  women.  In  the  Poor  Law  institutions  of  London  and  some  other 
towns  the  proportion  of  married  women  rises  to  40,  and  even  to  50  per 
cent.  It  has  in  some  districts  become  common,  we  are  informed,  for  the 
wives  of  unemployed  but  respectable  working-class  men  to  resort  to  the 


*  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Appendix  No.  LXXXV.,  Par.  26,  to  Vol.  IX. 
"It  invariably  undoes  them  altogether  "  [ibid.,  Q.  36478),  deposed  the  ^Superinten- 
dent  Believing  Ofl&cer  of  one  of  the  most  populous  Unions. 

t  Report  of  the  Yice-Eegal  Commission  on  Poor  Law  Reform  in  Ireland,  1906, 
Vol.  L,  pp.  41,  42. 

X  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Appendix  No.  XXYI.  (A),  Par.  14,  to  Vol.  1. 

§  Report  of  the  Yice-Regal  Commission  on  Poor  Law  Reform  in  Ireland,  1906, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  42.  It  is  not  unimportant  in  this  respect  to  note  that  the  sanitary  accom- 
modation in  Workhouses  for  women  and  girls  is  sometimes  so  arranged,  as  women 
Gruardians  have  brought  to  our  notice,  as  to  render  impossible  all  delicacy  or 
refinement  (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Appendix  No.  LXXXY.,  Par.  26,  to 
Yol.  IX.). 

II  Report  of  the  Yice-Regal  Commission  on  Poor  Law  Reform  in  Ireland,  1906, 
Yol.  I.,  p.  42. 
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Workhouse  for  tlieir  lying-in,  in  order  to  escape  the  ordeal  of  another 
confinement  with  no  money  coming  in.* 

The  majority  of  these  mothers,  as  we  have  mentioned,  whether  married 
or  unmarried,  stay  only  a  short  time  in  the  Workhouse,f — sometimes  as 
little  as  ten  days — and  no  arrangements  seem  to  be  made  for  usefully 
occupying  those  who  remain  longer  in  a  convalescent  ward,  or  for 
affording  any  of  them  any  kind  of  instruction  in  the  management  of  their 
own  health,  or  in  the  rearing  of  their  infants.J  "  In  their  time  after 
working  hours  they  are  compulsorily  idle."  Expectant  mothers  are  not 
even  allowed  to  prepare  for  the  coming  event  by  making  any  clothes  for 
the  infant  ;  still  less  are  they  instructed  how  to  do  so.  "  It  is,"  we  were 
informed,  "  against  the  Workhouse  rules,"  for  expectant  mothers  to  make 
the  baby  clothes,  which  "  are  made  in  the  sewing-room  by  the  older 
women."§  "No  instruction  or  help  of  any  kind,"  observes  a  lady 
Guardian,  "is  given  to  young  mothers.  There  is  no  one  to  give  it."|| 
We  have  observed  in  our  own  inspections  of  Workhouses  that  even  the 
part  taken  by  the  mothers  in  the  management  and  upbringing  of  their 
children  is  decided  more  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  is  convenient  to 
the  institution  than  from  the  idea  of  developing  any  sense  of  responsi- 
bility in  the  mother.  The  nursery  is  usually  in  charge  of  a  paid 
attendant,  not  a  trained  nurse,  but  a  woman  of  some  experience  in  tl:e 
care  of  children,  who  is  aided  by  "  grannies  "  or  old  pauper  women  who 
nurse  the  babies,  and  younger  pauper  women  who  do  the  scrubbing  and 
charing.  These  are  not  usually  mothers  of  children  in  the  nurserj^  The 
matron  finds  that  the  children  of  such  mothers  cry  after  them,  and  it 
delays  the  work,  and  she  prefers  to  employ  the  mothers  elsewhere.lF  If 
mother  and  infant  remain  in  the  institution  for  nine  months  or  a  year,  the 
separation  between  them  becomes  complete.  This  being  the  organisation 
of  the  Workhouse,  those  mothers  who  come  in  for  a  temporary  period,  to 
whom  some  real  training  in  responsibility^  etc.,  would  be  valuable  in  their 
future  life,  have  necessarily  to  fall  in  with  the  existing  arrangements. 
When  they  leave  the  Workhouse  with  their  babies,  they  pass  officially 
quite  out  of  the  ken  of  the  Destitution  Authority,  which  takes  no  heed 
of  how  they  are  going  to  live,  or  whether,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
baby,  born  at  so  much  expense  to  the  Poor  Rate,  is  likely  to  live  or  die. 
The  unmarried  mother  who  takes  out  her  infant  finds  on  her  no  sort  of 
pressure  to  take  the  trouble  to  keep  it  in  health,  or  even  to  keep  it  alive.** 

*  At  Grlasgow,  for  instance,  "a  considerable  number  of  married  women"  are 
confined  in  the  Poor  Law  institutions  (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  57087, 
Par.  96) ;  more  than  one-third  of  the  births  being  legitimate.    (Ibid.,  Par.  93.) 

t  *'  The  usual  habit  now  in  "Workhouses  is  that  after  three  weeks  or  twenty-eight 
days  the  girl  very  often  takes  her  discharge,  and  also  that  of  her  child,  with  the 
consequence  that  the  mother  may  be  in  a  good  physical  condition  of  health,  but  she 
has  very  little  notion  of  what  her  duties  as  a  mother  are.  The  ultimate  result  is 
that  before  the  child  is  six  or  eight  months  old,  we  very  often  get  the  child  back  in 
a  practically  crippled  condition,  and  the  child  has  not  very  much  further  chance  in 
life."    {Hid.,  Q.  26736.)  %  lUd.,  Qs.  14507-14512. 

§  lUd.,  Appendix  No.  LXXXY.,  Par.  26,  to  Yol.  IX. 

II  Ibid.,  Appendix  No.  LXXXY.  (B),  Part  II.  (letter  24),  to  Yol.  IX. 

^  "  The  discipline  of  the  nursery  is  difficult,"  says  the  Lady  Inspector  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  "  owing  to  the  number  of  mothers  who  return  periodically 
[from  other  parts  of  the  workhouse]  to  visit  their  babies,  and  who  sleep  with  them 
in  the  night  nurseries.*'    [Ibid.,  Appendix  No.  XXYI.  (A),  Par.  22,  to  Yol.  I.) 

**  We  desire,  however,  to  recognise  the  admirable  work  unofficially  done  by  the 
Ladies'  Committees  in  connection  with  some  Boards  of  Guardians,  in  seeking  to 
befriend  the  young  mothers,  and  to  find  them  suitable  situations  on  discharge. 
ilbid.,  Appendix  No.  XXYI.  (B)  to  Yol.  1.) 
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There  is  not  even  any  notification  of  the  cases  to  the  Local  Health 
Authority,  which  is  often  simultaneously  going  to  gieafc  expense  in 
endeavouring  to  watch  over  all  the  infants  in  the  district.  "  We  have  all 
births  reported  to  the  Health  Department,"  said  one  Medical  Ofiicer  of 
Health,  "  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  Women  Inspectors  to  visit  and 
advise  the  mothers  as  to  the  feeding  and  rearing  of  infants.  The  infants 
who  are  particularly  likely  to  die  are  the  illegitimates.  The  mothers 
of  these  infants  are  to  a  large  extent  confined  in  the  Workhouse 
Hospitals;  and  it  is  difficult  for  i^s  to  get  the  addresses  of  these  children 
when  they  leave  the  Workhouse  Hospitals,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
supervised."  The  result  is,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  those  wliQ 
come  in  contact  with  the  facts,  that  the  illegitimate  babies  whom  their 
mothers  take  out  with  them  after  their  two  or  three  weeks'  stay  in  the 
Workhouse  lying-in  ward  only  rarely  survive.  Many  of  them  are  dead 
within  a  few  weeks.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  in  fact,  we  see  the  courtly 
provision  made  by  the  Destitution  Authorities  so  organised  as  to  break 
down  any  sense  of  personal  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  recipient, 
and  SD  narrowly  restricted  as  to  avoid  any  stimulus  or  incentive  to 
parental  responsibility.  * 

The  only  remedy  for  this  grave  social  neglect  that  has  been  suggested 
to  us  on  behalf  of  the  Destitution  Authorities  is  that  they  should  have 
power  to  detain  the  mothers  in  the  Workhouse  for  a  certain  period  after 
childbirth.*  We  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  how"  far  this  compulsory 
detention  is  advocated  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  mothers ;  how  far 
for  that  of  deterring  them  from  '-coming  on  the  rates  " ;  how  far  for  that 
of  punishing  them  for  having  caused  expense ;  and  how  far  for  that  of 
preventing  them  from  further  breeding.  Whatever  may  be  the  value  of 
compulsory  detention  as  a  remedy,  it  is,  we  think,  clear  that  no  such 
power  can  properly  be  granted  to  a  Destitution  Authority.  In  no  case 
is  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse  a  place  in  which  persons  ought  to  be 
compulsorily  immured.  If  the  object  of  the  detention  is  education,  all 
our  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  the  Destitution  Authority,  from  its  very 
nature,  cannot  be  an  efficient  teaching  body.  If  the  object  be  deterrence 
or  punishment,  we  cannot  imagine  any  justification  for  its  infliction 
without  judicial  trial  and  sentence  for  some  definite  offence.  But  we 
apprehend  that  the  suggestion  is  really  intended  to  apply  only  to  those 
unmarried  mothers  who  are  so  feeble-minded,  or  so  mentally  or  morally 
defective,  as  to  be  unable  to  take  proper  care  of  themselves  in  the 
competitive  world.  We  doubt  whether,  in  practice,  it  will  be  found 
possible,  with  any  sort  of  responsible  medical  and  judicial  discrimination, 
to  bring  any  large  proportion  of  women  into  this  category.  We  agree 
with  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Care  and  Control  of  the  Feeble-minded, 
that  all  such  cases,  whether  few  or  many,  ought  to  be  wholly  removed 
from  contact  with  the  Destitution  Authority  ;  and  that  they  should  be 
dealt  with  according  to  their  condition,  whether  by  detention  under 
proper  certificate  or  not,  by  the  Authority  responsible  for  all  grades  of  the 
mentally  defective.f 

But  the  aspect  of  the  Poor  Law  maternity  hospital  with  which  this 
chapter  is  primarily  concerned,  is  that  relating  to  the  infant.  Early  in 
our  evidence  our  attention  was  drawn  by  Dr.  Fuller,  Medical  Inspector  of 

*  Ihid.,  Qs.  14044,  14243,  16619,  22136  (Par.  6),  22164-221G6,  etc.,  etc. 
t  Ueporfc  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Care  and  Control  of  the  Feeble-minded, 
1908.  .  : 
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the  Local  Government  Board  for  Poor  Law  Purposes,  to  the  apparently 
excessive  infantile  mortality  prevailing  in  Poor  Law  institutions.  In  the 
course  of  an  inquiry  into  the  care  of  infants,  made  some  years  ago,  he  had 
obtained  incomplete  returns  from  546  workhouses,  which  showed  th^-t  out 
of  an  avei'age  total  of  3,719  infants  under  two  years  of  age  always  in  the 
nurseries  and  lying-in  wards,  there  had  been  an  average  number  of  deaths 
per  annum  during  five  years  of  1,315,*  or  more  than  one-third  of  the 
average  infant  population  annually.  This  very  alarming  proportion  of 
deaths  among  a  constantly  changing  stream  of  infants  is,  however,  not 
statistically  comparable  with  any  standard  death-rate;  and  the  Local 
Government  Board  does  not  seem  to  have  followed  up  the  subject  by  more 
exact  inquiry.  We  were,  therefore,  interested  in  the  mortality  statistics 
of  the  8,483  infants  who  were  born  during  1907  in  the  Workhouses  of  the 
450  Unions  responding  to  the  inquiry  made  by  one  of  our  members.  Out 
of  these  8,483  infants,  no  fewer  than  1,050  actually  died  on  the  premises 
before  attaining  one  year.  The  Registrar- General,  as  is  well  known,  gives, 
for  the  whole  population,  the  number  of  babies,  out  of  every  1,000  born, 
who  die  before  the  expiration  of  -  certain  days,  weeks,  and  months  of  the 
first  year  of  life.  Similarly,  there  has  been  worked  out  for  these  8,483 
babies  born  in  450  of  the  Poor  Law  institutions  in  England  and  Wales 
during  1907,  taking  only  the  deaths  actually  occurring  in  the  institutions, 
the  proportion  dying  within  corresponding  periods  of  their  first  year- 
making  the  assumption,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  of  death-rates,  that 
those  who  left  the  Workhouse  within  the  year  had  a  death-rate  equal  to 
those  remaining  in  the  institution.  We  append  the  result  in  the  following 
table  : — 

Number  of  Infants,  out  of  every  1,000  Born  in  the  Poor  Law 
Institutions  of  450  Unions  in  1907,  who  died  within  those 
Institutions  within  the  periods  specified  ;  together  with 
Corresponding  Statistics  for  the  whole  of  the  Births  in 
England  and  Wales  and  in  London  respectively  for  1906. 

Table  L 


Infantile  Deaths  out  of  every  1,000  Born. 


Age  at 
Death. 

In  Workhouses  outside 
London. 

In  London  Work- 
houses. 

Experience  of 
England  and 
Wales,  1906 
(Legitimate  and 
Illegitimate). 

Experience  of 
London  for 
1906  (Legiti- 
mate and 
Illegitimate). 

Legitimate. 

Illegitimate,  j 

Legitimate. 

Illegitimate. 

Days. 
0 
1 

Weeks. 
1 

2 
3 

18-9 
23-7 

8-6 

7-9 
32-2 

13-5 

13-0 
28-0 

6-2 

11-4 
23-5 

11-2 

11-8 
13-2 

6-1 

■Jlii.  iiJiii-  - 

51-2 

.^3-6 

47-2 

46-1 

31-1 

37-6 

15-0 
6-4 

13-9 
10-7 

11-7 

26-6 

li-6 
9-0 

G-2 
4-6 

72-6 

78-2 

85-5 

63-7 

41-9 

37  "0 

1  1 

*  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Appendix  No.  XXI.  (O)  to  Yol.  L 
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In  Workhouses  outside 
London. 


In  London  Work- 
houses. 


Death. 

Legitimate. 

Illegitimate. 

Legitimate. 

Illegitimate. 

Months. 

1 

45-2 

55-1 

23-8 

67-2 

2 

27-6 

30-8 

33-3 

49-0 

3 

31-0 

27-6 

42-4 

54-0 

A 

4 

QQ  •  1 
OO  1 

lo  5 

2-2  6 

OA  .  O 

5 

12-7 

12-3 

6-9 

23-3 

a 
0 

1 1  •  Q 

11  y 

lc5  iL 

ol  0 

7 

13-7 

7-9 

18-4 

20-2 

8 

71 

8-9 

12-3 

20-4 

9 

28-9 

6-4 

31-4 

16-7 

10 

18-5 

4-6 

6-3 

12-6 

12 

11-3 

8-4 

19-5 

311-7 

268-6 

319-6 

392-0 

Number 

of  Infants 

j>  1,479 

4,421 

1,002 

1,581 

at  risk. 

Experience  of 
England  and 
Wales,  1906 
(Legitimate  and 
Illegitimate). 


Experience  of 
London  for 
1906  (Legiti- 
mate and 
Illegitimate). 


13  "4 

11-4 

11-2 

10 '2 

101 

8-7 

8-6 

8-1 

8-6 

7-4 

7-7 

6-8 

7-3 

6-6 

6-7 

6-1 

7-0 

5-6 

61 

6-4 

6-2 

132-5 

1-29-9 

1 

Table  II. 


Bummary  of  Table  I. 


Ages  at  Death. 

Workhouses  outside 
London. 

London  Workhouses. 

England 

and 
Wales. 

London. 

Legitimate. 

Illegitimate. 

Legitimate. 

Illegitimate. 

Under  1  month 
1  to  3  months 
3to  6  „ 
6  to  9  „ 
9  to  12  „ 

72-6 
72-8 
76-8 
30-8 
58-7 

78-2 
85-9 
56-4 
28-7 
19-4 

85-6 
67-1 
70-9 
48-9 
57-2 

66-7 
116-2 
107-6 
722 
29-3 

41-9 

26-  7 

27-  0 
20-8 
17-1 

37-0 
24-6: 
27-3 
21-7 
19-3 

311-7 

268-6 

319-6 

392-0 

132-6 

129-9 

Number  of  Infants 
on  whose  experience 
from  birth  the  above 
rates  are  based. 

1  1,479 

4,421 

1,002 

1,581 

This  result  appears  to  us  somewhat  startling.  The  infantile  mortality 
in  the  population  as  a  whole,  exposed  to  all  dangers  of  inadequate  medical 
attendance  and  nursing,  lack  of  sufficient  food,  warmth  and  care,  and 
parental  ignorance  and  neglect,  is  admittedly  excessive.  The  corresponding 
mortality  among  the  infants  in  the  Poor  Law  institutions,  where  all  these 
dangers  may  be  supposed  to  be  absent,  is  between  two  and  three  times  as 
great.  Out  of  every  1,000  babies  born  in  the  population  at  large,  25  die 
within  a  week  and  132  are  dead  by  the  end  of  the  first  year.  For  every 
1,000  children  born  io  the  Poor  Law  institutions,  40  to  45  die  within  a 
we^k,  and,  assuming  the  mortality  among  those  who  are  discharged  to  ba 
the  same  as  those  remaining,  no  fewer  than  268  or  392  will  be  found  to 
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have  died  by  the  end  of  the  year,  the  number  varying  acording  to 
whether  we  take  the  experience  of  the  Poor  Law  institutions  for 
legitimates  or  for  illegitimates,  in  the  Metropolis,  or  elsewhere.* 

Corresponding  statistics  were  obtained  from  the  Poorhouses  of  eight 
great  urban  parishes  in  Scotland.  In  these  institutions  the  births  were 
only  391,  but  of  these  no  fewer  than  56  died  on  the  premises  before 
attaining  the  age  of  one  year.  Making  exact  allowance  for  the  varying 
periods  at  which  the  other  infants  left  the  Poorhouse  in  the  same  way  as 
has  been  done  for  England  and  Wales,  these  figures 'indicate  that  if  none 
of  the  infants  had  been  discharged,  more  than  half  of  them  would  have 
been  found  dead  before  the  expiration  of  one  year.  The  infantile  mortality 
for  these  eight  large  Scottish  Poorhouses  appears,  in  fact,  to  be  much  worse 
than  that  of  the  English  Workhouses.  For  Ireland,  statistics  wt-re 
obtained  only  for  one  large  Workhouse,  and  in  this  case  the  results  were 
as  bad  as  those  of  the  Scottish  Poorhouses. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  these  heavy  infantile  death-rates  in  the 
Poor  Law  institutions  do  not  seem  to  bear  any  exact  relation  to  legitimacy 
or  illegitimacy.  Taking  particular  ages  or  particular  districts,  the  death- 
rate  among  illegitimate  infants  is  sometimes  below  and  sometimes  above 
that  for  legitimate  children.  Thus,  for  the  Poor  Law  institutions  of 
London,  taken  together,  the  death-rale  is,  for  the  whole  year,  much  higher 
among  the  illegitimate  than  among  the  legitimate.  For  the  institutions^ 
outside  London,  on  the  other  hand,  the  death-rate  for  the  year  is  actually 
lower  among  the  illegitimates  than  among  the  legitimates.  The  variations 
in  this  respect  as  between  the  different  ages,  whether  in  London  or  else- 
where, are  apparently  quite  without  connection  with  legitimacy.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  protection  and  food  enjoyed  by  the  infants  in  the  workhouse,. 

*  We  are  fully  aware  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  statistical  data  here  analysed,. 
It  is  never  quite  satisfactory  to  compare  the  mortality  rates  of  institutions,  having 
only  limited  numbers  of  inmates,  placed  under  exceptional  circumstances,  and  having 
peculiar  antecedents,  with  those  of  the  population  at  large.  Moreover  mortality 
statistics  for  a  single  year  are  always  apt  to  be  accidentally  misleading.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  out  of  these  8,483  born  in  the  Workhouses,  1,050  did  die  on  the 
premises  within  twelve  months  of  birth,  notwithstanding  that  most  of  the  infants 
were  taken  away  long  before  a  year  had  elapsed.  Whatever  caution  may  have  to  be 
exercised  in  drawing  conclusions  from  the  data,  they  are,  we  suggest,  amply  suflS.cienfc 
to  warrant  careful  official  inquiiy ;  and  we  put  them  forward  with  no  further  claim. 
We  only  regret  that  the  Local  Government  Boards  for  England  and  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  respectively,  do  not  obtain  annually,  as  a  matter  of  course,  properly 
corrected  mortality  statistics  for  the  preceding  five  or  ten  years,  with  regard  to  each 
Poor  Law  institution.  We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  exactly  corresponding 
statistics  for  the  infants  born  in  voluntary  maternity  hospitals.  But  their  annual 
reports  give  the  total  number  of  births  and  infantile  deaths  within  the  institution ; 
and  the  stay  in  those  of  the  Metropolis  is  so  very  generally  a  fortnight,  that  these 
statistics  may  be  compared  roughly  with  the  deaths  in  the  Poor  Law  institutions 
during  that  period  after  birth.  The  proportion  of  infantile  deaths  to  the  births  during 
1907  was,  in  the  City  of  London  Lying-in  Hospital,  20*49  per  1,000;  in  the  East  End 
Mothers' Home,  21  •  07  per  1,000;  in  the  Queen  Charlotte's  Lying-in  Hospital,  26^1 
per  1,000;  and  in  the  General  Ljdng-in  Hospital,  69*3  per  1,000;  or  taken  together, 
out  of  3,414  births,  30  per  1,000— to  be  compared  with  the  46  to  63  per  1,000 
recorded  of  the  Poor  Law  institutions  as  a  whole.  In  the  well-known  Eotunda 
Hospital  at  Dublin,  out  of  2,262  births  in  1906,  there  died  in  hospital  only  30  infants ; 
in  1907,  out  of  2,318,  only  21  infants.  The  usual  stay  in  hospital  is,  however, 
apparently  only  seven  days  ;  so  that  the  extraordinarily  small  proportion  of  infantile 
deaths — 13  or  9  per  1,0)0  must  be  compared  with  the  25  per  1,000  for  England  and 
Wales,  and  the  40*  1  to  44  "9  per  1,000  of  the  Workhouses  for  the  first  week.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  statistics  as  to  the  comparative  mortality  of  the  mothers  in 
the  maternity  wards  of  Workhouses  and  voluntary  hospitals  respectively,  and  under 
domiciliary  treatment.    This  too,  we  think,  calls  for  inquiry. 
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legitimate  and  illegitimate  alike,  removed  the  presumption  against  the 
survival  of  illegitimate  infants. 

Equally  interesting  is  it  to  notice  that  the  excess  of  infantile  mortality 
ill  the  Poor  Law  institutions  is  actually  greater  at  the  ages  between  one 
and  six  months  than  during  the  first  month  of  life.  Whatever  allowance 
should  be  made  for  the  fact  that  the  Poor  Law  institutions  receive  many 
cases  in  which  the  mother  has  been  exposed  to  adverse  conditions,*  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  arrangements  of  the  Workhouse 
nurseries — to  which  Dr.  Fuller  so  pointedly  drew  our  attention — need 
serious  examination. 

This  inference  seems  to  receive  some  confirmation  from  the  fact  that 
the  excessive  infantile  mortality  in  the  Poor  Law  institutions  is  not 
universal ;  and  that  some  have  apparently  a  much  higher  death-rate  than 
others.  We  do  not  wish  to  attribute  too  much  importance  to  the  statistics 
of  particular  institutions  for  so  short  a  period  as  one  year;  but  it  cannot 
be  right  that  there  should  be  Workhouses  in  which  40  per  cent,  of  the 
babies  die  within  the  year.  When  we  find  that  out  of  the  493  infants 
born  in  ten  Workhouses  (having  each  not  fewer  than  twenty  births  in.  the 
year)  there  were  only  fourteen  deaths  in  the  year,  or  3  per  cent.,  whereas 
out  of  the  833  infants  born  in  ten  other  Workhouses  (having  each  not 
fewer  than  twenty  births  in  the  year)  there  were  as  many  as  114  deaths, 
or  33  per  cent.,  we  think  it  is  high  time  for  systematic  inquiry.  For 
these  startling  infantile  death=rates,  whether  in  all  the  Poor  Law  institu- 
tions, or  in  the  worst  of  them,  do  not  appear  to  result  from  epidemics,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  We  do  not  find  the  deaths  occurring  in 
bunches,  or  even  in  excess  in  summer  as  compared  with  winter.  It  has 
been  suggested  to  us,  by  persons  experienced  in  the  peculiar  dangers  of 
institutions  for  infants  of  tender  years,  that  the  high  death-rates — especially 
the  excessive  death-rates  after  the  first  few  weeks  of  life,  right  up  to  the 
age  of  three  or  four — may  be  due  to  some  unnoticed  adverse  inBuence 
steadily  increasing  in  its  deleterious  effect  the  longer  the  child  is  exposed 
to  it=  In  the  scarlet  fever  wards  of  isolation  hospitals,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  mere  aggregation  of  cases  may  possibly  produce,  unless  there  are 
the  most  elaborate  measures  for  disinfection,  a  dangerous  "intensification" 
of  the  disease.  In  the  Workhouse  nursery  there  is  practically  no  periodical 
disinfection.  The  walls,  the  floors,  the  furniture  must  all  become,  year 
after  year,  more  and  more  impregnated  with  whatever  mephitic  atmosphere 
prevails.  The  very  cots  in  which  the  infants  lie  have  been  previously 
tenanted  by  an  incalculable  succession  of  infants  in  all  states  of  health 
and  morbidity.  It  may  well  be  that  human  infants,  like  chickens, 
cannot  long  be  aggregated  together,  even  in  the  most  carefully  devised 
surroundings,  without  being  injuriously  affected. 

A  grave  question  arises  on  these  statistics  whether  the  policy  of 
restricting  out-door  medical  relief  to  expectant  mothers,  refusing  Mid- 
wifery Orders,  and  offering  only  ''the  House"  for  Ijing-in,  ought  any 
longer  to  be  allowed.  If  the  effect  of  compelling  the  mothers  to  come 
into  the  Workhouse  for  their  confinements  is  that  twice  or  three  times 
as  many  of  their  babies  will  die  as  if  they  had  been  delivered  in  their 
own  homes,  we  do  not  think  that  the  community  will,  or  should,  permit 
such  a  policy  to  continue.  We  have  not  had  time  to  give  the  matter  the 
statistical  investigation  that  it  imperatively  demands.  But  one  of  our 
members  obtained,  for  the  purposes  of  comparison,  exact  statistics  of  all 

*  Evidence  before  the  Oommissioii,  Appendix  No.  XXYI.  (A),  Par.  8,  to  Yol.  L 
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the  babies  boni  during  the  same  year  (1907)  under  the  care  of  the 
Plaistow  Maternity  Charity,  an  organisation  for  providing  gratuitous 
midwifery  attendance  at  birth,  and  for  the  first  fortnight  afterwards,  in 
the  mother  s  own  home,  in  one  of  the  most  poverty-stricken  districts  of 
West  Ham.  Statistics  were  thus  obtained  for  no  fewer  than  3,005  infants, 
all  of  them  born  in  households  having  incomes  of  no  more  than  twenty- 
one  shillings  a  week.  Of  these,  there  died  within  the  first  fortnight  only 
47,  or  15 '33  per  1,000  births.*  In  the  four  large  voluntary  maternity 
hospitals  in  the  Metropolis,  of  which  w^e  have  statistics,  the  infantile 
mortality  taken  together  was,  for  the  first  fortnight,  30  per  1,000  births. 
This,  too,  was  nearly  the  infantile  death-rate  for  the  first  fortnight  among 
the  whole  population  (viz.,  31*1).  In  the  Poor  Law  institutions  of  the 
Metropolis  the  corresponding  death-rate  was,  among  legitimate  children, 
47*2,  and  among  illegitimate  children,  46*1,  per  1,000  births.  In  the 
Poor  Law  institutions  outside  the  Metropolis,  the  corresponding  death- 
rate  was,  among  legitimate  children,  51*2,  and  among  illegitimate  children, 
53*6,  per  1,000  births.  The  three  thousand  infants  attended  to  in  their 
homes,  poor  and  wretched  as  were  these  homes,  by  the  competent  nurses 
of  the  Plaistow  Maternity  Charity,  had,  therefore,  a  death-rate,  during  the 
first  fortnight  after  birth,  considerably  less  than  that  in  the  most  successful 
of  the  voluntary  hospitals,  and  less  than  a  third  of  that  in  the  Poor  Law 
institutions.f 

(iii)  The  Workhouse  as  Infant  JS^ursery. 

Some  of  the  mothers  who  have  come  into  the  Workhouse  to  be  delivered 
do  not  immediately  take  their  discharge,  but  remain  in  the  institution 
with  their  infants.  Other  infants  of  tender  years  are  always  being  brought 
into  the  Workhouse  by  their  destitute  parents,  or  as  orphans  or  foundlings. 
One  way  or  another  the  Destitution  Authorities  accordingly  find  them- 
selves having  to  provide  in  their  institutions  for  a  steadily  growing 
number  of  children  under  school  age — an  infant  population  under  five 
years  old  that  amounts,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  about  15,0004  For 
this  gigantic  "  State  Nursery,"  there  is  practically  no  other  place  at 
present  than  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse.  § 

*  These  figures  include  the  sixty-seven  cases  received  into  a  small  maternity 
home,  as  being  cases  of  difficuUy,  among  which  there  were  two  deaths  of  infants. 

t  We  have  ascertained  that  in  the  births  attended  by  the  Queen  Victoria's 
Jubilee  Nurses  in  1907  (over  16,000  domiciliary  cases  in  all  parts  of  the  country) 
the  infantile  mortality  during  thefirsb  ten  days  was  under  19  per  1,000  ;  a  remarkable 
confirmation  of  the  Plaistow  experience. 

X  On  March  31st,  1900,  11,424  under  five  years  of  age  ;  in  Scotland,  750  only ;  in 
Ireland,  as  many  as  3,185. 

§  The  age  at  which  the  infants  are  transferred  (if  at  all)  from  the  Workhouse 
nursery  varies.  The  Local  Government  Board  forbids  them  to  be  sent  to  the  Poor 
Law  schools  until  after  three  years  of  age  (General  Order  of  February  10th,  1899). 
On  the  other  hand,  we  were  informed  that  the  Manchester  Board  of  Guardians 
transferred  its  infants  to  its  large  school  at  Swinton  at  two  years  old.  In  1878, 
when  the  North  Surrey  District  School  decided  to  refuse  admission  to  any  under 
four,  the  Local  Government  Board  acquiesced.  {Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  Vol.  I.,  1880,  p.  178.)  The  period  of  residence  in  the 
Workhouse  nurseries  has  actually  been  increased.  "  The  separate  schools,"  states 
the  Senior  Medical  Inspector  for  Poor  Law  Purposes,  **  formerly  were  allowed  to 
admit  children  from  two  years  and  upwards,  but  they  were  a  few  years  back  brought 
into  line  with  the  district  schools  which  have  always  been  linaited  to  three  years, 
on  the  ground  that  the  very  young  children  are  more  liable  to  introduce  infection 
than  the  older  ones."  (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  23090.)  It  is  extremely 
rare  for  a  child  under  five  to  be  sent  to  a  certified  school  or  home,  and  it  is  contrary 
to  regulations  to  send  &uch  a  child  to  an  industiial  school.    In  England  and  Wales 


We  regret  to  report  tliat  these  Workhouse  nurseries  are,  in  a  large 
number  of  cases — alike  in  structural  arrangements,  equipment,  organisation, 
and  staffing — wholly  unsuited  to  the  healthy  rearing  of  infants.  It  is 
in  vain  that  the  Local  Government  Board  hns  for  more  than  a  decade 
laid  it  down  that:  "  In  every  Workhouse  where  there  are  several  children 
too  young  to  attend  school,  a  separate  nursery,  dry,  spacious,  light,  and 
wel]  ventilated,  should  be  provided.  ...  In  no  case  should  the  care  of 
young  children  be  entrusted  to  infirm  or  weak-minded  inmates.  .  .  . 
Unless  young  children  are  placed  under  responsible  supervision  they 
cannot  be  said  to  be  properly  taken  care  of."*  The  Boards  of  Guardians 
have  not  obeyed.  We  have  visited  many  Workhouse  nurseries  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom;  and  we  have  found  hardly  any  that  can 
possibly  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  places  in  which  children  should  be 
reared.  The  mere  fact  that  the  infants  are  almost  universally  handled 
by  pauper  inmates,  many  of  tliem  more  or  less  mentally  defective,  makes 
it  impossible  for  a  Workhouse  nursery  to  be  a  proper  place.  The  infants, 
<]eposed  one  lady  Guardian,  "  are  left  to  the  paupers  to  look  after  them," 
and  this  has  a  bad  effect,  both  on  the  infants  and  on  the  mothers.-|-  "  /  have 
frequently  seen,"  declared  to  us  another  competent  witness,  "  a  classed 
imbecile  in  charge  of  a  hahy"\  The  whole  nursery,  says  a  lady  Guardian, 
has  often  been  found  "  under  the  charge  of  a  person  actually  certified  as 
of  unsound  mind,  the  bottles  sour,  the  babies  wet,  cold,  and  dirty." § 
There  are,  of  course,  occasionally  fatal  results.  The  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Care  and  Control  of  the  Feeble-minded  draws  attention  "to  an 
episode  in  connection  with  one  feeble-minded  woman  w^ho  was  set  to 
wash  a  baby ;  she  did  so  in  boiling  water,  and  it  died."||  This  state  of 
things  is  not  unknown  to  the  Local  Government  Board.^    We  were 

it  is  also  quite  exceptional  for  children  under  five  to  be  boarded-out,  though  this 
is  done  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  with  orphan  children  (315  under  five  are  thus 
boarded  out  in  Scotland).  Hence  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse  is,  in  England  and 
Wales,  the  officially  recognised  place  for  infants  up  to  three  years  of  age,  at  least ; 
and  in  most  Unions  until  four  or  five.  The  City  of  London  Union  sends  its  infants 
to  its  Poor  Law  Infirmary  at  Bow.  In  a  few  cases,  latterly,  in  Unions  having  Cottage 
Homes,  some  of  the  infants  have  been  placed  in  the  homes  with  the  elders. 

*  Memorandum  on  the  Duties  of  Visiting  Committees,  June  1895.  {See  Evidence 
before  the  Commission,  Appendix  No.  XXI.  (C)  to  Yol.  I.) 

t  Ihid.,  Qs.  44973,  44974.  %  Ibid.,  Q.  69293,  Par.  8. 

§  Ibid.,  Appendix  No.  LXXXY.  (B),  Part  II.  (letter  20),  to  Yol.  IX. 

I!  Eeport  of  Eoyal  Commission  on  the  Care  and  Control  of  the  Feeble-minded, 
1908,  Yol.  YL,  p.  221,  Yol.  YIIL,  p.  22. 

^  Ten  years  ago  an  Inspector  officially  reported  that,  in  his  district,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  cost  of  a  competent  official,  the  infants  are,  too  frequently,  left 
practically  to  the  charge  of  the  inmates.  I  say  '  practically,'  because  there  is  an 
official  nominally  in  charge,  but  the  other  duties  attached  to  her  office  claim  most  of 
her  time.  The  women  placed  in  charge  of  the  nurseries  are,  at  the  best,  ignorant 
and  often  careless.  The  feeding  bottles  are  not  always  properly  cleaned,  and  the 
milk  turns  sour.  The  atmosphere  of  the  nurseries  is  seldom  fresh,  and  the  light 
•not  always  what  could  be  desired.  The  infants  are  kept  too  much  in  these  rooms 
and  are  not  taken  into  the  fresh  air  to  the  extent  they  should  be.  The  result  of  this 
false  economy  is  that  the  children  so  often  grow  up  delicate.  This  leads  me,"  he 
continues,  "  to  consider  the  infant  children  of  wards-women  in  infirmaries.  There 
is  generally  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  women  for  the  duties  of  wards-women,  and  the 
most  able-bodied  are  those  who  enter  the  workhouse  to  be  confined ;  these  are 
mostly  young  women  with  illegitimate  children.  Consequently,  when  the  child  is 
a  month  old,  the  mother  is  transferred  to  the  infirmary  and  becomes  a  wards-woman. 
I  cannot  but  think  that,  in  some  cases,  the  infants  suff'er  from  the  eff'ects  of  this 
work  on  the  mother;  but  my  special  point  is  that  ihe  infant  suff'ers  in  health  from 
"being  too  much  confined  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  infirmary."  (Twenty-eighth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  England  and  Wales,  1898-1899, 
Mr.  Wethered's  Eeport,  pp.  143, 144.) 
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supplied  by  Dr.  Fuller,  the  Medical  Inspector  for  Poor  Law  Purposes,  witb 
a  copy  of  a  Eeport  that  he  made  to  the  Board  in  1897,  showing  that — 

"It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  suckling  mothers  acting  as  ward- 
attendants,  which  means  they  rarely,  if  ever,  get  into  the  open  air  for  exercise, 
and  their  infants  rarely  or  never  go  out  of  the  sick  wards,  except  in  the  arms  of 
a  convalescent,  into  the  airing  courts.  ...  In  sixty-four  Workhouses,  imheoiles^ 
or  weak -mindei  women  are  entrusted  with  the  care  of  infants,  as  helps  to  the  able- 
bodied  or  infirm  women  who  are  placed  in  charge  by  the  matron,  without  the 
constant  supervision  of  a  responsible  officer.  In  370  Workhouses  the  inmates" 
(a  very  large  proportion  of  whom  are  aged  or  infirm  women)  have  the  charge  of 
infants  without  any  officer  other  than  the  Matron  to  supervise  them.  la 
113  Workhouses,  able-bodied  or  aged  and  infirm  inmates  are  entrusted  with  the 
charge  of  the  infants,  with  the  occasional  supervision  of  either  the  Assistant 
Matron,  trained  nurse,  assistant  nurse,  industrial  trainer,  portress,  or  labour 
mistress,  in  addition  to  the  Matron,  who  visits  twice  a  day."* 

We  recognise  that  some  improvement  has  since  taken  place.  But,  as^ 
we  have  ourselves  seen,  pauper  inmates,  many  of  them  feeble-minded,  are 
still  almost  everywhere  utilised  for  handling  the  babies;  and  the 
Workhouse  nurseries,  so  far  as  paid  officers  are  concerned,  are  still  so^ 
inadequately  staffed  as  to  make  pauper  help  indis])ensable.f  The  sanitary 
arrangements  are  nearly  always  so  primitive,  and  so  far  below  the 
standard  of  the  best  day  nurseries  of  the  present  time,  that  a  very  large 
amount  of  personal  service  is  necessarj^,  if  the  nursery  and  the  babies  are 
to  be  kept  in  a  proper  state  of  cleanliness  and  purity.J  As  things  are, 
the  Visitor  to  a  Workhouse  nurser}^  finds  it  too  often  a  place  of 
intolerable  stench,  offensive  to  all  the  senses,  under  quite  insufficient 
supervision,  in  which  it  would  be  a  miracle  if  the  babies  continued  in 
health. 

A  further  evil,  to  which  practically  no  attention  seems  to  have  been 
paid,  is  the  extent  to  which  these  Workhouse  nurseries  are  continually 
being  decimated  by  the  admission  of  infants  bringing  with  them 
incipient  measles  or  whooping-cough  ;  "  and  that  just  at  an  age,"  to 
quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Downes,  the  Senior  Medical  Officer  for  Poor  Law^ 

*  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Appendix  'No.  XXI.  (C)  to  Vol.  I.  Another 
Inspector  drew  attention  to  the  subject  four  years  later.  *'  Nothing  has  been  said," 
observed  Mr.  Jenner^Fust,  in  1901,  *'  about  the  nursery  children,  at  present  retained 
at  the  Workhouse  till  three  years  old,  or  even  more,  though  the  care  of  these 
requires  attention  as  much  as  that  of  the  older  ones.  They  are  almost  always  largely 
under  the  care  of  inmates  and  the  conditions  are  seldom  improved,  even  when  these 
inmates  are  their  own  mothers.  ...  I  cannot  but  think  that  nursery  homes  with 
trained  nurses  as  foster-mothers  should  form  part  of  the  equipment  of  all  Cottage 
Homes,  or  if  a  separate  receiving  home  be  established,  the  nursery  children  might 
conveniently  be  placed  there,  the  removal  from  the  Workhouse  not  being  delayed 
beyond  the  period  when  a  child  is  able  to  walk."  (Thirtieth  Annual  Report  of 
Local  Government  Board  for  England  and  Wales,  1900-1901,  p.  14-7 ;  Eeport  .... 
on  the  Policy  of  the  Central  Authority,  from  1834  to  1907,  p.  96.) 

t  It  is  apparently  not  even  now  required  by  the  Local  Grovernment  Board  that 
there  should  be  a  paid  nursery  officer  for  six  children.  "It  should  be  a  compulsory 
regulation,"  Dr.  Fuller  suggested  to  us,  "  that  where  there  are  on  an  average  six 
infants  under  three  years  of  age,  a  suitable  paid  officer  should  be  appointed  whose 
sole  duty  is  the  care  and  control  of  them."  (Evidence  before  the  Commission, 
Appendix  No.  XXI.  (A),  Par.  79,  to  Vol.  1.) 

X  Even  so  elementary  a  requirement  as  suitable  clothing  is  neglected.  "The 
infants,"  states  one  lady  Gruardian,  *'  have  not  always  a  proper  supply  of  flannel, 
and  their  shirts  are  sometimes  made  of  rough  unbleached  calico.  ...  The  infants 
of  twelve  months  and  thereabouts,  have  their  feet  compressed  into  tight  laced-up 
boots  over  very  thick  socks  doubled  under  their  feet  to  make  them  fit  into  the 
boots."  {[hid.,  Appendix  No.  LXXXV.,  Par.  26,  to  Vol,  IX.)  "In  some  Work, 
houses  the  children  Ijave  no  toys."  {Ibid.,  Appendix  No.  LXXXV.,  Par,  26,  viii,^ 
to  Vol.  IX.) ;  and  we  have  heard  of  cases  in  which  the  iojB  remain  tidily  ou  a  shelf 
out  of  reach,  so  that  there  may  be  no  litter  on  the  flojr  I 
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Purposes,  "when  the  common  infections  are  most  fatal."*  We  were 
^  surprised  to  find,  in  Workhouse  after  Workhouse,  practically  no  arrauge- 
ments  for  quarantining  the  newcomers,  or  otherwise  preventing  "  the 
great  danger  of  the  introduction  of  infection  among  them."-]-  In  all  but  a 
few  quite  exceptional  Workhouses,  the  constant  stream  of  entering  infants, 
of  all  ages  between  a  few  weeks  and  five  years,  many  of  them  coming 
straight  from  the  most  filthy  and  insanitary  homes — some  of  them  indeed, 
the  dependents  of  "  ins-and-outs  " — passes  instantly  into  the  midst  of  the 
nursery  population.  The  very  least  that  ought  to  be  provided,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  Senior  Medical  Inspector  for  Poor  Law  Purposes,  is 
"  a  sort  of  duplication  of  their  nursery,  so  that  the  newcomers  could  be 
kept  apart  from  the  main  body  of  the  children/'J  But,  as  the  Lady 
Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  England  and  Wales  observed 
to  us,  the  Workhouses  of  the  great  towns  always  more  or  less  crowded, 
do  not  admit  of  probation  nurseries.  .  .  .  The  present  mixture  of  all 
the  children  under  three  years  of  age,  those  who  are  more  or  less 
permanent  and  the  'ins-and-outs,'  varying  in  age  from  the  infant  of  three 
weeks  old  to  the  children  between  two  and  three  who  can  run  about, 
appears,  speaking  generally,  to  be  an  insuperable  difficulty."!  What 
exactly  is  the  result  of  this  extraordinary  exposure  to  infection,  in  the 
prevalence  of  measles  and  whooping-cough  in  the  Workhouse  nurseries, 
is  unfortunately  not  recorded.  "  In  some  cases,"  euphemistically  observes 
the  Senior  Medical  Inspector  for  Poor  Law  Purposes,  "epidemics  of  measles 
and  whooping-cough  have  been  very  troublesome."] |  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  excessive  mortality  which  Dr.  Fuller  found  generally  to 
prevail  in  England  and  Wales  among  the  Workhouse  children  under  two.lf 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  mortality  between  two  and  five  years 
is  also  excessive  ;  and  we  regret  that  the  Local  Government  Board  has 
obtained  no  statistics  on  the  subject. 

We  can  add  nothing  to  the  gravity  of  the  authoritative  indictment  of 
the  Boards  of  Guardians,  as  managers  of  infant  nurseries,  with  which 
Dr.  Fuller  and  Miss  Stansfeld — witnesses  whose  official  position  gives 
weight  to  their  testimony — have  thus  supplied  to  us.  But  we  may 
mention,  as  illustrative  of  the  total  incapacity  of  the  Destitution 
Authorities  to  provide  for  even  the  most  elementary  requirements  of  an 
infants'  nursery,  three  incidents  that  we  have  ourselves  witnessed. 

In  one  large  Workhouse,  our  Committee  noticed  that  the  children  — 

*'  From  perhaps  about  eighteen  montlis  to  perhaps  two  and  a  half  years  of  age, 
had  a  sickly  appearance.  These  children  were  having  their  dinner,  which  con- 
sisted of  large  platefuls  of  potatoes  and  minced  heef,  a  somewhat  improper  diet  for 
children  of  that  age,  and  one  which  may  partly  account  for  their  pasty  looks. 
The  attendants  did  not  know  the  ages  of  the  children ;  the  children  are  not 
weighed  from  time  to  time  and  a  record  kept."** 

*  Ibid.,  Q.  23090.  '      ^  f  Ibid. 

X  Ibid.  What  is  really  required  is  a  double  probationary  ward,  the  one  half  of  it 
receiving  the  entering  stream  of  babies  day  by  day,  and  the  other  half  taking  them 
over  in  batches  every  three  weeks,  so  that  every  child  would  have  at  least  three 
weeks  quarantine  in  the  second  half  before  passing  into  the  general  nursery. 

§  Ibid.,  Appendix  No.  XXYI.  (A),  Par.  21,  to  Vol.  I.  ||  Ihid.,  Q.  23090. 

t  Ihid.,  Appendix  No.  XXL  (0)  to  Vol.  I. 

Eeports  of  Visits  by  Commissioners,  No.  20,  p.  45.  Elsewhere  we  were 
informed  the  "  infants  weaned,  but  unable  to  feed  themselves,  are  sometimes  placed 
in  a  row,  and  the  whole  row  fed  with  one  spoon  .  .  .  from  one  plate  of  rice  pudding  ; 
the  spoon  went  in  and  out  of  the  mouths  all  along  the  row."  (Evidence  before  the 
Commission,  Appendix  Nos.  LXXXV.,  Par.  26,  viii.,  and  LXXXV.  (B),  Part  II.  (1), 
to  Vol.  IX.) 
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In  another  extensive  Workhouse  nurseiy,  our  Committee  found— 

*'Tlie  babies  of  one  or  two  years  of  age  preparing  f(ir  fcbeif  afternoon  sleep/ 
They  were  seated  in  rows  on  wooden  benches  in  front  of  a  wooden  table. 
On  the  table  was  a  long  narrow  cushion,  and  when  the  hahies  were  sufficiently 
exhausted,  th?,y  fell  forward  upon  this  to  sleep!    The  position  seemed  most 
Tincomfortable,  and  likely  to  be  injurious.    We  were  told  thac  the  system  was  an 
invention  of  the  Matron,  and  had  been  in  use  for  a  long  time."* 
Finally,  in  the  great  palatial  establishments  of  London  and  other  large 
towns,  we  were  shocked  to  discover  that  the  infants  in  the  nursery  seldom 
or  never  got  into  the  open  air.f    We  found  the  nursery  frequently  in  the 
third  or  fourth  storey  of  a  gigantic  block,  often  without  balconies,  whence 
the  only  means  of  access,  even  to  the  Workhouse  yard,  was  a  lengthy  flight 
of  stone  steps,  down  which  it  was  impossible  to  wheel  a  baby  carriage  of 
any  kind.    There  was  no  staff  of  nurses  adequate  to  carrying  fifty  or  sixty 
infants  out  for  an  airing.    In  some  of  these  Workhouses  it  was  frankly 
admitted  that  the  babies  never  left  their  own  quarters  (and  the  stench 
that  we  have  described),  and  never  got  into  the  open  air,  during  the  whole 
period  of  their  residence  in  the  workhouse  nursery.  J 

(iv.)  The  Cause  of  the  Failure  of  the  Destitution  Authority. 

We  do  not  attribute  this  failure  to  any  personal  shortcomings  of  the 
members  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  and  Parish  Councils ;  still  less  to  any 
lack  of  humanity  among  them.  The  fact  that  these  bodies,  almost  alone 
among  Local  Authorities,  include  women  in  their  membership,  is  a  con- 
firmation of  this  inference.  In  our  visits  up  and  down  the  country,  we 
have  been  much  impressed  by  the  high  social  standing,  the  s^^mpathetic 
character  and  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  great  majority  of  the  women 
members  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians.  It  is  they,  almost  alone  among  our 
unofficial  witnesses,  who  have  brought  to  our  notice  many  details  of  the 
extraordinarily  defective  provision  now  made  for  women  and  children. § 
But  the  attention  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  has  never  been  directed  to 
the  evils  that  we  have  mentioned  as  problems  to  he  solved  by  apjjropriate 
treatment.  To  them,  there  is  in  the  Workhouse  no  Maternity  Hospital," 
no  "  Rescue  Home,"  no  "  Infant  Asylum."  What  they  believe  themselves 
to  be  doing — what  they  are  charged  to  do — is  merely  to  ''give  relief  "  ; 
and  relief  which,  as  a  Destitution  Authority,  they  are  authoritatively  told 
must  neither  be  insufficient  to  support  life  nor  more  than  will  just  suffice 
for  that  purpose,  to  the  good  as  to  the  bad — relief  which  may  begin  only 
when  "  destitution  "  sets  in,  and  must  suddenly  cease  when  "  destitution  " 
ends.  So  long  as  the  task  set  to  a  Local  Authority  in  this  service  of 
Birth  and  Infancy  is  merely  the  Relief  of  Destitution  "  no  body  of  men 
and  women  is  likely  to  do  better  than  the  present  Board  of  Guardians 
or  (in  Scotland)  the  Parish  Council,    If  they  were  removed  from  popular 


*  Reports  of  Yisits  by  Commissioners,  No.  24  D,  p.  65. 

t  "Until  lately  there  was  no  perambulator,"  observes  one  lady  G-uardian, 
''so  they  could  not  go  out  at  all,"  (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Appendix 
No.  LXXXY.  (B),  Part  II.  (letter  104),  to  Yol.  IX.) 

J  We  have  heard  it  remarked  by  officers  of  Poor  Law  schools  that  the  children 
transferred  to  them  from  the  Workhouse  nurseries  were  no  better  in  health  and 
strength  than  those  entering  direct  from  the  homes  of  parents  driven  by  absolute 
destitution  to  apply  for  relief.  The  officers  expressly  attributed  this  to  the  insanitary 
conditions  of  a  Workhouse  nursery,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  infants  seldom  got  out 
of  doors. 

§  See  the  very  cogent  *'  Statement  of  Evidence  by  the  Women's  Local  Govern- 
ment Society."  (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Appendix  No.  LXXXY.  to 
Yol.  IX.,  in  which  is  tabulated  and  summarised  the  testimony  of  141  women 
Guardia^ns  of  the  Poor.) 
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control  they  might — however  carefully  selected — easily  do  worse.  Nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  assume  that  an  enlargement  of  the  area  for  which  the 
Destitution  Authority  acts  would  cause  any  improvement  in  this  particular 
■service.  On  the  contrary,  our  own  opinion  is  that  the  provision  actually 
made  for  Birth  and  Infancy  at  the  present  time  in  the  smaller  Unions  of 
England  and  Wales  is  both  less  demoralising  to  the  mothers,  and  less 
fatal  to  the  infants,  than  the  promiscuous  lying-in  wards  and  the  crowded 
nurseries  of  the  palatial  Poor  Law  Infirmaries  and  mammoth  Workhouses 
of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  administering  districts  of  a  population  of  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million.  We  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  a 
Destitution  Authority,  whatever  its  area,  whatever  its  method  of  appoint- 
ment, and  whatever  the  character  of  its  membership,  is,  by  the  very 
nature  of  its  task,  unsuited  and  positively  disabled  for  making  whatever 
provision  for  Maternity  and  Infancy  is,  in  the  interests  of  the  community 
as  a  whole,  deemed  desirable. 

(b)  Voluntary  Agencies  for  providing  for  Birth  and  Infancy. 

We  are  supported  in  our  condemnation  of  the  use  of  the  Workhouse 
as  a  Maternity  Hospital  or  as  an  Infant  Asylum  by  the  emphatic 
conclusions  of  the  recent  Vice-Regal  Commission  on  Poor  Law  Reform 
in  Ireland,  which  paid  special  attention  to  this  subject.*  That  Commis- 
•sion  recommended  that  the  General  Mixed^Workhouse  should  absolutely 
-cease  to  be  used,  either  for  the  reception  of  expectant  mothers,  or  for 
lying-in,  or  as  a  nursery  for  infants  of  any  age.  It  was  proposed,  in 
accordance  with  an  overwhelming  concurrence  of  testimony,  that  girls  on 
their  first  lapse  should  be  placed,  both  before  and  after  their  confinement, 
in  suitable  voluntary  institutions  devoting  themselves  to  this  service : — 

"  In  this  way,"  it  was  suggested,  "  there  would  be  a  hope  that  the  life  of  the 
girl  would  not  be  wrecked  owing  to  her  fall,  but  that  she  might,  as  far  as 
practicable,  be  restored  to  the  possibility  of  living  a  good  and  useful  life. 
When  the  time  for  the  girl's  confinement  arrives,  we  contemplate  that  she 
should  be  sent  to  the  nearest  district  or  other  hospital,  from  which  she 
would  return  with  her  baby  to  the  special  institution  after  the  usual  period  for 
remaining  in  a  lying-in  hospital.  We  would  rely  upon  kind  and  prudent  treat- 
ment of  the  girls  individually,  and  to  the  placing  of  each  of  them,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  suitable  situations  after  they  had  spent  a  year  or  thereabouts 
nursing  their  babies,  and  after  spending  such  additional  time,  if  any,  as  the 
managers  of  the  institution  might  think  necessary  for  the  strengthening  of 
their  character.  As  soon  as  a  girl-mother  could  be  provided  with  a  situation, 
and  the  sooner  the  better,  we  think,  after  the  nursing  period,  we  suggest  that 
her  child  should  be  boarded-out  unless  it  should  be  kept  for  medical  reasons 
in  the  institution  a  little  longer.  We  would  make  such  institutions  open,  as 
regards  adults,  only  to  girls  after  their  first  fall."t 

In  view  of  this  authoritative  recommendation,  and  of  suggestions  made 
to  us  on  similar  lines  as  regards  Great  Britain,  we  deemed  it  necessary  to 
inquire  how  far  voluntary  agencies  were  available  and  suitable  for  under- 
taking this  important  work.  We  were  unfortunately  unable  in  the  time 
allowed  to  us  to  make  anything  like  a  complete  survey,  but  one  of  our 
members  has  placed  at  our  disposal  the  results  of  inquiries  into  the 

*  Eeport  of  the  Yice-Eegal  Commission  on  Poor  Law  Eeform  in  Ireland,  Cd.  3202, 
1906. 

t  Ibid.,  Yol.  I.,  p.  42.  Hardened  oS'enders,  it  was  recommended,  should  be  dealt 
with  in  the  same  way,  there  being  voluntary  institutions  devoting  themselves 
specially  to  these  cases.  Married  women  needing  institutional  care  in  their  confine- 
ments would  go  straight  from  their  own  homes  to  the  maternity  ward  of  the  county 
■or  mumcipal  (non-pauper)  hospital,  the  cases  being  as  far  as  possible  segregated 
there  in  the  three  classes. 
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provision  that  is  actually  being  made  for  Maternity  and  Infancy  by 
voluntary  agencies  in  two  important  areas  of  England,  the  Metropolis  and 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  which  together  comprise  nearly  a  quarter 
of  the  whole  population  of  England  and  Wales  ;  and  in  one  or  two  other 
areas.    These  voluntary  agencies  may  be  classified,  roughly,  into — 

(1)  Rescue  Homes ; 

(2)  Maternity  Hospitals ; 

(3)  Domiciliary,  Midwifery  and  Nursing  Agencies ; 

(4)  Day  Nurseries ;  and 

(5)  Infant  Asylums. 

(i.)  Rescue  Homes, 

The  Rescue  Homes  usually  receive  unmarried  expectant  mothers  for  a 
few  months  before  confinement,  and  for  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  nearly 
always  sending  the  woman  to  a  Maternity  Hospital  for  lying-in.*  Such 
Institutions  exist  at  present  only  in  a  few  towns,  and  on  a  comparatively 
small  scale  relative  to  the  total  number  of  cases  requiring  attention.  The 
information  obtained  with  regard  to  twenty-four  Rescue  Homes  in  the 
Metropolis,  half  a  dozen  in  the  West  Riding,  and  half  a  dozen  elsewhere,! 
shows  that  they  are  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  to  a  small 
extent  by  payments  made  by  the  patients  or  their  friends.  In  nearly 
levery  case  they  are  managed  by  small  committees,  often  connected  with  a 
religious  denomination.  The^^  nearly  all  limit  themselves  to  girls  with 
their  first  illegitimate  child,{  and  they  can  usually  admit  only  ten  or 
twenty  cases  a  year  each,  hardly  any  among  them  having  accommodation 
for  as  many  as  fifty  at  a  time.  The  length  of  the  girl's  stay  varies  from 
three  months  to  one  year,  during  which  she  is  trained  in  domestic  service, 
and  at  the  end  of  which  a  suitable  situation  is  found  for  her.  Foster- 
mothers  are  found  for  their  infants,  the  mother  being  required  to  pay, 
from  the  time  she  gets  a  situation,  5s.  per  week  for  the  support  of  her 
child.  The  idea  that  the  girl  must  necessarily  be  ashamed  of  her  child  is 
fast  disappearing,  and  she  is  encouraged  to  work  for  it  and  to  take  a  pride 
in  its  well-being,  instead  of  placing  it  in  an  institution  such  as  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  where  the  primar}^  condition  of  admission  is  that 
the  mother  must  be  willing  to  cede  all  claims  over  her  child  and  never 
see  it  again. 

The  most  extensive  of  these  agencies  is,  perhaps,  that  administered  in 
connection  with  the  Salvation  Army,  with  Rescue  Homes  in  various  parts 

of  the  country.    We  have  been  much  impressed  by  what  we  have  learnt 

 .  .  .  -»   .  . 

*  The  number  of  Rescue  Homes  in  England  and  Wales*  appears  to  be  nearly  300. 
(Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  the  Gare  and  Control  of  the  Feeble-minded,  1908, 
Vol.  yill.,  p.  175.)  Of  these,  100  had  received  14,725  inmates  in  the  three  years, 
1902-4  {Ihid.)y  or  an  average  of  nearly  fifty  per  annum  each.  A  few  of  the  homes 
have  accommodation  for  a  small  number  of  lying-in  patients.  It  is  significant  that 
many  of  them  used  to  send  their  patients  for  lying-in  to  the  maternity  ward  of  the 
Workhouse  (as  some  do  still) ;  but  that  most  of  them  have  relinquished  this  practice, 
as  it  was  found  that  if  the  girl  once  entered  the  Workhouse  for  lying-in,  she  was 
BO  hardened  and  deteriorated  as  only  too  likely  to  return  to  it  again  for  a  similar 
purpose. 

t  Some  evidence  as  to  these  homes  was  taken  by  the  Commissioners.  (See 
Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  44924-44969,  45124-46128,  and  Appendix 
No.  XX.  (A)  to  Yol.  IV. ;  also  Appendix  No.  XXYI.  (D)  to  Vol.  I.) 

'I  With  regard  to  one  such  home,  however,  it  was  given  in  evidence  by  the  pro- 
Tnoters  that  they  were  "  very  anxious  not  to  take  only  first  cases,  because  among  the 
cases  that  we  have  helped,  according  to  experience,  sometimes  the  second  cases  have 
done  better  than  the  first."    (Ibid.,  Qs.  44946,  44947.) 
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from  various  sources  of  the  invigorating  and  restorative  effect  of  the 
treatment  of  the  large  number  of  girl-mothers  annuall}^  dealt  with  in 
these  Homes,  and  by  the  practical  wisdom  and  administrative  skill  dis- 
played in  all  the  details  of  tbeir  management.  We  think  that  the 
methods  adopted  in  these  Homes  merit  careful  study  by  those  who  may 
be  responsible  for  dealing  with  the  problem  at  the  expense  of  public 
funds. 

We  are  impressed — as  was  the  Vice-Regal  Commission  on  Poor  Law 
Reform  in  Ireland — with  the  admirable  social  work  done  by  the  various 
Rescue  Homes,  and  by  their  far  greater  success  in  reclaiming  the  best 
class  of  unmarried  mothers,  and  enabling  them  to  make  a  fresh  start  in 
life,  than  can  be  claimed  by  any  Poor  Law  institution.  We  regret  that 
more  use  is  not  made  of  those  Homes  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians.*  We 
suggest,  however,  that  they  require  official  inspection  and  supervision, 
especially  from  the  stand-point  of  the  welfare  of  the  infant.  At  present, 
they  concentrate  their  attention  almost  entirely  upon  the  mother,  and 
her  future  welfare.  Comparatively  little  thought  is  given  to  what 
happens  to  the  babies ;  and  no  information  is  available  as  to  the  rate 
of  mortality  among  them.  In  view  of  the  supreme  interest  of  •  the  com- 
munity in  the  coming  generation,  the  arrangements  made  for  the  rearing 
of  these  infants  ought  clearly  to  be  under  special  supervision  by  the 
Public  Health  Authority. 

(ii.)  Maternity  Hospitals. 

Special  Maternity  Hospitals  seldom  exist,  we  believe,  except  in  London 
(which  has  less  than  a  dozen),  Dublin  (three,  including  one  large  one) 
Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow, f  though  there  are  sometimes  maternity  wards 
in  the  general  hospitals.  {  Such  Maternity  Hospitals  date  from  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  a  popular  form  of 
charity,  and  they  exhibit  a  much  smaller  growth  than  other  institutions 
for  the  treatment  of  the  sick — perhaps  because  they  have  suffered  in  the 
past  from  a  high  rate  of  mortality  among  the  mothers.  This  drawback, 
we  gather,  has  now  been  overcome.  Nevertheless,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  estimate,  only  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  the  births  in  London,  and 
only  an  insignificant  percentage  elsewhere,  take  place  in  voluntary  insti- 
tutions. Only  in  Dublin  does  the  proportion  rise  to  a  high  figure  ;  and 
there  it  appears  to  reach  20  per  cent.  Nor  are  these  institutions  always 
accessible  to  poor  women.  Most  of  the  Maternity  Hospitals  in  London 
admit  only  women  who  obtain  "  letters  "  from  one  of  tlie  hospital  governors 
or  subscribers.  This  "  letter "  system  doubtless  facilitates  the  work  of 
the  hospital;  it  regulates  the  number  of  patients;  and  absolves  the 
hospital  authorities  from  the  difficulties  of  selecting  cases ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  reduces  a  woman's  chance  of  admission  to  a  question  of 
luck,  and  it  frequently- means  that  only  those  directly  in  touch  with 
district  visitors  and  clergy,  who  are  given  letters  for  use  in  tbeir  parish, 
can  hope  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  hospital.  Such  a  system  may 
become  very  demoralising,  for  by  making  people  dependent  on  the  favour 
or  goodwill  of  the  rich,  it  is  apt  to  create  a  worse  form  of  pauperism,  with 
more  disastrous  results  upon  character,  than  any  to  be  found  in  a  public 


*  For  such  vLBe^  seelbid.,  Qs.  14240-14242,  14453, 14454,  14500-14506,  44942-44949, 
and  Appendix  No.  XXYI.  (B)  to  Yol.  I. 

t  IZ>ic^.,  Qa.  58087  (Par.  95),  59988  (Par.  5). 
I  Ibid.,  Qs.  32579,  37102-37104. 
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institution;  It  is  impossible,  moreover,  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  these 
hospitals  are  run  more  for  the  sake  of  affording  opportunities  for  the 
instruction  of  doctors  and  midwives  than  with  any  consideration  of  what 
is  best  for  the  mothers  and  infants.  Under  the  present  arrangements  a 
woman  is  received  only  when  actually  in  labour,  and  is  usually  retained 
only  for  fourteen  days  (occasionally  only  for  eight  days,  rarely  for  three 
weeks).  At  the  end  of  that  time  she  has  to  return  to  her  home,  or  to 
find  a  lodging ;  weak,  quite  unfit  for  the  work  of  trying  to  make  both 
ends  meet,  with  an  infant  on  her  hands,  and  very  little  knowledge  of 
how  to  look  after  it.  The  Maternity  Hospitals,  indeed,  usually  disclaim 
all  responsibility,  and  refuse  to  make  any  domiciliary  provision,  for 
either  mothers  or  infants,  after  they  leave  the  wards.  To  some  small 
extent  this  care  and  educational  training  before  and  after  confine- 
ment is,  as  we  have  seen,  supplied  by  the  Rescue  Homes.  From  the 
Public  Health  standpoint,  however,  it  is  clearly  objectionable  that 
any  of  the  cases  should  disappear  from  ken,  without  instruction  how 
to  rear  the  baby,  and  without  the  stimulus  to  maternal  responsibility  that 
is  given  by  the  consciousness  of  being  kept  under  observation.  As  it 
is,  we  are  in  the  dark  as  to  the  rate  of  infantile  mortality  among  the 
babies  for  whose  birth  the  Maternity  Hospitals  are  incurring  so  much 
expense.  These  hospitals,  indeed^  like  the  Eescue  Homes,  seem  to  pay 
comparatively  little  attention  to  the  infants.  Though  the  infant  death- 
rate  inside  the  best  of  the  institutions  is  now  far  less  than  it  used  to  be, 
and  far  less  than  that  for  the  first  fortnight  in  the  lying-in  wards  of  the 
Workhouses,  there  are  some  Maternity  Hospitals  which  appear  to  lose 
three  or  four  times  as  many  babies  in  the  fortnight  as  others.  Here,  too, 
there  is  clearly  urgent  need  for  supervision  and  inspection  by  the  Local 
Health  Authority. 

(iii.)  Domiciliary  Midwifery  Agencies. 

There  appear  to  be  at  least  a  score  of  large  "out-patient"  midwifery 
charities  in  the  Metropolis,  and  there  are  others  in  connection  with  the 
general  hospitals  of  the  provincial  towns,  besides  some  smaller  agencies  in 
connection  with  missions  and  settlements.  The  most  important  of  these 
are  the  out-patients'  departments  of  the  Maternity  Hospitals,  and  of  the 
General  Hospitals  having  medical  schools.  The  lai-ge  number  of  medical 
students  and  midwives  in  training  in  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and 
the  dozen  other  centres  of  medical  education,  each  of  whom  has  to  attend 
a  certain  number  of  midwifery  cases  as  a  condition  of  obtaining  a  quali- 
fication to  practice,  renders  the  problem  of  public  provision,  as  it  does 
that  of  provident  medical  insurance,  essentially  different  in  these  towns 
from  that  elsewhere.  It  was  given  in  evidence  that  one  hospital  alone 
in  this  way  provides  medical  attendance  for  4,000  confinements  annually.* 
The  total  number  of  confinements  in  the  United  Kingdom  thus  gratui- 
tously attended  to  by  voluntary  agencies  in  the  patients'  own  homes 
must,  in  the  aggregate,  run  into  many  tens  of  thousands.  The  work  is, 
however,  confined  to  London  and  a  score  or  two  of  other  large  towns.  It 
is  limited  to  the  attendance  of  the  doctor  or  midwife  at  birth,  occasional 
subsequent  visits  by  the  midwife  and  sometimes  daily  visits  by  the  nurse 
during  ten  days.  No  provision  is  made  for  the  mother's  instruction,  or 
for  subsequent  care. 


*  lUd.,  Qs.  32578,  32579. 
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We  can  do  no  more  that  call  attention  to  the  extent  of  the  domiciliary 
midwifery  provision  thus  thrown,  so  to  speak,  gratuitously  at  the  heads 
of  the  poor,  practically  without  inquiry  as  to  character  or  need,  without 
any  sort  of  co-ordination  with  other  agencies,  without  connection  with 
the  provision  for  necessitous  mothers  both  before  aud  after  child-birth, 
and  without  the  cases  being  brouglit  under  the  supervision  of  the  Lo:al 
Health  Authorities. 

(iv.)  Day  Nurseries. 

For  the  children  under  the  lower  limit  of  school  age — which  may  be 
three,  four,  or  fis^e  years — of  mothers  who  are  unable  to  look  a^'ter  them 
during  the  day,  practically  the  only  organised  provision  is  that  of  Day 
Nurseries,  or  creches.^  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Outdoor  Relief 
afforded  to  mothers  of  young  children  is  practically  never  adequate  to 
allow  them  to  forego  earning  money,  and  that  many  Boards  of  Guardians, 
as  we  have  seen,  actually  incite  the  mothers  to  go  out  to  work,  it  is 
important  to  inquire  what  becomes  of  the  young  children  while  the 
mothers  are  awa}^.  We  found  that  in  very  few  places  was  any  systematic 
provision  made  for  the  care  of  these  infants,  or  others  in  like  case. 
Neither  the  Destitution  Authority,  which  was  assuming  to  maintain  so 
many  of  these  infants,  nor  the  Local  Health  Authority,  in  its  crusade 
against  infantile  mortality,  has  done  anything  in  the  matter.  Voluntary 
charity  has  done  very  little,  f  We  were  supplied  by  one  of  our  members 
with  reports  as  to  the  charitable  Day  Nurseries  of  the  Metropolis;  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  a  few  other  places.  These  institutions 
are  far  more  prevalent  in  London  than  elsewhere  ;  and  even  in  London 
they  appear  to  number  only  seventy  or  eighty,  each  accommodating 
between  twelve  and  sixty  infants ;  or,  for  all  London's  million  families 
not  more  than  2,000.  They  are  managed  by  philpaithropic  committees 
on  voluntary  contributions,  but  they  make  a  charge  to  the  mothers 
(usually  3d.  or  4d.  per  day)  v/hich  about  covers  the  cost  of  the  infant's 
food.  These  institutions,  which  are  at  present  under  no  sort  of  public 
supervision  or  official  inspection,  are  scattered  most  irregularly  over  the 
Metropolis.  A  few  of  them  have  excellent  buildings,  good  sanitary 
arrangements,  competent  staffs,  and  well-contrived  provision  for  all  the 
infants'  requirements.  Most  of  them  were  found  to  be  faulty  in  some 
of  these  respects  ;  and  more  than  a  third  were  distinctly  open  to  grave 
criticism.  These  showed  an  utter  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  most 
elementary  principles  of  the  hygiene  of  child  life.  Many  of  them  were 
overcrowded,  ill-ventilated,  dark,  dirty,  and  foul-smelling.  The  babies  were 
in  charge  of  totally  inexperienced  women.  The  milk  and  the  bottles 
were  often  wholly  unsuitable.! 


*  **  The  word  'creche'  .  .  .  has  a  fluctuating  meaning.  It  is  sometimes  used 
for  places  where  children  are  only  retained  to  the  end  of  their  third  year — which  is 
the  technical  meaning  of  the  word  in  France — and  sometimes  for  places  where 
children  are  kept  to  a  later  age,  say,  to  the  end  of  their  fifth  or  even  sixth  year.'* 
(Eeport  of  the  Consultative  Committee  upon  the  School  Attendance  of  Children 
below  the  Age  of  Five,  1908,  p.  16.) 

f  "  At  present,  there  are  seventy-seven  known  creches  in  London,  and  103  in 
Great  Britain."    {Ihid.>  pp.  107,  108.)  ^  ^ 

X  An  association  entitled  the  National  Society  of  Day  Nurseries  was  established 
in  1907  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  standard  among  them,  and  of  securing  their 
legal  registration.  "At  present,"  deposed  the  Secretary,  *'  such  institutions  are  not 
liable  to  inspection,  and  there  are  a  large  number  of  very  inferior  ones,  which  do 
more  harm  than  good.    It  is  thought  that  the  aim  of  the  Society  would  best  be 
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We  do  not  wish  to  offer  any  opinion  upon  the  vexed  question  of  how  far 
Day  Nurseries  are  desirable.  But  it  is  clear  that,  wherever  the  Destitution 
Authority  incites  the  mother  to  go  out  to  work  and  leave  her  babies,  or 
where  it  gives  Outdoor  Relief  so  inadequate  as  to  compel  the  mother  to  go 
out  to  work,  it  becomes  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  little  children 
whom  it  is  thus  maintaining  as  Outdoor  Paupers  are  properly  provided 
for.*  We  cannot  regard  it  as  satisfactory  that  no  attention  should,  at 
present,  be  paid  to  this  matter ;  and  we  cannot  help  attributing  some  ot 
the  very  high  infantile  mortality  among  Outdoor  Paupers  to  the  neglect 
of  the  Destitution  Authorities  to  consider  what  eff*ect  their  policy  is 
having  on  the  children.  It  is  plain  that  any  Day  Nurseries  that  exist,  in 
which  there  ought  to  be  no  large  aggregation  of  children,  need  to  be  under 
the  supervision  and  inspection  of  the  Public  Health  Authority. 

(v.)  Infant  Asylums, 

We  cannot  pass  over  without  mention  the  fact  that  there  exists  extensive 
voluntary  institutions  providing  maintenance  foi*  infants,  which  might  be 
made  use  of  by  Local  Authorities  unable  satisfactorily  to  provide  for  their 
younger  children.  Some  of  these  institutions  admit  babies  from  the  very 
earliest  age,  and  appear  to  surmount  very  satisfactorily  the  difficulties  in 
nursery  administration  experienced  by  the  Destitution  Authorities.  These 
institutions  are  proud  of  their  success,  and  many  of  them  would  welcome 
a  voluntary  inspection,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  of  use  in  suggesting 
methods  of  improvement.  It  would  be  an  additional  advantage  of  a 
supervision  of  these  institutions  by  the  Public  Health  Authority  that  their 
rates  of  mortality  and  their  valuable  experience  would  become  available 
for  comparison. 

(vi.)  The  Insufficiency  of  the  Voluntary  Agencies. 

We  are  much  impressed,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  with  the  value 
of  voluntary  agencies  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  birth  and  infancy, 
especially  with  that  presented  by  the  young  unmarried  mother  with  her 
first  child.  We  think  that  suitable  agencies  of  this  kind  might,  with 
great  advantage,  be  far  more  extensively  utilised  by  the  local  authorities 
for  particular  cases  than  has  yet  been  done.  "  The  mothers  of  illegitimate 
children,"  emphatically  declares  the  Vice-Regal  Commission  with  regard 
to  Ireland, "  should  never,  it  is  suggested,  be  in  future  admitted  or  retained 
in  any  Workhouse  or  institution  where  they  would  have  freedom  of  ingress 
or  egress,  and  where  they  could  associate  with  other  classes.  Unmarried 
mothers  should,  in  our  opinion,  be  provided  for  in  special  institutions 
under  religious  or  philanthropic  management,  their  infants  being  kept 
with  them  until  weaned"f    Any  philanthropic  institutions  thus  made 

achieved  through  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  compulsory  inspection.  Witness 
suggested  that  the  inspectors  for  this  purpose  should  be  women  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Education  ;  but  she  would  not  mind  what  Grovernment  Department  controlled 
the  work  so  long  as  it  was  done  thoroughly.  It  is  desired  to  bring  the  public  to  see 
that  unless  creches  are  kept  up  to  a  proper  standard  and  are  open  to  inspection,  they 
ought  to  be  abolished.  G-rants  will  be  given  by  the  Society  to  recognised  institutions  ; 
and  it  is  proposed  to  issue  a  magazine  which  will  contain  a  list  of  creches,  indicating 
those  which  the  public  are  advised  not  to  maintain."    {Ibid.,  p.  107.) 

*  There  is  a  like  responsibility  in  those  Unions,  unhappily  numerous,  in  which 
Outdoor  Relief  is  systematically  refused  to  mothers  having  one  child  only,  or  two 
children  only. 

t  Report  of  the  Yice-Regal  Commission  on  Poor  Law  Reform  in  Ireland,  1906, 
Vol.L,  p.  61. 
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use  of  should  be  placed  on  the  list  o£  "  Certified  Schools  and  Homes  "  at 
present  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Boards  for  England  and  Ireland, 
and  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland  should  frame  a  similar  list. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  necessary  for  every  such  institution  to  be  periodically 
inspected  by  duly  qualified  officers  of  the  Local  Government  Board ;  and 
it  should  be  a  condition  of  such  certification,  and  of  the  receipt  of  any 
patients,  or  of  any  payments,  from  any  Local  Authority,  that  the  institu- 
tion should  come  also  under  the  regular  inspection  of  the  Local  Health 
Authority. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  Ireland,  there  is  in  Great  Britain  no 
provision  by  Voluntary  Agencies — whether  Rescue  Homes,  Maternity 
Hospitals,  Domiciliary  Midwifery  Charities,  Day  Nurseries,  or  Infant 
Asylums — at  all  adequate  to  the  need.  This  deficiency  shows  itself  alike 
in  amount  of  accommodation  and  in  its  geographical  distribution,  in  the 
quality  of  the  service  and  in  its  limited  duration.  As  we  have  seen,  none 
of  the  five  forms  of  voluntary  provision  that  we  have  described  comes  any- 
where near  being  able  to  cover  all  the  cases.  What  is  done  is  limited  to 
London  and  a  comparatively  small  number  of  large  towns.  The  efficiency 
of  the  service  rendered  is  extremely  unequal,  and  much  of  it  would  have  to  be 
very  drastically  reformed  before  it  could  be  utilized  by  a  Public  Authority. 
Finally,  all  these  Yqluntary  Agencies — the  Rescue  Homes  being  in  this 
respect  least  open  to  criticism — share  with  the  Destitution  Authorities 
the  drawback  that  they  deal  with  these  cases  only  during  a  narrowly 
limited  period  of  time.  Their  patients  come  to  them  out  of  the  unknown, 
and  after  the  briefest  of  treatment,  disappear  again  into  the  unknown, 
having  received  temporary  physical  advantage  but  the  very  minimum 
of  mental  or  moral  improvement.  To  be  of  any  real  value  to  the 
community,  the  temporary  physical  improvement  afforded  by  these 
Voluntary  Agencies  to  their  patients  must  be  set  in  a  framework  of  more 
continuous  preventive  and  educational  activity,  brought  to  bear  on  the 
character  and  intelligence  of  these  persons  both  before  and  after  the  acute 
crisis  of  their  distress. 

We  are,  therefore,  unable  to  share,  so  far  at  any  rate  as  Great  Britain 
is  concerned,  in  the  optimistic  assumption  of  the  Vice-Regal  Commission 
on  Poor  Law  Reform  in  Ireland  that  Voluntary  Agencies  are  in  a  position 
adequately  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  Birth  and  Infancy.  Whatever 
use  of  them  by  the  Local  Authority  may  prove  possible,  it  is  clear  that 
they  will  need  stimulating  and  supervising  by  public  officers,  and,  in 
nearly  every  district,  they  will  require  to  be  supplemented  by  public 
provision  at  the  expense  of  the  rates,  both  in  the  form  of  institutions  for 
specific  classes  of  cases  left  wholly  or  pa>rtly  undealt  with  by  the  philan- 
thropist, and  in  that  of  more  extended,  more  systematic  and  more  continuous 
domiciliary  treatment  than  is  afforded  by  any  Voluntary  Agency. 

(c)  The  Supervision  of  Birth  and  Infancy  by  the  Local 
Health  Authority. 

The  continuance  of  a  high  rate  of  infantile  mortalit}^  in  spite  of  a 
steadily  falling  mortality  among  persons  of  other  ages  has,  within  the 
last  two  decades,  forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  Local  Authorities. 
Whilst  the  general  rate  of  mortality  has  fallen  in  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  past  forty  years  by  at  least  one-sixth,  the  proportion  of  deaths 
under  one  year  per  thousand  births  has,  until  latety,  remained  almost 
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undiminished.*  The  result  has  been  a  great  outburst  of  sanitary  activity 
in  new  directions.  "  The  question  of  how  we  are  to  prevent  so  large  an 
infantile  mortality,"  says  a  recent  report, is  now  engaging  the  attention  of 
every  Medical  Officer  of  Health  throughout  Great  Britain,  and  more  or  less 
of  every  Sanitary  Authority,  and  the  great  factors  ....  which  they  are 
to  combat  are  ignorance,  carelessness,  and  neglect  of  the  hygienic  laws. 
It,  therefore,  becomes  necessary  to  instruct  the  people  in  these  matters."-)- 
At  first,  "  the  efforts  of  Health  Committees  "  were  "  directed  chiefly  to- 
wards reducing  the  deaths  among  infants  from  epidemic  diarrhcEa."  But 
"statistics  have  clearly  shown  that  the  practice  of  feeding  infants  with 
artificial  food  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  terrible  wastage  of  life  at 
present  going  on."J  Thus  the  Local  Health  Authorities  have  found  their 
work  taking  the  novel  forms  of  giving  advice  to  mothers  how  to  treat 
their  babies — advice  which  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  from  that  given 
by  the  private  practitioner  or  the  District  Medical  Officer  ;  and  in  some 
places  of  actually  supplying  the  mothers  with  suitable  food  for  their 
babies — food  that  might  otherwise  have  been  sought  as  Outdoor  Relief 
from  the  Destitution  Authority. 

(i.)  Provision  of  Midwifery. 

We  must  first  notice  a  small,  and,  we  think^  undesigned  responsibility 
assumed  by  the  Local  Health  Authority  in  some  places,  in  connection  with 
the  provision  of  medical  attendance  on  women  in  child-birth,  who  are 
destitute  of  the  means  of  providing  it  for  themselves.  Under  the 
Midwives'  Act  of  1902,  and  the  rules  framed  by  the  Central  Midwives' 
Board,  the  12,000  practising  midwives  in  England  and  Wales  are  legally 
required  instantly  to  call  in  a  qualified  medical  practitioner  in  cases  of 
difficulty  or  danger.  §  No  provision  was  made  for  the  renumeration  of  the 
doctor  thus  imperatively  summoned ;  and,  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cases,  the  patient  is  quite  unable  to  pay  him.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  Local  Government  Board  has  permitted  the  payment  to  be  made, 
sometimes  by  the  Destitution  Authorities,  sometimes  by  the  Local  Health 
Authorities.    In  some  places  the  Boards  of  Guardians  have  demurred  to 


*  "  It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  health  of  the  community  at  large,  especially 
that  of  adults,  depends  upon  many  factors,  some  of  which  have  been  beneficially 
influenced  by  Public  Health  legislation;  but  the  health  of  the  infant  population 
depends  chiefly  upon  home  and  maternal  influences,  i.e.,  upon  the  mode  of  feeding, 
clothing,  etc.,  which  Pablic  Health  legislation  has  only  slightly  touched.  The  general 
mortality  reacts  most  quickly  to  sanitary  measures  of  a  municipal  character,  the 
infant  mortality  to  domestic  hygiene,  and  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  explanation  of 
the  different  behaviour  of  the  general  death-rate  and  the  infantile  death-rate,  during 
the  last  half-century.  The  fact  is  that  personal  and  domestic  hygiene,  and  in  this  I 
include  all  that  relates  to  the  proper  care  of  infants,  has  been  neglected  in  the  past ; 
it  may  be  said  in  this  respect  we  are  very  little  better  on  the  whole  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago.  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  nebulous  idea  that  when  an 
individual  is  known  to  be  sufi'ering  from  an  infectious  disease,  such  person  should  be 
separated  from  those  who  are  healthy,  the  public,  especially  in  crowded  localities, 
may  be  said  to  possess  no  ideas  on  domestic  hygiene,  with  the  result  that  the 
community  at  large  still  suffers  from  an  unnecessarily  and  preventably  high  infant 
death  and  sick  rate."  (Eeport  of  the  Medical  Ofiicer  of  Health,  on  Hackney,  for 
1905,  p.  105.) 

t  Report  on  the  Prevention  of  Infantile  Mortality,  by  Alfred  E.  Harris  (Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  Islington),  1907,  p.  30. 

X  Report  upon  the  Infantile  Death-Rate  at  Newport,  by  J.  Howard-Jones,  M.D., 
D.Sc.  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Newport  (Mon.),  1907. 

§  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  21665-21673,  22981-22985,  38380  (Pars. 
41,  42),  38573-38582. 
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making  any  pa^'rnent  in  such  cases  to  a  private  practitioner,  considering 
that  the  duty  should  fall  exchisively  on  the  District  Medical  Officers.*  In 
some  places  the  Boards  of  Guardians  make  the  payment,  provided  that  the 
doctor — summoned  perhaps  in  the  night — has  first  obtained  a  note  from 
the  Kelieving  Officer  authorising  his  attendance,!  or  provided  that  it  is 
proved  that  application  was  first  made,  and  made  in  vain,  to  the  District 
Medical  Officer,  or  provided  that  the  ease  is,  after  inquiry,  considered  by 
the  Guardians  to  be  destitute.  In  some  places  (as  at  Manchester  and 
Liverpool)  the  Town  or  District  Council  is,  with  the  approval  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  making  the  payments  under  the  general  terms  of 
Sec.  133  of  the  Public  Health  Act.  J  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  both 
Local  Authorities  paying  for  the  same  service.  For  instance,  both  the 
Manchester  Town  Council  and  the  Manchester  and  Chorlton  Boards  of 
Guardians  have  actually  resolved  to  make  such  payments  under  certain 
conditions. §  On  the  other  hand,  in  other  places  the  doctor  fails  to  get 
his  fee  from  either  Local  Authority. 

(ii.  )  Provision  of  Hygienic  or  Medical  Advice. 

Whilst  the  provision  of  midwifery  by  the  Public  Health  Authorities  is, 
at  present,  occasional  only,  the  provision  of  hygienic  or  medical  advice  for 
infantile  ailments  has  already  become  an  organised  service.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  of  this  development  has  been  its  educational  aspect. 
The  Local  Health  Authority  found  the  bulk  of  the  poor  mothers — those 
in  receipt  of  Outdoor  Relief  no  less  than  the  others — totally  unaware  how 
to  rear  their  babies  in  health.  They  were  both  unable  and  unwilling  to 
pay  for  the  private  practitioner's  advice,  at  any  rate  so  long  as  the  babies 
were  not  actually  ill,  and  the  Destitution  Authority  provided  no 
instruction  even  for  the  mothers  whom  it  was  relieving.  It  was  argued 
by  the  Local  Authorities  that:  "  No  education  ia  school  is  likely  to  have 
much  practical  result  in  lessening  the  vast  amount  of  preventible  mor- 
tality and  sickness  among  young  infants.  Very  few  of  the  mothers 
in  the  working  classes  have  either  the  time  or  the  ability  to  understand 
books  or  leaflets  on  the  management  of  children.  What  is  required 
is  that  they  should  have  actual  practical  instruction  from  some  properly 
trained  and  tactful  visitor  soon  after  the  child's  birth,  who  would 
be  able  to  show  them  that  it  would  save  them  trouble  in  the  long  run 
if  they  spent  a  little  pains  in  preparing  for  their  child's  food,  in  the 
event  of  their  not  being  able  to  nurse  it  themselves." ||  The  result  has 
been  the  creation  of  a  remarkable  organization,  partly  paid  and  partly^ 
voluntary,  by  which  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  attempts  to  keep  under 
observation,  during  the  whole  of  the  first  year  of  life,  all  the  babies  boi^n 
in  the  poorer  families,  including  those  who  are  on  the  outdoor  pauper  roll 
of  the  Destitution  Authority,  and  those  among  them  who  are  actually 
under  the  attendance  of  the  District  Medical  Officer.  This  organizatioQ 
has  already  gone  very  far.    It  may  be  said  that  Parliament  has  sanctioned 

*  As  at  Lewisham,  Southwark  Oamberwell,  Wolverhampton,  Totnes,  Derby, 
West  Ham,  etc. 

t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q,  38324,  Par.  12. 

t  Ibid.,  Qs.  36931  (Par.  2),  37103,  38380  (Par.  42),  38573-38582. 

§  Statement  by  the  Midwives'  Committees  of  the  London  and  Counties  Medical 
Protection  Society,  Ibid,  (not  yet  in  volume  form). 

II  Report  of  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Margate,  1905,  pp.  14,  16. 

^  There  appear  to  be  already  between  200  and  300  salaried  Health  Visitors  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  at  least  ten  times  as  many  regularly  engaged  volunteers  ; 
or,  in  the  aggregate,  more  than  the  total  number  of  Eelieving  Officers. 
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the  new  development  by  expressly  legalising  tbe  appointment  of  paid 
Health  Visitors  by  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  :*  and  by  passing 
the  Notification  of  Births  Act  of  1907,  the  avowed  object  of  which  was 
"  to  give  Sanitary  Authorities  the  opportunity  of  effecting  improvements 
in  Infant  and  Domestic  Hygiene  by  means  of  Health  Visitors/'f 
Accordingly,  at  the  present  time,  in  the  poorer  districts  of  many  towns  of 
Great  Britain,  every  house  at  which  a  birth  occurs,  or  at  which  a  child 
under  two  years  has  died  (even  those  at  which  the  District  Medical  Officer 
is  in  attendance)  is  visited  by  an  officer  from  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health's  Department — in  some  places  by  a  lady  volunteer,  in  others  by  a 
semi-philanthropic  paid  agent,  in  others  again  by  a  trained  professional 
Health  Visitor,  qualified  by  a  sanitary  certificate  or  a  nurse's  experience. 
Including  the  organised  volunteers,  there  are  already  more  Health  Visitors 
than  there  are  Relieving  Officers  in  England  and  Wales.  At  Huddersfield 
and  elsewhere  some  of  these  Health  Visitors  are  even  qualified  medical 
practitioaers.  They  interview  the  mother  and  inspect  the  baby;  they 
advise  how  it  should  be  fed,  washed,  clothed,  and  generally  treated  ;  they 
criticise  what  is  being  done  wrong  or  unskilfully ;  they  keep  a  sharp  eye 
for  the  presence  of  disease  to  be  reported  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health ; 
they  suggest  hygienic  improvements  in  the  household  ;  if  the  baby  is  ailing 
they  are  often  able  to  suggest  the  cause  and  remedy ;  and,  finally,  if  the 
case  looks  serious,  they  urge  the  obtaining  of  further  professional  advice 
either  by  the  calling  in  of  a  doctor  for  payment,  or  by  application  to  the 
Relieving  Officer  for  the  attendance  of  the  District  Medical  Officer.  J  The 
adoption  of  this  system  of  domiciliary  "  health  visiting,"  as  applied  to  the 
2*45  per  cent,  of  the  population  which  is  under  one  year  of  age,  has 
apparently  resulted  in  a  great  improvement  in  its  health  ;  although  the 
proportion  of  those  visited  to  the  total  population  has  not  yet  risen  to  a 
sufficient  height  to  have  any  marked  statistical  result  on  the  whole. 


*  London  Comity  Council  (G-eneral  Powers)  Act,  1908, 

t  Report  upon  the  Infantile  Death-Rate  at  Newport  (Mon.),  by  J.  Howard- Jones, 
M.D.,  D.Sc,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Newport,  1907.  "  The  Local  aovernment 
Board,  as  stated  in  their  Circular  of  September  27fch  last,  to  the  Councils  of  the 
Metropolitan  Boroughs,  however,  are  of  opinion  '  that  there  is  no  occasion  for 
imposing  upon  parents  and  others  the  obligation  of  notifying  births,  unless  steps  are 
taken  to  carry  out  the  ultimate  object  of  the  measure,  viz.,  the  giving  of  advice  and 
instruction  to  those  who  have  charge  of  the  infants,  and  in  ordinary  circumstances 
they  would  not  be  prepared  to  consent  to  the  adoption  of  the  Act  unless  ib  appeared 
that  arrangements  would  usually  bo  carried  out  by  local  agencies  under  the  Medical 
Officei'  of  Health.  The  Board  trust  the  Council  will  consider  the  question  of  adopting 
the  Act,  and  of  co-operating  with  any  agency  that  may  exist,  so  as  to  secure  its 
successful  operation.'  "  (Report  on  the  Prevention  of  Infantile  Mortality,  by  Alfred 
E.  Harris  (Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Islington),  1907,  pp.  31,  32.) 

:|:  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Appendix  No.  LYI.  to  Vol.  IV.  (as  to 
Huddersfield) ;  Appendix  No.  CXXXVIII,  (Par.  2)  to  Vol.  IV.  (as  to  Birmingham); 
Qs.  41G85-4J689  ;  42546  (as  to  Leeds)  :  Q.  41888,  Par.  1  (d)  (as  to  Sheffield);  Qs. 
37605  (Par.  29),  37616-37618,  37801,  37802  (as  to  Blackburn).  In  Huddersfield  for 
instance,  all  "  newly-born  children  are  visited  as  soon  as  possible  by  the  official 
Health  Visitors.  Each  Saturday,  a  list  of  the  cases  in  her  district  is  sent  to  a  Lady 
Superintentent,  who  distributes  the  cases  among  her  lady-helpers.  These  keep  the 
cases  under  observation,  and,  where  it  appears  necessary,  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
Department.  Oreat  care  is  exercised  to  avoid  touching  upon  the  domain  of  the 
family  doctor,  and  also  to  avoid  any  action  which  even  might  have  the  appearance  of 
diminishing  parental,  and  particularly  maternal,  responsibility."  (Report  of  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  Huddersfield,  for  1905,  p.  30.)  In  particular,  the  Health 
Visitor  keeps  a  "  watchful  guard  over  the  illegitimate  children  who  are  nursed  in 
the  District,  much  to  the  advantage  of  these  little  unfortunates."  (Report  of 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Walthamstow,  1905,  p.  5.) 
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Three  features  stand  out  in  this  expansion  of  the  work  of  the  Local 
Health  Authority,  all  of  them  in  significant  contrast  with  that  of  the 
Destitution  Authority.  The  first  is  its  humanising  and  educational 
character.  The  poverty-stricken  mother,  tempted  to  regard  the  newly- 
born  infant  only  as  an  additional  burden,  finds  herself  reminded  of  the 
importance  of  the  child's  life,  finds  its  welfare  a  matter  of  interest  to  the 
visitor,  and  finds  herself  gradually  acquiring  a  higher  standard  of  child- 
rearing.  The  second  significant  feature  of  the  work  is  the  extensive  use 
made  of  volunteers  in  an  altogether  new  relation  to  the  official  machinery. 
Such  volunteers,  numbering  in  towns  like  Huddersfield  several  scores, 
visit  the  poor  in  a  friendly,  unofficial  way,  and  yet  serve  systematically 
as  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  Local  Authority,  working  always  under  the 
supervision,  guidance,  and  control  of  the  responsible  salaried  officer,  and 
his  representative  Health  Committee.  1'he  third  feature  is  the  stimulus 
given  by  the  action  of  the  Local  Authority  to  parental  responsibility, 
personal  self-control  and  regularity,  and  self-help.  The  Destitution 
Authority,  grudgingly  giving  its  dole  of  Outdoor  Relief  to  the  destitute 
mother,  leaves  her  not  only  without  instruction  how  to  make  the  best 
use  of  it,  but  also  free  to  neglect  her  infant,  to  endanger  its  life  by 
irregular  hours,  and  even  to  let  it  starve  quietly  to  death  if  she  chooses. 
What  the  Local  Health  Authority  does  is  to  persist  in  inquiring  after  the 
health  of  that  baby ;  to  send  its  Health  Visitors  to  see  its  condition ;  to 
make  the  mother  feel  that  she  is  being  helped;  to  induce  her  to  take 
some  pride  in  the  infant's  thriving ;  and  to  show  her  how  she  can  make 
it  thrive.  We  have  been  much  impressed  by  the  evidence  afforded  to  us 
of  the  beneficial  results  of  this  kind  of  State  action  in  pcsitively  increasing 
self-respect,  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  and  maternal  care.* 

(iii.)  Provision  of  Milk. 

In  a  dozen  towns  (St.  Helens  since  1899  ;  also  Liverpool,  Battersea, 
Finsbury,  Lambeth,  Woolwich,  Glasgow,  Leicester)  the  Health  Authority 
has  gone  a  step  further.  It  provides  a  municipal  milk  depot,  or  rather  a 
"  milk  dispensary,"  at  which  babies  requiring  artificial  feeding  are  supplied 
with  pure  milk  (and  hygienic  feeding  teats)  on  payment  of  a  small  sum.f 
At  Liverpool  this  has  developed  into  an  elaborate  organisation  with 
branch  depots  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  supplying  humanised  sterilised 
milk  "  of  seven  different  grades,  for  infants  of  various  ages  (in  addition  to 
the  babies  brought  to  the  depots)  to  many  hundred  families  by  direct 
deliver}^.  But  the  special  interest  of  the  "  milk  dispensary "  to  the 
sanitarian  is  the  personal  supervision  which  it  enables  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  to  exercise  over  these  ailing  babies.    At  Finsbury  the  supply 

*  Evidence  before  the  Oommission,  Qs.  42664-42671,  56933,  66934,  66961-66964, 
94589. 

t  As  to  these  municipal  milk  dispensaries,  see  Ibid.,  Qs.  47191,  47266,  47501,  and 
Appendices  Nos.  CXYI.  (Par.  3),  CXLIY,  (Par.  5),  and  OL.  (Par.  1),  to  Yol.  lY.  (for 
Leicester) ;  Qs.  41489  (Par.  35),  41492-41514,41585,  and  41700  (for Leeds);  Qs.  94287 
(Pars.  23  (h),  25  (h)),  94335-94343  (for  Finsbury) ;  Qs.  95100  (Pars.  13-16),  95106- 
95116,96228-95243  (for  Glasgow) ;  Appendix  No.  XLIY.  to  Yol.  IX.  (for  Woolwich). 
Small  as  is  the  sum  charged,  it  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  poorest  mothers  (those  in 
receipt  of  Outdoor  Eelief)  from  obtainiug  the  advantage  of  the  municipal  milk  depot. 
At  Liverpool  and  Finsbury,  we  have  been  informed  that  attempts  have  been  made 
by  the  Town  Council  to  get  the  Boards  of  Guardians  to  give  orders  for  the  milk,  in 
lieu  of  other  food,  where  there  are  young  or  delicate  children ;  but  so  far  with  little 
success.  At  Battersea,  the  Board  of  Guardians  sometimes  give  orders  for  milk 
instead  of  money 
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of  the  milk  is  made  conditional  on  the  babies  being  brought*  regularly  for 
inspection,  accurate  weighing,  and  hygienic  advice.  Those  who  cannot  be 
brought  are  visited  in  their  homes.  At  Glasgow  a  qualified  medical  prac- 
titioner (lady)  visits  every  home  as  a  matter  of  course.  Practically, 
though  not  avowedly,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  becomes  the  medical 
attendant  of  each  of  these  infants ;  to  whom,  indeed,  he  not  infrequently 
supplies  the  milk  gratuitously  rather  than  let  them  die  or  compel  the 
destitute  parents  to  go  through  the  rigmarole of  obtaining  Poor  Law 
relief  for  tliem^  During  the  hotter  portion  of  the  year,"  reports  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Norwich,  "  and  to  a  lesser  extent  since,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Health  Committee,  I  have  distributed  (through  the 
lady  health  visitor)  a  considerable  quantity  of  dried  milk  powder  to 
necessitous  mothers  and,  on  the  whole,  have  been  well  satisfied  with  the 
results."*  "  It  is  clear,"  says  Dr.  Newman,  now  Chief  Medical  Officer  to 
the  Board  of  Education,  "  that  such  a  specialised  milk  supply  does  not 
meet  the  whole  problem  of  infant  mortality.  .  .  .  Nevertheless  it  is 
true  that  a  properly  equipped  and  controlled  Infants'  Milk  Depot  is  part 
of  the  solution  at  the  present  time  and  under  present  conditions  and  is  a 
practical  step  in  the  right  direction/'j 

Here,  too,  as  with  the  advice  given  to  the  mothers  by  the  Health 
Visitors,  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  work  are  the  education  of  the 
persons  aided,  and  the  stimulus  to  their  sense  of  responsibility.  When 
the  baby  has  to  be  regularly  brought  to  be  inspected  and  weighed,  the 
mother  s  interest  in  its  physical  condition  is  not  allowed  to  slacken ;  there 
is  praise  and  approval  if  the  baby  goes  on  well ;  tiiere  is  blatne  and 
warning  if  it  sickens.  The  connection  between  iri  egular  hours,  dirt,  care- 
lessness about  the  food  and  other  forius  of  neglect,  and  the  ups  and  downs 
of  the  baby's  physical  development  are  brought  home  to  the  most  ignorant 
and  apathetic  of  mothers.  In  marked  contrast  with  the  practice  of  the 
Poor  Law,  the  actual  gift  of  material  relief  is  made  only  an  incident — for 
the  most  part  only  an  occasional  incident — in  the  process  of  education 
and  inspection.  The  self-respect,  the  power  of  will,  the  sense  of  personal 
responsibility,  instead  of  being  weakened,  as  it  is  under  Outdoor  Relief,  is, 
with  a  Milk  Dispensary,  actually  strengthened. 

(d)  The  Need  for  a  Unified  Service  dealing  with  Birth  and 

Infancy. 

The  rapid  up-growth  of  the.  organised  supervision  of  Birth  and  Infancy 
undertaken  by  the  Public  Health  Authorities,  and  the  confusion  and 
overlapping  with  the  work  of  the  Destitution  Authorities  to  which  this  is 
giving  rise,  compel  a  consideration  of  the  question  whether  the  whole  of 
the  public  provision  for  Birth  and  Infancy — whatever  that  provision 
may  be — ought  not  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  single  Local  Authority. 
If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Local  Health  Authorities  have  trespassed  on  the 
domain  of  the  Destitution  Authorities  in  paying  midwifery  fees,  and  in 
supplying  medical  advice  and  milk  to  necessitous  mothers,  the  Destitution 
Authorities  are  administering  certain  other  services  with  regard  to  Birth 
and  Infancy,  which  form  indispensable  parts  of  the  Public  Health 
machinery.  Our  attention  has  been  called,  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
themselves,  to  the  fact  that,  owing  to  historical  accidents,  it  is  upon  them 

*  Reporb  on  the  Health  of  Norwich,  1905,  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  p.  10. 
t  Eeporfc  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  on  the  Infants'  Milk  Depot,  Finsburj, 
1905,  p.  7. 
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and  not  upon'the  Local  Health  Authorities,  that  has  been  cast  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths,  of  vaccination,  and 
(outside  the  Metropolis)  of  the  inspection  of  "  baby-farms."  Throughout 
England  and  Wales  it  is  the  Board  of  Guardians  which  chooses  and 
nominates  the  Registrars  of  Births  and  Deaths ;  and  the  Local  Health 
Authority  has  absolutely  no  official  contact  either  with  these  officers  or 
with  the  indispensable  registration  which  they  conduct.  The  result  is 
that  the  system  of  registration  itself  is  less  effective  from  the  Public 
Health  standpoint  than  it  might  easily  be  made;*  and  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  has  no  means  of  getting  the  instantaneous  information  as  to 
every  birth  and  every  death  within  his  district  that  should  be  automati- 
cally at  his  disposal.  It  is  equally  anomalous  that  the  machinery  for 
vaccination,  a  compulsory  and  universal  provision  against  an  infectious 
disease,  should  be  entirely  in  the  hands,  not  of  the  Local  Health  Authority, 
but  of  the  Destitution  Authority.  We  have  found  no  one  to  defend  this 
arrangement.  All  our  witnesses  recommend  the  immediate  and  complete 
transfer  of  both  these  duties  of  the  Destitution  Authority  to  the  Local 
Health  Authority,  especially  if  that  Authority  acts  for  an  area  of 
adequate  extent.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  as  no  less  anomalous 
that  the  administration  of  the  Infant  Life  Protection  Acts  should,  in 
England  and  Wales  outside  the  Metropolis,!  be  entrusted  to  the  Destitu- 
tion Authority.  This  service  is  at  present  very  imperfectly  performed 
by  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  several  of  which  strenuously  opposed  the 
Infant  Life  Protection  Bill  in  1902;  and  it  is  by  most  of  them  wholly 
neglected.J  The  transfer  of  the  three  services  of  the  registration  of 
births  and  deaths,  vaccination,  and  the  administration  of  the  Infant  Infe 
Protection  Act — now  the  Children's  Act,  1908 — from  the  Destitution 
Authorities  to  the  Local  Health  Authorities,  which  is  necessary  in  the 
interest  both  of  economy  and  efficiency,!  would,  in  our  opinion,  by  con- 
centrating in  the  department  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  all  the 
available  knowledge  as  to  the  local  facts,  make  it  inevitable  that  the 
whole  responsibility  for  whatever  public  provision  is  made  for  Birth  and 
Infancy  should  be  concentrated  in  the  Local  Health  Authority. 

This  suggestion  receives  support  from  another  consideration.  What  is 
needed,  for  a  treatment  of  Birth  and  Infancy  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
community,  is  continuous  observation  of  the  household  both  before  and 
after  birth.  The  Destitution  Authority,  by  the  very  nature  of  its  work, 
has,  and  can  have,  no  such  continuity  of  knowledge.  The  expectant  mother, 
or  the  mother  with  infants,  only  comes  within  its  ken  when  "  destitution  " 
sets  in,  and  disappears  the  very  moment  that  "  destitution  "  ceases.  The 
Local  Health  Authority,  on  the  other  hand,  is — by  its  ubiquitous 
machinery  of  Health  Visitors,  and  house  to  house  visitation — continuously 


*  For  instance,  we  are  told  that  "  The  law  now  allows  a  Kegistrar,  almost 
always  a  layman,  to  accept  a  certificate  from  an  unqualified  person,  provided  that 
he,  the  Registrar,  is  persuaded  that  no  deception  is  being  practised.  The  proper 
course  is,  without  doubt,  to  hold  an  inquiry  in  every  such  case,  and,  where  needful, 
a  post-mortem  examination.  These  steps  will  probably  be  taken  only  when  the 
registration  of  the  cause  of  death  is  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Sanitary 
Authority."    (Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Norwich,  foj-  1905,  p.  21.) 

t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  434,  9820-9826,  40475  (Par.  5a),  40481. 
45922  (Par.  5),  45957,  and  Appendix  No.  LI.  to  Vol.  lY. 

X  See,  for  examples,  ibid.,  Appendix  No.  LXXXY.  (Pars.  19-23)  to  Yol.  IX. 

§  Ibid.,  Q.  9827.  Curiously  enough,  the  administration  of  the  Infant  Life 
Protection  Act  is  under  the  Home  Office.  In  the  Metropolis  the  work  already  forms 
part  of  the  County  Health  Service,  under  the  London  County  Council. 
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observing  the  circumstances  of  the  household,  irrespective  of  temporary 
destitution.  By  its  staif  of  Sanitary  Inspectors,  it  knows  the  character 
of  the  street,  and  even  of  the  house,  in  which  the  expectant  mother  is 
living,  and  is  therefore  in  a  position  to  gauge  the  probable  risk  to  mother 
and  infant  in  domiciliary  confinement.  Above  all,  the  Local  Health 
Authority  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  prevention  of  disease  and 
death,  and  lias,  for  its  responsible  adviser,  not  a  clerk  or  solicitor,  but  a 
medical  expert.  Thus,  if  the  Local  Health  Authority  were  responsible 
for  the  whole  of  the  public  provision  for  Birth  and  Infancy,  it  would 
decide  the  question  of  whether  institutional  treatment  should  be  afforded 
to  a  confinement,  upon  grounds  of  the  risk  to  health  and  life,  and  the 
chance  of  survival  of  mother  and  infant.  Under  the  Destitution  Authority, 
the  decision  is  made,  irrespective  of  considerations  of  health,  or  even  of 
the  character  of  the  mother,  according  to  the  dominant  policy  of  the 
Guardians  against  or  in  favour  of  "  Outdoor  Relief."  As  a  matter  of 
fact  there  is  much  evidence  that,  for  the  normal  case,  it  is  in  many  respects 
better,  as  well  as  less  costly,  to  provide  midwifery  attendance  in  the 
home  than  to  require  the  mother  to  enter  a  Maternity  Hospital.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  statistics  of  infantile  mortality  in  the  lying-in  wards  of 
Workhouses  and  Maternity  Hospitals  alike,  compared  with  those  of 
domiciliary  confinements  where  adequate  food  and  attendance  are  pro- 
vided, are  such  as  to  make  us  pause  before  we  establish  any  more 
Maternity  Hospitals  at  the  public  expense.*  But  there  are  other  reasons, 
founded  on  the  results  upon  personal  character,  and  the  integrity  of 
the  home,  which  make  institutional  treatment  undesirable.  For  a  poor 
mother  to  leave  her  home  and  family  means  often  the  abandonment  of 
her  children  to  most  inadequate  care,  and  an  additional  temptation  to  her 
husband  to  seek  amusement  elsewhere.  Though  her  confinement  in  a 
crowded,  poverty-stricken  home  may  cause  much  inconvenience,  she  feels 
that  she  can  still  watch  over  her  children,  direct  the  elder  ones  what  to 
do  for  the  household,  and  (as  it  has  been  graphically  put)  "  keep  the 
purse  under  her  pillow."  We  have  been  much  impressed  by  the 
experience  in  tliis  respect  of  the  Plaistow  Maternity  Charity,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  a  voluntary  organisation  for  supplying  mid- 
wifery attendance  gratuitously  to  the  homes  of  a  very  poor  part  of  the 
West  Ham  Union.  Hero  a  great  feature  is  made  of  the  hygienic  advice 
and  instruction  given  to  the  mother.  Those  responsible  for  its  organisa- 
tion are  firm  in  the  belief  that  domiciliary  treatment  of  confinement  cases 
is  the  only  sound  one,  for  they  consider  that  the  nurse  may  leave  behind 
her  lessons  of  health  which  will  long  be  remembered.  This,  however,  is 
at  present  very  imperfectly  undertaken,  owing  to  the  absence  of  any 
co-operation  with  the  Local  Health  Authority.  The  nurse  only  attends  a 
case  for  ten  days  at  the  most,  and  it  may  require  many  months  of  simple 
instruction  before  a  woman  has  the  desire  or  knowledge  for  fighting 
against  the  overwhelming  odds  of  a  ''slum"  existence  sufficiently  well  to 
obey  even  the  simplest  laws  of  health.  It  is  here  that  the  continuous  super- 
vision and  friendly  counsel  of  the  Health  Visitors — continued,  as  we  have 
described,  quite  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  mother  continues  to  be 
destitute — becomes  of  so  much  value.  No  such  machinery  is,  or  can  be, 
at  the  disposal  of  a  Local  Authority  concerned  with  the  mere  relief  of 
destitution. 


See  in  confirmation,  Ihid.,  Q.  37104. 
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There  are,  however,  a  number  of  maternity  cases  which — whether  on 
medical  or  social  grounds — cannot  properly  be  treated  in  the  home.  It  is 
a  powerful  argument  for  entrusting  the  whole  service  to  the  Local  Health 
Authority  that  such  an  Authority  has,  in  its  qualified  staff,  the  means  of 
discovering  these  cases  in  advance  ;  and  of  arranging  for  their  admission, 
not  at  the  moment  of  labour,  but  in  due  time.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Maternity  Hospitals  supported  from  public  funds  must  be  either  supervised 
or  administered  by  the  Local  Health  Authority,  which  is  already  charged 
with  the  duty  of  dealing  with  puerperal  fever.  By  its  ability  to  exercise 
the  necessary  medical  supervision,  such  an  Authority  would  be  able  to 
do  what  the  Destitution  Authority  never  feels  itself  able  to  do,  namely, 
make  full  use  of  philanthropic  or  charitable  institutions  undertaking"  the 
reclamation  of  girl-mothers.  Above  all,  the  Local  Health  Authority 
would  be  in  a  position,  with  regard  to  each  case,  to  deal  with  it  by  the 
desirable  combination  of  domiciliary  and  institutional  treatment — to  watch 
the  patient  at  home,  to  arrange  for  admission  to  the  appropriate  institution 
just  for  the  crisis,  to  continue  the  treatment  at  home,  and  to  folloT^^  this 
up  by  the  instructional  care  which  goes  far  to  strengthen  and  enforce 
personal  responsibility.  Whilst  the  good  mother  would  be  stimulated  and 
encouraged,  the  bad  mother  would  be  kept  under  observation  and,  if 
necessary,  prosecuted  for  letting  her  baby  die. 

It  has  been  strongly  represented  to  us  that  the  special  supervision  of 
the  Local  Health  Authority  should  not  be  confined  to  the  first  year  of 
life ;  but  should  be  continued  until,  at  whatever  age  may  be  fixed,  the 
children  pass  under  the  supervision  of  the  Local  Education  Authority. 
"  There  is  no  doubt,"  testified  the  Clerk  of  the  Glasgow  School  Board, 
"  that  the  absence  of  public  provision  for  children  under  five,  so  far  as  the 
poorest  classes  are  concerned,  is  a  crying  evil.  The  evils  of  slum  life  in 
relation  to  these  children  cannot  be  minimised.  Probably  the  evil 
influences  of  the  slums  upon  them  affect  their  whole  lives  and  make  the 
whole  question  of  education  right  up  to  fourteen  more  difficult."* 
Young  children  in  poor  districts,"  said  an  important  London  witness, 
"  who  do  not  attend  school  are  often  locked  up  in  one  room  for  hours 
without  attention,  while  the.  mothers  are  out  at  work.  Either  they  are 
in  danger  from  a  fire  in  an  open  grate,  or  there  is  iio  fire  and  they  sufier 
terribly  from  cold.  When  not  locked  in  a  room  they  are  left  to  run 
about  alone  in  the  streets.  In  either  case  it  frequently  happens  that  no 
attempt  is  made  to  keep  them  clean,  this  being  done  only  when  they  go 
to  school.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  children  to 
acquire  good  and  clean  habits."t  Ihe  Destitution  Authority,  as  we  have 
seen — even  with  regard  to  the  considerable  proportion  of  these  children 
which  it  is  maintaining  on  Outdoor  Relief — exercises  no  supervision  over 
such  cases.  It  is,  we  think,  clear  that  it  is  the  Local  Health  Authority 
that  should  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  the  whole  of  the  public 
provision  that  is  made  for  the  child  under  school  age,{  whether  this  takes 

*  Eeport  of  the  Consultative  Committee  upon  the  School  Attendance  of  Children 
below  the  Age  of  Five  Years,  1908,  p.  127.  (Evidence  of  Mr.  J.  Clark,  Clerk  to  the 
Glasgow  School  Board.) 

f  Ihid.j-p.  116.  (Evidence  of  Miss  H.  L.  Pearse,  Superintendent  of  the  London 
County  Council  Nurses.) 

t  "  This  system,"  said  the  Medical  Member  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
Scotland,  "  of  sanitary  inspection,  supplemented  by  the  system  of  health  visiting 
which  is  springing  up  in  our  Scotch  towns  and  under  our  Medical  OflBcers  of  Health, 
your  milk  depots,  and  so  on  .  .  .  are  all  tending  to  complete  the  supervision  from 
infancy  up  to  school  age."    (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  66955.) 
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the  form  of  supervision,  from  the  standpoint  of  Public  Health,  of  infants 
at  large,  or  the  maintenance  of  infants  discovered  to  be  in  a  state  of 
destitution.  We  are  supported  in  this  assumption  of  the  proved  necessity 
for  a  systematic  supervision  of  infants  up  to  school  age  by  the  recent 
authoritative  Report  of  the  Consultative  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  The  first  three  years  of  a  child's  life,"  states  that  Committee, 
"  are  the  most  critical  of  all,  and  ...  if  the  State  acknowledges  the  duty 
of  providing  care  and  training  for  certain  children  after  the  age  of  three 
there  is  even  greater  reason  for  extending  that  care  to  children  below  that 
age.  As  to  the  permanent  effect  of  proper  care  during  the  first  three 
years  of  life,  the  Committee  entirely  agree.  .  .  .  They  would  like  .  . 
to  record  their  conviction  that  the  improved  treatment  of  such  children 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  improved  conditions  of  their  homes, 
and  this  opinion  strengthens  them  in  urging  that  in  making  provision  for 
children  over  three  nothing  should  be  done  which  might  arrest  the 
development  of  the  idea  that  the  best  place  for  all  children  under  five  is 
a  good  home."'* 

This  unification  in  the  hands  of  the  Local  Health  Authorities  of  whatever 
public  provision  is  made  with  regard  to  Birth  and  Infancy  seems  to  us  as 
desirable  in  the  interest  of  economical  expenditure  of  the  public  funds,  as  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  efficiency  of  service.  We  do  not  agree  that  the  assumption 
by  the  Local  Health  Authority  of  the  work  now  done  by  the  Destitution 
Authority  in  providing  medical  attendance  and  maintenance  for  sick  or  desti- 
tute mothers  and  infants,  would  involve  any  extension  of  gratuitous  service. 
It  has  been  found,  in  practice,  easier  for  the  Local  Health  Authority  to 
obtain  repayment  of  the  cost  of  the  milk  that  it  now  supplies  to  necessitous 
mothers  and  infants,  than  for  the  Destitution  Authority  to  recover  the 
cost  of  the  "  relief  "  doled  out  in  the  homes,  or  of  the  fortnight's  sojourn 
in  the  maternity  ward  of  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse.  The  greater 
willingness  of  the  poor  to  pay  for  the  food  thus  obtained  from  the  Local 
Health  Authority  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  tendered  in  a  spirit  of 
helpfulness  to  persons  discovered  to  be  in  need  of  it,  with  no  accompani- 
ment of  humiliation,  and  conditional  only  on  their  making  a  right  use  of 
it ;  instead  of  being,  like  Poor  Relief,  grudgingly  granted,  without  con- 
sideration or  counsel,  to  such  applicants  as  brave  the  deterient  tests,  and 
submit  to  the  humiliation  of  pauperism  and  the  stigma  of  civil  disability. 
But  apart  from  this  effect  on  the  recipient,  encouraging  in  him  responsive 
effort,  there  is,  in  all  the  range  of  operations  of  the  Local  Health  Authority, 
an  even  greater  safeguard  to  the  rates  in  the  fact  that  this  Authority 
prevents  destitution,  and  is  not  confined  to  merely  treating  it  when  it 
arises.  In  all  these  cases,  prevention  is  far  more  economical,  as  well  as 
more  efficient,  than  cure.  The  Destitution  Authority  has  not,  and  never 
can  have,  any  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  an  expectant  mother,  or  mother 
with  infants,  is,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  her  husband  properly  to 
maintain  her,  getting  into  such  a  state  of  weakness  that  she  will 
shortly  become  chargeable  to  the  rates.  The  Local  Health  Authority, 
by  its  machinery  of  Health  Visitors  and  Sanitary  Inspectors,  can 
discover  the  approach  of  destitution,  and  by  moral  pressure  and  if  need 
be,  by  legal  prosecution,  can  enforce  on  husband  or  parent  the  responsi- 
bility fur  maintenance,  before  actual  destitution  or  chargeability  arises. 
We  see  the  superior  economy  of  this  preventive  activity  of  the  Loca 

*  Eeport  of  the  Consultative  Committee  upon  the  School  Attendance  of  Children 
below  the  Age  of  Five  Tears,  1908,  pp.  65,  56. 
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Health  Aufcliority  in  the  work  which  it  has  already  accomplished.  The 
great  improvements  in  town  sanitation  of  the  past  half-centurj^,  which 
have  so  enormously  diminished  among  adults  both  the  death-rate  and  the 
loss  by  preventable  sickness,  have  .been  effected  quite  as  much  by  enforcing 
on  owners  and  occupiers  their  obligation  to  keep  tlieir  own  dwellings  in  a 
sanitary  condition,  on  traders  their  obligation  to  sell  only  wholesome  food, 
and  on  employers  their  obligation  to  provide  healthy  workshops,  as  by 
expensive  street  improvements  effected  at  the  cost  of  the  i-ates.  It  is  only 
in  default  of  private  action  that  the  Local  Health  Authority  does  the  work 
itself;  and  then  it  is  often  enabled  to  recover  the  cost  from  the  individual 
in  default.  This  principle  it  is  that  we  seek  to  extend  from  the  sanitation 
of  the  environment  to  the  personal  hygiene  of  the  mother  and  infant.  At 
present,  as  we  shall  show  in  our  chapter  on  "  Charge  and  Recovery  by 
Local  Authorities/'  the  law  and  practice  of  recovering  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance from  the  persons  benefited,  especially  in  the  present  sphere  of  the 
Destitution  Authority,  is  in  a  state  of  utter  confusion  and  futility.  In 
that  chapter,  and  more  definitely  in  the  chapter  giving  our  "  Scheme  of 
Reform,"  we  shall  point  out  how  these  financial  responsibilities  of  husbands 
and  parents  may  be  really  enforced. 

(e)  Conclusions. 
We  have,  therefore,  to  report :— - 

1.  That  the  Boards  of  Guardians  of  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  and 
the  Parish  Councils  of  Scotland  have  proved  themselves  to  be,  by  their 
very  nature  as  Destitution  Authorities,  wholly  unsuited  to  cope  with  the 
grave  three-fold  problem  as  to  Birth  and  Infancy  with  which  the  nation 
is  confronted.  Alike  in  the  prevention  of  the  continued  procreation  of 
the  feeble-minded,  in  the  rescue  of  girl-mothers  from  a  life  of  sexual 
immorality,  and  in  the  reduction  of  infantile  mortality  in  respectable  but 
necessitous  families,  the  Destitution  Authorities,  in  spite  of  their  great 
expenditure,  are  to-day  effecting  no  useful  results.  With  regard  to  the 
first  two  of  these  problems,  at  any  rate,  the  activities  of  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  and  Parish  Councils  are,  in  our  judgment,  actually  intensifying 
the  evil.  If  the  State  had  desired,  to  maximise  both  feeble-minded 
procreation,  and  birth  out  of  wedlock,  there  could  not  have  been  suggested 
a  more  apt  device  than  the  provision,  throughout  the  country,  of  General 
Mixed  Workhouses,  organised  as  they  now  are  to  serve  as  unconditional 
Maternity  Hospitals.  Whilst  thus  encouraging  irregular  sexual  unions 
and  the  procreation  of  the  feeble-minded,  the  Destitution  Authorities  are 
doing  little  to  arrest  the  appalling  preventable  mortality  that  prevails 
among  the  infants  of  the  poor.  The  respectable  married  woman,  however 
necessitous  she  may  be,  can,  with  difficulty,  take  advantage  of  the  free 
food,  shelter,  and  medical  attendance  provided  at  great  expense  by  the 
Destitution  Authority  for  maternity  cases.  In  Scotland  she  is — if  living 
with  her  own  husband,  he  being  in  good  health — absolutely  debarred 
from  relief  by  law.  In  England  and  Wales  she  is,  as  far  as  possible, 
deterred. 

2.  That  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Destitution  Authorities  of  the 
United  Kingdom  have  constantly  on  their  hands  more  than  65,000  infants 
under  five  years  of  age,  and  that  there  is  grave  reason  for  believing  the 
mortality  among  them  to  be  excessive,  alike  among  the  50,000  who  are 
maintained  on  Outdoor  Relief  and  among  the  15,000  in  Poor  Law 
Institutions,  careful  statistical  inquiry  ought  immediately  to  be  made,  in 
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order  to  discover  where  the  mortality  is  greatest,  and  liow  this  loss  of  life 
can  be  prevented. 

3.  That,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Koyal  Com- 
mission on  the  Care  and  Control  of  the  Feeble-minded,  those  unmarried 
mothers  who  come  on  the  rates  for  their  confinements  an'l  are  definitely 
proved  to  be  mentally  defective,  should  be  dealt  with  exclusively  by  the 
Local  Authority  for  the  Mentally  Defective. 

4.  That,  whatever  provision  is  made  from  public  funds  for  mate  nity, 
whether  in  the  way  of  supervision,  or  in  domiciliary  midwifery,  or  by 
means  of  Maternity  Hospitals,  should  be  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
Local  Health  Authority. 

5.  That,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Vice-Regal 
Commission  on  Poor  Law  Reform  in  Ireland,  the  fullest  possible  use  should 
be  made,  under  the  inspection  and  supervision  of  the  Local  Health 
Authorities,  of  snch  Voluntary  Agencies  as  Rescue  and  Maternity  Home?, 
Midwifery  Charities,  and  Day  Nurseries. 

6.  That  the  system,  which  has  already  proved  so  successful,  of  com- 
bining the  eflforts  of  both  salaried  and  voluntary  Health  Visitors  with  the 
work  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  his  staff,  should  be  everywhere 
adopted  and  developed  so  as  to  extend  to  all  infants  under  school  age. 

7.  That  the  Local  Health  Authority  should,  in  all  its  provision  for  birth 
•  and  infancy,  continue  to  proceed  on  its  accustomed  principles  of — 

(a)  The  provision,  free  of  charge,  of  hygienic  information  and  advice 
to  all  who  will  accept  it ; 

(6)  The  strict  enforcement  of  the  obligation  imposed  upon  in- 
dividuals to  maintain  in  health  those  who  are  legally  dependent  on 
them;  and 

(c)  Where  individual  default  has  taken  place  in  this  respect,  the 
immediate  provision  of  the  necessaries  for  health,  and  the  systematic 
recovery  from  those  responsible,  if  they  are  able  to  pay,  of  repayment 
according  to  their  means. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Children  under  Rival  Authorities. 

The  authors  o£  the  Report  of  1834  found  only  one  Local  Authority 
dealing  with  poor  children,  namely,  that  acting  under  the  Elizabethan 
Poor  Law.  In  1909  we  find  the  work  shared  among  three  distinct  Local 
Authorities  expending  rates  and  taxes,  the  Destitution  Authority,  the 
Education  Authority,  and,  in  England  and  Wales,  also  the  Police  Authority. 
Each  of  these  Local  Authorities  acts  under  its  own  set  of  Statutes,  and  is, 
in  England  and  Wales,  subject  to  the  control  of  a  different  Government 
Department — the  Poor  Law  and  other  Divisions  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Home  Office.  Of  these  three 
Local  Authorities  dealing  with  poor  children,  the  Education  Authority 
(which  now  often  provides  maintenance  as  well  as  instruction)  has  become, 
within  the  last  few  decades,  by  far  the  most  extensive  in  its  operations, 
now  spending  at  least  £25,000,000  annually.  The  total  expenditure  of 
the  Destitution  Authority  on  all  its  237,000  children  between  five  and 
sixteen,*  including  instruction  as  well  as  maintenance,  may  be  estimated 
at  nearly  two  millions  sterling  annually.  The  Police  Authorities,  the 
County  and  Borough  Councils,  which  have  sometimes  established  industrial 
schools  of  their  own,  take  rank  with  the  Voluntary  Committees  which, 
alongside  of  them,  administer  other  schools  of  this  kind  at  a  cost  of 
£600,000  a  year,  met  partly  by  substantial  grants  in  aid  from  the  Home 
Office.  All  the  three  kinds  of  Local  Authorities  provide,  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases,  both  maintenance  and  instruction;  all  three  deal  with 
children  who,  whatever  else  they  may  be,  are  certainly  destitute  ;  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  uncomrhon  to  find  the  different  children  of  one 
and  the  same  family  beiog  treated  by  two,  or  even  by  all  three,  separate 
Local  Authorities  simultaneously. 

(a)  Children  under  the  Destitution  Authority. 

We  need  not  again  recur  to  the  fact  that  the  authors  of  the  Report  of 
1834  recommended  that,  for  the  destitute  children  of  school  age,  there 
should  be  provided  entirely  separate  residential  institutions  under  school- 
masters ;  and  that  this  recommendation  applied,  not  merely  to  orphan  or 
deserted  children,  but  also  to  the  families  of  all  the  able-bodied  persons 
who  were  in  any  way  relieved  from  the  rates.  The  only  children  aided 
from  the  rates  whom  the  authors  of  the  ]  (!^34  Report  would  have  left  with 
their  parents  were  those  of  sick  or  infirm  persons,  for  whom  alone  Outdoor 
Relief  was  contemplated.  This  recommendation  was  ignored  by  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  of  1835,  who  relegated  to  the  General  Mixed  Work- 
house the  children  of  all  those  who  received  institutional  relief ;  and  left 
in  the  homes,  on  small  weekly  allowances,  without  any  education  at  all, 
the  children  of  the  consta-ntly  increasing  number  of  parents — widows,  the 
sick,  the  aged  and  the  infirm,  men  on  Outdoor  Labour  Test,  etc. — who 
were  excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory 
Order. 

*  The  number  of  children  between  five  a.nd  sixteen  among  the  paupers  of  England 
and  Wales  was,  on  March  31st,  1906,  186,105  ;  those  of  Scotland,  32,075 ;  a,nd  those 
of  Ireland,  19,020.  .. 
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From  1841  onward,  as  we  have  already  described,  the  Central  Authority 
in  England  and  Wales  has  been  persistently  striving  to  induce  the  Boards 
of  Guardians  to  reverse  the  policy  with,  regard  to  the  children  of  school 
age  which  it  unfortunately  pressed  on  them  in  1835.  It  has  done  its  best 
to  get  the  Guardians  to  provide  efficient  education  for  the  children  ;  to 
establish  separate  schools  for  them;  to  obtain  trained  and  qualified 
teachers  for  them  at  adequate  salaries ;  to  get  the  children  of  school  age 
out  of  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse  into  which  they  had  been  driven ; 
and  to  diminish  the  number  of  children  who,  on  Outdoor  Relief,  were  left 
without  either  adequate  education  or  proper  supervision. 

Unfortunately,  the  Destitution  Authorities  have,  nearly  everywhere, 
shown  themselves  very  slow  and  reluctant  to  adopt  the  new  policy.  At 
the  present  day,  out  of  the  186,000  children  between  five  and  sixteen 
maintained  by  the  Poor  Law  Authorities  in  England  and  Wales  alone, 
there  are  130,000  on  Outdoor  Kelief,  and  about  3,000  in  the  ordinary 
wards  of  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse,  apart  from  several  thousands 
more  who  are  in  the  sick  wards  of  General  Mixed  Workhouses,  and 
several  thousands  in  addition  who  are  in  separate  Infirmaries,  usually 
without  separate  wards  for  children. 

We  have  already  described  the  treatment  meted  out  by  the  Destitution 
Authorities  of  England  and  Wales  to  the  130,000  children  of  school  age, 
whom  they  elect  to  maintain  on  Outdoor  Relief.  After  the  elaborate 
report  of  our  Special  Investigators  into  the  conditions  of  thbse  children, 
as  well  as  from  what  we  have  ourselves  witnessed,  we  are  unable  to  resist 
the  conclusion  that  the  great  bulk  of  these  children  are  growing  up  under- 
fed, wrongly  clothed,  and  housed  under  insanitary  conditions.  They  are 
demonstrably  being  stunted  in  their  growth  and  physical  development, 
falling,  as  they  grow  up,  year  by  year,  farther  behind  the  average  in 
height  and  weight.*  What  is  even  more  deplorable  is  that,  with  regard 
to  ten  or  twenty  thousand  of  them,  it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  only  too 
probable  that  they  are  being  subjected  to  the  influences  of  parentage  and 
homes  of  dissolute  or  immoral  character.  The  condition  of  the  children 
on  aliment  in  the  large  towns  of  Scotland  is,  in  these  respects,  quite  as 
bad  as  that  of  the  Outdoor  Relief  children  in  England  and  Wales.f  "  The 
out-relief  children,"  emphatically  sums  up  our  Children's  Investigator, 
"are  definitely  and  seriously  sufJering  from  the  circumstances  of  their 
lives."t 

With  regard  to  the  3,000  children  between  five  and  sixteeji  (not 
including  the  7,000  others  who  are  in  the  sick  wards  or  infirmaries)  who 
are  still  living  in  the  General  Mixed  Workhouses  of  England  and  Wales, 
we  need  do  no  more,  after  our  description  of  the  evil  promiscuity  of  that 
institution,  than  emphasise  the  universal  condemnation  of  such  a  method 
of  providing  for  the  rearing  of  the  young.  "  The  retention  of  children 
in  Workhouses,"  reports  our  own  Children's  Investigator,  "  is  always 

.  *  "  At  three  years  the  Outr^relief  children  are  as  tall  and  as  heavy  as  the  averages 
(f^r  all  England  and  Wales) ;  after  that  age  they  are  at  every  age  smaller  and  lighter, 
and  the  defect  becomes  greater  with  increasing  years.  .  .  .  The  defect  is  greater 
in  weight  than  in  height.  The  Out-relief  children  are  unduly  light,  even  for  their 
defective  height."  (Report  ....  on  t^e  Condition  of  the  Children,  by  Dr.  E. 
Williams,  1908,  p.  116.) 

t  Eeport  ....  on  the  Condition,  of  the  Children  .  .  .  .  in  Scotland,  etc.,  by  Dr. 
C.  T.  Parspns.  No  fewer  than  24  per  cent,  of  the  childreuvinvestigated  in  the  Scotch 
towns  were  found  to  be  living  with  "bad"  mothers  {Ihid,^  p.  44). 

X  Eeport  ....  on  the  Condition  of  the  Children,  by  Dr.  E.  Williams,  1908, 
p.  116. 
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unsatisfactory.  Even  where  they  have  special  attendants  they  are  never 
completely  separated  from  the  ordinary  inmates.  ...  In  York  certainly 
the  children  were  dull  and  inert ;  they  stood  about  like  moulting  crows, 
and  did  not  seem  able  to  employ  themselves  with  any  enthusiasm  or 
vigour.  The  arrangements  for  their  tendance  and  training  are  never  as 
good  as  in  an  establishment  wholly  given  up  to  them ;  the  separation 
from  the  ordinary  inmates  of  the  Workhouse  was  very  incomplete  in 
each  case  I  saw."'*  Despairing  of  being  able  to  induce  the  Destitution 
Authorities  to  send  the  children  away  to  proper  residential  schools,  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  England  and  Wales  has,  during  recent  years, 
contented  itself  with  pressing  the  smaller  Unions  to  let  the  children  in  the 
Workhouses  attend  the  public  elementary  day  schools.f  This  is  doubtless 
an  advance  on  the  old  school  Avithin  the  Workhouse  walls  :  but  we  cannot 
too  emphatically  express  our  disagreement  with  those  who  accept  this  as 
any  excuse  for  retaining  children  in  the  Workhouse  at  alLJ  The  day 
school  accounts  for  only  about  one-third  of  the  child's  waking  life.  The 
Local  Government  Board  Inspectors  themselves  point  out  that  it  leaves 
the  children,  in  practice,  exposed  to  the  contamination  of  com- 
munication with  the  adult  inmates  whose  influence  is  often  hideously 
depraving."§ 

"It  is  a  serious  drawback,"  says  the  Inspector,  "that  every  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  to  say  nothing  of  summer  and  winter  holidays,  have,  for  the  most  part, 
to  be  sjDent  in  the  Workhouse,  where  they  either  live  under  rigid  discipline  and 
get  no  freedom,  or  else  if  left  to  themselves  are  likely  to  come  under  the  evil 
influence  of  adult  inmates.  The  Workhouse  is  at  best  a  dreary  place  for  children 
to  spend  their  lives  in,  and  I  should  like  to  see  them  quite  cut  off  from  it.'*|| 
"  The  most  unpleasant  feature  of  this  system,"  says  another  Inspector,  '*is  that 
in  some  of  the  small  rural  Unions  there  are  so  few  children  that  the  Gruardiaus 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  pay  additional  ofl&eers  to  look  after  them. 
There  are  but  few  Unions  where  there  is  no  paid  officer  in  charge  of  the  children, 
but  there  are  many  where  there  is  only  a  female  officer,  and  where  a  pauper 


*  Ihid.,  p.  103. 

t  These  efforts  have  been  so  far  successful  that  on  January  1st,  1907,  it  could  be 
said  that  only  665  children  of  school  age  were  being  taught  in  the  workhouses. 
(Report  to  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  by  T.  J.  Macnamara,  p.  6.) 

t  "When  sent  out  of  school,"  observes  our  Children's  Investigator,  *' they  did 
not  enter  into  the  play  or  out-of-school  life  of  the  other  children.  I  have  often  felt, 
as  I  have  watched  the  little  groups  of  workhouse  children  drawing  off  from  the 
others,  that,  to  certain  natures  at  any  rate,  this  must  painfully  emphasise  their 
position."  (Eeport  ....  on  the  Condition  of  the  Children,  by  Dr.  E.  Williams, 
1908,  p.  103.) 

§  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1898-1899, 
Appendix  B.,  p.  136;  Mr.  Preston  Thomas's  Report. 

II  Twenty -ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  G-overnment  Board,  1899-1900, 
p.  115  ;  Mr.  Preston  Thomas's  Report.  "  On  my  last  visit,"  notes  the  same  Inspector, 
as  to  a  particular  Union,  '*  out  of  a  total  of  91  inmates  there  were  no  less  than 
15  boys,  22  girls,  and  17  infants — a  total  of  54 — ^for  whose  supervision  no  officer  had 
been  appointed,  and  who  were  left  to  the  care  of  two  women  who  are  themselves 
inmates  because  unable  to  maintain  their  own  illegitimate  children.  It  is  not  hard 
to  imagine  the  sort  of  influence  which  such  persons  would  be  likely  to  exercise  on 
those  under  their  charge.  As  stated  in  a  previous  Report,  I  have  repeatedly 
remonstrated  without  success  against  this  arrangement,  as  likely  to  affect  injuriously 
the  future  of  children  for  whom  the  Guardians  are  responsible,  and  last  year  I  again 
brought  the  matter  before  them,  but  once  more  a  majority  decided,  on  the  score  of 
supposed  economy,  to  make  no  change.  I  am  glad  to  learn,  however,  while  this 
report  is  going  through  the  press,  that  they  have  now  reconsidered  their  decision, 
and  that  a  paid  caretaker  will  be  appointed  forthwith.  Whether  one  officer  will  be 
able  to  supervise  (out  of  school  hours)  nearly  forty  boys  and  girls,  and  to  keep  them 
entirely  apart  from  adult  inmates,  is  a  point  which  will  have  to  receive  attention." 
(Thirty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1902-1903,  p.  103 ; 
Mr.  Preston  Thomas's  Report.) 
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inmate  is  placed  with  the  boys  and  sleeps  in  their  bedroom.  The  male  pauper 
selected  for  this  purpose  is  generally  the  best  man  available,  but  too  often  he  is 
not  the  sort  of  character  which  it  is  good  for  the  boys  to  associate  with."* 
We  paid  special  attention  to  this  point  of  the  provision  for  children  on 
our  dsits  to  Workhouses,  large  and  small,  in  town  and  country,  in 
England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  We  saw  hardly  any  Workhouse 
or  Poorhouse  in  which  the  accommodation  for  children  was  at  all 
satisfactory. f  We  unhesitatingly  agree  with  the  Inspector  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  who  gave  it  to  us  as  his  opinion  thai-  "  no  serious 
argument  in  defence  of  the  Workhouse  system  is  possible.  The  person 
who  would  urge  that  the  atmosphere  and  associations  of  a  Workhouse  are 
a  fit  upbringing  for  a  child  merely  proves  his  incapacity  to  express  an 
intelligent  opinion  upon  the  matter."J 

From  what  we  saw  of  the  Poorhouses  of  Scotland,  great  or  small,  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  residence  of  children  in  those  institutions 
was  no  more  to  be  justified  than  it  was  in  the  Workhouses  of  England 
and  Wales.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  realised  in  Scotland  to  what  a  large 
extent  the  Poorhouse  is  used  for  children.  Disregarding  the  infants 
under  five,  with  whom  we  have  already  dealt,  there  were  in  the  Scottish 
Poorhouses  on  March  31st,  1906,  no  fewer  than  1,095  boys  and  girls 
between  five  and  sixteen ;  or  actually  one- third  of  the  corresponding 
number  in  England  and  Wales,  which  has  seven  times  the  population. 
Nor  does  this  represent  the  whole  story.  The  number  of  children  found 
in  the  Poorhouses  on  any  one  day  is  less  than  half  the  total  that  passes 
through  these  institutions  in  the  course  of  the  yeai' ;  so  that  we  may  infer 
that  at  least  3,000  boys  and  girls  of  school  age  came  under  the  evil 
influences  of  the  Scottish  Poorhouse  during  last  year.  We  do  not  think 
that  it  is  generally  known  in  Scotland  that  the  General  Mixed  Poorhouse 
harbours  at  least  twice  as  many  children  of  school  age,  in  proportion  to 
population,  as  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse  does  in  England  and  Wales. 

*  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Local  G-overnment  Board,  1904-1905, 
pp.  202,  203  ;  Mr.  Fleming's  Eeport. 

t  ''During  their  stay  in  the  Workhouse,"  notes  one  of  our  Committees,  '*the 
boys  are  placed  with  the  infirm  old  men,  and  the  girls  with  the  infirm  old  women.'' 
(Reports  of  Visits  by  Commissioners.  No.  12,  p.  25.)  "Though  they  had  separate 
day-rooms  and  dormitories,"  says  another  Committee,  there  was  practically  no 
attempt  to  keep  them  from  contact  with  the  other  inmates.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
boys'  playground  opened  directly  into  the  yard  for  able-bodied  and  other  men,  and 
in  the  dining-hall  both  boys  and  girls  sat  close  by  the  other  inmates."  {Ihid.,  No.  67, 
p.  126.)  *'The  boys'  day-room,"  notes  another  Committee,  **  is  absolutely  dreary 
and  bare;  and  they  share  a  yard  and  lavatories  with  the  young  men.  .  .  .  An  old 
man  sleeps  with  the  boys."  {Ihid.,  No.  82,  p.  153.)  Another  Committee  notices 
that  "  there  seems  no  real  attempt  to  separate  them  from  the  inmates.  They  dine 
together  in  the  hall  with  the  adults,  and,  so  far  as  we  could  see,  on  the  girls'  side 
female  inmates  were  constantly  going  in  and  out,  and  on  the  boys'  side  there  was  no 
serious  attempt  to  keep  the  lads  from  contact  with  the  male  inmates."  {Ihid.,  No.  88, 
pp.  164,  155.)  We  found  that,  even  where  the  arrangements  for  segregation  were 
least  imperfect,  the  Workhouse  children  nearly  everywhere  had  their  meals  in  the 
presence  of  the  other  inmates,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  including  the  imbeciles  and 
idiots.  *'  There  were,"  notes  one  of  our  Committees,  "fifty-nine  children  resident  in 
the  Workhouse.  I  saw  them  just  as  they  were  coming  to  the  dining-room  to  have 
their  midday  meal,  seated  along  one  side  of  the  hall,  the  adult  inmates  occupying 
the  centre  and  the  other  side.  One  could  not  help  thinking  that  this  must  have  a 
demorahsing  and  deleterious  effect."    {Ihid.,  No.  93,  p.  163.) 

%  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Appendix  No.  XXTII.  (C)  to  Vol.  I.  One 
witness  only  defended  the  maintenance  of  children  in  the  Workhouse  itself,  namely, 
the  Rev.  Canon  Bury,  late  Chairman  of  the  Brixworth  Board  of  Guardians,  so  long 
noted  for  its  "  strict  administration."  *'  I  see  no  way."  he  said,  "  of  treating  them 
less  eligibly  than  the  independent  labourer's  child  except  bv  bringing  them  into  the 
Workhouse."    {Ihid.,  Q.  48221.) 
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As  to  Ireland,  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  only  imperfect  statistics. 
But  we  gather  that,  of  children  between  tive  and  sixteen  years  of  age, 
there  are  over  6,000  in  Poor  Law  Institutions.  We  infer  that  there  must 
be,  in  the  General  Mixed  Workhouses  of  Ireland,  something  like  5,000 
boys  and  girls  of  school  age,  who  are  mostly  being  educated  within  the 
Workhouse  walls.* 

Turning  now  to  the  specialised  treatment  provided  by  the  Destitution 
Authorities  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  about  60,000  out  of  the  total  of 
237,000  children  between  five  and  sixteen  whom  they  maintain,  we  are 
confronted  with  six  diiTerent  methods  of  provision  varying  greatly  in  the 
aniount  and  quality  of  what  is  done,  and  therefore  in  the  cost.  Th(i 
expense,  in  fact,  shows  the  most  extraordinary  variation — some  children 
being  maintained  on  eighteenpence  or  half-a-crown  a  week,  whilst  others 
run  up  to  as  much  as  twenty-five  shillings  a  week.  Without  at  present 
attempting  to  estimate  the  comparative  advantages  of  these  six  methods, 
we  proceed  first  to  describe  them  in  the  order  of  their  apparent  cheapness, 
taking  first  that  which  is  apparently  the  least  costly. 

(i.)  Boarding  Out  within  the  Union, 

Of  the  method  of  providing  for  children  known  as  Boarding-Out,  there 
are,  in  England  and  Wales,  two  varieties  existing  under  very  different 
conditions.  Under  an  Order  of  1889  Boards  of  Guardians  may  board  out 
children  "  within  the  Union,"  which  means,  in  practice,  no  more  than 
paying  a  small  sum  weekly  to  a  foster-parent  residing  within  the  same 
Union,  who  undertakes  to  maintain  the  child.  "In  point  of  fact  the 
cases  boarded  out  within  the  Union  are  cases  with  regard  to  which  the 
Guardians  would  ordinarily  give  Outdoor  Relief,  and  .  .  .  did  give 
ordinary  Outdoor  Relief  prior  to  the  .  .  .  Order  being  sent  out/ f  It  is 
a  system  "  which  extends  automatically/'  stated  the  Senior  Boarding-Out 
Inspector : — 

"For  many  perBons  who  might  maintain  children  related  to  them,  but  for 
whom  they  are  not  legally  responsible,  will  not  do  so  if  they  see  that  their 
neighbours  receive  parish  pay  for  children  under  similar  circumstances.  Also, 
though  there  are  now  about  107  committees  within  the  Unions  for  which,  they 
act,  there  is  no  official  inspector  to  report  on,  and  help  their  work  ;  while  the 
rest  of  the  children  are  only  under  the  supervision  of  the  relieving  and  medical 
officers,  who  xiannot  make  the  thorough  inspection  of  the  homes  and  bodily 
condition  of  the  children  which  a  woman  can.    It  is,  therefore,  probable  that 
many  of  the  homes  are  accepted  in  ignorance  of  what  the  treatment  of  the 
children  really  is,  and  that  many  of  the  foster-parents  would  decline  to  receive 
them  at  the  low  rates  of  payment  often  given  if  official  investigation  were  made 
into  the  nature  of  that  treatment  and  their  expenditure  of  those  payments.":!: 
:  We  regret  to  report  that  v/e  have  been  unable  to  find  any  official 
information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  6,806  children  thus  dealt  with  in 
England  and  Wales,  children  who,  though  placed  out  at  sums  varying  from 
eighteenpence  to  five  shillings  per  week,  to  persons  not  their  parents,§ 
are  not  under  the  inspection  of  any  officer  of  the  Local  Government 

'*  A  child  of  ten  had  not  been  to  school  at  all"  and  others  not  "  for  seven 
months."    (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  99400-99402.) 
■\  lUd.,  Q.  9689.  ; 

X  Thirty -thir(i  Annual  Report  of  Local  Government  Board  (Eeport  of  Senior 
Inspector  of  Boarding-out),  1903-4,  p.  264.  See  also  Miss  Mason's  evidence  before 
the  Commission,  Qs.  9648-9655,  9688-9690,  aud  Appendix  No.  XX.  to  Yol.  T. 

§;  In  sonie  cases,  by  what  is  almost  an  evasion  of  the  Boarding-out  Orders,  the 
child  is  "boarded  out  "  with  a  relation,  who  thus  sometimes  receives  several  shillings 
a  week  for  providing  for  a  niece  or  a  sister;  or  even  for  a  grandchild  vs' horn  the 
grandparent  is  legally  obliged  to  maintain  {Ibid.,  Q.  52556).  This  is  permitted  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  {Decisions  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  p.  78,  P£|r.  5)^.  . 
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Board,  and  usually,  indeed,  have  in  a  majority  of  Unions  not  even  the 
protection  of  a  Boarding-Out  Committee.*  Because  the  foster-parents 
happen  to  live  within  the  geographical  boundaries  of  the  Union  to  which 
the  children  belong,  the  theory  of  the  Local  Government  Board  is  that  the 
inspection  and  supervision  of  the  Guardians  themselves,  the  Relieving 
Officer  and  the  District  Medical  Officerf  will  suffice  to  ensure  that  the 
children  are  being  properly  cared  for,  much  as  if  they  were  children  on 
Outdoor  Relief.  As  we  have  seen,  the  Guardians,  in  the  majority  o£ 
cases,  give  no  supervision  at  all,  and  there  is  evidence  that  the  pre- 
scribed inspection  of  the  children  by  the  District  Medical  Officer  is  seldom 
adequately  carried  out  ;J  and  it  is  remarkable  that  where  a  Boarding-Out 
Committee  exists,  the  official  regulations  enable  such  medical  inspection  to 
be  entirely  dispensed  with.§  The  only  responsible  person  is,  in  that  case, 
the  Relieving  Officer.  This  Destitution  Officer  "  does  not  think  it  his 
duty  minutely  to  inspect  the  children;  and  even  if  he  were  a  desirable 
person  with  v/hom  to  bring  the  child  in  contact,  he  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  be  expert  in  ascertaining  and  enforcing  the  physical  and  mental  require- 
ments of  healthy  child-life.  The  children  are,  in  fact,  often  under  no 
supervision  at  all.  In  one  Union  our  committee  heard  of  "  Thirty-one 
children  boarded-out  within  the  Union  at  a  cost  of  from  Is.  (id.  to  2s»  6d. 
per  child.  There  is  no  list  of  boarded-out  children  except  the  entry  in 
the  Application  and  Report  Book  ;  in  fact  it  is  really  Out-i'elief.  There  is 
no  superintendence  and  inspection  except  such  as  the  Relieving  Officers 
give."!|  One  of  the  Local  Government  Inspectors  informed  us  that  he 
had  himself  become  aware  of  several  cases  of  neglect,  and  even  of  cruelty 
to  these  totally  uninspected  children ;  and  he  suggested  to  us  the  desir- 
ability of  "an  absolutely  independent  inquiry  ...  to  see  how  they 
do  fare,  and  whether  they  are  well  treated  or  badly  treated.  All  the 
people  who  take  them  want  to  make  money  out  of  them.  The  worse  they 
treat  them  the  more  money  they  make."ir  Such  an  inquiry  we  found 
ourselves  without  time  to  undertake.  But  our  Special  Investigator  into 
Children  inquired  into  the  condition  of  the  children  boarded-out  within 
the  Union  in  six  different  districts  of  England  and  Wales.  The  results  of 
this  sample  inquiry  are,  in  our  judgment,  very  disquieting: — 

"  It  is  clear,"  sums  up  our  Investigator,  "  from  the  accounts  of  these  six 
;rUnions,  that  effective  supervision  of  boarded-out  children  and  their  homes  is  Dot 
,    .obtained  under  the  ordinary  Poor  Law  administration  .  .  .  Supervision  of 
,      homes  and  children  by  Gruardians  and  Relieving  Officers  was  never  found  to  be 
satisfactory.    Relieving  Officers  have  too  much  the  standard  of  the  ordinary 
Out-relief  family ;  also  a  man  cannot  investigate  the  sleeping  accommodation, 
beds  and  clothes  of  girls  in  any  effective  fashion.    He  ctonot  discuss  with  the 

'  *  Frequently  a  Boarding-out  Committee,  for  children  within  the  Union,  is  well 
organised  and  efficient,  see,  for  instance,  the  Extracts  from  the  Eulesof  the  Bristol  and 
Clifton  Certified  Committee  for  Boarding-out  Union  Orphans  and  Deserted  Children, 
1905,  a  pamphlet  printed  hy  the  Local  Grovernment  Board  as  a  model  to  others, 
t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  3982,  52552. 

X  "The  customary  three-monthly  examination  by  the  Poor  Law  Medical  Officer 
within  the  Union  is,"  reports  our  Children's  Investigator,  "  in  my  experience,  mostly 
very  perfunctory."  (Report  on  the  Condition  of  the  Children,  by  Miss  E.  Williams 
1908,  p.  95,) 

§  Report  ,  .  .  on  the  Methods  and  Results  of  the  Present  System  of  Admi- 
nistering Indoor  and  Outdoor  Medical  Relief,  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Mc>Yail,  1907,  p,  75. 
II  Reports  of  Visits  by  Commissioners,  No.  47,  p.  118. 

•^I  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  12362-12369 ;  see  also  Qs.' 4594-4597. 
' '  My  impression  is  that  a  good  many  bad  oases  would  be  found  (Ibid.,  Q.  4594).  In 
1888,  a  special  inspection  was  made,  which  revealed  a  number  of  instanoei^  of  neglect 
and  cruelty  {Ibid.,  Qs.  5960-5962),  which  led  to  new  rogalatious,  but  not  to  any 
regular  inspection.    {Ibid.,  Qs.  5417,  12363.) 
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foster-mother  the  girl's  health  and  temperament  in  the  way  a  wise  woman 
can  do."* 

In  view  of  these  statements  and  of  the  very  grave  facts  tha^t  are  con- 
stantly being  discovei  ed  by  the  lady  Inspectors  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  among  the  other  boirded-out  children  who  are  inspected  in 
England  and  Wales,  we  cannot  but  regard  the  total  absence  of  official 
information  with  regard  to  these  6,806  children  as  unsatisfactory.  This 
is  the  more  important  in  that  it  is  only  this  section  of  boarded-out 
children  that,  in  England  and  Wales,  shows  any  sign  of  increasing  in 
numbers.  Without  waiting  for  any  systematic  reform  of  the  Poor  Law, 
they  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  at  once  made  the  subject  of  a  special 
inquiry,  and  placed  for  the  future  under  the  same  official  inspection  as  the 
children  boarded-out  beyond  the  Union. f  This,  we  may  observe,  would  need 
no  legislation,  and  could  be  instituted  next  week  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen. 

(ii.)  Boarding-out  in  Scotland,  and    Boarding -out  without  the  Union'' 

in  England  and  Wales. 
But  the  system  of  boarding-out  "  within  the  Union  "  in  England  and 
Wales  is  but  an  anomalous  offshoot  of  the  general  plan  of  placing  out  the 
children,  far  from  Poor  Law  associations,  with  carefully  chosen  foster- 
parents  who  should  care  for  them  as  for  their  own  offspring.  We  need 
not  recount  the  well-known  story  of  the  immemorial  practice  of  the  Scotch 
Kirk  Sessions  in  boarding-out  orphan  and  deserted  children,  which  became, 
after  1845,  the  regular  system  of  the  Scotch  Poor  Law. J  Nor  need  we 
describe  the  adoption  after  1862  of  a  similar  system  for  Ireland,  and  after 
1870  also  for  England  and  Wales.  To  those  who  had  become  conscious 
of  the  terrible  promiscuity  and  evil  associations  of  the  General  Mixed 
Workhouse,  or  of  the  machine-like  routine  of  the  great  "  barrack  schools," 
the  plan  of  boarding-out  the  children  in  the  cottages  of  foster-parents  in 
the  country  promised  the  best  substitute  for  the  home  life  which  the 
orphan  or  deserted  cliild  had  irrevocably  lost.  "  The  testimony  "  of  many 
witnesses,  as  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Poor  Law  Schools  reported 
in  1896,  ''is  emphatically  in  favour  of  the  boarding-out  of  pauper 
children  as  the  best  system,  and  that  which  secures  to  them  the  healthiest 
and  most  natural  life,  and  gives  them  the  best  chance  of  .  .  .  becoming 
absorbed  into  the  respectable  working  population Accordingly,  there 

*  Report  ...  on  the  Condition  of  the  Children,  by  Dr.  Ethel  Williams,  1908, 
pp.  91-92  ;  see  also  the  incidental  references  in  the  Report  ....  on  the  Methods 
and  Results  of  the  Present  System  of  Administering  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Medical 
Relief,  by  Dr.  J.  C.  McYail,  1907,  pp.  76-78. 

t  "  I  do  think,"  said  to  us  a  representative  of  the  Metropolitan  Association  for 
Befriending  Young  Servants,  "the  boarded-out  [children]  within  the  Union  want 
the  same  inspection  exactly,  by  trained  inspectors,  as  children  who  are  boarded-out 
without  the  Union.  It  seems  to  me  unreasonable  to  deny  it  to  the  children.  We 
have  had  painful  cases."  (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  33922.)  This  pro- 
posal was  supported  by  the  representative  of  the  Association  of  Poor  Law  Unions 
[Ibid.,  Qs.  24860,  24861),  and  by  other  witnesses.  {Ibid.,  Qs.  39555,  39556.)  We  may 
add  that  we  were  informed  that  the  system  had  been  found  so  unsatisfactory  by 
many  Unions  as  to  be  abandoned. 

X  The  Boarding-out  of  Pauper  Children,  by  J.  Patten  MacDougall,  in  Tran- 
sactions of  the  Fourth  International  Home  Relief  Congress,  1904. 

§  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Poor  Law  Schools,  1896.  The 
recent  Commission  on  the  Irish  Poor  Law  strongly  supports  this  view.  '*  We  think 
that  nearly  all  children  can  and  ought  to  be  boarded-out,  from  (say)  one  year  old  up 
to  whatever  age  it  may  be  thought  best  to  fix  as  a  maximum  limit  of  age  for  boys 
and  girls,  respectively.  Those  children,  few  in  numbers  according  to  our  view,  who, 
for  any  sufficient  reason,  cannot  at  once  be  boarded-out,  might  be  placed  temporarily 
in  certified  or  industrial  schools,  according  to  circumstances."  (Report  of  the 
Vice-Regal  Commission  on  Poor  Law  Reform  in  Ireland,  1906,  Yol.  I.,  p.  61.) 
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are  at  present  over  10,000  children  "  boarded-out "  in  the  United  King- 
dom (apart  from  the  anomalous  "  boarding-out  within  the  Union ' 
already  referred  to),  namely,  about  6,000  in  Scotland,  2,100  in  Ireland 
and  1,800  in  England  and  Wales,  out  of  the  total  of  about  305,000 
infants  and  children  under  sixteen  whom  the  Destitution  Authorities 
are  maintaining. 

The  provision  for  children  in  Scotland  by  means  of  boarding-out, 
though  commonly  assumed  to  be  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  method 
there  adopted,  is  made  use  of  only  for  orphan,  deserted,  or  "  separated  " 
children,  and  is  applied,  in  fact,  only  to  one-sixth  of  the  pauper  children. 
But  it  is  estimated  that  of  the  orphan  and  deserted  children  over  80  per 
cent,  are  now  boarded  out.  Of  the  7,652  infants  under  five  in  receipt  of 
Poor  Relief  on  March  31st,  1906,  315  were  boarded-out;  of  the  32,075 
children  between  five  and  sixteen,  5,700  were  boarded-out.  There  are,  it 
must  be  remembered,  in  Scotland,  no  Poor  Law  Schools,  Cottage  Homes,  or 
Scattered  Homes,  and  little  use  is  made  of  institutions  under  voluntary 
management. 

We  have  to  report  that  the  plan  of  boarding-out,  as  applied  in  Scotland 
to  the  orphan  and  deserted  children,  appears  to  be  endorsed  by  Scottish 
public  opinion.*' 

It  has,  however,  been  observed  to  us  that  these  thousands  of  children 
are  entrusted  for  money  to  stmnger  foster-parents — sometimes  four  or 
five  to  one  person,  and  a  score  or  two  to  a  single  Highland  villagef — 
without  any  sort  of  independent  official  supervision  or  inspection.  The 
work  of  selecting  the  foster-parents,  and  bringing  the  children,  is  left  to 
the  Destitution  Officer  of  the  Destitution  Authority  from  whose  district — 
often  far  distant— the  children  come. 

Our  own  Investigator  reports  that — 

"When  a  child  is  once  boarded-out,  the  supervision  exercised  over  it  is  not 
very  close.  The  Inspector  of  Poor  for  the  parish  in  which  the  children  are 
placed  has  no  legal  responsibility,  and  sees  little  of  the  children,  unless,  as  in 
Lanark,  he  gives  part  of  his  time  to  visiting  them  just  as  he  visits  his  own.  The 
formal  inspection  by  the  parish  to  which  the  children  belong  is  always  the  same, 
and  consists  of  two  visits  a  year  by  an  inspector,  once  alone  and  once  accom- 
pa,nied  by  two  members  of  the  Parish  Council.  These  visits  have  little  value  in 
advice  to,  or  control  over,  the  foster-parent,  but  they  may  afford  opportunities 
for  gaining  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  child.  Parish  Councils  seem 
to  rely  a  good  deal  on  the  informal  supervision  of  neighbours,  ministers,  and 
schoolmasters  for  bringing  abuses  to  light,  but  people  are  not  usually  inclined 
to  give  information  against  their  neighbours,  especially  in  a  small  place  where 
everyone  knows  everyone  else,  a.nd  a  good  deal  of  neglect  and  injudicious  treat- 
ment, if  not  actual  cruelty,  might  easily  go  on  without  anyone  feeling  it  his 
business  to  bring  such  matters  to  the  notice  of  those  in  authority. "Jl 


*  Memorandum  on  Boarding-out  in  Scotland  (Yisits  :  Scotland.  Not  yet  in 
volume  form)  ;  the  Boarded-out  Children  in  lona  {Ibid.,  also  not  yet  in  volume  form)  ; 
the  Boarding-out  of  Pauper  Children,  by  J.  Patten  MacDougall. 

t  From  Edinburgh,  there  were  sent,  to  thirty-five  of  the  foster-parents,  no  fewer 
than  159  children,  five  of  them  taking  six  apiece.  From  Grlasgow,  there  were  sent, 
to  130  of  the  foster-parents,  no  fewer  than  640  children,  twenty  of  them  taking  five 
apiece.  (The  Boarding-out  of  Pauper  Children,  by  J.  Patten  MacDougall,  p.  13.) 
In  the  Island  of  lona,  with  a  total  population  of  216  (thirty-two  being  children),  we 
found  no  fewer  than  twenty-nine  children  boarded-out  from  Glasgow,  practically 
all  families  eagerly  competing  for  them.  (The  Boarded-out  Children  in  lona,  by 
Professor  Smart.) 

X  Report  on  the  Condition  of  the  Children  ...  in  Receipt  of  Poor  Law 
Relief  ...   in  Scotland,  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Parsons,  p.  66. 
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Such  cases,  we  were  informed,  have  been  known  to  occur.*  It  appears 
to  us,  moreover,  somewhat  remarkable  that  there  is  no  systematic  medical 
supervision  of  the  boarded-out  children. 

"  There  is,"  notes  our  Investigator,  "  no  medical  inspection  of  these  children 
at  all.  The  foster-parents  are  expected  to  take  them  to  the  doctor  when  necessary, 
and  have  a.  right  to  his  attendance  for  them,  but  they  are  themselves  the  only 
judges  of  the  necessity.    One  child,  boarded  in  Saltcoats,  was  attending  an  eye 
hospital  in  Glasgow,  on  the  advice  of  the  inspector  given  at  one  of  his  half-yearly 
visits.    There  was  a  boy  of  ten  in  Lanark  who  had  a  tubercular  knee,  and  ought 
to  have  been  kept  in  bed.    Indeed,  when  the  doctor  visited  him  he  was  there,  but 
but  at  other  times  he  was  found  hopping  about  the  room.    Another  girl  (one  of 
those  belonging  to  Lanark  itself)  was  feverish  and  obviously  ill.    When  she  wb.s 
medically  examined  at  school,  she  was  sent  home  with  a  message  that  she  was  to 
be  put  to  bed.    She  was  found  subsequently  playing  in  the  street,  and  though 
again  advised  to  do  so,  her  guardian  did  not  put  her  to  bed,  apparently  through 
sheer  carelessness,  and  did  not  send  for  the  doctor.    It  was  afterwards  found  that 
this  child  had  been  in  hospital  for  some  time,  and  discharged  because  she  had 
phthisis,  and  such  cases  were  not  treated  there.    She  was  under  no  kind  of 
medical  supervision. "f 
We  note  that  the  practice  of  -Scotland  is  to  include  as  "boarded-out," 
children  who  would  not,  according  to  the  English  terminology,  be  so 
described.    A  certain  proportion  of  the  children  said  to  be  "  boarded-out " 
are  merely  placed  in  institutions  under  voluntary  management,  some  of 
which  ai-e  of  large  size.    Thus  the  Edinburgh  Parish  Council  has  always 
a  score  or  two  of  children  in  a  large  Roman  Catholic  orphanage,  and  fifty 
or  sixty  in  other  voluntary  institutions,  which  would,  in  England  and 
Wales,  be  inspected  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and    certified  "  as 
suitable  for  tiie  reception  of  the  children.    Various  other  Parish  Councils 
in  Scotland  dispose  of  children  in  this  way,  the  total  number  amounting, 
apparently,  to  about  750 ;  without,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  gather, 
any  systematic  inspection  of  these  private  institutions  being  conducted, 
either  by  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland,  or  by  the  Parish 
Councils  concerned.    We  cannot  approve  of  considerable  sums  of  public 
money — amounting,  as  we  understand,  to  thousands  of  pounds  annually — 
being  thus  paid  to  private,  and  often  denominational,  institutions,  without 
official  inspection  or  public  representation  on  the  governing  bodies. 

There  is  also  another  practice  disguised  under  the  term  "  boarding  out." 
One  of  the  General  Superintendents  under  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  Scotland  speaks  "  most  emphatically  of  the  success  of  the  system  .  .  . 
when  the  children  are  really  boarded-out,"  but  be  goes  on  to  say  that: 
"  In  some  cases  the  children  have  been  left  with  relatives— a  grandmother, 
elder  sister,  or  brother,  or  aunt — who  have  probably  offered  to  take  the 
children  at  a  reduced  aliment,  say,  Is.  6d.  a  week  each.  In  these  cases  I 
have  not  found  the  children  so  well  accommodated  and  cared  for."  The 
proportion  of  children  dealt  with  in  this  way,  even  in  the  poor  "  slums  " 
of  the  great  cities,  appears  to  be  sometimes  considerable.  In  Aberdeen, 
for  instance,  where  there  were,  on  July  1st,  1907,  altogether  1,557  pauper 
children,  1,297  were  simply  on  Outdoor  Relief,  and  no  fewer  than  75  were 
living  in  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse ;  185  were  nominally  "  boarded- 
out,"  being  nearly  12  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  But  we  found  that  of  these 
9  were  in  various  private  institutions,  29  were  living  with  relatives  on  a 

*  It  was  stated  that  the  JS'ational  Society  for  the  PrcYention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  had  proceeded  against  some  foster-parents  for  cruelty  to  boarded-out 
children.  (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  not  yet  in  volume  form;  see  the  report 
of  the  discussion  at  the  meeting  at  Edinburgh  in  1904  in  Transactions  of  the  Fourth 
International  Home  Eelief  Congress,  1904). 

t  Report  on  the  Condition  of  the  Children  .  .  .  .  iu  receipt  of  Poor  Law 
Relief  .  .  .  .  iu  Scotland,  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Parsons,  pp.  66-67. 
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low  aliment,  and  only  147  were  really  boarded-out  with  strangers,  and 
these  by  no  means  all  outside  the  city  itself.  Of  the  whole  6,710  children 
reported  as  "  boarded-out "  in  Scotland  on  May  15th,  1907,  whilst  about 
750  were  in  institutions,  1,929  were  boarded  with  relatives,  and  only  about 
4,000  with  stranger  foster-parents.* 

We  hesitate  to  express  an  independent  opinion  on  the  Scottish  plan  of 
boarding-out.  But  we  cannot  escape  the  feeling  that  so  extensive  a  system 
of  farming-out "  the  children  of  the  poor,  great  as  may  be  its  advantages 
in  the  best  cases,  ought  not  to  continue  without  systematic  medical 
inspection  once  a  quarter,  and  regular  visitation  of  all  the  cases  at  least 
once  a  year  by  trained  lady  inspectors  under  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  Scotland. 

Very  different  are  the  conditions  under  which  the  Destitution  Authorities 
in  England  and  Wales  have  been  permitted  to  board  out  their  children 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  districts.  There  must  be  a  Voluntary 
Committeet  of  local  residents,  individually  and  collectively  approved  by 
the  Local  Government  Board,  each  of  whom  must  engage  in  writing  to 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  choosing  the  foster-parents,  supervising  the 
homes,  visiting  them  at  least  every  six  weeks,  making  the  payments  for 
the  children's  maintenance,  and  reporting  periodically  on  the  children's 
condition.  The  master  of  the  local  Public  Elementary  School  must  report 
quarterly  on  each  child  on  an  official  schedule.  A  definite  contract  must 
be  made  with  a  local  medical  practitioner  for  the  attendance  of  the  children 
in  sickness.  And  over  and  above  this  local  supervision,  which  is  strictly 
insisted  on,  the  Local  Government  Board  maintains  three  trained  and 
specialised  lady  inspectors  who  do  nothing  else  but  travel  up  and  down 
the  country  examining  the  homes,  the  health,  the  food,  and  clothing,  and 
the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  these  1,800  children.  {  On  the  other 
hand — in  sharpest  contrast  with  the  arrangements  which  content  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland — the  Relieving  Officers,  whether  of 
the  Union  from  which  the  child  goes,  or  of  that  in  which  the  foster- 
parent  lives,  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  The  Board  of 
Guardians  into  whose  district  the  child  comes  knows  nothing  of  it.  And 
what  is  the  more  remarkable,  the  Board  of  Guardians  which  pays  for  the 
child,  and  is  responsible  for  its  welfare,  is  strongly  discouraged,  if  not  even 
actually  forbidden,  to  send  any  of  its  officers  or  to  depute  any  of  its 
members  to  visit  the  child's  new  home  or  personally  inspect  its  condition. § 
Any  such  visitation  or  inspection  would,  it  has  been  officially  stated,  be 
objectionable,  "  as  keeping  up  associations  of  pauperism  which  it  is  one  of 
the  objects  of  the  boarding-out  system  to  remove,"  ||  and  expenses  incurred 
for  this  purpose  would,  it  has  been  intimated  in  at  least  one  Union,  be 
liable  to  be  disallowed  and  surcharged  by  the  District  Auditor. 

The  vigilant  and  incessant  supervision  of  the  three  lady  inspectors  of 
boarding-out  in  England  and  Wales— not  extended,  we  must  repeat,  to  the 
6,000  children  "  boarded-out  within  the  Union  "—has,  we  gather,  resulted 
in  these  carefully  watched  children  being,  on  the  whole,  kindly  treated. 
Many  of  them,  it  is  clear,  receive  the  great  advantage  of  a  first-rate 

*  Thirteenth  Annual  Eeport  of  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland,  1907,  p.  xiii. 

t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  3977.  ■ 

X  Ihicl.,  Q.  3978;  see  also  the  able  Statement  of  Evidence  and  other  documents 
handed  in  by  MIbs  Mason,  the  Senior  Lady  Inspector  of  Boarded-out  Children,  and 
the  evidence  given  by  her,  Qs.  9574-10174,  and  Appendix  No.  XX.  to  Yol.  I. 

§  Ihid.,  Q.  9771. 

II  Local  Government  Board  to  West  Ham  Board  of  Guardians,  July  23rd,  1906; 
MS.  Minutes  of  West  Ham  Board  of  Guardians,  August  oOtb,  1906. 
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working-class  home.  "  Boarding-out,"  states  our  own  Children's  Investi- 
gator, "  when  properly  supervised,  and  with  an  acfcive  and  wise  Boarding-out 
Committee,  is,  I  believe,  the  ideal  system  both  for  boys  and  girls,  but 
especially  for  girls."*  But  we  have  some  doubt  whether  the  system  can, 
under  present  circumstances,  be  greatly  extended  in  scope.  We  do  not 
think,  for  instance,  that  it  can  be  used  for  children  who  have  mothers  of 
their  own,  not  being  such  as  deserve  to  be  completely  and  permanently 
deprived  of  their  offspring.  Nor  is  it  applicable  to  the  not  inconsiderable 
number  of  children  who,  from  mental  or  physical  peculiarities,  have  to  be 
dealt  with  by  persons  skilled  in  the  treatment  of  the  abnormal  child. 
Thus  the  percentage  of  children  who  can  be  made  eligible  for  boarding-out 
cannot,  we  think,  appreciably  exceed  the  present  class  to  which  the 
Boarding-out  Order  applies,  which  probably  comprises  only  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  total  number  of  Poor  Law  children.  Further,  the  number 
of  foster-parents  who  are  both  able  and  willing  to  receive  boarded-out 
children,  and  who  possess  suitable  homes,  is,  in  England  even  more  than  in 
Scotland,  plainly  very  limited.  We  have  regretfully  to  admit  that,  good 
as  it  is  as  far  as  it  goes,  "boarding-out  can  only  touch  the  fringe  of  the 
problem  of  the  training  and  upbringing  of  pauper  children. "f 

Moreover,  amid  all  the  advantages  of  the  foster-parent's  home,  we  have 
felt  uncomfortable,  in  such  personal  inspections  as  we  have  been  able  to 
make,  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  England  alike,  as  to  whether  sufficient 
care  was  being  taken  to  see  that  these  boarded-out  children  were  in  all 
cases  being  fed,  clothed,  educated,  and  medically  attended  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  them  into  healthy  and  productive  citizen!^.  The  official 
inspection  in  England,  and  local  public  opinion  in  Scotland,  may,  in 
cases  of  open  abuses,  protect  them  (in  all  but  a  few  exceptional  cases) 
against  wilful  cruelty  or  gross  neglect.  But  it  ought  frankly  to  be 
recognised  that  the  standard  of  efficiency  of  the  average  mother  in  the 
rearing  of  children  is  a  low  one,  often  not  consistent  with  the  continued 
health  and  adequate  training  even  of  her  own  children,  to  which  she  brings 
the  incalculable  compensating  advantage  of  instinctive  care.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  present  occasional  inspections  protect  the  boarded-out  children 
against  a  foster- parent's  low  standard  of  knowledge  of  how  to  bring  up  a 
child,  or  against  a  foster-parent's  lack  of  means.  Practically  nothing  can  be 
done  by  the  Local  Government  Board  Inspectors  to  ensure  that  the  children 
get  continuously  sufficient  food  of  the  proper  kind,  or  the  right  sort  of 
clothing,  or  even  adequate  sleep.]:  The  amount  usually  paid  for  their 
maintenance — 3s.,  4s.,  and  occasionally  5s.  a  week,  with  10s.  a  quarter  for 
clothes  -is,  with  the  usual  limited  knowledge  as  to  how  best  to  la}^  out 
this  sum,  insufficient  for  adequate  food  and  clothing  of  a  growing  child 
and  ordinary  remuneration  for  the  very  real  labour  of  attending  to  it.§ 
We  do  not  feel  any  assurance  that  the  boarded-out  children,  if  properly 
weighed  and  measured,  would  be  found  to  be  much  more  nearly  equal  to 
the  average  weight  and  height  for  their  years  than  the  children  on  Out- 

*  Eeporb  ....  on  the  Condition  of  tho  Children,  by  Dr.  E.  Williams,  1908, 
pp.  95,  103.  t  J^hid.,  p.  103. 

X  *'  Nearly  a  dozen  cases  came  under  my  notice  where  children  were  suffering^ 
from  not  having  suflBcient  sleep  at  night,  owing  to  not  going  to  bed  in  good  time." 
(Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1905-1906  (Report  of 
Inspector  of  Boarding-out),  p.  648.) 

§  *'  The  payments  made  by  Guardians  for  clothes  do  not  nearly  cover  the  cost 
with  older  children.  Boots  and  shoes  for  girls  and  boys  over  ten  cost  at  least  16s. 
to  26s.  a  year,  especially  in  the  country,  where  they  have  a  long  walk  to  school." 
(Report  on  the  Condition  of  the  Children,  by  Dr.  E.  Williams,  1908,  p.  96.) 
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door  Relief.  Unfortunately  the  boarded-out  children  are,  as  a  rule,  not 
medically  inspected,*  or  even  periodically  weighed  and  measured  at  all ; 
and  Yie  have  it  in  evidence  that  this  lack  of  medical  inspection  results  in 
many  minor  ailments  remaining  untreated.f  "  I  believe/'*  sums  up  our 
Medical  Investigator,  with  regard  to  these  Boarded-out  Children,  "  the 
main  reason  for  present  defects  to  be  that  the  children  are  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  Poor  Law  system  of  the  country,  are  under  charge  of 
the  Poor  Law  Authority,  and  that  their  whole  management  is  pervaded 
by  the  Poor  Law  spirit.  They  are  a  burden  on  the  rates ;  no  more  should 
be  done  for  them  than  the  absolute  minimum  demanded  by  necessity.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  Guardians  to  keep  down  expenditure,  and  to  see  that 
pauper  children  shall  not  be  better  cared  for  than  the  children  of  the 
poorest  labourer.  Proposals  as  to  better  treatment,  better  feeding,  and 
better  control  hardly  belong  to  the  sphere  of  Poor  Law  work. "J  And, 
seeing  that  the  very  object  of  the  system  is  to  free  the  child  from  any 
connection  with  the  Poor  Law,  so  that  neither  the  members  nor  the 
officers  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  responsible  for  the  child's  maintenance 
and  welfare  can  properly  be  allowed*  to  visit  or  inspect  it,  lest  this  should 
keep  up  "  associations  of  pauperism,"  we  fail  to  see  why  the  Destitution 
Authority  should  continue  to  have  anything  at  all  to  do  with  the  boarded- 
out  child.  Such  a  child  might,  it  would  seem,  just  as  well  be  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  the  Local  Education  Authority — "  an  authority,"  to  use  the 
significant  words  of  our  Medical  Investigator,  "  whose  special  duty  would 
be  the  proper  guidance  and  control  of  these  children  .  .  .  so  as  to  fit 
them  for  a  useful  life,  and  to  remove  as  far  as  practicable  the  evil  effects 
of  their  mental  and  physical  heritage  —  an  authority  which  is  now  to  have 
systematic  arrangements  for  medical  inspection  by  doctors  having  special 
knowledge  of  children's  physical  needs,  and  which  has  its  own  staff  of 
School  Attendance  Officers,  and  its  own  voluntary  bodies  of  School 
Managers  or  Children's  Care  Committees,  free  from  any  of  the  "  associations 
of  pauperism." 

(iii.)  Certified  Schools  and  Institutions. 
Closely  connected  with  the  system  of  boarding-out  the  children  with 
foster-parents,  is  that  of  placing  them  in  schools  and  homes  under  the 
management  of  voluntary  philanthropic  committees,  to  which,  in  England 

*  It  is  a  strange  anomaly  that  whilst  the  Local  Grovernment  Board  insists  that 
every  child  boarded-out  within  the  Union  where  there  is  no  Boarding-out  Committee, 
should  be  regulary  inspected  once  a  quarter  by  the  District  Medical  Officer,  who  is 
paid  a  fee  of  half-a-crown  for  this  medical  overhauling,  there  is  no  such  requirement 
for  children  boarded-out  beyond  the  Union,  who  are  accordingly  not  medically  inspected 
at  all.  "Where,"  says  our  Children's  Investigator,  "a  small  regular  payment  is 
made  by  Guardians  for  medical  attendance  for  children  boarded-out  without  the 
Union,  this  is  often  regarded  as  of  the  nature  of  a  provident  payment  to  ensure 
attendance  in  sickness,  and  not  to  provide  medical  inspection  and  supervision." 
(Ibid.,  p.  95.) 

t  "  Regular  medical  inspection  of  all  boarded-out  children  is,"  says  our  Children's 
Investigator,  *'  essential.  These  are  often  children  of  poor  physique  who  need  special 
care.  In  almost  every  case  I  saw,  the  child's  teeth  needed  attention.  I  saw  several 
cases  of  very  much  enlarged  tonsils,  enlarged  glands  and  adenoids,  also  defects  of 
vision,  all  needing  attention.  I  saw  no  set  of  hoarded-out  children  amongst  whom  there 
were  not  untreated  defects."  {Ibid.,  p.  95.)  "  The  Medical  Officer,"  notes  our  Medical 
Investigator,"  is  not  expected,"  with  regard  to  boarded-out  children,  *'  to  suggest  the 
calling  in  of  dental  aid  for  the  right  ordering  of  the  growth  of  the  teeth.  Operations 
for  removal  of  enlarged  tonsils,  or  adenoids,  are  not  so  regularly  done  among  labourers' 
children  as  to  yield  a  good  precedent  for  their  performance  among  pauper  children.'' 
(Report  ...  on  the  Methods  and  Results  of  the  Present  Svstem  of  Administering 
Indoor  and  Outdoor  Medical  Relief,  by  Dr.  J.  0.  McYail,  1907,  p.  88.) 

X  Ibid.,  p.  87.  §  Ibid.,  p.  88. 
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and  Wales,  the  Destitution  Authority  pays  a  sum,  approved  by  the  Local 
Government  Board/  of  from  3s.  to  10s.  9d.  per  child  per  week.*  Other 
institutions,  not  certified,  are  made  use  of  by  special  permission  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  in  each  case.j  This  method  of  providing  for 
the  children  is  now  resorted  to  by  about  half  the  Boards  of  Guardians  in 
England  and  Wales,  who  place  out  in  this  way  over  11,000  children, 
mostly  of  school  age;  8,171  being  sent  to  the  269  certified  homes  and 
schools,:|:  and  about  3,000  to  uncertified  institution s.§  About  a  score  of 
Unions  have  each  more  than  a  hundred  boys  and  girls  so  disposed  of.  In 
a  large  number  of  cases,  these  are  children  of  Roman  Catholic  parentage, 
for  whose  reception  about  fifty-five  Roman  Catholic  certified  schools, 
homes,  and  orphanages  are  maintained,  having  altogether  about  5,000 
Poor  Law  inmates.  There  are  a  score  of  certified  institutions  for  the 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb  crippled,  or  idiotic,  with  about  700  inmates.  There 
are  three  certified  training  ships,  having  about  250  Poor  Law  boys.  The 
other  191  certified  institutions,  containing  about  2,200  Poor  Law  children 
(or,  on  an  average,  twelve  apiece),  include  a  great  variety  of  "  homes  "  and 
"schools"  and  "orphanages,"  mostly  small  in  scope;  frequently  unde- 
nominational, but  sometimes  definitely  Anglican,  and  occasionally  Wesleyan 
or  Jewish  in  character ;  established,  as  a  rule,  by  little  groups  of  philan- 
thropists ;  almost  invariably  unincorporated,  unendowed  and  supported 
partly  by  voluntary  contributions  ;  and  administered  by  Voluntary  Com- 
mittees, largely  composed  of  benevolent  ladies.  They  are,"  somewhat 
optimistically  deposed  the  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
"  perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  charity  working  in  co-operation  with  the 
Poor  Law.  Good  people  start  these  homes ;  we  certify  them ;  the 
Guardians  pay  for  the  children  going  there;  and  we  inspect  them."|| 

The  striking  feature  about  this  method  of  providing  for  over  11,000  of 
the  "  Children  of  the  State  "  is  the  lack  of  oflficial  knowledge  of  what  is 
happening  to  them.  Of  the  3,000  in  the  uncertified  institutions — which 
include  other  training  ships,  sanatoria  of  various  kinds,  schools  for 
epileptics,  blind  asylums,  and  farm  colonies — we  have  found  no  informa- 
tion at  all.  But  even  of  the  officially  certified  institutions  little  is 
apparently  known.  Some  of  them  are  large,1F  ably  administered,  and 
apparently  very  successful.  Others  are  small  and  obscure  places,  with 
indefinite  variations  according  to  the  personality  and  means  of  the  per- 
sons who  happen,  for  the  time  being,  to  be  taking  an  interest  in  them. 
Some  that  we  happened  to  visit  seemed  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Others  were  much  less  satisfactory."*    The  first  question  that  is  naturally 

*  The  method  of  provision,  dates  from  1859,  and  was  formally  recognised  in  1862, 
when  the  Certified  Schools  Act  authorised  the  certifying  of  such  institutions  by  the 
Central  Authority,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  Poor  Law  children.  See  The  Children 
of  the  State,  by  Florence  Davenport  Hill,  pp.  86-117. 

t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  3461,  40151. 

%  List  of  Schools  and  Institutions  certified  by  the  Poor  Law  Board  and  the  Local 
Government  Board,  etc.,  January  24th,  1908,  Ihid.  (not  yet  in  volume  form). 
§  Ihid.,  Q.  3461.  _  !|  Ibid.,  Q.  3460. 

^  There  are  a  dozen,  certified  as  accommodating  300  or  upwards,  one  taking  697, 
and  another  over  900. 

One  of  our  Committees  visited  a  small  "home"  for  boys,  and  reported  that 
"  the  impression  left  on  our  minds  was  of  dirt,  discomfort  and  inefficiency."  (Eeports 
of  Yisits  by  Commissioners,  No.  22  D.,  p.  52.)  We  notice  that,  from  one  large 
certified  school  containing  hundreds  of  Poor  Law  boys,  the  Local  G-overnment  Board 
in  1902  withdrew  its  certificate,  presumably  because  the  conditions  were  not  satisfac- 
tory. The  school  was  reorganised,  and  afterwards  re-certified.  In  the  case  of  a 
children's  "  home  "  in  the  Midlands,  the  certificate  was  withdrawn,  because  it  was  found 
that  adult  women  sufi'ering  from  acute  disease  were  also  being  received. 
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asked  with  regard  to  children  of  school  age  is  wliafc  are  the  arrangements 
for  their  education  ;  but  there  are  no  official  Reports  published  as  to  either 
the  educational  attainments  or  the  physical  condition  of  these  eleven  or 
twelve  thousand  children,  most  of  whom  are  of  school  age,  and  nearly  all 
the  others  are  supposed  to  be  still  under  educational  training  of  one  sort 
or  another.  The  Local  Government  Board  presumably  obtains,  at  the 
outset,  all  the  necessary  evidence  before  certifying  that  an  institution  is 
in  all  respects  fit  to  receive  Poor  Law  children  ;  but  we  gather  that  it 
relies  on  a  visit  by  one  of  its  General  Inspectors,  who  "  satisfies  himself 
that  the  children  are  properly  fed  and  clothed,  and  that  the  cubical  and 
superficial  space  is  sufficient,"  for  the  number  for  which  the  place  is  then 
certified.^  We  understand  that  no  Report  is  obtained  from  any  educa- 
tional expert  as  to  the  sufficiency  and  suitability  of  the  education  provided 
— in  fact,  we  have  been  unable  to  discover  that  the  Poor  Law  Division  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  even  knows  which  of  these  places  are 
themselves  schools  and  which  of  them  merely  board  and  lodge  the 
children. t  Down  to  1871  they  were  not  inspected.  Those  which  are 
certified  are  now  subject  to  an  annual  visit  by  the  General  Poor  Law 
Inspector  in  whose  district  they  happen  to  be  situated,  but  no  reports  of 
these  visits  are  published  or  were  supplied  to  us;  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  Inspector  to  estimate  the  efficiency  of  the  children's  education ;  I 
and  we  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  whether  the  inspection  extends 
nowadays  to  more  than  it  did  in  1888,  when  it  was  officially  stated  to 
relate  to  no  more  than  seeing  that  the  children  had  enough  food  and 
clothing,  and  were  not  overcrowded.  §  Representations  appear  from  time 
to  time  to  have  been  made  as  to  the  desirability  of  some  inspection*  being 
made  of  the  educational  work  by  qualified  inspectors.  In  1883  a  London 
Board  of  Guardians  inquired,  with  some  anxiety,  whethei*  there  was  any 
Government  inspection  at  all  of  the  education  in  these  certified  schools 
for  which  the  Boards  of  Guardians  were  paying  large  sums.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  inquiry  arrangements  were  made,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few  years,  for  getting  twenty-three  out  of  the  fifty-five  Roman 
Catholic  institutions — but  no  others\\ — regularly  inspected  by  the  Inspectors 
of  Poor  Law  schools.  In  1904  the  duty  of  inspecting  the  education  in 
these  twenty-three  schools  (and  in  these  only)  was  transferred  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  who  have  communicated  to  us  an  interesting  report 
on  the  results  of  the  recent  visits  to  them  of  His  Majesty's  Inspectors  of 
Schools.^  So  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  the  education  given  in  the  other 
RonGan  Catholic  Schools,  some  of  which  have  over  a  hundred  boys  or 

*  Qs.  430,  431,  in  Report  of  House  of  Lords  Committee  on  Poor  Relief,  1888. 

t  Owing  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Poor  Law  Inspectors,  we  have  ascertained  that  at 
least  80  of  the  total  of  269  certified  institutions  are  themselves  schools,  and  about 
180  are  merely  residential  homes,  not  professing  to  provide  instruction  for  children 
of  school  age,  though  often  undertaking  the  domestic  economy  and  other  education 
of  older  girls. 

X  In  the  official  form  on  which  the  Inspector  is  required  to  make  his  report,  the 
various  points  to  which  his  attention  should  be  directed  are  specially  set  forth  under 
seventeen  heads.  Among  these  education  is  not  included,  though  "  Industrial  training  " 
is.  The  Inspector  has  to  report  the  number  of  Industrial  Trainers  employed,  but 
nothing  about  the  teachers  of  elementary  school  subjects.  As  one  of  the  Inspectors 
pointed  out,  "  there  is  not  a  word  said  about  my  having  to  make  inquiries  or  report 
on  schooling.    As  a  matter  of  fact  that  is  not  part  of  my  business  at  all." 

§  Ibid.,  Q.  452. 

II  We  have  been  unable  to  discover  why  this  particular  selection  was  niade. 

^Report  upon  the  Educational  Work  in  Poor  Law  Schools,  and  in  the  twenty- 
three  schools  certified  under  the  Poor  Law  (Certified  Schools)  Act,  1862,  which  are, 
inspected  by  the  Board  of  Education,  1908. 
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girls,*  and  that  given  in  the  schools  and  homes  belonging  to  other 
denominations  or  to  no  denomination"!" — apart  from  a  score  of  institutions 
which  happen  to  receive  grants  also  from  the  Board  of  Education  as  being 
public  elementary  schools — is,  to  this  day,  not  subject  to  any  inspection 
whatever. 

We  gather  that  in  many  of  the  smaller  "  homes  "  no  schooling  at  all  is 
provided,  and  it  is  assumed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  that  in  these 
cases  the  children  of  school  age  are  sent  out  to  the  local  public  elementary 
school.  We  find  that  it  is  not  generally  known  to  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
concerned,  any  more  than  it  is  to  the  Poor  Law  Division  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  which  institutions  provide  schooling  and  which  are 
merely  homes ;  and  there  is  no  arrangement  for  ensuring  that  the 
managers  of  the  institutions  of  the  latter  kind  cause  the  children  entrusted 
to  them  to  attend  school  at  all,  still  less  that  they  attend  regularly  and 
continuously  up  to  the  age  for  legal  exemption.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  Local  Education  Authority  should  see  to 
this  matter ;  but  there  is,  we  find,  no  arrangement  for  informing  the 
Local  Education  Authority  when  Poor  Law  children  are  sent  into  its 
district ;  it  has  no  power  to  inspect  residential  institutions  which  are  not 
public  elementary  schools;  and  we  do  not  feel  sure  that  children  in 
residential  institutions  are  always  included  in  any  systematic  scheduling 
of  children  that  may  be  undertaken  by  the  School  Attendance  Officers. 

Moreover,  we  fear  that  the  annual  visit  of  the  General  Poor  Law 
Inspector  to  the  certified  institutions  does  not  necessarily  ensure,  even 
in  respect  to  the  matters  which  he  attends  to,  that  every  one  of  these 
8,171  children  that  have  been  sent  to  these  institutions  will  be  seen  by 
him.  The  Inspector  is  not  supplied  with  any  list  of  names  of  the  Poor 
Law  children  who  ought  to  be  presented  to  him  in  each  institution,  and 
does  not  even  know  how  many  ought  to  be  seen  by  him.  There  is 
accordingly  nothing  to  prevent  some  of  the  Poor  Law  children  from  being 
withheld  from  his  inspection,  either  because  they  were  not  in  a  fit  state, 
or  because  they  had  been  sent  out  to  work,  or  because  they  were  in  excess 
of  the  maximum  number  for  which  the  institution  was  certified,  or  because 
they  had  been,  without  the  knowledge  of  anybody  concerned,  illegally 
boarded-out. 

We  feel  bound  to  call  attention  to  this  remarkable  laxness,  because — 
though  we  have  no  further  information  on  the  subject — it  has  been  given 
in  evidence,  by  an  officer  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  that  cases  have 
been  accidentally  discovered  in  which  children,  entrusted  by  a  Board  of 
Guardians  to  a  home  duly  certified  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  were 
found  to  have  been  illegally  boarded-out  in  cottages  with  foster-parents, 
for  payments  less  in  amount  than  those  which  the  certified  home  was 
receiving. J    And  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  children  have  no 


*  Thus,  tbe  Paul's  Roman  Catholic  Home  at  Coleshill  (Warwickshire)  has  161 
Poor  Law  l5oys ;  and  the  St.  Clare  Roman  Catholic  Orphanage  at  Pantasaph  (Flint) 
has  146  Poor  Law  girls,  both  without  educational  inspection  ;  and  there  are  others. 

t  Many  of  these  are  themselves  providing  the  schooling  of  several  scores  of  boys 
or  girls. 

+  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  9634,  9638,  963P,  9797,  9930-9932.  This 
has  also  been  officially  reported.  *'  In  more  than  one  case,"  reports  the  Senior 
Inspector  of  Boarded-out  children,  '*  I  have  discovered  that  children  sent  by  the 
Guardians  to  certified  homes  under  such  an  association  had  been  illegally  boarded- 
out  in  cottages  in  the  neighbourhood  without  the  knowledge  or  sanction  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  or  Guardians."  (Thirty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  1903-1904  (Report  of  Senior  Inspector  of  Boarding-out),  p.  266.) 
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other  protection  than  that  which  official  inspection  affords.  "The 
Guardians/'  reports  one  of  our  committees,  "  practically  wash  their  hands 
of  them  entirely."*  Some  Boards  do  visit  a  few  of  the  institutions  they 
make  use  of,t  but  such  visits  are  officially  discouraged  ;  and  in  at  least 
one  Union  they  have  been  discontinued  on  a  threat  from  the  District 
Auditor  that  he  would  disallow  and  surcharge  the  expenses.  It  has  been 
held,  in  fact,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Guardians  to  rely  on  the  certificate 
of  the  Local  Government  Board.  We  cannot  feel  that  it  is  either  right 
or  convenient  that  the  power  of  placing  children  of  school  age  in  these 
voluntary  institutions — which  thus  receive  about  £200,000  a  year  from 
public  funds — should  continue  to  be  exercised  by  Destitution  Authorities, 
who  cannot  be  expected,  any  more  than  the  Poor  Law  Division  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  to  be  qualified  to  form  any  skilled  judgment  as 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  training  given  at  the  public  expense. { 

(iv.)  Scattered  Homes. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  impracticable  to  board-out  more  than  a 
fraction  of  the  children  who  had  to  be  maintained  from  the  poor  rates, 
the  Sheffield  Board  of  Guardians,  in  1893,  started  what  has  since  been 
termed  the  system  of  "  Scattered  Homes  "  : — 

*'  The  G-uardians  set  themselves  the  probiem  of  how  to  procure  for  children, 
unsuited  for  boarding-out,  the  best  available  conditions  for  health  and  education, 
with  such  supervision  as  would  prevent  abuses.    They  began  by  renting  houses 
— such  as  are  generally  occupied  by  families  of  the  working-class — in  which  they 
placed  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  children  with  a  motherly  woman  as  housekeeper. 
They  aimed  to  retain,  as  much  as  possible,  the  original  character  of  the  house, 
taking  pains,  however,  that  the  drainage  should  be  good  and  the  air-space 
sufficient  for  children.    At  the  same  time,  they  established  an  administrative 
centre,  for  the  reception  of  all  children  who  might  be  thrown  on  the  rates  of 
their  Union,  which  centre,  unconnected  with  any  other  Poor  Law  institution,  was 
designed  to  lodge  each  child  during  the  few  weeks  necessary  for  the  observation 
of  its  health  and  character,  until  it  could  be  sent,  without  any  Workhouse 
memory  and  with  fair  security  of  success,  to  one  of  the  houses.    All  the  houses 
are  under  the  supervision  of  a  superintendent  andbis  wife,  who  keep  the  necessary 
accounts,  report  to  the  Guardians  on  the  state  of  the  homes,  form  a  necessary 
link  between  the  various  homes,  and  generally  secure  that  order  which  is 
essential  in  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  under  the  control  of  the  Local 
G-overnment  Board. "§ 
This  system,  which  ''has  the  advantage  over  all  the  others  [except 
boarding-out]  that  there  is  less  capital  expenditure,"! |  costs  only  a  few 
shilling  a  week  more  for  maintenance  than  boarding-out  itself ;  and  has 
now  been  adopted  by  about  sixty  Unions,  for  nearly  5,000  of  their  children, 
practically  all  of  them  being  of  school  age. 

There  are  many  persons  of  knowledge  and  experience  who  regard  this 
system  as,  on  the  whole,  the  best  yet  devised  for  the  normal  child  whom 
the  community  has   to  maintain.     It   has   distinct   advantages  over 

*  Eeports  of  Yisits  by  Commissioners,  No.  48,  p.  103. 

t  Thus,  the  Whitechapel  Board  of  Guardians  appoints  two  of  its  members  to 
visit  once  a  year  each  of  five  institutions  only,  out  of  eighteen  to  which  it  sends 
children.    (Annual  Report  for  1907-8.) 

X  The  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board  himself  appears  to  have 
some  doubts  as  to  the  quality  of  many  of  these  institutions.  *'  These  homes  vary 
very  greatly  in  efficiency,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  ultimately  they  will  be  put  under 
the  management  of  some  Central  Committee  who  should  be  able  to  classify  the 
children  in  them,  and  to  provide  for  a  more  efficient  training  than  is  possible  at 
some  of  the  smaller  institutions."  (Thirty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  1903-1904,  p.  156.) 

§  The  Sheffield  or  Scattered  Home  System  (State  Children's  Association). 

11  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  6937. 
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boarding-out,  in  that  it  is  applicable  to  children  whose  parents  are  them- 
selves in  the  Workhouse;  the  food,  clothing,  and  housing  are  always 
adequate ;  the  foster-parent  is  more  carefully  selected  and  is  a  salaried 
officer,  regular  medical  inspection  is  provided  for ;  and  there  is  continuous 
skilled  supervision  of  the  home.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  superior  to  the 
system  of  Poor  Law  Schools  and  Cottage  Homes,  presently  to  be  described, 
in  that,  whilst  being  much  less  costly,  the  children  are  less  institution- 
alised," and  mix  naturally  with  other  children  at  school  and  at  play.  But, 
in  our  opinion,  it  is  a  drawback  that  the  cliildren  in  the  Scattered  Homes 
are  stiil  in  contact  with  the  Poor  Law.  They  usually  pass  through  the 
Workhouse*  or  some  other  Poor  Law  institution  before  admission  to  the 
Scattered  Homes,  or  on  discharge  from,  them  they  are  officially  visited 
by  officers  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  by  the  Poor  Law  Guardians, ^  instead  of, 
like  other  children,  by  the  officers  of  the  Local  Education  Authority  and 
members  of  the  Children's  Care  Committee ;  and  they  are  classified  as 
being  in  the  category  of  the  destitute,  rather  than  according  to  their 
several  talents  and  requirements.  As  we  have  mentioned,  "  defectives  are 
very  often  to  be  found  in  the  Children's  Homes,"§  merely  because  they 
are  destitute  like  the  rest.  "  In  one  of  these  Homes,"  deposed  the  father 
of  the  system  at  Sheffield,  "  we  had  a  girl  of  feeble  mind,  now  about 
fifteen,  .  .  .  She  grew  worse  as  her  womanhood  developed.  .  .  .  She 
corrupted  the  other  girls  in  the  Home.  .  .  .  There  are  two  or  three 
other  girls  in  our  Home  who  look  to  me  to  be  going  in  the  same  way."|| 
Moreover,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  that,  as  compared  with  the  most 
modern  of  the  Poor  Law  Schools  or  Cottage  Homes,  the  children  in  the 
Scattered  Homes  do  not,  under  the  administration  of  the  Destitution 
Authority,  get  such  good  opportunities  for  manual  instruction,  for  learning 
swimming,  for  domestic  economy,  and  generally  for  industrial  training,  as 
can  be  atforded  in  the  nibre  highly  organised  institutions.  All  this, 
however,  merely  comes  to  the  fact  that  the  children  in  the  Scattered 
Homes  are  the  wards,  not  of  the  Local  Education  Authority,  but  of  the 
Destitution  Authority,  which  cannot  be  got  to  think  of  much  beyond 
their  board  and  lodging.  They  suffer,  in  fact,  from  not  being  specially 
provided  for  by  the  Local  Education  Authority,  which,  if  the  Scattered 
Homes  were  within  its  jurisdiction,  might  well  arrange  for  the  children 
to  share,  over  and  above  the  ordinary  schooling,  ending  at  thirteen  or 
fourteen,  in  the  necessary  industrial  training  and  domestic  economy 
instruction  which  the  wisest  parent  wishes  to  secure  for  his  family,  and 
which  the  most  advanced  among  Local  Education  Authorities  are  already 
beginning  to  provide. 

(v.)  The  Boarding  School  of  the  Destitution  Authority. 

All  the  systems  for  the  specialised  treatment  of  Poor  Law  children  that 
we  have  so  far  described  have  arisen  since  1870,  and  depend  on  the 
ubiquitous  provision  of  public  elementary  schools  by  the  Local  Education 

^  lUd.,  Qs.  40676-40679. 

t  Ihid.,  Appendix  No.  XV.  (A),  Pars.  1 10a  and  111,  to  Vol.  I. 

J  It  is  the  Poor  Law  doctor  who  comes  to  inspect  them  ;  it  is  the  Poor  Law  super- 
intendent to  whom  they  have  to  look  for  protection  ;  it  is  this  Poor  Law  officer  who 
gives  permission  for  them  to  receive  visits,  even  from  their  own  parents.  [Ibid., 
Par.  III.)  *'The  Local  Government  Board  insists,"  we  were  told,  "that  ladies 
[Guardians]  shall  visit  all  the  homes  once  a  week  if  possible."  (Ibid.,  Qs.  39557-39559.) 

§  Report  ...  on  the  Condition  of  the  Children,  by  Dr.  E.  Williams,  1908,  p.  105,. 

11  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  the  Care  and  Control  of  the  Feeble-minded, 
1908,  Vol.  II.,  Qs.  11318,  11320. 
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Authorities.  Prior  to  1870  the  only  method  of  withdrawing  Poor  Law 
children  from  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse  or  the  unconditional  Outdoor 
Relief  that  we  have  described,  was  to  establish  the  separate  boarding 
schools  recommended  in  the  Report  of  1834.  As  we  have  mentioned,  this 
policy,  though  rejected  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of  1835,  became, 
from  1841  onwards,  the  favourite  policy  of  the  Central  Authority,*  and 
in  the  course  of  the  next  forty  years,  several  dozens  of  such  schools  came 
into  existence  in  England  and  Wales  and  two  in  Ireland.^  Some  of  these, 
serving  combinations  of  Unions,  were  of  huge  size,  accommodating  over 
1,000  children. 

We  need  not  describe  the  change  in  opinion  that  has  taken  place  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  consequent  arrest  of  this  policy,  leading  to 
the  breaking  up  of  two  of  the  largest  of  the  "  barrack  schools,"  and  to  the 
adoption,  for  all  new  boarding  schools,  of  the  plan  of  building  the 
children's  residences  in  detached  blocks,  which  sometimes  take  the  form 
of  the  separate  villas  known  as  Cottage  Homes/'  grouped  into  "  Village 
Communities,  "t 

Of  these  boarding  schools  of  the  Destitution  Authority,  of  the  old  type 
or  the  new  there  are,  we  gather,  at  present,  about  100,  containing  just  ever 
20,000  children,  all  between  three  and  fourteen  years  of  age.§  Whether 
this  plan  of  providing  for  the  children  who  have  to  be  maintained  by  the 
community  is  or  is  not  superior  to  that  of  placing  them  in  Scattered 
Homes  or  in  Certified  Institutions,  or  of  boarding  them  out  with  foster- 
parents,  is  a  matter  of  great  controversy.  The  last  official  examinations 
of  the  problem  are  those  made  by  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Poor 
Law  Schools  of  1896,  ||  the  conclusions  of  wliich  were  generally  adverse  to 
these  boarding  schools,  and  the  suggestively  critical  report  on  the 
industrial  training  that  they  afforded  to  girls,  by  Miss  Stansfeld  in  1899.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  such  scanty  evidence  as  we  have  received  on  the 
subject  has  been,  on  the  whole,  in  their  favour;**  and  it  seems  as  if  great 
improvements  had  taken  place  in  the  last  decade,  alike  in  the  organisation 
of  the  institutions  and  in  the  education  provided.f-j- 

*  Report  .  .  .  onthePolicyof  the  Central  Authority  from  1834  to  1907,  pp.  23,  24^ 
M,  55;  Report  of  Departmental  Committee  on  Poor  Law  Schools,  1896,  Yol.  I., 
p.  6  ;  Yol.  XL,  Qs.  15967-15988.  t  None  were  ever  establislied  in' Scotland. 

X  We  class  together  the  separate  school,  whether  in  a  single  building  or  divided 
into  blocks,  and  the  Yillage  Communities  of  Cottage  Homes  with  their  partially 
independent  housekeeping,  as  they  all  partake  of  the  institution  type,  as  compared 
with  the  Scattered  Homes  already  described.  In  a  few  cases,  the  Cottage  Homes 
(though  grouped  together  under  a  single  superintendent)  do  not  include  provision  for 
schooling,  and  the  children  go  out  to  the  neighbouring  Public  Elementary  School. 
This,  though  in  some  respects  a  beneficial  arrangement,  runs  the  risk  of  falling 
between  two  stools,  and  of  securing  for  the  children  neither  the  advantages  of  the 
everyday  home  nor  those  of  the  boarding-school. 

§  These  figures  do  not  include  the  boys  and  girls,  nearly  2,000  in  number,  in  the 
schools  (for  ophthalmic  or  ringworm  children,  etc.)  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board. 

II  Report  of  Departmental  Committee  ou  Poor  Law  Schools,  etc.,  Cd.  8027 
(of  1896). 

^  Report  to  the  Local  Government  Board  on  the  Industrial  Training  of  Girls  in 
the  Separate  and  District  Schools  of  the  Metropolitan  District,  by  Miss  Ina  Stansfeld 
(Cd.  237  of  1899). 

**  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  3485-3493,  10807-10809,  14276-14281, 
14394-14581,  14611,  14812,  23108,  23594,  23620,  28470-28774,  33911,  36628,  39421,  etc. 

ft  On  this  point  we  have  the  Report  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Macnamara,  when  Parliamentary 
Secretary  to  the  Local  Government  Board  (Cd.  3899,  1908);  and,  most  recent  of  all, 
a  valuable  Report  on  the  Educational  Work  in  Poor  Law  Schools,  by  Mr.  J.  Tillard, 
His  Majesty's  Inspector,  and  Miss  M.  B.  Synge  (July  1908),  pablished  by  the  Board 
of  Education. 
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The  issue  between  those  who  advocate  and  those  Avho  oppose  the  ex- 
tension of  these  boarding  schools  for  Poor  Law  children  seems  to  have 
been  obscured  by  a  constant  intermingling  of  two  separate  considerations  ; 
whether  boarding  schools  furnish  an  advantageous  method  of  bringing  up 
some  or  any  of  the  "  Children  of  the  State  "  ;  and  whether  schools  of  any  sort 
are,  or  are  ever  likely  to  be,  from  an  educational  standpoint,  economically 
and  successfully  administered  by  a  Destitution  Authority.  The  advantages 
of  corporate  life  among  equals  and  the  incalculable  mental  and  physical 
education  of  organised  games  have  caused  the  boarding  school  to  be 
preferred  for  their  own  children  by  the  majority  of  parents  who  are  in  a 
position  to  choose  what  they  think  best  for  them.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
middle  or  upper  class  parent  would  dream,  if  he  could  avoid  it,  of 
immuring  his  child  in  a  boarding  school  for  the  ^vrhole  twelve  months  of 
the  year.  We  regret  the  almost  universal  practice  of  the  Destitution 
Authority,*  of  making  no  provision  to  enable  the  children  whom  it  places 
in  its  boarding  schools  to  spend  a  month  or  two  in.  every  year,  by  way  of 
holidays,  in  the  home  of  everyday  life ;  either  boarded-out  with  suitable 
relations  or  friends,  or  provided  for  in  country  cottages. t  It  is  to  this 
lack  of  holidays  out  of  school,  to  this  absence  of  experience  of  home  life, 
to  this  extraoirdinary  immuring  of  the  child  continuously  for  seven  or  ten 
years  in  an  institution,  that  nearly  all  the  cogent  objections  to  the  "  barrack 
schools  "  are  to  be  attributed. 

One  solid  objection  to  the  boarding-school  as  a  system  of  providing  for 
poor  children  is  its  great  expense,  compared  with  the  actual  cost  of 
maintenance  of  the  child  in  a  working-class  home.  The  various  Poor 
Law  schools  and  Cottage  Homes  established  during  recent  years  show 
that  it  costs  from  £100  to  as  much  as  £250,  in  capital  outlay,  to  accom- 
modate one  Poor  Law  child,t  and  from  £30  to  £55  per  annum  for  its 
maintenance.  To  deal  at  this  cost  with  all  the  237,000  Poor  Law  children 
of  school  age  up  and  down  the  kingdom  appears  to  us  out  of  the  question. 
And  whilst  part  of  the  expenditure  on  this  or  that  costly  new  institution 
may  have  been  an  unnecessary  extravagance,  it  is  clear  that,  alike  in 
capital  outlay  and  annual  maintenance,  the  cost  of  the  boarding  school 
must  always  greatly  exceed  the  five  or  six  shillings  a  week  for  food  and 
clothing,  and  the  four  or  five  pounds  a  year  in  the  public  elementary 
school  which  is  all  that  is  spent  on  the  average  child,  even  in  the  most 
prosperous  sections  of  the  wage-earning  class.  The  boarding  school  run 
"  on  the  cheap "  has  no  good  points.  We  are  far  from  suggesting  the 
discontinuance  of  the  existing  residential  schools,  but  we  think  that  these 
boarding  schools,  by  whatever  Authority  administered,  should  be  specialised 
for  particular  classes  and  reserved  for  those  children  who  cannot  be 

*  Yarious  enlightened  Boards  of  Gruardians  have  lately  instituted  holiday 
excursions.  The  West  Ham  Board  of  G-uardians  sends  the  children  from  its  schools 
for  a  fortnight's  sea-side  holiday  at  Olacton  ;  but  does  not  disperse  them  in  cottages. 
(Minutes  of  West  Ham  Board  of  Guardians,  September  6th,  1906.)  On  the  other 
hand,  our  own  Investigator  found,  in  the  Poor  Law  school  of  the  Glasgow  Parish 
Council  that**  the  children  go  to  church  in  the  grounds,  and  practically  ^^e^;er  go 
outside  until  discharged.  When  it  is  remembered  that  some  of  the  children  have  been 
in  the  hospital"  (Stobhill  Hospital,  Glasgow)  "for  years,  this  arrangement  cannot 
be  too  much  condemned."  (Eeport  on  the  Condition  of  the  Children  ...  in  receipt 
of  Poor  Law  Relief  ...  in  Scotland,  by  Dr.  0.  T.  Parsons,  p.  94) 

t  It  would  probably  be  easy  to  arrange  to  utilise  for  this  purpose  some  of  the 
Cottage  Homes  already  used  by  the  Children's  Country  Holiday  Fund,  either  before 
or  after  the  August  holidays. 

1  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  1634-1637,  1863,  and  Appendix  No.  Y. 
(4)  and  (5)  to  Yol.  I. 
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successfully  provided  for  in  their  parents'  homes  on  adequate  allowances, 
or  in  Scattered  Homes,  or  in  suitable  certified  schools  or  homes,  or  by 
boarding-out. 

We  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  such  boarding  schools  cannot,  from 
the  educational  standpoint,  be  economically  and  efficiently  administered  by 
a  Destitution  Authority.  We  may  pay  an  ungrudging  tribute  of  admiration 
and  respect  to  the  managers  and  staffs  of  the  Poor  Law  schools,  and  to 
the  officers  of  the  Local  Government  Board  who  have  been  concerned,  for 
the  success  with  which  they  have,  in  the  main,  overcome  the  difficulties 
formerly  experienced  by  these  schools  in  maintaining  the  children  in  health 
and  vigour  ;  and  in  protecting  them  fro:n  the  "  blight  "  which  in  former 
times  too  often  devastated  the  young  lives  whom  the  community  was  in 
this  way  rearing.*  Indeed,  the  majority  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians, 
having  such  schools,  have  certainly  not  spared  expense.  We  liave 
frequently  noticed,  in  personally  inspecting  the  Poor  Law  Schools  and 
Cottage  Homes,  that  these  institutions — like  the  Poor  Law  Infirmaries — 
tend  to  be  needlessly  elaborate  and  extravagant  in  buildings,  ornament,  and 
arrangements,  without  really  securing  the  highest  technical  efficiency. 
Neither  the  Destitution  Authority,  nor  any  of  its  officers,  nor  yet  the  Poor 
Law  Division  of  the  Local  Government  Board  which  sanctions  the  plans, 
has  any  continuous  experience  or  expert  technical  knowledge  of  what  a 
modern  educational  building  requires  to  be.  Even  the  largest  Destitution 
Authority  only  builds  a  school  once  in  half  a  century,  whereas  the  Local 
Education  Authority  for  the  same  area  may  be  building  one  a  year,  or 
even  (as  in  London)  one  a  quarter.  The  Destitution  Authority  is,  in  fact, 
for  any  such  building,  almost  necessarily  at  the  mercy  of  an  architect 
casually  selected  for  the  job  bypervsons  having  no  experience  of  educational 
buildings.f    In    the  same  way,  we  have  found  that  the  Destitution 

*  "  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  the  past,"  reports  the  late  Parliamentary 
Secretary  of  the  Local  Grovernment  Board,  "  there  is  no  doubt  that  to-day  the 
Barrack  School  is  usually  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  that  the  children 
shall  leave  it  physically  well  set  up  ;  and  every  care  is  taken  to  anticipate  the 
spread  of  those  contagious  diseases  to  which  children  are  particularly  liable." 
(Report  by  Mr.  Macnamara,  Cd.  3899,  1908,  p.  20.)  .The  Board  of  Education 
Inspectors  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  "  the  training  in  cleanly  habits,  the 
regular  feeding,  good  clothing  and  housing,  and  all  the  healthy  physical  surroundings 
provided  in  Poor  Law  schools  have  a  wonderful  effect  in  transforming  half-starved 
weakly  children  into  strong  and  healthy  boys  and  girls.  As  long  as  they  remain  in 
these  schools,  they  are  protected  from  the  evil  influences  of  home,  from  bad  language 
and  violent  and  debasing  scenes.  Not  only  are  they  hedged  in  from  evil,  but  every 
care  is  taken  thai  they  may  be  as  far  as  possible  exposed  to  positive  influences  for 
good.  They  are  watched  over  and  encouraged,  trained  to  be  useful  and  obedient. 
G-ames,  too,  are  organised  for  them  ;  physical  training,  gymnastics  and  swimming 
still  further  improve  their  health  and  strength.  Teachers  of  Public  Elementary 
Schools  which  are  attended  by  Poor  Law  children  testify  to  their  superior  habits  of 
cleanliness  and  obedience.  In  the  best  of  schools  esprit  de  corps  is  developed,  which 
is  worthy  of  comparison  with  that  of  a  public  school,  so  that  children  are  proud  of 
their  school,  and  jealous  for  its  good  reputation."  (Report  upon  the  Educational 
Work  in  Poor  Law  Schools,  by  Mr.  J.  Tillard,  His  Majesty's  Inspector,  and  Miss 
M.  B.  Syuge,  1908,  p.  18.)  Many  of  them  have  now  "  old  boys'  clubs"  and  similar 
societies. 

t  Thus,  the  Board  of  Education  reports,  of  a  new  Poor  Law  school,  built  at  a 
huge  cost,  that  '*  it  is  most  disappointing  in  many  respects.  .  .  .  The  class-rooms 
are  all  built  along  a  corr,idor,  so  that  supervision  is  very  difficult ;  in  the  infants' 
room  the  teacher  stands  facing  the  light,  and  there  is  a  large  high  gallery."    **  Again 

at  the  Cottage  Homes,"  which  were  erected  regardless  of  expense,  "  the  school 

has  been  placed  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  site,  so  far  from  some  of  the  houses,  that 
in  rough  weather  the  infants  can  hardly  go  to  school.    lu  this  school,  too,  there  are 
serious  defects  of  lighting,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  in  planning  the  school  to 
admit  the  sunshine,  even  to  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  infants."    [Ibid.,  p.  9.) 
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Authority,  even  if  willing  to  spend:  largely  on  buildings,  seldom  realises 
adequately  the  importance  of  obtaining  a  sufficiently  large  and  sufficiently 
highly  qualified  teaching  staff.  The  salaries  to  the  headmasters  of  the 
large  Poor  Law  School*,  like  those  of  the  assistants,  are  habitually  "  very 
appreciably  lower"  than  those  paid  by  the  Local  Educational  Authorities 
around  them  for  work  of  equal  magnitude  and  difficulty  ;*  whilst  the 
holidays  in  the  Poor  Law  service  are  shorter,  and  the  teachers  are  usually 
expected  to  perform  much  of  the  work  "  which  properly  belongs  to  paid 
attendants."!  is,  in  fact,  almost  impossible  for  a  Destitution  Authoritj^ 
to  free  itself  from  the  feeling  that  the  teaching  of  pauper  children — still 
more  the  responsible  duty  with  regard  to  his  pupils  that  falls  to  the 
headmaster  of  a  boarding  school — is  a  matter  on  which  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  spend  as  much  as  upon  the  same  duties  with  legard  to 
other  children.  Yet  it  is  plainly  work  of  at  least  equal  difficulty  and 
importance.  Nor  is  it  easy  for  a  Destitution  Authority,  even  if  it  seeks 
to  do  so,  to  get  the  best  teachers.  The  Poor  Law  Schools  do  not  form, 
part  of  the  educational  service  of  the  country  ;  and  the  teachers  in  that 
service  cannot  pass  into  that  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  without 
encountering  pecuniary  loss.J  The  separateness  of  the  service  prevents 
the  Boards  of  Guardians  attracting  the  best  of  the  certificated  teachers ;  § 
and  stands  in  the  way  of  their  getting  the  utmost  out  of  such  teachers  as 
they  do  attracfc  into  their  service.  It  gives  rise,  the  Board  of  Education 
Inspectors  report : — : 

"  To  a  special  difficulty  in  dealing  with  weak  teachers  in  Poor  Law  schools. 
Guardians  have  no  choice  of  schools,  and  are,  therefore,  unable  to  move  worthy 
but  weak  teachers  from  places  for  which  they  are'  unsuitable  to  places  where,  by 
means  of  stronger  support  and  guidance,  they  may  become  passably  efficient. 
Their  only  alternatiyes  are  to  dismiss,  a  weak  teacher,  or  to  let  him  stay  on  in  a 
place  for  which  he  is  unfit;  and,  being  human,  they  usually  choose  the  latter 
course.  1 1 

Even  if  the  legal  difficulties  were  removed  which  at  present  impede  free 
circulation  of  teachers  between  the  educational  and  the  Poor  Law  services, 
there  would  still  remain  the  drawback,  in  the  latter,  of  professional  isolation 
and  aloofness.lT  "Poor  Law  teachers,"  as  the  Inspectors  of  the  Board  of 
Education  report  are— 

"  A  class  apart  from  teachers  of  Public  Elementary  Schools,  and  each  Poor 
Law  school  is  a  water-tight  compartment.  The  teachers  miss  the  stimulus  to 
self -improvement,  and  the  interchange  of  ideas  on  their  work,  which  do  so  much 

*  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  (v*.  28308,  Par.  4.  f  Ihid. 

X  They  have  to  sacrifice  any  growth  of  their  prospective  superannuation  under 
the  Elemental y  School  Teachers  (Superannuation)  Act,  1898 ;  whilst,  once  in  the 
Poor  Law  service,  they  are  not  only  debarred,  in  practice,  from  chances  of  better 
appointments  in  the  Elementary  School  Service,  but  they  cannot  even  pass  back 
again  into  that  service  without  giving  up  all  growth  of  their  accrued  rights  to  Poor 
Law  superannuation.  {Hid.,  Appendix  No.  LXXXII.  to  Vol.  Y.,  Q.  28470,  Par.  54.) 
Moreover,  promotion  in  the  Poor  Law  schools  themselves  is  slow,  and  seems  scarcely 
to  exist.  There  are  Superintendents  who  have  come  from  one  school  to  another,  but, 
in  general,  each  school  acts  as  a  single  independent  unit,  seldom  exchanging  officers 
with  another,  and  usually  not  promoting  its  own,  but  taking  in  for  higher  posts 
teachers  from  the  Elementary  Education  service  or  Voluntary  Schools. 

§  Eeport  upon  the  Educational  Work  in  Poor  Law  Schools,  by  Mr.  J.  Tillard  and 
Miss  M.  B.  Synge,  1908,  p.  10.  "The  teachers  in  Poor  Law  schools,"  states  the 
Headmaster  of  one  of  them,  "are  not  equal  in  training  or  attainments  to  the  teachers 
in  the  ordinary  Public  Elementary  Schools  in  which  I  worked  for  twenty  years." 
(Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Appendix  'No.  LXXXII.  (Par.  8)  to  Vol.  Y.)  "  The 
teacher  in  the  Poor  Law  school,  as  a  rule,  is  a  teacher  of  lower  grade  and  lower 
qualifications  than  the  teacher  in  the  Council  or  Board  School."    {Ibid.,  Q.  28320.) 

II  Eeport  upon  the  Educational  Work  in  Poor  Law  Schools,  by  Mr.  J.  Tillard  and 
Miss  M.  B.  Synge,  1908,  .p.  10. 

Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Appendix  l^o.  LXXXII.  to  Vol.  V. 
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:  to  refresh  their  fellow-teachers  onfcside,  and  to  extend  their  views  ;  nor  do  they 
share  in  the  friendly  rivalry  which  grows  up  when  jn any  people  are  working 
under  one  large  Authority."* 
Nor  is  the  influence  of  the  Dt^sbitution  Authority  any  better  upon  the 
curiiculum  of  the  Poor  Law  School  than  it  is  upon  the  teaching  staff. 

"The  average  G-uardian,"  it  has  been  said,  *'has  bat  little,  O;pportunity  of 
seeing  other  sckools  at  work,  and  his  consequent  inexperience  of  what  is  good  in 
education,  and  what  is  merely  fustian  has  been  the  origin  of  the  '  show  work' 
which  is  still  so  prominent  in  the  Pooi' Law  schools.  ....  As  a  result  of  the 
visits  of  inexp3rt  managers,  there  is  to  be  noticed  in  many  Poor  Law  schools  a 
desire  to  make  a  display,  whether  it  be  by  means  of  a  '  showy '  piece  of  needle- 
work or  drawing,  or  by  'pretty'  groupings  and  posings  in  physical  exercises  or 
recitations  by  a  few  'show'  infants.    It  is  not  unlikely  that  teachers  have 
discovered  that  the  average  Guardian  is  impressed  more  by  these  trifles  than  by 
solid  work,  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  make  an  attractive  display. '^j" 
This  backwardness  in  "  booklearning is  sometimes  supposed  to  be 
compensated  for  by  the  superior  industrial  training.   Boys  and  girls  in  the 
Poor  Law  schools  spend  a  large  part  of  their  time— in  some  cases,  It  is 
reported,  at  an  earlier  age  than  is  legally  allowed  under  the  E  ducation 
ActsJ — in  industrial  and  domestic  work,  from  which  they  doubtless  derive 
some  training.    But  we  doubt  the  educational  value  of  much  that,  in 
these  schools,  is  called  industrial  training.    What  is  most  evi  ient  is  the 
desire  to  utilise  the  elder  boys  and  girls  in  digging  and  scrubbing  and 
turning  the  handles  of  the  machines  used  in  the  laundry,  partly  out  of 
a  vague  feeling  that  the  children  have  got  to  be  "  taught  to  work,"  but 
principally  with  the  object  of  reducing  the  expenses  of  the  establishment. 
Even  where  boys  are  supposed  to  be  taught  a  trade,  such  as  shoe -making 
or  tailoring,  the  work  is  of  little  value  as  industrial  training. §    The  latest 
report  shows  that : — 

"The  work  that  is  done  in  the  shops  is  generally  of  a  utilitarian  character,  and 
consists  of  making  and  mending  for  the  institution.  As  its  aim  is  so  different,  it 
is  uiifair  to  compare  it  with  the  handicraft  instruction  of  the  Public  Elementary 
,  School.  It  is  felt  by  many  of  the  Board  of  Edu:;ation  Inspectors,  with  much 
reason,  that  it  would  be  possible,  without  serious  interference  with  the  present 
system,  to  make  industrial  instruction  more  intelligent  and  educative  ;  but  no 
effective  reform  can  be  expected  in  this  department  unless  the  training  of  the 
boys  themselves  on  educational  lines,  and  in  ways  that  will  develop  their 
intelligence  and  skill,  and  give  fchem  a  thorough  technical  training  is  given 
precedence  over  the  merely  industrial  work  of  the  Institution.    This  is  now 

*  Report  upon  the  Educational, Work  in  Poor  Law  Schools,  by  Mr.  J.  Tillard  and 
Miss  M.  B.  Synge,  1908,  p,  10. 

t  Ihid.,  pp.,  7, 15.  '*  In  a  large  number  of  cases,"  it  has  been  said,  the  educational 
work  of  *' the  school  seems  to  be  regarded  as  little  more  than  a  *  side  show'  by  the 
Guardians,  who,  while  taking  the  greatest  interest  in  the  bodily  comforts  of  the 
children,  or  the  economics  of  the  Institution,  were  disposed  to  rest  content  with  a 
comparativelv  lo  v  standard  of  eflSciency  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  schoolroom 
and  its  work.""    {Ihid.,  p.  6.)  %  Ihid.,  p.  13. 

§  The  Departmental  Committee  of  1896  reported  :  "  The  industrial  trainers  ... 
are,  as  a  whole,  poorly  qualified.  "Very  often  they  are  good  people  who  ara  doing  a 
great  deal  of  work  in  their  shop,  but  they  are  not  teaching  the  children  the 
foundation  of  a  trade,  because  the  physical  labour  of  the  chgd  is  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  institution  at  the  lowest  cost.  This  .  .  t  is  the  great 
difficulty,  and  until  we  get  over  that  we  shall  never  get  the  best  results  out  of  the 
schools.  The  result  of  this  inadequate  training  is  that  the  boys  are  not  interested  in 
their  work,  and  are  rarely  able,  when  they  leave  the  school,  to  take  good  positions 
ill  the  trades  for  which  it  was  supposed  they  had  been  trained.  Indeed,  the 
Educational  Inspector  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  masters  who  had  had  experience  of 
boys  trained  in  Poor  Law  schools  preferred  to  engage  those  who  had  not  received  any 
instruction  in  the  particular  branch  of  trade  for  which  they  were  intended.  .  .  / 
They  say  :  'No,  I  will  choose  a  boy  out  of  the  general  school.  ,  If  I  take  any  of  these 
others,  I  shall  have  to  uuteach  him  all  that  he  has  learnefl  here,  he  only  learns  to 
botch  and  cobble.'  "  (Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Poor  Law  Schools, 
1896,  p.  46.) 
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organised  mainly  with  a  view  to  saving  the  'poor-rate^  hy  cciusing  the  young  lads  in 
the  institution  to  do  as  much  as  possible  of  the  various  jobs  needed  in  its  daily 
working.'** 

The  girls  are  employed  in  the  kitchen,  the  scullery,  and  the  washhouse, 
but  in  many  of  the  schools  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  taught  cookery 
or  laundry  work. 

"We  found,"  say  the  Board  of  Education  Inspectors,  "that,  while  all  the  girls 
did  a  certain  amonnt  of  washing  and  ironing,  their  work  was  incomplete ;  that  is 
to  say,  they  would  iron  collars  they  had  not  learnt  to  starch,  and  wash  articles 
they  never  learned  to  iron,  exactly  in  the  same  way  in  which  they  peeled  potatoes 
that  they  could  not  cook.    They  assisted  as  *  hands'  in  the  work  of  a  large 
laundry ;  but  for  that  very  reason,  they  failed  to  acquire  any  practical  knowledge 
of  the  complete  art  of  washing  clothes. "t 
Indeed,  "  many  Boards  of  Managers,"  of  Poor  Law  schools,  made  up,  as 
these  are,  exclusively  of  members  of  the  Destitution  Authorities,  "  have  so 
little  experience  of  the  value  of  improved  methods  "  of  industrial  training, 
"  that  expenditure  on  such  methods  often  seems  to  them  to  be  to  the  loss 
l  atlier  than  to  the  gain  of  the  ratepayers."  { 

Hence,  alike  with  regard  to  buildings  and  equipment,  to  teaching  staff 
and  to  curriculum,  "it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion,"  to  which  the 
Inspectors  are  driven,  "  that  the  educational  part  of  the  work,  which  is 
now  done  by  Guardians,  would,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  much  more 
efficiently  performed  by  the  local  bodies,  whose  primary  function  is  to  deal 
with  schools,  and  which  are,  or  might  be,  composed  of  persons  who  are 
interested  in  and  conversant  with  educational  matters."  In  view  of  the 
enormous  importance  of  "  giving  an  efficient  education  (both  general  and 
technical)  to  girls  and  boys  who  are  in  the  public  care,  very  often  up  to 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  of  the  many  difficult  problems  involved  in 
planning  and  working  a  good  system  of  education  for  children  of  such 
varying  ages  and  capacities,  it  seems  deplorable  that  the  experience  and 
knowledge  which  have  been  and  are  constantly  being  acquired  in  these 
very  matters  by  the  members  and  officials  of  Local  Education  Authorities 
should  not  in  some  way  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  problem." § 

There  remains,  however,  a  further  drawback  to  the  Poor  Law  school. 
However  well  the  members  of  a  particular  Board  of  Guardians  might 
happen  to  be  qualified  for  the  task  of  educational  administration,  however 
wisely  they  might  select  the  school  architect,  their  headmaster,  their 
specialist  teachers,  and  their  industrial  trainers,  and  however  educational 
might  be  the  curriculum  upon  which  they  decided,  they  would  still  be 
baffled,  in  their  desire  to  build  up  a  really  successful  school,  by  the 
extraordinarily  inept  selection  of  the  children  for  which  they  had 
necessarily  to  provide.  In  visiting  some  of  the  best  administered  Poor 
Law  schools,  we  have  been  struck  by  seeing,  side  by  side  in  the  same 
class,  doing  the  same  lessons,  under  the  same  teacher,  a  bright  child  of 
"scholarship"  capacity,  a  child  of  criminal  type,  the  anaemic  child  of 

*  Eeport  upon  the  Educational  Work  in  the  Poor  Law  Schools,  by  Mr.  J.  Tillard 
and  Miss  M.  B.  Synge,  1908,  p.  21. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  23.  "  As  a  rule,  though  we  saw  many  boys  working  in  the  garden,  we 
saw  little  evidence,  of  any  systematic  instruction  in  gardening.  .  .  .  Girls  who  are 
capable  of  scrubbing  are  taught  to  scrub,  not  with  a  view  to  improve  their  domestic 
capacity,  but  in  order  that  the  floors  may  be  kept  clean.  .  .  .  They  have  had  no 
definite  industrial  training  in  the  real  sense  of  the  words.  And,  somewhat  reluctantly, 
we  must  add  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  leave  the  institution  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  fifteen,  or  sixteen,  with  Jittle  or  no  training  of  that  nature.  .  .  .  Not  only 
is  the  needlewoman  too  busy,  but  she  is  untrained  to  teach,  so  that  here  again  the 
girls  receive  no  training  of  real  educational  value."    (Ibid.f  pp.  22,  24.) 

t  Ibid., -p.  48.    Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Poor  Law  School,  1896. 

§  Report  upon  the  Educational  Work  in  the  Poor  Law  Schools,  by  Mr.  J.  Tillard 
and  Miss.  M,  B.  Synge,  1908,  pp.  7,  28. 
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defective  circulation  and  dull  wits,  and  the  ordinary  normal  child.  All 
these  children  of  the  same  age  are  being  taught  together,  not  by  reason  of 
anything  in  themselves,  but  merely  because  their  parents  happen  to  be 
destitute  and  to  have  their  legal  settlements  in  one  and  the  same  Union. 
The  attempt  to  remedy  this  mixture  of  capacities  by  sorting  the  children 
into  classes  or  equal  attainments  leads  to  grouping  even  more  injurious  to 
educational  efficiency.  There  may  be  seen  "  in  infant  classes  .  .  .  elder 
children,  admitted  in  a  state  of  almost  absolute  ignorance.  Thus  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  children  of  ten  and  eleven  learning  to  read  and  write 
by  the  side  of  children  of  five  and  six.  Such  big  children  sit  in  small 
desks  with  evident  discomfort,  they  are  depressed  at  finding  themselves 
^rnong  much  younger  children,  and  they  apparently  learn  little  under  the 
drcumstances.  The  situation  becomes  absolutely  grotesque  when  the  infant 
classes  turn  out  for  organised  gamea,  and  well-grown  boys  of  eleven  years 
old  are  required  to  play  infantile  games.  Thus  we  found  such  boys  playing 
"  Who  killed  Cock  Robin  ? '  with  the  infants,  and  a  boy  of  thirteen  reading 
■aloud  from  a  primer  (already  read  twice)  'What  Dottie  did,'  before  a  class 
of  children  half  his  age."*  In  one  Union  no  fewer  than  fifty-one  mentally 
defective  children  were  found  intermingled  with  the  other  children  in  a 
very  costly  Poor  Law  school,  to  their  mutual  detriment.  None  of  the 
fifty-one  appeared  to  the  skilled  investigator  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
special  training,  but  they  were  getting  none.f 

Finally,  there  is,  in  this  association  of  the  school  with  the  Destitution 
Authority,  the  insuperable  objection  that  the  child  never  does  get 
absolutely  free  from  the  evil  influence  of  pauperism.  Because  they  are 
built  by  Destitution  Authorities,  these  schools  are,  in  too  many  instances, 
actually  within  the  curtilage  of,  or  closely  adjacent  to,  the  workhouse.J 
In  nearly  all  Unions  the  children  are  taken  to  the  Workhouse  first,  and 
spend  some  time  there,  before  going  to  the  separate  school  or  Cottage 
Homes. §    When  they  leave  the  school  they  are  usually  taken  to  the 

*  Ibid.i  p.  17.  "  The  great  dijOB-Culty,"  sum  up  the  Inspectors,  "is  that  the  Poor 
Law  school  has  to  deal  with  children  of  all  grades  of  intelligence  in  the  himp,  and  the 
©xisting  circumstances  as  regards  administrative  areas,  finance  and  management  are 
very  unfavourable  to  discrimination  and  to  the  employment  of  different  methods  of 
instruction,  for  different  classes  of  children.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  children  of 
special  ability,  who  might  profit  by  an  opportunity  for  higher  education,  and,  on  the 
other,  children  of  stunted  mental  development,  who  require  to  be  taught  by  methods 
approaching  those  used  in  schools  for  the  mentally  defective,  are  all  placed  and  dealt 
with  in  one  school.  This  difficulty  is  almost  insurmountable  so  long  as  children 
belonging  to  a  Union  are  all  placed  in  the  same  school,  and,  where  any  classification 
is  now  attefnpted,  it  is  apt  to  be  too  much  determined  by  age.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
all  the  children  of  school  age  in  a  town,  irrespective  of  whether  they  were  destitute  in 
the  Poor  Law  sense  or  not,  were  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Local  Education 
Authority  (at  all  events  for  educational  purposes),  the  classification  of  them  all  could 
be  properly  organised.  The  defective  or  seriously  unfit  children  could  then,  even 
though  technically  destitute,  be  given  a  share  in  the  benefits  already  provided  from 
public  funds  for  such  children  ;  the  ordinary  children  could  be  graded  suitably ;  the 
cleverest  children  could  be  fitted  into  the  local  system  of  Higher  Elementary  Schools, 
or  possibly  the  scholarship  system  leading  to  Secondary  Schools ;  and  so  forth." 
[Ibid.,  pp.  19-20.) 

t  Eeport  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  the  Care  and  Control  of  the  Feeble-minded 
1908,  Vol.  YIIL,  p.  20. 

:j:  As  at  West  Ham  (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  21141).  We  are  informed 
that  the  Local  Government  Board  sanctioned,  as  recently  as  1905,  the  erection  of  a 
new  school  in  tho  Sunderland  Workhouse  grounds ;  and  another  in  1908  at  Bromley. 

§  The  usual  method  is  for  the  children  to  go  into  the  Workhouse  with  their 
mothers,  and  remain  there  until  the  Medical  Ofiicer  of  the  Workhouse  is  able  to 
certify  them  as  being  fit  to  be  removed  to  the  Cottage  Homes."  {Ibid.,  Q.  50555.)  In 
some  Unions  they  are  always  deliberately  retained  in  the  Workhouse— the  General 
Mixed  Workhouse  that  we  have  described — antil  the  Guardians  are  satisfied  that  they 
are    likely  to  be  permanently  chargeable."    {Ibid.,  Qs.  43341-43343.) 
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Workhouse,  or  at  any  rate  to  the:  porter's  lodge,*  before  passing  out  into 
the  world.  Whilst  at  the  school,  they  see  constant  comings  and  goings 
of  children  to  and  from  the  Workhouse,t  frequent  comings  and  goings  of 
Poor  Law  officials,  and  occasional  visits  of  Poor  Law  Guardians.  "These 
arrangements,"  as  one  of  our  committees  noted^  after  inspecting  one  of  the 
best  administered  of  the  Poor  Law  Schools,  "  to  a  large  extent  defeat  the 
object  of  removing  children  from  the  evil  associations  of  Workhouse  life." J 
It  was  in  recognition  of  these  inevitable  consequences  of  the  connection 
of  these  schools  with  the  Poor  Law  Authorities  that  the  Departmental 
Committee  of  1896  was  emphatic  in  declaring  that  "all  children  should 
be  cut  off  absolutely  from  the  first  from  all  association  with  Workhouses 
and  their  officials,  and  that  no  child  of  three  years  old  or  upwards  should, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  allowed  to  enter  a  Workhouse."  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  it  recommended  that  all  "  children  over  three  years  of 
age  should  be  immediately  handed  over,"  to  an  authority  other  than  that 
of  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  "  which  should  have  the  absolute  care  of  them 
so  long  as  they  remain  chai-geable  to  the  State."§  The  experience  of  the 
last  twelve  years,  and  the  latest  reports  of  the  Educ\tional  work  in  the 
Boarding  Schools  of  the  Destitution  Authorities  in  England  and  Ireland 
alike^  appear  to  us,  for  all  the  improvement  that  they  reveal,  only  to 
coniirm  the  validity  of  this  decisive  judgment. 

(vi.)  The  Receiving  Home. 

The  undesirability  of  admitting  and  discharging  children  through  the 
Workhouse  has  led  some  Boards  of  Guardians,  during  the  past  decade,  to 
establish  Keceiving  Homes  or  Probationary  Schools.  This  course  was, 
after  the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Poor  Law  Schoals^ 
suggested  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  who  thought  it  "most  un- 
desirable that  children  should  be  .  ,  .  detained  in  the  Workhouse,  and 
^.Iso  very  desirable  that  those  who  ordinarily  continued  in  receipt  of  relief 
for  very  short  periods  should  be  kept  separate  from  the  children  of  the 
more  perm<anent  class  in  the  District  or  Separate  School."  ||  Twenty-four 
Unions  in  the  Metropolis,  and  several  in  other  parts  of  England  and  Wales, 
have  now  provided  such  Receiving  Homes  for  children  a.t  an  expense,  for 
the  Metropolitan  Unions  alone,  of  about  £200,000.1[  In  respect  of  these 
Receiving  Homes,  England  is  in  advance  of  either  Scotland  or  Ireland,, 
where  every  child  who  comes  under  the  complete  care  of  the  Destitution 
Authority  has  to  enter  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse  or  Poorhouse,  and 
reside  there  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  before  it  can  be  boarded-out. 

But  even  the  best  of  the  Englislfi  Receiving  Homes  for  children  suffer 
from  their  connection  with  the  Poor  Law.     We  note  that,  where  the 


*  Even  in  such  a  well-administered  Union  as  Bradford,  where  a  special  Receiving: 
Home  for  Children  has  been  erected,  all  the  children  are  brought  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  porter's  lodge  of  the  Greneral  Mixed  Workhonse,  and  there  examined  by  the 
"Workhouse  doctor,  before  entering  the  Keceiving  House  or  the  Scattered  Homes. 
The  clerk  explained  in  1906,  that  "  in  every  Workhouse  there  is  a  small  building  at 
the  entrance  gates  called  the  porter's  lodge.  [The  children]  do  not  go  beyond  the 
lodge.  They  are  there  seen  by  the  Resident  Medical  Officer."  (Report  of  House  of 
Commons  Select  Committee  on  Education  (Provision  of  Meals)  Bill,  1906,  Q.  17566.) 

t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  50561-60563. 

X  Reports  of  Visits  by  Commissioners,  No.  4B.,  p.  17.  See  also  Evidence  before 
the  Commission,  Qs.  50560-50563, 

§  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Poor  Law  Schools,  1896,  p.  144. 

II  Local  Government  Board  to  Paddington  Board  of  Guardians,  March  28th,  1898  j 
in  Annual  Report  of  Paddington  BOard  of  Guardians,  1897-1898.    A  similar  letter 
appears  in  the  records  of  other  Unions.  f 
^  Evidence  before^ the. Commission,  Q.  13514.  "-^'.^  ' 


Board  of  Guardians  have,  on  the  incitement  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  incurred  the  expense  involved  in  establishing  these  separate  Homes, 
in  order  to  free  the  children,  as  far  as  possible,  from  association  with  the 
Workhouse,  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  the  Destitution  Authority  which  has , 
undertaken  this  task  has  gone  far  to  nullify  all  that  has  been  done.  Thus, 
more  than  one  Board  of  Guardians  has  insisted  on  establishing  its  Beceiving 
Home  as  near  to  the  Workhouse  as  possible,  sometimes  actually  within 
the  curtilage  of  the  Workhouse,  entered  by  the  Workhouse  gate,  and 
guarded  by  the  Workhouse  porter's  'lodge,  through  which  every  tramp  and 
pauper  passes.*  Moreover,  even  when  the  Beceiving  Home  is  quite  away" 
from  the  Workhouse  premises^  the  -  children  are-^by  an  arrangement  for-^ 
which  there  seems  to  us  no  rational  excuse  whatever — actually  sent  to  th6 
Workhouse,  or  the  Workhouse  lodge,  whenever  they  have  to  be  reunited 
with  their  parents,  on  these  taking  their  discharge  from  the  Workhouse.! 
The  usual  practice  is  for  children  to  go  from  the  Workhouse  to^  the' 
Receiving  Home  in  charge  of  the  porter  or  one  of  his  messengers— often 
an  elderly  pauper — or  a  paid  officer' who  assists  in  thut  part  of  the  Home. 
From  the  Receiving  Home  children  go  to  the  schools  in  charge  of  one  of 
the  Receiving  Home  attendants,  either  the  Matron^  one  af  the  nurses/  or 
even  the  cook.  If  they  are  discharged  with  their  parents  they  usually^, 
return  to  the  Workhouse  to  be  clothed  in  their  own  garments  again,  and  ^ 
then  discharged.  In  such  cases  they  are  taken  by  a  Receiving  Home 
OlBcer  to  the  Workhouse;  or  an  officer  may  come  from  there  with  the 
notice  of  discharge  and  take  the  child  back  with  him.  The  business 
of  discharge  is  very  rapid.  A.  message  or  messenger  comes  from  the 
Workhouse,  and  within  a  few  minutes  the  child  has  been  found  and 
despatched  in  return.  They  seem  even  to  be  taken  when  half  way  through 
their  meals.  We  strike  here  one  aspect  of  the  most  baffling  problem  of 
child  life  with  which  the  Destitution  Autliority  finds  itself  forced  to  deal— 
the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  the  child  of  parents  unwilling  or  unable 
to  afford  it  a  proper  home. 

*  In  one  of  the  most  recent  cases,  the  clerk  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  as  he 
himself  informed  us,  advised  that  it  should  be  built  "  so  that  access  would  be 
provided  to  it  from  the  front  road^  without  going  through  the  porter's  lodge.  That 
was  agreed  to,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  a  week  or  two  ago,  a  Committee  upset  that, 
and  they  would  have  the  access  for  all  and  sundry  through  the  porter's  lodge." 
(Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  52660.)  The  Receiving  Wards  (of  the  Metropolis) 
in  several  Unions  are  in  charge  at  night  of  a  pauper  attendant,  not  necessarily 
selected  for  his  or  her  respectability  of  character,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that - 
there  should  be  any  restraint  on  lewd  talks  and  actions.  The  customary  pauper  is 
the  kind  who  will  be  up  to  the  tricks  of  the  place  and  is  usually  ready  enough  to  put 
the  children  up  to  them  too,  and  instruct  them  in  all  the  little  meannesses  and  lies 
which  gain  petty  advantages  in  such  institutions. 

t  Some  Boards  of  Guardians  used  actually  to  send  the  wife  and  children  of  a  man 
in  prison  to  be  formally  handed  over  to  him  at  the  prison  gate,  on  his  discharge  at 
the  completion  of  his  sentence,  before  he  could  possibly  have  provided  a  home  or  even 
a  night's  lodging  for  them.   This  inhuman  and  irrational  practice  — which  was  defended  ^ 
as  being  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  discharged  prisoner  from  leaving  his  family  on  ' 
the  Guardians'  hands — was  expressly  forbidden  by  the  Local  Government  Board  for  - 
England  and  Wales.    It  is  still  customary  in  Scotland.    '*When,"  it  was  given  in 
evidence,  *'  a  woman,  usually  accompanied  by  a  child,  is  arrested  for  vagrancy  or* 
begging,  she  is  committed  to  prison,  and  the  child  (if  over  twelve  months  old)  is. 
handed  over  to  the  parochial  authorities.    In  the  Poorhouse  it  is  taken  care  of,  washed;^ 
and  fed,  but  just  when  beginning  to  benefit  an  officer  is  sent  off  with  the  child  to 
the  prison,  to  hand  it  over  to  its  dissolute  mother  on  her  discharge.    When  the  child 
sees  its  mother,  it  frequently  screams  and  clings  to  the  official.    This  may  seem 
incredible,  but  for  proof  of  this  statement  I  refer  you  to  the  officers  at  the  Calton 
Prison.    They  could  testify  to  some  painful  scenes  of  this  kind.    No  questions  are 
asked  or  information  sought  as  to  whethel*  the  parent  can  provide  the  child  with 
food,  or  even  shelter  for  the  night."    {Ibid.,  Q.  62808,  Par.  2  (b).)  ■ 
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(vii.)  Children  of  Unfit  Parents. 

This  problem,  so  far  as  the  Destitution  Authority  is  concerned,  takes; 
three  main  forms — the  children  of  "  Ins-and-Outs/'  the  children  of  vagrants^ 
and  the  children  in  the  Workhouse  of  parents  who  have  deserted  them  or 
definitely  proved  their  unfitness  to  have  the  control  of  them. 

(a)  The  "  Ins-and-Outs." 

We  deal  first  with  the  children  of  the  so-called  "  Ins-and-Outs."  There 
are,  among  the  Workhouse  inmates  in  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and 
Ireland  alike,  especially  in  the  large  towns,  a  certain  number  who  are  not; 
permanent  residents,  but  who  are  perpetually  claiming  their  discharge,, 
going  away  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  or  months  and  then  returning  to  the- 
shelter  of  the  institution.*  There  is  even,  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as 
well  as  in  England,  the  habitual  "  week-ender,"  who  makes  a  practice- 
of  entering  the  Workhouse  or  Poorhouse  for  a  few  days'  rest  whenever 
he  finds  himself  absolutely  penniless  or  exhausted  by  debauch  or  inani- 
tion.f  These  "  Ins-and-Outs,"  or — to  use  an  Amencan  term — these' 
"  revolvers,"  are  sometimes  able-bodied  men  or  women,  sometimes  feeble- 
minded or  half-witted,  or  more  or  less  incapacitated  or  crippled.  What 
is  important  is  that  they  very  often  have  dependent  children,,  whom,  as; 
the  law  at  present  stands,  they  have  the  right  to  take  with  them  whea 
they  leave  the  Workhouse,  and  of  whom,  in  fact,  they  are  required  ta 
assume  the  custody  on  being  discharged,  whether  or  not  they  wi-sh  to  do^ 
so,  or  have  any  means  of  providing  a  home  or  even  a  night's  lodging 
for  them.  "  Children  of  this  class  give  great  trouble  to  the  Guardians^ 
everywhere.  They  are  sometimes  discharged  and  readmitted  several 
times  in  the  year ;  they  often  bring  back  disease,  dirt,  and  bad  habits,, 
and  though  permanently  belonging  to  the  pauper  class,  are  unable  tc^ 
receive  the  regular  instruction  and  discipline  in  either  the  district  or 
the  separate  school.''^  Such  children  are,  indeed,  the  despair  of  those* 
in  charge  of  Poor  Law  Schools.  §  As  was  graphically  said  by  Miss 
Florence  Davenport  Hill,  they  "  come  and  go  like  buckets  on  a  dredging 
jaachine,"  passing  iu  and  out  of  all  sorts  of  horrible  places  and  scenes 
of  vice,"  and  periodically  mixing  "  with  the  children  in  the  school  and 
,  .  .  turning  their  moral  filth  on  them."|[  To  protect  the  more 
permanent  children  from  this  contamination  and  this  perpetual  interrup- 
tion of  their  studies,  some  Boards  of  Guardians  turn  their  Keceiving; 
Homes  into  regular  "  schools  for  Ins-and-Outs."  Thus  the  Kensington 
and  Chelsea  Guardians  have  a  ^*  school  for  '  permanent '  children  at 
Banstead,  but  the  '  Ins-and-Outs '  are  kept  and  taught  at  Marlesford 
Lodge,  Hammersmith,  until  the  Managers  are  satisfied  that  their  parents 
will  remain  in  the  workhouse  permanently  or,  at  any  rate,  for  some 
considerable  time.  The  children  are  then  drafted  to  Banstead.  In  this 
way  Banstead  Cottage  Homes  are  to  a  great  extent  immune  from  the 

*  lUd.,  Qs.  3084,  3085,  3935-3959,  4120-4151,  7572-7674,  8553-8656,  9542,  11567, 
12479-12482,  13225,  14073,  15413,  15679,  16624  (Par.  12),  16793,  17978-17985,  18041 
(Par  17),  18330,  18492,  19466  (Par.  23),  19535,  22249,  22396-22773,  23785  (Par.  4), 
23796,  28470  (Par.  16),  28577,  28657,  33856  (Par.  31),  33880-33891,  33977,  35693 
(Par.  39),  36128,  36696-36698,  40519,  40643-40645,  45464-45467,  48811,  49303,  60050- 
60096,  60127. 

t  lUd.,  Qb.  3956-3959. 

:|:  Eeport  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Poor  Law  Schools,  1896,  p.  8. 
§  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q$.  43432,  45467. 

II  Miss  Florence  Davenport  Hill,  in  Keport  of  Departmental  Committee  on  Poor 
Law  Schools,  Yol.  I.,  p.  72,  Yol.  II.,  Q.  3081. 
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trouHe  and  interruption  caused  by  '  Ins-and-Outs/  The  .same  system 
has  been  adopted  at  Olive  Mount,  Liverpool."*  One  of  our  colleagues 
ftias  extracted  the  following  tables  from  the  Admission  Books  to  show 
the  extent  to  which  the  Receiving  Homes  are  made  use  of  for  the  children 
€)f  ^'Ins-and-Outs." 


Greatest  Jvuinber 

iNumber  for 

!N  umber  of 

of  times  any 

Average 

IN'aine  of  Receiving  Home. 

which  it  is 

Families  who  are 

Family  has  been 

Number  of 

certified. 

Ins-and-Outs. 

admitted  within 

times,  &c. 

five  years. 

Camber  well 

?  60 

35 

76 

33 

Paddington 

35 

12 

20 

10 

.St.    George's,  Hanover 

70 

25 

36 

10 

Square. 

Bt.  Marylebone  - 

p 

21 

35 

14 

81ioreditch  - 

77 

15 

111 

42 

Stepney    -          -  - 

108 

12 

15 

7 

Wandsworth 

103 

63 

70 

29 

Whitechapel 

69 

60 

43 

10 

The  returns  of  the  Kensington  and  Chelsea  School  District  Receiving 
Home  (certified  for  137)  show,  with  680  to  820  admissions  yearly,  the 
following  percentages  of  readmissions,  the  large  majority  of  which  are 

Ins-and-Outs." 


Kensington. 

Chelsea. 

1903-4     -          -          -  - 
190^i^5  .... 

1905-  6     .         -         -  . 

1906-  7  -         -          -  . 

1907-  8  .... 

287o 
38% 
31% 
30% 
39% 

157o 
12% 
13% 
20% 

147o 

Out  of  twenty  special  cases  of  which  details  have  been  obtained,  twelve 
femilies  have  been  in  and  out  ten  or  more  times.  One  child  has  been 
admitted  thirty-nine  times  in  eleven  years  ;  another  twenty-three  times 
in  six  years. 

The  Wandsworth  Union  has  a  large  number  of  dissolute  persons  in 
the  Workhouse  with  children  in  the  Intermediate  Schools.  The  parents 
aiever  go  out  without  taking  the  children  and  seem  to  hold  the  threat 
•of  doing  so  as  a  rod  over  the  heads  of  the  Guardians.  Any  quarrel  or 
strictness  of  discipline  at  the  Workhouse,  or  even  a  refusal  <m  the  part 
of  the  Matron  at  the  Receiving  Home  to  let  the  children  receive  presents 
of  sweets  from  their  parents  in  the  Workhouse,  is  followed  by  a  demand 
for  a  discharge  and  the  children  in  the  Home  must  be  sent  for  at  once. 
One  mother  frequently  had  her  child  brought  out  of  his  bed  to  go  out 
into  the  cold  winter  night.  It  must  be  remembered  that  children  who 
are  discharged  are  sent  out  in  their  own  clothes  unless  these  are  hope- 
lessly ragged  or  too  small.  There  is  also  the  fact  that  parents  of  this 
class  have  some  feeling  against  the  children  going  to  the  District  Schools, 
which  are  further  away  ;  and  whenever  the  children  are  transferred  to 

*  Eeport  on  the  Educational  Work  in  Poor  Law  Schools,  by  Mr.  J.  Tillard  and 
Miaa  M.  B.  Synge,  3908,  p.  19;  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  28657,  36014, 
and  Appendix  No.  XXVI.  (A),  Par.  69,  to  Yol.  I, 
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the  scliools  the  parents  discharge  themselves  at  once.  One  boy,  wha 
had  been  readmitted  twenty- five  times  in  ten  years,  had  been  sent  more 
than  once  to  the  Banstead  Schools,  but  had  never  stayed  there  long. 
Wheuever  he  knew  that  he  was  to  go  there  he  used  to  write  to  his 
mother  in  the  Workhouse,  and  she  would  apply  for  her  discharge  and 
go  out  with  him. 

This  plan  of  using  the  Receiving  Home  as  an  Intermediate  school 
protects  the  Poor  Law  school  from  what  a  Board  of  Education  Inspector 
calls  the  "  aggravating  intlax  and  exodus,"  which,  in  other  Unions,  goes 
far  to  render  nugatory  the  expensive  provision  of  schooling,  especially 
in  the  junior  classes.*  But  it  affords  this  protection  at  the  cost  of  largely 
depriving  the  Beceiving  Home  of  the  character  of  a  strictly  temporary 
probationary  ward,  and  even  to  some  extent  unfitting  ifc  for  this  use.f 
It  does  nothing  to  protect  the  children  from  being  dragged  in  and  out^ 
as  it  suits  their  parents'  whim  or  convenience.  The  man  or  woman 
may  take  the  children  to  a  succession  of  Ccisual  Wards  or  the  lowest 
common  lodging-houses  ;  there  may  be  no  prospect  whatever  of  an  honest 
livelihood  or  a  decent  home  ;  the  parents  may  go  out  with  the  intention 
of  using  the  children,  half-clad,  and  blue  with  cold,  as  a  means  of  begging- 
from  the  soft-hearted  ;  or  they  may  go  out  simply  to  enjoy  a  day's  liberty 
from  workhouse  restrictions,  and  find  the  children  only  encumbrances,  to 
be  neglected  and  half-starved.  One  family  of  children  at  Wandsworth 
used  to  be  taken  to  the  Common  in  rain  Or  shine  and  left  there  without 
food  for  the  day.  Another  family  of  children  used  to  go  out  with  their 
father  and  follow  him  from  one  public-house  to  another  till  evening,  when 
he  would  hand  them  his  Workhouse  admission  order  and  send  them  back 
.with  it.  As  the  Porter  vrould  not  admit  them  without  their  father  they 
would  wait  about  until  late  and  then  find  a  policeman,  who  would  take 
them  to  the  gates  and  have  them  admitted.  The  father  would  return 
later  when  the  public-houses  were  closed.    All  this  misuse  of  liberty  is^, 

*  At  tlie  magnificent  "  Village  Coramunity  "  of  Cottage  Homes  bnilt  by  the 
Chorlton  Board  of  Guardians  at  great  expense  for  the  children  of  that  Union,  the^ 
Board  of  Education's  Inspector  notes  that  the  school,  which  has  an  average- 
attendance  of  260,  is  perpetually  disorganised  by  the  coming  and  ^oing  of  *'Ins-and- 
Outs,"  many  of  whom  stay  less  than  a  week,  and  who  make  up,  at  all  times,  from 
one-fourth  to  one-third  of  thos3  under  instruction.  The  Wandsworth  Board  of 
Guardians  informed '  the  Local  Government  Board  in  1900>  that  "  from  a  retism- 
prepared  by  the  matron  it  would  appear  that  during  the  last  twelve  months  42^ 
children  were  sent  to  school,  and- 310  brought  backj  to  be  discharged  to  parentsv  etc.,, 
at  a  cost  of  £58  Is.  2d.,  and  the  Guardians  feel  that  it  is  simply  useless  to  try* 
to  educate  children  when  parents  have  the  power  to  claim  them  the  moment  they 
are  sent  to  the  District  School,  and  they  would  be  glad  if  the  Board  would  advise 
them  of  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  the  difficulty."  (Wandswo nth  Board 
Guardians  to  Local  Government  Board,  December  7th,  1906.) 

t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  28093,  Par.  2.  "  There  are  many  Boards 
of  Guardians,"  deposed  ia  witness  who  was  himself  a  Poor  Law  Guardian,  *'  wh0' 
keep  children  of  ins-androuts  for  nine  or  twelve  months  consecutively  in  the 
Workhouse  or  Beceiving  House."  Cases  have  been  brought  to  our  notice  in  whieb 
parents  have  deliberately  contrived  to  prevent  their  children  being  sent  away 
to  the  Poor  Law  school.  The  Wandsworth  Board  of  Guardians  informed  us  that  r 
"Upon  the  last  admission  day,  a  child  who  had  been  resident  in  the  Intermediate 
School  for  over  a  month,  and,  therefore,  could  hardly  be  classed  as  one  of  the- 
'  ins-and-outs '  was  sent  to  Anerley,  but  before  the  Officer  had  left  the  schox)!,. 
a  telephone  message  was  received,  stating  that  the  parent  was  taking  her  discharge, 
and  the  child  must  be  brought  back.  It  would  almost  appear,  on  the  face  of  it^ 
that  certain  parents;  tbe  moment  their  children  are  sent  to  Anerley,  decide  to  take 
their  discharge,  and  then  return  to  the  Workhouse  the  same  evening,  so  that  their 
children  shall  remain  at  the  Intermediate  School."  (Wandsworth 'Board  of  Guardians 
to  the  Local  Government  Board,  December  7th,  1906.)  ' 
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IcmrvQ'^mo  conoern.  As  Bestifeiation  Amtlrorities  ^  their  jiirisdiction^  -  ends 
atexluWy*  as  sooFj^S'  a  person  ceases-  to  be  chargeable  to  the  ^  poor  rate. 
They  have  neiih^  the  legal  f>ower  n(5r  the  official  machinery  for  following 
the  children  from  the  Workhouse  ^or^  the^ Poor  'Law  school  to  the  lodgings 
to  whiGh  they  are  taken,  and  for  seeing  thac  they  are  provided  with  a 
home,  food;  and  clothing,  and  a  continuous  education.  The  Local  Education 
Authorities,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  become  aware  of  the -children's 
exi«Ptenee  UjQleiss  and  until  they  are  discovered  by  the  School  A  ttetidance 
Qificers'  in  th^ir  periodical  schedulings  of  their  ^  xlistricts.  Between  these 
two  Authorities— the  one  dealing  with  children  only  as  destitute  persons, 
the'^Otiier  respon'sible  only  for  the  education  of  children  resident  within  a 
givefQidistrict^the  unfortunate  boys  and  girls  who  are  dragged  back  wards- 
and  -  forwards  by  parents  of  the  in-and-out  "  class  practicaliy  escape 
supervision.  They  pass  the  whole  period  of  school  age  alternately  being 
cleaased  and  "fed  up"  in  this  or* that  Poor  Law  institution,  or  starving  on 
sea?apgtand  blows  amid  filth  «nd  vice  in  their  periodical  excursions  in  the 
outer  world,  exactly  as  suits  the  caprice  or  the  convenience  of  their-reckless 
and  irresponsibte  parents.  The  class  of in-and-out "  children  is  a  large 
and,'  we  fear,  an  increasing  one. 

(b)  The  Children  of  Vagrants. 

The  children  of  the  Vagrant  are,  even  more  than  the  children  of  the 
in-and-out,"  exduded  from  the  benefits  provided  and  the  protection  given 
by  the  Local  fiealth  and  Edumtion  Authorities  to  the  children  who  are 
known  to  be- resident  in  one  locality.  Dragged  along  the  roads  by  day 
and  spending  night  after  night  either  in  the  common  lodging-house  or  the 
Casual  Ward,  they  may  never,  in  practice,  come  within  the  ken  either  of: 
the  .School  Attendance  Officer  or  of  the  Sanitary  Inspector.  For  such 
vagrant  children-^who  number  at'  any  one  time  in  the  United  Kingdom 
at  least  several  hundreds,  and  -probably  several  thousands* — the  Desti- 
tution! Authority  does  nothing  except  provide  a  night's  lodging  and  food 
in  the  Casual  Ward  in  England  and  WaleS;,  in  the  Workhouse  in  Ireland^ 
and  (whatever  inay  be  the  strict  law  on  the  subject)  in  the  Poorhouse  or 
Casual  *Sick  House  "  in  Scotland.  Yet  the  Destitution  Authority  is  the 
only  organ  of  the  State  with  which  these  unfortunate  children  come  in 
contact. 

For  their-'attitude  of  official  indiffei'ence  to  the  fate  of  the  children  of 
the '  "  ins-and-outs,"  and  the  children  of  the  Vagrants,  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  can  plead  that  the  polioy  of  opening  and  shutting  the  door  of 
the  Workhousev'iind  Casual  Ward  simultaneously  upon  parent  and  child 
alike— unccn<2erned  as  to  what  happens  to  the  child—is  strictly  in 

*  "  Children  represent  a  proportion  varying  from  about  2  to  5  per  cent,  of  the 
total"  vagrant  population,  or  they  may  sometimes  even  be  as  much  as  6  per  cent. 
(B-eport  of  Departmental  Committee  on  Vagrancy,  1906,  Vol.  L,  pp.  19, 113,  Vol.  11., 
Qs.  265-270,  10931.)  This  vagrant  population  varies,  in  Great  Britain,,  from  30,000 
to  80,000,  according  to  "  the  conditions  of  trade,  weather,  and  economic  causes.'* 
(^Ihid.y.'pi.  22.)  The  numberof  •children  thus  "  on  the  road''  in  Great  Britain,  at  any 
one  time  may,  therefore,' vary  between  600  and  4,8r0.  Only  a  small  proportion  of 
these  will  he  found  in  the  Casual  Ward.  Very  irequently  the  man  will  go  to  the 
Oaisual  Ward,  and  send  the  woman  and  children  to  a  common  lodging-house  (16 Jfi., 
ViDh  II.,  Qs.  1461,-  5557),  or  a -shelter  {Ihid.,  Qs.  5922-5925).  Similar  conditions 
obtain; in, Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  one  Scotch  parish,  where  "the  Parish  Council 
has  a  Casual  Sick  House  for  tramps/'  an  average  of  112  children  l^avo  been' adyiitted 
(with  their  parents),  in  each  of  the  last  ten  years,  or  more  than  two  a  week. 
(Evidence  be/bre  the  Commission,  not  yet  in  volume  foi-m.) 
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accordaQce  with  the  principles  on  which  the  1834  Report  proceeded. 
Throughout  that  Eeport  it  was  laid  down  that  the  able-bodied  man,  if 
married,  and  the  able-bodied  woman,  if  unmarried,  should  be  considered 
as  alone  responsible  for  maintaining  their  offspring.  Unless  the  able- 
bodied  parents  consented  to  enter  the  Workhouse,  no  child  of  theirs  was 
to  be  admitted ;  and  whenever  the3^  decided  to  leave  its  shelter,  their 
dependents  were  to  go  out  with  them.  The  only  way  by  which  they 
could  get  Poor  Relief  for  their  children,  without  entering  the  Workhouse: 
themselves,  was  to  desert  the  children,  a  proceeding  which,  whilst  it  threw 
the  children  on  the  rates,  exposed  the  parents  to  criminal  prosecution* 
Omitting,  for  a  moment,  the  effect  upon  the  child  of  this  policy  of  1834, 
we  may  note  that  its  advantage  to  the  ratepayer  depends  upon  continuously 
maintaining  the  deterrent  character  of  the  Workhouse  to  the  particular 
class  concerned.  Now,  in  spite  of  all  the  horror  which  the  General  Mixed 
Workhouse  excites  among  the  respectable  poor,  this  institution,  as  it  exists 
in  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland  alike,  is  found,  in  fact,  to 
offer  distinct  attractions,  as  a  place  of  temporary  residence,  to  the  dissolute 
and  worthless  men  and  women  who  comprise  the  growing  class  of  ins-^ 
and-outs "  or  week-enders."  When  such  persons  have  children,  this 
periodical  use  of  the  Workhouse  becomes  even  more  advantageous  to  them. 
At  some  ages,  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  children  are  necessarily 
a  burden  on  their  parents  ;  at  other  ages,  especially  at  particular  seasons,, 
they  may  be  made  sources  of  actual  profit.  For  the  Destitution  Autharity 
to  follow  in  this  respect  the  policy  of  1834 — to  maintain  the  whole  family 
in  the  Workhouse  whenever  the  parents  think  fit  to  come  in,  and  to  let 
the  whole  family  go  out  whenever  the  parents  see  any  advantage  in  going 
out — is,  at  the  cost  of  the  rates,  to  offer  the  maximum  of  subsidy  to  a 
particularly  disreputable  and  injurious  perversion  of  parental  rights^ 

Passing  from  the  effect  of  the  present  policy  on  parental  responsibility 
to  its  results  on  the  children  concerned,  it  is  plain  that  the  existing^ 
arrangements  are  ahjui  as  bad  as  they  can  possibly  be.  Imagination  fails^ 
to  picture  the  evils  of  the  life  of  the  child  of  the  "  in-and-out "  or  habitual 
Vagrant,  daring  the  periods  when  it  is  outside  the  Workhouse  or  the 
Casual  Ward.  It  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  injury  thus  done  to  no> 
trifling  proportion  of  the  coming  generation  of  citizens  that  such  children, 
as  we  have  already  mentioned,  usually  get  practically  no  schooling.  These 
children  might  be  properly  brought  up  if  their  parents  remained  in  the 
Workhouse ;  they  might  conceivably  be  passably  brought  up  if  their 
parents  were  refused  all  relief  whatsoever.  But  the  present  arrangement 
of  letting  them  pass  alternately  in  and  out  of  the  Workhouse  or  Casual 
Ward  combines  all  possible  disadvantages  to  the  unhappy  children  thus, 
dragged  in  and  out,  and  to  the  other  children  whom  they  are  perpetually 
contaminating. 

(c)  The  Abandoned  Child, 

The  third  class  of  children  belonging  to  unfit  parents  are  those  who  are 
left  on  the  hands  of  the  Destitution  Authorities,  either  because  the  parents 
have  simply  deserted  them  or  because  the  surviving  parent  is  in  prison,  in 
a  lunatic  asylum,  or  in  an  inebriates'  home. 

In  respect  to  the  class  of  deserted  children  we  have  again  to  draw 
attention  to  the  demoralising  provision  of  the  Scotch  Poor  Law  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  an  able-bodied  man,  however  destitute,  to  get 
food  or  shelter  for  his  children  without  deserting  them.  We  have  been 
informed  that  child  desertion,  especially  in  Scotland,  is  becoming  steadily 
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more  frequent.*  It  is  not  uncommon  for  parents  who  have  thus  voluntarily 
or  perforce  abandoned  their  children  subsequently  to  appear  and  claim 
them  as  soon  as  they  attain  an  age  at  which  they  can  be  made  to  earn 
money. 

(d)  The  Assumption  of  Parentage.  "  , 

To  meet  this  threefold  problem  of  the  unfit  parent— the  child  of  the 
Vagrant,  the  child  of  the  In-and-Out,  and  the  deserted  child — the  only 
expedient  afforded  to  the  Destitution  Authority  has  been  to  give  it  power 
itself  to /'adopt"  any  child  that  it  found  in  the  Workhouse  by  reason  of 
parental  neglect.  By  Acts  of  1889  and  1899  the  Boards  of  Guardians  in 
England  and  Wales  are  authorised  to  assume,  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen, 
complete  rights  and  responsibilities  of  parentage  in  repect  of  orphan  or 
deserted  children,  in  respect  of  the  children  of  parents  in  confinement, 
and,  in  certain  cases,  also  in  respect  of  the  children  of  parents  of  vicious 
life  or  habits.  This  expedient  of  adoption  gets  over  the  difficulty  pre- 
sented by  the  deterioration  of  the  child,  at  the  cost  of  depriving  the 
parents  of  their  parental  rights  and  responsibilities,  and  at  the  expense  of 
placing  the  child  wholly  on  the  rates.  Some  Unions  have  already  made 
considerable  use  of  this  power  of  adoption,  there  being  now,  in  England 
and  Wales  alone,  no  fewer  than  15,000  children  so  taken  away  from 
parental  control.  It  has,  however,  so  far  been  used  most  largely  with 
regard  to  children  who  are  orphans  or  whom  their  parents  have  deserted. f 

It  has  been  represented  to  us  that,  by  the  Acts  of  1889  and  1899, 
Parliament  has  laid  down  the  principle  that,  whenever  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  a  child  is  being  habitually  and  seriously  injured  in  body  or 
mind  by  the  evil  or  disorderly  life  of  its  parents,  it  is  desirable,  quite 
apart  from  any  punishment  meted  out  to  the  guilty  parents,  that  the 
comnounity,  in  the  interests  of  the  child,  should  itself  assume  full  parental 
duties  and  responsibilities  with  regard  to  it.  It  has  been  forcibly  pointed 
out  to  us  that  all  the  considerations  that  lead  to  the  adoption  of  the 
deserted  child,  or  the  prisoner's  child,  or  the  cruelly  treated  child,  apply 
equally  to  the  child  of  the  habitual  Vagrant  or  "  In-and-Out."  The  recent 
Departmental  Committee  on  Vagrancy  did  not  hesitate  to  recommend  that 
the  present  power  of  adoption  should  be  explicitly  extended  to  the 
children  now  found  in  the  Casual  Ward.  The  Local  Government  Board 
itself  has  suggested  its  application  to  the  children  of  habitual  "  lus-and- 
Outs.".]:  Other  witnesses  presse  d  uS;  in  the  children's  interest,  to  extend 
the  advantages  of  adoption  to  larger  and  larger  circles, §    The  extension 


*  8ee,  for  instance,  Ihid.,  Qs.  61481,  61482.  We  have  been  unable  to  verify  this 
by  statistics. 

t  lUd.,  Qs.  15413,  15459,  28572,  36128,  46104,  46105.  Regret  has,  for  instance, 
been  expressed  that  the  power  of  adoption  is  not  used  with  regard  to  the  children  of 
Vagrants,  however  unfit  may  be  the  lives  that  they  are  leading.  (Report  of  Depart- 
mental Committee  on  Yagrancy,  1906,  Yol.  II.,  Q.  5011.)  From  statistics  obtained 
as  to  the  action  of  the  ]\Ietropoiitan  Boards  of  Guardians  under  the  Act  of  1899,  it 
appeared  that  three-fifths  of  children  adopted  were  orphans  or  deserted ;  and  two- 
fifths  the  offspring  of  parents  unfit  to  have  their  custody. 

J  **  I  think  the  Guardians  ought  to  adopt  them,"  said  the  present  Chief  Inspector. 
(Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  3943.)  And  when  the  advice  of  the  Locai 
Government  Board  was  sought  by  a  Board  of  Guardians  as  to  the  course  they  should 
adopt  when  a  woman  with  illegitimate  daughters  habitually  discharged  herself  and. 
her  daughters  from  the  Workhouse  in  the  summer  months,  and  went  on  tramp  with 
a  man  whose  character  was  notoriously  bad,  the  Board  referred  the  Guardians  to  this 
power  of  adoption.    (Decisions  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  p.  45,  Par.  3.) 

§  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  244,  23778,  28605-28768,  46000  (I3a)., 
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of  the  law  to  Scotland  has  been  demanded .*  The  Yice^  Regal.  Comiiii'Ssioia 
on  Poor  LaW'Eeform  in  Ireland  has  .made  -  still  larger  proposals  of  .  the 
S9.me.  nature. t  Thesie  authoritative  proposals  for  the  increased  use  or 
legal  extension  of  the  power  of  adoption  open  up  serious  considerations. 
To  many  persons  it  is  a  n  atter  for  grave  concern,  that  the  community 
should  thus  relieve  parents  of  all  financial  and  other  responsibility  for 
their^  offspring.  And  the  further  question  arises:  whether,  if  there  is  to  be 
any  such- assum lotion  of  parentage  by  the  community,  the  power  and  obli- 
gation should  not  I e  entrusted  to  an  Authoiity  charged  with  the  education 
and  eare  of  children,' rather  than  to  a  mere  Destitu^tion  Authority. 

We  think  it  is  clear  thatj  in  view  of  the  paramount  importance  of 
protecting  the  children '  from  <leteri<:<ration,  the  policy  of  the  Assumption 
of  Parentage  must  be  continued,  and  that  it  must  be  extended  to  all  cases 
in  wMeh  iea>  ing  the  child  under  the  control  of  its  natural  parents -can  be 
'plaiiily  shown  to  lead  to  its  grfive  physical  or  ment>al  injury.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  ratepayer,  there  is  even  more  reason  for  -  this  power  of 
taking  the  children  away  from  their  parents,  when  these  are  "  Ins-and- 
Outs  "  or  Vagrants,  than  when  the  children  have  been  deliberately  deserted. 
For  it  has  been  given  in  evidence  that  a  large-pioportion  of  the  parents 
who  now  come  in  and  out  of  the  Werkhouses^  and  Casual  Wards  would; 
if  they  ran  ^the  risk  cf  having  their  children  permanently  taken  from 
them,  hesitate  thus  wantonly  to '  throw  themselrves  and  their  families 
pericdically  on  the  rates— partly  because  these  parents  often  retaha^  a  real 
affection  for  their  children,  and. partly  because  they  find  them  profitable. J 
'But  we  see  grave  objection,  not  merely  with  regard  to  any  extension,  but 
also  with  regard  even  to  a  continuance,  of  the  present  power  of  adoption, 
alike  in  its  procedure  and  in-  the  Authority  to  which  it  is  entrusted.  At 
present  the  parent  may  be  deprived  of- his  child  without  notice,  by  ji  meie 
resolution  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  arrived  at  on  the  mere  opinion  of 
such  me  mbers  as  happen  to  attend, §  without  necessarily  hearing  any 
evidence,  and  without  any  kind  of  judicial  decision.  Moreover,  if  the 
child  is  adopted,  the  parent  is,  in  practiee,  wholly  relieved  of  the  eost  of 
maintenance,  1 1  and,  apart^  from  particular  criminal  acts,  he  is  not  made 


*  lUd.,  Qs.  61832  (Pars.  22,  23),  6 1 866-61 873v  and  the  evidence  on  behalf  of  the 
Society  of  Inspeetors  of  Poor,  Q.  57038,  Pars.  9,  49  (10). 

t  "In  our  opinion  tbe  test  for  permitting  such  a  woman  to  remain  in  charge  of 
her  children  shpnld  be  xi  formal  dettrmination  by  the  Local  Authority  in  each  case 
whether  she  is  fit  to  have  chargaof  cbildren.  If  it  be  decided  that  she  is  not  fit,  we 
think  she  might  be  dealt  with  like  the  mothers  of  two  or  more  illegitimate  children, 
but  in  any  case  of  separation  of  parent  and  child,  we  think  a  parent  should  have  the 
right  to  appeal  to  some  Court  of  Justice,  clear  indication  being  given  by  stafcute  as 
to  the  grouiids  upon  which  separation  between  parent  and  child  might  be  enibrced." 
(Report  of  the  Vice-Eegal  Commission  on  Poor  Law  Eeform  in  Ireland,  1906, 
Yol.  I.,  p.  51.)  "  If  the  mcther.  could  satisfy  the  local  body  managing  the  institution, 
of  which .  she  is  an  inmate  that  she  could  properly  maintain  herself  and  her  child,  we 
think  she  might  be  permitted  to  take  her  child  with  her  cn  her  dischai^ge.  Otherwise 
we  think  that  the  child-ought  to  be  boarded-out,  but  that  the  mother  should  have  no 
right  to  resume  possession  of  the  child  until  she  could  satisfy  the  local  body  in 
charge  of  the  child  that  she  was  in  a  position  to  support  it,  and  that  her  conduct 
since  the  birth  of  the  child  had  been  good.'*    {Ibid.,  p.  50.) 

:]:  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  46086, 

§  The  procedure  of  Boards  of »  Guardians  in  this  important  matter  is  sometimes 
very  lax.  Children/'  said  an  experienced  Poor  Law  official,  "  are  adopted  at  one 
meeting  of  a  committee^  and  at  the  next  Board  Meeting.  I  shall  find  an  order  to 
discharge  them  to  their  parents."    {Ibid.,  Q.  46066.) 

II  "  As  for  getting  the  rnoney  from  the  parents  afterwards,  the  powers  might  very 
nearly  as  well  not. exist."    {Ibid.,.  ;  see  also  Qs,  19224-19226.) 
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liable  to  prosecution  and  punishment  for  the  fact  of  having  so  conducted 
himself  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  take  his  child  from  him.  Whenever 
it  is  deen^d  necessary  in  the  public  interest  that  the  community  should 
deprive  the  parents  of  their  control  over  a  child,  and  that  the  full 
responsibilities  of  parentage  should  be  permanently  assumed  by  a  Local 
Authority,  the  case  ought  to  be  properly  dealt  with,  however  contemptible 
and  unworthy  the  parents,  by  a  judicial  authority,  and  that  authority 
should,  in  our  judgment,  be  empowered  at  the  same  time  to  make  such  an 
order  for  a  contribution  towards  the  cost  of  maintenance,  and  to  inflict  on 
the  parents  such  a  punishment  as  the  circumstances  may  require.  And 
when  adoption  by  the  community  is  decreed,  a  Destitution  Authority  is,  in 
our  judgment,  the  very  last  to  which  the  responsibilities  of  parentage 
should  be  transferred.    The  object  clearly  is  to  free  the  new  "  Ciiild  of  the 
State"  from  evil  associations  and  bring  it  up  as  a  healthy,  independent 
citizen.   It  stands  to  r  iason  that  such  a  child  should  be  kept  as  scrupulously 
clear  of  association  with  the  Workhouse  as  with  the  gaol ;  that  it  should 
never  see  the  Destitution  Officer  or  be  brought  into  any  kind  of  contact 
with  pauperism.    What  the  community  undertakes  is  to  watch  over  the 
child's  life  up  to  the  age  ot*  eighteen ;  and  the  Destitution  Authority  has 
normally  no  jurisdiction  except  over  persons  actually  in  receipt  of  relief, 
and  no  machinery,  other  than  the   Relieving  03icer,  for  continuously 
watching  over  the  life  of  the  young  person.     It  is,  in  our  opinion, 
pla^-n  that  all  such  rights  and  duties  in  connection  with  the  adoption  of 
children  ought  to  be  en  tr  as  ted  to  the  Local  Education  Authority,  which  is 
specially  charged  with  dealing  with  children,  which  has  its  own  officers 
looking  after  children,  which  is  experienced  in  children's  requirements, 
and  which  would  find  no  difficulty  in  including  all  necessary  provisions 
for  the  adopted  child  among  those  which  it  already  makes  for  the  other 
children  in  its  special  residential  schools.    Moreover,  if  the  full  respon- 
sibility for  the  well-being  of  the  children,  including  the  power  of  adoption 
in  default,  were  entrusted  to  the  Local  Education  Authority,  it  would,  in 
our  opinion,  probably  become  less  frequently  necessary  to  make  use  of  so 
extreme  a  measure.    At  present  the  Destitution  Autliority  must  either  do 
all  or  nothing.    When  a  child  is  discharged  from  any  of  the  institutions 
ot*  that  Authority,  it  has  no  further  control  over  it,  and  ceases,  in  fact, 
to  be  cognisant  of  its  existence.    If ^  however,  the  child  wex-e  discha^^ 
from  one  of  the  residential  institutions  of  the  Education  Authority,  that 
jVuthoritj^,  with  its  School  Attendance  Officers,  could  follow  that  child  to 
his  home,  even  after  the  destitution  of  the  parents  had  ceased.  The 
Education  Authority,  in  fact,  i«  rapidly >developingv  in  the  most  adv^enced 
districts,  in  its  highly  differentiated  ^  series  of  schools  and  scholarships,  its 
continuation  classes,  its  technical  institutes,  its  medical  inspcccion,  its 
attendance  officers,  its  systematic  house-to-house  visitation  and  scheduling, 
and  its  local  managers  and  Children's  Care  Gommittees,'all  the  machinery 
for  foUowing  up  all  the  children  coming  in  any  way  within  its  ken,  even 
those  of  migratory  or  worthless  pa-rents,  and  for  bringing  a  duly  graduated 
pressure  to  bear  on  all  the  parents,  so  as  to  induce  them  continuously ^to 
fulfil  their  parental  responsibilities.'    By  this  constant  supervision  of  the 
children  of  unfit  parents,  before  and  after  the  crisis  of .  destitution, ^it 
would  be  possible,  in  many  cases,  to  prevent,  at  an  early  stage,  any  such 
flagrant  neglect  or  ill-treatment iof  children  by  careless  gt.  vicious  pai  cnts 
as  might  otherwise  be  continued  to  the  point  of  makiiTg  necessary  the 
extreme  measure  of  public  adoption. 
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(b)  Children  under  the  Police  Authority. 

The  first  rival  to  the  Destitution  Authority  in  its  work  of  maintaining 
the  children  of  poor  persons  was  not  the  Local  Education  Authority,  but  the 
Home  Office,  acting  through  the  magistrates  and  the  police.  Under  a  series 
of  statutes  extending  from  1854,  and  now  consolidated  in  the  Children's 
Act  of  1908,  there  grew  up,  before  there  existed  any  Local  Education 
Authority,  a  number  of  so-called  Industrial  and  Reformatory  Schools,  to 
which  poor  children  might  be  sent  by  the  magistrates,*  quite  irrespective 
of  the  Poor  Law,  and  in  which  they  were  maintained  at  the  expense, 
partly  of  such  contributions  as  could  be  extracted  from  their  parents, 
partly  of  voluntary  contributions  or  the  County  Rate,  but  mainly  of  a 
substantial  Government  Grant  administered  by  the  Home  Office.  The 
Reformatory  schools  began  as  alternatives  to  the  prison,  and  were  designed 
for  juvenile  offenders.  The  Industrial  Schools  were  the  direct  heirs  of  the 
Ragged  Schools  founded  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But 
the  inclusion  in  the  Ragged  Schools  and  in  Industrial  Schools  of  children 
whose  destitution,  among  other  circumstances,  placed  them  in  danger  of 
growing  up  to  be  criminals,  caused  them  to  infringe  on  the  sphere  of  the 
Poor  Law.  At  first  the  schools  were  sharply  divided  into  Reformatory 
Schools,  to  which  young  criminals  alone  were  sent,  and  Industrial  Schools, 
to  which  perfectly  innocent  but  neglected  children  were  sent.  Gradually, 
however,  this  line  of  demarcation  has  become  obscured  ;  and  in  the  latest 
classification,  though  the  original  names  are  maintained,  these  schools  are 
divided  principally  according  to  the  age  of  admission  and  discharge.  Thus, 
the  30,000  boys  and  girls  now  under  detention  in  these  schools  belong  to 
many  different  categories,  the  majority  of  them  falling  distinctly  within 
the  sphere  of  the  Poor  Law.f 

These  Industrial  and  Reformatory  Schools  have  in  common  the 
characteristic  of  being  mainly  places  of  compulsory  detention,  to  which 
children,  though  not  necessarily  criminals,  are  committed  by  judicial 
authority.    But     voluntary  cases  "  are  now  also  received,  amounting  in 


*  See  the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  oil  Eeformatory  and  Industrial 
Schools,  Cd.  8204,  2  vols  ,  1896  ;  the  fifty  Annual  Reports  pi_the  Home  Office 
Inspector,  1856-1906 ;  and  the  interesting  evidence  by  Mr.  J".  Gr.  Legge  before 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Care  and  Control  of  the  Feeble-minded,  1908,  Yol.  I., 
Q5.  ]  159-1316. 

t  The  children  who  can  be  sent  to  industrial  schools  may  be  thus  classified : — 
(1)  Destitute  children,  if  orphans;  if  found  wandering;  if  sarviving  parent  is  in 
prison ;  if  mother  is  in  prison,  having  been  twice  convicted  of  crime.  (2)  Mendicants. 
(3)  Vagrants,  if  destitute  ;  if  not  having  proper  guardianship.  (4)  jPaupers  from 
workhouses,  if  refractory ;  if  either  of  the  parents  has  been  convicted  of  crime 
punishable  with  imprisonment.  (5)  Truants  from  Public  Elementary  Schools,  if 
education  neglected ;  if  found  habitually  wandering ;  if  found  not  under  proper 
control :  if  found  in  company  of  rogues ;  also  truants  from  day  industrial  schools. 
(6)  Incipient  criminals^  viz.,  those  charged  with  offences  or  found  associating  with 
thieves.  (7)  Children  of  had  parents,  viz.,  children  taken  from  disorderly  houses ; 
children  not  having  proper  guardianship,  if  found  wandering ;  children  not  under 
proper  control;  children  having  a  surviving  parent  in  prison,  if  destitute;  children 
whose  mother,  having  been  twice  convicted  of  "  crime,"  is  in  prison,  if  they  are 
destitute  ;  workhouse  children  either  of  whose  parents  has  been  convicted  of  crime 
punishable  with  imprisonment.  (Home  Office  Circular  to  Coanty  Councils, 
December  30th,  1908 ;  Report  of  Departmental  Committee  on  Vagrancy,  1906, 
Yol.  III.,  p.  186.)  Truant  schools  are  industrial  schools  which  have  been  certified 
solely  for  the  reception  of  boys  committed  by  the  magistrate  for  persistent  non- 
attendance  at  the  public  elementnry  school.  The  day  indiistrial  school  is  -  one 
providing  industrial  training,  eieraeutary  education,  and  one  or  more  meals  a  day, 
but  not  lodging.  Reformatory  schools  are  for  older  children,  over  twelve  or  fourteen, 
who  have  been  convicted  of  criminal  offences. 
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1906  to  one-tenth  of  the  whole.*  The  211  separate  schools  are  now 
managed  either  by  voluntary  committees  or  by  County  or  Borough 
Councils,  at  a  total  expense  of  over  £600,000  annually,  of  which  amount 
about  five-twelfths  are  contributed  by  the  Government  and  more 
than  five-twelfths  from  local  rates,  whilst  one-twelfth  only  is  derived 
from  voluntary  subscriptions,  aud  one-twentieth  is  extracted  from  the 
parents  of  the  children.f  They  are  controlled,  not  by  the  Board  of 
Education  nor  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  but  by  the  Home  Office, 
which  certifies  thenij  inspects  them,  and  controls  their  Grant-in-Aid. 

We  have  not  had  time  to  inspect  many  of  these  schools,  although  they 
constitute  no  small  proportion  of  the  public  provision  for  destitute 
children  and  although,  of  the  30,000  children  whom  they  maintain,  a 
large  proportion  would  otherwise  have  to  be  maintained  in  Poor  Law 
institutions.  They  even  contain  a  number  of  pauper  children,  sent  to 
them  by  the  Destitution  Authorities.!  We  received  a  certain  amount 
of  evidence  about  them,  and  we  made  special  inquiries  of  the  London 
County  Council,  from  whom  we  have  received  three  valuable  statements 
on  the  subject.il  What  has  most  particu'arly  struck  us  is  the  overlapping 
and  confusion  which  results  from  the  division  of  authority.  The  Industrial  • 
Schools  have  so  essentially  the  same  object  and  task  as  the  Boarding 
Schools  of  the  Destitution  Authorities  and  the  Certified  Schools  made  use 
of  by  these  Authorities,  and  ihey  deal  to  so  large  an  extent  with  the 
same  classes  of  children,  that  we  see  no  reason  for  any  separation  or 
distinction  between  them.  The  Destitution  Authority  themselves  make 
no  such  distinction,  sending  boys,  for  instance,  indiscriminately  to  those 
training  ships  which  the  Local  Government  Board  has  "  certified "  as 
schools  or  homes, ^  and  those  which  the  Home  Office  has  "  certified  " 
as  Industrial  Schools.**  Indeed,  in  half  a  dozen  cases,  at  least  (including 
one  out  of  the  seven  English  training  ships),  the  same  institution  is  certified 
both  by  the  Home  Office  and  the  Local  Government  Board  ;■]■•[-  receives. 

Fiftieth  Eeport  ....  on  Industrial  and  Eeformatory  Schools,  1906,  p.  162. 
t  Jhid.,  pp.  6,  7. 

J  **  Destitution,"  says  the  report  of  the  first  of  these  industrial  schools  to  be 
established  in  London,  *'  is  the  primary  condition  of  a  boy's  admission."  (The  Report 
of  the  Boys*  Home  Industrial  Schoollncorporated  Society,  1907.) 

§  Thus,  the  residential  industrial  schools  received  in  1906,  from  the  various 
Destitution  Authorities  in  Grrcat  Britain,  JS6,230;  representing  payment  for  over 
«^00  boys  and  girls.  (Fiftieth  Eoport  ....  on  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools, 
1906,  p.  22.)  Especially  in  Scotland  have  the  Industrial  Schools  been  used  for 
Poor  Law  children  ;  and  about  half  the  money  now  collected  by  the  Home  Office  in 
respect  of  children  in  the  Scottish  Industrial  Schools  is  collected  from  Parish 
Oouncils;  a  sum  which  will  be,  under  the  Children's  Act,  1908,  largely  increased. 
We  shall  recur  later  bo  the  extent  to  which,  in  G-lasgowand  Liverpool  the  Destitution 
Authorities  send  Outdooj-  Relief  Children  to  the  Day  Industrial  Schools. 

li  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  3549,  39993-40002,  45157,  46C00,  46070, 
'93187,  and  Appendices  No.  LXXXIL,  Par.  12,  to  Yol.  IV.,  and  Nos.  IX.,  LXXIIL, 
^nd  LXXIV.  to  Yol.  IX 

%  The  "Indefatigable"  at  Birkenhead,  the  '*  Mercury"  at  Southampton,  and  the 

Wellesley  "  at  Newcastle. 

The  "  Clio,"  the  "  Mount  Edgecumbe,"  the  "  Wellesley,"  at  Newcastle,  the 

National  Nautical  '*  (late  "  iB^ormidable  "),  and  the  *'  Southampton." 

tt  These  doubly  certified  schools,  under  both  the  Home  Office  and  the  Local 
Government  Board,  appear  to  include  the  St.  Joseph's  Home  at  Darlington,  the 
Northumberland  Yillage  Homes  at  Whitley,  the  Princess  Mary  Yillage  Homes  at 
Addlestone,  the  St.  Elizabeth  School  of  Industry  at  Salisbury,  and  the  Training  Ship 
"Wellesley"  at  Newcastle.  The  Church  of  England  Waifs  and  Strays  Society, 
which  has  between  700  and  800  children  "  boarded-out,"  and  about  2,700  in  100 

Homes  "  of  various  grades,  has  some  of  these  Homes  certified  by  the  Local  Covern- 
ment  Board,  and  some  (as  Industrial  schools)  by  the  Home  Office.  (Report  of  Royal 
Commission  on  Care  and  Control  of  the  Feeble-minded,  1908,  Yol.  II.,  Qs.  12994, 
13003-13004,  13009.) 
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in  respect  of  identical  children,  grants  from  the  former  and  pa^^ments 
by  the  Boards  of  Guardians  under  the  authority  of  the  latter;  and  is 
presumably  visited  by  the  Inspectors  of  both  departments  who  do  not 
communicate  to  each  other  their  several  reports.  Jn  Scotland,  where  the 
device  of  "  certifying"  is  unknown  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  we 
gather  that  suitable  children  (who  are  usually  returned  among  those 
boarded-out  ")  are  sent  by  the  Destitution  Authorities  indiscriminately, 
and  the  wee^^^iy  payments  made  at  the  same  normal  rates,  to  the 
Industrial  Schools  to  which  the  Government  is  paying  grants,  and  to 
other  institutions  unconnected  with  the  Home  Office,  the  Government 
Grants  being  paid  in  respect  of  pauper  and  non-pauper  children  alike. 

What  stands  out  is  the  extraordinary  lack  of  co-ordination,  or  even  of 
mutual  consciousness  of  each  other's  existence,  between  the  operations 
of  the  Destitution  Authority  and  of  the  Authorities  administering  the 
Industrial  and  Reformatory  Schools  Acts.  Both  Authorities  are  admit- 
tedly dealing  to  a  large  extent  with  children  of  the  same  class.  "  The 
fact  of  children  being  sent  to  one  kind  (of  school)  or  to  the  other,  is,"  we 
are  informed,  "largely  accidental";*  depending,  as  we  gather,  when  no 
•  offence  against  the  criminal  law  has  been  committed,  chiefly  on  which 
Authority  gets  hold  of  the  case  first.  It  was  expressly  stated  that: 
"There  is  at  present  no  co-  peration  between  the  Council,"  acting  under 
the  Industrial  and  Reformatory  Schools  Acts,  and  Boards  of  Guardi;ins."f 
"  There  is  no  record,"  we  are  informed,  "  as  to  whether  any  of  the  families 
from  which  children  are  sent  to  Industrial  Schools  are  in  receipt  of  Poor 
Law  relief.  No  inquiry  is  made  .  .  .  upon  this  point,  and  the  fact  of 
such  relief  being  gr.inted  would  not  disqualifj^  a  child  for  admission  to  an 
Industrial  School." J  "The  parents  of  many  of  the  children,"  in  the 
Industrial  Schools  of  the  London  County  Council,  "  are  .  .  .  persons  who 
frequent  Workhouses  and  Casual  Wards." §  JNo  fewer  than  113  cases 
were  brought  to  our  notice  in  which,  within  a  single  year,  in  London 
alone,  the  same  family  had  been  relieved  out  of  the  same  fund  of  rates  and 
taxes,  by  one  or  more  children  being  sent  to  Industrial  Schools,  whilst 
other  children,  together  with  the  parents,  were  being  maintained  (often 
as  "  Ins-and-Outs  ")  in  one  or  other  Poor  Law  institution.  Many  parents 
who  have  already  been  relieved  by  having  some  of  their  children 
placed  in  Industrial  Schools  are  subsequently  relieved  under  the  Pxior 
Law,  by  admission  to  the  Casual  Ward  or  Workhouse,  and  even 
occasionally,  by  Outdoor  Relief.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that 
different  children  of  the  same  family  will  be  simultaneously  maintained 
in  Industrial  or  Reformatory ;  Schools  and  in  Poor  Law  SchGols.||  We 
have  even  come  across  a  ease  in  which  the  mother  was  in  receipt  of 
Outdoor  Relief  in  respect  of  s  >me  children,  another  child  was  in  a 
Poor  Law  School,  and  another  in  an  Indu-strial  School ;  and  we  may  here 
add,  though  it  anticipates  a  future  section  of  this  Report,  that  some  of 
the  children  are  being  fed  at  school  during  the  winter  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Local  Education  Authority* 


*  Evidence  heioTe  the  Commission,  Appendix  I^o.  IX.,  Par.  23,  to  Yol.  IX.  See 
Q.9?i[S7. 

t  Ihid.,  Ap-aendix  Ko.  IX.  (Par.  23),  to  Yol.  IX.    ,  . 
:j:  Ibid.,  Par.  22. 

§  Ibid.,  Appendix  No.  LXXIY.  (Par.  3),  to  Yol.  IX. 

II  A  case  wasiaddnced  to  US  in  wMch,  three  daughters  being  already  in  , a  Poor 
Law  School,  a  fourth  daughter  was  sent  to  an  industrial  school.  In  another  ca<se, 
one  child  was  sent  to  an  industrial  school  jmd  another,  simultaneously,  tO;  rthe 
Workhouse.    {Ibid.,  Appendix  No.  LXXI7.  (A)  to  Yol.  IX.) 
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•  There  is  one  deVelapment  of^  thfe  Industrial'  Siijbooi  wMch  ;comes  very 
nearLindeed  to  the  work  of  the  Destitution  Authority;  In  a  score  of 
towns  iai  England  and  Scotland  there  have  been  estaMished  Day  Industrial 
Schools.    "  The  first  idea  of  a  preventive  institution/'  we  are  informed ^ 

seems  indeed  to  h-ave  been  a  day  feeding  school  which,  planted  in  the 
.thick  of- the  slums,  was  to  fight  at  close  quarters  against  parental  neglect 
and  the  evil  association  of  which  the  children  were  the  victims."*  At  the 
Bayilndustrial  School  the  child  attends  from  6.0  a.m.  or  8.0  a, in.  in.  the 
nffiormng  till  6.0  p.m.  at  night,  having  provided  for  him  not  only  instriaction, 
but  also  properly  supei-vised  recreation  and  three  meals  of  ^  plain  whole- 
aomeifood.'  The  children  may  be  committed  by  the  magistrate,  or- ordered 
to  attend  by  the  Local  Education  Authority,  or  merely  admitted  on  the 
application  of  their  parents.  In  every  case  the  law  has  required  a  payment 
of  at  least  1^.  to  be  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  parents,  whilst  the 
Oovernment  Grant  is  limited  to  Is.  per  week.  -  For  the^e  and  other  reasons 
the  Day  Industrial  Schools  have  not  made  much  progress,  and  in  half  a 
dozen  towns  they  have  even  been  •discontinued.  Such  schools,  however, 
e&peeially  under  the  wider  powers  given  by  the  Children's-  Act,  190^, 
appear  to  us  to  have  a  very  distinct  use  for  the  large  class  of  parents— ^ 
usually  widowed  mothers- — who  <jan  earn  a  livelihood  only  by  being  absent 
from  home  for  the  whole  day,  and  who  are  quite  unable  properly  to  kok 
after  their  children.  We  have  already  described  in  what  an- enormous 
pi-opoartion  of  cases  the  children  whom  the  Destitution  Authopities  are 
maintaining  on  Outdoor  Relief  are  demonstrably  suffering' in  body  and 
inind,  and  growing  up  to  be  themselves  weaklings,  paupers,  and  criminals, 
from  the  inability  or  neglect  of  the  parents,  to  whom  the  Destitution 
Authorities  are  encrusting  the  scanty  dole  of  Outdoor  Relief  for  the 
Ishildren,  to  give  them  the  necessary  amount  of  care  and  attention.^  It  is, 
^-e  think,  a  most  unfortunate  consequence  of  the  separation  of  the 
^provision  for  the  children  w^ho  come  under  the  Poor  Law  from  that  made 
for  other  children  i  in:  the  same  locality,  that  only  in  two  towns  does  it 
«eem  to  have  occurred  to  the  Destitution  Authority  to  make  use  of  the 
Day  Industrial  Schools  as  a  means  of  providing  for  the  children  on  Outdoor 
Relief.  At  Liverpool  the  Board  of  Gruardians  pays  a  week  to  the 
Local  Education  Authority  for  each  child  admitted  with  their  approval, 
the  cases  being ''  the  children  of  poor  widows  whose  means  are  insufficient 
to  provide  the  children  with  adequate  food,  or  of  women  who  have  been 
deserted  by  their  husbands,  both  of  which  classes  have  to  earn  what  living 
they  can  in.  employment  which  very  frequently  requires  . them  to ^  leave 
home  early  in  the  morning."  In  Glasgow,  too,  the  Parish  Council  arranges 
with  the  Local  Education  Authority  for  a  number  of  children  of  widows 
on  Outdoor- Relief  to  be  sent  to  one  or  other  of  the  four  Day  Industrial 
Schools^  which  the  '  Joint  Delinquency.  Board,  a  municipal  authority, 
maintains ;  and  the  Parish  Council  pays  Is.  a  week  for  each  child  so  sent. 
It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  such  "  day  feeding  schools/'  to  use  the 
old  phrase,  are  apparently  exactly  what  is  needed  for  the  children  of  those 
widowed'i mothers  who  cannot  be  trusted  to  expend  wisely  on  their 
children  the  full  amount  necessary  for  their  maintenance^  and  yet  who  al-e 


*  Fiftieth  Eeport  .  .  .of  the  Inspector  .  .  .  ofEeformatorj  and  Indu«triarl 
Schools,  1906  (Od.  3759),  p.  15. 

t  We  anked  one  doctor,  with  reference  .to  the  insufiicieiit  r  lief  allowed  to  widows 
with  children,  Is  that  bringing,  up  the  children  to  he  good  wage-earners  and  heal thji^ 
men  and  women?  And  he  replied :  .  "  IS'o,  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  .  .  .  the  next 
generation  will  suffer."    (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  75939,  75940.) 
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not  morally  bad  enough,  or  mentally  defective  enough,  to  warrant  their 
children  being  completely  taken  out  of  their  control.^  If  the  children 
attend  the  Day  Industrial  School  from  inorning  to  night,  it  is  possible 
absolutely  to  ensure  their  being  properly  fed,  clothed,  taught,  and 
supervised,  without  running  the  risk  of  subsidising  the  mother  in  careless 
or  irregular  habits  of  life.  The  mother,  in  fact,  may  be  set  free  to  earn 
her  own  liviog,  and,  if  possible,  provide  the  rent,  without  Outdoor  Relief 
in  any  ordinary  form,  and  without  the  family  home  being  broken  up. 
Such  a  "  Day  feeding  School "  has,  we  believe,  once  or  twice  been  started 
by  English  Boards  of  Guardians,  only  to  be  abandoned. t  The  Day 
Industrial  School  stands,  in  a  score  of  towns,  ready  to  hand,  offering 
exactl}/  what  is  needed.  Yet  so  strong  is  the  influence  of  the  separate 
existence  of  the  Destitution  Authority,  and  so  intense  is  its  jealousy  of 
any  other  Authority,  that  onl}^  in  two  towns  have  any  children  been  sent 
to  what  apparently  seems  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  the  institution  of  a 
rival  Authority. t  In  Edinburgh,  the  Parish  Council,  rather  than  send 
the  children  whom  their  widowed  mothers  could  not  look  after  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  to  the  Day  Industrial  School  which  the  Edinburgh 
School  Board  maintains,  where  they  would  be  properly  supervised,  has. 
preferred  to  start  a  feeding  scheme  of  its  own,  distributing  to  such 
Outdoor  Relief  children  as  desired  them,  tickets  entitling  them  to  cheap 
meals  in  eating-houses,  where  (as  we  ourselves  noticed)  the  conditions  as 
to  the  serving  of  the  meals,  and  the  manners  of  the  children — ^entirely 
without  supervision — ^^are  anything  but  civilising.§  Everywhere  else  the 
children  of  the  widowed  mother  on  Outdoor  Relief  are  left,  so  far  as  the 
Destitution  Authority  is  concerned,  in  the  condition  that  we  have 
described. 

It  ha«,  however,  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  anomaly  that  children  should 
be  dealt  with  by  a  Police  Authority ;  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
Industrial  Schools  of  Borough  or  County  Councils  in  England  and  Wales 
has  now,  on  the  pressing  advice  of  the  Home  Oflice  itself — ^possibly  even 
to  a  stretching  of  the  law — been  transferred  to  the  Education  Committees 
of  those  Councils.  |j  This  transfer  has  been  emphasised  by  the  modifications 
in  the  law  effected  by  the  Children's  Act  of  1908.  The  provision  for  the 
children  now  in  these  schools  has  accordingly  become  part  of  the  work  of 
the  Local  Education  Authority,  which  we  have  now  to  describe. 

*  lUd.,  Qs.  30622  (Par.  44),  43441-4344t),  43649-43654,  44215.  45157,  46502,  46503  ; 
Appendix  No.  LXXXII.  (Par.  12)  to  Yol.  lY. ;  Appendix  No.  LXXIII.  to  Yol.  IX. 

t  Under  its  Local  Act  of  1831  the  Birminghani  Poor  Law  Authority  had  power  t€> 
establish  such  a  school  {Ihid.^  Q.  4S653).  The  Manchester  Board  of  Guardians 
actually  maintained  such  a  school,  including  three  meals  a  day,  for  its  Outdoor 
Helief  Children,  for  some  years  between  1856  and  1866. 

%  The  Children's  Act  of  1908  removes  all  possible  doubt  as  to  the  competence  of 
the  Destitution  Authority  to  pay  the  necessary  shilling  a  week  for  the  child's 
voluntary  admission  to  a  day  industrial  school  (Sees.  75,  78) ;  and  both  to  punish 
drunken  parents,  and  to  enforce  committal  to  a  residential  industrial  school  of  their 
neglected  children  (Sees.  11,  56). 

§  *'  A  feeding  scheme,  whereby  the  children  of  paupers  residing  in  Edinburgh,  who 
apply  for  its  benefits,  are  supplied  with  hot  dinners  daily  (except  Sunday)  has  now- 
been  instituted  for  some  years,  and  is  very  successful.  It  is  under  the  charge  of  a 
lady  inspector,  who  reports  to  a  committee  monthly.  The  dinners  to  the  children 
are  supplied  at  restaurants  near  the  several  schools  in  the  city.  The  outlay  is  not 
large,  £60  per  month  or  thereby ;  an.d  the  average  number  of  children  daily  supplied 
is  about  390.  The  class  for  whom  this  scheme  is  specially  meant  to  apply  is  the 
children  of  widows  who  are  employed  at  work  all  day,  such  as  charing,  etc.,  and  who 
have  little  time  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  their  children."  (Evidence  before  th® 
Commission,  Qs.  61371  (Par.  12),  61552-61563,  61832  (Par.  9). 

II  Home  Office  Circular,  1903. 
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(c)  Children  Under  the  Education  Authorit?.  ri  > 

The  principal  public  body  in  England  and  Wale^  dealing  with  children 
of  school  age  is,  of  course,  the  Local  Education  Authority.  Beginning 
originally  as  the  School  Board,  a  mere  supplementary  organisation, 
established  only  where  required,  to  supply  elementary  schooling  only  for 
those  poor  children  for  whom  their  parents  and  the  various  churches  and 
voluntary  agencies  had  failed  to  provide,  it  has  become  definitely  the 
Local  Education  Authority,  necessarily  existing  in  eyery  district  of 
England  and  Wales,  empowered  or  required,  not  merely  to  supply 
deficiencies,  but  to  see  that  all  the  children  of  the  locality  whatever  their 
social  grade,  have  provided  for  them  all  the  education,  whatever  its  kind 
or  degree,  which  is,  in  the  public  interest,  deemed  necessary.  Thus,  in 
place  of  the  "  common  school,"  of  uniform  type,  provided  in  sufficient 
numbers  as  required,  we  have  the  Local  Education  Authority  systematically 
laying  itself  out  to  equip  its  area  with  the  varied  array  of  different  kinds 
of  schools  that  the  multifarious  needs  and  idiosyncrasies  of  its  children 
demand — elementary  schools  and  secondary  schools ;  day  schools  and' 
boarding  schools  ;  schools  for  the  precocious  and  schools  for  the  mentally 
defective  ;  schools  for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  crippled ; 
trade  schools  and  domestic  economy  schools  ;  schools  for  the  children  who 
are  well,  and  schools  for  the  children  who  are  suffering  from  anaemia  or 
incipient  tuberculosis,  favus,  or  ringworm.  In  Scotland  the  School  Boards 
are  at  least  keeping  pace  in  development  with  the  Local  Education 
Authorities  of  England  and  Wales.  Only  in  Ireland  are  there  yet  no) 
Local  Authorities  for  Education. 

(i.)  Medical  Inspection  and  Treatment. 

But  the  Local  Education  Authorities  do  not  stop  at  the  provision  of 
schooling.  Many  of  the  children  attending  the  public  elementary  schools 
were  found  to  be  suffering  from  lack  of  medical  attendance  and  treatment; 
they  had  upon  them  untreated  cuts  and  sores ;  they  had  adenoid  growths^ 
requiring  surgical  removal;  their  glands  and  tonsils  were  swollen  and 
inflamed ;  they  had  incipient  curvature  needing  remedial  drill ;  their 
eyesight  was  often  defective,  sometimes  rapidly  degenerating  for  lack  of 
proper  spectacles ;  they  had  discharges  from  the  ears,  and  inflaiined 
eyelids,  and  skin  diseases  of  various  kinds— to  say  nothing  of  such  gravely 
contagious  conditions  as  ringworm  and  favus,  and  "dirty  heads."*  In 
the  large  towns  of  Scotland  the  condition  of  the  children  in  these  respects 
was  found  to  be,  if  anything,  even  worse  than  in  England. f  These  tens 
of  thousands  of  children  were,  from  one  cause  or  another,  plainly  destitute 

*  We  may  give  two  testimonies  out  of  many.  At  Wimbledon,  which  is  not 
a  "  slum"  district,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  found,  in  1904,  "out  of  an  average 
attendance  of  5,430  in  the  total  of  schools,  358  cases  of  defects  of  sight  have  been 
detected  in  the  year  ....  216  affections  of  the  nose,  throat,  and  ear  ....  and 
the  total  number  of  notifications  sent  to  parents  in  the  year  from  the  5,430  is  852, 
which  works  out  at  15"  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  children."  (Report  of  Inter- 
Departmental  Committee  on  Medical  Inspection,  Vol.  II.,  Cd.  2784,  p.  200,  Q.  5582.V 
Out  of  2,378  children  in  Worcestershire  Schools  examined  by  the  Schools'  Medical 
Officers  under  the  new.  Act,  1,660  were  in  such  a  condition  that  it  was  necessary  to 
call  the  attention  of  their  parents ;  545  had  neglected  heads ;  254  had  neglected 
teeth ;  279  had  enlarged  tonsils  and  adenoids  ;  there  were  44  cases  of  external  ey© 
diseases;  120  cases  of  defective  eyesight;  70  children  were  consumptive;  and  115- 
were  anaemic. 

t  See  the  Report  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  Physical  Training  (Scotland),  1903,^ 
Qs.  56943,  56945-56950,  and  the  special  investigations  into  the  physical  condition  of 
the  children  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Dundee. 
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of  the  medioad' attendance -tha^' was  Dkjes^^^^        tlieiB^.  ^  According  to  law 
it  was  the  duty  of  their  parents  to  provide  this  needed  medical  attendance, 
and,  in  case  of  inability  to  pay  for  it,  to  apply  to  the  Relieving  Officer  for 
a  medical  order.    It  was  „  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  grant 
that  medical,  order  wheneyer -necessary,  and  to  prosecute  the  parents  under 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act  if  the}^  failed  to  apply.    It  is 
difficult  at  the  present  day  to  understand  how  the  Destitution  Authorities, 
■even  from  their  o\\  n  standpoint  of  keepiug.  down  pauperism,  can  ever 
have  reconciled  themselves  to  allowing  so  great  a  mass  of  destitutioia  (with 
respect  to  medical  attendance)  to  remain  unrelieved.    So  far  as  we  can 
ascertain,  tbey  do  not  seem  either  to  have  taken  any  steps  to  furnish  the 
medical  treatment  of  which  these  children  were  clearly  destitute ;  nor  yet, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  have  acted  upon  their  statutory  duty  of 
proceeding  aganist  the  parents  who  were  thus  guilty  of  neglect  of  their 
children.    We  find  them  even  complaining  of  .  the  action  of  the  School 
Boards  in  pressing  that  every  child  detained  at  home  through  illness 
.should  be  seen  by  a  doctor.    Thus  the  Chairman  .of  the  Atcham  Board  of 
Ouardians — so  widely  known  for  its  strict  administration — complained  in 
1890  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  Local  Education  Authorities.    "The  action 
of  School  Boards,"  he  writes,  "  is  telling  upon  the  question  of  Medical 
Belief,  as  some  School  Boards^  insist  upon  medical  certificates  being 
■obtained  when  the  reason  for  non-attendance  of  the  child  at  school  is 
alleged  to  be  sickness;  and  thii^.„many  poor  people,  who  would  be  able  to 
provide  for  slight  ailments  by  warmth,  care,  and  attention,  are  driven  to 
the  District  Medical  Officer  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  this  certificate, 
and  thus  becoming  pauperised.    This  might  be  avoided  by  the  School 
Boards  engaging  -  a :  medical  iman  : to  visit,,  examine,  and  certify  for  these 
purposes,  if  not  satisfied- with  their  existing  officers.    It  appears  to  be 
necessary  for  the  Guardians  to  watch  this  most  closely  so  as  to  prevent 
Medical  Relief  being  abused.    It  is  d  esirable  to  study  what  fcte^.  s  can  be 
taken,  for  this  end." ^    In  Scotland,  where  the  services  of  the  Pooi^  Law 
doctor  are  seldom^  if  ever,  granted  to  persons  not  already  on  the  pauper 
roll,;  even  less  is  done  than  in  England.,  The  Parish  Councils  have,  of 
course,  the.  excuse  .that  the  Scottish  Pcor  Law  does  not  permit  the  grant 
even  of  medical  relief  to  the  dependents  of  able-bodied  men,  however 
destitute  the  men  and  however  ill  their  dependents  might  be. f    But  the 
law  does  not  prevent  the.  Scottish  Parish  Councils  from  providing  medical 
treatment  for  the  children  of  widows  or  for  those  of  disabled. men .;  and  we 
do  not  find  that  any  better  provision  has  been.  made. for  the  relief  of  the 
glaring  destitution  of  these  children,  than  for  those  of  the  able-bodied  mem 
What  is  even  worse,,  we  do  not  find  that  the  Destitution  Authorities 
liave  even  troubled,  in  this  respect,  to  Icok  after  the  children  whom  they 
were  themselves  maintaining.    The  Reportsj  of  our  own  Children's  Investi- 
gator, as  to  the  physical  ccndition  of  these  Outdoor  Eelief  children  in 
London*  at.  Liverpool,  and  e]sewhere,  brirg  to  fight  innumerable  cases  of 
iin'treated  ,  sores  and  ;  eczema,  untreated  ef  ysipeks  and  swollen  glands, 
untreated  ringworm  and  impetigo,  untreated  heart  disease  and  phthijsis. 

*  Report  of  Chairman' of  the  Atcham  Board  of  Guardians,  Juhe  24tb,  1890. 

t  In  Scotland,  >as  we- were- informed  by  the  Medical  Member  of  the  Local 
CrpTernment  Board -for  Scotland,  "  an  able-bodied  applicant  as  such  is  not  entitled  to 
relief,  evren  if.  he  is  destitute;^  and  it  does  freqnentlj  happen  that  he  has  sick 
dependents.  These,  if  not  in  desertion,  cannot  receive  medical  or  other  relief, 
although  they  may-  be  dying  of  disease."  {Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  56605, 
Par-.-M.) 

X  Report  .  .  .  or.  the  Condition  oflhe  Childi-en,  by  X)r.  E.  Williams,  1908. 
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There  wa^/'  she  reports,  "one  exaggerated  instance.'  .  The 

children,"  whom  the  Board  of  Guardians  were  maintaining  on  Outdoor 
Relief,  were  in  so  filthy  and  neglected  a  state  that  the  School  Nurse 
herself  interviewed  the  mother.  Later  the  mother  was  formally  wwned 
not  by  anyone,  sent  by  the  Guardians — but  by  "  the  National  Society  for 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  whose  Inspector  visited  her  and 
examined  the  children."*  The  state  of  things  is  the  same  in  the  large 
towns  of  Scotland.  In  the  elaborate  investigations  that  have  been  made 
into  the  condition  of  the  school  children  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
Dundee,  the  fact  is  brought  to  light  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  children 
who  are  found  to  be  suffering  from  lack  of  medical  attendance,  with  all 
sorts  of  untreated  ailments,  are  children  whom  the  Parish  Councils  are 
maintaining  on  Outdoor  Relief. f 

Owing  to  this  widespread  failure  of  the  Destitution  Authorities  in 
England  and  Scotland  alike  to  relieve  the  destitution  of  children  in  the 
matter  of  medical  attendance,  and  to  the  equal  failure  of  voluntary 
agencies,^  we  find  the  duty  gradually  undertaken^even  to  the  stretching 
of  their  legal  powers§ — by  one  or  two  other  authorities*  In  the- smaller 
Boroughs  we  see  the  Local  Health  Authority  permitting  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  to  accede  to  the  express  or  implied  invitation  of  the 
Local  Education  Authority  to  institute  a  medical  examination  of  all  the 
children  in  the  public  elementary  schools  ;  sometimes  on  the  plea  of 
detecting  infectious  disease,  sometimes  frankly  to  discover  physical  defects 
rendering  the  children  unfit  to  profit  by  the  instruction.  In  town  after 
town  we  see  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  advisinir  on  the,  children'=s 
diseases,,  as  well  as  on  defective  eyesight  and  hearing,  sometimes  systemati- 
cally weighing  and  testing  all  the  children. ||  We  see  the  Town  Gouncife. 
Health  Visitors  following  the  children  back  to  their  homes,  and  giving 
advice  to  the  parents  how  to  treat  the  defects  disco vered.5  Occasionally 
a  special  nurse  is  engaged  by  the  Town  or  District  Council,**  to  visit  the 
homes,  in  order  to  offer  her  services  gratuitously  for  actual  treatment  of 
the  cases  as  well  as  to  advise  the  mothers  how  to  remedy  the  trouble  and 
prevent  its  recurrence.  In  this  way  the  Local  Health  Authority  has,  in 
many  towns,  undertaken  a  proportion  of  the  Medical  Relief  of  poor 


*  Ihid.,  p.  155. 

t  Keport  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  Physical  Training  (Scotland j,190S. 

X  Report  of  Inter- Departmental  Committee  on  Medical  Inspection^  190^,  Yol.  L,. 
Od.  2779,  Par.  7,  p.  2  ;  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Physical  iTraining. (Scotland),. 
1903. 

§  As  lately  as  1905  it  conld  be  said  that  '*  there  is  no  BpeciJS.^  Btat«tory  iprovisioB 
for  Local  Education  Anthorities  to  conduct  the  medical  inspection  of  the  children 
attending  the  Public  Elementary  Schools."  (Report  of  IntervDepartmental.GaminQittee 
on  Medical  Inspection,  1905,  Yol.  I.,  p..  2.)  School  doctors  and  sch^joltnurses  were 
appointed  as  being  "  necessary  cheers  "  to  fichools,  under  the  gGneral;powers  of  the 
Education  Act  (i6icl.,  Yol.  II.,  Q.  99.) 

II  Thus  at  Salford,  we  learij,  *' children  suffering  from  ringworm  are iexeliidjed 
from  school,  and  parents  [are]  advised  what  to  do..  .  .  .  Ghildren- suffering  .from 
pediculosis  are  pointed  out  to  the  teachers,  who  interview  the  children  and  give 
instructions  as  to  treatment.  Where  the  teacher's  infiuenGe  is  insufficient,  the 
parents  are  seen  by  the  Medical  Officer.  In  this  way  a  considerable  improveinent 
has  been  effected."  (Annual  Report  of  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Salford,  1904,. 
p.  9.) 

^  Thus,  to  f^ive  one  example  out  of  many.  At  Liverpool,  the  female  Inspector-® 
of  the  Public  Health  Authority  "  visit  children  suffering  from  ringwornj;,  eoi?p  eyes^ 
sore  heads,  skin  diseases,  etc."  (Annual,  Report  of  Medical  Officer  of  Health*.f<yr 
Liverpool,  1905,  p.  89.) 

**  As  at  Reading  and  Widnes  and  "Wimbledon  (Ropoft  of  lnter^Dapartmental 
Committee  on  Medical  Inspection,  1905,  Yol.  I.,  p.  6  ;  Yol.  II. >  pp.  161-166). 
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<children,  which  the  Destitution  Authority,  dominated  by  its  desire  at 
^11  hazards  to  restrict  its  work,  had  failed  to  provide.* 

In  London  and  the  larger  Boroughs  we  see  the  work  which  the 
Destitution  Authorities  refused  or  neglected  to  do  undertaken  by  the 
'Local  Education  Authorities  themselves.  School  Medical  Officers  and 
School  Nurses  have  been  appointed,  whose  business  it  is  to  examine  all 
the  children ;  to  discover  all  physical  defects ;  to  test  eyesight  and 
hearing,  and  advise  what  steps  should  be  taken  as  to  treatment ;  to 
instruct  the  mothers  how  to  remedy  the  evils  ;  to  supply  gratuitously  or 
at  a  nominal  charge  the  spectacles  required  by  the  child's  defective 
•eyesight  ;f  and,  in  not  a  few  cases,  even  systematically  to  provide  the 
treatment  required.J  "  In  Liverpool  .  .  .  over  50,000  dressings 
have  been  done  in  the  course  of  1904.  In  Birmingham  there  have  been  in 
lour  schools  over  20,000  dressings  in  twelve  months.  ...  At  Reading 
a  nurse  is  employed  .  .  .  to  attend  to  the  heads  of  verminous  children 
where  the  parents  fail  to  do  so."§  In  1907,  by  statute  and  by  order  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  these  duties  were  not  only  sanctioned,  bat  were 
even  made  obligatory  on  all  Local  Education  Authorities,  with  regard  to 
all  the  children  in  attendance  at  public  elementary  schools.||  Nor  are 
the  Local  Education  Authorities  to  stop  at  mere  inspection.  "  It  is 
mportant,"  declares  the  Board  of  Education  "  that  Local  Education  Autho- 
rities should  keep  in  view  the  desirability  of  ultimately  formulating  and 
submitting  to  the  Board  for  their  approval  under  Section  13  (1)  [h)  of 
the  Act,  schemes  for  the  amelioration  of  the  evils  revealed  by  medical 
inspection,  including  in  centres  v/here  it  appears  desirable,  the  establish- 
ment of  School  surgeries  or  clinics,  such  as  exist  in  some  cities  of  Europe, 
for  further  medical  examination,  or  the  specialised  treatment  of  ringworm, 
Cental  caries  or  diseases  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  or  the  skin.  It  is  clear  that 
to  point  out  the  presence  of  uncleanliness,  defect  or  disease  does  not 
absolve  an  authority  from  the  consequent  duty  of  so  applying  its  statutory 
powers  as  to  secure  their  amelioration,  and  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 
their  future  recurrence  or  development."^  Accordingly,  a  "  school  clinic  ' 
iias  already  been  established  by  the  Bradford  Education  Committee. 

This  deliberate  invasion  of  the  sphere  of  the  Destitution  Authority  by 
the  Local  Education  Authority,  so  far  as  concerns  the  medical  attendance 
of  the  20  per  cent,  of  the  population  who  ai-e  of  school  age,  has  been 

*  For  the  extent  to  which  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  had,  even  by  1904, 
carried  the  medical  inspection  and  treatment  of  school  children,  see  Ihid.^  Yol.  I., 
pp.  89-99. 

t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  38768  (Par.  8),  38766. 

%  Eeport  of  Inter-Departmental  Committee  on  Medical  Inspection,  1905,  Yoh  L, 
pp.  89-99  ;  see  also  Q.  3744  of  Yol.  II.  of  the  same.  At  Croydon,  the  Local  Education 
Authority  itself  cures  ringworm,  free  of  charge  to  all  children  attending  the  Public 
Elementary  Schools,  by  the  Rontgen-ray  process,  at  an  expense  of  about  £100  a  year. 
(Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  22952;  Annual  Report  of  Medical  Officer  of 
IHealth  for  Croydon,  1905,  p.  90 ;  Annual  Report  to  the  London  County  Council  of 
the  Medical  Officer  (Education)  for  1906-1907,  p.  34.)  In  various  towns,  as  at  Grlasgow 
(under  its  Police  Act),  and  in  several  of  the  Metropolitan  boroughs,  verminous 
children  are  treated  free  of  charge  by  the  Local  Health  Authority,  under  the  Cleansing 
of  Persons  Act,  1897.  (Annual  Report  of  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  G-lasgow, 
1905,  p.  132.) 

§  Report  of  Inter-Departmental  Committee  on  Medical  Inspection,  1905,  Yol.  I., 
p.  6. 

II  Education  (Administrative  Provisions)  Act,  1907,  Sec.  13  ;  Memorandum  on 
Medical  Inspection  of  Children  (Board  of  Education  Circular,  No.  576),  November, 
1907. 

^  Memorandum  on  Medical  Inspection  of  Children  (Board  of  Education  Circular 
lS"o.  676),  November,  1907. 
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unfavourably  commented  on.*    It  has  been  represented  that  should  ther 

action  taken  by  some  Local  Education  Authorities  become  universal  

as  seems  now  to  be  required  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  a  condition  for 
its  Grants — there  can  be,  in  respect  of  the  medical  attendance  of  this^ 
large  section  of  the  population,  no  destitution  left  to  be  relieved  by  the 
Destitution  Authorities.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  that  the  medical 
inspection,  and  consequent  medical  treatment,  of  school  children  is  not. 
only  financially  advantageous  to  the  Local  Education  Authorities  by 
securing  a  higher  average  attendance,  but  also  vital  both  to  national 
health  and  national  wealth  production,  and  has  been,  by  the  virtual 
abdication  of  the  Destitution  Authorities,  too  long  delayed.  Nor  can- 
we  altogether  blame  the  Boards  of  Guardians  and  Parish  Councils  for 
this  abdication.  They  have  never  been  told  to  search  out  destitution) 
in  the  matter  of  medical  attendance.  They  have  been  called  upon  only 
to  provide  such  medical  relief  as  was  actually  applied  for.  They  have^ 
been  praised  for  deterring  people  fj^om  applying  for  medical  orders  by 
means  of  inquisitorial  inquiries,  giving  such  orders  "  on  loan "  and 
recovering  the  cost,  and  even  making  it  a  condition  that  the  head  of 
the  family  should  enter  the  workhouse  v/hen  his  child  was  ill.  In 
Scotland,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Poor  Law  does  not  permit  even  the  visit 
of  the  Parish  Doctor  to  the  sick  child  of  any  able-bodied  man. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  advantageous  that  the 
medical  attendance  of  poor  children  of  school  age  should  not  be  under- 
taken by  the  Destitution  Authority.  If  that  Authority  does  the  work^. 
it  does  it  as  "  Medical  Relief " ;  such  relief,  as  we  have  seen,  is  afforded 
grudgingly  ;  granted  only  to  those  who  apply  to  the  Kelieving  Officer 
almost  necessarily  made  to  depend,  not  on  the  gravity  of  the  illness  of 
the  child,  but  on  the  status  of  the  parent ;  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the 
parents  wish  to  be  without  it ;  and,  when  given,  given  wholly  uncon- 
ditionally and  usually  without  even  the  necessary  hygienic  advice.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  the  medical  examination  and  treatment  of  school  children 
by  the  Local  Education  Authority  (or  by  the  Local  Health  Authority 
at  its  instance)  is  never  of  the  nature  of  relief,  but  rather  of  hygienic; 
discipline.  It  is  systematically  applied  without  any  implication  of 
pauperism  to  all  children  who  are  found  to  need  it,  without  waiting 
for  application  to  be  made.  It  is  continued  so  long  as  is  found  necessary^ 
whether  or  not  the  parents  actively  desire  it.  And  it  always  takes  the 
form,  to  a  very  large  extent,  of  hygienic  advice,  obedience  to  which  is- 
strongly  pressed  both  on  the  child  and  on  the  parent.  This  medical 
inspection,  it  has  been  given  in  evidence  before  us.  has  actually  a  tendency 
to  increase  parental  responsibility.  When,  for  instance,  under  the  London 
Count}^  Council,  the  School  Nurse  visits  a  school  to  put  in  force  the 
cleansing  scheme,  "she  examines  every  child,  noting  all  that  have  ver^ 
minous  heads.  The  parents  are  notified  by  a  white  card,  on  which  is^ 
also  printed  directions  for  cleansing.  ...  At  the  end  of  a  week,  if 
not  cleansed,  the  child  is  made  to  sit  separately  from  the  rest  of  the 
class,  and  the  School  Attendance  Officer  serves  a  more  urgent  warning 
'  red  card  '  at  the  home.  The  Nurse,  too,  often  visits  to  offer  advice ; 
and  then,  if  in  another  week  the  child  is  still  unclean,  it  is  excluded, 
after  having  been  seen  by  the  Medical  Officer;  and  the  parent  is  pro- 
secuted for  not  sending  the  child  in  a  fit  state  to  school  "j-    Under  the 

*  Evidence  before  the  Commissioii,  Qs.  22952,  22953. 

t  Report  of  Medical  Officer  (Education)  to  London  County  Council,  1905, 
Appendix  III.,  p.  17.  During  the  year  1906-1907,  81,629  children  were  thus 
examined,  12,976  white  cards  were  issued,  6,090  red  cards,  and  there  were  277  pro- 
secutions, at  which  fines  were  imposed.    {Ibid,  for  1906-1907,  pp.  32,  33.) 


influence  of  such  a  system,  the  obligations  of  the  parents  in  tliis  one 
matter  of  cleanliness  have,  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years,  been  so 
greatly  increased  that  th^  proportion  of  vermiuous  children  has,  through 
the  exertions  of  the  mothers,  steadily  diminished.  The  expenditure 
incurred  from  public  funds,  far  from  being  "  relief  "  to  the  parents,  has 
been  actually  the  means  of  compelling  the  less  responsible  among  them 
to  devote  more  time  and  money  to  their  children's  welfare. 

(ii.)  School  Feeding, 

We  come  now  to  the  most  remarkable,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  the 
most  controversial,  of  the  invasions  by  the  Local  Education  Authority 
of  the  sphere  of  the  Destitution  Authority.  During  the  past  two  or 
three  decades,  m  London  and  more  than  100  other  towns,  in  England, 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  alike,  there  has  grown  up  a  system  by 
which,  under  the  auspices  and  with  the  active  assistance  of  the  Local 
Education  Authorities,  many  thousands  of  destitute  children  are  provided 
with  food.*  In  some  towns  a  larger  number  of  children  are  now,  each 
winter,  fed  in  the  schools  of  the  Local  Education  Authority,  than  are 
maintained  as  paupers  by  the  Destitution  Authority.  The  statistics  for 
the  Metropolis  are  specially  remarkable.  Between  the  ages  of  five  and 
fourteen  the  various  Boards  of  Guardians  in  London  relieve  on  an}^  one 
day  some  14,000  children  as  indoor  paupers  and  some  10,000  children 
as  outdoor  paupers.  But  in  March,  1908,  the  London  County  Council 
was  organising  the  simultaneous  feeding  of  no  fewer  than  49,000  children 
between  these  ages,f  or  more  than  twice  as  many  as  those  relieved  by 
all  the  Metropolitan  Boards  of  Guardians  put  together.  The  cost  of  this 
new  service  of  school  feeding  has  hitherto  been  largely  provided  from 
voluntary  donations  ;  though  the  organisation,  most  of  the  paid  service, 
nearly  all  the  plant  and  even  some  of  the  fuel,  have  long  been  provided 
from  the  Education  Rate.  During  the  year  1906,  however,  Parliament 
not  only  directed  the  formation  by  the  Local  Education  Authorities  of 
England  and  Wales  of  "School  Canteen  Committees"  definitelv  to  under- 
take  this  service,  but  also  empowered  them,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  to  supply  the  necessary  food  at  the  cost  of  the 
Education  Rate.  J  In  the  very  first  winter  under  the  Act,  though  London 
still  relied  on  voluntary  donations,  no  fewer  than  fifty  such  Authorities — 
nearly  one-sixth  of  the  whole— obtained  the  necessary  sanction  to  feed 
their  necessitous  school  children  out  of  the  Education  Rate.§  The  number 
has  already  grown  to  more  than  seventy.  We  cannot  but  anticipate  that 
this  action  will  become  general  throughout  the  towns  of  England  and 
Wales.    The  nation  is  thus  superseding  the  Destitution  Authorities,  so 


*  Report  of  Inter-Departmental  Committee  on  Medical  Inspection,  1905,  Vol.  I., 
Appendix  II. ;  E-eport  of  House  of  Commons  Select  Committee  on  Education 
(Provision  of  Meals)  Bill,  1906,  Qs.  5-7. 

t  Eeport  of  the  Sub- Committee  on  Underfed  Children  to  the  London  County 
Council,  1907-1908. 

J  Education  (Provision  of  Meals)  Act,  1906.  The  Act  does  not  apply  to  Scotland 
or  Ireland. 

§  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  1907-1908.  Among  the  towns  so 
feeding  their  children  are  London,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Hull,  Brad- 
ford, Newcascle-on-Tyne,  Birkenhead,  Bootle,  Coventry,  J^^orwich,  Nottingham, 
Swansea,  and  Cardiff ;  residential  centres  such  as  Bath,  Brighton,  Hastings,  and 
York ;  suburbs  of  London  such  as  Tottenham,  Walthamstow,  and  West  Ham ;  and 
even  non-municipal  pq-rishes  in  the  Counties  of  Durham,  Kent,  and  the  West  Riding, 
administered  by  the  County  Councils.  In  a  majority  of  cases,  the  amount  applied 
for  and  sanctioned  was  the  maximum  of  a  halfpenny  rate. 


far:£«s  the  provision  for  destitute  cliildren  of  school  age  is  concerned,  not 
merely  in  such  specialise^  services  as  schooling  and  doctoring,  but  actually 
also  in  the  simplest  and  most  primitive  of  all  needs,  that  of  food.  This 
paradoxical  situation  compels  ns  to  consider  the  reality  of  the  alleged 
child  destitution  which  the  Lo^al  Education  Authorities  are  relieving, 
the  character  of  the  relief  given,  and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  so  important  a  supersession,  so  far  as  regards  the  children  of  school  age, 
of  the  Destitution  Authority  by  the  Local  Education  Authority. 

We  have  made  no  in(|uiries  of  our  own  as  to  the  number  of  children 
who  were,  in  the  winter  of  1907-8,  so  far  destitute  as  to  be  provided  with 
meals  under  the  auspices  of  the  Local  Education  Authorities  ;  though  it 
is  clear  that  the  total  for  the  kingdom  must  have  risen,  at  its  maximum, 
to  over  100,000,  and  that  this  number  must  be  largely  exceeded  during 
the  winter  of  1908-9.*  Nor  have  we  taken  any  systematic  evidence  as 
to  the  reality  or  the  cause  of  the  destitution  in  these  cases.  The  subject 
had  been  so  recently  investigated  by  no  fewer  than  four  successive 
Commissions  or  Committees,-]-  within  five  years,  that  we  thought  ourselves 
justified  in  utilising  their  evidence  as  our  own,  and  in  accepting  their 
statement  of  the  facts.  We  received,  however,  some  important  indepen- 
dent testimony  on  the  subject,  which  was  generally  in  support  of  that 
already  given. J  Moreover,  the  general  conclusions  of  the  four  official 
inquiries  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  child  destitution  have  since  been 
confirmed  and  illustrated  by  an  elaborate  investigation,  undertaken  by  the 
Sub-Committee  on  Underfed  Children  of  the  London  County  Council,  into 
the  aQtiial  family  circumstances  of  a  large  sample  of  the  49,000  children 
whoni  it  wa.s  feeding  as  necessitous  in  March  1908;  the  sample  being 
carefully  chosen  so  as  to  be  accurately  typical  of  the  whole  number. 
This  latest  inquiry,  which  was  carried  out  by  paid  investigators  who  had 
been  specially  trained  for  such  work,  appears  to  us  conclusive  as  to  the 
facts.  Taking  what  seems  to  be  the  low  " Poverty  Line  "  of  a  family 
income,  after  the  rent  was  paid,  at  the  rate  of  3s.  per  week  §  per  adult 
unit,  or  a  little  over  5d.  per  day,  the  Investigators  found  that  by  no 
means  all  the  necessitous  children  had  been  reported  by  the  teachers ; 
that  of  the  whole  3,334  children  whom  they  investigated,  78  •  88  per  cent, 
were  genuinely  necessitous  "  in  the  sense  of  lacking  sufficient  food  and 
21*12  (per  cent.)  non-necessitous;  and  that  school  meals  will  be  required 
by  the  former  until  effective  Care  Committees  are  able  to  check  the 


*  "The  proportion  of  children  in  utter  want  in  London,"  deposed  an  experienced 
Divisional  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Board  of  Education,  is  certainly  not  greater— I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  is  smaller — than  in  Birmingham  or  Liverpool  and  Manchester.'^ 
(Report  of  House  of  Commons  Select  Committee  on  the  iiducatioh  (Provision  of 
Meals)  Bill,  1906,  ^.2818.) 

t  See  the  Rep-)rt  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Physical  Training  (Scotland),  1903  ; 
Report  of  the  Inter-Departmental  Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration,  1904: 
Report  of  the  Inter-Departmental  Committee  on  Medical  Irispiection  and  Feeding  of 
Childreji  attending  Public  Elementary  Schools,  1905,  Vols.  I.  and  II  ;  Report  from 
the  House  of  Commons  Select  Committee  on  the  Education  (Provision  of  Meals)  Bill, 
1906  (House  of  Commons  Ko.  288  of  1906). 

X  See,  for  instance,  in  our  evidence,  Qs.  246-250,  6076,  6077,  6445,  6446,  8526- 
8529,  12037.  18730,  18731,  20418-20741,  25154,29769,  30540,  30622-30731,  36182- 
36226,  37605-37861,  39648,  43626-43310,  46493,  and  Appendices  ITos.  XXXVIL 
(Pars  11-13),  XXXVITI.  (Par.  17),  LXIII.  (Par.  11),  and  LXXXrL,to  Vol.  lY.,  and 
ISTos.  :^XIV.  (Par.  3),  and  XXtX.  (Par.  18),  to  Yol.  Y.,  together  with  the  incidental 
references  in  the  Report  of  our  Medical  Investigator. 

^  At  Birmingham,  the  practice  is  to  siipply  meals  where  the  net  income,  after  the 
rent  has  been  paid,  does  not  exceed  2s.  4d.  to       ^d^^per  weejc  per,  head,  incUiding 
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diseases  attendant  on  partial  employment,  bad  housing  and  other  evils."* 
Such  information  as  has  been  supplied  to  us  of  the  proceedings  in  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,t  Leeds,:|:  Blackburn,§  West  Ham,||  Swansea,1|  and 
other  places,  indicates  that  the  lines  on  which  action  has  been  taken  do 
not  differ  essentially  from  those  followed  in  London.  We  find  it,  there- 
fore, difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that,  estimating  the  total  of  children 
fed  by  Local  Education  Authorities  throughout  the  kingdom  to  be 
100,000,  at  least  three-fourths  of  these  were  genuinely  ''destitute,"  that 
is,  in  want  of  food,  and  lacking  means  to  obtain  it,  whilst  it  is  probable, 
on  the  analogy  of  the  London  cases,  that  some  thousands  more  who  were 
equally  destitute  were  never  reported  by  the  teachers.  And  this  calcula- 
tion omits  altogether  the  child  destitution,  doubtless  much  less  in 
proportion,  of  the  large  number  of  towns  in  which  no  similar  action  has 
yet  been  taken  by  the  Local  Education  Authorities. 

The  first  attempt  to  cope  with  this  evil  of  child  destitution  was  made 
by  voluntary  philanthropic  agencies.  As  the  hunger  among  the  school 
children  became  known  to  the  benevolent  public,  there  grew  up,  at 
intervals  during  the  last  forty  years,  a  whole  series  of  charitable  agencies 
for  giving,  sometimes  during  spells  of  severe  weather,  sometimes  through- 
out the  whole  winter  quarter,  and  occasionally  throughout  the  whole  year, 
free  meals,  or  meals  at  nominal  charges  below  cost,  to  the  hungry 
children  of  the  poorer  districts.  We  do  not  find  that  these  agencies 
acted,  in  any  one  case,  in  co-operation  with  the  Destitution  Authorities, 
and  they  do  not  appear  to  have  even  sought  to  discriminate  between  the 
hungry  children  already  nominally  provided  for  by  Outdoor  Relief,  and 
those  who  were  not  being  so  relieved.  It  is  impossible  to  withhold  our 
admiration  from  the  many  thousands  of  humane  and  benevolent  persons 
who  have  thus  come  forward,  often  at  great  sacrifice  of  money  and 
personal  service,  to  relieve  the  destitution  of  the  children.  But  this  unco- 
ordinated and  irregular  distribution  of  gratuitous  or  cheap  food  by 
irresponsible  agencies  had  many  obvious  disadvantages.  The  relief  given 
was  in  nearly  all  cases  quite  inadequate  for  the  really  destitute  children, 
seldom  amounting  for  each  child  to  more  than  two  or  three  meals  a  week. 

*  Report  on  the  Homo  Circumstances  of  Necessitous  Children  in  Twelve  Selected 
Schools  (London  County  Council),  July  1908.  Out  of  the  sample  1,218  families 
investigated,  the  family  income  was  definitely  ascertained  in  (363  cases.  Of  these, 
331  had  less  than  the  "  poverty  limit,"  adopted  for  comparison,  of  3s.  per  week  per 
adult,  after  the  rent  had  been  paid ;  and  187  more  had  less  than  4s.  per  week  per 
adult.  Thus,  78  per  cent,  may  be  baken  to  have  less  than  7d.  per  day  per  adult  to 
live  on.  With  this  may  be  taken  the  evidence  aflPorded  by  the  home ;  91 1  out  of  the 
1,218  families  or  74  per  cent,  were  found  to^be  living  in  the  "overcrowded  "  condition 
of  more  than  two  persons  to  a  room.  In  no  fewer  than  544  out  of  the  1,218  families 
or  44 '7  per  cent.,  one  or  other  parent  was  reported  to  be  *'  intemperate  and  wasteful." 
But  though  this  may  have  caused  the  poverty,  the  poverty  was  demonstrably  there. 
In  these  families  the  children  were  undeniably  necessitous,  in  the  sense  of  not  having 
suflScient  food  ;  the  families  to  the  extent  of  80  per  cent,  of  them  were  living  in  an 
overcrowded"  condition  ;  and,  what  is  even  more  cogent,  of  all  the  cases  in  which 
the  family  income  of  this  class  was  definitely  ascertained,  68 '  5  per  cent,  fell  below 
the  line  of  7d.  per  day  per  adult  (after  paying  rent).  So  that,  although  intemperance 
may  conceivably  have  brought  the  families  into  that  state,  it  cannot  be  said,  in  these 
68  •  5  per  cent,  of  cases,  that  the  income  (of  less  than  7d.  a  day  each)  would  have 
permitted  the  feeding  of  the  children,  even  if  there  were  now  nothing  spent  in 
drink. 

t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Appendix  No.  XXXVII.  (Pars.  11-13)  to 
Yol.IY. 

X  Ibid.,  Appendix  No.  LXXXII.  to  Yol.  lY. 

§  lUd.,  Qb.  37605  (Pars.  36-42),  37680-37692,  etc. 

II  Ihid.,  Qs.  20445-20454,  20689-20710. 

1  Ibid.,  Appendix  No.  XXIY.  (Par.  3)  to  Yol.  Y.  ' 
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It;  was  usually  spasmodic  and  temporary,  money  being  collected  freely, 
when  a  cold  snap,  or  a  dramatic  cessation  of  employment,  brought  home 
to  the  hearts  of  the  charitable  the  perennial  destitution  that  existed.* 
The  relief  was  usually  afforded  in  the  least  advantageous  manner.  Some- 
times doles  of  soup,  bread,  and  pudding  were  shovelled  out  to  crowds  of 
hungry  children  without  any  attempt  being  made  to  secure  the  ordinary 
decencies  of  civilised  meals.t  Sometimes  dinner  tickets  were  distributed, 
which  had  to  be  presented  at  eating-houses  of  a  cheap  type,  where  the 
children  were  fed  without  responsible  supervision  ;  and  where,  moreover, 
the  tickets  could  sometimes  be  exchanged  for  cigarettes  or  sweets.  It  was 
rare  that  any  adequate  investigation  was  made  into  the  home  circumstances 
of  the  children  who  looked  anaemic  and  hungry.  Finally,  from  begin- 
ning to  end  of  these  attempts  to  meet  the  need  by  charitable  agencies 
there  was,  we  may  say,  no  thought  of  anj^ thing  but  unconditional  relief ; 
there  was  no  suggestion  of  obtaining,  in  return  for  the  food,  any  greater 
exertions  by  the  parents  for  the  benefit  of  their  children,  or  of  securing 
from  the  children  any  improvement  in  manners  or  greater  regularity  of 
life,  or  of  enforcing  by  the  prosecution  of  negligent  and  drunken  parents, 
any  greater  fulfilment  of  their  parental  responsibilities/t  After  all  that 
was  done  by  charitable  agencies,  there  remained  in  certain  schools,  in 
certain  districts  and  at  certain  seasons,  an  amount  of  child  destitution 
which  public  opinion  eventually  found  to  be  intolerable. § 

The  existence  of  this  enormous  mass  of  child  destitution  in  the  schools 
was  very  slowly,  and  we  may  add,  very  reluctantly,  perceived  by  the 
Local  Education  Authorities  ;  and  still  more  slowly  and  reluctantly  were 
any  steps  ofiicially  taken  by  them  for  its  relief.  Established  to  provide 
schooling  only,  the  School  Boards  were  naturally  averse  from  assuming 
responsibility  for  the  home  circumstances  of  their  pupils.  They  were 
under  no  legal  or  even  moral  obligation  to  see  that  their  pupils  were 
properly  cared  for  out  of  school.  What  forced  them  to  realise  the 
existence  of  child  destitution  was  the  manifest  absurdity  of  wasting 
costly  education  on  hungry  or  starving  children.  When  active  physical 
exercises,  which  could  not  be  shirked  by  the  child,  were  added  to  mere 

*  Keport  of  House  of  Oommons  Select  Committee  on  the  Education  (Provision  of 
Meals)  Bill,  1906,  Q.  1015;  Report  of  Inter-Departmental  Committee  on  Medical 
Inspection,  1905,  Yol.  I.,  p.  75. 

t  London,  it  was  found  on  inquiry  by  the  London  County  Council  in  1908  that. 
In  some  of  the  centres,  absolutely  no  plates  or  mugs  or  knives  or  forks  were  provided, 
the  children,  as  it  was  said,  being  "fed  like  hounds,"  and  eating  the  food  oub  of 
their  hands.  In  other  centres  no  sufficient  provision  was  made  for  washing  the 
plates,  etc.,  and  several  children  had  to  use  the  same  article  without  any  attempt 
being  made  to  cleanse  it.  Only  rarely  did  the  children  sit  down,  at  a  table  provided 
with  a  table-cloth,  to  a  meal  served  with  decent  amenity.  Great  stress  has  been  laid 
by  educational  experts — in  our  opinion,  rightly — upon  the  importance  of  so  serving 
the  meals,  and  so  supervising  the  children's  methods  and  manners  at  table,  as  to  raise 
their  standards  of  decency  and  civilised  amenity,  as  well  as  of  mastication.  We 
regret  that  these  considerations  have,  so  far,  where  the  work  has  been  undertaken  by 
Yolunrary  Agencies  or  the  Destitution  Authority,  usually  not  received  sufficient 
€iltention.  {See  Report  of  House  of  Commons  Select  Committee  on  the  Education 
(Provision  of  Meals)  Bill,  1906,  Qs.  76,  1082,  1831-1834,  2396,  etc.,  2464,  2779,  3505, 
3544;  and  the  valuable  Report  of  the  Medical  Superintendent  ....  on  a  course 
of  Meals  given  to  Necessitous  Children  (Bradford  Education  Committee,  1907). 

:|:  To  use  the  description  given  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch,  it  was  "  purely  a  movement 
against  destitution  without  regard  to  education."  (Report  of  Inter-Denartmental 
Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration,  1904,  Qs.  10192-10199  ) 

§  "I  would  taboo  voluntary  agencies  feeding  in  a  wholesale  way  altogether," 
deposed  one  experienced  witness,  "  they  are  fluctuating,  they  are  inadequate,  and 
not  co-ordinated."  (Report  of  House  of  Commons  Select  Committee  on  the  Educa- 
tion (Provision  of  Meals)  Bill,  1906,  2458. 
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sedentary  listening  to  the  teacher's  lesson,  which  did  nit  need  to  he  learnt; 
this  absurdity  approximated  to  cruelty.  -I'o  the  keen  educationalist,  as  to 
the  practical  teacher,  it  became  apparent  that  the  semi-starvation,  from 
which  in  "  slum "  districts  whole  schools  were  suffering,  was  producing 
two  types  of  abriormality,  both  disastrous  alike  to  the  future  welfare  ot* 
the  community  and  to  the  present  efficiency  of  the  school.  These  results 
of  child  destitution  are  graphically  described  by  the  medical  expert 
who  examined  the  children  in  the  schools  of  the  Liverpool  Education 
Authority  : — - 

"  Starvation  acting  on  a  nervous  temperament,"  reported  Dr.  Arkle  as  to  the. 
children  whom  he  examined,  "seems  to  produce  a  sort  of  acute  precocious 
cleverness.  Over  and  over  again,  I  noted  such  cases  of  children,  -without  an 
ounce  of  superfluous  flesh  upon  them,  with  skins  harsh  and  rough,  a  rapid  pulse, 
and  nerves  ever  on  the  strain,  and  yet  with  an  expression  of  the  most  lively 
intelligence.  But  it  is  the  eager  intelligence  of  the  hunting  animal,  with  every 
faculty  strained  to  the  uttermost  so  as  to  miss  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  good. 
I  fear  it  is  from  this  class  that  the  ranks  of  pilferers  and  sneak  thieves  come» 
and  their  cleverness  is  not  of  any  real  intellectual  value.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  children  of  a  more  lymphatic  temperament,  starvation  seems  to  produce 
creatures  much  more  like  automata.  I  do  not  know  how  many  children  I  examined 
among  the  poorer  sort,  who  were  in  a  sort  of  dreamy  condition,  and  would  only 
respond  to  some  very  definite  stimulus.  They  seemed  to  be  in  a  condition  of 
semi f torpor,  unable  to  concentrate  their  attention  on  anything,  and  taking  no 
notice  of  their  surroundings,  if  left  alone.  To  give  an  example  of  what  I  mean, 
if  1  told  one  of  these  children  to  open  its  mouth,  it  would  take  no  notice  until 
the  request  became  a  command,  which  sometimes  had  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
slight  shake  to  draw  the  child's  attention.  Then  the  mouth  would  be  slowly 
opened  widely,. but  no  efi'ort  would  be  made  to  close  it  again,  until  the  child  was 
told  to  do  80.  As  an  experiment,  I  left  one  child  with  its  mouth  wide  open  the 
whole  time  I  examined  it,  and  it  never  once  shut  it.  Now  that  shows  a  condition 
something  like  what  one  gets  with  a  pigeon  that  has  had  its  higher  brain  centres 
removed,  and  is  a  very  sad  thing  to  see  in  a  human  being.  I  believe  both 
these  types  qf  children  are  suffering  from  what  I  would  call  starvation  of  the 
nervous  system,  in  one  case  causing  irritation,  and  in  the  other  torpor.  And 
further  these  cases  were  always  associated  with  the  clearest  signs  of  bodily 
starvation,  stunted  growth,  emaciation,  rough  and  cold  skin,  and  the  mouth  full 
of  viscid  saliva,  due  to  hunger.  With  such  children  I  generally  had  to  make 
them  swallow  two  or  three  times  before  the  mouth  was  clear  enough  to  examine 
the  throat.  .  .  .  .  I  do  not  think  I  need  say  any  more  to  show  that  the  extent 
of  the  degeneration  revealed  by  this  investigation  has  reached  a  very  alarming 
stage.  .  .  '.  .  What  is  the  use  of  educating  children  whose  bodies  and  minds 
are  absolutely  unable  to  benefit  by  it.  In  my  opinion,  the  children  must  first  be 
taught  how  to  live,  and  helped  to  get  food  to  enable  them  to  do  it."* 

The!  question  arises  why  the  Destitution  Authorities  had  not  already 
relieved  the  obvious  destitution— not  of  education  or  of  medical  attendance, 
but  actually  of  food— of  this  appalling  number  of  children  found  to  be 
positively  suffering  from  hunger.  The  first  answer  is  that,  in  quite  a 
large  number  of  cases — we  suspect,  in  all,  many  thousands  — the  Destitution 
Authorities  were  actually  providing  simultaneously  by  Outdoor  Relief  for 
the  very  children  whom  the  Local  Education  Authorities  found  tliemselves 
driven  to  feed,  because  the  Outdoor  Relief  allowed  to  the  family  was 
positively  insufficient  for  its  support.  In  the  Metropolis  it  \vas  found  in 
1907-8  that  3-29  per  cent,  of  the  49,000  children  fed  were  at  the  time 
in  receipt  of  Outdoor  Relief,  whilst  no  fewer  than  13*46  per  cent,  had 
recently  been  in  receipt  of  such  relief,  though  it  had  been  brought  to  an 
end  before  the  date  of  the  inve^tigation.t  Thus,  it  would  appear  that  of 
the  10,000  children  of  school  age  on  any  one  day  raaintaiiied  by  tbe 

*  The  Condition  of  the  Liverpool  School  Children,  by  A.  S.  Arkle,  BA., 
M.R.C.S.,L.R.C.P.  (Liverpool,  Tinling&  Co,  1907,  p.  15).  : 

t  Report  on  the,  Home  Oircumstances  of  ISTecesgitpus  Children  in  Twelve  Selected- 
Schools  (London  County  Council,  July  190b). 
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Metropolitan  'Boards  of  Guardians  .m  Outdoor  Relief,  some^Amf/  like- 
1,600,  or  one  in  every  six,  were  actually  being  fed,  in  the  winter  of 
1907-8,  by  the  Local  Education  Authority  ;  whilst;  of  the  30,000  separate 
children  who  got  Outdoor  Relief  during  some  part  of  the  year,  no  fewer 
than  7,000,  or  one  in  every  four  or  five,  also  got  fed  in  that  winter  at 
school.* 

The  second  answer  of  the  Destitution  Authorities  is,  apparently,  to  say 
that  no  application  for  relief  had  been  made  to  them  by  the  parents  of  -. 
the  children.  On  this  we  have  to  point  out  that  the  Poor  Laws  do  not 
require  application  to  be  made  before  relief  is  granted.  It  is  the  statutory 
duty  of  the  Destitution  Authority  to  relieve  all  the  known  destitution 
within  its  district^  whether  application  .be  made  Or  not.f  The  Destitution 
Authority  could  hardly  plead  that  it  was  unaware  of  the  existence  of 
hungry  children  unable  to  get  food.  The  fact  that  children  at  school 
were  actually  sufiering  from  want  of  food,  was  known  to  every  Board 
of  Guardians  or  Parish  Council  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  children,  the  Destitution  Authorities 
have  been,  since  1868,  under  a  special  statutory  obligation  to  proceed 
against  parents  who  fail  to  supply  their  children  with  food— an  obligation 
which  was  specially  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  House  of  Lords 
Committee  on  Poor  Relief  in  1888  : — 

'*  There  is,"  said  the  late  Eev.  W.  B.  Waugh,  speaking  for  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  "  an  Act  of  Parliament,  31  &  32  Yict., 
c.  122,  Sec.  37,  which  requires  that  every  Board  of  Guardians  shall  (the  word 
*  shall '  is  used)  institute  prosecutions,  and  pay  the  costs  where  they  have  reason 
to  believe  that  children  are  not  sufficiently  fed.  ....  The  Guardians  do  not 
act  upon  it  to  any  great  extent.  ....  There  are  cases  in  which  they  are 
habitually  doing  it,  chiefly  where  ladies  are  upon  the  Board,  but  in  a  very  small 

number  of  cases,  indeed,  throughout  the  country  It  is  a  matter  of 

fact  that  the  Eelieving  Officers  know  of  cases  of  children  starving  to  death,  and 

take  no  action  I  will  take  a  case  at  Swindon.    Last  week,  we  sent  to 

prison  two  persons  who  had  seven  children  in  their  custody,  all  of  whom  were 
looked  after  by  the  Eelieving  Officer  to  this  extent.  In  January  last  he  visited 
and  reproved  the  woman,  and  I  think  he  called  the  house  very  filthy  in  March, 
but  no  action  was  taken.  The  children  were  all  dying.  ....  They  were 
children  who  might  have  been  looked  after  by  the  officers  of  the  Poor  Law; 
children  who  ought  to  have  been  looked  after  under  that  section."]: 

Since  this  remarkable  testimony,  the  law  has  been  so  far  altered,  owing 
to  the  neglect  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  as  to  allow  other  persons  as 


*  Similar  overlapping  is  reported  in  other  towns.  In  the  elaborate  Eeport  on  the 
Physical  Condition  of  1,400  School  Children  in  Edinburgh,  extracts  from  which  are 
given  in  oar  evidence  (not  yet  in  volume  form),  many  cases  are  given  of  families  in 
receipt  of  Outdoor  Eelief  receiving  also  for  one  or  other  of  their  children,  school 
dinners,  school  clothing  and  boots,  free  meals  provided  by  the  Destitution  Authority 
itself  and  maintenance  in  Industrial  Schools.  The  Outdoor  Eelief,  in  fact,  was 
inadequate.  "In  many  cases,"  sums  up  our  Medical  Investigator,  "the  amount 
allowed  by  the  Guardians  for  the  maintenance  of  Outdoor  pauper  children  cannot 
possibly  suffice  to  keep  them  even  moderately  well."  (Eeport  ....  on  the 
Methods  and  Eesults  of  the  iTesent  System  of  Administering  Indoor  and  Outdoor 
Medical  Eelief,  by  Dr.  J.  McYail,  1907,  p.  79.  See  Evidence  before  the  Commission,^ 
Qs.  2413,  2416,  2830,  6092,  8867,  9127,  12729,  12741,  17037,  20394,  26449,  26643, 31 837,- 
32103-32229,  S2S84-32893,  36968,  36061,  37280-37292,  40£ 62-40411,  43439,  44209- 
44216,  43004,  43005,  44976,  46067-46069,  46160,  46398,  46399,  and  various  Appendices 
to  Yol.  lY.  and  YoL  Y.) 

t  We  were  authoritatively  informed  by  the  Legal  Adviser  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  that  the  Eelieving  Officer  "  has  not  to  wait  for  an  application  from  the 
head  of  the  family,"  or  from  anyone  else.  "  A  third  party's  notification  would  be 
equivalent  to  an  application,"  even  to  the  extent  of  making  the  officer  personally 
responsible.    (Ibid.,  Qs.  970-972.) 

X  Eeport  of  House  of  Lords  Committee  on  Poor  Eelief,  1888  (Cs.  6957-6965). 
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well  as  these  Boards  to  institute  prosecutions  in  these  cases  ;  and  we 
gather  that  the  Destitution  Authorities  have  thereupon  practically  ceased 
to  institute  any  proceedings  whatever.  It  is,,  however,  under  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  1904  (now  re-enacted  in  the 
Children's  Act,  1908),  still  open  to  them  to  do  so  in  all  cases  that  come 
to  their  knowledge.  The  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland  specially 
drew  the  attention  of  the  Irish  Boards  of  Guardians  to  this  fact  in 
sending  them  the  Act  of  1904-.*  We  have  it  in  evidence,  from  one  of 
the  English  Local  Government  Boards  Inspectors,  that :  "  The  laws  of  the 
land  are  perfectly  adequate  for  bringing  every  man,  who  neglects  his 
children  by  starving  them,  to  the  Police  Court.  ...  If  the  law 
was  stringently  administered  .  .  .  you  w^ould  stop  the  starving  of 
children  to  a  great  extent."  The  Boards  of  Guardians  have  "  a  power 
of  prosecuting"  and  also  "a  power  of  relieving." f  The  Destitution 
Authorities,  we  were  informed  by  another  witness,  have  "  ample  authority 
to  punish  parents  who  neglect  their  children,  but  "  they  think  it  is  not 
advisable  to  do  so." J 

It  has  been  urged  on  behalf  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  that,  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  movement  for  the  feeding  of  hungry  children,  no  effort 
was  made  by  the  Poor  Law  Division  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
put  them  in  a  position  to  carry  out  their  statutory  obligations.  Where 
the  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order  was  in  force,  the  Destitution 
Authority  could  lawfully  relieve  the  children  of  able-bodied  men  only 
by  receiving  both  father  and  child  in  the  Workhouse.  In  other  Unions, 
where  the  Outdoor  Relief  Regulation  Order  was  in  force,  it  had  long  been 
customary  for  the  Board  and  its  Inspectors  to  press  Boards  of  Guardians 
to  adopt  the  same  policy  of  refusing  Outdoor  Relief  to  able-bodied  men 
and  their  dependents.  iNot  until  1905  did  the  Poor  Law  Division  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  reverse  that  classic  policy.  In  that  year  an 
Order  was  issued  empowering  Boards  of  Guardians,  on  the  application  of 
the  Local  Education  Authority  or  its  oflScers,  to  grant  relief  to  the  child 
of  an  able-bodied  man,  without  requiring  him  to  enter  the  Workhouse,  or 
to  perform  the  Outdoor  Labour  Test.  But  all  such  relief  was,  if  the 
father  was  deemed  guilty  of  neglect,  to  be  given  only  "  on  loan "  and 
might  be  so  given  in  all  cases ;  proceedings  were  (except  in  any  special 
case  to  be  reported  to  and  sanctioned  by  the  Local  Government  Board) 
always  to  be  taken  for  the  recovery  of  the  amount  from  the  parents ;  and 
whether  or  not  the  amount  was  so  recovered,  the  parent  became  legally  a 
pauper  and  was  consequently  disfranchised.  For  some  reason  that  we  fail 
to  understand  this  Order  was  expressly  stated  not  to  apply  to  the  children 
of  widows,  or  to  children  residing  with  other  relatives  than  their  father^ 


*  *'  The  Act  does  not  impose  upon  Boards  of  Guardians  the  duty  of  instituting 
proceedings  in  these  cases,  but  it  contemplates  that  they  will  do  so  where  the 
circumstances  are  such,'  as,  in  their  opinion,  render  it  desirable  in  the  public  interest 
that  proceedings  should  be  instituted  by  them  ;  and  they  are  by  Section  21  empowered 
to  pay  out  of  the  funds  under  their  control,  the  reasonable  costs  and  expenses  of  any 
proceedings,"  etc.  (Circular  of  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland  of  October  27th, 
1904.)  The  Local  Government  Board  for  England  and  Wales  made  an  intimation  to 
the  Boards  of  Guardians  to  the  same  effect  in  its  Circular  of  January  1st,  1907,^ 
pointing  out  that  they  could  proceed  either  under  the  Yagrant  Act  of  1824,  or  under 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  of  1904,  against  fathers  who  habitually 
neglected  to  provide  their  children  with  food.  We  have  not  found  any  Keport 
showing  that  any  such  proceedings  were  taken  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  merely 
for  not  providing  food. 

t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  7609-7611. 

X  Ibid.,  Qs.  8528-8531. 
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or  to  children  who  were  blind  or  deaf  and  dumb,  or  to  children  whose 
fathers  were  for  any  reason  absent  from  them.* 

This  belated  attempt  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  spur  the 
Destitution  Authorities  on  to  perform  their  statutory  duty  was  a  complete 
failure.    In  very  few  Unions  was  there  any  action  at  all  taken  under  it. 
The  express  exclusion  from  its  scope,  without  explanation,  of  the  children 
of  widows  and  deserted  wives,  and  of  absentee  fathers  seemed,  to  many  of 
the  Authorities  concerned,  to  render  it  almost  useless.-j-    We  do  not  find 
that  the  Local  Government  Board  explained  that  the  only  reason  for 
omitting  these  classes  from  the  Order  was  that  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
had  already,  without  any  Order,  unlimited  power  to  grant  Outdoor  Relief 
at  their  discretion  for  the  support  of  ail  destitute  children,  except  such  as 
resided  with  fathers  who  were  able-bodied.    Nor  was  it  explained  that  it 
was  open  for  the  Local  Education  Authorities,  or  for  anyone  else  con- 
versant with  the  facts,  quite  irrespective  of  the  Order,  to  send  in  lists  of 
destitute  children,  every  one  of  which  would  then  have  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  Destitution  Authority.     Amid  all  the  misunderstanding  and 
confusion,  the  Order  quickly  became  a  dead  letter.^;      The  labour  oriven 
to  the  officials,"  one  of  the  Local  Government  Board  Inspectors  informs 
us,  "  and  the  expense  to  the  Guardians,  appear  to  be  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  benefit  conferred." §    At  Manchester,  Leeds  and  Bradford,  where 
most  seems  to  have  been  attempted  under  it,  the  action  quickly  broke 
down.    The  Local  Education  Authorities  and  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
found  it  impossible  to  agree  on  any  systematic  scheme.    When  children 
were  reported  as  underfed,  the  Boards  of  Guardians  struck  four-fifths  of 
them  off  J  not  because  they  disputed  the  children's  need  of  additional 
food,  into  which  they  did  not  inquire,  but  because  they  chose  to  assume, 
on  the  information  supplied  to  them  by  the  Relieving  Officers,  that  the 
parents  could  have  provided  food  for  their  children  if  they  had  chosen  to 
do  so.    But  the  Guardians  took  no  steps  whatever  to  enforce  on  these 
parents  their  legal  responsibilities,  and  the  children  remained  unfed.  For 
the  small  minority  of  children  whose  parents  the  Guardians  admitted  to 
be  destitute,  they  issued  tickets  which  could  be  exchanged,  at  eating- 
houses  of  a  cheap  tyipe  and  at  other  shops,  for  any  food  desired,  this  plan 
having  all  the  unsatisfactory  features  of  private  charity.    The  fathers  of 
many  of  the  children,  who  had  received  such  tickets,  indignantly  refused 
to  allow  them  to  continue  to  receive  them,  when  they  understood  that  it 
involved,  not  only  the  striking  off  of  their  names  from  the  electoral  roll, 
but  also  the  subsequent  refunding  of  the  value  of  the  tickets  under 

*  Ihid.,  Qs.  246-254. 

t  "  The  whole  Order,"  deposed  the  Clerk  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
Manchester  Town  Council,  "  was  most  perplexing  thing.  Yery  early  in  the  year 
there  came  down  to  Manchester  a  Poor  Law  Inspector  who  said  that  the  construction  of 
the  Order  was  that  the  children  of  widows  or  deserted  women  should  not  come  under 
the  Order.  That  swept  away  a  great  many  of  these  we  had  been  feeding."  (Report 
of  House  of  Commons  Select  Committee  on  the  Education  (Provision  of  Meals)  Bill, 
1906,  V-  1208.)  Similar  evidence  was  given  by  School  Managers  and  officers  of  the 
London  County  Council,  who  thought  that  the  Order  "rules  out  two  classes  of 
parents  who  really  form  the  most  difiScult  classes."  (Report  of  Inter-Departmental 
Committee  on  Medical  Inspection  and  Feeding  of  Children  attending  Public 
Elementary  Schools,  1905,  Yol.  IL,  Q.  483,  etc.) 

t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  5795,  6076,  6440,  6076,  7608,  8524,  8602, 
9530,  12475,  13529,  18730,  18731,  20418-20756. 

§  Ibid.,  Appendix  No.  XIII.  (A),  Par.  34,  to  Yol.  I. 

II  The  same  result  followed  at  Kettering,  Northampton,  and  Norwich,  among 
other  places.  {Ibid..  Appendices  No.  XIII.  (A),  Par.  34,  and  No.  XXIII.  (G),  to 
Yol.  T.) 
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circumstances  of  public  indignity.  The  numbers  fell  off  to  a  nominal 
figure.  Meanwhile,  on  the  assumption  that  the  Guardiaais  were  meeting 
the  need,  private  donations  declined :  and  a  large  number  of  children 
remained  hungry.* 

The  result  of  this  long-continued  abdication  of  duty  by  the  Destitution 
Authority  has  been,  in  England  and  Wales,  after  calamitous  delay,  the 
assumption  by  the  Local  Education  Authority  of  the  obligation  of  seeing 
that  hungry  children  are  fed.  There  was  no  power  to  provide  food  out  of 
the  Education  Rate,  but  we  see  the  Local  Education  Authorities,  in  town 
after  town,  gradually  driven  to  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
movement,  to  do  tbeir  utmost  to  spread  out  the  charitable  gifts  so  as  to 
cover  evenly  the  whole  ground,  to  lend  the  aid  of  the  school  organisation, 
and  to  provide  premises,  equipment,  staff  and  even  fuel.f  At  last 
Parliament  felt  itself  compelled  to  intervene.  A  Bill  to  enable  Local 
Education  Authorities  to  undertake  the  feeding  of  necessitous  children  was 
read  a  second  time,  and  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  This  Committee 
recommended  "  that  the  Local  Education  Authority  ought  to  undertake 
the  administration  rather  than  the  Boa.rd  of  Guardians,"^  up  to  the  limit 
of  a  rate  of  ^d,  in  the  £  ;  and  a  measure  to  that  effect  became  law  in  1906.§ 
Li  the  winter  of  1907-8,  and  still  more  in  that  of  1908-9,  most  of  the 
Local  Education  Authorities  of  the  great  towns  in  England  and  Wales 
were,  as  we  have  mentioned,  feeding  children  out  of  the  Education  Rate. 

(d)  The  Failure  of  the  Destitution  Authority  to  relieve  Child 

Destitution. 

We  do  not  attribute  the  failure  of  the  Destitution  Authorities  to 
prevent  child  destitution,  to  prosecute  the  negligent  parents  or  to  feed  the 
hungry  children — any  more  than  we  do  their  failure  properly  to  supervise 
the  host  of  children  on  Outdoor  Relief — to  any  defects  of  the  unit  of  area 
of  Poor  Law  administration,  or  to  any  shortcomings  in  the  persons  who 
constitute  Boards  of  Guardians.  We  have,  indeed,  been  much  impressed 
by  the  humanity,  zeal  and  self-sacrificing  industry  displayed  by  the 


*  Jttc^.,  Appendix  'No.  LXXXII.  to  Vol.  lY.  (as  to  Leeds)  ;  Eeport  of  House  of 
Commons  Select  Committee  on  the  Education  (Provision  of  Meals)  Bill,  1906, 
Qs.  1173-1218  (as  to  Manchester),  and  Qs,  1651-1839  (as  to  Bradford);  Report  of 
Inter-Departmental  Committee  on  Medical  Inspection,  etc.,  1905,  Yol.  I.,  p.  83 ; 
Yol.  II.  Qs.  2270-2273,  5670,  5671. 

t  Report  of  the  Inter-Departmental  Committee  on  Medical  Inspection  and  Feeding 
of  Children  attending  Public  Elementary  Schools,  1905. 

X  It  was  represented  to  the  Select  Committee  by  the  President  of  the  ^.ssociation 
of  Poor  Law  Unions  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Association,  the  provision  of  food  to 
necessitous  children  "  must  be  unquestionably  allowed  to  be  a  question  of  the  relief 
of  the  destitute,"  and  the  Association  submitted  "  that  their  past  experience  in  relief 
matters  entitles  them  to  the  confidence  of  the  country."  (Report  of  1  he  House  of 
Commons  Select  Committee  on  the  Education  (Provision  of  Meals)  Bill,  1906, 
Q.  2167).  But  the  witness  doubted  the  existence  of  many  cases  needing  relief  (Ibid., 
(Js.  '^Ylfl[-2-2n2>).  On  the  other  hand,  other  Poor  Law  witnesses  expressed  a  desire  to 
be  rid  of  the  work.  I  should  prefer,"  said  the  Clerk  of  the  Bradford  Board  of 
Guardians  in  1906,  "that  the  Education  Authority  should  have  the  whole  of  the 
machinery  "  for  providing  food  for  necessitous  children  at  school.  "  I  think  it  would 
work  better."  At  the  same  time  he  thought  that  the  Poor  Law  Authority  should 
undertake  the  necessary  prosecution  of  neglectful  parents,  as  it  already  possessed  the 
legal  powers  to  do  so.    Ibid.,  pp.  88,  89.) 

§  An  amendment  was  inserted  by  the  House  of  Lords  excluding  Scotland  from 
the  scope  of  the  Act.  It  is  significant  that,  after  two  years'  experience,  the  power  to 
feed  necei^sitous  children  has  now  been  given  to  the  Scottish  School  Boards  by  the 
Education  Act  of  1908. 
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members  of  these  Authorities — especially  tlie  women  members — in  all 
their  dealings  with  the  children.  The  failure  is  certainly  as  great  in  the 
large  Unions,  wielding  practically  the  whole  powers  of  populous  Urban 
communities,  as  it  is  in  the  smaller  ones.  Thus,  no  alteration  in  the 
membership,  no  change  in  the  constitution,  no  enlargement  of  the  area  of  the 
Destitution  Authority  would  remedy  the  defects  tt^at  now  stand  revealed. 
The  failure  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  in  the  great  centres  of  population 
in  England,  Wales  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  Parish  Councils  in  those  of 
Scotland,  to  relieve  so  much  of  the  child  destitution,  is  rooted  in  the  very 
fact  that  they  are  Destitution  Authorities,  with  a  long  established  tradition 
of  ^'  relieving"  such  persons  only  as  voluntarily  come  forward  and  pr.>ve 
themselves  "  destitute."*  What  is  required  is  some  social  machinery,  of 
sufficient  scope,  to  bring  automatically  to  light,  irrespective  of  the  parent's 
application,  or  even  of  that  of  the  children,  whatever  child  destitution 
exists.  We  see  such  machinery  actually  at  work,  so  far  as  regards  all  the 
children  of  school  age,  in  the  organisation  of  the  Local  Education  Authority. 
From  its  fifth  or  sixth  to  its  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  birthday,  every  poor 
child  resident  in  the  district  is  daily  under  the  notice  of  the  officers  of  this 
Authority.  A  staff  of  School  Attendance  Officers  is  occupied  in  searching 
out  all  children  who  ought  to  be  on  the  school  rolls.  Once  on  the  roll,  if 
a  child  stays  away,  the  School  Attendance  Officer  visits  its  home  as  a 
matter  of  course.  In  school,  the  child  is  hour  by  hour  under  the 
observation  of  the  teacher.  The  amount  of  its  energy  is  being  perpetually 
tested,  mentally  or  physically.  The  systematic  medical  inspections  now 
commanded  will  reveal  the  less  obvious  causes  of  malnutrition,  for 
experience  has  shown  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  trace  the  source  from 
which  the  unhealthy  condition  of  the  children  arises,  and  that  it  might  be 
due  to  congenital  causes,  late  hours,  insanitary  surroundings,  uncleanliness, 
or  work  out  of  school  hours."f  It  is  clear  that  the  Destitution  Authority 
could  not  possibly  duplicate  this  official  machinery  for  keeping  constantly 
and  automatically  under  observation  the  entire  child  population.  The 


*  "From  wbat  I  know  of  those  neglectful  parents,"  said  a  witness  of  great 
experience,  when  the  child  is  starting  for  school  he  will  be  warned  thab  if  he  dares 
to  tell  his  teacher  that  he  wants  a  meal  he  will  get  a  thrashing  when  he  gets  home, 
becanse  his  father  will  be  locked  up  for  not  feeding  the  child."  (Eeport  of  Inter- 
Departmental  Coramittee  on  Medical  Inspection,  etc.,  1905,  Yol.  II.,  Q.  423.) 

t  Report  of  House  of  Commons  Select  Committee  on  the  Education  (Provision 
of  Meals)  Bill,  1906,  p.  v.  It  was  largely  for  this  reason  that  the  House  of  Commons 
Committee  were  of  opinion  "  that  the  Local  Education  Authority  ought  totinder- 
take  the  administration"  of  the  meals  provided  for  necessitous  children,  "rather 
than  the  Boards  of  Guardians.  It  is  true  that  the  Boards  of  Guardians  are  in  touch 
with  the  extreme  poor  in  their  districts,  but  the  Local  Education  Authorities  are 
in  touch  with  the  children.  The  latter  have  a  machinery  ready  to  deal  with  the 
problem  reaching  to  the  homes  of  the  children.  .  .  .  The  Local  Education 
Authority  through  its  managers  and  officers,  assisted,  as  far  as  possible,  by  voluntary 
helpers,  would  form  the  desired  connecting  link  with  the  home.  The  duty  of 
investigation  and  inquiry  appears  to  be  one  peculiarly  suitable  for  them  to  assume." 
{Ibid.,  p.  viii.)  '*  I  would  rather  keep  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Local  Education 
Authority,"  deposed  the  Eoman  Catholic  Yicar-General  of  the  diocese  of  Southwark, 
after  a  lifetime  of  experience  of  extremely  poor  parishes,  "  than  put  it  iij  the  hands 
of  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  for  this  reason,  that  once  you  bring  it  under  the  Boards 
of  Guardians  you  inevitably  bring  the  child,  as  it  were,  on  the  threshold  of  the  work- 
house. The  next  thing  to  not  being  fed  at  school  is  to  be  '  offered  the  House,' 
because  Outdoor  B.elief  is  not  given  much  in  many  of  the  Unions  in  London  where 
there  is  an  able-bodied  man."  {Ihicl.,  (J,  1030.)  The  difiSculty  that  the  schools  are 
not  open  and  the  meals  are  not  provided,  in  the  holidays,  has  been  met,  in  practice, 
by  the  teachers  arranging  for  the  children  known  to  be  specially  necessitous  to 
be  otherwise  provided  with  meals  during  these  periods.  {Ibid,,  Qs.  937,  938,  3395- 
3399.) 
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evil  to  be  remedied  is  not  the  destitution  of  a  day  or  of  a  month,  but  the 
continuous  carelessness  and  ignorance  bred  of  chronic  poverty.  This  fact 
was  abundantly  demonstrated  in  the  four  official  inquiries  the  reports  of 
which  we  have  quoted,  as  well  as  in  evidence  that  we  have  ourselves 
received.  Though  money  and  food  were  often  necessary,  it  was  not 
school  dinners  that  would  remedy  the  evils  from  which  the  children  were 
suffering : — 

"  The  general  features,"  we  wej'e  informed,  *'  prevailing  in  the  homes  of  these 
neglected  or  underfed  school  children  are  strikingly  alike.  .  .  .  There  is 
an  absolute  lack  of  organisation  in  the  family  life.  It  seems  to  be  entirely  absent 
under  conditions  where  careful  and  minute  organisation  of  the  family  resources 
is  more  essential  than  anything  else.  Existence  drags  along,  anyhow  ;  the  hours 
of  work,  leisure  and  sleep  are  equally  uncertain  and  irregular.  .  .  .  The 
underfeeding  of  the  children  is  but  a  part  of  a  more  important  feature  of  the 
life  in  this  district.  The  children's  health  is  affected  by  many  different  evils, 
overcrowding,  want  of  sleep,  dirt  and  general  irregularity  of  life.'"*" 

An  Authority  dealing  with  the  child,  or  with  the  family,  merely  at 
the  crisis  of  destitution,  having  no  excuse  for  intervening  before  or  after 
this  crisis,  can  never  cope  with  the  conditions  here  revealed.  What  is 
required  is  the  steady  and  continuous  guidance  of  a  friend,  able  to  suggest 
in  what  directions  effective  help  can  be  obtained  where  help  is  really 
needed,  which  will  gradually  rem.edy  parental  ignorance  or  neglect.  In 
many  cases  friendly  advice  and  warning  will  suffice.f  Such  an  organisa- 
tion for  systematic  friendly  visiting  can,  we  think,  only  be  supplied  by 
voluntary  effort,  working  as  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  Local  Educa- 
tion Authority,  and  enabled  in  ways  that  we  shall  subsequently  describe 
to  bring  to  bear  the  material  aid  that  the  children,  in  some  cases,  are 
found  actually  to  require.  These  Children's  Care  Committees,  under  one 
title  or  another,  are  now  becoming  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  Local 
Education  Authority.  They  were,  for  instance,  required  by  the  Act 
of  1906,  and  their  establishment  has  been  expressly  called  for  by  the 
Board  of  Education. {  It  is  obvious  that  Committees  of  this  sort,  equipped 
with  the  personal  knowledge  of  each  child  derived  from  the  School 
Attendance  Officers,  the  Teachers,  the  School  Nurse,  and  the  medical 
inspection,  and  sending  their  members  as  friendly  visitors  to  the  homes 
of  the  parents,  are  far  better  able  to  effect  the  improvements  required 
than  any  machinery  that  the  Destitution  Authority  can  devise.  Where 
the  parents  prove  recalcitrant  to  moral  suasion,  the  Local  Education 
Authorities,  besides  their  full  power  to  prosecute  the  parents  under  the 
Children's  Act,  1908,  have  at  hand,  in  the  Day  Industrial  Schools  that 
we  have  described,  which  they  have  in  some  towns  already  established, 
a  method  of  ensuring  the  proper  sustenance  of  the  children,  without 


*  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  83251  (Pars.  38,  39,  69)  (being  the  Report 
of  an  Inquiry  by  Miss  Phelps  in  connection  with  Underfed  School  Children  in  the 
Dock  District  in  Liverpool). 

t  "  The  moment  they  were  inquired  into,"  says  one  witness,  "  they  began  to  feed 
them."  (Report  of  Inter-Departmental  Committee  on  Medical  Inspection,  1905. 
Vol.  II.,  Q,  176.)  "  In  many  instances,  warning  has  proved  to  be  sufficient.  (Report 
of  House  of  Commons  Select  Committee  on  Education  (Provision  of  Meals)  Bill, 
1906,  p.  ix.) 

X  Such  committees  were  often  called  Relief  Committees,  or  Children's  Relief 
Committees,  but  Miss  Frere  found  the  term  objectionable  as  importing  Poor  Law 
Associations.  (Report  of  Inter -Departmental  Committee  on  Medical  Inspection, 
1905,  Yol.  II.,  Qs.  630-683.)  Parliament,  thinking  only  of  meals  and  of  the  cantines 
scholaires  of  Paris,  adopted  the  term  School  Canteen  Committee.  This  was  felt  by 
the  London  County  Council  to  be  open  to  various  objections,  and  the  term  Children's 
Care  Committee  has  been  adopted  in  London  and  in  some  other  towns. 
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relieving  those  parents  who  can  maintain  their  offspring  from  the  burden 
of  providing  for  them.  These  Day  Industrial  Schools,  originally  established 
for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  neglect  of  parents  to  take  the  trouble 
to  send  their  children  regularly  to  school,  have  proved  very  successful 
in  enforcing  this  particular  parental  responsibility.*  The  parent,  far 
from  escaping  scot  free,  is  ordered  to  make  such  weekly  contribution 
to  the  cost  of  feeding  his  child  as  his  means  will  allow ;  and  experience 
shows  that,  far  from  dealing  laxly  with  such  parents,  the  Local  Education 
Authorities  have  been  quite  strict  in  their  enforcement  of  this  parental 
obligation.!  This  use  of  the  Day  Industrial  School  has  had  a  wonderful 
effect  in  stopping  the  particular  form  of  parental  neglect  which  shows 
itself  in  the  child's  truancy. J  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Local 
Education  Authority  has  in  the  power  of  committing  children  to  these 
schools  an  instrument  which,  whilst  ensuring  the  proper  feeding  of  the 
child,  and  not  relieving  the  careless  or  neglectful  parent  of  its  cost,  is 
likely  to  be  equally  efficacious  in  bringing  to  an  end  a  large  amount  of 
wanton  parental  neglect  to  provide  meals.  § 

(e)  The  Supersession  of  the  Destitution  Authority  by  the 
Local  Education  Authority. 

The  legislation  of  1906-7,  authorising  the  Local  Education  Authorities 
to  give  medical  treatment  and  food  to  children  found  at  school  destitute 
of  these  requisites,  sets  the  seal,  in  our  opinion,  on  the  necessity  for  com- 
pleting, so  far  as  children  of  school  age  are  concerned,  the  supersession  of 
the  Destitution  Authority  by  the  Local  Education  Authority.  It  is,  we 
think,  clear  that  wherever  the  Local  Education  Authority  performs  what 
is  now  its  statutory  duty,  and  provides,  or  gets  provided,  not  only  schooling, 
but  also  medical  inspection  and  treatment,  and  food  for  all  who  are  iu 
need  of  it,  the  Destitution  Authority,  in  respect  of  the  20  per  cent,  of  the 
population  who  are  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen,  becames 
superfluous.    Where  both  Authorities  are  actively  at  work,  there  will 


*  Appendix  No.  LXXIII.  to  Vol.  IX. 

t  Throughout  Great  Britain  the  parents  of  the  children  at  the  Day  Industrial 
Schools,  taken  together,  actually  paid,,  on  an  average,  more  than  Id.  per  child  per 
day.  (Fiftieth  Annual  Report  of  Inspector  of  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools, 
1906,  p.  7.)  In  Manchester,  the  Local  Education  Authority  gets  an  average  of  9d. 
per  week.  (Report  of  Inter-Departmental  Committee  on  Medical  Inspection,  etc., 
1905,  Yol.  II.,  Q.  2939.)  In  the  sixteen  day  schools  for  the  physically  defective 
(crippled)  children  maintained  by  the  London  County  Council,  all  the  children,  about 
1,100  in  number,  are  provided  with  meals  every  day.  The  Council  provides  the 
accommodation,  the  stoves  and  utensils,  the  fuel,  the  nurses  who  supervise,  and 
about  half  the  wages  of  the  cooks.  The  parents  are  required  to  pay  Id.  or  2d.  a  day, 
according  to  their  means ;  about  3  per  cent,  only  being  altogether  excused  owing  to 
extreme  poverty.  The  balance  of  the  expense  is  provided  from  charitable  funds. 
{Ihid.,  Qs.  1-134.)  In  Chapter  YIII.  of  this  Part  of  our  Report  we  shall  deal  fully 
with  the  question  of  recovering  the  cost  from  parents  or  other  persons  legally 
chargeable. 

:i:  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Appendix  No.  LXXIII.  to  Vol.  IX. 

§  This  suggestion  has  been  made  to  us  by  witnesses  of  the  most  varied  opinions 
and  diverse  experience.  Thus  Mr.  Toynbee  thought  *'  that  a  Day  Industrial  School 
would,  on  the  whole,  be  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  exceptional  cases."  {Ibid., 
Q.  30622,  Par.  44.)  A  similar  suggestion  was  made  by  the  Clerk  to  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  City  of  Manchester.  (Report  of  Inter-Departmental  Committee 
on  Medical  Inspection,  etc.,  1905,  Yol.  II.  Q.  2933.)  We  have  the  proposal  brought 
before  us  by  many  other  witnesses,  see  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  v's.  43441- 
43446,  43649-43654,  44215,  45157,  46502,  46503,  Appendix  No.  LXXXII.  (Par.  12) 
to  Yol.  lY. ;  Appendix  No.  LXXIII.  to  Vol.  IX. 
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be  perpetual  friction,  overlapping  and  waste.*  Moreover,  the  rapidly 
developing  machinery  of  medical  inspection  at  school,  and  the  visits  to 
the  homes  of  School  Attendance  Officers,  School  Nurses  and  members 
of  Children's  Care  Committees  seems  to  furnish,  for  the  first  time,  an 
efl'ective  instrument  for  keeping  under  practically  continuous  supervision 
the  160,000  children  of  school  age  for  whom  Outdoor  Relief  is  being- 
granted,  and  the  35,000  more  who,  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  are  boarded-out  or  placed  in  residential  homes.  With  such 
continuous  supervision  by  the  Local  Education  Authority,  we  believe  that 
by  far  the  best  way  for  the  community  to  provide  for  a  destitute  child  is, 
so  to  speak,  "  to  board  it  out  with  its  own  mother,"  upon  an  allowance 
really  adequate  for  its  full  maintenance,  provided  that  the  mother  is  not 
mentally  or  morally  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  its  care.  For  undertaking 
the  complete  custodial  care  of  children  of  school  age  who  are  without 
parents,  or  who  have  been  compulsorily  withdrawn  from  their  unfit 
parents,  the  Local  Education  Authority  offers  manifest  advantages  over  an 
Authority  limited  to  the  relief  of  destitution.  Here  the  Local  Education 
Authority  has  ready  to  hand,  not  only  the  device  of  Boarding-out 
already  employed  by  that  Authority  under  the  supervision  of  Special 
Committees  of  philanthropic  workers  for  some  of  the  defective  children, 
but  also  its  residential  schools,  at  present  used  only  in  the  form  of  schools 
for  special  classes  of  children.-[-    If,  for  other  sections  of  children,  the  plan 


*  Our  own  Children's  Investigator  informs  us  that,  at  one  non-provided  school  in 
the  Metropolis,  "  the  level  both  of  education  and  of  discipline  is  distinctly  lower  than 
that  of  other  schools  in  the  same  district.  Unforhmately,  a  particularly  large  propor- 
tion of  Out-relief  children  attend  this  school,  because  free  breakfasts  are  given  in  the 
winter,  and  an  outfit  of  clothing  every  year."  (Report  ...  on  the  Condition  of 
the  Children,  by  Dr.  E.  Williams,  1908,  p.  155.)  At  Bury  St.  Edmunds  we  learn 
that  it  was  found  last  winter  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  families  whose  children 
were  fed  at  school  were  in  receipt  of  Outdoor  E-elief  of  an  amount  which  the  Educa- 
tion Authority  thought  inadequate.  The  attention  of  the  Board  of  Gruardians  was 
called  to  the  fact,  but  no  steps  were  taken  by  thera.  The  Education  Committee  of 
the  Town  Council  accordingly  continued  to  feed  the  children,  whilst  the  Board  of 
Guardians  continued  to  give  Outdoor  Relief,  and,  we  may  add,  the  Distress  Com- 
mittee under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  provided  relief  works  and  wages  to 
men  who' were,  in  many  cases,  the  fathers  of  the  children  thus  fed.  'This  is  what  is 
happening  this  winter,  in  town  after  town.  In  Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  and  various 
other  large  towns  there  is  even  another  committee  concerned.  The  Police-aided 
Clothing  Association,  administered  in  close  connection  with  the  Watch  Committee 
and  the  municipal  police  force,  supplies  destitute  children  with  clothing,  children 
who  may  be  simultaneously  getting  Outdoor  Relief  from  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
and  free  meals  from  the  Education  Committee,  besides  private  charity,  none  of  the 
donors  being  necessarily  aware  of  the  operations  of  the  others.  The  Annual  Report 
of  the  Edinburgh  "  Police-aided  Scheme  for  Clothing  Destitute  Children,"  for 
1905-1906  (which  clothed  1,136  destitute  children  in  the  year),  actually  specifies,  as 
the  two  typical  examples  of  its  work,  two  cases  in  each  of  which  the  family  was 
known  to  be  in  receipt  of  Outdoor  Relief  (pp.  8,  9).  At  Liverpool,  it  has  been 
brought  to  our  notice  that  "  a  family  received  help  from  the  Central  Relief  Society, 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  the  Police-aided  Clothing  Association,  the  *  Hot  Pot 
Fund  '  and  finally  the  parish  authorities,  in  the  space  of  four  months."  (Evidence 
before  the  Commission,  Q.  83251,  Par.  65.) 

t  lb  is  not  generally  realised  that  the  Local  Education  Authorities  in  England 
and  Wales  are  already  providing  and  maintaining  residential  or  boarding-schools 
(thirty-two  under  the  Children's  Act  of  1908,  formerly  under  the  Industrial  Schools 
Acts  ;  and  eleven  under  the  Education  Acts,  for  blind  or  deaf  children).  {See 
Report  of  House  of  Commons  Select  Committee  on  the  Education  (Provision  of 
Meals)  Bill,  1905,  Qs.  19-21.)  These  have  now  increased  to  fifty,  which  is  half  as 
many  as  those  of  all  the  Destitution  Authorities  yjut  together.  For  particulars  of  the 
practice  of  Education  Authorities  in  "  boarding-out,"  and  otherwise  providing  for  the 
maintenance  of  special  classes  of  children,  see  Royal  Commission  on  Care  and 
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of  Scattered  Homes  commends  itself,  the  Local  Education  Authority  can 
most  conveniently  place  these  Homes  in  proximity  to  the  day  schools 
which  the  children  should  attend,  and  can  allocate  the  children  among 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  each  of  them  with  accommodation  in  the 
type  of  school  that  its  faculties  make  most  appropriate.  In  so  far  as 
"  Certified  Schools  and  Homes  "  are  made  use  of  for  particular  kinds  of 
children,  the  Local  Education  Authority,  unlike  the  Destitution  Authorities, 
will  have  at  its  command,  qualified  inspectors,  accustomed  to  deal  with  the 
managers  of  voluntary  institutions,  and  able  to  satisfy  themselves  of  the 
value  of  the  care  and  instruction  given.  Compared  with  the  Local 
Education  Authority  in  this  respect,  the  Destitution  Authority,  even  at 
its  best,  stands  at  a  grave  disadvantage.  It  either  has  to  divorce  the 
children  from  all  the  official  machinery  which  it  directs — the  Guardians 
and  the  Relieving  Officers  striving,  so  to  speak,  to  hide  themselves  from 
the  children's  view,  in  order  to  free  them  from  all  associations  with  the 
Poor  Law — or  else  it  smears  their  young  lives  over  with  the  stigma  of 
pauperism,  and  brands  them  as  a  special  caste.  What  the  Destitution 
Authority  does  in  this  dilemma  is  to  impale  itself  alternately  on  each  of 
the  horns ;  never  succeeding  in  wholly  dissociating  the  children  from  the 
Workhouse  or  its  precints,  and  yet  failing  to  maintain  over  them  the 
watchful  supervision  that  all  systems  require.  Finally,  even  if  it  overcomes 
all  these  drawbacks,  the  Destitution  Authority,  as  an  Authority  for 
children  of  school  age,  has,  in  the  matter  of  education,  an  impossible  task. 
The  children  with  whom  it  has  to  deal  are  arbitrarily  selected  from,  the 
general  child  population  by  circumstances  wholly  irrelevant  to  their 
classification  in  the  school,  namely,  by  the  destitution  of  the  parents — the 
result  being  that  old  children  and  young,  bright  children  and  the 
mentally  defective,  criminal  children  and  scholarship  children,  children 
who  have  been  regularly  under  instruction  and  those  who  have  been 
wandering  untaught,  are  all  dumped  down  in  the  same  building,  in  the 
same  classes,  before  the  same  teachers.  In  short,  for  the  grouping  of 
children  in  schools,  as  for  the  grouping  of  the  sick  in  hospitals,  the 
category  of  the  destitute  is  a  mischievous  irrelevancy.* 

(f)  Conclusions. 
We  have  therefore  to  report : — 

1.  That  the  Destitution  Authorities  of  England  and  Wales,  Scotland 
and  Ireland  have  proved  themselves — in  spite  of  the  devoted  personal 
service  of  many  of  their  members — inherently  unfitted,  by  the  very 
nature  of  their  functions,  to  have  the  charge  of  the  237,000  children  ot 
school  age  for  whom  the  State,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  assumes  the 
responsibility  of  whole  or  partial  maintenance. 


Control  of  the  Feeble-minded,  1908,  Yol.  Y.,  Appendix  B.,  pp.  49-61.  There  are 
elaborate  rules  made  by  the  Board  of  Education,  regulating  this  boarding-out 
(Statutory  Rules  and  Orders,  1900,  No.  158);  sea  Ibid.,  pp.  206-210. 

*  "  What  all  these  children  require,"  says  a  competent  authority,  "  to  whatever 
class  they  may  belong,  is  moral,  physical,  and  industrial  education.  The  supreme 
authority  in  charge  of  delinquent  and  dependent  children  should  be  the  Education 
Department  of  the  State.  So  long  as  these  children  are  looked  at,  as  at  present, 
through  the  eyes  of  the  Criminal  Department,  or  through  the  eyes  of  the  Pauper 
Department,  they  will  not  receive  the  humane  consideration  to  which  their  miseries 
entitle  them  ;  and  Society  will  be  punished  for  refusing  them  this  consideration  by 
seeing  an  ominous  percentage  of  fchem  relapsing  into  a  life  of  habitual  criminality 
and  becoming  a  permanent  danger  to  the  community."  (Juvenile  Offenders,  by 
Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  1896,  p.  304) 
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2.  That,  as  a  result  of  this  inherent  unfitness  of  a  Destitution  Authority 
for  the  reaiing  of.  children,  it  has  been  demonstrated  to  us  by  our  own 
expert  investigators,  and  confirmed  by  other  evidencej  that  certainly  a 
majority  of  all  the  Outdoor  Relief  children — probably  100,000  boys  and 
girls — are  to-day  suffering,  definitely  and  seriously,  in  health  and 
character,  from  the  circumstances  of  their  lives  —these  circumstances 
being,  in  great  part,  the  inadequate  and  unconditional  character  of  the 
Outdoor  Relief  upon  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  maintained,  and  the 
lack  of  care  and  supervision  exercised  by  the  Destitution  Authorities,  and 
of  inspection  by  the  three  Local  Government  Boards,  to  prevent  the  too 
frequent  neglect  and  ill-treatment  of  these  wards  of  the  State. 

3.  That,  in  spite  of  almost  universal  condemnation  and  notwithstanding 
a  whole  generation  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  three  Local  Government 
Boards  to  get  the  children  otherwise  maintained,  there  are,  in  Great 
Britain  three  or  four  thousand,  and  in  Ireland  as  many  more,  children  of 
school  age  being  brought  up  in  the  demoralising  atmosphere  of  the  General 
Mixed  Workhouse  ;  and  we  have  found  no  evidence  of  any  effective  desire 
or  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Destitution  Authorities  to  take  steps  to 
bring  to  an  end  this  discredited  method  of  providing  for  children. 

4.  That  the  system  of  "  boarding-out  "  the  children  with  foster-parents, 
or  placing  them  in  certified  institutions — a  system  which,  under  careful 
and  continuous  supervision,  and  confined  to  a  minority  of  suitable  cases, 
has  much  to  recommend  it — is,  at  present,  seriously  prejudiced  by  the  fact 
that  the  Destitution  Authorities  and  their  officers  are,  by  the  very  nature 
of  their  functions,  unqualified  to  maintain  an  efficient  inspection  of  the 
homes  and  institutions  which  they  select  for  their  children,  let  alone  any 
continuous  supervision  of  their  welfare.  In  some  cases  it  has  even  been 
deemed  advisable  to  discourage  or  prohibit  such  visiting  of  the  homes  or 
institutions  in  order  to  avoid  the  connection  of  the  children  with  the 
Destitution  Authority  which  is  supposed  to  look  after  them. 

5.  That  the  children  in  Poor  Law  Schools  and  Cottage  Homes — the 
conditions  of  which  have,  for  the  most  part,  greatly  improved — are, 
in  many  instances,  maintained  at  an  unnecessary  cost ;  an  excessive 
expenditure  sometimes  directly  attributable  to  the  inexperience  of  a 
Destitution  Authority  in  school  management,  and  one  which  still  leaves 
the  children  suffering,  even  in  well-administered  institutions,  from : — 

(a)  The  difficulty  of  getting  the  best  teachers  in  Poor  Law  Schools. 

(6)  The  impracticability  of  affording  these  institutionalised  "  boys  and 
girls  proper  experience  of  life  in  a  small  home  ;  and 

(c)  The  educationally  defective  grouping  together  of  children  merely 
by  the  common  attribute  of  their  parent's  destitution,  instead 
of  allocating  them  severally  to  the  particular  types  of  school 
(e.g.y  mentally-defective  schools,  crippled  schools,  higher-grade 
schools,  technical  schools,  etc.)  that  their  individual  characteristics 
require. 

6.  That  owing  to  their  lack  of  any  appropriate  machinery  for  the 
purpose,  the  Destitution  Authorities  fail  to-day  even  to  discover  a  large 
amount  of  the  destitution  that  exists  among  children  in  the  great  towns ; 
and  this  not  merely  in  the  matter  of  medical  treatment  urgently  required, 
but  even  in  the  matter  of  actual  inadequacy  of  food,  so  that  the  powers 
entrusted  to  the  Boards  of  Guardians  for  the  prosecution  of  cruel  or 
neglectful  parents  are  hardly  ever  put  in  force,  and  many  thousands  of 
children  are,  for  lack  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  growing  up  stunted, 
debilitated  and  diseased. 
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7.  That,  as  a  consequence  of  this  failure  of  the  Destitution  Authorities 
to  prevent  or  to  relieve  child  destitution,  Parliament  has  been  led,  after 
many  official  investigations,  to  entrust  to  the  Local  Education  Authorities 
the  duty  of  providing  meals  for  the  children  found  at  school  unfed,  at  any 
rate  on  those  days  of  the  week,  and  those  weeks  of  the  year  when  the 
elementary  schools  are  open ;  with  the  result  that  these  Authorities  are 
in  England  and  Wales,  during  the  present  winter,  feeding  more  than 
100,000  children,  and  probably  nearly  as  many  children  of  school  age  as 
are  being  relieved,  otherwise  than  in  institutions,  by  all  the  Destitution 
Authorities  put  together. 

8.  That  these  competing  systems  of  relieving  child  destitution  by  rival 
Local  Authorities  in  the  same  town — in  many  cases  simultaneously 
assisting  the  same  children — without  any  effective  machinery  for  recover- 
ing the  cost  from  parents  able  to  pay,  and  for  prosecuting  neglectful 
parents,  are  undermining  parental  responsibility,  whilst  still  leaving  many 
thousands  of  children  inadequately  fed. 

9.  That  it  is  urgently  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  this  wasteful  and 
demoralising  overlapping,  by  making  one  Local  Authority  in  each  district, 
and  one  only,  responsible  for  the  whole  of  whatever  provision  the  State 
may  choose  to  make  for  children  of  school  age. 

10.  That  the  only  practicable  way  of  securing  this  unity  of  administra- 
tion, and  also  the  most  desirable  reform,  is,  in  England  and  Wales,  to 
entrust  the  whole  of  the  public  provision  for  children  of  school  age  (not 
being  sick  or  mentally  defective)  to  the  Local  Education  Authorities,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Education;  these  Local  Education 
Authorities  having  already,  in  their  Directors  of  Education  and  their 
extensive  staffs  of  teachers,  their  residential  and  their  day  feeding  schools, 
their  arrangements  for  medical  inspection  and  treatment,  their  School 
Attendance  Officers  and  Children's  Care  Committees,  the  machinery 
requisite  for  searching  out  every  child  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  for  enforcing  parental  responsibility,  and  for  obviating,  by  timely 
pressure  and  assistance,  tlie  actual  crisis  of  destitution, 

11.  That  in  Scotland,  the  whole  of  the  public  provision  for  children  of 
school  age  might  be  cd trusted,  at  any  rate  in  the  large  towns,  to  the 
School  Boards,  and  elsev/here,  perhaps,  either  to  the  District  Health 
Committee  or  to  the  newly-formed  "County  Committee  of  the  District," 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Scottish  Education  Department. 

12.  That  in  Ireland,  where  no  Local  Education  Authorities  exist,  it 
should  be  considered  whether  the  whole  of  the  public  provision  for 
children  of  school  age  might  not  advantageously  be  entrusted  to  the 
County  and  County  Borough  Councils,  acting  through  special  "  Boarding- 
out  Committees,"  on  which  there  should  be  women  members,  and  sending 
the  children  to  the  existing  day  schools. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  Curative  Treatment  of  the  Sick  by  Rival  Authorities. 

We  find,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  present  time,  two 
separate  and  distinct  public  authorities  dealing  with  the  sick  poor,  the 
Destitution  Authority,  providing  medical  attendance,  nursing  and  medi- 
cine, and  often  institutional  treatment,  for  destitute  sick  persons  whatever 
their  diseases  ;  and  the  Local  Health  Authority,  providing,  in  the  same 
area,  medical  attendance,  nursing  and  medicine,  together  with  institutional 
treatment  where  required,  for  persons  whatever  their  affluence,  suffering 
from  certain,  specific  diseases.  Alongside  of  these  two  ubiquitous  rate- 
supported  Medical  Services,  we  find  a  whole  array  of  medical  charities 
of  one  sort  or  another,  dealing  with  essentially  the  same  classes  of  persons 
and  many  of  the  same  diseases. 

(a)  The  Medical  Service  of  the  Poor  Law. 

Of  the  915,000  simultaneous  paupers  in  England  and  Wales,  probably 
120,000  are  acutely  sick,  requiring,  not  merely  maintenance,  but  also 
appropriate  medical  treatment,  It  is,  therefore,  somewhat  remarkable 
that  the  Report  of  1834  contained  no  recommendations  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  sick.*  Among  the  four  separate  institutions  which  the 
authors  of  that  Report  recommended  as  the  minimum  for  each  Union,  a 
hospital  found  no  place.t  This  was  not  because  they  were  careless  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  sick  poor,  but  because  the  institutional  treatment  of  sick 
persons  was,  at  that  date,  hardly  recognised  as  important,  either  from  a 
curative  or  a  preventive  standpoint.  What  the  authors  of  the  1834 
Report  contemplated  providing  for  the  sick  poor — what,  indeed,  was  at 
that  time  the  customary  provision  for  the  sick  of  all  degrees — was  merely 
the  attendance  of  a  medical  man  in  their  own  homes  and  a  plentiful 
supply  of  medicine.  Accordingly  when  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of 
1834-47,  instead  of  establishing  in  each  Union  these  four  separate 
institutions,  pressed  for  the  building  of  one  General  Mixed  Workhouse, 
this  did  not  include  any  specialised  provision  for  the  sick.  The  most  that 
was  done  was  to  set  aside  a  room  for  such  of  the  Workhouse  inmates  as 
became  ill,  for  medical  attendance  upon  whom  the  Board  of  Guardians 
contracted  with  a  local  doctor.  Thus,  whether  within  the  Workhouse  or 
in  the  sufferers'  own  homes,  the  conception  of  medical  care  was,  in  1834, 
of  the  simplest. 


*  We  estimate,  though  no  statistics  are  available,  that  the  pauper  sick  in  England 
and  Wales  numbered  on  March  31st,  1906,  probably  120,000;  in  Scotland,  probably 
16,000;  and  in  Ireland,  possibly  24,000,  apart  from  the  merely  infirm  aged  and  the 
mentally  defective.  Including  "  chronic  "  cases  the  number  would  be  much,  greater. 
A  Eeturn  obtained  by  the  Commission  from  128  Unions,  comprising  31  per  cent,  of 
the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  showed  that  on  a  given  day,  31  '4  per  cent, 
of  all  the  paupers,  indoor  and  outdoor  (excluding  lunatics  in  asylums),  were  actually 
receiving  medical  treatment.  This  indicates  that  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
there  are  probably  300,000  paupers  under  treatment ;  but  half  of  these  are  merely 
"  chronic  "  or  "  senile  "  cases. 

t  Report  of  1834,  p.  303. 
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.During  the  past  seventy  years  the  influence  of  the  Central  Authority 
on  tlie  Boards  of  Guardians  has,  in  this  branch  of  their  work,  been  of  a 
two-fold  character ;  it  has  attempted  to  restrict  the  area  of  Outdoor 
Medical  Relief,  whilst  striving  to  improve  the  quality  of  Indoor  Medical 
Relief.  The  crusade  against  Outdoor  Relief,  conducted,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  the  Inspectorate  of  1869-86,*  included  as  one  of  its  departments  a 
tightening-up  of  the  conditions  on  which  Medical  Orders  were  habitually 
granted.  Boards  of  Guardians  were  encouraged  to  subject  the  applicant 
for  a  Medical  Order  to  the  same  inquisitorial  enquiries  and  the  same 
treatment  by  the  Relieving  Officer  as  if  the  application  had  been  for 
money  or  food  ;  to  grant  the  relief  "on  loan,"  and  to  threaten  to  recover 
its  cost ;  and  generally  to  deter  persons  from  applying  for  the  services  of 
the  District  Medical  Officer  except  in  dire  neces.sity.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  has  been,  especially  from  1866  onwards,  a  steady  pressure  on  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  to  improve  the  institutional  provision  for  the  sick 
poor,  by  erecting  separate  hospital  buildings,  by  augmenting  the  medical 
staiF,  and  by  substituting  trained  nurses  for  the  pauper  attendants.  This 
apparent  inconsistency  between  the  two  parts  of  the  medical  policy  of  the 
Central  Authority  is  explained  by  the  assumption  that  Outdoor  Medical 
Relief,  whilst  not  in  itself  deterrent,  was  an  open  door  to  other  forms  of 
pauperism,  to  which  it  was  apt  to  leadj  ;  whilst  Indoor  Medical  Relief, 
however  good  in  quality,  would,  by  its  very  nature,  always  be  deterrent, 
owing  to  the  necessary  loss  of  liberty,  and  would  thus  never  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  any  but  those  who  were  absolutely  destitute. 


*  Eeport  ...  on  the  Policy  of  the  Central  Authority  from  1834  to  1907. 

t  Investigation  did  not  give  much,  support  to  this  assumption.  Our  Medical 
Investigator,  for  instance,  reports  that  to  him,  at  the  outset,  it  seemed  "  a  perfectly 
natural  one,  and  I  had  no  doubt  of  finding  abundant  evidence  of  its  soundness  in 
the  tirst  Union  to  be  inspected.  I  decided  to  ask  every  inmate  of  its  Vv^ork house 
who  could  give  any  information  on  the  subject  whether  he  or  she  had  received 
medical  Out-relief  before  getting  any  other  kind  of  relief  from  the  Gruardians,  and 
accordingly  spent  an  afternoon  interviewing  the  paupers,  dependently  of  other 
Out-relief.  The  replies  were  so  unexpected  that  I  asked  the  master  to  continue 
catechising  on  the  same  lines  and  to  give  me  a  note  of  the  particulars  of  all  the 
answers  obtained.  He  did  so,  and  the  result  was  similar."  Dr.  McVail  then 
extended  his  inquiry,  so  as  to  include  persons  on  Outdoor  Relief.  The  outcome  was 
that:  "In  only  four  out  of  490  indoor  paupers,  and  in  only  12  of  1,198  outdoor 
paupers,  or  in  practically  1  per  cent,  of  each  of  the  two  classes,  had  general 
pauperism  begun  with  Medical  Out-relief  only,  so  that  in  only  this  1  per  cent,  is  it 
possible  that,  in  the  rural  Unions,  Medical  Out-relief  had  led  the  way  to  Indoor 
Relief,  or  to  Outdoor  Relief  in  money  or  in  kind.  The  figures  given  for  January  Ist, 
1905,  correspond  very  closely  to  these.  In  a  total  of  6,018  paupers  in  the  11  rural 
Unions  only  66,  or  very  little  over  1  per  cent.,  were  in  receipt  of  Medical  Relief 
only.  And  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  even  this  1  per  cent,  was  led  into  pauperism 
by  receiving  Medical  Out-relief.  In  short,  I  found  it  impossible  lo  get,  on  a 
statistical  basis,  any  evidence  of  this  alleged  evil  influence  of  Medical  Out-relief" 
(Report  .  .  ,  on  the  Methods  and  Results  of  the  Present  System  of  Administering 
Indoor  and  Outdoor  Medical  Relief,  by  Dr.  J.  McYail,  1907,  pp.  141-2).  In  the 
Metropolis,  where  it  is  "  the  nearly  unanimous  opinion  of  Relieving  Officers,"  that 
"  the  obtaining  of  Medical  Orders,  especially  in  the  cases  where  nourishment  is 
prescribed,"  is  "a  most  prolific  cause  of  pauperism,"  our  Investigators  into 
industrial  conditions  "  found  that  of  a  total  of  237  male  operatives  in  the  boot  and 
shoe  trades,  a  Medical  Order  formed  the  kind  of  relief  first  given  in  34  cases,  or 
about  one-seventh  of  the  total"  (Report  ...  on  the  Efi'ect  of  Industrial  Conditions 
on  Pauperism,  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Steel-Mai tland  and  Miss  R.  E.  Squire,  p.  15).  This, 
however,  leaves  it  uncertain  whether,  even  in  those  cases,  the  cause  of  pauperism 
was  not  the  disease,  rather  than  the  issue  of  the  Medical  Order.  We  have  been 
unable  to  get  any  evidence  as  to  the  relative  efi'ect  on  subsequent  pauperism  of  cases 
of  disease  left  unattended  to  and  cases  of  disease  for  which  a  Medical  Order  was 
granted. 
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The  two-fold  policy  thus  emanating  from  the  Local  Government  Board 
has  been  reflected  in  the  medical  administration  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
up  and  down  the  country,  in  an  irregular  manner  and  to  a  varying  degree. 
Some  Boards  have  distinguished  themselves  for  diminishing,  almost  to  the 
vanishing  point,  the  number  of  Medical  Orders  given  for  the  attendance 
of  the  sick  poor  in  their  own  homes.  Other  Boards  have  marked  them- 
selves out  by  the  efficiency  and  elaborateness  of  the  costly  "  infirmaries  " 
or  "  hospitals "  that  they  have  provided  for  the  sick  poor,  and  by  the 
complete  separation  of  these  institutions  from  the  General  Mixed  Work- 
house. We  have,  however,  to  i-ecord  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  Unions, 
especially  those  of  rural  or  semi-rural  character,  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
have  shown  themselves  equally  impervious  to  both  sides  of  the  advice 
and  injunctions  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ;  and  have  continued, 
with  a  minimum  of  improvement,  much  the  same  primitive  provision  for 
the  sick  poor,  alike  for  those  residing  in  their  own  homes  and  those  within 
the  General  Mixed  Workhouse,  in  which  the  authors  of  the  Keport  of 
1834  seem  tacitly  to  have  acquiesced. 

(b)  Domiciliary  Medical  Treatment  under  the  Poor  Law. 

The  domiciliary  medical  trea^tment  of  the  sick  poor  is  entrusted,  in 
England  and  Wales,  to  3,713  District  Medical  Officers,  averaging  five 
or  six  for  each  Union,  severally  appointed  for  life  or  during  good 
behaviour  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians  concerned.  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  insists  that  the  person  appointed  shall  be  legally  qualified ; 
that  he  shall  reside  within  the  district  assigned  to  him,  and  that  he  shall 
receive  a  permanent  and  personal  appointment.  Subject  to  these  require- 
ments the  selection  of  the  District  Medical  Officer,  the  amount  of  his 
remuneration,  and  the  detailed  conditions  of  his  appointment  are  left 
entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  Guardians,  who  have  usually,  for  this 
purpose,  no  expert  advice  at  their  command.  In  the  fi.rst  years  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  the  new  Boards  of  Guardians  were  urged  by 
them  to  put  these  appointments  up  to  competition  among  the  medical 
practitioners  of  the  Union,  and  to  appoint  the  man  who,  being  duly 
qualified,  offered  to  take  the  post  (including  the  supply  of  the  necessary 
medicines)  at  the  lowest  price.*  This  gave  rise  to  much  objection,  and 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  and  their  successors  in  office  gradually 
became  converted  to  the  advantage  of  transferr-ing  the  competitive 
pressure  from  price  to  quality — offering  an  adequate  salary  for  the  duties 
required,  of  paymg  separately  for  drugs  and  other  accessories  of  the 
treatment,  and  even  of  providing  an  official  dispensary  and  a  salaried 
dispenser.  Unfortunately,  but  few  of  the  b"50  Boards  of  Guardians  have 
yet  adopted  the  new  policy,  in  spite  of  all  the  pressure  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  has  exercised.  In  the  great  majority  of  Unions  the 
District  Medical  Officers  still  have  to  And  their  own  drugs  and  medicines, 
and  any  dressings  and  bandages  that  are  required,  and  they  are  paid 
fixed  stipends  which  vary  from  as  little  as  £10  or  £15  a  year  up  to 
as  much  as  £300  or  £400,  a  very  usual  figure  being  £100  ;  together 
with  additional  fees  for  midwifery  cases  and  operations.    Many  of  them 


*  First  Annual  Eeport  of  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  1835,  p.  63 ;  Report  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  on  the  Further  Amendment  of  the  Poor  Law,  1839, 
pp.  73-78,  156-287 ;  Reports  of  House  of  Commons  Committees  of  1838,  184-1,,  1854, 
and  1864;  Life  and  Times  of  Thomas  Wahley,  by  S.  Squire  Sprigge,  1897. 
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declare  that  they  do  not  receive  more  than  4(i.  or  6d.  per  visit.*  Both 
the  amount  and  the  method  of  the  remuneration  of  the  District  Medical 
Officers  have  repeatedly  been  made  the  subject  of  official  criticism,  which 
was  brought  forcibly  to  our  notice.  "  It  is  undeniable,"  testified  the 
Poor  Law  Medical  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  "  that 
the  majority  of  medical  officers,  in  or  outdoor,  are  paid  salaries  miserably 
inadequate."!  This  is  obviously  due  to  the  continuance,  in  a  veiled  form, 
of  the  practice  unfortunately  encouraged  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
of  putting  the  office  up  to  competitive  tender.  The  Medical  Inspector 
himself  informed  us  that  wJien,  on  one  occasion,  he  "  was  a  candidate  for 
an  outdoor  medical  officersliip,  ...  a  colleague  of  mine  offered  to  do 
the  work  for  nothing  for  one  year  if  he  was  appointed,  and  afterwards 
at  a  much  less  salary  than  I  asked  for." J  "When  I  tell  guardians 
that  their  .  .  .  medical  officers  are  not  adequately  paid,"  remarked  to 
us  one  of  the  General  Inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  "  they 
answer :  '  Well,  at  all  events,  we  have  only  to  advertise  it,  and  we  shall 
get  any  amount  of  candidates  who  are  perfectly  ready  to  come  forward 
and  do  the  work  on  the  terms  we  offer.  In  the  face  of  that,  can  we,  in 
the  proper  performance  of  our  duty  to  the  ratepayers,  offer  more  than 
we  can  get  what  we  want  for  ? '  "§  What  was  not  fully  considered  by 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  and  is  still  not  adequately  realised  by  the 
Boards  of  Guardians,  is  that  so  long  as  these  appointments  are  thrown 
open  to  private  practitioners,  they  will  be  taken  for  other  reasons  than 
the  salaries  offered.  "  One  knows,"  testified  a  competent  witness,  "  that 
the  medical  men  in  a  great  many  instances  do  not  take  office  for  the 
emolument  which  they  will  get  from  the  office,  but  for  various  other 
considerations.  Probably  one  of  the  chief  considerations  is  to  keep 
somebody  else  oat.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  men  who  have  the 
medical  work  in  a  certain  area  between  themselves,  and  they  naturally 
want  to  keep  another  practitioner  from  coming  in.  That  is  one  motive. 
Another  motive  is  that  holding  Poor  Law  offices  does  indirectly  bring 
them  practice.  .  .  .  Even  taking  all  that  into  consideration,  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  any  justificatioo  for  not  paying  a  man  a  fair  value 
for  his  work.    I  think  it  is  very  undesirable  that  Medical  Officers  should 


*  Report  ...  on  the  Methods  and  Results  of  the  Present  System  of  Adminis- 
tering Indoor  and  Outdoor  Medical  Relief,  by  Dr.  J.  McYail,  1907,  pp.  119-121 ; 
Report  by  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb,  on  the  Medical  Services  of  the  Poor  Law  and  Pablic 
Health  Departments,  p.  13.  It  seems  gradually  to  have  become  customary  for  the 
Guardians,  in  their  contract  with  the  District  Medical  Ofi&cer,  to  undertake  to  supply 
certain  "  expensive  '*  drugs,  usually  cod  liv^er  oil  and  quinine.  The  selection  of  these 
drugs  in  this  way  seems,  in  view  of  altered  prices  and  the  changes  in  medical 
practice,  somewhat  out  of  date.  Potassium  iodide,  for  instance,  is  sometimes 
included,  sometimes  not.  Diphtheria  antitoxin  is  hardly  ever  supplied  ;  though  the 
Local  Grovernment  Board  has  informed  one  Union  that  this  may  be  done  (Local 
Government  Board  to  Winchcombe  Board  of  Guardians,  Jaly,  1906).  One  District 
Medical  Officer  found  that  he  spent  8s.  upon  it  for  two  cases  only,  so  that  the 
auticoxin  is,  in  fact,  hardly  ever  used  for  paupers.  The  Local  Government  Board 
has  lately  declared,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  that,  not  only  the  above,  but  also 
antiseptic  surgical  dressings,  cocaine,  phenacetin,  trional,  antipyrine,  salicylate  of 
sodium,  tincture  of  digitalis,  and  serum  preparations  ought  all  to  be  included  in 
"  expensive  medicines." 

t  Evidence  of  Dr.  Fuller,  Inspector  for  Poor  Law  Medical  Purposes  in  the 
Provinces  of  England  and  Wales,  Appendix  No.  XXI.  (A.),  Par.  25,  to  Yo\.  I. 

X  Evidence  before  the  Oommission,  Q.  10460. 
§  Ihid.,  Q.  8920,  9320. 
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be  able  to  say  :  "  Well,  if  they  find  fault  with  me,  at  all  events  1  feel 
this — that  I  am  giving  them  more  than  iheir  money's  worth/'*  "The 
evils  arising,  or  likely  to  arise,  from  this  underpayment,"  says  a  com- 
petent witness,  "  are  various.  The  Medical  Officer  is  compelled  to  economise 
his  time  too  strictly  ;  he  cannot  afford  to  supply  expensive  medicines  or 
to  carry  out  modern  improvements  in  medical  treatment." f  Nevertheless, 
only  in  two  or  three  instances  have  the  whole  services  of  a  Medical  Officer 
been  secured,  at  a  ''full-time"  salary.  Only  in  the  Metropolis  and  a  few 
other  towns  is  an  official  dispensary  or  a  salaried  dispenser  provided.^ 
Practically  only  in  these  few  cases  is  the  District  Medical  Officer  set  free 
to  prescribe  what  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  patient,  without  having 
to  pay  for  it  out  of  his  own  pocket.  Everywhere,  with  but  two  or  three 
exceptions,  the  wliole  duty  is  entrusted,  at  a  scanty  and  inclusive  stipend, 
to  one  of  the  local  practitioners. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  District  Medical  Officers  carry  out 
their  duties  are  as  unsatisfactory  as  their  remuneration  is  demoralising. 
They  are  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  Relieving  Officer,  a  non-medical 
authority,  who  has  the  right,  at  his  unaided  discretion,  to  refuse  a  sutierer 
access,  to  direct  him  to  call  at  the  doctor's  house,  or  (by  merely  marking 
the  medical  order  "urgent")  to  require  the  doctor  himself  immediately  to 
visit  the  patient's  residence. §  If  the  District  Medical  Officer,  obeying 
the  dictates  of  humanity,  attends  any  urgent  case  without  tlie  Relieving 
Officer  s  order,  he  not  infrequently  finds   himself  refused,  "  on  some 


*  Ihid.,  Q.  9320.  This  evidence  was  confirmed  by  that  given  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Poor  Law  Medioal  Officers'  Association,  Ibid.,  Q.  33419. 

t  Ihid.,  Q.  33391,  Par.  4.  In  one  rural  Union,  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  stated  that  the  District  Medical  Officer  got  no  allowance  for  even  the 
most  expensive  medicines,  and  that  he  had  been  heard  to  complain  that  his  salary 
hardly  covered  the  cost  of  the  medicines  he  supplied  {Ihid.,  Qs.  71432,  71433). 
"  The  poor  do  suffer  to  some  extent,"  declared  a  District  Medical  Officer,  '*  we  could 
do  much  more  justice  if  we  were  paid  better;  if  there  is  a  choice  between  an 
expensive  and  better  method  of  treatment  and  an  inexpensive  method  of  treatm.ent 
not  quite  so  good,  I  am  afraid  they  get  the  inexpensive  method."  [Ihid., 
Qs.  74925-8).  "Drugs  should  be  provided  by  the  Guardians,"  said  a  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  "the  doctor  giving  a  prescription  to  be  taken  to  the  chemist. 
The  poor  would  then  get  the  drugs  they  need,  and  not  what  the  Medical  Officer 
thinks  he  can  afford  to  give  them  on  his  diminutive  salary  "  (Ihid.y  Appendix 
No.  CLIX.  (Par.  8)  to  Yol.  YIT.). 

X  The  Poor  Law  Dispensary,  with  premises,  drugs,  and  a  salaried  dispenser 
provided  by  the  Board  of  Guardians,  where  the  District  Medical  Officer  attends  at 
stated  times  to  see  such  of  his  patients  as  can  come  to  him,  has  been,  since  1867, 
established  at  the  instance  of  the  Central  Authority  in  all  but  two  of  the  Metropolitan 
Unions.  Similar  dispensaries  have  since  been  established  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
of  a  score  of  provincial  towns.  This  brings  with  it  the  advantage  of  freeing  the 
District  Medical  Officer  from  the  misplaced  duty  of  providing,  out  of  his  meagre 
stipend,  the  drugs  and  medicines  that  he  prescribes,  and  also,  to  some  extent,  of 
facilitating  his  work  by  enabling  him  to  deal  more  expeditiously  with  the  half  of  his 
patients  who  come  to  the  dispensary,  at  the  cost,  however,  of  diminishing  for 
that  half  the  opportunities  for  diagnosis  and  appropriate  hygienic  advice  that 
are  afforded  by  seeing  the  patient  at  home.  In  all  other  respects  the  arrangements 
are  the  same  as  where  no  Poor  Law  Dispensary  is  provided.  The  shortcomings  of 
the  Poor  Law  Dispensaries  from  the  standpoint  of  curative  treatment  are  stated  in 
our  Medical  Investigator's  Heport.  (Report  ...  on  the  Methods  and  Results  of  the 
Present  System  of  Administering  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Medical  Relief,  by  Dr.  J. 
McYail,  1907,  pp.  126-139  ;  see  also  Report  ...  on  the  Medical  Services  of  the  Poor 
Law  and  Public  Health  Departments,  pp.  14,  15.) 

§  It  is  said  to  be  a  practice  in  some  Unions  to  mark  all  Medical  Orders  "  urgent " 
that  are  given  out  of  regular  hours. 


frivolous  pretext  or  another,"  the  midwifery  fee  or  other  emolument  to 
which  he  would  normally  have  been  entitled.*  The  majority  of  the 
cases  that  he  has  to  attend  are,  moreover,  of  the  most  disheartening 
kind — largely  old  people,  with  chronic  complaints,  or  persons  of  more 
than  the  average  degree  of  ignorance,  carelessness,  intemperance,  and, 
above  all,  grinding  poverty,  with  the  drawbacks  of  bad  housing,  the 
poorest  kind  of  clothing,  insufficient  nnd  unsuitable  food,  inadequate 
attendance,!  and  an  almost  total  absence  of  skilled  nursing.  The  Boards 
of  Guardians  have  power  to  appoint  salaried  nurses  for  the  outdoor  sick, 
but  they  have  almost  uniformly  refused  to  do  so.  In  a  small  minority 
of  Unions  they  pay  a  subscription  to  the  local  nursing  association,  so  that 
the  paupers  may  obtain  a  share  of  the  services  of  the  district  nurse.  But 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  country  there  is  no  district  nurse  ;  and  it  is 
rare  for  the  Guardians  to  make  any  sort  of  provision  for  nursing  the 
outdoor  sick  poor.J  Our  Medical  Investigator  reports  that  "  In  many 
villages  and  their  surrounding  neighbourhood,  I  found  that  no  district 
nurse  whatever  was  available.  District  Medical  Officers  complained  very 
much  of  this  want  of  assistance,  and  the  complaint  was  well  founded. 
.  .  .  Quite  unquestionably,  in  some  rural  districts  the  want  of  sick- 
nursing  of  paupers  is  a  serious  defect  in  the  present  system  of  Poor  Law 
medical  relief. "§  This  was,  indeed,  frankly  stated  by  the  General 
Inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  lack  of  nursing  upon 
the  outdoor  sick  poor,"  testified  one  of  them,  is  another  source  of  hard- 
ship, and  one  which  urgently  needs  to  be  dealt  with."||  The  fact  that 
wool,  lint  and  bandages  are  hardly  ever  supplied  by  the  Guardians 
aggravates  the  evil.  The  District  Medical  Officer  can  order  nothing 
better  than  clean  rags  for  dressings,  lest"  (as  one  of  them  said)  ''the  bad 


*  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  33391,  Par.  11. 

t  Here  is  a  case  which  one  of  our  Committees  happened  to  visit.  Their  Report 
says  :  '*  This  is  the  case  of  a  man  dying  of  cancer  in  the  throat.  We  found  the  door 
locked,  and  but  for  a  kindly  neighbour  who  opened  a  window  and  found  tbe  key,  we 
could  not  have  got  in,  the  man  being  quite  alone,  hardly  able  to  speak,  and  horribly 
ill.  The  house  very  poor.  A  daughter  earns  9s.,  the  only  regular  income,  and  the 
rent  is  4s.  2(^.  The  old  wife  had  gone  to  a  neighbour  where  she  would  earn  4(£.  by 
minding  the  house.  The  Relieving  Officer  did  seem  to  see  the  horror  of  this  man 
lying  there  locked  in,  and  suggested  sending  the  ambulance.  Relief,  5s.  and  a  loaf." 
(Reports  of  Visits  by  Commissioners,  No.  22  G.,  p.  57.) 

X  There  used  to  be  an  idea  that  one  outdoor  pauper  could  nurse  another ;  and 
some  Boards  of  Guardians  still  embody  in  their  By-laws  that :  "Out-paupers  will  be 
required  to  attend  other  out-paupers  in  sickness,  when  ordered  by  the  Relieving 
Officer  to  do  so."  (Rules  of  Kingsclere  Board  of  Guardians.)  Some  Boards 
occasionally  allow  a  shilling  or  two  to  a  neighbouring  woman  to  look  in  upon  a  sick 
patient.  This  is,  however,  discouraged  and  restricted.  "  No  [illowance,"  run  the 
rules  of  several  Unions,  "  shall  be  made  for  nursing  except  in  special  cases."  (Rules 
of  Warwick  Board  of  Guardians ;  similarly,  in  various  terms,  at  Brixworth, 
Cheltenham,  Banbury,  etc.)  At  Chichester,  where  it  so  happens  that  the  Workhouse 
Medical  Officer  is  also  the  Outdoor  Medical  Officer  for  the  whole  Union,  the  Work- 
house nurses  are — as  at  Merthyr,  Rochdale  and  Sculcoates— sent  out  as  required,  to 
attend  to  the  patients  on  Outdoor  Relief.  "  The  result  is,"  says  the  Medical 
Inspector,  *'  that  at  Chichester  we  get  a  vastly  better  nursing  staff  than  we  have  in 
other  Workhouses  of  the  same  size,"  and  the  Outdoor  poor  are  better  nursed 
(Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  10376-9). 

§  Report  ...  on  the  Methods  and  Results  of  the  Present  System  of  Adminis- 
tering  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Medical  Relief,  by  Dr.  J.  McYail,  1907,  p.  112. 

II  Evidence  of  Mr.  Baldwyn  Fleming,  Appendix  No.  XIX.  (A),  Par.  22,  to 
Yol.  I. 
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legs  should  rain  I  dm."*  As  things  are,  il  is  unfortunately  painfully  true, 
as  an  experienced  District  Medical  Officer  informed  us,  that  "  many  cases 
die  simply  from  want  of  proper  nursing.  I  cannot,"  he  said,  "  speak 
strongly  enough  on  this  point.  It  is  one  of  the  Medical  Officer's  greatest 
drawbacks  that  he  cannot  get  efficient  nursing  for  his  outdoor  cases."t 
"  It  is  dreadful,"  reports  a  Local  Government  Board  Inspector,  "  to  think 
of  the  amount  of  unnecessary  inconvenience,  to  say  the  least,  suffered  by 
out-patients  now,  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  allowed  to 
continue  with  no  practical  effort  to  prevent  It.  If  expense  were  incurred 
it  would  be  doubly  justifiable.  Firstly,  because  of  the  suffering  it  would 
alleviate.  Secondly,  for  the  more  cynical  reason  that  it  would  restore  the 
patient  to  health,  and  get  him  off  the  rates  much  more  quickly.  Medical 
Officers  are  handicapped  in  their  work  wiien  they  have  no  intelligent 
nursing  power  behind  them,  and  know  that  it  is  useless  to  try  many 
things  that  mioht  be  done  if  there  were  the  requisite  attendance  at 
,  hand."3:  Finally,  the  District  Medical  Officers  are  deprived  of  the 
stimulus  and  encouragement  of  official  recognition  or  supervision.  They 
have  no  medical  superior  to  whom  they  can  report ;  they  are  not  even  in 
official  communication  with  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  of  their 
districts,  or  with  the  County  Medical  Officer.  As  some  of  them  have 
complained  to  us,  the}'  are  never  asked,  either  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
or  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  for  particulars  of  their  success  or 
failure  in  treating  cases,  or  for  details  of  any  improvement  in  treatment 
that  they  may  have  introduced.  There  are  no  medical  statistics  of  their 
work.  According  to  the  "  year  s  count "  of  paupeiism  that  the  Com- 
mission had  taken  for  England  and  Wales,  no  fewer  than  216,022  persons 
received  "  Medical  Relief  only  "  in  the  course  of  one  year,  to  say  nothing 
of  those  who  got  other  relief  as  well.  Yet  by  what  seems  to  have  been 
an  official  oversight  that  we  do  not  understand,  these  3,713  District  Medical 
Officers  are  left  to  do  their  work  without  either  supervision  or  inspection 


*  "Many  of  the  old  people  whom  I  saw,"  reports  our  own  Medical  Investigator, 
'*  were  afflicted  with  ulcers  of  the  legs  ;  the  use  of  proper  and  sufficient  dressings  for 
such  ulcers  was  the  exception.  Lint  and  gutta-percha  tissue  and  other  non-porous 
coverings  are  seldom  provided.  Linen  rags  are  the  rule.  These  are  usually  obtained 
from  neighbours  or  from  the  charity  of  the  better-off  in  the  community.  Linen  rags 
saturated  with  a  medicated  lotion  may  be  comfortable  enough,  so  long  as  Lhe  rags 
are  kept  wet,  but  at  night,  when  the  patient  goes  to  sleep,  the  lotion  will  quickly 
evaporate,  and  in  the  morning  the  rag  and  ulcer  will  be  closely  adherent,  and  not 
separable  without  a  good  deal  of  pain."  (Report  ...  on  the  Methods  and  Eesults 
of  the  Present  System  of  Administering  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Medical  Relief,  by 
Dr.  McYail,  1907,  p.  102.) 

t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  34566,  Par.  6  (c).  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind,"  testifies  another  witness,  but  that  the  medical  assistance  to  the  poor 
(paupers)  is  seriously  affected  by  the  complete  absence  of  any  organised  scheme  for 
the  proper  nursing  of  the  patients  in  their  own  homes."  (ihid.,  Q.  75774,  Par.  6.) 
Nor  need  this  attendance  be  wholly  that  of  a  trained  nurse.  "  Much  help  could  be 
given,  and  better  results  obtained,"  says  a  District  Medical  Officer,  "  by  the  employ- 
ment of  respectable  women  to  thoroughly  cleanse  and  keep  clean  the  homes  of  the 
poor  where  there  is  sickness  in  the  house,  and  a  qualified  nurse  is  not  necessary  for 
this  purpose."  {Hid.,  Appendix  No.  CXLYIIT.  (Par.  6)  to  Yol.  VII.)  "  The  very 
poor  people,  I  am  sure,"  says  another  witness,  '*are  very  much  neglected  indeed; 
there  are  a  great  many  deaths  due  to  it  (inadequate  nursing)  that  would  otherwise 
get  better,"    {Ibid.,  Q.  34672.) 

X  Thirty-Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1905-6,  p.  466. 
(Mr.  Fleming's  Report.) 
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by  the  Local  Government  Board.*  From  1834  down  to  the  present  day 
there  has  been  no  official  inspection  of  this  Poor  Law  Medical  Service, 
which  costs  in  salaries,  dispensaries,  and  drugs  alone  nearly  £500,000 
sterling  annually. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  were  not  surprised  to  find  existing  a 
certain  dissatisfaction  with  the  Outdoor  Medical  Service  of  the  Poor  Law. 
The  Medical  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  who  ''has  no 
duties  in  connection  with  the  supervision  or  administration  of  Out- 
door Medical  E,elief,"t  informed  us,  in  reply  to  our  questions,  that 
"  unofficially,"  he  was  "  constantly  hearing  complaints  "  that  patients  on 
Outdoor  Medical  Belief  were  nob  well  and  sufficiently  attended. t  The 
District  Medical  Officers,  said  one  witness,  do  the  work  according  to  the 
pay."  Ha  did  not  think  the  paupers  were  treated  as  well  as  the  paying 
patients.  The  doctor,"  he  said,  "  takes  these  positions  in  order  to 
further  his  private  practice,  and  1  am  afraid  the  poor  very  often  have  to 
suffer  for  that  reason ;  he  takes  it  too  cheap."§  "  The  present  plan  of 
medically  assisting  the  poor  under  the  Poor  Law,"  says  a  medical  practi- 
tioner, himself  a  Guardian,  "^'is  not  an  efficient  system.  The  average 
Poor  Law  Medical  OHieer  (outdoor)  does  not  give  the  satisfaction  he  ought 
to  his  patients." II  "The  working  classes,"  says  another  medical  practi- 
tioner, "  have  the  idea  that  the  attention  they  get  from  the  Poor  Law 
Medical  Officer  is  not  satisfactory.  "^  "  They  feel,"  said  another  witness, 
"that  the  District  Medical  Officers  have  not  the  time  to  attend  to  them.  "**" 
"  I  am  inclined  to  think,"  deposed  a  Shropshire  Guardian,  "  that  they  do 
not  get  much  of  his  services.  He  goes  round  to  them  in  a  casual  wa^^ 
but  there  are  great  complaints  that  the  patients  of  the  Poor  Law  .  .  . 
do  not  get  very  much  attention  from  the  doctors  ...  I  merely  speak 
from  my  knowledge  of  the  cottagers  themselves,  and  where  there  is  illness, 
I  find  if  there  are  more  important  cases  in  the  neighbourhood  the  poor  are 
neglected." tt  "  The  poor  people  are  very  dissatisfied,  I  find,"  said  the 
Hon.  Sydnej^  Holland,  "  with  the  medical  relief  that  they  get  from  the 
Poor  Law  authorities ;  it  is  given  in  a  very  grudging  spirit,  and  they  do 
not  believe  in  it."Jt  One  of  the  District  Medical  Officers  himself 
admitted  to  us  "  that  the  tradition  of  the  service  is  that  every  pauper  is  to 
be  looked  on  as  being  such  through  his  or  her  own  fault,  and  the  tendency 
is  to  treat  the  case  accordingly  ...  In  the  town  ...  I  believe 
that  the  tradition,  as  to  a  pauper,  is  that  he  is  a  shade  only  above  a. 
criminal  .  .  .  Now  to  this  tradition  the  Medical  Officers  tends,  like 
all  other  officers,  to  become  a  victim,  and  the  tendency  is  that  the  case  of 


*  This  lack  of  official  inspection  was  made  the  subject  of  complaint  by  several  of 
the  District  Medical  Officers  themselves ;  see  Evidence  before  the  Commission, 
Qs.  34566  (Par.  6  (b))_,  34648,  and  Appendix  No.  XOI.  (Par.  6)  to  Vol.  YII.  We 
were  informed  that,  with  the  exception  of  two  Reports  on  the  London  dispensaries, 
there  were  no  systematic  Reports  in  existence  on  the  working  of  Outdoor  Medical 
ReUef.    {Ibid.,  Q.  22923.) 

t  lUd.,  Appendix  No.  XXI.  (A),  Par.  29,  to  Vol.  I. 

t  Ibid.,  Q.  10572.  §  Ibid.,  Qs.  71430-4. 

II  Ibid.,  Q.  42509,  Par.  2.  %  Ibid.,  Q.  43150. 

Ibid.,  Q.  44672.  tt  n^d.,  Qs,  71725,  71774. 


tX  Ihid.,  Q.  32536-. 
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sickness  is  treated  as  a  '  pauper '  and  not  as  a  '  patient.'  The  Commission 
will,  I  trust,  see  the  distinction,"* 

These  complaints  appear  to  us  to  do  less  than  justice  to  the  District 
Medical  Officers  themselves.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  see  anything 
of  their  work,  we  have  been  struck  by  their  personal  kindness  to  tlieponr, 
and  by  their  desire  to  relieve  suffering.  When  we  consider  the  method 
and  amount  of  their  remuneration,  and  the  conditions  of  their  duties,  we 
are  impressed  with  the  zeal  and  devotion  displayed,  with  the  humanity 
shown  to  the  poor,  and  with  the  large  amount  of  unpaid,  unrecognised  and 
unrecorded  work  performed  by  them  as  a  class.  But  taking  into  account 
all  the  evidence,  we  have  to  make  two  main  criticisms  on  the  Outdoor 
Medical  Service  as  a  system  involving  a  large  expenditure  of  public  money. 
In  too  many  Unions,  it  is  clear,  outdoor  medical  relief  begins  and  ends 
with  a  bottle  of  medicine  and,  in  the  twentieth  century,  we  have  ceased 
to  believe  in  the  bottle  of  medicine.  It  is  not  regarded  as  any  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  Poor  Law  Medical  Officer  to  insist  on,  or  even  to  inculcate, 
the  personal  habits  necessary"  for  recovery.  "Under  the  Poor  Law," 
reports  our  Medical  Investigator,  "  there  is  practically  no  sanitary  super- 
vision of  phthisis  in  the  home  of  the  patient.  .  .  .  Phthisis  cases  are 
maintained  in  crowded  unventilated  houses  .  .  .  Diabetes  cases  live 
on  the  rates  and  eat  what  they  please.  Infirm  men  and  women  supported 
by  the  Poor  Law  are  allowed  to  dwell  in  conditions  of  the  utmost  personal 
and  domestic  uncleanliness  ...  It  is  not  worth  while  entering  on 
any  reform  of  the  Poor  Law  unless  this  policy  iy  changed.  Beneficiaries 
must  be  compelled  to  obedience,  alike  in  their  own  and  in  the  public 
interest.  And  the  officers  who  are  placed  in  direct  charge  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries must  themselves  be  subject  to  supervision  and  discipline/'t  Our 
second  criticism  is  that,  from  first  to  last,  there  is,  in  the  Poor  Law 
Medical  Service,  no  thought  of  anything  but  "relief."  It  is  not  regarded 
as  any  part  of  the  duty  of  the  District  Medical  Officer  to  take  any  steps 
to  prevent  disease,  either  in  the  way  of  recurrence  in  the  same  patient,  or 
in  its  spread  to  other  persons.  His  work  is  entirely  unconnected,  on  the 
one  hand,  with  the  instituticmal  treatment  of  the  sick  in  the  workhouse  or 
Poor  Law  Infirmary,  and  on  the  other  with  the  operations  of  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health.  It  is  not  regarded  as  any  matter  of  reproach  to  a 
Board  of  Guardians  or  to  its  staff*,  that  numerous  mild  cases  of  scarlet 
fever-  on  chickenpox  and  even  thirty  or  forty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of 
measles  or  whooping  cough,  ringworm  or  mumps  should  be  wholly  destitute 
of  medical  attendance,  to  the  serious  danger  of  the  public  health. J  It  is 
not  even  the  business  of  the  District  Medical  Officer  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  sickness  in  his  district.  All  that  he  is  charged  to  do,  as  it  is  all  that  he 
is  paid  to  do,  is  to  "relieve  destitution"  in  a  certain  specialised  way, 
namely,  to  supply  medical  relief  to  those  applicants  who  have  braved  the 


*  Ibid.,  Q,.  51859,  Par.  7.  I  certainly  think,"  says  a  county  medical  practitioner, 
"the  health  of  the  community  suffers  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  medical 
assistance."  {Hid.,  Appendix  No.  XXVIII.  (Par.  7)  to  Vol.  VII.)  "The  poor," 
said  another  medical  practitioner,  who  is  himself  a  Poor  Law  Guardian,  "  are  choked 
off  by  the  Eelieving  Officer,  and  by  the  Guardians  in  many  cases ;  and  I  am  afraid 
the  manner  of  some  of  the  Medical  Officers  chokes  them  '  off  as  well."  {Ibid.,  Q. 
42519.) 

t  Eeport  ...  on  the  Methods  and  Results  of  the  Present  System  of  Adminis- 
tering Indoor  and  Outdoor  Medical  Relief,  by  Dr.  J.  McVail,  1907,  pp.  91  and  149. 

X  See  the  statistics  given  in  the  Report  .  .  .on  the  Medical  Services  of  the  Poor 
Law  and  Public  Health  Departments,  p.  47. 
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deterrent  attitude  of  the  Relieving  Officer  and  s  itisfied  him  that  they 
would  otherwise  be  without  it.  From  first  to  last,  in  short,  the  Outdoor 
Medical  Service  of  the  Poor  Law  has  no  conception  of  the  Public  Health 
point  of  view. 

(c)  The  Restriction  of  Domiciliary  Medical  Treatment. 

In  the  early  part  of  our  inquiry  it  was  brought  to  our  notice  by  the 
advocates  of  strict  administration,  that  many  Boards  of  Guardians  had 
failed  to  curry  out  the  policy  pressed  on  them  by  some  of  the  Inspectors 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  restrict  the  grant  of  Medical  Orders  to 
persons  actually  destitute.  We  found,  indeed,  that  in  a  large  number  of 
Unions  the  grant  or  refusal  of  a  Medical  Order  was  practically  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Believing  Officer — on  occasions,  indeed,  even  to  the 
discretion  of  the  workhouse  porter.*  One  of  our  committees,  for  instance, 
after  visiting  a  large  urban  Union  reported  that  the  "  orders  for  medical 
relief  were  sanctioned  en  hloc'^f  Of  another  populous  Union  our  com- 
mittee reported  that  "  the  medical  relief  was  in  all  cases  ordered  by  the 
Relieving  Officer,  the  Committee  (of  the  Board  of  Guardi;ins)  werAy 
confirming  his  action.  The  order  in  each  case  lasted  for  a  month."! 
Under  these  circumstances  the  tendency  naturally  is  for  the  Relieving 
Officers  to  grant  Medical  Orders  freely  and  indiscriminately  :  sometimes 
in  order  to  protect  themselves  against  the  risk  of  having  an  applicant  die 
for  lack  of  help  ;§  sometimes  "  with  a  view,"  as  the  President  of  the 
Association  of  Poor  Law  Unions  informed  us,  of  "getting  rid  of  " 
applicants  for  relief  on  the  easiest  possible  terms.  A  Relieving  Officer 
wiJl  say,  for  instance,  "  we  will  give  you  a  Medical  Order  if  you  like,  but 
we  will  give  you  nothing  else."||  Frequently  every  person,  well  or  ill, 
who  receives  Outdoor  Relief,  is  put  on  "  the  permanent  list,"  and  becomes 
entitled  himself  to  send  for  the  District  Medical  Officer  whenever  he 
choo8es.1[  In  the  laxest  Unions,  as  we  have  gathered,  Medical  Orders  are 
given  to  all  who  apply  for  them,  without  even  being  entered  in  the 
Application  and  Report  Book.**  We  have  even  had  it  given  in  evidence 
that,  in  one  Union,  the  practice  is  for  the  Relieving  Officers  to  sign  a  batch 
of  such  Orders  at  a  time,  with  the  names  and  dates  blank,  and  to  leave 
them  with  the  shopkeepers  of  the  villages,  from  whom  any  person  gets 
one  who  chooses  to  ask  for  it.ff 

This  lavish  and  indiscriminate  grant  of  Medical  Orders,  by  medically 
unqualified  persons,  without  any  verification  of  the  fact  of  illness,  or  of 
its  urgency  or  gravity,  has,  we  think,  a  disastrous  effect,  both  on  the 
quality  of  the  service  rendered  and  on  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  accepted. 
Under  such  a  system  a  District  Medical  Officer  is  quite  in  the  dark  as  to 


*  Ibid.,  p.  8. 

t  Keports  of  Visits  by  Commissioners,  No.  24  0.,  p.  63. 

X  Ibid.,  No.  2  E.,  p.  11.  Another  of  our  Committees  found  that:  "Medical 
Orders  are  given  with  practically  no  inquiry,  and  the  recipients  do  not  appear  before 
the  Committee  "  (Ibid.,  No.  ]12,  p.  177).  These  facts  were  confirmed  by  the  Medical 
Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  who  informed  us  that,  in  some  Unions, 
"  an  order  for  Outdoor  Medical  Helief  is  given  without  any  inquiry,  simply  on  the 
application  of  the  person."    (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  10302.) 

§  Ibid.,  Qs.  22767-71. 

II  Ibid.,  Q.  26024.  : 

*||  In  the  Metropolis  alone  there  are  20,000  persons  on  "  the  permanent  list." 

Eeport  ...  on  the  Medical  Services  of  the  Poor  Law  and  Public  Health 
Departments,  p.  8 ;  see  also  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q:  10302. 
tt  Ihid.,  Qs.  70671-82. 
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the  weight  to  be  attached  to  the  Order  that  he  receives  from  the 
Relieving  Officer ;  he  can  feel  no  assur^^nce  that  his  services  are  leally 
needed,  or  that  the  case  is  one  of  urgency.  We  have  even  heard  of 
instances  in  which  he  has  suspected,  apparently  with  some  justification, 
that  the  Order  lias  been  applied  for  by  a  malingerer,  given  by  a 
Relieving  Officer,  or  marked  by  him  urgent,  in  order  to  vex  or  harass  the 
doctor  in  revenge  for  some  former  lack  of  compliance  on  his  part  with  an 
unwarranted  request.  Moreover  a  lavish  distribution  of  Medical  Orders 
to  all  applying  for  them  is  a  contravention  of  the  present  contract  with 
the  District  Medical  Officer,  who  is  paid  a  meagre  salary  for  attendance 
only  on  parishioners  who  are  both  sick  and  actually  destitute.  All  this 
tends  to  make  the  District  Medical  Officers  reluctant  and  suspicious — to 
quote  again  the  words  of  one  of  them,  to  make  them  regard  the  holders 
of  Medical  Orders  ^'  as  paupers  rather  than  as  patients."  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  District  Medical  Officers  that  their  representations  to  us 
have  taken  the  form,  in  the  main,  of  complaints  that  many  poor  persons 
who  in  fact  need  their  attendance  are,  under  the  present  system,  deterred 
from  getting  it ;  and  that,  when  such  persons  do  succeed  in  obtaining  a 
Medical  Order,  the  delay  has  often  injurious  results.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  this  would  not  be  the  case  if,  instead  of  the  Relieving  Officer,  it 
was  the  District  Nurse,  the  Certitied  Midwife,  the  Health  Visitor,  the 
Sanitary  Inspector,  or  any  qualified  person  under  obligation  to  search  out 
and  report  cases  of  illness,  who  notified  to  the  District  Medical  Officer 
that  a  sick  person  was  in  need  of  medical  attendance.  Nor  is  the  effect 
of  this  indiscriminate  grant  of  pereniptory  orders  to  the  District  Medical 
Officer,  to  visit  persons  who  may  or  may  not  be  ill,  any  less  harmful  to 
the  recipients.  Whatever  may  be  the  advantage  of  a  public  organisation 
of  medical  assistance,  as  universal  and  as  free — if  not  also  as  compulsory 
—  as  that  of  education,  a  careless  and  ignorant  issue,  by  a  Destitution 
Authority,  of  Poor  Law  Medical  Orders  to  persons  not  really  entitled  to 
them,  encourages  fraud  and  malingering.  The  holder  of  a  Medical  Order 
may  have  merely  pretended  to  be  ill  or  pretended  to  be  destitute  ;  he  is 
under  no  responsibility  with  regard  to  his  own  illness,  or  to  the  order 
which  he  has  obtained ;  he  presents  it  or  not,  as  he  chooses  ;  he  takes  the 
medicine  or  throws  it  away  at  bis  option  ;  he  follows  the  doctor's  advice, 
or  remains  dirty  and  dissolute,  exactly  as  he  pleases — without  feeling 
under  a,ny  obligation  to  the  community  to  co-operate  in  his  own  cure,  or 
under  any  kind  of  compulsion  to  abandon  the  evil  courses  which  may 
have  led  to  his  ill-health. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  represented  to  us  that,  in  some  Unions,  there 
has  been  a  persistent,  and  in  a  sense  successful,  attempt  to  restrict  the  use 
by  the  sick  poor  of  the  services  of  the  District  Medical  Officers  provided 
for  them.  In  these  Unions  "  Good  administration  of  the  Poor  Law 
Medical  Service"  is  apparently  taken  to  mean  not  curing  the  sick  or 
preventing  ill-health,  but  cutting  down  the  number  of  Medical  Orders. 
This  policy  is  even  expressed  in  standing  orders  or  bylaws.  Thus, 
Relieving  Officers  are  olten  forbidden  to  grant  Medical  Orders  without 
first  paying  a  personal  visit  to  the  home  of  the  applicant  and  investigating 
his  circunj stances,*  in  order,  not  to  find  out  how  best  to  cure  the  sufferer, 
but  if  possible  to  discover  some  ground  which  makes  him  ineligible  for 
aid.    Other  Boards  expressly  say    that  orders  by  the  Relieving  Officer 


*  Eegulations  of  Bromsgrove  Board  of  Guardians  ;  also  at  Calne,  and  many  other 
places. 
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for  Medical  attendance  must  be  more  charily  given,  due  inquiries  being 
made  when  possible  at  the  house  before  being  granted,  or  at  any  rate  at 
the  earliest  moment  possible  after  being  granted."*  In  some  Unions  the 
applicant  for  a  Medical  Order  is  required  to  attend  personally  before  the 
Guardians  at  their  meeting,  and  explain,  to  this  non-medical  authority, 
how  he  comes  to  need  medical  aid.  Midwifery  Orders,"  says  one  Board, 
"  shall  not  be  given  by  the  Relieving  Officer,  except  in  urgent  cases, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  given  on  personal 
application  to  them."-[-  An  even  more  usual  way  of  staving  off  applicants 
is,  whatever  their  circumstances,  to  insist  on  granting  the  Medical  Order 
only  as  "  relief  on  loan,"  this  being  sometimes  printed,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  on  the  form.  "  All  orders  for  medical  attendance,"  says  a  Suffolk 
Board  of  Guardians,  shall  be  granted  in  the  first  instance  by  way  of 
loan,  the  applicant  to  repay  10s.  for  each  midwifery  case,  and  5s.  for  each 
other  case.^J  The  applicants  then  remain  liable  to  repay  the  cost ;  and 
the  Relieving  Officer  is  sometimes  allowed  a  commission  of  20  per  cent, 
on  what  he  can  recover.  Occasionally  the  grant  of  Medical  Orders  in 
midwifery  cases  is  restricted  to  families  having  less  than  a  prescribed 
income,  it  may  be  15s.  or  ISs.  or  21s.  a  week,  whatever  the  number  of 
child ren,§  or  it  may  be  at  the  rate  of  2s.,  2s.  6d.,  or  3s.  a  week  for  each 
member  of  the  family. ||  In  the  EUesmere  Union  we  were  informed  that 
Medical  Orders  were  never  given  to  anyone^  however  ill,  who  was  not 
otherwise  in  receipt  of  relief ;  in  fact,  the  Guardians  were  under  the 
impression  that  it  could  not  lawfully  be  done.^I  A  more  ingenious 
\vay  of  deterring  applicants  is  to  resolve  ''that  when  relief  is  administered 
to  a  labouring  man  who  is  himself  ill  (if  the  disease  is  not  contagious) 
the  Board  requires  that  some  of  the  children  shall  come  to  the  Workhouse 
during  the  sickness,"**  that  is  to  say,  into  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse 
that  we  have  described.  When  the  Medical  Order  has  been  given,  it  is 
made  the  duty  of  the  Relieving  Officer  to  visit  the  case  frequently  and 
regularly  ;tf  not  to  see  whether  the  patient  is  obeying  the  doctor's  orders. 


*  Instrucbiuns  of  Wincanton  Board  of  G-uardians. 
t  Rules  of  Keynsham  Board  of  Guardians. 

X  Eules  of  Mitford  and  Launditch  Board  of  Guardians ;  similarly  in  various 
terms,  at  Hinckley,  Cuthin,  St.  Asaph,  Llanfyllin,  Warwick,  Yeovil,  Monmouth, 
Oosford,  ISTantwich,  and  many  other  places. 

§  Rules  of  the  Chertsey,  Lymington,  G-odstone  and  Lewisham  Boards  of 
Guardians. 

II  "  That  where  the  earnings  of  a  family  amount  to  3s.  per  week  for  each  member 
thereof,  orders  for  medical  aid  be  not  given,  except  in  fever  or  other  extreme  cases." 
(Regulations  of  Evesham  Board  of  Guardians.)  *' Able-bodied  people,  if  earning 
less  than  2s.  6d.  per  head  in  family,  may  have  Medical  Orders  for  man,  wife,  and 
children.  .  .  .  Midwife;  basis  not  to  exceed  2s.  per  head  in  family."  (Resolution  of 
East  and  West  Flegg  Board  of  Guardians,  1904.) 
•[[  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  71420-6. 

Report  of  Atcham  Board  of  Guardians,  1871 ;  also  adopted  by  the  Pewsey 
Board  of  Guardians.  "The  method,"  states  the  Report  of  the  Atcham  Board  of 
Guardians,  '*  also  acts  as  a  test  of  deslitution,  for  in  almost  every  case  where  the 
parties  have  refused  to  send  the  children  " — refused,  that  is,  to  plunge  their  children 
into  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse,  for  the  Atcham  Union  has  no  separate  insti- 
tution for  its  children — "  they  have  gone  without  relief  altogether,"  and,  as  the 
Report  optimistically  assumes,  **  have  had  other  means  of  support,  and  should  not 
have  applied  to  the  Relieving  Officer." 

tt  "  That  the  Relieving  Officers  be  required  to  make  at  least  fortnightly  visits  to 
the  homes  of  all  persons  receiving  relief  on  account  of  temporary  sickness,  and  to 
visit  the  old  and  infirm  cases  at  least  once  a  quarter."  (Regulations  of  Evesham 
Board  of  Guardians) ;  similarly  at  Cheltenham,  Warwick,  Haverfordwest,  Oxford, 
Luton,  Holywell,  and  many  other  places. 
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or  whether  anything  else  is  needed  to  restore  him  to  health,  but  in  order 
to  discover  whether  he  has  not  some  undisclosed  resources  which  would 
permit  of  the  relief  being  withdrawn.  The  Guardians  are,  in  fact,  as  one 
committee  reports,  "  strongly  of  opinion  that  a  large  number  of  the  cases 
relieved  would  manage  without  assistance  from  the  Guardians  if  they 
were  properly  and  systematically  visited  and  dealt  with  by  the  Relieving 
Officer."* 

We  have  found  the  practice  of  some  Boards  of  Guardians  even  more 
severely  restrictive  of  the  use  of  the  District  Medical  Officers  than  is 
implied  by  the  foregoing  Bylaws.  Thus,  the  Bradfield  Union  in  this  way 
claims  to  have  reduced  the  number  of  Medical  Orders  granted  from  700 
to  forty-seven  per  annum.f  In  the  Bermondsey  Union,  where  the  poor 
are  said  to  ''  have  more  difficulty  in  getting  relief  now  than  they  used," 
the  permanent  list  of  tliose  on  whom  the  District  Medical  Officers  have  to 
attend  has  fallen  from  over  1,000  in  1901,  to  322  in  1906,  not  because 
there  is  less  sickness  in  Bermondsey,  or  less  destitution,  but  merely  because 
more  difficulty  has  been  put  in  the  way  of  the  sick  poor  getting  Medical 
Orders.^  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  the  reduction.  One 
District  Medical  Officer  informed  us  that  he  was  convinced  that  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  Medical  Orders  granted  in  a  particular  Union 
was  due  entirely  to  the  deterrent  effect  of  insisting  on  prior  investigation 
and  personal  application  to  the  Board  of  Guardians.§  The  St.  Pancras 
Board  of  Guardians  reduced  the  number  of  its  Medical  Orders  from 
5,324  in  1899  to  2,546  in  1903, ||  by  making  stringent  inquiries  on  every 
application,  requiring  the  applicant  to  appear  personally  before  the 
Board,  tendering  the  Medical  Relief  on  loan  in  many  cases,  and  offering 
the  alternative  of  admission  to  the  Workhouse  whenever  deemed  advisable. 
Thus  the  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Mill  Hill  Infirmary  of  the  West 
Derby  Union  (Dr.  Nathan  Raw)  states  "  people  will  struggle  on  with  a 
disease  and  spend  all  their  money,  and  then  apply  to  the  Poor  Law,  in 
some  cases  almost  when  the  people  are  dying  ...  in  many  cases  they 
are  deterred  from  seeking  it  until  it  is  too  late."1I  "  The  neglect  of  the 
poor  to  apply  for  Medical  Relief,"  says  another  witness,  "  is  partly  due  to 
the  idea  that  Poor  Law  relief  is  a  degradation.  It  has  been  so  officially 
styled  by  the  Poor  Law  Board,  and  I  believe  it  is  so  considered  by 
many  of  those  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law."** 
"  You  will  find,"  we  were  told,  that  "  in  most  cases  where  "  the 
delay  in  getting  prompt  medical  assistance  "  is  the  fault  of  the  people, 
it  is  because  sending  for  the  doctor  means  making  themselves  paupers." ft 
The  representatives  of  the  British  Medical  Association  were  emphatic 
in  their  testimony  that  the  association  of  the  public  medical  aid 
with  the  Poor  Law  was  in  itself  deterrent ;  it  was,  they  said,   "  the 


*  Eeport  of  Special  Committee  of  Willesden  Board  of  Guardians  ;  MS.  Minutes, 
Willesden  Board  of  G-uardians,  December  13th,  1905. 

t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  9499,  19781,  and  Appendix  No.  CCXI.  (A) 
toYol.  YII. 

X  Report  ...  on  the  Medical  Services  of  the  Poor  Law  and  Public  Health 
Departments,  p.  22. 

§  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  34076-8,  34164. 
II  Ibid.,  Q.  23074. 

•[[  Ibid.,  Q.  37946;  see  Confirmatory  Evidence  by  Dr.  Mven,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  Manchester,  Qs.  38380-38626. 
Q.  25373,  Par.  167. 

tt  Evidence  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Cameron,  Medical  Of&cer  of  Health,  Leeds,  Ibid., 
Q.  41629. 
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expei'ieDce  of  every  practitioner  .  .  .that  people  avoid  calling  in  the 
parish  doctor  because  he  is  the  parish  doctor."*  The  reluctance  to 
come  forward  and  state  their  need  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
to  a  medical  man  or  a  nurse  tliat  the  sick  persons  have  to  make  their 
applications  for  public  medical  assistance,  but  to  the  Kelieving  Officer, 
who,f  as  we  have  seen,  almost  inevitably  comes  to  think  of  himself  as 
bound  to  do  all  that  he  can, to  keep  people  "off  the  rates. "J  To  the 
Relieving  Officer,  under  the  instructions  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
and  the  Bylaws  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  this  medical  treatment  of 
the  sick  by  the  District  Medical  Officer,  even  without  other  aid,  is  not  to 
be  denied  to  those  who  are  both  in  need  of  it  and  actually  destitute, 
but  nevertheless  to  be  restricted  to  as  few  cases  as  possible.  The  Hon. 
Sydney  Holland,  who  has  been  a  Poor  Law  Guardian  in  two  different 
Unions,  and  whose  experience  of  hospital  administration  is  very  great, 
informed  us  that  when  he  was  a  Guardian  he  himself  entirely  acquiesced 
in  this  policy  and  "thought  it  was  a  very  good  thing.  I  thought  that 
everybody  who  came  before  us  was  a  swindler  and  must  be  most  carefully 
inquired  into,  and  asked  whether  he  had  not  drunk  too  much,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  That  is  the  ideal  Guardian,  a  man  who  prevents  imposition. 
...  All  Poor  Relief ,"  he  continues,  "is  given  reluctantly.  Every  Gujirdian 
is  told  to  give  it  reluctantly ;  every  Poor  Law  Officer  gives  it  reluctantly, 
and,  in  fact  .  .  .  the  only  person  you  relieve  in  the  Poor  Law  is  the 
person  who  is  starving.  ...  It  is  exactly  the  same  with  regard  to 
medical  relief.  You  are  not  to  treat  medically  unless  they  are  paupers." 
•  The  result  is,  as  he  informed  us,  "that  the  poor  people  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  medical  relief  the}'  got  from  the  Poor  Law  ;  that  it  is  given 
grudgingly  ...  the  man  going  to  the  Relieving  Officer,  being  put 
in  the  dock,  questioned  up  hill  and  down  dale,  and  treated  as  a 
thief."§ 

The  advocates  of  this  policy  of  restricting  the  use  of  the  District 
Medical  Officers  asserted  that  it  resulted  in  no  hardship  to  the  poor, 
or  injury  to  the  community.  Other  witnesses  declared  that  it  was 
"a  real  danger  to  the  public," ||  and  that  it  was  responsible  for  much 
of  the  excessive  mortality  ainong  infants  and  unnecessary  ill-health  and 
premature  invalidity  among  the  wage- earners.  In  face  of  this  conflict 
of  testimony,  we  thought  it  necessary,  not  only  to  appoint  a  special 
medical  investigator,  but  also  to  consult  those  who  were  officially 
responsible  for  the  public  health — -taking  evidence,  oral  or  wi  itten,  from 
no  fewer  than  51  Medical  Officers  of  Health.  We  regret  to  report  that 
the  authoritative  testimony  thus  obtained  does  not  support  the  optimistic 
assumptions  of  the  advocates  of  restriction  of  public  medical  aid.  Whilst 
some  of  the  witnesses  seemed  to  take  for  granted  the  present  system  as 
inevitable,  and  not  to  have  noticed  any  of  its  drawbacks,  the  great  majority 
ot*  the  medical  practitioners  who  gave  evidence  were  definitely  of  opinion 
that  a  "  deterrent "  administration  of  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief  had  a 


*  Ibid.,  Qs.  39389-91. 

t  "  It  stops  the  more  decent  ones,  the  reallv  more  deserving  cases,"  deposed  one 
District  Medical  Officer  {Ibid.,  Q.  51863). 

X  "  Probably  as  long  os  medical  relief  is  only  granted  on  an  order  obtained  from 
the  same  officer  who  with  grudging  hand  gives  an  order  for  ordinary  relief,  the 
lespectable  poor  will  be  as  unwilliDg  to  apply  for  the  former  as  for  the  latter 
{Ihid.,  Appendix  XLIY.  (Part  III.)  to  Yol.  IX.). 

§  Ibid.,  Qs.  32776-86. 

II  Ibid.,  Q.  25373,  Par.  157. 
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gravely  adverse  effect  on  the  public  health.  Many  of  them  went  further, 
and  deposed  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  stigma  of  pauperism  that  was 
attached  to  the  mere  use  of  the  services  of  the  District  Medical  Officer, 
by  the  very  fact  of  his  connection  with  the  Poor  Law,*  and  the  incon- 
venience and  delay  caused  by  having  first  to  make  application  to  the 
Relieving  Officer,t  were,  in  themselves,  even  without  stringent  adminis- 
tration, inimical  to  the  health  of  the  district.  This  has  been  demonstrated 
by  many  instances.  We  were  informed  that  the  present  high  mortality 
from  the  diseases  of  young  children,  and  also  many  serious  complications 
among  those  who  survive,  are  undoubtedly  due  to  the  common  lack  of 
ujedical  attendance  in  the  families  of  the  poor,  for  what  are  regarded 
as  the  simple  affections  of  measles  and  whooping-cough,  and  mild  and 
often  unrecognised  cases  of  chicken-pox  and  scarlet  fever. j:  "  There  is 
a  widespread  disinclination,"  testified  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  a 
Metropolitan  Borough,  "  to  utilise  the  services  of  the  Poor  Law  doctors. 
In  consequence  of  this  failure  to  seek  skilled  medical  advice,  many  cases 
of  infectious  disease  go  unrecognised,  and  to  this  fact  we  must  attribute 
the  comparative  ineffectiveness  of  our  modern  methods  of  dealing  with 
scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria."§  Nor  does  the  Board  of  Guardians,  aiming 
at  restricting  medical  relief,  make  things  easier  for  those  responsible  for 
the  health  of  the  district.  "  Both  friendly  suggestions,"  publicly  states  a 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  "  and  simple  reports,  appear  to  cause  irritation 
and  resentment  on  the  part  of  Ptelieving  Officers  and  all  officials  connected 
with  the  Poor  Law  adrainistration."||  A  case  was  brought  to  our  notice 
in  which,  when  an  officer  of  the  Public  Health  Department  was  seeking 
to  get  sick  children  treated  by  the  District  Medical  Officer,  this  action 
was  made  the  subject  of  serious  reproof  by  the  Destitution  Authority.lf 

"  As  a  typical  illustration  of  tlie  great  waste  of  money  entailed  by  the  present 
methods  of  Poor  Law  administration,"  officially  reports  a  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  "I  may  mention  a  case  that  occurred  in  this  district.    Two  cases  of 


*  "There  is  very  considerable  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes 
to  apply  for  an  order  for  medical  treatment,"  testified  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
"  on  the  ground  that  they  lose  caste,  lose  their  vote  and  become  paupers.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  by  having  medical  relief  the  franchise  is  not  lost.  It  is  y 
probable  that  the  Relieving  Officers,  in  their  endeavour  to  diminish  Outdoor  Eelief, 
do  not  concern  themselves  to  make  known  the  fact  that  the  Legislature  has  drawn 
this  distinction  between  medical  and  other  forms  of  relief"  {Ihid.^  Appendix  XLIY. 
(Part  I.  (B))  to  Yol.  IX.). 

t  Thus,  as  one  medical  witness  put  it  to  us :  "A  pauper,  therefore,  being  taken 
suddenly  ill  at  twelve  o'clock,  cannot  see  the  Relieving  Officer  before  next  morning, 
the  necessary  inquiries  into  his  case  will  not  be  made  until,  perhaps,  the  afternoon 
of  that  day,  and  the  doctor  may  not  see  the  patient  until  the  day  after  that " 
(Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  38631,  Par.  12).  "The  present  system  of 
medical  assistance  to  the  poor,"  we  were  informed,  "  is  unsatisfactory,  as  cases 
of  serious  delay  from  time  to  time  occur  in  obtaining  orders  for  medical  attendance 
in  urgent  cases.  .  .  .  The  method  by  which  medical  assistance  can  be  obtained  in 
the  absence  of  the  Relieving  Officer,  who  may  be  gone,  for  instance,  in  charge  of  a 
pauper  lunatic  to  the  asylum,  causes  dangerous  delay"  {Ihid.,  Appendix  No.  lY.  to 
Yol.  YII.).  The  difficulties  and  delay  caused  by  this  procedure  in  rural  districts 
were  forcibly  put  to  us  by  District  Medical  Officers  {see  Ihid.,  Qs.  34566,  Par.  6  (a), 
and  34631-4)  ;  and  emphasised  by  the  British  Medical  Association  {Ibid.,  Q.  39013, 
Par.  31). 

:j:  Even  in  the  country  "  the  health  of  the  children  sufi"ers  somewhat,"  admitted 
a  rural  District  Medical  Officer,  owing  to  the  restriction  of  relief .  (J6i(2.,  Appendix 
No.  LXXXYI.  (Par.  7)  to  Yol.  YII.) 

§  Ibid.,  Appendix  No.  XLY.  (Par.  2)  to  Yol.  IX. 

II  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Handsworth  District,  1908,  by  R.  A. 
Lyster,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  p.  9. 

^  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Appendix  No.  XLY.  (Par.  20)  to  Yol.  IX. 
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scarlet  fever  occurred  in  a  family  of  six  children.  The  mother  was  a  widow 
with  no  income.  There  was  suflBlcient  room  in  the  house  for  the  proper  isolation 
of  the  cases,  and  they  could  have  been  nursed  at  home,  if  a  little  help  could 
have  been  obtained.  Every  possible  effort  was  made  to  get  assistance  from  the 
Poor  La,w  authorities,  but  without  success,  and  the  cases  were  removed  to  the 
Isolation  Hospital.  Nine  days  later,  two  more  children  had  to  be  removed,  and 
ten  days  later  still  another  two.  The  total  cost  to  the  district  for  the  treatment 
of  these  cases  was  £55,  whereas  a  total  allowance  of  £*5,  or  even  of  food  only,  would 
certainly  have  prevented  this  unnecessary  expense.  This  is  a  single  instance. 
The  sacrifice  of  life,  health,  and  money  resulting  from  the  untreated  ca»es  of 
disease  is  beyond  estimation."*  "  Among  the  poor,"  says  the  same  authority, 
"  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  infectious  illness  continually  present.  Many  of  such 
cases  remain  unreported,  untreated,  practically  unknown.  They  serve,  however, 
as  a  continual  and  ever-present  focus  for  the  spread  of  such  diseases  among  the 
general  public.  There  is  thus  constituted  a  most  grave  public  danger.  The 
only  possible  way  to  remove  such  danger  is  to  devise  improved  and  more  easily 
available  means  for  treating  these  cases.  Treatment  and  prevention  are  in- 
separably associated  in  practically  all  disease.  The  one  is  essentially  the 
complement  of  the  other.  By  adequately  providing  for  the  early  recognition 
and  the  proper  treatment  of  all  disease,  an  almost  incredible  improvement  in  the 
public  health  would  rapidly  result.  The  mere  existence  of  disease,  altogether 
apart  from  any  consideration  as  to  whether  it  is  accompanied  by  destitution  or 
not,  should  be  sufficient  to  ensure  proper  medical  treatment,  if  the  public  are 
to  be  relieved  of  the  ever-present  dread  of  the  sudden  and  rapid  spread  of 
infection,  t 

Nor  is  the  danger  confined  to  the  notifiable  zymotic  diseases.  It  was 
given  in  evidence  on  high  authority  that  the  very  great  mortality  from 
phthisis — a  disease  to  which  no  less  than  one-seventh  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  Poor  Law  is  said  to  be  directly  or  indirectly  duej. — is  to  be 
attributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  fact  that  sufferers  are  not.  encouraged 
to  present  themselves  for  treatment  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  § 
when  it  is  often  curable,  but  when  they  are  still  capable  of  going  to 
work,  and  are  not  regarded  as  destitute  and  thus  not  technically  eligible 
for  a  Medical  Order.  Under  the  present  arrangements  of  the  Poor  Law 
medical  service,  such  cases  are  left  outside  its  ken,  until  in  due  course  the 
ravages  of  the  disease  have  reached  a  stage  at  which  the  sufferer,  having  in 
the  meantime  perhaps  infected  other  members  of  the  family,  becomes 
simultaneous!}^  eligible  for  Poor  Law  medical  relief  and  incapable  of 
deriving  from  it  any  real  advantage.  In  fact,  the  Poor  Law  doctor 
seldom  knows  phthisis  in  any  but  its  incurable  stage,  shortly  before  the 
sufferer  enters  the  Workhouse  to  die.  In  some  places,  we  are  informed, 
one-third,  and  even  one-half  of  the  deaths  from  phthisis  take  place  in 


*  Eeport  on  the  Sanitary  condition  of  the  (Handsworth)  District,  1908,  by  Robert 
A.  Lyster,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  p.  11. 
t  Ihid. 

X  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  38213. 

§  "At  the  Out-relief  Committees,"  reports  a  Local  Government  Board  Inspector, 
"  one  hears  of  men  and  women  who  have  struggled  with  the  disease  (phthisis)  as 
long  as  possible  before  applying  for  relief,  often  sleeping  in  small  rooms  with 
children.  .  .  .  Out-relief  is  generally  given  till  finally  the  sufferer  enters  the 
Workhouse  Infirmary  to  die,  in  the  meantime,  possibly  having  infected  other 
members  of  his  family ''  {Ibid.,  Appendix  No.  XI.  (A),  Par.  133,  to  Yol.  I.). 
"Those  people,"  said  one  District  Medical  Officer,  "are  very  often  too  far  gone  for 
one  to  do  any  good  to  them  "  (Ibid.,  Q.  51899).  They  do  not  *'  come  under  the 
Poor  Law  Medical  Officers,"  deposed  the  Medical  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  **  until  .  .  .  the  patient  is  probably  .  .  .  incurable  as  far  as  being  returned 
to  work  lit  as  an  able-bodied  man  "  {Ibid.,  Qs.  10216-8).  "  We  have  had  very  rarely 
what  are  called  curable  cases,  or  cases  in  the  first  stages  of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  under 
treatment  by  Poor  Law  Medical  Officers  or  in  Poor  Law  medical  institutions  "  (Ibid., 
Q.  10482).  "The  whole  of  my  experience  up  to  now  is  that  it  is  very  nnusual 
indeed  for  what  is  called  a  curable  case  to  come  to  the  Poor  Law    {Ibid.,  (J,  10687). 
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the  Poor  Law  institutions.*  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  cancer, 
which  fills  so  many  Workhouse  beds,  but  which  the  Poor  Law  doctor  hardly 
ever  sees  at  a  stage  at  which  he  caa  operate  with  any  advantage. 
"  Every  year,"  we  were  authoritatively  informed,  "  many  persons  die  of 
cancer  whose  lives  could  have  been  saved  had  they  sought  medical  advice 
in  time.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  poor."t  The  Poor  Law  medical 
officers,  says  our  Medical  Investigator,  see  any  amount  of  "  inoperable 
cancers,  and  incurable  Bright's  disease,  and  overlooked  rheumatic  fever 
in  children,  causing  heart  disease  later  on."J  Less  dramatic,  but  even 
more  frequent,  are  tlie  cases  of  chronic  disability  brought  about  by 
rheumatism  and  gout,  heart  disease  in  its  various  forms,  varicose  veins 
and  ulcerated  legs,  and  other  affections  which  account  for  so  many  of  the 
premature  invalids  among  the  Workhouse  inmates,  and  which  could  have 
been  cured,  and  many  years  added  to  the  working  life  of  the  sufferers, 
if  they  had  received  proper  medical  treatment  at  an  early  stage,  before 
neglect  of  the  incipient  disease  had  led  to  actual  cessation  of  wage- 
earning  and  consequent  destitution.§  "I  have  carefully  examiiied  over 
4,000  cases  of  consumption,"  deposed  the  Medical  Superintendent  of  a 
Poor  Law  Infirmary,  "  and  of  these  people  approximate!}^  60  per  cent, 
would  never  have  come  within  the  range  of  the  Poor  Law  had  they  not 
had  that  disease/' i|  In  short,  as  one  witness  significantly  put  it, 
"  Guardians  who  deter  the  poor  from  coming  for  medical  relief  are 
themselves  causing  pauperism,  for,  as  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  has  said, 
'  preventable  disease  is  the  great  agent  for  filling  our  Workhouses. ' 

(d)  The  Hospital  Branch  of  the  Poor  Law. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  authors  of  the  1834  Report,  and  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  of  1834-47,  never  contemplated  the  establishment,  under 


*  "  More  than  half  the  deaths  from  this  disease  in  Finsbury  occur  in  institutions, 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  Poor  Law  institutions."  (Evidence  of  Dr.  ^Tewman, 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Finsbury,  lUd.,  Q.  94287,  Par.  7.) 

t  Evidence  of  Dr.  Gr.  F.  McOleary,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Hampstead,  iUd., 
Appendix  ISo.  XLY.  (Par.  9)  to  Yol.  IX. 

X  E-eport  ...  on  the  Methods  and  Results  of  the  Present  System  of  Adminis- 
tering Indoor  and  Outdoor  Medical  Relief,  by  Dr.  McYail,  p.  108. 

§  A  grave  problem — which,  in  our  judgment,  cannot  be  any  longer  ignored — is 
that  presented  by  the  widespread  suffering  of  the  poor  from  venereal  diseases. 
'*  These,"  testified  a  medical  expert,  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the 
age.  I  am  not  sure  that  they  do  not  give  rise,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  more 
suffering  and  more  injury  to  us  as  a  nation  than  even  tuberculosis."  (Evidence 
before  the  Commission,  Q.  52840,  Par.  15.)  Here  the  lack  of  medica]  attendance  has 
very  grave  results.  The  Boards  of  Guardians  habitually  refuse  a  medical  order  in 
such  a  case,  if  they  become  aware  of  it.  Thus  one  Union  puts  in  its  byelaws  : — 
"  Persons  affected  with  venereal  disease  to  be  granted  indoor  relief  only."  (Rules  of 
Docking  Board  of  Guardians.)  We  are  told  that,  "  Provident  associations,  friendly 
and  trade  societies,  rigorously  exclude  persons  suffering  from  these  (venereal) 
diseases  from  their  medical  benefits.  Most  general  hospitals  refuse  to  admit  them.'' 
(Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  52840,  Par.  16.)  A  very  large  number  of  cases 
thus  remain  untreated  in  the  early  stages  of  the  diseases,  with  terrible  effects  in  the 
contamination  of  innocent  persons,  and  of  a  new  generation.  Presently,  when  the 
ravages  of  disease  have  gone  so  far  as  to  make  life  outside  an  institution  quite 
impossible,  the  sufferers  enter  the  Workhouse — too  late  to  be  really  cured — to  be,  at 
great  cost,  relieved,  patched  up,  and  discharged,  returning  often  again  and  again, 
until  eventually  they  die  in  the  Workhouse.  .;  ,:, 

II  lUd.,  Q.  38219.  ;  > 

^  Ihid.,  Q.  26373,  Par.  63.  We  do  not  need  again  to  call  attention  to  the 
prohibition  by  the  Scottish  law  of  any  medical  relief  to  the  sick  dependents  of  an 
able-bodied  man. 
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the  Poor  Law,  of  institutions  for  the  hospital  treatment  of  the  sick  poor.* 
What  they  visualised  was  a  continuance  of  the  practice  of  granting  lo 
the  sick  Outdoor  Relief  and  the  services  of  the  District  Medical  Officer. 
In  the  course  of  a  generation,  however,  the  Workhouses  were  found  to 
be  very  largely  peopled  by  the  infirm,  the  disabled,  the  chronically  sick, 
and  even  the  sufferers  from  acute  diseases.  By  1869  it  was  recognised 
that  what  was  then  officially  termed  "the  hospital  branch  of  Poor  Law 
administration  "t  had  reached  large  dimensions.  The  policy  of  the 
Central  Authority  thenceforth  definitely  took  the  form,  so  far  as  the 
sick  were  concerned,  of  pressing  for  the  provision  of  the  most  efficient 
institutional  treatment  that  could  be  obtained.  "  There  is  one  thing," 
said  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  in  1865,  "  that  we  must 
perem[)torily  insist  on,  namely,  the  treatment  of  the  sick  in  the  Work- 
houses being  conducted  on  an  entirely  different  system,  because  the  evils 
complained  of  have  mainly  arisen  from  the  Workhouse  management — 
which  must,  to  a  great  extent,  be  of  a  deterrent  character — having  been 
applied  to  the  sick,  who  are  not  jproper  objects  for  such  a  system." i  "If 
you  have  a  sick  man  upon  your  hands,"  said  one  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  Inspectors  in  1888,  "  the  best  thing  you  can  do  with  him  is  to  give 
him  the  best  possil)le  attention,  to  cure  him  and  restore  him  to  his  work 
again. "§  Such  an  improvement  in  the  institutional  treatment  of  the 
sick  seemed,  to  the  Inspectorate  of  1869-1886,  a  useful  auxiliary,  if  not 
the  logical  complement,  of  their  crusade  against  all  Outdoor  Relief  || 
Especially  since  the  establishment  of  the  Local  Government  Boai  d  has 
the  pressure  of  the  Central  Authority  on  the  Boards  of  Guardians  to  get 
them  to  provide  better  structural  accommodation,  new  infirmaries, 
elaborate  hospital  equipment,  trained  nurses,  and  additional  medical 
staff  er  been  persistent  and  unrelenting. 

Unfortunately,  the  great  majority  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  have 
failed  to  carry  out  this  policy.  We  have  had  it  brought  to  our  notice  by 
the  Medical  Inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  by  accredited 
representatives  of  the  medical  profession,  by  philanthropists  acquainted 
with  the  Workhouses  in  the  rural  Unions  and  the  smaller  towns,  as  well 
as  by  Poor  Law  Guardians  and  their  officers,  that  two-thirds  of  the  sick 
•  now  receiving  institutional  treatment  at  the  hands  of"  the  Destitution 
Authority — amounting,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  in  England  and 
Vv^ales  alone,  to  something  like  60,000  persons — are  still  in  the  General 
Mixed  Workhouse  that  we  have  described.  We  were  informed  that 
they  were,  in  many  cases,  receiving  treatment  inadequate  to  their  needs 
and  inappropriate  to  their  diseases ;  and  that  this  was  resulting,  not  only 


*  Report  on  tlie  Policy  of  the  Central  Authority  from  1834  to  1907,  p.  5.  AYe 
have  been  informed  that,  until  1865,  there  was  no  medical  inspector  or  adviser 
regularly  attached  to  the  Poor  Law  Commission  or  the  Poor  Law  Board.  (Evidence 
before  the  Commission,  Q.  22913.) 

t  Twenty-second  Annual  Eeport  of  Poor  Law  Board,  1869-70,  p.  x. 

X  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy  (^Hansard,  Yol.  CLXXXY.,  p.  163). 

§  Q.  381,  in  Eouse  of  Lords  Committee  on  Poor  Relief,  1888. 

j]  *'  It  was  admitted,"  says  one  witness,  "by  the  sterner  opponents  of  Out-relief, 
that  the  success  of  their  restrictive  regulations  rendered  necessary  proper  provision 
for  the  remedial  treatment  of  the  sick  poor  elsewhere  than  in  their  own  homes, 
where  the  conditions  were  '  destitution  '  of  the  means  necessary  for  recovery." 
(Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  43626,  Par.  9.) 

^  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Nursing  (**  Nursing  in  Workhouses, 
and  the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  "),  by  Dr.  Arthur  Downes,  in  Report 
of  Poor  Law  Conferences,  1903-4,  pp.  91-106. 
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in  unnecessary  personal  suffering,  but  also  in  a  prolongation  of  the  period 
during  which  they  were  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  and,  in  too 
many  cases,  in  their  premature  permanent  disability.  On  the  other 
hand,  so  deterrent  are  the  conditions  in  these  General  Mixed  Workhouses 
that  many  poor  persons  sufFerino-  from  incipient  disease — sometimes  of  a 
contagious  character — and  requiring  institutional  treatment,  refuse  to 
enter  their  doors,  until  they  are  driven  in  by  actual  destitution  in  a 
moribund  state.  So  grave  an  indictment  led  us,  in  view  of  the  importance 
of  the  subject  to  Public  Health,  to  obtain  much  medical  evidence,  to 
visit  many  sick  wards,  and  to  appoint  our  own  Medical  Investigator. 
We  regret  to  have  to  i^eport,  after  considering  all  the  evidence,  that  the 
continued  retention,  in  the  General  Mixed  Workhouses — never  even 
contemplated  by  the  Heport  of  1834 — of  a  large  number  of  sick  persons 
requiring  curative  treatment,  amounts  at  the  present  time  to  a  grave 
public  scandal. 

We  may  conveniently  consider  first  the  small  rural  Workhouse,  of 
which  there  are  about  300  with  fewer  than  fifty  sick  beds  in  each. 
Such  a  Workhouse — containing  habitually  a  score  of  men  and  women 
with  chronic  rheumatism  and  asthma,  and  suffering  more  or  less  from 
senile  imbecility  and  paralysis ;  half-a-dozen  children  from  one  to 
thirteen  subject,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  usual  diseases  of  childhood  ; 
the  "village  idiot,"  and  various  harmless  lunatics  and  feeble-minded  of 
both  sexes  and  all  ages ;  every  few  months  a  lying-in  case ;  a  few 
phthisical  patients;  occasionally  individuals  with  all  sorts  of  ailments; 
and  now  and  then  a  tramp  with  small-pox  upon  him  — is,  over  nearlj- 
half  the  superficial  area  of  England  and  Wales — the  only  institution 
in  the  nature  of  a  hospital  available  for  the  country  side.*  These 
300  small  rural  Workhouses  accordingly  deal,  in  the  aggregate — apart 
altogether  from  the  "chronics,"  and  the  persons  suffering  merely  from 
senility — with  thousands  of  sick  persons  annually,  who  require  curative 
treatment. 

In  most  of  these  rural  Workhouses  the  buildings — which,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  never  intended  for  the  reception  of  sick  patients — are,  to  quote 
the  words  of  a  Local  Government  Board  Inspector,  "  old  and  ill-adapted 
to  meet  modern  requirements  ....  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick."-]- 
Some  of  them,  reports  our  Medical  Investigator,  were  not  even  erected 
for  Workhouses,  but  for  factories  or  other  purposes ;  and  in  one  or  two 
cases  the  institution  consists  of  a  curious  conglomeration  of  old  houses  of 
various  sorts,  set  up  anywhere  within  the  boundary  walls,  and  apparently 
altered  or.  arjded  to  in  irregular  fashion  as  occasion  arose  ....  In  at 
least  one  case  the  buildings  are  much  too  crowded  on  the  site  ....  The 
floors  .  .  .  were  of  wood,  often  old  wood,  with  wide  seams  for  dirt  to 


*  Over  half  the  superficial  area  of  England  and  Wales — largely  the  same  half — 
there  is,  it  seems,  also  no  isolation  hospital  accommodation  provided  by  the  Public 
Health  Authority.  Medical  practitioners  and  benevolent  neighbours  often  attempt 
to  send  acute  (non-infectious)  cases,  and  those  requiring  more  than  the  simplest 
surgery,  to  the  voluntary  hospital  in  the  county  town,  but  there  is,  even  for  these 
cases,  frequently  no  such  hospital  available  within  50  miles.  In  the  Atcham  Union, 
for  instance,  celebrated  for  the  relentless  persistence  with  which  Outdoor  Relief 
has  been  refused,  "  pauper  infectious  cases  of  all  sorts  have  to  be  treated  on  the 
Workhouse  premises,  in  the  midst  of  a  community  of  400  or  600,  many  of  whom 
are  children."  (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  70186,  Par.  3.)  Scarlet  fever 
epidemics  and  isolated  small-pox  cases  have  been  so  dealt  with.    {Ibid.,  Qs.  70197-8.) 

t  Ev^idence  before  the  Commission,  Appendix  No.  XI.  (A)  Par.  44,  to  Vol.  I.  ; 
also  Q.  5360. 
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lodge  in."  More  than  one-fourth  of  the  wards  that  he  had  measured 
"failed  to  coinply  with  the  requirements,"  as  to  the  minimum  cubic  space 
per  inmate.  In  more  than  one-third  of  those  visited,  the  hot  water 
supply — "  an  absolute  essential  for  the  proper  management  of  a  Work- 
house or  Workhouse  infirmary  " — was  "  more  or  less  defective."*  The 
bathing  and  sanitary  accommodation  for  the  sick  is,  as  we  have  ourselves 
noted,  often  sadly  old-fashioned.  Perhaps  the  most  important  consequence 
of  the  structural  defects  of  the  old  Workhouse  building — -with  its  small  and 
often  ill-ventilated  rooms,  its  old  wooden  floors  and  absorbent  walls,  and 
its  primitive  sanitation — is  that  they  often  involve  a  disposition  of  the 
patients  that  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  neither  comfortable  nor  curative. 
"  At  present,"  reports  an  Inspector,  "  in  the  sick  wards  of  a  small  country 
Workhouse,  it  sometimes  happens  that  children  and  adults,  persons 
suffering  from  phthisis,  offensive  cases,  and  imbeciles  are  not  separated 
from  each  other,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  classification  in  this  res|)ect  is 
what  is  most  needed."f  One  of  our  own  committees  found,  on  visiting 
the  sick  wards  of  a  provincial  Workhouse,  that  one  mentally  deficient 
patient  keeps  crying  out,  day  and  night,  at  frequent  intervals,  disturbing 
the  other  patients.  He  seemed  to  be  in  great  discomfort,  if  not  pain  ;  but 
is  not  removed  on  the  ground  of  economy."! 

But  however  desirable  may  be  the  structural  advantages  of  a  modern 
hospital  building,  with  its  elaborate  classification  by  wards,  we  are  bound 
to  say  that  we  regard  the  somewhat  primitive  buildings  of  the  old  rural 
Workhouses  as  the  least  of  their  drawbacks.  We  have  come  across,  in 
Workhouse  sick  wards,  no  such  scandalous  instances  of  overcrowding,  dirt, 
and  insanitation  as  were  formerly  revealed  in  Workhouse  inquiries  ;  and ,  as 
we  are  glad  to  add,  no  such  neglect  and  inhumanity.  The  worst  defects 
of  the  rural  Workhouse  sick  wards  of  the  present  day,  apart  from  the 
general  conditions  of  admission,  centre  round  the  medical  attendance  and 
nursing.  None  of  these  300  rural  Workhouses  has,  or  indeed  needs,  a 
resident  Medical  Officer  ;  but  the  conditions  under  which  the  medical 
attendance  is  afforded  are,  in  our  judgment,  such  as  to  make  curative 
treatment  almost  impossible.  The  Guardians  appoint  one  of  the  local 
practitioners  to  be  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Workhouse,  and  expect  him, 
at  the  most  meagre  stipend,  to  do  all  that  is  required  for  full  the  patients. 
These  stipends — we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  Medical  Inspector  of 


*  Eeport  ...  on  the  Methods  and  Kesults  of  the  Present  System  of  Adminis- 
tering Indoor  and  Outdoor  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief,  by  Dr.  J.  McYaiJ,  1907,  pp.  19, 
22,  23. 

t  Thirtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  G-overnment  Board,  1900-1,  Appendix  B., 
p.  120,  Mr.  Preston  Thomas's  Report ;  and  again,  Thirty-Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  1905-6,  p.  473. 

X  Reports  of  Visits  by  Commissioners,  No.  65  C,  p.  134.  Our  adverse  judgment 
on  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse  in  the  rural  Unions,  as,  for  half  England,  the 
"hospital  branch  of  the  Poor  Law,"  does  but  follow  the  verdict  of  the  medical 
profession.  The  British  Medical  Journal  in  1895,  after  an  elaborate  investigation  of 
the  sick  wards  of  the  rural  Workhouses,  summed  up  as  follows  in  terms  which,  we 
fear,  are  still  in  the  main,  true :  "  The  buildings  match  the  service  ;  we  read  of  no 
bathrooms ;  no  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water,  but  sach  as  is  carried  from  a  distance ; 
sanitary  arrancrements  defective  or  absent ;  no  proper  provision  for  the  comfort  or 
privacy  of  lying-in  women  ;  no  surgical  supplies ;  no  screens  for  decency  ;  over- 
crowding in  wards  Tv^here  the  helpless  sick  live,  sleep,  and  eat  all  the  year  round  ; 
miserable  dark  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  coarsely  termed  '  dirty  cases '  ;  no  classifica- 
tion ;  no  means  of  isolation  ;  dreary  airing  courts  ;  indeed,  an  absence  of  all  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the  sick."  {British  Medical  Journal,  June  1st,  1895 
p.  1231.) 
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the  Local  Government  Board — are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  miserably 
inadequate."*    In  one  Workhouse  that  we  happened  to  visit,  containing 
as  many  as  sixty-seven  sick  patients,  we  found  that  the  Medical  Officer,  who 
has  'held  the  post  for  thirty  years,  received  only  £70  a  year,  out  of  which 
he  stated  that  he  sometimes  spent  as  much  as  £25  in  medicines.f  We 
desire  to  bring  no  accusation  against  a  hard-worked  and  ill-remunerated 
class  of  doctors.    "  It  would  be  easy,"  we  are  told,  "  to  name  Medical 
Officers  whose  work   is  beyond  praise  ....  Unfortunately,  there  is 
another  side  to  the  picture."}    We  are  unable  to  escape  from  the  conclu- 
sion that,  in  not  a  few  Unions,  the  Workhouse  Medical  Officer  finds 
himself  able  to  attend  only  irregularly  and  infrequently,  and  to  give  only 
a  perfunctory  service.     We  learn  that    instances  may  be  quoted  where 
(making  all  allowances  for  the  possible  inaccuracies  in  the  porter's  book) 
a  few  minutes  in  the  house  two  or  three  times  a  week  constitutes  the 
ordinary  attendance  of  the  Workhouse  Medical  Officer."^    Nor  can  they 
afford  to  spend  much  time  when  they  do  attend.    "  Entries  recently  taken 
from  porters'  books  in  several  Unions,"  declares  the  Inspector,  '^show  that 
some  Medical  Officers  frequently  only  stay  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  house, 
and  y  ery  rarely  long  enough  to  make  an  examination  of  the  bodily  con- 
dition of  the  patients  and  of  their  surroundings.    The  Medical  Officer 
should  certainly,  and  with  sufficient  frequency  to  ensure  the  object, 
thoroughly  examine  each  of  the  patients,  and  particularly  the  bed -rid den 
ones,  as  to  bodily  condition  and  cleanliness,  also  the  beds,  bedding, 
appliances,  and  all  other  details  connected  with  the  proper  treatment  and 
nursing  of  the  cases."||    Our  impression  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  medical 
treatment  afforded  to  the  sick  poor  in  some  of  the  small  rural  Workhouses 
does  not  rest  on  such  general  evidence  only.    "  It  is  most  desirable,"  said 
to  us  one  of  the  General  Inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
'Hhat  the  Medical  Officers  should  be  much  better  remunerated  than  they 
are.    They  should  be  so  remunerated  that  they  could  fairly  be  called  upon 
to  do  the  work  as  it  ought  to  be  done.    There  is  a  difficulty  now  if  you 
say  to  a  Medical  Officer,  *  I  find  that  you  have  been  very  little  in  the 
Workhouse,'  and  he  says,  '  I  do  all  that  I  consider  necessary  ;  that  is  my 
business,  not  yours  '  .  .  .  .  I  have  come  across  striking  instances  in  which  x 
I  have  been  able  to  show  a  complaint.    I  remember  going  into  a  Work- 
h(juse  when  the  Medical  Officer  was  not  there.    I  said  to  the  nurse  '  Have 
you  any  bed  sores  V     She  said  :  'There  is  not  a  bed  sore  in  the  place.' 
I  went  into  some  of  the  wards,  and  I  saw  one  man  looking  very  miserable. 
I  said  to  the  nurse  '  Is  that  man  all  right  ? '    She  said  'Yes.'    I  said  '  Let 
me  see  his  back.'    She  turned  him  over.    He  had  a  bad  bed  sore.  I 
looked  at  several  other  cases,  and  I  found  many  bed  sores.    I  sent  for  the 
doctor  .  .  .  .  '  I  am  horrified,'  he  said  ....  If  (he)  had  been  properly 
paid  to  do  his  work  thoroughly,  he  would  probably  have  examined  those 
patients.    But  he  took  the  nurse's  word  for  it  because  he  was  receiving 
an  inadequate  salary,  and  did  as  much  work  as  he  thought  the  money  was 
worth. We  ourselves  found  on  our  visits  some  confirmation  of  this 
testimony.    In  one  Workhouse  where  the  siek  ward  seemed  unsatisfactory, 
our  committee  saw  the  Workhouse  Medical  Officer,  and  on  questioning 


*  Evidence  before  the  Coinmission,  Appendix  No.  XXI.  (A),  Par.  25,  to  Vol.  I. 
t  Reports  of  Visits  by  Commissioners,  No.  93,  p.  163. 

X  Thirtieth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1900-1,  Appendix 
B.,  p.  106,  Mr.  Flemings'  Report. 
i:>  Ibid.  II  Ihid. 

^  Evidence  before  tbe  Commission,  Q.  9480. 
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him,  he  "  quite  frankly  admitted  that  he  was  not  able  to  give  to  the 
patients  as  much  attention  as  they  ought  to  have.  This  he  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  Guardians,  who,  he  said,  would  neither  remunerate  him  suffi- 
ciently, nor  provide  him  with  an  assistant."*  With  the  meagre  remunera- 
tion of  the  Workhouse  Medical  Officer  goes  the  system — in  the  rural 
Workhouses,  still,  we  are  informed  almost  universalf — of  requiring  him  to 
provide,  at  his  own  expense,  all  the  medicines  that  he  prescribes.  This 
system  leads  to  serious  results.  It  encourages,  we  are  told,  the  Workhouse 
Medical  Officer  to  prescribe  alcohol  (which  the  Guardians  pay  for)  instead 
of  the  other  remedies  of  the  pharmacopoeia.  J  The  W^orkhouse  Medical 
Officer  practically  finds  himself  limited  to  the  simplest  remedies.  Human 
nature,"  says  one  of  the  Inspectors,  "  will  not  allow  him  to  use  anything 
which  is  very  expensive.  He  cannot  try  the  up-to-date  drugs  which  may 
save  a  person's  life  ....  It  is  a  very  important  point,  and  I  believe  the 
present  system  may  cost  the  life  of  an  inmate  of  a  Workhouse."§  What 
is  far  worse  is  the  fact  that  "  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  an  unscrupulous 
Medical  Officer,"  as  a  W orkhouse  doctor  himself  pointed  out  to  us,  from 
using  inferior  drugs  and  stinting  his  patients  with  medicine."||  That  such 
things  do  happen  is  unfortunately  borne  out  by  authoritative  evidence. 
"  About  three  weeks  ago,"  testified  the  Medical  Inspector  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  I  was  inspecting  a  Workhouse,  and  I  noticed  a  case 
in  bed  :  I  asked  the  Medical  Officer  what  the  case  was,  and  he  told  me 
that  it  was  a  case  suffering  from  syphilitic  disease,  and  apparently,  from 
what  he  said,  it  was  curable.  I  asked  him  if  the  case  was  having  drug 
treatment.  He  said,  '  No,  I  cannot  afford  it ;  my  salary  is  not  sufficiently 
adequate  for  me  to  find  the  expensive  drugs  necessarj^'  I  asked  him  then 
whether  he  had  reported  this  matter  to  his  Guardians,  and  he  said  '  No,' 
and  I  advised  him  to  do  so  ....  I  think,"  added  Dr.  Fuller,  that  is  a 
very  good  example  of  cases  that  frequently  come  under  my  notice.''^] 

The  inadequacy  of  the  medical  attendance  in  the  small  rural  Workhouses 
is  rendered  more  disastrous  by  defective  nursing.  In  spite  of  all  efforts 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  which  have,  in  the  past  two  decades, 
effected  great  improvements,  there  are  still  many  rural  Workhouses 
without  even  one  trained  nurse  ;**  there  are  still  scores  in  which  there  is 


*  Eeports  of  Visits  by  Commissioners,  ISTo.  20,  p.  45 

t  Ibid.,  Qs.  4943, 10779, 11781.  This  system  is  now  deplored  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  the  Boards  of  Guardians  are  advised^ — often  in  vain — on  the  making 
of  a  new  appointment  to  agree  to  provide  the  drugs.  But  the  more  common  practice 
has  not  yet  been  forbidden  by  the  detailed  regulations  in  which  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  minutely  prescribes  the  conditions  of  the  appointment  {Ibid.,  Qs.  4943, 
10194-10203,  10453-8,  11782-3,  &c.). 

t  Ibid.,  Qs.  10199-10201.       §  Jbid.,  Q.  4943.       ||  Ihid.,  Q.  34566,  Par.  3. 

•p^  Ibid.,  Qs.  10610-1. 

#*  The  Nursing  Order  of  1897  requires  that,  where  there  are  three  salaried  nurses, 
one  of  ihem  must  possess  training,  and  hold  the  position  of  Superintendent  Nurse. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  the  Order  or  elsewhere,  making  it  obligatory  on  the  Board  of 
Guardians  to  employ  three  salaried  nurses ;  or,  indeed,  any  salaried  nurses  at  all. 
The  result  is,  that  there  is,  as  the  Senior  Medical  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  informed  us,  "some  little  tendency  ,  .  .  to  evade  the  Order  by  calling  the 
nurses  anything  but  nurses,  or  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  by  not  appointing  an  extra 
nurse  which  would  just  bring  them  within  the  Order  "  [Ibid.,  Q.  23144).  In  some 
Workhouses  the  Order  is  evaded  by  appointing  what  are  called  ward  maids  "  to  do 
the  work  of  nurses  (Memorandum  from  the  Workhouse  Nursing  Association ; 
Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Appendix  No.  LYII.  (Par.  2)  to  Vol.  IX.) 
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absolutely  no  nur^e,  trained  or  untrained,  available  for  night  duty  ;*  there 
are  even  some,  so  fai*  as  we  can  ascertain,  in  which  there  is  no  sort  of 
salaried  nurse  at  all.  Everywhere  the  Master  and  Matron  have  still  to 
employ  pauper  assistants  to  help  in  attending  to  the  sick.  In  spite  of  all 
that  has  been  done,  ''the  Reports  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
inspectors  .  .  .  show  very  clearly  that  this  deplorable  system  of  pauper 
assistants  is  far  from  decreasing-  in  as  rapid  a  manner  as  may  have  been 
hoped  after  the  issue  of  the  Nursing  Order  of  1897."t  "  Looking  at  the 
facts  with  regard  to  the  individual  rural  Unions  which  I  visited/'  reports 
our  Medical  Investigator,  "  I  have  concluded  that  the  nursing  statf  is 
insufficient  in  the  majority  of  them.  ...  In  one  Workhouse  the  sick 
wards  contain  twenty-four  beds,  of  which  sixteen  were  occupied,  nine  of 
them  by  bed-ridden  cases,  and  one  of  these  with  a  bedsore.  For  all  this 
work  there  was  only  a  single  nurse,  both  for  night  and  day  service,  and 
her  duty  included  attendance  on  confinements  in  the  lying-in  ward,  though 
these  fortunately  were  infrequent.  ...  In  only  two  or  three  of  the 
rural  Workhouses  have  I  been  able  to  form  the  opinion  that  the  staff  is 
sufficient-''^ 

It  does  not  need  statistics  of  the  mortality  and  of  the  recoveries  in 
Workhouses,  which  unfortunately  are  lacking,  to  persuade  us  chat,  under 
such  conditions  as  we  have  described,  curative  treatment  of  the  thousands 
of  sick  patients  in  the  300  small  rural  Workhouses  is,  to  say  the  least, 
difficult.  The  phthisis  cases,  of  which  there  are  many  hundreds,  seem  to 
be  given  up  as  hopeless,  there  being  usually  no  sort  of  special  provision 
for  them. I  The  acute  cases  needing  prompt  treatment,  constant  nursing 
or  expensive  remedies,  appear  sometimes  to  fare  almost  as  badly.  When 
I  [came  to  this  Workhouse],"  said  a  nurse,  "  I  was  told  '  the  pneumonia 
cases  generally  die  with  us."'||  A  dim  appreciation  of  the  medical 
conditions  in  these  small  rural  Workhouses,  combined  with  the  stigma  of 
pauperism,  explains  why  the  sick  poor  insist  on  remaining  in  their  own 
homes,  however  insanitary  and  overcrowded  these  may  be.  The  General 
Mixed  Workhouse  is,  in  fact,  as  long  as  possible,  shunned  even  by  those 
who  would  benefit  by  it,  to  the  grave  detriment  of  the  public  healtl). 
Where  such  conditions  exist — and  we  fear  that  they  are  charactferistic  of 
the  majority  of  the  rural  Unions — the  Guardians,  as  it  seems  to  us,  would 
not  be  warranted  in  adopting  a  policy,  so  far  as  the  sick  are  concerned,  of 
"  offering  the  house,"  and  refusing  Outdoor  Relief.  Any  suggestion  for 
entrusting  to  the  Destitution  Authority  powers  of  compulsory  removal  to 
such  a  General  Mixed  Workhouse  as  we  have  described — even  of  the 
worst  cases  of  neglected  sickness  and  dangerous  insanitation — appears  to  us 
quite  out  of  the  question. 


*  In  one  Inspector's  district,  he  reports:  *' In  fourteen  Workhouses  it  has  not 
been  found  possible  to  provide  a  night  nurse,"  (Jft-icZ.,  Appendix  No.  TjYII.  (A)  to 
Vol.  IX.) 

t  Ibid.,  Appendix  No.  LVII.  (Par.  2)  to  Yol.  IX.  One  Inspector  actually  reports, 
in  his  district,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pauper  attendants  in  the  sick  wards.  On 
January  1st,  1905,  there  were  159,  and  on  Jannaiy  1st,  1908,  there  were  175. 

X  Report  ...  on  the  Methods  and  Eesults  of  f,he  Present  System  of  Indoor  and 
Outdoor  Medical  Relief,  by  Dr.  McVail,  1907,  pp.  28,-  29. 

§  See  the  Return  by  the  Medical  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Appendix  No.  XXL  (D),  to  Yol.  I.  "Generally 
speaking,"  says  an  Inspector,  "  there  is  no  provision  for  the  treatment  of  these 
(phthisis)  cases  in  the  Workhouse."  {Ibid.,  Appendix  No.  XI.  (A),  Par.  133  to 
Yol.  I.) 

II  Memorandum  from  the  Workhouse  Nursing  Association,  Ibid.,  Appendix 
No.  LVII.  (Par.  2),  to  Yol.  IX. 
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We  do  nob  wish  to  suggest  that  the  structural  conditions  and  medical 
and  nursing  attendance  characteristic  of  the  HOO  small  rural  Workhouses, 
with  their  few  thousands  of  sick,  are  equally  characteristic  of  the  300 
General  Mixed  Workhouses  of  the  urban  or  more  populous  Unions,  in 
wiiich,  as  we  regret  to  infer,  there  are  ten  times  as  many  sick  cases.  In 
London,  and  a  score  of  other  large  towns,  there  have  been  developed 
separate  Poor  Law  Infirmaries,  which  we  shall  presently  describe.  But 
short  of  this  developnient  there  is,  among  the  General  Mixed  Workhouses 
of  the  300  urban  Unions,  every  possible  variety  in  the  character  and 
efficiency  of  their  provision  for  the  sick.    Some  of  these  General  Mixed 
Workhouses  are  as  old,  as  ill-adapted  for  use  in  the hospital  branch  of 
the  Poor  Law,"  as  badly  equipped,  and  furnished  with  as  inadequate  a 
medical  and  nursing  staff*  as  the  worst  of  the  small  rural  Workhouses 
that  we  have  seen.    But  under  the  constant  pressure  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  there  has  gone  on,  for  forty  years,  a  steady  process  of 
improvement.    Here  and  there  we  find  new  sick  wards  added  to  the  old 
Workhouse  building ;  the  Guardians  have  begun  to  provide  the  drugs  and 
medicines ;  the  pauper  attendants  have  been  gradually  replaced  by  salaried 
"  ward-maids,"  and  these  by  nurses ;  the  nurses  have  got  trained  and  a 
superintendent  nurse  has  been  installed  ;  occasionally  on  the  occurrence  of 
a  vacancy  we  find  that  a  young  resident  doctor  has  been  appointed ;  the 
Superintendent  Nurse  and  the  Resident  Medical  Officer  gradually  win 
greater  independence  from  the  Master  and  Matron  ;  until  finally,  when  the 
Workhouse  has  long  been  overfull,  the  Guardians  have  perhaps  yielded  to 
the  repeated  suggestions  of  the  Inspector,  the  criticisms  of  the  Medical 
Inspector  and  the  injunctions  of  the  Local  Government  Board  itself,  and 
agreed  to  erect  an  entirely  new  and  independent  Poor  Law  Infirmary .f 
We  have  not  found  it  possible  to  estimate  how  many  Unions,  and  what 
proportion  of  their  aggregate  sick  population  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand, 
are,  at  this  moment,  at  each  of  these  various  stages  of  development.  But 
all  these  sick  wards  of  General  Mixed  Workhouses,  however  far  they  may 
have  developed  along  the  lines  of  improvement,  seem  to  us — from  the 
standpoint  of  curative  treatment  of  the  sick — to  suffer  from  the  blight  of 
being,  and  being  felt  to  be,  pauper  establishments.    This  blight  shows 


*  In  one  Inspector's  district  alone  there  was,  in  1906,  out  of  forty  Unions,  one 
Workhouse  having  352  sick  patients,  and  there  were  four  having  between  200  and 
300  sick  patients,  without  a  resident  Medical  Officer ;  there  were  two  Workhouses 
having  only  fifty  sick  patients  without  a  Superintendent  Nurse  ;  there  were  a  dozen 
in  which  there  were  more  than  fifty  patients  to  each  nurse  on  night  duty,  and  a  dozen 
also  in  which  each  nurse  on  day  duty  had  more  than  half  that  number  to  attend  to. 
{Ihid.,  Appendix  No.  XXII.  (0)  to  Vol.  I.) 

t  Unfortunately  some  large  towns  have  not  yet  taken  this  step.  "  The  most 
conspicuous  exception,"  observes  one  Inspector,  "is  at  Plymouth,  where  the 
Guardians,  some  years  ago,  decided  to  build  a  new  infirmary,  bat  subsequently 
rescinded  their  resolution,  and  have  since  expended  a  good  deal  on  old  buildings 
without  a  satisfactory  result.  The  wards  are  old-fashioned,  ill-constructed  and  ill- 
ventilated  ;  they  are  so  scattered  as  to  make  proper  administration  and  supervision 
very  difficult ;  they  have  been  repeatedly  reported  as  quite  inadequate  for  the  cases 
requiring  admission  ;  a  good  many  of  the  nurses  have  to  live  in  the  town  for  want  of 
room,  and  the  whole  workhouse  has  been  overcrowded.  The  Medical  Officer  has 
frequently  represented  to  the  Gruardians  the  serious  evils  of  the  present  arrangements, 
but  so  far  nothing  eff'ectual  has  been  done."  (Thirty-Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  1904-5,  Appendix  B.,p.  219,  Mr.  Preston  Thomas's  Report.) 
And  at  Bristol,  where  hundreds  of  sick  of  all  kinds  are  crowded  together  in  most 
unsuitable  buildings,  old  and  even  insanitary,  there  is  a  deadlock  between  the 
Guardians,  who  want  a  cheap  scheme,  and  the  Local  Government  Board,  which 
refuses  to  sanction  such  a  scheme  but  cannot,  apparently,  compel  the  adoption  of  any 
other.    (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  5362-4.) 
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itself  in  the  inability  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  wholly  to  exclude — even 
from  Workhouse  infirmaries  having  a  dozen  paid  nurses — the  pauper 
"  wardsman  "  and  the  pauper  attendant  ;*  it  is  seen  in  the  incapacity  of  the 
Guardians  to  realise  the  necessity,  in  what  is  becoming  virtually  a  hospital 
ward,  of  a  medical  and  nursing  staff  out  of  all  proportion  to  what  had 
formerly  been  customary  in  the  Workhouse  day  room  or  night  dormitory  ;t 
it  shows  itself  in  the  friction  which  so  frequently  arises  between  the 
Resident  Medical  Officer  or  the  trained  Superintendent  Nurse,  and  the 
Workhouse  Master  and  Matron,  who  remain  in  command  of  the  whole 
institution  ;J  and  it  is  manifested,  above  all,  in  the  repugnance  of  the  sick 
poor  to  enter  even,  an  institution  for  curative  treatment  when  admission 
brings  them  plainly  into  contact  with  the  Workhouse  itself.  § 

We  have  now  to  pass  to  the  separate  Poor  Law  Infirmaries  which  form, 
in  the  Metropolis  and  some  other  large  towns,  the  most  extreme  develop- 
ment of,  to  use  the  official  phrase,  "  the  hospital  branch  of  the  Poor  Law." 
These  institutions,  erected  on  separate  sites  apart  from  the  Workhouse, 
independent,  of  the  Master  and  Matron,  administered  by  their  own 
Medical  Superintendents,  having  their  own  resident  stafis  of  doctors  and 
nurses^  and  wholly  free  from  pauper  attendants,  are  increasing  annually 


*  To  take  only  one  Inspector's  district  out  of  twelve,  such  pauper  attendants  are 
still  to  be  found  in  the  sick  wards  of  no  fewer  tlian  sixteen  Workhouse  infirmaries, 
having  over  fifty  sick  patients,  including  some  with  several  hundred  sick  patients, 
and  definitely  organised  staffs  of  paid  nurses.  {Ihid.,  Appendix  No.  XXII.  (G.)  to 
Vol.  L)  We  regret  to  infer  that  between  2,000  and  3,000  paupers  are  still  thus 
employed  in  England  and  Wales,  to  eke  out  the  deficiencies  in  the  nursing  staff.  "  So 
long,  however,  as  the  employment  of  paupers  in  sick  wards  as  *  attendants '  is 
tolerated,"  says  an  experienced  Inspector,  "it  is  almost  impossible  to  be  sure  that 
the  somewhat  undefined  line  which  separates  tbe  duties  of  an  '  attendant '  from  those 
of  a  nurse  is  never  overstepped.  The  placing  of  the  larger  Workhouse  infirmaries 
under  separate  management,  which;  is  viewed  with  increasing  favour,  will,  however, 
do  more  than  anything  else  to  free  the  sick  wards  from  all  paupers  other  than  the 
patients  themselves."  (Twenty-Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  1897-8,  Appendix  B.,  p.  125,  Mr.  Jenner  Fust's  Report.)  These  so-called 
"  wardsmen"  gamble  with  the  patientsat  dominoes  (Evidence  before  the  Commission, 
Qs.  36465-70),  and  are  said  even  to  divert  egss  and  other  things  from,  the  sick,  to  sell 
them  to  others.    {Ibid,,  Q.  36472.) 

t  "  The  majority  of  Gi-uardians,"  observes  the  Medical  Inspector  o^  the  Local 
Government  Board,  "naturally  do  not  understand  or  appreciate  the  necessary 
standards  of  medical  and  nursing  administration  which  should  obtain."  [Ihid.^ 
Appendix  No.  XXI.  (A,),  Par.  14  (i),  to  Yol.  I.)  Even  in  some  of  the  large  urban 
Workhouses,  our  Medical  Investigator,  after  taking  all  the  circumstances  into 
account,  came  to  the  conclusion  "  that  the  medical  staff  is  hardly  ever  sufficient. 
The  amount  of  medical  work  is  too  great  to  permit  of  its  thorough  performance." 
He  reports,  in  particular  instances,  *' the  nursing  staff  .  .  .  insufficient";  in  one 
case  "  seriously  inadequate."  (Report  ...  on  the  Methods  and  Results  of  the 
Present  System  of  Administering  Indoor  and  Outdoor,  Medical  Relief,  by  Dr.  J. 
McYail,  1907,  pp.  45,  49.) 

X  "  The  dual  control  now  exercised  by  the  Workhouse  Master,  Matron,  Medical 
Ofl&cer,  and  Superintendent  Nurse,"  testifies  the  Olerk  of  a  large  Lancashire  Union, 
^*  gives  rise  to  friction,  and  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  sick  poor.  Difficulties 
arising  from  this  dual  control  have  been  experienced  frequently  in  this  Union  within 
the  last  few  years."    (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  0-  36693,  Par;  l.j 

§  Where  the  infirmary  is  in  the  Workhouse  building  there  is,  we  were  repeatedly 
informed,  "quite  a  great  aversion"  to  enter  it,  {Ibid.,  Q.  51479.)  The  spirit  in 
which  it  is  regarded  by  the  Destitution  Authority  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  at  Birmingham,  in  1885,  the  Board  of  Guardians  actually  made  a  rule,  to  which 
the  Local  Government  Board  extended  its  express  approval  (Local  Government 
Board  to  Birmingham  Board  of  Guardians,  December  9th,  1885),  that  patients 
desiring  admission  to  the  infirmary  should  be  made  to  enter  it  througli  the  main 
^Vorkhouse  gate,  upon  orders  of  admission  to  the  Workhouse  itself,  in  order  to 
impress  upou  them  that  they  were  making  themselves  paupers.  {Q.  381,  in  Report 
of  House  of  Lords  Committee  on  Poor  Law  Relief,  1888.) 
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in  number,  in  size  and  in  cost  per  bed,  and  now  probably  accommodate, 
though  in  only  a  few  score  of  the  most  populous  Unions,  at  least  a  third 
of  the  aggregate  total  of  sick  persons  for  whom  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
provide  institutional  treatment.*  Here  undoubtedly,  to  quote  the  con- 
gratulatory words  of  a  Northern  Board  of  Guardians,  the  sick  poor 
"  receive  care  and  attention  such  as  the  average  ratepayer  would  find  it 
difficult  to  provide  for  himself  and  his  family."t  Their  "  most  significant 
feature,"  we  are  informed,  "  is  that  they  have  become  largelj^  sargical,''j: 
some  of  them  having  daily  operations  under  general  anaesthesia. §  In 
some  places,  the  Poor  Law  Infirmaries  receive  a  large  proportion  of  acute 
cases  of  many  diflferent  kinds ;  in  some,  there  are  frequent  cases  of 
measles,  whooping  cough,  chicken-pox  and  other  infectious  diseases  ;  in 
one  or  two  the  number  of  tuberculous  cases  is  very  large ;  in  others 
there  are  many  caises  of  accident ;  the  maternity  ward  is  sometimes  non- 
existent, sometimes  a  speciality  ;  and  in  one  we  have  it  noted  that  it  has 
a  specially  large  amount  of  "surgical  operative  work,  .  .  .  five-eighths 
of  its  cases  belonging  to  the  hospital  as  distinguished  from  the  infirmary 
class.^ll  We  do  not  feel  competent  to  determine  how  far  the  claim  often 
made  on  behalf  of  these  Poor  Law  InfirmariesH— that  they  are  now  fully 
equal  to  the  endowed  or  voluntary  hospitals — can  be  substantiated.  But 
we  notice  certain  general  characteristics  of  these  most  modern  of  the 
institutions  of  the  Destitution  Authority.  The  structure  tends  to  be 
elaborate,  ornate  and  expensive.  The  lighting  and  heating,  the  ventilation 
and  sanitation,  the  operating  room  and  the  dispensary,  are  all  of  the 
most  costly,  if  not  always  of  the  most  useful  character.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  clear  that,  in  the  proportion  of  doctors  and  nurses  to  patients, 
and  in  the  variety  and  specialisation  of  the  staflT,  even  the  best  Poor  Law 
Infirmary  falls  markedly  below  the  standard  of  the  London  hospitals.** 
It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  this  is  at  once  caused  and  justified  by 
the  fact  that  the  Poor  Law  Infirmaries,  though  receiving  yearly  an 
increasing  variety  of  diseases  and  accidents,  still  habitually  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  chronic  cases,  requiring  neither  specialised  medical 
skill,  nor  continuous  nursing.  To  some  extent,  no  doubt,  this  contention 
is  valid,tt  but  we  think  the  weight  of  medical  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the 
view  that,  so  far  at  any  rate  as  the  surgical  and  acute  cases  are  concerned, 


*  As  already  indicated,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  sick  wards  of  the  large  pro- 
gressive Union  to  pass,  by  insensible  gradations,  into  the  Poor  Law  infirmary.  In 
several  caseSj  where  the  last  stages  of  the  evolution  are  not  yet  quite  completed  in 
form,  the  institution  has  become  substantially  separately  administered. 

t  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Workhouse  Committee  of  th.e  Whitehaven  Board 
of  Guardians,  1904. 

X  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  36971. 

g  Ibid.,  g.  23303,  Par.  2. 

}|  Report  ...  on  the  Methods  and  Results  of  the  Present  System  of  Adminis- 
tering Indoor  and  Outdoor  Medical  Relief^  by  Dr.  J.  McYail,  1907,  p.  49. 

^  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  28314,  39235,  etc. 

Report  ...  on  the  Methods  and  Resiilts  of  the  Present  System  of  Adminis- 
tering Indoof  and  Outdoor  Medical  Relief,  by  Dr.  J.  McYail,  pp.  48-50. 

tt  It  is,  however,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  cases  so  common  in  a  Workhouse 
infirmary  do  not  require  a  staff  of  nurses^  almost  as  large  as  do  the  acute  or  surgical 
cases.  "  A  general  principle  in  nursing  in  Workhouses,''  says  the  Medical  Inspector 
of  the  Local  Grovernment  Board,  is  **  that  helpless,  or  wet  and  dirty  cases,  or  cases 
bordering  upon  or  actually  suffering  from  senile  dementia,  require  much  more 
skilled  care  and  attention  from  suitably  trained  nurses,  and  should  take  up,  neces- 
sarily, much  more  of  their  time  night  and  day  than  average  cases  of  illness,  such  as 
pneumonia,  rheumatic  fever,  etc.,  after  the  very  acute  stage  is  passed."  (Memo- 
ra.ndum  from  the  Workhouse  Nursing  Association,  Evidence  before  the  Commission 
Appendix  No.  LYII.  (A)  to  Yol.  IX.) 
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there  is,  even  in  the  best  of  the  Poor  Law  Infirmaries,  still  inadequacy 
of  medical  attendance  and  nursing.  "  My  general  conclusion  is,"  says  our 
Medical  Investigator,  "  that  even  where  Guardians  provide  excellent,  or 
perhaps  extravagant,  modern  buildings,  and  equip  these  most  elaborately 
with  the  most  modern  medical  and  surgical  appliances,  and  furniture  and 
furnishings,  yet  when  they  come  to  the  appointing  of  a  staff  to  do  the 
work  of  these  fine  institutions,  liberality  of  policy  fails  them,  and 
parsimony  takes  its  place.  They  may  have  most  advanced  views  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  poor  should  be  housed  and  fed,  but  when  they 
come  to  medical  work  they  are  likely  to  adopt  unknowingly  a  policy  of 
sweating  both  as  to  the  amount  of  work  required  and  as  to  the  payment 
made  for  it."*  We  are  inclined  to  attribute  the  backwardness  in  medical 
attendance  and  nursing,  not  only  to  the  inadequate  salaries,  but  even 
more  to  the  lack  of  other  stimuli.  The  medical  staff  of  a  Poor  Law 
Infirmary  has  not  the  advantage  of  being  under  the  supervision  and 
inspection  of  the  medical  profession ;  the  Boards  of  Guardians  publish 
no  medical  reports  of  their  work ;  they  are  tested  by  no  statistics  of 
recoveries  or  case  mortality,  and  encouraged  by  no  inquiries  from  the 
Guardians  or  the  Local  Government  Board  as  to  their  remedial  treatment 
or  their  surgical  successes.  And  whilst  their  doors  are,  by  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  order,  shut  to  medical  students,*]-  and  their  work  is  divorced 
from,  the  general  current  of  clinical  research,  they  suffer  also  from  being 
equally  divorced  from  the  laboratory  experiments  and  statistical  investi- 
gations of  the  ofiicers  of  the  Public  Health  Authorities. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  contrast  between  even  the  best  of  the  Poor 
Law  Infirmaries  and  a  good  London  hospital  is  the  lack  of  specialism  in 
the  institution  of  the  Destitution  Authority.  The  Medical  Superin- 
tendent has  to  admit  every  case  sent  to  him  by  the  Relieving  Officers, 
and  these  non-medical  functionaries  naturally  go  more  by  urgency  and 
destitution  than  by  the  kind  of  disease.  In  some  Unions,  indeed,  the 
Guardians  assume  that  all  cases  requiring  medical  attendance  and  nursing 
should  be  sent  to  the  Infirmary,  which  has,  accordingly,  simultaneously 
to  treat  a  congeries  of  hundreds  of  patients  of  the  Tnost  diverse  kinds 
— the  acutely  sick  and  mere  "  chronics  "  ;  the  expectant  mother  and  the 
senile  feeble-minded ;  children  with  measles  or  whooping-cough,  and  the 
sufferers  in  advanced   stages  of  venereal   disease  ;J  the  phthisical,  the 

*  Eeport  ...  on  the  Methods  and  Results  of  the  Present  System  of  Adminis- 
tering Indoor  and  Outdoor  Medical  Belief,  by  Dr.  J.  McVail,  1907,  p.  46.  "These 
Poor  Law  Infirmaries,"  said  one  of  our  witnesses,  *' should  have  special  surgeons 
and  physicians  appointed  to  them  ...  a  visiting  medical  staff.  .  .  .  They  should 
not  be  left  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  resident  superintendents."  (Evidence 
before  the  Commission,  Qs.  36971,  36972.) 

t  The  attendance  of  medical  students  at  the  "sick"  asylums  to  be  provided 
under  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Act,  1867,  was  expressly  authorised  by  that  Statute 
(Section  29)  ;  but  this  provision  was  expressly  repealed  in  1869  (32  and  33  Yict.  c.  63, 
sec,  20) ;  and  the  Local  Government  Board  declined  in  1884  to  sanction  the  admission 
of  medical  students  to  the  Kensington  Poor  Law  Infirmary  {Selections  from  the 
Correspondence  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Yol.  III.,  1888,  p.  224),  apparently 
on  grounds  of  Poor  Law  policy,  as  the  then  Medical  Officer  of  the  Board  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  their  admission  as  being  advantageous  to  the  patients,  and 
not  displeasing  to  them  {Qs.  6474-8,  6501-8,  in  House  of  Lords  Committee  on  Poor 
Law,  1888).  As  to  the  desirabilit;y  of  such  admission,  see  Evidence  before  the  Com- 
mission, Qs.  39237 — 41.  It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  0.  S.  Loch  that  the  utilisation  of 
the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  for  medical  instruction  might  have  the  effect  of  causing 
patients  to  be  detained  in  the  infirmary  as  "  interesting "  cases,  longer  than  need 
otherwise  take  place.    {Q.  4204.  of  Lords  Committee  on  Poor  Law,  1888.) 

;|:  *' All  cases  of  venereal  disease  are  now  practically  debarred  from  the  general 
hospitals  ...  it  has  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Poor  Law  as  a  last  resort."  (Evidence 
before  the  Commission,  (,s.  37927,  Par.  10 ;  37928-29.) 
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cancerous,  and  the  rheumatic ;  the  man  knocked  down  by  a  motor  car 
and  the  charwoman  with  bronchitis.  "  Children  suffering  from  .  .  .  . 
infectious  diseases  have  to  be  mixed  up  with  adult  ^patients."*  There 
are  not  even  any  mutual  arrangements  among  the  thirty  Poor  Law 
Infirmaries  of  the  Metropolis  by  which  each  of  them,  in  addition  to  its 
general  wards,  could  provide  specialised  accommodation  for  one  particular 
class  of  disease.  In  every  Poor  Law  Infirmary — and  some  of  them  exceed 
in  size  the  largest  voluntary  hospitals  in  the  Kingdom — all  the  cases  have 
to  lie  in  the  common  wards,  and  be  diagnosed,  physicked  and  operated  on 
by  the  overworked  Medical  Superintendent  and  his  two  or  three  assistant 
medical  officers.  The  absence,  even  in  the  Metropolis  and  the  largest 
towns,  of  visiting  physicians  and  surgeons  is  here  a  patent  drawback  of 
these  extraordinarily  mixed  institutions.  We  do  not,  however,  gather 
that  there  has  been  any  official  encouragement  to  specialisation,  bub  rather 
the  contrary.  The  development  of  the  "  hospital  branch  of  the  Poor  Law  " 
has,  in  fact,  brought  us  to  the  dilemma  that  it  may  become  apparently 
too  efficient.  Boards  of  Guardians  have  been  officially  advised  to  provide 
for  their  lying-in  cases  in  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse,  rather  than 
develop  a  maternity  ward  at  the  Infirmary,  oo  the  ground  that  the  former 
course  would  deter  applicants,  whereas  "  there  would  be  considerable 
danger  of  the  Infirmary  becoming  a  lying-in  hospital,  as  there  is  great 
readiness  and  facility  for  obtaining  admission  to  an  Infirmary  of  cases 
that  would  not  come  into  the  Workhouse."f  The  far-sighted  provision, 
by  the  Bradford  Board  of  Giiai'dians,  of  an  admirable  sanatorium  for  cases 
of  incipient  phthisis,  and  the  actual  encouragement,  by  a  circular  to  all 
the  medical  practitioners  of  the  town,  of  such  patients  to  come  in  and  be 
treated,  before  they  are  actually  destitute,  has  caused  some  apprehension 
among  those  who  cling  to  the  idea  of  restricting  the  area  even  of  the 
medical  side  of  the  Poor  Law.  All  specialisation  in  medical  treatment,  it 
is  suggested,  whether  phthisis  sanatoria,  Finsen  Light  or  Rontgen  Rays, 
or  the  new  serums,  should  be  excluded  from  the  Poor  Law  institutions.! 

Unless  some  organisation  and  co-ordination  of  the  relief  is  arranged," 
urged  the  Senior  Medical  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  "  we 
shall  have  expensive  specialisation  set  up  for  persons  who  qualify  for  its 
receipt  by  becoming  paupers." §  "  It  would  be  a  temptation  to  a  man  to 
come  to  the  Poor  Law,"  in  order  to  obtain  these  privileges.|| 

For  good  or  for  evil  the  Poor  Law  Infirmaries  are  growing  rapidly  in 
popularity.lf  The  excellence  of  the  dietary  and  the  accommodation — 
even,  as  has  been  suggested  to  us,  the  freedom  from  the  perpetual 
observation  and  discipline  of  the  students  and  nurses  of  a  voluntary 
hospital — are  attracting,  to  these  Poor  Law  institutions,  an  ever-increasing 
stream  of  non-destitute  persons.**  It  has  become  the  custom,  in  certain 
residential  quarters  of  the  Metropolis,  for  the  servants  of  wealthy  house- 


*  Ibid.y  Qs.  23318,  23629.  This  drawback  was  pointed  out  long  ago.  "  There  is 
no  ward  set  apart  for  sick  children,"  noted  the  Investigator  into  "Workhouses  of  the 
British  Medical  Journal  in  1895,  "  in  health,  they  are  carefully  kept  from  mixing 
with  the  adults,  but  when  sick  are  put  among  the  older  people,  and  in  a  short  time 
all  the  result  of  careful  training  may  be  undone,"  {British  Medical  Journal,  January 
5th,  1895,  p.  26.) 

t  Third  Triennial  Report  of  Bethnal  Green  Board  of  Gruardians,  1903,  p.  14. 


Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  35116-21.  §  Ibid.,  Q.  23193. 


\\  Ibid.,  Q.  35117.  %  Ibid.,  Qs.  32790-2,  33127,  33128. 

"  The  Workhouse  infirmary  has  in  this  an^  similar  districts  come  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  general  hospital  for  the  district."  {Ibid.,  Qs.,  34233,  Par.  9,  34351,  34352, 
34468,  34469,  36142-6.)    '*  Practically,"  notes  one  of  our  Committees,  after  visiting  a 
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holds  freely  to  use  the  Poor  Law  Infirmary.  In  the  more  industrial 
quarters,  the  skilled  artisans  and  the  smaller  shop-keepers  are  coming  to 
regard  the  Poor  Law  Infirmary — especially  when,  as  in  Camberwell,  or 
Woolwich,  or  Wandsworth,  it  happens  to  be  the  only  general  hospital  in 
the  locality — much  as  they  do  the  public  park  or  library — as  a  municipal 
institution,  paid  for  by  their  rates,  and  maintained  for  their  convenience 
and  welfare.  To  use  the  phrase  of  more  than  one  of  our  witnesses,  the 
Poor  Law  Infirmaries  "  are  fast  becoming  rate-aided  hospitals."  "  It  seems 
to  me,"  observed  to  us  the  Chairman  of  one  of  the  most  populous  Unions, 
"  an  important  point  for  the  Commission  to  decide  wliether  this  state  of 
things  should  be  allowed  to  continue  and  increase,  or  whether  it  should  be 
retarded."* 

We  did  not  have  time  to  make  any  systematic  investigation  into  the  Poor 
Law  Medical  Service  of  Scotland,  which  was  the  subject  of  enquiry  by  a 
Departmental  Committee  in  1904.  From  the  information  that  we  obtained 
we  formed  the  opinion  that  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief  in  Scotland  did  not 
differ  essentially  from  that  in  England  and  Wales,  and  that  it  was  open 
to  the  same  criticisms.  The  General  Mixed  Poorhouses  seemed  to  us  to 
exhibit  the  same  defects,  as  institutions  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  as 
the  General  Mixed  Workhouses  of  England  and  Wales.  There  is  the 
same  tendency  to  the  development  of  a  "  hospital  branch  "  of  the  Poor 
Law.  "  Owing  to  the  splendid  equipment  of  our  modern  Poorhouse 
hospitals,"  reports  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the  Methods  of 
Administering  Poor  Relief  in  Eight  Great  Towns  of  Scotland  (1905), 
"  it  is  not  thought  a  degradation  to  have  relatives  treated  in  them. 
They  are,  to  a  large  extent,  taking  the  place  of  public  hospitals  or 
infirmaries,  and  being  separate  establishments  their  connection  with  the 
Poorhouse  is  altogether  lost  sight  of.  In  the  case  of  the  three  hospitals 
recently  erected  by  the  Glasgow  Parish  Council,  the  name  '  Poorhouse ' 
has  been  dropped."  (P.  xxv.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  largest  Poorhouses, 
even  in  the  most  important  towns,  appear  to  be  sometimes  terribly  under- 
staffed. One  of  our  committees  gave  us  the  following  report  after  visiting 
two  of  the  most  important  Poorhouses  in  Scotland.  "  In  one  of  the 
Workhouses  there  were  about  600,  in  the  other  about  800,  inmates  of  all 
kinds,  the  numbers  rising  25  to  30  per  cent,  in  the  winter.  Each  of  these 
vast  Workhouses  had  only  a  single  resident  medical  officer — in  both  cases 
a  young  woman.  Aided  only  by  a  consultant  visiting  thrice  a  week,  her 
duties  were  to  examine  thoroughly  every  inmate  on  entrance,  in  order  to 
discover  what  exactly  was  his  or  her  disease  or  infirmity ;  to  certify  which 
of  the  adults — all  presumably  non- able -bodied — were  fit  for  the  "  test 

great  Poor  Law  infirmary  in  the  north-west,  "this  .  .  .  is  a  rate- supported  hospital. 

.  .  .  There  is  no  relactance  to  enter  it  on  the  part  of  the  poor,  and  all  acute  cases 
(except  confinements)  are  freely  admitted.  .  .  .  Last  year,  over  £2,000  was  recovered 
from  patients."  (Beportsof  Visits  by  Commissioners,  No*  2  0.,  p.  10.)  To  quote  the 
words  of  the  Clerk :  "  The  old  idea  of  its  being  a  degradation  or  a  disgrace  to  go 
into  a  Poor  Law  Infirmary  has  quite  ceased."  (Evidence  before  the  Commission, 
Q.  3614-6.)  "The  infirmary,"  says  another  of  our  committees,  *' is  practically  a 
general  hospital,  and  caters  for  a  class  slightly  better  than  the  ordinary  habitues  of 
a  Workhouse.  A  considerable  sum  is  recovered  each  year  from  relatives,  as  much  as 
10s.  a  week  being  paid  in  some  cases.  One  patient,  a  paralytic,  was  mentioned  as 
being  the  brother-in-law  of  one  of  the  richest  men  (in  the  town),  who  repaid  the  whole 
cost  of  treatment,  etc.,  to  the  Guardians.*'  (Eeports  of  Yisits  by  Commissioners, 
No.  25  B.,  p.  68.)  See,  on  the  same  point,  the  Eeport  of  House  of  Commons  Select 
Committee  on  Metropolitan  Hospitals,  1892. 

*  Statement  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Wandsworth  Board  of  Guardians  (Canon 
H.  OiirtiB), 
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(work) ;  to  settle  the  diet  and  treatment  of  all  persons  actually  sick  ;  and 
to  supervise  the  arrangements  for  the  children  and  infants.  In  each  of 
the  Workhouses  the  "  hospital  cases  "  alone  numbered  between  two  and 
three  hundred.  In  one  of  them  at  any  rate  there  was  a  phthisical  ward, 
a  surgical  ward,  an  ophthalmic  ward,  a  lying-in  ward,  and,  strangely 
enough,  a  male  venereal  ward — all  under  the  sole  charge  of  the  same 
young  lady  doctor  who  had  the  medical  supervision  of  the  rest  of  the 
establishment.  The  nursing  staff  was  far  below  an  English  standard, 
extensive  use  being  made  of  pauper  inmates.  In  many  of  the  large  wards 
that  I  entered  there  w^as  no  trained  nur-se  in  attendance,  even  in  the 
daj^time.  In  one  of  these  institutioos  (I  forgot  to  ask  in  the  other)  there 
were  only  three  night  nurses  for  all  the  hundreds  of  patients.  The 
operations — some  abdominal  sections,  and  others  of  apparent  difficulty — 
were  performed  by  the  same  one  young  lady  doctor  with  the  help  of  the 
consultant,  who  Was  a  physician !  No  record  of  the  results  was  kept. 
The  same  one  young  lady  doctor  had  to  extract  the  teeth  of  patients 
requiring  this  service. 

Altogether,  I  venture  to  suggest  to  the  Commission  that  the  condition 
of  the  hospital  wards  in  these  two  large  Workhouses  demands  special 
investigation."* 

(e)  The  Defects  of  the  Poor  Law  Medical  Service  traced  to 

their  root. 

We  have,  thei^efore,  to  report  that  the  Medical  Branch  of  the  Poor  Law, 
now  becoming  an  exceedingly  costly  service,  is,  in  our  opinion,  far  from 
being  in  a  satisfactory  ccmdition.  There  is,  to  begin  with,  all  over  the 
Kingdom,  a  remarkable  lack  of  uniformity  betweeil  district  and  district 
in  the  treatment  accorded  to  the  sick  poor.  In  respect  of  domiciliary 
ihedical  attendance  we  find  in  some  places  the  doctor's  services  lavished 
on  all  who  ask  for  theria,  whilst  in  other  places  they  are  refused  to  an^^ 
one  who  is  not  actually  destitute  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  "It  is 
indefensible,"  rightly  declares  the  Poor  Law  Medical  Inspector  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  "  that  a  sick  and  destitute  person  who  happens 
to  be  ill  in  one  Uiiion  shbuld  be  less  well  nursed  thain  his  confrere  who 
falls  ill  in  the  next  Union,  v^rhere  he  is  well  cared  for  and  restored  to  the 
community  at  a  much  earlier  period  on  this  account  alone,  while  his 
confrere  in  the  neighbouriug  Unioii,  owing  to  the  inadequacy  or  inefficiency 
of  the  nursing  statf,  or  both,  becomes  a  permanent  charge  upon  the  rates." f 
Yet  the  institutional  treatment  provided  for  the  sick  poor  varies  from 
mere  reception  in  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse  that  we  have  described, 
with  little  or  nothing  beyond  pauper  nursing  and  the  scanty  visits  and 
inefficient  treatment  of  an  underpaid  Medical  Officer,  unable  to  afford 
either  the  time  or  even  the  remedies  required  by  the  disease,  up  to  the 
almost  luxurious  maintenance  and  relatively  excellent  medical  care  and 
nursing  of  the  newest  Poor  Law  infirmaries,  not  unjustly  called  rate- 


*  Keports  of  Visits  by  Commissioiiers  in  Scotland,  nof.  yet  in  volume  form.  That 
the  Poor  Law  Medical  Service  of  Scotland  was,  in  spite  of  great  improvements,  still 
extraordinarily  inadequate,  was  repeatedly  testified  to  us.  ^'  The  health  of  the 
community  suffers  grievously  owing  to  the  insufficiency  both  in  amount  and  quality 
of  the  medical  assistance."  (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q,  66889,  Par.  10.) 
"  The  system  is  not  adeqiiate,"  said  the  Medical  Member  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  {Ibid.,  Q.  56605,  Par.  Hi).  "  Many  die  witliout  being  86en  by  a  medical  man  " 
{Ibid.,  Q.  53510,  Par.  117).    "  Pauper  nursing  is  still  legal"  {Ibid.,  Q.  60852). 

t  Statement  of  Dr.  Fuller  (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Appendix  No.  XXI. 
(A.),  Par.  53  to  Yol.  I.). 
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supported  hospitals.  These  extremes  of  deterrence  and  attractiveness  in 
the  institutions  provided  by  the  Destitution  Authority  in  different  districts 
for  the  sick  poor,  result  in  an  even  greater  diversity  in  the  classes  of 
persons  maintained  in  them  under  the  common  designation  of  paupers — 
varying  from  those  miserables  whom  nothing  but  the  imminent  approach 
of  starvation  drives  into  the  hated  General  Mixed  Workhouse,  up  to  the 
domestic  servants  of  the  wealthy,  the  highest  grades  of  skilled  artizans 
and  even  the  lower  middle  class,  who  now  claim  as  a  right  the  attractive 
ministrations  of  the  rate-maintained  Ji^oor  Law  hospitals  characteristic  of 
some  of  the  great  towns.  But  the  absence  of  national  uniformity,  which 
the  authors  of  the  1834  Report  regarded  with  such  disfavour,  appears 
to  us,  in  1909,  the  least  of  the  evils  to  which  we  have  to  call  attention. 
What  seems,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  community,  most  urgently  needing 
reform  is  the  deterrent  character  which,  in  all  but  a  few  districts,  clogs 
and  impedes  the  curative  treatment  offered  to  the  sick  under  the  Poor 
Law.  It  has  been  demonstrated  to  us  beyond  all  dispute  that  the  deterrent 
aspect  which  the  medical  branch  of  the  Poor  Law  acquires  through  its 
association  with  the  Destitution  Authority,  causes,  merely  by  preventing 
prompt  and  early  application  by  the  sick  poor,  an  untold  amount  of 
aggravation  of  disease,  personal  suffering,  and  reduction  in  the  wealth- 
producing  power  of  the  manual  working-class.  Scarcely  less  harmful  in 
our  eyes  is  the  unconditional  character  of  the  "  medical  relief "  given 
under  the  Poor  Law.  The  District  Medical  Officer  finds  it  no  part  of  his 
duty — for  it,  indeed,  he  is  neither  paid  nor  encouraged — to  inculcate 
better  methods  of  living  among  his  patients,  to  advise  as  to  personal  and 
domestic  hygiene,  or  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  greater  regularity  of 
conduct.  No  attempt  is  made  to  follow  into  their  homes  the  hundreds 
of  phthisical  and  other  patients  discharged  every  week  from  the  sick 
wards  of  the  Workhouses  and  Poor  Law  infirmaries,  in  order  to  ensure 
at  any  rate  some  sort  of  observance  of  the  hygienic  precautions  without 
which  they,  or  their  near  neighbours,  must  soon  be  again  numbered  among 
the  sick.  From  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  Poor  Law  medical  service, 
costly  as  it  now  is,  we  find,  in  fact,  a  complete  and  absolute  ignoring  of 
the  preventive  aspect  of  State  medicine.  To  the  Relieving  Officer  it  is 
officially  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  applicant  is  most  likely 
to  recover,  or  to  recover  most  rapidly  or  most  completely,  in  the  Work- 
house or  in  his  own  home.  It  is  no  part  of  his  duty  to  consider  whether 
the  applicant's  wife  and  children  will  suff'er  most  in  health  by  his  removal 
to  the  infirmary,  or  by  his  struggling  on  in  his  avocation,  with  his  lungs 
getting  steadily  worse,  in  order  to  avoid  the  stigma  of  pauperism.  If 
a  poor  family  takes  measles  or  whooping  cough  badly,  and  cannot  afford 
competent  medical  attendance,  it  seems  to  the  Destitution  Authority  a 
wanton  incitement  to  pauperism  to  urge  them  to  apply  for  the  attendance 
of  the  District  Medical  Officer ;  though  abstention  may  mean,  through 
neglected  sequelce,  the  lifelong  crippling  of  the  health  of  one  or  more  of 
the  children.  The  prevalence  of  ophthalmia  of  the  newly  born,  with  its 
result  of  entirely  preventable  blindness,  will  not  appear  as  any  matter 
of  reproach  to  those  Destitution  Authorities  which  have  managed  to 
restrict  their  Midwifery  Orders.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  children  of  a 
slum  quarter  may  go  on  year  after  year  suffering  from  adenoids,  inflamed 
glands,  enlarged  tonsils,  defects  of  eyesight,  chronic  ear  discharges,  etc., 
which  will  eventually  prevent  many  of  them  from  earning  their  livelihood, 
without  inducing  the  Relieving  Officer  and  the  Destitution  /Authority  to 
notice  anything  beyond  the  total  sum  coming  in  to  the  household  of  each 


applicant  for  a  Medical  Order  or  other  relief.  Even  to  the  average  Poor 
Law  doctor,  it  does  not  seem  so  important  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
disease,  or  its  recurrence  in  the  individual  patients,  as  to  relieve  their 
present  troubles.  In  short,  from  beginning  to  end  of  a  Poor  Law 
expenditure  of  over  £4,000,000  annually  upon  the  sick,  there  is  no 
thought  of  promoting  medical  science  or  medical  education,  practically 
no  idea  of  preventing  the  spread  of  disease,  and  little  consideration  even 
of  how  to  prevent  its  recurrence  in  the  individual.  The  question  cannot 
fail  to  arise  whether  so  large  an  expenditure  on  mere  "  relief,"  with  so 
complete  an  ignoring  of  preventive  medicine,  can  nowadays  be  justified. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  cannot  recommend  any  extension  of 
Public  Medical  Service  by  the  Destitution  Authority.  We  do  not  think, 
for  instance,  that  it  is  desirable  for  the  Destitution  Authority  to  undertake 
the  urgently  needed  service  of  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  in  its  early 
stages — still  less  that  it  should,  as  at  Bradford,  actually  encourage  persons 
to  become  paupers  in  order  to  be  ti'eated.  We  agree  with  the  Senior 
Poor  Law  Medical  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  deploring 
the  tendency  for  the  Destitution  Authority  to  "  set  up  .  .  .  expensive 
specialisation  "  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick  "  for  persons  who  qualify  for 
its  receipt  by  becoming  paupers."*  An  equally  pressing  public  need, 
urged  upon  us  by  every  sort  of  witness,  is  some  power  of  compulsor}^ 
removal  to  an  institution  of  persons  found  lying  neglected,  dangerously 
sick  or  contaminating  their  surroundings.  Yet  so  long  as  the  institutions 
for  the  sick  poor  are  in  the  hands  of  a  Destitution  Authority,  with  its 
stigma  of  pauperism,  its  deterrent  machinery  and  its  failure  in  many 
districts  to  provide  anything  better  for  the  unwilling  patient  than  the 
General  Mixed  Workhouse  that  we  have  described,  no  responsible  Minister 
of  the  Crown  could  propose,  and  no  Parliament  would  permit,  the  con- 
cession to  an  Authority  dominated  by  the  idea  of  relieving  destitution  " 
of  any  such  power  of  compulsory  removal.  Thus,  all  the  defects  and  all 
the  shortcomings  of  the  Poor  Law  Medical  Service  as  it  at  present  exists 
are  inherent  in  its  association  with  the  Destitution  Authority. 

(f)  The  Treatment  of  the  Sick  by  Voluntary  Agencies. 

It  has  been  represented  to  us  that  the  whole  provision  for  the  sick  now 
made  by  the  Destitution  Authority,  alike  in  its  domiciliary  treatment  and 
in  its  "  hospital  branch  " — being  legally  confined  to  the  destitute — is  but 
the  fringe  of  a  more  general  provision  for  the  sick  made  by  other  agencies  ; 
that  these  other  agencies  impinge  upon  the  medical  work  of  the  Poor  Law, 
and  are  theniselves  impeded  by  it;  and  that,  if  the  Poor  Law  medical 
work  were  brought  to  an  end  or  seriously  restricted,  they  might  with 
advantage  undertake  the  whole  service.  These  voluntary  agencies  in 
some  cases  provide  their  service  gratuitously ;  others  claim  to  be  wholly 
self-supporting ;  whilst  others  again  exact  a  partial  contribution  for  their 
benefits.  Across  this  classification  runs  the  cleavage  between  those 
voluntarj^  agencies  maintaining  residential  institutions,  and  those  supplying 
only  domiciliary  treatment. 

To  begin  with  the  domiciliary  treatment  of  the  sick  poor,  we  find  over- 
lapping the  work  of  the  District  Medical  Officer,  (a)  the  Free  Dispensarj^ 
or  "Medical  Mission;"  (b)  the  out-patient  department  of  the  voluntary 
hospital ;  (c)  the  doctor's  medical  club,  or  the  Friendly  Society  or  other 
"  contract  practice " ;  and  (d)  the  Medical  Provident  Association  started 

*  Ibid.,  Q.  23193. 
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by  a  combination  of  the  local  doctors,  or  the  Provident  Dispensary 
managed  by  a  philanthropic  committee.  These  four  classes  of  agencies 
for  domiciliary  treatment  of  the  sick  poor  differ  widely  from  one  another 
in  their  geographical  extension,  the  doctor's  medical  club  or  contract 
practice  being,  for  instance,  widespread  over  town  and  country  alike,  and 
the  out-patients'  department  being  confined  to  the  Metropolis  and  a  few 
large  towns.  They  differ  also  in  the  degree  to  which,  in  one  place  or 
another,  they  impinge  upon  or  overlap  the  Poor  Law. 

The  free  dispensaries  and  "  medical  missions/'  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
out-patients'  departments  of  the  voluntary  hospitals  on  the  other,  have 
in  common  the  attribute  of  offering  medical  attendance  and  medicine 
gratuitously  to  those  who  come  for  it  at  prescribed  times  and  places — 
sometimes  without  the  slightest  fee  or  formality,  sometimes  on  presenta- 
tion of  a  subscriber's  letter,  and  sometimes  on  payment  of  a  few  pence  for 
the  medicine  supplied.  Started  originally-  on  a  small  scale,  in  order  to 
afford  relief  to  the  suffering  poor  who  had  access  to  no  other  doctor,  these 
centres  of  gratuitous  doctoring  now  minister,  in  the  Metropolis  and  in 
certain  other  towns,  to  literally  liundreds  of  thousands  of  cases  annually. 
Here,  at  any  rate,  we  have  unrestricted  access  to  medical  treatment — a 
widely  advertised  gratuitous  provision  which  to  some  extent  mitigates  the 
hardship  of  a  restriction  of  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief,  and  which  goes  far 
to  explain,  in  the  Metropolis  and  the  other  towns  in  which  it  exists,  the 
slow  growth  of  any  form  of  medical  insurance.  "In  our  great  cities," 
states  a  great  hospital  authority,  "  and  especially  in  the  Metropolis,  the 
vast  out-patients'  departments  of  the  voluntary  hospitals,  with  their  ever- 
open  doors,  offering  gratuitous  treatment  to  all  comers,  are  a  standing 
obstacle  to  any  efficient  reform  of  the  home  treatment  of  the  sick  poor. 
J^^o  organisation  of  Provident  Dispensaries  or  Public  Medical  Service,  no 
system  of  mutual  insurance  for  medical  attendance,  no  scheme  based 
on  thrift,  supplemented  by  State-aid,  can  hope  successfully  to  compete 
with  the  open  hand  and  high  prestige  of  the  great  voluntary  hospitals."* 
This  objection  to  the  out-patient  departments — that  of  preventing  more 
self-supporting  forms  of  medical  treatment — will,  however,  not  be  con- 
clusive to  those  who  desire  that  the  sick  poor  should  have  every  possible 
access  to  medical  assistance  in  their  hour  of  need.  What  appears  more 
serious  is  the  assertion  that  the  treatment  afforded  to  the  bulk  of  the 
patients  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  preventive,  or  really  curative  treatment, 
wholly  unsatisfactory.  "  These  great  institutions,"  continues  the  eminent 
physician  of  Guy's  Hospital  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  "while  pre- 
venting the  proper  development  of  other  agencies,  are  quite  unable 
efficiently  to  fill  their  places.  They  cannot  carry  their  services  to  within 
reasonable  distance  of  every  patient's  door,  nor  can  they  follow  the 
patient  to  his  home  when  too  ill  to  attend  at  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment, and  not  ill  enough,  or  not  suitably  ill,  for  admission  to  the  wards." f 
Indeed,  from  the  necessarily  hurried  way  in  which  the  work  has  to  be 
done,  no  less  than  from  the  crowding  together  of  all  sorts  of  sick  persons 
— sometimes  men,  women,  and  children  of  all  ages — with  sores  and  ulcers, 
with  coughs  and  expectorations,  not  infrequently  with  a  case  of  zymotic 
disease  among  them,  kept  waiting  for  hours  cooped  up  in  dirty  and 


*  "  The  Future  of  the  Yolnntary  Hospital  and  its  Relation  to  a  reformed  Poor 
Law  Medical  Service,  by  Dr.  Lanriston  Shaw,  Physician  3i,t  Guy's  Hospital,  British 
Medical  Journal,  June  20th,  1908,  p.  1,472. 
*  im.,  p.  1,472. 
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insanitary  waiting-rooms,  we  cannot  help  regarding  these  mammoth  out- 
patients' departments  as  positive  dangers  to  the  public  health.  Nor  is 
this  merely  our  own  opinion.  "  As  a  matter  of  well-known  fact/'  testified 
a  medical  practitioner  of  experience,  "  the  out-patient  department  is  so 
crowded  that  the  work  has  to  be  done  in  a  slipshod  fashion,  and  unless 
the  case  happens  to  be  an  '  interesting '  one,  the  patient  is  put  off  with 
the  stereotyped  '  How  are  you  to-day  ? '  '  Put  out  your  tongue.'  '  Go  on 
with  your  medicine.'  No  one  who  knows  the  system  can  blame  the 
infirmary  doctors,  as  they  are  notoriously  overworked.  Many  people  go 
there  who  could  well  afford  to  pay  for  outside  advice,  and  whose 
complaints  are  of  the  most  trivial  character.  The  consequence  is  that 
cases  which  really  require  time  and  consideration  frequently  fail  to  get  it 
from  the  overworked  house-surgeon  or  physician."*  However  profitable 
may  be  the  out-patients'  department  in  attracting  the  subscriptions  of  the 
benevolent ;  however  convenient  it  may  be  as  a  means  by  which  the 
hospital  can  pick  out  "interesting"  cases  which  are  wanted  inside  ;  and 
however  genuinely  useful  it  may  be  as  a  preliminary  diagnosis  which 
promptly  sifts  out  and  admits  the  cases  requiring  institutional  treatment, 
we  are  bound  to  conclude  that,  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  patients  dealt 
with,  it  is,  so  far  as  any  preventive  or  really  curative  effect  is  concerned, 
little  better  than  a  delusion.  It  is,  indeed,  difiBcult  to  take  seriously  in 
the  twentieth  century,  as  an  organisation  professing  to  treat  disease,  the 
typical  arrangement  under  which  an  overworked  and  harassed  house- 
surgeon  gives  a  few  minutes  each  to  a  continuous  stream  of  the  most 
varied  patients  ;  without  knowledge  of  their  diet,  habits,  or  diathesis  ; 
without  any  but  the  most  perfunctory  examination  of  the  most  obvious 
bodily  symptoms ;  without  even  the  slightest  "  interrogation  of  the 
functions";  and  without  any  attempt  at  domiciliary  inspection  and 
visitation.  "  At  present,"  summed  up  one  experienced  medical  practitioner, 
the  out-patient  department  of  the  voluntary  hospital  "is  to  a  great  extent 
a  shop  for  giving  people  large  quantities  of  medicine."f 

We  need  not  describe  the  Free  Dispensaries  and  "  Medical  Missions 
which  abound  in  the  slum  districts  of  a  few  large  towns.  All  the 
arguments  against  the  gratuitous,  indiscriminate  and  unconditional 
medical  attendance  afforded  by  the  out-patients'  departments  of  the 
hospitals  appear  to  us  to  apply,  in  even  greater  strength,  to  the  Free 
Dispensaries  and  Medical  Missions  ;  with  the  added  drawbacks,  that  they 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  under  responsible  and  specialised  medical  supervision, 
and  that  they  are  not  able  to  offer  immediate  institutional  treatment 
to  those  of  their  patients  whom  they  find  to  require  it.  The  "  Medical 
Missions,"  in  particular,  were  stated  to  us  to  be  "  the  worst  of  the  whole 
lot  .  .  .  mixing  up  medicine  and  religion,"  and  seeking  to  attract  persons 
to  religious  services  by  the  bait  of  cheap  doctoring."J  In  our  opinion 
all  these  centres  for  the  gratuitous,  indiscriminate,  and  unconditional 
dispensing  of  medical  advice  and  medicine,  far  from  meriting  encourage- 
ment, or  offering  opportunities  for  extension,  call  imperatively — at  any 
rate  where  they  involve  the  gathering  of  crowds  of  sick  persons  in  halls 
and  passages — for  systematic  inspection  and  supervision  by  the  local 


*  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  51859,  Par.  4 ;  see  also  Q.  50873  ;  Qs.  33240- 
33245;  and  Q.  41888,  Par.  10.  "Where  "the  home  life"  is  not  **  properly  attended 
to,"  sums  up  a  medical  witness,  '*  the  relief  they  get  at  the  out-patient  department" 
of  the  great  hospital  is  "of  very  little  value." 

t  Ihid.,  Q.  51896.  X  Ibid.,  Qs.  33690,  33691. 
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Medical  Officer  of  Health,  in  order  to  ensure  that  they  are  not  actually 
spreading  more  disease  than  they  are  curing. 

We  pass  now  to  those  agencies  for  domiciliary  treatment  which  are 
based  on  contributions  from  the  persons  attended  to,  wholly  or  partially 
covering  the  cost  of  the  service.  The  most  widespread  of  these  agencies 
is  the  more  or  less  formally  organised  medical  "club,"  or  "contract 
practice" — it  may  be  a  regular  friendly  society  giving  also  sick  pay  ;  it 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  merely  a  scratch  enrolment  of  members  got 
up  by  the  doctor  himself  for  his  own  convenience  and  profit — the  members 
in  either  case  paying  a  small  sum  weekly  or  quarterly  whilst  they  are 
well,  in  order  that,  when  they  happen  to  be  ill,  they  may  obtain  medical 
attendance  and  medicine  free  of  charge.  This  "  club  practice"  which  has, 
in  one  or  other  form,  greatly  increased  during  the  past  lew  decades,  has 
plainly  some  advantages.  The  poor  pay  something  towards  their  own 
doctoring,  and  the  feeling  that  they  are  themselves  paying  for  it  increases 
their  independence  and  self-reliance.  They  pay  for  it,  too,  by  the  device 
of  insurance,  hy  which  the  cost  of  the  years  of  sickness,  being  spread 
over  a  large  number  of  persons,  falls  in  effect  upon  the  years  of  good 
healtli,  when  the  small  periodical  instalments  can  be  borne  with  the  least 
inconvenience. 

Notwithstanding  these  advantages,  there  is,  we  notice,  a  feeling  of 
uneasiness  among  the  medical  profession,*  and,  we  think,  also  among  the 
clients  of  this  club  or  contract  practice — as  to  the  real  benefits  of  the 
arrangement.  The  contracts  so  extensively  made  by  the  organised 
Friendly  Societies  for  medical  attendance  on  their  members  are  constantly 
producing  strain  and  friction  in  the  relations  between  the  societies  and  the 
local  practitioners  whom  they  employ,  breaking  at  intervals  into  open 
warfare.  The  doctors  allege  that  the  remuneration  allowed  to  them  is 
so  insufficient  as  hardly  to  cover  expenses,  whilst  many  persons  of 
substantial  means  take  advantage  of  the  society  membership. f  The 
members  of  the  friendly  societies,  on  the  other  hand,  complain  that  they 
get  only  perfunctorj^  attendance,  that  the  doctor  favours  the  committee- 
men or  other  influential  members,  and  that  he  seeks  to  recoup  himself  by 
charging  fees  for  all  the  other  members  of  the  family.  We  need  not 
consider  these  mutual  recriminations,  except  in  so  far  as  they  reveal 
conditions  inherently  inimical  to  the  cure  and  prevention  of  disease.  We 
have  it  in  evidence  that  "  the  club  doctor  is  not  infrequently  regarded 

*  It  has  been  represented  to  ns  that  the  great  growth  of  these  medical  clubs  and  of 
*' contract  practice"  in  some  districts  has  seriously  undermined  the  remuneration  of 
the  local  raedical  practitioners ;  and  that  a  large  part  of  the  growth  has  been  actually 
at  their  expense.  In  view  of  the  facts  that  the  work  of  the  Poor  Law  Medical  Officers 
has  certainly  noL  decreased,  and  that  of  the  Public  Health  Authorities  and  voluntary 
hospitals  has  steadily  increased,  it  appears  probable  that  the  increase  in  club  and 
contract  practice  represents,  in  part,  at  any  rate,  an  absorption  of  those  who  formerly 
paid  fees  as  individual  patients. 

t  A  vivid  picture  of  this  friction  and  conflict  was  given  in  The  Battle  of  the  Gluhs, 
by  the  Special  Commissioner  of  the  Lancet.  Much  of  the  conflict  is  waged  round  the 
so-called  "income-limit."  "Clubs,'*  said  one  of  our  witnesses,  "were  originally 
started  to  afford  sick  pay  and  medical  attendance  to  the  class  immediately  above 
paupers,  that  of  artisans,  labourers,  etc.,  and  the  contributions  were  so  arranged  as 
to  pay  the  doctor  something,  perhaps  half  of  what  he  would  have  charged,  taking  an 
average  ;  but  they  have  now  been  taken  possession  of  by  a  higher  class  which  ought 
to  pay  better  fees,  and  the  contributions  are  utterly  inadequate  to  pay  for  modern 
medical  attendance,  involving,  as  it  does,  estimation  of  opsonic  index,  bacteriological 
investigation  of  secretions,  serum  therapy,  etc.,  and  the  performance  of  many 
operations  which  were  unthought  of  when  the  rates  were  fixed  "  {Ihid.,  Q.  70631, 
Par.  7). 
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as  an  inferior  kind  of  practitioner.  I  have  known,"  saj^s  a  Medical  Officer 
of  Health ,  "  several  cases  where  members  of  clubs  on  the  occurrence  of 
serious  illness  in  themselves  or  their  families,  have  discarded  the  services 
of  the  club  doctor  and  incurred  the  expense  of  employing  a  private 
practitioner.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  asked  by  a  workman  whether  I 
thought  a  *  club  doctor '  was  competent  to  treat  a  case  of  scarlet  fever. 
....  From  my  own  experience  in  club  practice,  I  can  testify  to  the 
extremely  unsatisfactory  conditions  under  which  it  is  carried  on.  The 
examination  of  a  patient  should  be  conducted  on  the  principle  laid  down 
by  Trousseau  :  '  Interrogate  all  the  functions/  but  in  a  busy  club  practice 
it  is  impossible  to  interrogate  even  one  function  with  sufficient  care."* 
Bub  besides  the  adverse  influence  on  the  public  health  which  medical 
attendance  upon  such  conditions  must  necessarily  exercise,  the  contract 
practice  of  Friendly  Societies  fails  altogether  to  provide  for  some  of  the 
classes  for  whom  the  provision  of  medical  aid  is,  in  the  public  interest, 
most  essential.  Speaking  broadly,  the  Friendly  Societies  do  not  provide 
medical  assistance  for  any  woman,  whether  married  or  single,f  or  for 
children.  They  do  not,  if  they  can  help  it,  admit  "  bad  lives,"  against 
which  all  Friendly  Societies  protect  themselves  by  a  medical  examination 
prior  to  admission,  or  any  persons  suiiering  from  constitutional  defects,  or 
incipient  disease.  Nor  do  they  provide  for  persons,  even  if  already 
admitted  to  membership,  who  suffer  from  venereal  diseases,  or  the  results 
of  alcoholic  excess.  Taken  together  these  excluded  classes  must  amount 
to  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  population 

Much  the  same  objection  applies  to  the  private  medical  clubs  established 
by  doctors  for  their  own  profit.  It  is  true  that,  unlike  most  of  the 
Friendly  Societies,  they  do  provide  for  children  and  also  for  wives,  though 
midwifery  is  not  included.  But  the  remuneration  is  practically  never 
sufficient;|:  to  enable  the  doctor  to  devote  the  time  and  attention  necessary 
for  really  curative  work.  There  is  the  same  exclusion  of  "  bad  lives," § 
with  the  additional  drawback  that,  in  the  doctor's  own  medical  club,  there 
is  no  obligation  to  continue  the  membership  of  any  member  who  develops 
chronic  disease^,  or  even  to  continue  the  club  at  all  if  he  thinks  that  the 
average  sickness  becomes  too  great. ||    Needless  to  say  there  is  no  idea  of 

*  Ibid.,  Appendix  T^o.  XLY.  (Par.  29)  to  Yol.  IX. 

t  The  Friendly  Society  contract  for  medical  attendance  habitually  includes 
members  only,  not  their  dependents.  Friendly  Societies  for  women  are  objected  to. 
The  doctors,  we  are  told,  "  boycott  female  Courts."  In  one  town,  the  Medico-Ethical 
Society,  to  which  all  Dhe  best  doctors  in  the  town  belong,  have  a  rule  that  :  "  ISTo 
female  club  be  accepted  by  any  member  of  the  Society  "  {Ibid.,  Appendix  No.  CI. 
(Par.  26)  to  Yol.  Y.). 

X  "The  amount  paid  by  these  clubs  to  medical  men,"  says  one  witness,  "is 
generally  3s.  per  annum  per  member,  and  as  the  doctor  provides  all  medicines  this 
does  not  give  a  living  wage  to  the  doctor,  hence  the  work  is  often  unsatisfactory '' 
{Ibid.,  Appendix  ISTo.  LXXXIII.  (Par.  15)  to  Yol.  lY.).  Club  fees  afe  so  low," 
deposed  a  local  secretary  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  "that  the  medical  men 
cannot  do  justice  to  the  patients.  The  fees  vary  from  3s.  to  4s.  a  member  per  annum  " 
{Ibid.,  Appendix  No.  CIY.  (Par.  2)  to  Yol.  lY.).  "  I  may  state  this  with  the  greatest 
positiveness,"  states  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  "  that  medical  men  would  much 
rather  be  without  any  such  form  of  contract  practice  than  have  it.  They  simply 
take  clubs  ...  in  order  to  keep  somebody  else  out"  {Ibid.,  Q.  38844).  "I  .  .  .  am 
opposed  to  them  on  principle,"  testified  a  hospital  surgeon,  "  because  ...  it  means 
a  sweating  of  the  medical  profession  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  perfunctory  and 
inefficient  performance  of  duties  on  the  other"  {Ibid.,  Appendix  No.  LXXXYI, 
(Par.  17)  to  Yol.  lY.)^ 

§  Ibid.,  Qs.  74818-74822.  "They  take  very  great  care,"  deposed  Sir  William 
Chance,    only  to  take  in  cases  they  know  will  pay  them  "  {Ibid.,  Q.  29297). 

II  Ihid.,  Appendix  No.  LXXY.  (Par.  13)  to  Yol.  YII. 


jDrevention,  or  even  of  taking  precautions  against  the  communication  of 
disease.  "  The  long  waiting  in  the  crowded  waiting  rooms  at  the  doctor's 
surgery,"  we  are  authoritatively  informed,  "  tends  to  spread  infectious 
disease,  to  injure  the  health  of  the  patient  and  to  cause  a  considerable  loss 
of  time,  which  in  many  cases  inflicts  inconvenience  or  even  actual  loss  on 
the  poor.  Moreover  the  doctor  should  take  accoimt  of  the  home  conditions 
of  the  patient.  In  the  home  there  are  various  influences  wliich  assist  or 
retard  recovery,  and  the  doctor  should  make  himself  acquainted  as  far  as 
possible  with  those  conditions  and  endeavour  to  modify  them  in  the 
interest  of  the  patient.  For  instance,  sanitary  defects  should  be  reported 
to  the  sanitary  authority,  and  advice  should  be  given  as  to  the  due 
sanitary  ordering  of  home.  The  overworked  club  doctor,  however,  has 
time  for  none  of  these  things.  He  reduces  his  domiciliary  work  as  much  as 
possible  and  encourages  the  patients  to  come  up  to  his  surgery  for  treatment, 
and  it  is  extremely  rare  for  him  to  report  anything  to  the  sanitary 
authority  except  cases  of  notifiable  infectious  disease."*  There  is  the  same 
temptation  to  supply  only  the  cheapest  medicines  that  we  have  seen  to 
prevail  where  the  Poor  Law  Medical  Officer  has  himself  to  provide  drugs. 
There  is  even  a  tendency,  it  is  said,  to  pander  to  the  medical  superstitions 
of  the  sick  rather  than  correct  their  bad  hygienic  habits.  "  To  the  poor 
people  who  crowd  his  surgery,"  as  one  overworked  club  doctor  explained, 
"  he  must  be  equally  subservient.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to  grumble 
about  the  club  medical  man  ;  and  to  ensure  their  goodwill  it  is  best  to 
treat  them  more  in  accordance  with  their  palates  than  with  their  symptoms. 
To  satisfy  these  patients  it  is  necessary  to  give  them  a  lot  of  medicine.  It 
must  be  a  dark  medicine  with  a  strong  taste,  preferably  of  peppermint. "t 
Hence  we  are  not  surprised  to  be  informed  by  a  responsible  medical 
witness  that,  to  the  "  medical  profession,  club  practice  is  most  distasteful. 
No  practitioner  remains  a  club  doctor  any  longer  than  he  can  possibly  help. 
The  disadvantages  of  club  practice  constitute  a  burning  question  for  the 
medical  profession  at  the  present  time.  In  various  parts  of  the  country 
practitioners  are  banding  together  to  resist  what  are  spoken  of  as  the 
*  sweating  '  methods  of  the  clubs,  and  the  weapon  of  the  strike  (with  the 
concomitant  ostracism  of  the  '  blackleg ')  is  being  freely  employed  by  these 
associations  of  medical  practitioners  in  their  struggle  for  better  conditions 
of  club  practice. "J  To  quote  the  words  used  by  a  medical  witness, 
himself  a  Poor  Law  Guardian,  the  clubs  are  a  failure,  both  for  the  patients 
and  for  the  medical  men."§ 

It  is,  we  think,  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  spontaneous 
and  competitive  organisation  of  medical  insurance — far  from  being  in  a 
position  to  supersede  the  Poor  Law  Medical  Service — has,  in  all  its  varied 
forms,  proved  in  practice  to  be  inimical  alike  to  the  medical  profession 
and  to  the'^ublic  health.  This  result  has  gradually  forced  itself  upon  the 
conviction  of  philanthropists  and  the  medical  organisations.  In  certain 
provincial  towns  the  local  medical  practitioners  have  combined  to  establish 
"  Provident  Medical  Associations,"  on  a  plan  which,  after  some  hesitation, 
has  received  the  endorsement  of  the  British  Medical  Association.  || 


*  md.,  Appendix  XLV.  (Par.  29)  to  Yol.  IX. 

t  The  Battle  of  Gluhs^  by  the  Special  Cominissioner  of  The  Lancet,  p.  120. 
X  Statement  of  Dr.  McCleary,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Hampstead  (Evidence 
before  the  Commission,  Appendix  No.  XLY.  (Par.  29)  to  Yol.  IX.). 
§  Ibid.,  Appendix  No.  CLIX.  (Par.  9)  to  Yol.  lY. 
II  Ibid.,  Q.  39163,  etc. 
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These  Provident  Medical  Associations  differ  from  the  medical  clubs  got 
up  by  individual  doctors,  and  from  the  contract  practice  of  the  Friendly 
Societies,  only  in  the  fact  that  all  the  medical  men  of  the  locality  who  are 
willing  'to  taike  part  share  in  the  practicie  and  in  the  contributions,  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  number  of  members  who  select  each  of  them  as  their 
doctor.  "  We  consider  it  undesirable,"  testified  the  representatives  of  the 
British  ]\Iedical  Association,  "  that  there  should  be  the  existing  monopoly 
in  contract  practices ;  we  think  they  should  be  thrown  open  so  that  all 
the  patients  should  have  a  choice  of  all  the  medical  men  in  the  district."* 
The  Provident  Dispensaries  established  by  philanthropists  in  London  and 
some  other  places,  are,  for  the  most  part,  based  upon  the  same  plan  of 
allowing  the  contributing  member  a  choice  of  doctors,  and  sharing  the 
contributions  among  all  the  doctors  on  the  list  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  patients  whom  they  Severally  attract.  These  deliberately  organised 
arrangements  for  combining  medical  insurance  with  free  choice  of  doctors 
have  made  little  headway ;  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  difficulty  of  inducing 
the  doctors  to  combine,  and,  in  the  Metropolis  and  other  large  centres  of 
population,  also  to  the  rivalry  of  Free  Dispensaries  and  Medical  Missions 
and  the  out-patients'  departments  of  the  hospitals  that  we  have  already 
described.  But  as  it  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  responsible  witnesses  that 
charitable  persons  might  be  urged  to  foster  the  Provident  Dispensaries 
and  Provident  Medical  Associations ;  that  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief  might 
be  so  restricted  as  to  compel  all  poor  persons  to  join  them,  as  the  only 
way  by  which  they  could  obtain  medical  assistance  in  their  hour  of  need  ;t 
and  even  that  some  such  system  of  Provident  Medical  Insurance,  with 
free  choice  of  doctors,  might  well  receive  a  state  subsidy,  and  might 
actually  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  Outdoor  Poor  Law  Medical 
Service,  we  have  felt  compelled  to  examine  with  some  care  both  its  results 
and  its  possibilities. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  working  and  results  of  medical 
insurance  in  all  its  various  forms,  our  conclusion  is  that  we  should 
hesitate  before  recommending  to  the  charitable  any  deliberate  extension 
of  it,  even  at  its  best.  "  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,"  observes  a  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  "  that  the  '  self-supporting '  character  of  a  medical  club 
is  largely  an  illusion.  There  are  many  diseases  that  a  club  doctor  does 
not  attempt  to  treat.  The  vast  majority  of  notifiable  cases  of  infectious 
disease,  lunacy,  and  an  increasing  number  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  are 
treated  in  rate-supported  institutions.  Abdominal  surgery,  ophthalmic 
surgery,  any  surgical  operation  except  the  most  trivial,  and  many  other 
conditions  are  treated  in  hospitals  that  are  supported  by  private  charity. 
If  these  institutions  were  not  available,  clubs  and  provident  dispensaries 
could  not  be  conducted  on  their  present  conditions,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
true  to  say  that,  in  a  sense,  these  so-called  'self-supporting'  medical 
agencies  are  partly  supported  by  the  rates  and  partly  by  private 
charity." t  But  even  with  regard  to  the  kind  of  sickness  with  which  they 
actually  deal ;  the  indigestions,  the  chronic  catarrhs,  the  sores  and 
eruptions,  the  palpitations,  the  dragging  pains  of  the  woman  worker,  the 
rheumatism  and  lumbago  of  the  outdoor  labourer — the  quality  of  their 


*  Ihid.,  Q.  59151. 

t  It  is  claimed  that  this  has  been  done  at  Bradfield.  By  making  Poor  Law  Medical 
Relief  more  irksome  and  even  more  costly  to  the  recipient,  than  belonging  to  a 
medical  clab,  it  has  been  practically  superseded  by  a  great  growth  of  such  medical 
clubs  {lUd.,  Qs.  29895,  29896). 

X  Ihid.,  Appendix  No.  XLT.  (Par,  31)  to  Yol.  IX. 
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ministrations  leaves,  as  we  have  seen,  much  to  be  desired.  In  nearly  all 
these  cases,  as  has  been  over  and  over  again  pointed  out  to  us  in  evidence, 
what  is  needed  is  not  so  much  "a  bottle  of  physic"  or  an  ointment,  as 
some  alteration  in  the  unhygienic  methods  of  living  to  which  so  many  of 
the  poor,  whether  from  ignorance,  from  sheer  poverty  or  from  lack  of 
self-control,  are  unfortunately  addicted.  But  this  is  just  where  all  the 
forms  of  provident  clubs  or  dispensary  practice  fail.  To  quote  the  words 
of  an  experienced  physician  "  they  give  people  a  bottle  of  medicine,  but 
they  do  not  do  much  else.  They  take  no  supervision  of  their  home 
surroundings,  and  no  supervision  of  the  general  hygiene,  and  the}^  never 
provide  anything  in  the  way  of  food  and  nourishment.  It  is  very  often 
much  more  food  that  is  wanted,  for  instance,  with  the  children.  The  cost 
of  feeding  an  infant  alone  is  3s.  a  week,  and  the  people  cannot  always 
afford  it.  They  only  get  an  attempt  at  food  in  the  shape  of  cod- liver  oil 
or  something  of  that  kind  from  the  hospital."*  "  The  amount  of  medicine 
consumed,"  deposed  a  medical  expert  with  regard  to  perhaps  the  largest 
and  most  flourishing  of  the  Provident  Dispensaries/' is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  advice  taken."-]-  All  this  applies  with  even  greater 
force  wherC;,  to  the  device  of  medical  insurance,  there  is  added  a  free  choice 
of  doctors.  The  medical  practitioner  who  is  chary  with  his  drugs,  but 
prodigal  and  plain  spoken  in  his  advice  about  giving  up  bad  habits  and 
injurious  excesses  in  eating  and  drinking,  is  seldom  popular  among  the 
poor.  To  give  either  public  encouragement  or  public  aid  to  any  system  of 
medical  attendance  among  the  poor  that  was  based  on  a  free  choice  of 
doctors,  and  on  their  remuneration  according  to  the  number  of  patients 
that  they  severally  attracted,  could  not  fail,  in  our  opinion,  to  perpetuate 
and  intensify  the  popular  superstition  as  to  the  value  of  medicine  and  the 
popular  reluctance  to  adopt  hygienic  methods  uf  life ;  and — as  we  fear  we 
must  add — could  not  fail  also  to  foster  the  injurious  "  m.edical  demagogy  " 
to  which,  in  the  stress  of  competition,  these  populai'  feelings  already  give 
occasion.:|: 

Apart  from  the  general  shortcomings  of  any  system  of  medical  insurance 
so  far  as  its  contributing  m.embers  are  concerned  it  is,  in  our  judgment,  for 
other  reasons  quite  impossible  to  employ  it  as  a  substitute  for  the  Poor 
Law  Medical  Service.  We  note,  to  begin  with,  that  neither  the  Medical 
Association  nor  the  Provident  Dispensaries  have  themselves  had  any  hope 
of  including  in  their  membership  those  for  whom  the  Poor  Law  Medical 
Service  is  provided,  namel}^,  the  destitute.  It  has,  however,  been  suggested 
to  us  that  the  Local  Authority,  instead  of  having  a  Poor  Law  Medical 
Officer,  might  enrol  all  the  persons  now-  or  hereafter  entitled  to  medical 
relief  as  members  of  the  local  Provident  Association,  simply  by  paying 


*  Ibid.,  Q.  36946. 

t  Ibid.,  Appendix  No.  CXXXIl.  (Par.  38)  to  Vol.  lY. 

%  To  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  the  proposal  to  supersede  the  present  Poor 
Law  Medical  Service  by  a  system  of  State- subsidised  medical  insurance,  involving 
free  choice  of  doctors,  will  appear  impracticable  for  quite  other  reasons.  Any  auch 
system  of  provident  insurance,  coupled  with  the  boon  of  free  choice  of  doctors, 
must  necessarily  be  offered  simultaneously  to  the  poor  all  over  the  country.  The 
3,713  District  Medical  Officers  in  England*  and  Wales,  the  800  in  Scotland,  and  the 
845  Dispensary  doctors  in  Ireland,  hold  definite  salaried  appointments,  nearly  always 
during  good  behaviour,  from  which  they  could  not  be  displaced  without  the  usual 
compensation.  This,  upon  the  customary  basis,  would  involve  a  lump  sum  payment 
of  about  £6,000,000.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mere  transference  of  these  officers,  at 
their  existing  emoluments,  to  a  reorganised  Public  Health  Medical  Service,  which 
could  take  place  simultaneously  all  over  the  country,  leaving  desirable  readjustments 
to  be  made  only  as  vacancies  occurred,  would  involve  no  compenBation. 
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the  requisite  contributions  in  their  names.  Bat,  if  this  were  done,  or 
done  whenever  any  case  might  prove  to  require  medical  aid,  we  fail  to  see 
what  motive  there  would  be  for  any  person  to  pay  his  own  contribution 
to  the  Association.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  one  of  the  strongest 
inducements  at  present  to  join  a  medical  club  or  otherwise  to  pay  for  one's 
own  doctoring,  is  tlie  free  choice  of  doctors  which  is  thus  secured.  The 
poor,  we  are  told,  strongly  resent  having  to  go  to  one  particular  doctor 
whether  or  not  they  like  him  or  have  confidence  in  his  treatment.  But  if 
the  labourer  who  has  neglected  to  contribute  to  the  Provident  Medical 
Association  finds  himself,  when  illness  overtakes  him,  with  just  the  same 
privilege  of  choosing  his  own  doctor  and  of  changing  with  equal  facility 
from  one  doctor  to  another,*  as  if  he  had  himself  contributed,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  anybody  should  be  at  the  pains  of  contributing  at  all. 
Thus  the  use  of  these  Provident  Medical  Associations  by  the  Destitution 
Authority,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  paupers  requiring  medical  treatment, 
would  very  shortly  bring  the  self-supporting  side  of  these  associations  to 
an  end. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  difficulty  would  be  avoided  if  the 
Provident  Medical  Associations  were  fortified  by  a  compulsory  enactment, 
requiring  every  adult  to  become  a  member  for  himself  and  his  dependents. 
The  short  answer  to  this  suggestion  is  that  it  is  in  this  country,  under 
present  conditions,  totally  impracticable.  For  the  Government  to  extract 
any  weekly  contribution — let  alone  the  substantial  contribution  that 
would  be  necessary — from  the  millions  of  unskilled  and  casually  employed 
labourers  of  our  great  cities,  from  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  home- 
workers  in  the  sweated  trades,  from  the  women  workers  everywhere,  from 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  Vagrants  and  their  dependents,  would  be  an 
impossible  task.  To  bring  the  Government  into  the  field  as  a  rival 
collector  of  weekly  pence  in  the  skilled  trades — whether  or  not  deducted 
by  the  emplo^^er  from  the  wage — would  excite  the  strongest  opposition  not 
only  from  those  doctors  who  have  large  medical  clubs  of  their  own,  but  also 
from  the  whole  Trade  Union  movement,  from  all  the  friendly  societies  and 
from  the  tens  of  thousands  of  agents  and  collectors  and  the  millions  of  policy- 
holders of  the  industrial  insurance  companies — an  irresistible  phalanx ! 
Nor  would  such  a  method  of  levying  the  revenue  required  to  pay  for 
universal  medical  attendance  be,  in  accordance  with  the  classic  canons  of 
taxation,  economically  justified.  It  would,  in  short,  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
poll-tax  ;  and  England  has  not  had  a  poll-tax  since  1381.  Finally,  for 
the  Government  in  this  way  to  guarantee  the  revenue  of  these  Provident 
Medical  Associations  would,  we  suggest,  involve  the  Government  in  the 
necessit}^  of  guaranteeing  the  management.    We  should  thus  have  got 


*  It  is  an  incident  of  the  absurd  popular  belief  in  medicine,  and  the  anarchy- 
fostered  by  the  full  choice  of  doctors,  that  there  is  already  any  amount  of  overlapping. 
"  It  is  quite  possible,"  says  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  "  that  a  Poor  Law  doctor,  a 
club  doctor  and  the  doctor  in  charge  of  the  hospital  out-patient  department  may 
attend  the  same  patient  at  the  same  time.  I  once  heard  of  a  case  where  the  patient 
had  secured  in  this  way  three  bottles  of  medicine  from  three  different  doctors,  and 
took  from  one  in  the  morning,  from  the  second  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  from 
the  third  in  the  evening."  (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  41888,  Par.  8, 
41921-41928.)  It  is  common,"  testifies  a  District  Medical  Officer,  "  for  people  to 
use  two  institutions  (for  outdoor  medical  treatment)  at  the  same  time  .  .  .  and  to 
throw  away  one  or  both  lots  of  medicine."  {Ibid.,  Q.  43998,  Par.  50.)  Apparently 
11  per  cent,  of  all  the  out-patients  at  the  voluntary  hospitals  of  London  are,  or  have 
recently  been,  in  receipt  of  Poor  Relief  (Report  ...  on  the  Overlapping  of  the 
Work  of  the  Voluntary  G-eneral  Hospitals  with  that  of  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief,  by 
Norah  B.  Roberts). 
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round  again  to  a  State  Medical  Service,  but  this  time  to  one  of  gigantic 
dimensions. 

We  have  left  to  the  last  the  objection  that  seems  to  us  the  most  serious 
against  the  proposal  to  supersede  the  Poor  Law  Medical  Service  by  any 
system  of  medical  insurance,  whether  voluntary  or  compulsory,  which 
involves  the  free  choice  of  doctors  by  the  persons  for  whom  the  medical 
attendance  is  provided.  In  the  treatment  of  poor  persons,  the  problem  is 
complicated  by  the  frequent  necessity  for  supplementing  the  medical 
attendance  and  medicine  by  "medical  extras,"  that  is  to  say,  nourishing 
food  and  stimulants  of  one  sort  or  another.  It  must  necessarily  be  left  to 
the  doctor  to  recommend  authoritatively  in  which  cases  this  extra  nourish- 
ment is  required  for  curative  treatment.  If  the  patient  can  choose  his 
doctor,  he  will  inevitably  choose  the  one  who  is  most  addicted  to  ordering 
"  medical  exti-as/'  and  the  medical  practitioner  whose  remuneration  is 
dependent  on  the  number  of  patients  whom  he  attracts  will  be  under  a 
constant  temptation  to  recommend,  for  any  person  who  looks  anaemic,  at 
the  cost  of  the  ratepayer,  the  additional  food  or  stimulant  for  which  all 
poor  patients  have  a  craving.  To  give  to  the  destitute,  at  the  cost  of  the 
rates,  not  access  to  the  particular  medical  treatment  that  their  ailments 
really  require,  but  the  power  to  choose,  and  to  enrich  with  their  fees,  that 
one  among  all  the  doctors  of  the  town  who  most  commends  himself  to 
them,  would  be,  we  suggest,  most  disastrously  to  aggravate  all  the  existing 
temptations  to  "  medical  demagogy."*  To  expect  this  freely-chosen  doctor 
to  give,  not  the  "  strong  medicine  "  beloved  by  the  poor,  or  the  appetising 
"  medical  extras  "  for  which  they  crave,  but  the  stern  advice  about  habits 
of  life  on  wbicli  recovery  really  depends — to  look  to  him  to  speak  plainly 
about  tbe  excessive  drinking  or  the  unwise  eating  which  cause  two-thirds 
of  the  ill-health  of  the  poor ;  or  to  stop  the  overcrowding  and  bad  ventila- 
tion that  encourage  tuberculosis ;  to  insist,  in  measles  or  whooping-cough, 
on  the  troublesome  precautions  against  infection  Xvhich  may  check  the 
spread  of  these  diseases ;  or  to  press  for  the  removal  of  his  patients  to  an 
institution  whenever  he  believes  that  they  would  be  better  cured  there — 
would  clearly  be  chimerical.-]-  What  would  tend  to  be  provided  under 
such  a  system  would  be,  not  preventive  or  curative  treatment  or  hygienic 
advice,  but,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  words,  medical  relief,  and  that 
wholly  without  conditions.  On  all  these  grounds,  the  proposal  to  supersede 
the  Poor  Law  Medical  Service  by  any  system  of  universal  medical 
insurance  appears  to  us,  not  only  politically  ifnpracticable,  but  also 
entirely  retrograde  in  policy,  and  likely  to  be  fraught  with  the  greatest 
dangers  to  public  health  and  to  the  moral  character  of  the  poor. 


*  We  had  it  given  in  evidence  that  any  plan  of  letting  the  pauper  choose  his  own 
doctor  "would  be  very  bad  because  the  pauper  would  not  ...  be  under  proper 
discipline  "  (Evidence  before  the  Oommission,  Q,  34179). 

t  The  lack  of  connection  in  the  public  mind — even  the  divorce  in  the  minds  of 
medical , practitioners  themselves — between  the  medical  treatment  of  an  ailment,  and 
"  the  cure  of  the  .  .  .  bad  habit "  which  {Ibid.,  Q.  38758,  Par.  28)  are  actually  pro- 
ducing that  ailment,  seems  to  us,  from  the  standpoint  of  Public  Health,  one  of  the 
strangest  anachronisms  of  the  present  day.  We  were  actually  informed  by  some 
medical  practitioners  in  one  and  the  same  statement,  that  the  arrangements  for  the 
medical  attendance  of  the  poor  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  that  the  infants  wer-e 
dying  in  heaps ;  that  no  further  medical  attention  was  required,  and  that  the  people 
were  living  most  unhealthy  lives.  "  The  poor,"  says  one  doctor,  **  do  not  suffer  from 
insufficiency  of  medical  attention.  .  .  .  [There  is]  an  utter  want  of  knowledge  .  .  . 
of  the  ordinary  rules  of  health  and  treatment  of  minor  ailments.  The  treatment  of 
babies  by  young  mothers,  from  ignorance,  is  appalling."  (J6i(?.,  Appendix  No.  LXXXII. 
(Pars.  8,  9)  to  Yol.  YII.) 
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We  have  still  to  consider  the  institutional  treatment  of  the  sick  pro- 
vided by  voluntary  agencies.  This  is  practically  confined  to  the  endowed 
and  voluntary  hospitals,  and,  of  these,  fortunately,  the  merits  are  so  well 
known  as  to  enable  us  to  be  brief.  They  are  already  made  use  of  freely 
by  the  very  poorest,  and  Boards  of  Guardians  everywhere  transfer  suitable 
cases  to  them  from  the  Workhouse  infirmary,  usually  making,  as  is  recom- 
mended by  the  Local  Government  Board,  a  contribution  towards  the 
cost  of  maintenance  either  of  these  particular  patients  or  of  the  institution 
as  a  whole.*  But  the  endowed  and  voluntary  hospitals  are  very  far  from 
sufficing  for  the  needs  of  the  sick  pQor.-|-  They  appear  to  provide  in  the 
aggregate  little  more  than  25,000  beds,  which  is  only  about  one-fourth 
of  the  number  of  sick  beds  already  actually  occupied  in  the  Workhouses 
and  Workhouse  infirmaries.  Moreover,  instead  of  being  distributed 
geographically  as  required,  the  voluntary  hospitals,  whether  general  or 
special,  are  mainly  concentrated  in  London  and  the  sixty  or  seventy  larger 
or  more  ancient  provincial  towns,  where  physicians  and  surgeons  and  their 
students  love  to  congregate.  The  selection  of  the  diseases  which  these 
hospitals  are  willing  to  admit  for  treatment  is,  alike  from  the  standpoint 
of  preventive  medicine  and  from  that  of  the  needs  of  the  poor,  equall}^ 
arbitrary.  It  was  because  the  voluntary  hospitals  refused  to  provide  for 
zymotic  diseases,  or  for  any  epidemic,  that  the  municipal  hospitals  arose. 
It  was  because  they  would  not  deal  with  cases  of  chronic  disablement 
that  the  Poor  Law  had  to  develop  its  "  hospital  branch."  "  No  general 
hospital,"  stated  a  Local  Government  Board  Inspector,  "  will  admit  a  man 
who  is  suffering  from  delirium  tremens  :  hence  the  Poor  Law  Infirmaries 
are  charged  with  such  cases."  J  All  cases  of  venereal  disease,"  says  a 
Poor  Law  Medical  Officer, "  are  now  practically  debarred  from  the  genuine 
hospitals,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  community." §  To-day  there  is  no 
sign  of  any  development  of  medical  charity  competent  to  provide  institu- 
tional treatment  all  over  the  country  for  the  two  gravest  national  diseases^ 
tuberculosis  and  syphilis.  In  fact,  what  the  voluntary  hospitals  like 
to  deal  with  is  the  acute  case  and  the  unique  or  "  interesting  "  case — 
just  those  which  are  least  prevalent  and  which,  in  all  probability,  are,  to 
preventive  medicine,  the  least  important.  Moreover,  even  where  voluntary 
hospitals  exist,  and  even  in  those  diseases  which  they  select  for  treatment, 
their  provision,  excellent  as  it  is  so  far  as  it  goes,  has  the  capital  drawback 
of  disconnection  with  domiciliary  inspection  and  supervision  before  and 
after  the  acute  stage  of  the  illness.  In  fact,  as  it  has  been  paradoxically 
put,  the  voluntary  hospital  is  not  concerned  with  the  treatment  of  disease  : 
what  it  treats  and  treats  so  magnificently  is  collapse  from  disease ;  until 
the  patient  is  so  ill  that  he  cannot  continue  at  his  employment,  he  does 
not  enter  the  hospital.  As  soon  as  he  is  w^ell  enough  to  be  discharged, 
his  case  disappears  from  the  ken  of  the  hospital  staff.  And  it  has  been 
given  in  evidence  that  this  tendency  to  get  rid  of  a  case  as  soon  as  the 
acute  stage  is  passed,  or  as  soon  as  it  is  apparent  that  the  disease  is  a 
chronic  or  incurable  one,  is  leading  more  and  more  to  the  prompt  transfer 
of  such  patients  from  the  hospital  to  the  Workhouse  or  Poor  Law 

*  lUd.,  Qs.  268,737,  930,  6046,  6019,  7938,  8994,  11044,  18653,  18753,  20888,  21335, 
21378,  21383,  21494,  23384,  32608-32610,  32805-32807.  42237,  45586,  47501,  37921, 
50468,  50856,  51107,  52533,  52577-52587,  and  Appendices  No.  LXY.  (Par.  4), 
LXXXVI.  (Par.  10),  XOIII.  (Par.  14),  OXXII.  (Par.  13),  OXXXII.  (Par.  33),  CL. 
(Par.  23  fa))  to  Yol.  lY.  f  Ibid.,  Q.  2887. 

t  JUd.y  Appendix  No.  XXVI.  (A),  Par.  41,  to  Vol.  I. 

§  Ibid.,  Q.  37927,  Par,  10. 
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Infirmary.*  Thus,  whilst  it  may  be  foreseen  that  the  Local  Authority 
dealing  with  the  sick  poor  will,  under  proper  conditions  as  to  payment,  be 
able  to  make  increasing  use  of  the  voluntary  hospitals  for  the  treatment 
of  the  acute  stages  of  certain  diseases,  and  especially  for  operative  surgery, 
these  hospitals,  far  from  rendering  unnecessary  "  the  Hospital  Branch " 
of  the  Poor  Law  Medical  Service,  will,  on  the  contrary,  tend  more  and 
more  to  reject  or  to  transfer  all  other  cases  to  rate-supported  institutions 
of  one  k  ind  or  an  other,  t 

(g)  The  Treatment  of  the  Sick  by  the  Public  Health 

Authorities. 

The  voluntary  agencies  treating  the  sick  poor  are  not  the  only  rivals 
whose  work  overlaps  or  surrounds  that  of  the  Poor  Law  Medical  Service 
It  has  been  formally  brought  to  our  notice  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  England  and  Wales,{  by  the  Medical 
Member  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland, §  and  by  the 
Medical  Commissioner  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland,|l  as 
well  as  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  England  and 
Wales,^  that  ubiquitous  and  expensive  as  is  the  Poor  Law  Medical 
Service,  it  is  not  the  only  one  maintained  out  of  the  rates.  Every  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  is  now  provided  with  an  equally  ubiquitous,  quite 
as  highly  qualified,  and  nearly  as  costly  a  service  of  public  medical  officers, 
maintained  by  the  Local  Sanitary  Authorities.  To  mention  only  England 
and  Wales,  under  the  various  Public  Health  Acts,  the  Municipal  and 
Urban  District  Councils  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Kural  District  Councils 
on  the  other,  are  charged,  under  the  supervision  of  the  County  Councils, 
with  explicit  responsibility  for  the  health  of  their  several  districts — that 
is  to  say,  for  the  maintenance  in  health  of  all  the  inhabitants  thereof.  To 
this  end  the  councils  have  been  granted  elaborate  statutory  powers,  both 
of  regulation  and  provision,  some  of  them  optional" and  some  obligatory. 
We  have  had  described  to  us  by  the  responsible  heads  of  the  medical 
departments  above  mentioned,  as  well  as  by  numerous  medical  officers  of 
the  Local  Authorities  concerned,  the  very  extensive  functions  which  those 
Authorities  are  now  fulfilling  in  the  treatment  and  cure  of  the  sick  poor, 
amounting,  in  fact,  to  the  provision  of  medical  advice,  attendance  or 
medicine,  in  one  way  or  another,  for  possibly  nearly  as  many  patients — 
certainly  as  many  acutely  sick  patients — as  are  under  the  care  of  the 
Poor  Law  Medical  Service.  And  it  has  been  given  in  evidence  by  the 
responsible  heads  of  the  Departments  concerned,  as  well  as  by  the  Medical 
Officers  of  Health  themselves,  that  neither  in  legal  theory  nor  in  practical 
administration  are  the  destitute  sick  excluded  from  their  ministrations. 
We  have,  in  fact,  in  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  two  public  medical 
authorities  legally  responsible  for,  and  in  many  cases  simultaneous^ 
treating  the  same  class  of  poor  persons,  sometimes  even  for  the  same 
diseases.    So  extensive  and  costly  an  overlapping  has  compelled  us  to 


*  Ihid.,  Qs.  S2Q18 ;  32675-32677;  32757-32763;  33380;  49171,  Par.  20  j  49192; 
51119. 

t  Eeport  ...  on  the  Overlapping  of  the  Work  of  the  Voluntary  General 
Hospitals  with  that  of  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief,  by  ISTorah  B.  Eoberts,  p.  14. 

X  Ibid.,  Qs.  92531-93029;  see  also  Dr.  Newsholme's  "Memorandum  by  the 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Local  Grovernment  Board  on  the  Unification  of  the  Official 
Medical  Services."  §  Ibid.,  Qs.  56601-57036,  61904-62080. 

II  Ibid.,  Qs,  99927,  99882  ;  see  also  Dr.  Stafford's  "  Some  Notes  on  Public  Health, 
and  its  Relation  to  the  Poor  Law  in  Ireland."        %  Ibid.,  Qs.  94283-94628. 
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explore  in  some  detail  and  to  describe  at  length  the  various  developments 
of  the  Public  Health  as  well  as  of  the  Poor  Law  service* 

(i)  Municipal  Hospitals. 

Starting  from  the  provision  of  temporary  isolation  hospitals  for  cholera 
patients  and  then  for  those  attacked  by  small-pox,  the  Public  Health 
Authorities  now  maintain  over  700  permanent  municipal  hospitals,  having, 
in  the  aggregate,  nearly  25,000  beds,t  or  as  nearly  as  many  as  all  the 
endowed  and  voluntary  hospitals  put  together.  These  vary  in,  size  and 
elaboration,  from  the  cottage  or  shed  with  two  or  three  beds  set  aside 
for  an  occasional  small-pox  patient,  up  to  such  an  institution  as  the 
Liverpool  City  Hospital,  divided  into  seven  distinct  sections  in  as  many 
different  parts  of  the  city,  and  having  altogether  938  beds,  served  by  six 
resident  and  seven  visiting  doctors,  and  treating  nearly  5,000  patients  a 
year,  for  an  average  period  of  seven  or  eight  weeks.J 

The  Manchester  Town  Council  maintains  the  Monsall  Fever  Hospital, 
with  415  beds,  which  makes  no  charge  whatever  to  the  patients ;  another 
at  Baguley,  with  100  beds  ;  and  a  third  at  Clayton  Hill  for  sraall-pox 
cases.§  The  Birmingham  Town  Council  has  a  couple  of  hospitals,  having 
together  610  beds.||  The  Leeds  Town  Council  provides  a  series  of 
hospitals  and  isolation  dwellings,  principally  for  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria 
and  small-pox,  accommodating  over  600  persons,  where  patients  are 
admitted  without  any  charge  whether  they  belong  to  the  families  of 
ratepayers  or  of  paupers/'^ff  These  towns  are  typical  of  many  others. 
Mention  must  here  be  made  of  the  hospitals  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board,  because,  though  administered  by  a  body  largely  made  up  of 
representatives  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  actually  maintained  out 
of  the  poor  rates,**  they  have  become,  both  by  statute  and  by  Local 
Government  Board  decisions,  practically  public  health  institutions.  The 
dozen  great  hospitals  thus  maintained  for  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  enteric 
fever,  and  diphtheria,  now  admit  all  cases  recommended  by  any  medical 
practitioner,  irrespective  of  the  patient's  affluence.  The  maintenance 
and  treatment,  once  made  matter  of  charge,  is  now  by  virtue  of  the 
Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891,  universally  free.  The  inmates, 
originally  exclusively  paupers,  are  now  explicitly  declared  to  be  not 
pauperised,  the  treatment,  and  even  the  maintenance,  being  (by  the 
Diseases  Prevention  Act  of  1883)  expressly  stated  not  to  be  parochial 
relief  and  to  involve  no  stigma  of  disqualification  whatsoever.  The  3,000 
to  6,000  patients  in  these  hospitals,  costing  nearly  £1,000,000  a  year, 


*  See  the  Report  by  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  on  the  Medical  Services  of  the  Poor  Law 
and  Public  Health  Departments  of  English  Local  Government  in  their  relation  to 
each  other,  to  the  public  and  to  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease;  and  "  Some 
Notes  on  Public  Health,  and  its  Relation  to  the  Poor  Law  in  Ireland,"  by  Dr. 
T.  J.  Stafford,  Medical  Commissioner  of  the  Local  Grovernment  Board  for  Ireland. 

t  We  regret  that  no  official  return  of  these  Municipal  hospitals  has  been  published  ; 
and  that  no  more  complete  list  is  available  than  that  given  in  Burdett's  Hospitals 
and  Charities  Annual^  for  1908  ;  or  that  to  be  gleaned  from  the  return  of  deaths  in 
public  institutions  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-G-eneral  of  Births,  Deaths 
and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales. 

t  Report  on  the  Health  of  the  City  of  Liverpool  during  1905,  by  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health. 

§  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  38380,  Par.  37. 

II  Ibid.,  Appendices  No.  OXXXYII.  (Par.  1  (a))  and  OXXXVTII.  (Par.  2)  to 
Vol.  IV. 

If  Ibid.,  Q.  41489,  Pars.  2-5. 

**  Ibid,,  Qs.  4-9;  23253-6;  24155-499;  Appendix  No.  XVL  to  Vol.  II. 
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may,  therefore,  be  reckoned,  though  under  a  Poor  Law  Authority, 
as  virtually  patients  o£  a  Public  Health  Department,  and  they  are 
accordingly  excluded  by  the  Local  Government  Board  from  the  statistics 
and  computed  cost  of  pauperism.  The  municipal  hospitals  of  the  pro- 
vincial towns,  provided  in  the  first  instance  usually  for  small-pox,  have 
had  their  spheres  extended  to  scarlet  fever,  enteric  fever,  and  usually 
diphtheria ;  in  addition  to  any  stray  cases  of  plague,  cholera,  or  typhus 
that  may  turn  up.  But  they  do  not  stop  there.  The  Public  Health  Acts 
do  not  prescribe  the  kind  of  disease  to  be  treated  in  the  hospital  which 
they  authorise,*  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  primary  object  for 
which  it  was  established  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Local  Authority 
from  admitting  any  sick  patients  whatsover.f  tience,  although  it  is 
generally  assum.ed  that  these  so-called  "  Isolation  Hospitals "  are  for 
infectious  cases  only,  the  list  of  diseases  dealt  with  is  steadily  growing. 
In  most  towns  of  aoy  size  the  municipal  hospitals  are  willing  to  deal  with 
puerperal  fever  (as  at  Crewe) f  and  with  serious  erysipelas.  Cases  of 
chicken-pox.  are  occasionally  found  in  them ;  children  suffering  from 
scabies  and  pediculosis  are  occasionally  admitted  for  temporary  treat- 
ment ;§  and  the  door  is  now  being  opened  to  the  two  most  deadly  diseases 
of  children  beyond  infancy.  The  Liverpool  Town  Council  has  decided 
to  receive  in  its  municipal  hospitals  "  infants  suffering  from  whooping 
cough  and  measles  ....  together  with  the  mother  or  other 
natural  guardian  of  the  child  if  necessary,"  ||  so  far  as  there  is  room  ; 
and  since  it  is  recognised  that  "  the  isolation  of  the  infectious  sick  in 
hospital  is  important  and  necessary,"  special  steps  have  been  taken  to 
make  room.  "  Provision  of  hospital  accommodation  for  a  limited  number 
of  cases,"  reports  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  "has  now  been  made  for 
measles."^  Moreover,  "  isolation  for  a  limited  number  of  [whooping- 
cough]  cases  has  been  found."**  At  Liverpool,  indeed,  the  municipal 
hospitals  admitted  and  treated  during  the  year  19i)5  nearly  200  cases, 
and  in  1906  between  500  and  600  cases,  of  other  diseases,  including 
gastro-enteritis,  pneumonia,  tubercular  meningitis,  bronchitis,  tubercular 
peritonitis,  cystitis  and  nephritis,  erythema,  influenza,  varicella,  septicoemia, 
abdominal  tumour,  empyema  and  tubercle,  psoas  abscess,  tetanus,  syphilis, 
tonsilitis,  laryngitis,  pharyngitis,  angina  ludovici,  and  appendicitis,  besides 
four  cases  of  poisoning.  It  appears  to  us  difficult  to  believe  that  these 
can  all  be  explained  as  being  cases  of  mistaken  diagnosis,  jt 

*  Ibid.,  Qs.  3798M9802,  a^nd  AppeTidix^NoyXXXYTII.  (Par.  10)  to  Yol.  lY.  It  is 
only  the  Isolation  Hospitals  Act  of  1893  permitting  combinations  of  Public  Health 
Authorities  to  establish  hospitals  for  infectious  diseases,  that  is  limited  to  notifiable 
diseases.  There  is  equally  no  limitation  in  Scotland  under  the  Public  Health 
(Scotland)  Acts,  1867  and  1890. 

t  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  there  is  neither  systematic  governmental 
inspection  nor  central  audit  of  these  municipal  hospitals.  Beyond  sanctioning  the 
loans  for  hospitals  under  the  Public  Health  Acts,  the  Local  Grovermiient  Board,  we 
understand,  has  no  other  ojBBcial  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  civic  activity  than  it 
can  glean  from  the  Local  Taxation  Eeturns,  and  from  reading  the  Annual  Eeports  of 
the  1,800  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  with  which  it  is  supplied,  but  which  it  does  not 
tabulate,  summarise,  or  review  statistically.  There  appears  to  be  no  official 
statement  how  many  sanitary  authorities,  or  what  proportion  of  the  whole,  either 
maintain  their  own  hospitals,  or  make  arrangements  to  use  other  hospitals,  or  make 
no  provision  at  all. 

t  Eeport  on  the  Health  of  Orewe,  1905,  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  p.  39. 
§  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  92534,  Par.  A  (i). 

II  Eeport  on  the  Health  of  the  City  of  Liverpool  during  1905,  by  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  pp.  19,  37. 

1"  Ibid.,  p.  85.  **  Ibid.,  p.  37.  tt  J^^<^'s  PP-  202-209. 
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The  assumption  that  the  power  of  the  Public  Health  Authority  in  the 
provision  of  hospitals  is  limited  to  contagious  or  infectious  disease  is, 
indeed,  a  mistake,  though  a  common  one.  There  are  no  such  words  of 
limitation  in  the  sections  of  the  Public  Health  Acts  dealing  with  the 
matter.*  For  a  long  time,  however,  probably  influenced  by  the  common 
impression  that  their  powers  applied  only  to  infectious  diseases,  no  Public 
Health  Authority  sought  to  establish  anything  but  an  isolation  hospital. 
In  1900  the  Barry  Urban  District  Council  (which  sends  its  infectious 
cases  to  a  joint  isolation  hospital  at  Cardiff,  and  provides  home  nurses  for 
such  of  them  as  are  not  moved),  established,  with  the  express  sanction  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  a  free  municipal  hospital  exclusively  for 
non -infectious  cases,  intended  principally  for  accidents  and  urgent  surgical 
cases.  This  municipal  hospital  has  a  medical  staff  of  eight  visiting 
surgeons  and  physicians,  an  organised  nursing  staff,  and  maintains  seven 
beds.j-  The  Widnes  Urban  District  Council,  which  runs  a  fever  hospital 
and  a  temporary  small-pox  hospital,  was  definitely  informed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  that  it  was  free  to  start  also  an  accident  hospital,  and 
accordingly  did  so.  J 

But  the  greatest  recent  development  has  been  in  the  provision  for 
tuberculosis.  The  Brighton  Municipal  Hospital  in  1906  actually  dealt 
with  more  cases  of  phthisis  than  of  any  other  disease,  they  forming  a  third 
of  its  whole  number  of  patients,  and  amounting  to  nearly  2  per  1,000  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  town.  The  object  of  their  admission  is  not  so 
much  immediate  cure  as  treatment  with  a  view  to  instruction  in  good 
hygienic  habits.  They  are  therefore  admitted  preferably  at  an  early 
stage,  before  being  invalided,  and  they  are  retained  only  a  few  weeks, 
passing  then  to  their  homes,  where  they  are  periodically  visited.  About 
half  of  all  the  known  consumptives  in  Brighton  have  already  been  thus 
through  the  municipal  hospital,  with  the  result,  it  is  believed,  of  great 
prolongation  of  Jife.§  Special  hospital  provision  for  tuberculosis  primarily 
with  educational  objects  is  accordingly  now  being  made,  one  way  or 
another,  by  many  public  health  authorities.  At  Manchester,  the  Town 
Council  not  only  pays  for  beds  at  the  Delamere  and  Bowden  Sanatoria, 
but  has  for  several  years  opened  special  phthisis  wards  at  its  Clayton  Vale 
Hospital.||  At  Leicester,  the  Town  Council  has  set  aside  a  special  hospital 
block  for  curable  cases,  no  charge  being  made  for  maintenance  and 
treatment  during  the  first  month.  They  may  stay  for  a  second,  a  third, 
and  even  a  fourth  month,  on  payment  of  10s,  a  week.^  It  is,  however, 
not  only  by  admission  to  hospital  that  the  public  health  authorities  now 
treat  individual  cases.  In  certain  instances,  and  for  particular  purposes, 
individual  cases  of  disease  are  dealt  with  out  of  hospital.  Alike  in 
numbers  and  in  degree  this  municipal  outdoor  medical  service  is  rapidly 
growing.  In  Scotland  it  has  even  been  definitely  laid  down  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  that  it  is  for  the  Local  Health  Authority  to  treat  all 
cases  of  phthisis  ;  and  that  sufferers  from  this  disease  should  not  come 
under  the  Poor  Law  at  all.** 

*  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  22940-22942. 

t  Ihid.,  Qs.  22942,  49222  (Par.  1),  4923,  etc.,  and  Appendix  No.  XXV.  (Par.  24)  to 
YoL  Y.  X  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  10728,  10729,  22942. 

§  Ibid.,  Qs.  92543,  Par.  A  (iii.) ;  92541-92605 ;  and  Annnal  Eeport  on  the 
Health    ...    of  Brighton  for    .    .    ,  1906,  by  Arthur  Newsholme,  p.  26. 

II  Ihid.,  Qs.  38380  (Pars.  38,  39),  38437,  38438,  38445-38448;  see  also  Keport  on  the 
Health  of  the  City  of  Manchester,  1905,  by  James  Niven,  pp.  168,  169. 

If  Ihid.,  Appendix  No.  CXLIY.  (Par.  3)  to  Yol.  lY. 
**  Ibid,,  Qs.  53286-9,  54029-54035,  62676  (Par.  24). 
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(ii)  Notification  and  Disinfection. 

We  may  notice  first  the  notification  of  disease,  the  inspection  as  to 
isolation,  the  treatment  of  "  contacts,"  and  the  arrangemeni,s  for  dis- 
infection, This  organisation,  at  first  dependent  on  voluntary,  and  only 
subsequently  on  obligatory  notification,  has  been  extended  from  disease 
to  disease,  until  it  now  covers  not  only  plague,  cholera  and  typhus  ; 
erysipelas,  puerperal  fever,  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  enteric  and  diphtheria ; 
but  also,  in  one  town  or  another,  for  this  or  that  period,  influenza,  measles, 
and  chicken-pox.  Puerperal  fever,  too,  has  become  in  a  sort  of  way  also 
separately  notifiable  by  midwives.  Arrangements  for  the  voluntary 
notification  of  phthisis  have  been  made  in  numerous  towns  (including 
[jiverpool,  Blackburn,  Brighton,  Northampton,  South wark,  Finsbury), 
a  payment  of  2s.  6d.  being  made  for  each  case.  At  Sheffield  and  Bolton 
this  notification  of  phthisis  has  been  made  obligatory  by  a  Local  Act. 
Scotland  has  gone  still  further.  Under  the  Infectious  Diseases  (Notifi- 
cation) Act,  1889,  phthisis  is  compulsorily  notifiable  in  Edinburgh  and 
a  large  part  of  the  country,  including  the  whole  of  Lanarkshire  outside 
Glasgow  ;  and  with  or  without  compulsory  notification  the  local  Health 
Authorities  are  now  required  to  deal  with  phthisis  as  with  other  infectious 
diseases.  And  now,  throughout  England  and  Wales,  the  Local  Government 
Board  has  ordered  the  Poor  Law  Authorities  everywhere  to  notify  to  the 
Local  Health  Authorities  every  case  of  phthisis  that  is  observed  in  the 
pauper  population.  Arrangements  are  also  made  by  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Education  for  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  receive  weekly  notifi- 
cations, from  the  head  teachers  of  all  the  public  elementary  schools,  of  all 
cases  in  which  the  children  stay  away  on  account  of  buch  diseases  as 
measles,  whooping  cough,  chicken-pox,  mumps,  ringworm,  scabies,  etc.* 
A  Board  of  Guardians  has  strongly  urged  that  ophthalmia  should  be  made 
compulsorily  notifiable.f  Medical  Officers  are  now  suggesting  that  not 
only  pneumonia,  influenza,  and  diarrhoea,  but  also  cancer  should  be  added 
to  the  list  of  notifiable  diseases. J  "As  the  result  ...  of  recent 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  cancer,"  reports  one  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  (and  this  is  only  an  echo  of  similar  proposals  made  at  Finsbury 
and  elsewhere  during  the  past  decade),  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is 
a  disease  which  calls  for  public  health  measures ;  not,  indeed,  of  a 
stringent  nature,  but  dealing  more  with  the  necessity  of  destroying  the 
dressings  of  cancerous  ulcers,  and  for  issuing  warnings  that  persons 
dressing  these  cases  should  be  careful  to  protect  cuts  or  wounds  of  the 
hands,  and  to  boil  sheets  and  pillow-cases  used  by  patients." § 

(iii)  Swpjply  of  Medicines  and  Anti-Toxin, 

The  importance,  in  certain  diseases,  of  the  prompt  administration  of 
specific  remedies  has  led  the  Public  Health  Authorities  to  supply  these 
gratuitously  to  all  who  will  accept  them  :  just  as  vaccination  has,  since 
1840,  been  performed  by  the  Poor  Law  Authorities  free  of  charge,  on  all 
who  will  submit  to  it.  The  Manchester  Town  Council,  and  various  other 
bodies,  distribute  bottles  of  diarrhoea  mixture  to  anyone  in  need  of  them, 

*  ^ee,  for  instance,  Ibid.,  Q.  37605,  Pars.  26-^28. 

t  Kensington  Board  of  G-uardians  to  Ken.sington  Borongh  Council,  1900 ;  Monthly 
Report  of  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Kensington,  October,  1900,  p.  109. 

X  Report  on  the  Health  of  the  County  of  Dorset  for  1905,  by  the  various  Medical 
Officers  of  Health  (Sherborne  Report) ,  p.  28. 

§  Report  on  the  Health  of  Southend-on-Sea  for  1905,  by  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  p.  59. 
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using  all  the  police  stations  as  distributing  agencies.  But  the  remedy 
usually  distributed  gratuitously  is  the  anti-toxin  serum  for  diphtheritic 
cases.  The  extreme  importance  of  promptitude  in  the  administration  of 
this  remedy,  and  the  great  saving  of  expense  implied  by  the  prevention  of 
tlie  spread  of  diphtheria,  have  led  very  many  Public  Health  Authorities, 
sometimes  after  a  vain  attempt  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  to  supply  it  gratis,  on  demand,  to  any  medical  practitioner  ; 
sometimes,  as  at  Blackburn,  through  the  police  stations  among  other 
agencies.*  In  some  cases  the  Municipal  Authorities  have  gone  further, 
and  have  paid  Poor  Law  doctors  and  private  medical  practitioners  to  use 
it.  Thus,  the  urban  district  council  of  Fenton,  in  Staffordshire,  decided  in 
October,  1905,  on  the  advice  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  and  as  being 
less  costly  to  the  ratepayers  than  institutional  treatment,  to  undertake  the 
domiciliary  treatment,  so  far  as  the  injection  of  anti-toxin  was  concerned, 
of  all  diphtheritic  patients,  and  of  all  who  had  come  in  contact  with  them. 
For  this  purpose  every  medical  practitioner  in  the  district,  including  the 
District  Medical  Officers  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  was,  in  effect,  made, 
temporarily,  an  additional  officer  of  the  Urban  District  Council  as  Public 
Health  Authority,  and  paid  a  fee  for  each  case  so  treated — amounting,  for 
the  next  few  months,  to  three  or  four  per  week.t 

(iv)  Municipal  Out-patients'  Departments. 

Another  direction  in  which  the  Public  Health  Authorities  have  extended 
their  treatment  of  individual  cases  is  by  opening  an  out-patients'  depart- 
ment. At  Willesden,  finding  that  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
were  without  any  sort  of  medical  treatment,  the  Public  Health  Authority, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  has  established 
an  out-patients'  department  at  its  isolation  hospital  for  persons  suffering 
from  ringworm,  impetigo,  scabies,  or  ophthalmia.]:  At  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  where  the  Town  Council  subscribes  100  guineas  a  year  to  the 
Dispensary,  something  like  eight  hundred  "  letters  "  are,  in  return,  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Municipality,  These  letters  "  each  entitle  the 
bearer  to  two  months'  gratuitous  treatment,  including  domiciliary  visits 
where  required,  and,  in  practice,  recommendations  for  admission  to  various 
voluntary  hospitals,  etc.  if  institutional  treatment  is  necessary.  At 
present,  these  "  letters  "  are  distributed  by  Town  Councillors.  The  Town 
Council  also  maintains  salaried  Health  Visitors,  who  go  round  the  town 
under  the  direction  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  and  who  thus  dis- 
cover many  cases  of  disease,  but  have,  at  present,  no  organised  method  of 
securing  medical  attendance.  ''The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  himself 
has  .  .  .  recently  suggested  to  the  Corporation  that  they  should  increase 
their  subscription  to  the  Dispensary  .  .  .  with  the  object  of  getting  more 
letters,  and  that  these  letters  should  be  distributed  by  the  Health  Visitors."^ 

(v)  Pediculosis  and  Scabies. 

For  the  particular  bodily  affections  of  pediculosis  and  scabies — which, 
as  being  morbid  conditions  of  the  body  susceptible  of  treatment  and  cure, 
must  be  classed  as  diseases — Parliament  has  expressly  authorised  gratui- 
tous provision,  which  is  not  to  be  deemed  parochial  relief  or  charitable 

*  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  37606,  Par.  14. 

t  Report  on  the  Health  of  Fenton,  1905,  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  p.  49. 
t  Evidence  before  the  Oommission,  Appendix  No.  XLIH,  (Par.  17)  to  Yol.  IX. 
§  Ibid.,  Qs.  61466  (Pars.  12,  14,  16),  51511,  51601-51607. 
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allowance  *  "  Baths  and  disinfecting  chambers  for  the  cleansing  and 
purifying  of  the  bodies  and  clothing  of  persons  infested  with  vermin  or 
parasites "  are  now  provided  by  various  municipal  authorities.  No 
charge  is  made  for  the  use  of  these  facilities,  and  applicants  will  be 
treated  with  every  consideration. "i'his  small  "  attempt  in  the  treat- 
ment of  certain  skin  diseases,"  as  it  has  been  apologetically  described, 
represents,  it  is  admitted,  "  a  departure  from  the  principle  of  not  treating 
disease,  but  it  has  its  justification  in  the  contagious  nature  of  such 
disease" — a  justification  which  would  carry  us  far.  But  even  for 
pediculosis  alone  one  Public  Health  Authority  (that  of  Marylebone)  has 
successfully  treated  32,500  patients  in  seven  years. 

(vi)  Health  Visiting. 

The  system  of  health  visiting  "  now  adopted  in  some  scores  of  towns, 
which  we  have  already  described  in  Chapter  III.,  is,  of  course,  not  con- 
fined to  newly-born  infants  and  children  in  "  baby  farms."  The  Health 
Visitors  go  at  once  to  every  house  at  which  either  an  infantile  death 
or  a  death  from  phthisis  or  any  infectious  disease  is  notified,  with  a  view 
of  inquiring  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  premises,  ensuring  the 
execution  of  any  necessary  disinfection;  and  (with  regard  to  desiths  of 
infants  under  two  years  old)t  also  obtaining  elaborate  particulars  as  to 
the  method  of  feeding,  source  of  milk  supply,  etc.  The  health  visitor 
goes  also  to  any  house  in  which  sanitary  defects  are  complained  of. 
She  follows  up  "  contacts."  She  visits  all  the  cases  reported  from  the 
public  elementary  schools  of  children  staying  away  or  excluded  on  account 
of  measles,  whooping  cough,  ringworm,  etc.  She  investigates  cases  of 
erysipelas  for  the  Medical  Ofiicer  of  Eealth.  She  visits  the  patients 
discharged  from  the  municipal  hospital,  and  exercises  a  certain  amount  of 
supervision  over  them.§  Siie  may  even,  so  far  as  time  permits,  visit  froiti 
house  to  house  in  blocks  or  districts  in  which  special  sanitary  care  is  for 
any  reason  required.  Wherever  she  goes,  she  makes  such  inspection  of 
the  inmates  as  she  can  :  she  is  able  to  report  to  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  where  and  what  diseases  exist,  and  which  cases  are  without 
medical  attendance;  she  gives  hygienic  advice;  she  makes  known  the 
facilities  with  regard  to  phthisis  ;  and  she  advises  the  calling  in  of  a 
medical  practitioner  where  necessary.  Her  advice  is  found  specially 
useful  in  those  children's  ailments  which  are  so  often  treated  lightly 
without  medical  aid. II  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Warwickshire, 
points  out  in  one  of  his  reports  (1903)  that  "  the  work  of  the  Health 
Visitor  does  not  trench  on  the  work  of  the  Sanitary  Inspector;  that' 
she  is  not  an  inspector  in  any  sense  of  ihe  word;  and  that  her  functions 

*  The  Cleansing  of  Persons  Act,  1897. 

t  Public  notice  by  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  "Hackney,  April,  1905.  Similar 
facilities  are  afforded  by  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  of  Marylebone,  Wool- 
wich, etc.,  whilst  that  of  Pinsbnry  pays  the  Board  of  Griiardians  to  perform  the 
service.  (Report  on  the  Health  of  Finsbury,  1907,  by  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
p.  19:3.) 

j  "The  dea.d  baby  is  next  of  kin  to  the  diseased  baby,  who,  ih  tiine,  becomes  the 
anEemic,  ill-fed,  and  educationally  backward  child,  from  whom  is  derived' later  in 
life  the  unskilled  casual,  who  is  at  the  bottom  of  so  many  of  our  problems."  In  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council  for  1906,  Dr.  Kerr  gives  statistical  grounds  for  concluding  that 
physical  defects  are  more  marked  in  children  born  in  years  of  high  infantile  mortality 
than  in  years  of  low  infantile  mortality. 

§  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Appendix  No.  XLYI!  (Par.  ll)  to  Vol.  XX. 

11  Ibid.,  Appendix  No.  LYI.  (Pars.  5-8)  to  Vol.  IV. 


are  those  of  friend  of  the  household  to  which  she  gains  access.  He  also 
states  that  although  at  first  there  may  have  been  some  opposition  to  her 
entering  a  house,  it  rapidly  died  away,  and  in  numerous  instances  she  has 
been  asked  to  return  and  aid  the  family  by  her  help  and  counsel.  He 
also  believes  that  in  this  new  departure  of  carrying  sanitation  into  the 
home,  we  have  not  only  an  important,  but  almost  the  only,  means  of 
further  improving  the  health  of  the  people,  and  that  in  the  future, 
although  sanitary  authorities,  by  providing  water  supply,  drainage,  and 
decent  houses,  have  done  much  in  the  past,  the  most  important  advance 
will  come  from  an  appreciation  by  the  people  themselves  of  the  value  of 
good  health."* 

(vii)  Municipal  Home  Nursing. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  health  visitors  and  school  nurses,  some 
Public  Health  Authorities  have  begun  a  system  of  domiciliary  treatment 
of  the  adult  sick  by  municipal  home  nurses.  At  Brighton,  for  instance 
Under  a  Local  Act,  the  Town  Council  employs  a  trained  nurse,  who  is 
employed  in  attending  at  home  on  cases,  such  as  puerperal  fever  or 
erysipelas,  in  which  removal  to  hospital  is  not  considered  desirable. f 
Nurses  are  also  pi'ovided  "  in  special  cases  of  infectious  diseases,"  by  the 
Barry  Urban  District  Council.  J  Even  more  interesting  is  the  action  of 
the  Health  Committee  of  the  Worcestershire  County  Council,  which 
maintains  a  staff  of  nurses  for  the  domiciliary  treatment  of  the  sick  poor 
in  certain  of  the  sanitary  districts  within  the  county,  in  which  the 
Local  Authorities  do  not,  either  in  their  capacity  of  Guardians  of  the  Poor 
or  in  that  of  Rural  District  Councillors,  make  adequate  provision  for 
home-nursing.  § 

(viii)  Diagnosis. 

One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  Public  Health  Medical 
Service  is  that  of  diagnosis.  The  bacteriological  laboratory  of  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  or  that  at  the  municipal  hospital,  frequently  undertakes 
the  investigation  of  "  swabs  "  for  diphtheria  or  of  sputum  for  tuberculosis, 
for  all  the  medical  practitioners  of  the  district.  But  the  service  does  not 
stop  here.  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  frequently  acts  himself  as 
diagnostician  in  individual  cases,  being  called  in  (without  payment)  by 
the  medical  practitioner  to  suspected  cases  of  small-pox,  etc.  In  times  of 
epidemic,  the  active  Medical  Officer  of  Health  goes  even  further  and 
himself  spontaneously  visits  the  common  lodging  houses  and  other 
suspected  centres,  in  otder  to  search  out  cases  of  small-pox  which  are 
not  being  medically  attended  at  all,  and  to  hurry  them  off  to  the 
municipal  hospital.  The  services  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  as 
diagnostician  are  rapidly  extending.  Not  only  in  diphtheria  and 
tuberculosis  cases,  but  also  in  typhoid  fever,  in  cerebro-spinal-meningitis, 
in  affections  of  the  throat,  and  in  the  whole  realm  of  opsonic  diagnosis,  he 
is  more  and  more  coming  to  serve  as  the  general  consultant  of  the  district. 
It  is  he  who  considers  "  suspects  "  and  "  contacts  "  and  "  carriers,"  who, 
not  being  themselves  ill,  are  not  remunerative  patients.  Yet  it  may  be 
upon  their  prompt  treatment  that  the  health  of  the  district  depends. 

*  Eeport  on  the  Prevention  of  Infantile  Mortality,  by  Alfred  E.  Harris,  (M.O.H., 
Islington),  1907,  p.  31. 

t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  92534,  Par.  A  (iv.) ;  92762-92766. 
1  Ibid.,  Q.  49222,  Par.  1. 

§  Annual  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  (Worcestershire' County  Cotinoil). 
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(ix)  Home  Aliment. 

Possibly  more  important,  in  its  future  development,  is  the  practice  of 
Local  Bealth  Authorities  of  granting  free  lodging  and  an  alimentary 
allowance,  to  "  contacts "  or  persons  (whether  dependents  or  not)  who 
have  been  in  contact  with  a  patient  suffering  from  infectious  disease.  In 
order  to  prevent  new  cases  of  disease  these  contacts  "  are  often  segregated 
and  kept  under  medical  observation.  It  then  becomes  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  maiDtenance  of  the  persons  thus  prevented  from  working. 
The  Leeds  Town  Council  has  frequently  paid  part  wages  of  those  who., 
though  not  themselves  apparentl}^  ill,  have  at  request  remained  away  from 
work  on  account  of  having  been  exposed  to  contagious  disease.  .  .  . 
The  practice  has  been  to  pay  half  the  wages,  and  to  maintain  the  contacts 
in  .  .  .  cottages  .  .  .  under  medical  observation."^'"  They  may, 
however,  in  other  cases  remain  at  home  but  abstain  from  working, 
receiving  allowances  for  their  maintenance.  This  practice  is  followed  as  a 
m^atter  of  course  in  cases  of  suspected  plague  or  cholera,  and  frequently 
for  small-pox.  With  regard  to  other  infectious  diseases,  the  state  of 
things  is  chaotic,  and  great  hardship  arises.  One  such  case  has  been 
brought  specially  before  the  Commission.  A  widow  working  as  a  laundry 
woman  had  a  child  ill  with  fever,  who  was  removed  by  the  Local  Health 
Authority  to  its  hospital.  The  Tjocal  Health  Authority,  apparently,  in  the 
public  interest,  stretching  its  legal  powers,  peremptorily  ordered  the 
widowed  mother  not  to  go  to  work,  it  being  a  penal  offence  to  spread 
infection.  The  widow  being  thus  rendered  destitute  applied  to  the 
Relieving  Officer,  who  refuses  to  give  Outdoor  Relief,  and  referred  her  to 
the  Local  Health  Authority  ;  from  which,  howevei*,  she  received  no 
maintenance  allowance.  The  Board  of  Guardians  thereupon  reported  the 
matter  to  us,  demanding  legislation  to  make  it  Obligatory  on  the  Local 
Health  Authority  to  grant  aliment  to  heads  of  families  so  prevented  from 
working,  owing  to  their  having  come  into  contact  with  infectious 
disease.f 

The  question  of  allowing  aliment  to  "  contacts  "  forced,  in  the  public 
interest,  temporarily  to  suspend  work,  is,  however,  comparatively  simple. 
The  practice  of  the  Local  Health  Authorities  brings  them,  as  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  Manchester  has  explained  to  us,  up  against  the  far 
more  serious  problem  presented  by  the  necessity  of  granting  aliment  to 
the  dependents  of  patients  admitted  to  the  municipal  hospitals  or  sanatoria. 
The  Poor  Law  Authorities  in  many  places  grant  Outdoor  Relief  freely  foi- 
the  families  of  men  in  hospital.  This,  however,  involves  the  stigma  of 
pauperism  and  accordingly  (as  is  actually  intended  and  desired  by  the 
Boards  of  Guardians)  many  respectable  wage-earners  struggle  to  continue 
at  work  in  gradually  failing  health,  and  put  off  entering  the  hospital  as 
long  as  they  possibly  can.  In  cases  of  tuberculosis,  especially,  this  delay, 
besides  spreading  the  disease,  militates  against  a  cure ;  and  makes,  in 
fact,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  all  recovery  hopeless.  The  Local 
Government  Board  Inspector  attending  Out-relief  Committees  .  .  . 
hears  of  men  and  women  who  have  struggled  with  the  disease  as  long 
as  possible  before  applying  for  relief,  often  sleeping  in  small  rooms  with 
children.  It  too  often  happens  that  application  is  made  too  late  for 
the  disease  to  be  arrested."  Even  when  they  enter  an  institution,  they 
are  so  eager  to  get  back  to  work  to  maintain  their  families,  "that  as  soon 

*  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  41489  (Par.  8),  41515-4L523,  41631-41534 
t  Eesolution  of  Kingston  Board  of  Guardians,  July  2nd,  1906. 
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as  the  disease  is  arrested,  they  take  their  discharge  before  a  cure  is 
effected,"  and  return  soon  "much  worse  than  when  they  first  came 
under  treatment.  .  .  .  Finally,  the  sufferer  enters  the  Workhouse 
infirmary  to  die,  in  the  meantime  possibly  having  affected  other 
members  of  his  family."*  In  this  dilemma  the  Bradford  Board  of 
Guardians,  like  the  Brighton  Town  Council,  seeks  actually  to  induce  and 
persuade  the  man  with  phthisis  to  come  into  its  sanatorium  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  disease,  when  he  can  still  earn  wages.  "  All  persons  resident 
in  the  Union,"  states  the  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  "  found  to  be  in  that 
stage  of  the  disease,  whose  income  does  not  allow  them  to  reside  at 
a  private  sanatorium,  are  accepted  on  the  recommendation  of  their 
private  medical  attendant."t  This  particular  "  Workhouse "  is  clearly 
run  almost  on  the  lines  of  a  municipal  hospital,  with  the  added  advantage 
that  the  Board  of  Guardians  is  able  to  induce  people  to  take  advantage 
of  it  by  proffering  liberal  Outdoor  Relief  to  their  families.  Some  Local 
Health  Authorities  .now  want  to  use  the  same  inducement.  Dr.  Niven 
has  explained  to  the  Commission  the  importance  of  the  Health  Committee 
of  the  Manchester  Town  Council  being  free  to  provide  aliment,  without 
the  stigma  of  pauperism,  for  the  dependents  of  patients  suffering  from 
incipient  phthisis,  whether  removed  to  hospital  or  treated  by  the 
municipal  doctor  in  their  own  homes.  "  It  is  to  my  mind  very  plain," 
says  Dr.  Niven,  "  that  this  would  be  an  economic  expenditure.  One  of 
the  great  means  of  combating  phthisis  would  be  to  raise  the  nutrition 
of  the  families  in  presence  of  the  disease.  The  family  falling  into  a 
state  of  poverty,  the  rest  of  the  family  are  exposed  to  infection  just 
in  that  condition  which  lays  them  open  to  attack,  and  if  we  are  to 
deal  really  effectually  with  the  prevention  of  consumption  I  feel  sure 
that  it  is  necessary  to  improve  the  nutrition  of  the  families  in  presence 
of  the  disease."  Dr.  Niven  explained  that  he  would  put  it  on  the 
same  plane  as  money  given  in  the  plague  or  cholera  cases. J  Hitherto 
Local  Health  Authorities  have  limited  any  such  grant  of  aliment  to  cases 
connected  with  plague,  cholera,  and  small-pox,  and  have  always  coupled 
it  with  complete  isolation  of  the  patient.  There  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  be  any  legal  limitation  to  their  power  to  grant  such  aliment, 
at  any  rate  as  regards  all  notifiable  diseases.  This  incipient  development 
of  a  second  public  body  granting  what  is  virtually  Outdoor  Relief  to  the 
sick  poor  appears  to  us  to  demand  the  most  serious  consideration.  We 
shall  recur  to  this  point  in  our  subsequent  chapter  on  "  The  Scheme  of 
Reform." 

(x)  The  Characteristics  of  the  Public  Health  Authority's  Treatment 

of  Disease. 

All  treatment  of  the  individual  patient  by  the  Local  Health  Authority 
has  for  its  object,  not  the  relief  of  immediate  suffering,  but  the  prevention 

*  Evidence  before  the  Oommission,  App.  XI.  (A.),  Pars.  133,  139  to  Vol.  I. 

"  In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  disease  was  in  an  advanced  state  when  notified, 
the  sufferers  continuing  to  work  for  the  support  of  their  families,  and  having 
refused  to  see  a  doctor  until  absolutely  compelled.  The  longer  we  work  the  more 
are  we  impressed  with  the  need  of  a  sanatorium  to  which  the  sufferers  could  be 
removed  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  which,  however,  cannot  be  brought  about 
without  provision  being  made  for  bhe  support  of  the  families  during  the  period 
devoted  to  isolation."  (Report  of  lady  inspectors,  in  E-eport  on  the  Health  of 
Kensington  for  1905,  by  Medical  Oflacer  of  Health,  p.  51.) 

t  Evidence  before  the  Oommission,  Appendix  No.  LXIII.  (Par.  9  (/))  to  Vol.  IV. 
^•    X^hid.,  Q.  38442-38456. 
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of  disease.  It  is  plain  that  this  involves  the  treatment  and  cure  of 
existing  diseases  in  the  individual  patient,  because,  as  one  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  remarks,  "  the  cure  of  a  sick  person  tends  to  prevent  disease 
in  that  person."*  But,  unlike  Poor  Law  medical  practice,  even  of  the 
best  type,  it  involves  much  more.  In  the  obviously  communicable 
diseases,  such  as  plague,  cholera  and  typhus,  small-pox,  scarlet  fever  and 
enteric,  it  involves  the  securing  of  complete  isolation  of  the  patient,  and 
even  the  isolation  and  medical  observation  of  healthy  "  contacts."  In 
other  infective  cases,  such  as  phthisis,  trachoma  and  chronic  ear,  throat 
and  skin  affections,  it  involves  the  education  of  the  patient  in  a  method  of 
living  calculated  to  minimise  the  recurrence  or  spread  of  the  disease. t 
But  the  special  sphere  of  the  Public  Health  Authority  in  the  treatment 
of  disease  is  not  that  of  infectious  or  contagious,  but  of  preventable 
disease.  It  was,  indeed,  not  to  stop  the  spread  of  disease  from  individual 
to  individual,  but  to  prevent  its  arising  from  dirt  and  filth,  that  the  Poor 
Law  Connnissioners  first  made  their  public  health  investigations,  and 
importuned  the  Government  to  give  the  local  authorities  public  health 
powers.  It  Was  preventable  disease  which  Ohadwick  tound  to  be  so  great 
a  cause  of  unnecessary  pauperism.  It  Was  for  the  reduction  to  a 
minimum  of  this  preventable  disease  that  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1848 
was  passed ;  and  it  is  to  preventable  disease,  whether  communicable  or 
not,  that  the  powerg  and  duties  of  Public  Health  Authorities  to-day 
extend.  The  accident  of  the  widely-published  advance  of  bacterio- 
logical science  since  1848  has  tended  unduly  to  concentrate  attention 
on  the  zymotic  diseases,  which,  taken  altogether,  cause  only  11  per  cent, 
of  the  deaths,  and  account,  probably,  for  only  a  twentieth  or  a  thirtieth 
of  the  persons  ill  at  any  one  time.  But  as  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  Coventry  remarks  i — It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  is  only 
infectious  diseases  that  are  preventable. "{  "  Our  activity  as  health 
officers,"  writes  another  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  "  cannot  be  limited  to 
the  infectious  diseases.  There  are  indeed  greater  opportunities  of  pre- 
venting illness  among  the  noninfectious  ailments,  e.g.,  ailments  of  the 
digestive  system,  almost,  than  in  the  case  of  infectious  illnesses."  To 
the  long  list  of  common  infective  diseases  already  given,  we  must  add  as 
plainly  preventable :  "  infectious  eye  diseases,  such  as  conjunctivitis  in 
most  of  its  forms  (trachoma,  etc.)  ;  infectious  ear  diseases  (abscesses,  etc.) ; 
infectious  nose  and  throat  diseases;  abscesses  of  all  kinds  not  due  to 
tuberculosis  ;  parasitic  skin  diseases,  and  some  others.  To  these  again 
we  may  add  as  due  to  immediate  environment,  and  preventable,  the 
occupational  (non-infectious)  diseases  ;  chronic  arsenical  poisoning, 
chronic  lead  poisoning,  chronic  phosphorus  poisoning,  mercury  poison- 
ing, coal-miner's  lung,  steel-grinder's  lung ;  the  diseases  due  to  dusty 

*  Ibid,  Appendix  Fo.  XLV.  (Par.  28),  to  Vol.  IX. 

t  It  is  worth  noting  how  extensive  is  now  the  class  of  legally  recognised  infectious 
diseases.  "The  Local  Authority  for  Public  Health,"  says  Dr.  Leslie  Mackenzie, 
"  may  legally  deal  with  the  following  well-known  and  common  infectious  diseases  :— - 
Anthrax,  cerebro- spinal  fever,  chicken-pox,  cholera,  diphtheria,  dysentery,  endo- 
carditis (infective),  enteric  fever,  enteritis  (infective),  erysipelas,  gangrene  (acute 
infective),  German  measles,  influenza,  measles,  mumps,  osteomyelitis  and  peri- 
ostitis (acute  infective),  phagedaena,  plague,  pneumonia,  pyaamia,  pyrexia  of  uncertain 
origin,  relapsing  fever^  rheumatic  fever,  scarlet  fever,  septicaemia,  small-pox, 
tetanus,  tuberculosis,  typhus,  whooping-cough — thirty  orders  of  disease.  These  are 
taken  from  the  oflBcial  '  Nomenclature  of  Diseases,  1906.'  For  special  reasons  I 
have  omitted  the  venereal  group."  (Statement  of  Dr.  Leslie  Mackenzie.  Ihid., 
Q.  66605,  Par.  128.) 

I  Eeport  on  the  Health  of  Coventry  for  1905,  by  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  p.  109. 
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occupations,  skin  diseases,  lung  diseases,  bowel  diseases  ;  and  many  others 
due  to   special  manufactures,  as  rubber   works,  chemical  works,  dry 
cleaning,  rag  works,  etc.,  etc.    .    .    .    Similar  reasoning  can  be  legi- 
timately applied  to  chronic  bronchitis,  which  can  usually  be  prevented 
if?  the  acute  stage  is  properly  treated  ;  to  catarrhal  pneumonia,  which 
is  often  the  precursor  of  phthisis;  to  the  heart  diseases  that  are  due  to 
acute  rheumatism ;   to    chronic  kidney  disease,    which    often  follows 
neglect  of  acute  kidney  disease;  to  some  forms  of  cancer,  which  are 
curable  if  operation  is  early  enough."*    Thus,  the  special  characteristic 
of  the  treatment  of  disease  by  the  Local  Health  Authority  is,  not  to  wait 
until  the  patient  is  so  ill  that  he  is  driven  to  apply,  but  positively  to 
search  out  every  case,  even  in  its  most  incipient  stage.    "An  active 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,'"'  sums  up  one  of  them,  "attempts  anything 
and  everything   which  promises  to  reduce  death  rates  or  to  prevent 
disease."    The  one  recurring  note  of  all  the  statements  and  oral  evidence 
of  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  is  the  vital  importance  of  '-early 
diagnosis."    "  I  am  satisfied,"  writes  Dr.  Newman,  "  that  much  illness  is 
prolonged  quite  unnecessarily,  and  that  there  is  a  lamentable  and  disas- 
trous amount  of  failure  to  deal  with  the  beginnings  of  disease.  Neglect 
of  such  things  leads  to  mortality  more  than  many  other  factors."!  The 
disastrous  effects  of  failure  to  seek  early  treatment,  in  consumption, 
diphtheria  and  other  diseases,  are  continually  coming  to  the  notice  of 
medical  men.    It  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  Public  Health  Medical 
Service  that  there  must  be  no  delay  in  searching  out  and  discovering  all 
the  cases ;  there  must  be  no  delay  in  securing  the  necessary  isolation  ; 
there  must  be  no  delay  in  applying  the  necessary  treatment ;  there 
must  be  no  delay  in  the  adoption  of  the  appropriate  hygienic  habits.    It  is 
the  consciousness  of  the  importance  of  this  "  early  diagnosis,"  the  immense 
superiority  in  attractiveness  of  the  incipient  over  the  advanced  "  case," 
the  overwhelming  sense  of  the  dire  calamities  that  may  come  from  a 
single   "missed  case"  that  mark  the  characteristic  machinery  of  the 
Public  Health  Medical  Service — its  notification  ;  its  birth,  death  and  case 
visitation;  its  bacteriological  examination;  its  school  intimations;  its 
house  to  house  visitation  ;  its  domiciliary  disinfection  ;  its  medical  ob- 
servation of  ''  contacts,"  and  its  prolonged  domiciliary  supervision  of 
"  recoveries  "  and  patients  discharged  from  institutions  in  order  to  detect 
the  "  return  case."    But  besides  the  preventable  diseases  brought  about 
by  environment,  and  by  neglect  of  acute  diseases,  there  are  those  now 
recognised  to  be  caused  by  bad  hygienic  habits  of  the  individual  himself. 
"The  chief  factor  in  disease  production,"  says  Dr.  Newman^  "is  personal 
rather  than  external."!    To  quote  the  epigram  of  a  distinguished  doctor  : 
"  We  have  pretty  well  removed  the  filth  from  outside  the  human  body ; 
what  we  have  now  to  do  in  order  to   lower  the  death  rate   is  to 
remove  the  filth  from  inside."    "  Diseases  spread  not  alone  by  infection 
and  contagion,"  says  another  Medical  Officer  of  Health.    "The  habits 
and  practices  of  people  are  responsible  in  even  greater  measures  for.  the 
continuance  of  diseases.     These  cannot  be  combated   by  the  popular 
panacea  of  a  bottle  of  medicine." §    It  may  be  said,  in  fact,  that  "  the 
public  health  method  of  treatment  is  superior  to  that  of  the  Poor  Law 
because  it  is  largely  educative  and  for  the  future."    Nor  is  this  merely 


*  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  66605,  Pars.  129,  130,  and  138. 
t  Ibid,  Q.  94287,  Par.  28.  +  Ihid.,  Par.  26. 

§  Ibid.,  Appendix  No.  XLIII.  (Par.  30)  to  Vol.  IX. 
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a  matter  of  cleanly  living  and  the  avoidance  of  excess.  The  prevention 
of  disease,  which,  as  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  always  remembers,  "  is 
far  more  effective  and  infinitely  less  costly  than  the  treatment  of  disease 
that  is  accrued,"  may  depend  on  the  adoption  of  a  particular  mode  of 
life.  Incipient  phthisis,  in  particular,  may  be  thus  curable.  Such 
conditions  as  diabetes,  granular  kidney  and  aneurism,"  says  another 
authority,  ^ ^  are  not  necessarily  diseases.  If  the  condition  is  recognised 
early,  and  the  patient  adopts  the  proper  regimen,  the  symptoms  which 
really  constitute  the  disease  may  be  postponed  for  a  considerable 
period.""^  We  come  even  to  the  study  of  individual  proclivity  or  dia- 
thesis, as  a  branch  of  preventive  medicine.  *'  Thousands,  nay,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women  with  hereditary  or  acquired  ten- 
dencies to  various  diseases  are,  oiuing  to  want  of  knowledge,  brought  up, 
enter  upon  occupations,  and  lead  modes  of  life  which  inevitably  result 
in  disease  and  early  death." "f 

Passing  from  the  characteristics  of  the  Public  Health  Medical  Service 
to  its  effects  on  its  patients,  there  comes  to  light  an  interesting  contrast 
with  the  Poor  Law^  Medical  Service.  It  has  been  strongly  urged  upon 
the  Commission  that  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief  is  not  merely  deterrent " 
but  that,  when  accepted,  it  breaks  down  the  independence  of  the  recipient 
and  frequently  leads  him  to  become  a  chronic  pauper.  It  is  alleged  that 
the  labourer  who  begins  by  asking  the  Relieving  Officer  for  a  midwifery 
order  or  for  medical  attendance  on  his  ailing  infant  is  easily  led  on  to 
apply  for  a  medical  order  for  himself  and  presently  for  Outdoor  Relief. 
No  such  allegation  is  made  with  regard  to  submission  to  medical  treatment 
of  the  Local  Health  Authority.  On  the  contrary  there  is  absolute 
uniformity  of  testimony,  from  all  sorts  of  ^witnesses  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  that  the  medical  attendance  and  medicine  of  the  Public  Health 
Department  has  no  pauperising  tendency.  The  fever-stricken  patient  who 
is  removed  to  the  isolation  hospital,  or  the  mother  who  receives  hygienic 
advice  about  her  infant,  is  not  thereby  induced  to  find  her  way  to  the 
Poor  Law.  Indeed,  it  has  been  repeatedly  given  in  evidence  by  witnesses 
with  practical  experience  that  the  essential  characteristic  of  the  Public 
Health  Medical  Service — that  it  is  rendered  in  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity and  not  in  order  merely  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  the  individual — 

*  lUd.,  Appendix  XLY.  (Par.  28)  to  Yol.  IX. 

t  The  Prevention  of  Diseases  other  than  Infectious  Diseases  by  Roger  McNeill, 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Oounty  of  Argyll  (1896).  Dr.  Newsholme,  in  his 
Paper  at  the  1907  Meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  gave  the  following 
tabular  classification  of  deaths  in  England  and  Wales 


Caused  by 


Acute  notifiable  infectious  diseases          .  _             .  . 

Acute  non-notifiable  infectious  diseases  -  -  -  - 
OhroDic  infectious  diseases,  including  pneumonia  and  rheumatic  fever 
Accident       -  - 

Preventable  non-infective  diseases              -  -             -  - 

Partially  preventable  non-infective  diseases  _             .  . 

All  other  diseases           -             -            -  -             -  - 


Per  cent. 


2-39 
18-58 
11-21 

2-  99 

3-  31 
17-63 
43-89 


100-00 


Thus,  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  the  deaths  are  due  to  diseases  which  can  be  classed 
either  as  "  infectious  "  or  as  otherwise  "  preventable." 
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actually  creates  in  the  recipient  an  increased  feeling  of  personal  obligation, 
and  even  a  new  sense  of  social  responsibility.*  This  sense  of  obligation 
is,  we  are  informed,  seen  in  a  new  responsibility  as  to  not  creating 
nuisances  or  infecting  relations  and  neighbours ;  in  a  deliberate  intention 
to  remain  healthy,  and  therefore  to  control  physical  impulses ;  and  in  an 
altogether  heightened  parental  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  the  con- 
scientious fulfilment  of  the  daily — even  the  hourly —  details  of  family 
regimen  necessary  for  tlie  rearing  of  the  infant  or  the  recovery  of  the 
invalid.  The  very  aim  of  sanitarians  is  to  train  the  people  to  better 
habits  of  life.  The  object  of  health  visiting  is  to  make  the  people  under- 
stand that  prevention  is  better  than  cure.f  It  has,  indeed,  been  urged 
'  upon  us  that  actual  experience  of  public  health  administration  indicates 
that  universal  medical  inspection,  hygienic  advice,  and  the  appropriate 
institutional  treatment  of  those  found  out  of  health  might  have  as  bracing 
an  effect  on  personal  character,  by  imposing  a  -new  standard  of  physical 
self-control,  as  it  would  have  on  corporeal  health.  Nor  is  this  a  mere 
figment  of  the  imagination.  "  The  form  in  which  medical  aid  would  be 
given,"  states  Dr.  Newsholme,  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  in  the  light  of  his  actual  experience  with  the  hundreds  of  phthisical 
patients  whom  he  has  treated,  "  would  be  such  as  constantly  to  enforce  on 
the  minds  of  the  patients  their  duty  to  the  community  and  to  themselves 
in  matters  of  hejalth.  Though  they  would  pay  nothing,  they  would  not 
be  merely  passive  recipients  of  advice  and  attention.  The  influence  of  the 
doctor  would  demand  from  them  habits  of  life  and  even  sacrifices  of 
personal  taste  in  the  interest  of  the  health  of  the  community,  their  families 
and  themselves,  which  would  leave  them  conscious  of  a  sensible  discharge 
of  duty  in  return  for  the  attention  which  they  received.  The  discipline 
of  responsibility  into  which  the  system  would  educate  them  should,  in  my 
judgment,  suffice  to  avoid  the  loss  of  self-respect  liable  to  arise  from  the 
merely  passive  receipt  of  gifts  ;  and  it  would  introduce  into  the  national 
life  an  attitude  towards  matters  of  personal  health  that  would  have  an 
indirect  inflaence  upon  conduct  while  directly  restricting  disease."|  But 
the  Public  Health  Medical  Service,  as  it  exists  to-day,  has  grave  defects. 
Though  nominally  co-extensive  with  the  kingdom  and  applicable  to  all 
preventable  disease,  it  exists,  over  a  large  part  of  the  country,  merely  in 
skeleton  outline.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  positively  a 
majority  of  the  650  rural  Sanitary  Authorities  of  England  and  Wales  and 

*  See,  for  instance,  the  striking  evidence  of  Dr.  Leslie  Mackenzie,  Medical 
Member  of  the  Local  Governmeut  Board  for  Scotland,  Evidence  before  the  Com- 
mission, Qs.  56927-84. 

f  **  I  look,"  stated  to  ns  the  distinguished  sanitarian  who  was  recently  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  Finsbury,  and  is  now  the  Medical  Officer  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  "to  a  betterment  of  the  personal  factor  as  likely  at  the  present  time  (now 
that  environment  has  reached  a  high  standard  of  excellence)  to  be  most  effectual  in 
the  betterment  of  physical  life.  I  would,  if  I  could,  bring  to  bear  upon  the  homes  of 
the  people  of  Finsbury  more  suitable  health  visitation,  by  which  we  should  gain  : — 
(a)  Information  as  to  the  occurrence  of  illness ;  (&)  information  as  to  insanitary 
conditions;  (c)  advice  on  domestic  hygiene,  dietaries,  cleanliness,  etc. ;  [d)  direction 
and  advice  on  the  whole  question  of  care  of  infancy  and  children ;  (e)  counsel  in  the 
carrying  out  of  medical  treatment ;  (/)  special  health  work  in  the  direction  of 
phthisis  prevention,  physically  defective  children,  invalid  children,  and  so  on.  Such 
health  visitation  would  act  as  a  deterrent  to  malingering  and  unsupportable  com- 
plaints of  which  we  now  receive  a  large  number.  They  might  also  assist  in  providing 
some  check  on  school  non-attendanco,  employers'  certificates  in  relation  to  infectious 
'diseases,  etc."  (Evidence  before  the  Commission  of  Dr.  Newman,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Finsbury,  Q.  94287,  Pars.  27,  28.) 

\.  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  92534,  Par.  36.  See  also  lUd.,  Qs.  42664-71. 
I    925—3.  H 
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not  a  few  of  the  smaller  urban  Sanitary  Authorities,  have  no  hospitals 
even  for  the  most  infectious  diseases,  no  domiciliary  visitation  for  the 
searching  out  of  disease,  and  nothing  more  in  the  way  of  a  Medical  OflScer 
of  Health  than  the  scrap  of  the  time  of  a  private  practitioner,  to  whom 
the  small  fee  of  a  few  guineas  comes  with  instructions  "  not  to  be  meddle- 
some." Some  sanitary  districts  are  far  too  small  for  efficiency,  there  being 
even  "  urban  districts  "  with  less  than  1,000  population.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  provision  for  voluntary  combinations  of  districts,  and  such  exist ; 
but  they  are  difficult  to  arrange — and  not  permanently  satisfactory.  Even 
in  many  considerable  urban  districts  the  Local  Authorities  Lave  not  yet 
realised  the  importance  either  of  extending  their  isolation  hospitals  to 
anything  bat  three  or  four  of  the  "  chief  zymotics,"  or  of  any  sort  of 
supervision  of  infantile  ailments.  A  large  town  like  Norwich  was,  in 
1906,  uiaking  "  no  provision  for  the  treatment  of  other  infectious  ailments, 
such  as  measles,  German  measles,  whooping  cough,  chicken-pox  and 
mumps  ;  nor  for  the  tuberculous  diseases,  nor  for  such  contagious  diseases 
as  scabies  and  the  other  pediculi,  nor  for  venereal  diseases.""^  The  varied 
activities  that  we  have  described  have,  in  fact,  often  emanated  from  the 
zeal  and  energy  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  himself.  It  is  a  further 
drawback  that  the  apathy  of  the  Local  Authorities  is  not  systematically 
exposed  by  any  regular  inspection  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
that  the  zeal  and  enterprise  of  the  best  among  them  meets,  so  far  as 
published  documents  go,  with  little  official  recognition  or  encouragement. 
Even  in  the  largest  provincial  centres  of  population,  where  the  Public 
Health  Medical  Service  is  most  fully  developed,  the  systematic  medical 
observation  of  the  children  is  limited  to  the  entirely  arbitrary  period  of 
the  first  twelve  months ;  there  is  no  regular  ^inspection  or  house-to-liouse 
visitation  for  children  between  one  and  five,  during  which  ages  measles 
and  whooping  cough  are  most  deadly  ;  the  medical  supervision  of  pupils 
at  school  is  practically  restricted  to  those  whom  the  teachers  report  as 
absent  through  illness ;  there  is  no  systematic  treatment  of  their  affections 
of  the  eyes,  ears,  nose,  teeth,  throat,  and  skin — not  to  mention  incipient 
curvature ;  there  is  no  study  of  diathesis  in  order  to  advise  as  to 
occupation  ;  and  there  is  no  regular  system  of  observation  of  the  "  children 
of  larger  growth  " —  not  even  of  the  pregnant  mothers  of  the  race.  After 
infancy,  in  fact,  the  activity  of  the  most  public-spirited  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  is  limited  practically  to  particular  diseases,  to  such,  in  fact,  as  the 
Local  Authority  may  choose  to  consider  sufficiently  infectious.  The  most 
energetic  are  no  further  advanced  than,  folio  wins:  the  lead  of  Dr.  Niven 
at  Manchester,  and  Dr.  Newsholme  at  Brighton,  to  have  begun  to  include 
tuberculosis,  and  to  provide  for  a  tiny  proportion  of  the  cases — usually 
the  advanced  cases — of  phthisis  in  their  districts ;  though  "  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty-five  more  than  one-third  of  all  deaths  are  due  to 
this  cause."  None  of  them,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  deal 
with  venereal  diseases,  though  these  account,  it  is  said,  for  an  enormous 
proportion  of  the  inmates  of  lunatic  asjlums  and  a  vast  amount  of  the 
pauperism  of  disease.  In  short,  the  Public  Health  Medical  Service,  though 
excellent  in  its  aims  and  results,  and  demonstrably  successful  in  a  few 
zealous  districts,  for  such  diseases  as  it  has  there  touched,  is,  from  a 
national  standpoint,  suicidally  deficient  in  its  volume  and  geographical 
extension.. 


*  Ihid.,  Appendix  No.  XLYL,  (Par.  7)  to  Yol.  IX. 
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(h)  The  Need  for  a  United  Medical  Service. 

It  is,  we  think  impossible,  after  considering  all  the  evidence,  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  what  is  before  all  else  needed,  with  regard  to  the 
curative  treatment  of  the  sick  poor,  is  the  establishment  of  one  united 
Public  Medical  Service,  in  which  the  medical  services  of  the  Poor  Law  and 
the  Public  Health  Autliorities  would  be  merged.  It  has  been  abundantly 
proved  to  us  that :  "  At  the  present  time  the  question  of  treatment  of 
sickness  is  in  a  state  of  chaos  and  confusion  entailing  a  great  deal  of 
overlapping  and  unnecessary  expense.''*  "  There  is,"  we  are  told,  con- 
siderable waste  of  energy  and  money.  Two  sets  of  officials  visit  the  same 
houses,  one  for  one  object,  the  other  for  another.  Neither  completely 
attains  his  object —the  cure  of  the  social  bad  habit — and  neither  has  much 
hope  of  doing  so  under  existing  circumstances.  Much  of  this  waste  of 
money  and  energy  would  be  saved  by  amalgamation  of  Poor  Law  and 
Sanitary  Authorities."!  In  consequence  of  this  overlapping  and  confusion, 
the  community  is  at  present  spending  an  untold  amount  of  public  money 
— apparently  as  much  as  seven  or  eight  millions  sterling  annually— on  the 
curative  treatment  of  the  sick  by  the  rival  Authorities.  In  return  for  this 
large  expenditure  we  have  two  conflicting  Public  Medical  Services,  both 
rate-paid,  overlapping  in  their  spheres,  practically  without  communication 
with  each  other,  working  on  diametrically  opposite  lines,  and  sometimes 
positively  hindering  each  other's  operations.  Between  them,  as  we  have 
it  in  evidence,  they  fail  to  provide  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  illness — 
even  of  the  preventable  illness — of  the  community.  The  number  of  cases 
of  sickness — even  of  dangerous  infective  sickness — that  go  entirely 
without  medical  attendance  of  any  sort,  private  or  public,  is  demonstrably 
•enormous.  The  proportion  of  uncertified  deaths,  indicating  a  total  lack  of 
iany  sort  of  medical  attendance  even  in  the  most  advanced  stages  of  disease, 
amounts,  as  the  Registrar- General  warn^  ns,  in  certain  towns  in  England 
to  4  or  5  per  cent.,  in  certain  counties  of  Scoilan  l  to  20  and  even  30  per 
cent.,  in  some  islands  to  as  many  as  60  or  70  per  cent.J  But  to  the 
community  it  is  of  less  impartance  that  people  should  die  without  medical 
attendance  than  that  they  should  live  without  it.  What  is  above  all 
deplorable  is  the  enormous  amount  of  incipient  disease  that  exists  — 
undiscovered,  untreated  and  unchecked — in  the  infants,  school  children, 
and  young  persons  who  constitute  one-half  of  the  entire  population,  and 
upo  1  whose  health  the  ])roductive  power  of  the  next  generation  depends. 
Even  in  the  Metropolis,  where  hospitals  and  free  dispensaries  abound,  and 
where  the  Poor  Law  Medical  Uelief  is  specially  well  organised,  it  is 
evident  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  18,000  infants  who  die  annually  in 
the  first  year  of  life  are  medically  attended,  if  at  all,  only  in  the  last  days 
or  hours  of  their  brief  existence — often  merely  in  order  to  avoid  trouble 
with  the  coroner  or  the  insurance  company.  Among  the  1,000,000  or 
more  older  children  in  the  Metrop  )lis,  some  40,000  of  whom  are  probably 
ill  at  any  one  time,  thousands  of  the  cases  of  measles  and  whooping  cough 
are  not  meiically  attended  at  all.  The  married  woman,  left  without 
medical  or  even  midwifery  attendance  at  her  first  childbirth,  is  not 
infrequently  inj  ured  for  life,  bo'h  as  mother  and  as  industrial  worker. 
The  young  artisan  with  the  seeds  of  tuberculosis  in  him,  goes  on,  for  lack 
of  medical  inspection  and  advice,  in  habits  of  life  which  presently  bring 
him,  too  late  to  be  cured — afcer,  perhaps,  he  has  infected  a  wh  )le  family— » 

*  lUd.,  Q.  37927,  Par.  56  (c).  t  ^"hid.,  Q.  38758,  Par.  28. 

X  Ibid,,  Q.  56605,  Par.  111. 
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to  the  sick  ward  of  the  Workhouse.  Scarcely  less  important  to  the  nation 
are  the  ravages  of  venereal  disease,  which  now  goes  almost  entirely 
untreated,  either  by  the  Public  Health  Medical  Service  or  by  the  Poor 
Law  Medical  Service  (except  when  advanced  cases  enter  the  Workhouse 
ns  destitute),  whilst  the  sick  clubs  and  provident  dispensaries  definitely  or 
by  implication  exclude  treatment  of  such  cases.  Yet  it  is  proved  that, 
owing  to  lack  of  medical  treatment  or  to  insufBcient  medical  treatment, 
such  diseases  as  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea  are  eventually  responsible  for  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  pauperism  of  disease  and  insanity.  For  all 
these  cases,  so  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  community,  the  Poor  Law 
Medical  Service — costly  though  it  be — is,  with  its  stigma  of  pauperism, 
its  deterrent  tests,  its  consequent  failure  to  get  hold  of  incipient  disease, 
its  total  ignoring  of  the  preventive  aspect  of  medicine,  its  lack  of  co- 
ordination between  domiciliary  inspection  and  institutional  treatment, 
practically  uselcvss.  Medical  "  relief  "  may  even  be  regarded,  for  all  its 
attempted  palliation  of  individual  suffering,  from  the  standpoint  of 
national  health  (at  any  rate  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases),  as  worse  than 
useless.  In  so  far  as  it  encourages  in  the  patient  faith  in  the  taking  of 
medicine  instead  of  reliance  on  hygienic  regimen — wherever  the  District 
i\'  edical  Officer  dispenses  physio  rather  than  advice — it  positively  counter- 
acts the  efforts  of  the  Public  Health  Medical  Service  in  the  promotion  of 
personal  hygiene.  And  when  the  District  Medical  Officer,  conscious  that 
his  physic  will  not  avail,  orders  medical  extras,"  he  provides  the  fatal 
introduction  of  the  patient  to  reliance  on  the  food  or  money  doled  out  by 
the  Relieving  Officer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  a  separate 
Poor  Law  Medi'jal  Service,  with  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  patients 
under  medical  treatment  in  the  course  of  each  year,  gives  the  Local  Health 
Authority  an  excuse  for  not— except  for  this  or  that  particular  disease,  or 
for  infants  undei"  twelve  months  old — acting  upon  what  are  actually  its 
statutory  powers  to  provide  hospital  accommodation  for  all,  and  temporary 
medical  attendance  and  medicine  for  the  poorer  classes.* 

It  is,  we  think,  equally  clear  that  the  united  Public  Medical  Service,  in 
which  those  of  the  Poor  Law  and  Public  Health  Authorities  will  have  to 


*  The  Local  Sanitary  Authority  is  even  warranted,  though  the  tramp  on 
discharge  may  infect  a  whole  town,  in  refusing  to  treat  the  most  infectious  or 
communicable  diseases  when  these  occur  in  destitute  paupers.  At  Bristol,  between 
1886  and  1894,  the  Board  of  Guardians  itself  provided  isolation  hospital  accom- 
modation for  all  the  deatitute  infectious  sick,  whilst  the  Town  Council  provided 
similar  (only  far  superior)  accommodation  for  the  non-destitute  infectious  sick.  The 
results  of  this  administrative  duplication  were  so  injurious  (small-pox  twice  becoming 
epidemic  in  the  city),  the  friction  and  delays  were  so  great,  and  the  total  expense  was 
so  unnecessarily  increased,  that  after  eight  years'  trial  the  Board  of  Gruardians  ceded 
the  whole  service  to  the  Town  Council,  which  has  since  dealt  alike — but  only  for  these 
particular  three  or  four  diseases— with  the  destitute  and  the  non-destitute.  As 
regards  all  other  kinds  of  disease  the  conflict  continues,  and  the  results,  although 
not  so  dramatically  obvious,  may  be  no  less  disastrous.  It  it  quite  another  kind  of 
anomaly  that  two  of  the  most  important  instruments  of  the  Public  Health  Medical 
Service,  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths  and  vaccination,  have  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  public  health  organisation,  but  are  attached,  more  or  less  closely, 
to  the  Poor  Law.  The  nomination  of  local  registrars  of  births  and  deaths,  who 
receive  authentic  information  of  what  is  essential  for  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to 
know,  by  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  their  almost  complete  lack  of  connection  with 
the  local  health  service,  is  explicable  only  on  historical  grounds.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  vaccination  doctors  and  officers  who  now  administer  at  enormous  expense  a 
specific  medical  treatment,  free  to  all  alike,  destitute  or  non-destitute,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  ravages  of  a  disease  that  -has  now  been  made  far  less  disabling  to  the 
individual  and  far  less  destructive  to  the  community  than  either  tuberculosis  or 
syphilis. 
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ibe  merged,  must  be  established  on  the  lines  of  scientific  prevention  of 
disease  and  the  appropriate  treatment  at  the  earliest  possible  stage  of  such 
disease  as  is  not  prevented — its  medical  practice,  in  short,  must  be  based 
upon  Public  Health  rather  than  upon  Poor  Law  principles.  We  might  have 
hesitated  to  express  so  definite  an  opinion  on  such  a  subject  as  the  proper 
fcasis  of  organisation  of  the  Public  Medical  Service  of  the  State — vitally 
connected  as  it  must  be  with,  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  destitution 
and  pauperism — were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  Commission  has  baon  led 
to  investigate  this  part  of  its  subject-matter  with  special  thoroughness, 
a,nd  that  the  weight  of  testimony,  both  administrative  and  medical,  appears 
to  us  to  be  overwhelming.  A  certain  number  of  the  doctors  whom  we 
have  consulted  including  private  practitioners  and  Poor  Law  doctors,  and 
-even  some  Medical  Officers  of  Healthy  have,  indeed,  like  many  of  the  Poor 
Law  officials,  expressed  themselves  as  inimical  to  a  unified  Public  Medical 
Service,  either  because  they  were,  through  long  habit,  not  conscious  of  the 
defects  in  the  existing  arrangements,  or  because  they  could  not  see  how  a 
united  service  would  work.  Some  of  these — forgetting,  we  think,  the 
large  amount  of  actual  treatment  of  disease  now  carried  on  by  the  Public 
Health  Authorities — urged  upon  us  that  it  was  positively  advantageous 
for  preventive  work  to  be  carried  out  by  one  department  and  curative 
work  by  another.*  We  have,  however,  been  much  impressed  by  the  very 
wide  concurrence  in  the  recognition  of  the  superior  advantages  of  a  unified 
State  Service  expressed  by  those  who  had  given  thought  to  the  subject,  j 
The  Medical  Investigator  whom  we  appointed  specially  to  inform  us  on 
this  subject  found  himself,  as  he  relates,  irresistibly  driven  to  the  same 
conclusion. :|:  What  is  pei'haps  even  more  convincing  is  the  fact  that  the 
imperative  need  for  unifying  the  present  competing  Public  Medical 
Services  is  felt  by  the  heads  of  all  the  four  public  departments  concerned. 

I  think  it  was  unfortunate,"  says  the  Medical  Commissioner  of  the  Local 
Crovernment  Board  for  Ireland,  "  that  Public  Health  did  not  precede  Poor 
Law,  and  that  the  medical  relief  of  the  poor,  both  indoor  and  outdoor,  was 
not  organised  as  a  Public  Health  Service.  A  Health  Service  having  for 
its  first  and  great  aim  the  prevention  of  disease,  embracing  the  present 
Public  Health,  Medical  Charities  and  Poor  Law  Hospital  Services,  and  in 
fact  charged  with  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  disease  among  the  poor 


*  Evidence  before  the  Oommission,  Q.  47745,  Pars.  10  and  11. 

t  Amongst  these  we  may  mention,  in  particalar,  Dr.  N"atlian  Eaw  {Ibid.,  Q.  37927, 
Far.  47),  and  Dr.  Bygott  (Ibid.,  Q.  44088)  ;  Dr.  Burnett  (Ibid.,  Qs  44424,  44583); 
Dr.  Longbottom  {Ibid,,  Appendix  No.  LXXXIII.  (Pars.  18,  18)  to  Vol.  lY.),  of  the 
Poor  Law  Medical  Service ;  Dr.  Meredith  Young  (Ibid.,  Q.  38768.  Pars.  15-19) ; 
Dr.  Barlow  {Ihid.,  Qs.  38631,  Par.  20,  38723) ;  Dr.  McCleary  {Ibid..  Appendix  XLY. 
(Par.  28)  to  Yol.  IX.) ;  Dr.  Eichards  {Ibid.,  Appendix  No.  XLYII.  (Pars.  26-29)  to 
Vol.  IX.)  ;  Dr.  Cooper-Pattin  (Ibid.,  Appendix  No.  XLYI.  (Par.  31)  to  Yol.  IX.) ; 
Dr.  Davies  {Ibid.,  Appendix  XLIY.  to  Yol.  IX.) ;  Dr.  Chalmers  {Ibid.,  Q.  96100, 
Pars.  50-51) ;  Dr.  Gould  {Ibid.,  Appendix  No.  XXXVIII.  (Pars.  14-19)  to  Yol.  TY.) ; 
Dr.  Morrison  {Ibid.,  Q.  52434,  Par.  8),  of  the  Public  Health  Service ;  and  Dr.  McAlisfeer 
Hewlings  {Ibid.,  Q.  47501,  Par.  45  (9))  ^  Dr.  Lea  {Ibid.,  Qs.  36982,  37062) ;  Dr.  Reid 
{Ibid.,  Q.  50912),  and  otliers  who  are  private  practitioners. 

X  "  Should  the  control  of  all  the  health  conditions  of  the  poor  be  put  under  a 
single  health  authority  ?'  .  .  .  Should  this  health  authority  supervise  the  work  of  the 
District  Medical  Officers,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  should  there  be  two  medical  services 
supported  by  the  State  ?  .  .  .  Having  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  English  Poor 
Law,  I  believe  I  approached  the  question  with  an  open  mind.  ...  As  my  inquiry 
progressed,  however,  the  conclusion  has  forced  itself  on  me  that  transference  of 
functions  should  take  place  if  that  be  practicable  "  (Report  ...  on  the  Methods  and 
Results  of  the  Present  System  of  Administering  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Poor  Law 
Medical  Relief,  by  Dr.  J.  0.  McYail,  1907,  p.  153). 
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would,  I  consider,  particularly  if  managed  as  a  State  Service,  be  a  forwarcl 
step  of  immense  benefit  to  the  ]3ublic  health  and  poor  of  the  country. 
Everything  points  to  the  fact  that  the  future  of  all  medicine,  but: 
particularly  of  Poor  Law  medicine,  lies  in  the  adoption  of-  preventive 
measures ;  the  time  has  passed  when  the  principal  fun<;tion  of  the  Poor 
Law  Medical  Officer  merely  to  dispense  drugs."*  The  need  for  union  of 
the  rival  medical  services  has  been  equally  pressed  on  us  by  Dr.  Newman, 
formerly  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Finsbury  and  for  the  County  o£ 
Bedford,  and  now  Medical  Officer  of  the  Board  of  Education.  My 
experience,"  says  Dr.  Newman,  convinces  me  that  from  a  medical  point 
of  view  further  co-ordination  is  imperatively  necessary  .  .  .  between^ 
Public  Medical  Services,  and  if  practicable  a  unification  under  one 
Authority,  .  .  .  Personally  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  medical 
part  of  the  Poor  Law  Service  might  suit-ably  be  organised,  partly  or 
wholly,  in  conjunction  with  the  Health  Authorities.  ...  By  some 
such  unification  the  Medical  Service  would  be  more  economical  as  weB 
as  more  efficient  and  efiectual."'['  We  have  alre:^dy  quoted  the  striking: 
testimony  to  the  same  effect  of  Dr.  Leslie  Mackenzie,  the  Medical  Member 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland  as  to  the  urgent  need  for  a 
complete  provision  by  the  community  for  all  cases  of  sickness. J  Most 
emphatic  and  impressive  of  all  has  been  the  evidence  in  confirmation  of 
Br:  Newsholme,  given  first  as  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Brighton,  and 
then  on  wider  and  fuller  information,  officially  repeated  to  us  by  him  as 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  England  and  Wales. 

iUnder  the  pre=:ent  conditions  of  treatment  of  sickness  for  the  poor,"  says 
Dr.  Newsholme,  "  diagnosis  is  usually  belated,  treatment  is  curtailed,  and. 
its  efficiency  is  correspondingly  diminished.  .  .  .  I  entertain  little  hope- 
of  success  (in  respect  of  measles  and  whooping  cough)  until  more 
efficient  medical  attendance  is  promptly  available  in  the  homes  of  the 
very  poor.  .  .  .  The  divided  responsibility  as  to  cases  of  puerperal 
fever  and  erysipelas  needing  institutional  treatment  at  the  present  time 
leads  to  inefficient  arrangement  for  such  cases,  and  to  much  suffering 
and  some  loss  of  life.  .  .  .  Such  instances  represent  only  a  small  part 
of  the  mischief  caused  by  the  division  of  responsibility  and  powers.'" 
And  he  sums  up  significantly  "  that  the  present  division  of  medical  duties 
is  gravely  mischievous  to  public  health  and  the  unification  suggested  is 
very  desirable."!  Such  authoritative  official  testimony,  we  feel,  cannok 
be  disregarded. 

(i)  Conclusions, 
We  have  therefore  to  report : — 

L  That  the  continued  existence  of  two  separate  rate-supported  Medical 
Services  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  costing,  in  the  aggregate,  six  or 

*  Some  Notes  on  Public  HeaUh  and  its  Eelation  to  the  Poor  Law  in  Ireland,  by 
Dr  T.  J.  Stafford,  p.  5,  cited  in  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  99927. 
t  Ibid,,  Q.  94287,  Par.  31 ;  see  also  Qs.  94367-70,  9-1379,  94380,  etc. 
t  Hid.,  Q.  56601-57036. 

§  Memorandum  by  the  Medical  OflBcer  of  the  Local  Government  Board  on  the 
linification  of  the  Official  Medical  Services  for  the  Poor;  see  also  Evidence  before 
the  Commission,  Qs.  92531-93029.  This  consensus  of  weighty  testimony  is  supported 
by  the  definite  recommendations  of  the  Vice-Eegal  Commission  on  the  Irish  Poor 
Law,  in  favour  of  the  complete  separation  of  all  Medical  Relief  from  the  Poor  Law^ 
and  the  organisation,  under  the  County  and  County  Borough  Councils,  of  a  unified 
system  of  hospitals,  dispeuaaries  and  domiciliary  treatment  (Report  of  the  Vice- 
Rega1  Commission  on  Poor  Law  Reform  in  Ireland,  1906.) 
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seven  millions  sterling  annually — overlapping,  unco-ordiuated  with  each 
other  and  sometimes  actually  conflicting  with  each  other's  work-«-cannot 
be  justified. 

2.  That  the  very  principle  of  the  Poor  Law  Medical  Service— its 
restriction  to  persons  who  prove  themselves  to  be  destitute — involves 
delay  and  reluctance  in  the  application  of  the  sick  person  for  treatment ; 
hesitation  and, delay  in  beginning  the  treatment:  and,  in  strictly  adminis- 
tered districts,  actual  refusal  of  all  treatment  to  persons  who  are  in  need 
of  it,  but  who  can  manage  to  pay  for  some  cheap  substitute.  These 
defects,  wliich  we  regard  as  inherent  in  any  medical  service  administered 
by  a  Destitution  Authority,  stand  in  the  way  of  the  discovery  and  early 
treatment  of  an  incipient  disease,  and  accordingly  deprive  the  medical 
treatment  of  most  of  its  value. 

3.  That  it  has  been  demonstrated  to  us  beyond  all  dispute  that  the 
deterrent  aspect  which  the  medical  branch  of  the  Poor  Law  acquires 
through  its  association  with  the  Destitution  Authority  causes,  merely  by 
preventing  prompt  and  early  application  by  the  sick  poor  for  medical 
treatment,  an  untold  amount  of  aggravation  of  disease,  personal  suffering, 
and  reduction  in  the  wealth-producing  power  of  the  manual  working 
class. 

4.  That  the  operations  of  the  Poor  Law  Medical  Service,  being 
controlled  by  Destitution  Authorities  and  administered  by  Destitution 
Officers,  inevita  bly  take  on  the  character  of  unconditional  "medical 
relief  " — that  is,  relief  of  the  real  or  fancied  painful  symptoms— as 
distinguished  from  remedial  changes  of  regimen  and  removal  of  injurious 
conditions,  upon  which  any  really  curative  treatment,  or  any  effective 
prevention  of  the  spread  or  recurrence  of  disease,  is  nowadays  recognised 
to  depend. 

5.  That  whilst  domiciliary  treatment  of  the  sick  poor  is  appropriate  in 
many  cases,  it  ought  to  be  withheld : — 

(i)  Where  proper  treatment  in  the  home  is  impracticable. 

(ii)  Where  the  patient  persistently  malingers  or  refuses  to  conform 

to  the  prescribed  regimen  ;  or 

(iii)  Where  the  patient  is  a  source  of  danger  to  others. 

It  has  become  imperative  in  the  public  interest  that  there  should  be 
for  extreme  cases,  powers  of  compulsory  removal  to  a  proper  place  of 
treatment.  Such  powers  cannot,  and  in  our  opinion  should  not,  be 
granted  to  a  Destitution  Authority. 

6.  That  where  Destitution  Authorities  cease  to  abide  by  the  limitation 
of  their  work  to  persons  really  destitute,  or  pass  beyond  the  dole  of 
*'  Medical  Relief,"  their  attempt  to  extend  the  range  or  improve  the 
quality  of  the  Poor  Law  Medical  Service  brings  new  perils.  We  cannot 
regard  with  favour  any  action  which,  in  order  to  promote  treatment, 
openly  or  tacitly  invites  people  voluntarily  to  range  themselves  among 
the  destitute ;  or  which  tempts  them,  by  the  prospect  of  getting  costly 
and  specialised  forms  of  treatment,  to  simulate  destitution.  Nor  do  we 
think  that  an  Authority  charged  with  the  relief  of  destitution,  whatever 
its  method  of  appointment  or  whatever  the  area  over  which  it  acts,  or  any 
Authority  acting  through  officers  concerned  with  such  relief,  whatever 
their  official  designation,  can  ever  administer  a  Medical  Service  with 
efficiency  and  economy. 
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7.  That,  with  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  the  medical  tre^ttment  o>tf 
the  sick  poor  should  be  left  either  to  provident  medical  insurance  or  to 
voluntary  charity,  it  has  been  demonstrated  to  us  that  these  offer  no' 
possible  alternative  to  the  provision  for  the  sick  made  by  the  Public 
Authority.  With  regard  to  domiciliary  treatment,  the  evidence  as  to^ 
medical  clubs,  "  contract  practice,"  Provident  Dispensaries  and  the  out- 
patients' departments  of  hospitals  is  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  tc 
recommend,  in  their  favour,  any  restriction  of  the  services  at  presertt 
afforded  by  the  District  Medical  Officers  and  Poor  Law  Dispensarief?, 
Nor  do  we  feel  warranted  in  giving  any  support  to  the  proposal  made 
to  us  that  the  whole  of  this  Outdoor  Medical  Service  of  the  Poor  Law 
should  be  superseded  by  a  publicly  subsidised  system  of  letting  the  poor 
choose  their  own  doctors.  Any  such  system  would,  in  our  judgment, 
lead  to  an  extravagant  expenditure  of  public  funds  on  popular  remedies 
and  "medical  extras,"  without  obtaining,  in  return  for  this  enlarged 
"  Medical  Relief,"  greater  regularity  of  life  or  more  h}  gienic  habits  in 
the  patient.  With  regard  to  institutional  treatment,  we  gladly  recognise 
the  inestimable  services  rendered  to  the  sick  poor  by  the  hospitals,, 
sanatoria,  and  convalescent  homes  supported  by  endowments  or  voluntary 
contributions.  We  approve  of  the  use  now  made  of  these  institutions 
by  Public  Authorities,  and  we  think  that  many  more  suitable  cases  than 
at  present  might,  on  proper  arrangements  as  to  payment,  be  transferred 
from  rate-maintained  to  voluntary  institutions.  But  it  is  clear  that  suck 
institutions  provide  only  for  a  small  fraction  of  the  need,  aud  that  they 
leave  untouched  whole  districts  for  some  cases,  and  whole  classes  of 
cases  everywhere,  which  there  is  no  prospect  of  their  being  able  or 
willing  to  uadertake. 

8.  That  the  Medical  Service  of  the  Public  Health  Authorities,  which 
now  extensively  treats  disease,  and  actually  maintains  out  of  the  rates  a 
steadily  increasing  number  of  the  sick  poor,  is  based  on  principles  more 
suited  to  a  State  medical  service  than  that  of  the  Poor  Law.  These 
principles,  which  lead,  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory,  to  searching  out 
disease,  securing  the  earliest  possible  diagnosis,  taking  hold  of  the  incipient 
case,  removing  injurious  conditions,  applying  specialised  treatment^ 
enforcing  healthy  surroundings  and  personal  hygiene,  and  aiming  always 
at  preventing  either  recurrence  or  spread  of  disease — in  contrast  to  the 
mere  *'  relief  "  of  the  individual — furnish  in  fact  the  only  proper  basis;  for 
the  expenditure  of  public  money  on  a  Medical  Service. 

9.  That  such  compulsory  powers  of  removal  in  extreme  cases,  as  have 
been  asked  for,  are  analogous  to  those  already  exercised,  with  full  public 
appi'oval,  by  the  Public  Health  Authorities ;  and  that  the  proposed 
extension  of  such  powers  can  properly  be  granted  only  to  an  authority 
proceeding  on  Public  Health  lines. 

10.  That  we  therefore  agree  with  the  responsible  heads  of  all  the  four 
Medical  Departments  concerned — the  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  England  and  Wales,  the  Medical  Member  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland,  the  Medical  Commissioner  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland,  and  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Board 
of  Education — in  ascribing  the  defects  of  the  existing  arrangements 
fundamentally  to  the  lack  of  a  unified  Medical  Service  based  on  Public 
Health  principles. 

11.  That  in  such  a  unified  Medical  Service,  organised  in  districts  of 
suitable  extent,  the  existing  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  Hospital  Superin- 
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tendents,  School  Doctors,*  District  Medical  Officers,  Workhouse  and 
Dispensary  Doctors  and  Medical  Superintendents  of  Poor  Law  Infirmaries 
— the  clinicians  as  well  as  the  sanitarians — would  all  find  appropriate 
spheres ;  that  one  among  them  being  placed  in  administrative  control  who 
lias  developed  most  administrative  capacity. 

12.  That  we  do  not  agree  with  the  suggestion  that  the  establishment 
of  a  unified  Medical  Service  on  Public  Health  lines  necessarily  involves 
the  gratuitous  provision  of  medical  treatment  to  all  applicants.  It  is 
clear  that,  in  the  public  interest,  neither  the  promptitude  nor  the  efficiency 
<3f  the  medical  treatment  must  be  in  any  way  limited  by  considerations 
of  whether  the  patient  can  or  should  repay  its  cost.  But  we  see  no 
r-eason  why  Parliament  should  not  embody,  in  a  clear  and  consistent  code, 
definite  rules  of  Chargeability,  either  relating  to  the  treatment  o£  all 
•diseases,  or  of  all  but  those  specifically  named ;  and  of  Recovery  of  the 
charge  thus  made  from  all  patients  who  are  able  to  pay.  In  our  chapter 
<on  "  The  Scheme  of  Reform,"  we  propose  new  machinery  for  automatically 
making  and  recovering  all  such  charges  that  Parliament  may  from  time 
to  time  impose. 


*  The  question  has  been  raised  of  the  relation  in  which,  with  a  unified  Medical 
Service,  the  nascent  medical  activities  of  the  Local  Education  Authorities  should  be 
piaecd.  The  question  is  one  to  be  determined,  in  our  opinion,  by  the  dominant 
oharacteristic  of  the  service.  Within  the  limits  of  school  age,  the  predominant 
service  should  be  that  of  education;  and  the  responsibility  for  the  normal  child 
filiould  rest  with  the  Local  Education  Authority.  The  (jase  is  different  with  the 
mentally  defective  child,  for  which  the  new  Local  Authority  for  the  mentally 
defective  will  have  the  responsibility;  and  with  the  child  withdrawu  from  school 
for  definite  illness,  for  which  the  Local  Health  Authority  will  be  responsible.  But 
when  the  child,  without  being  so  ill  as  to  be  withdrawn  from  school,  requires  the 
services  of  a  doctor — as,  for  instance,  in  school  medical  inspection,  in  medical  exami- 
nation for  Scholarships,  and  in  the  treatment  of  minor  ailments,  we  suggest  that 
the  Local  Education  Authority  should,  where  the  two  Authorities  are  Committees 
of  the  same  Council,  not  set  up  a  medical  staff  of  its  own,  but  call  in  the  Local 
Health  Authority  as  its  agenb;  just  as  it  does  already  with  regard  to  inspecting  and 
certifying  the  drainage  of  the  school  building.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  children 
in  the  hospitals  and  sanatoria  of  the  Local  Health  Authority  are  in  need  of  education 
t(a  point  now  often  neglected),  we  suggest  that  the  Local  Health  Authority  should 
not  have  its  own  teachers,  but  should  call  in  the  Local  Education  Authority  as  its 
;agent.  The  case  may  be  different  where  (as  at  present  in  England  and  Wales, 
^outside  the  County  Boroughs)  the  two  Authorities  are  not  Committees  of  the  same 
Oouncil,  and  do  not  serve  the  same  areas.  But  even  here  arrangements  could  usually 
he  made  on  similar  lines. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Mentally  Defective. 

The  Mentally  Defective  were  scarcely  alluded  to  in  the  Report  of  183^., 
To-day  in  the  United  Kingdom  they  number,  in  all  their  grades,  more^ 
than  one-sixth  of  the  entire  pauper  host — an  army  approaching  200,000' 
in  number,  constantly  receiving  maintenance  from  the  rates,  in  respect,, 
nominally'  of  their  destitution,  but  really,  as  we  shall  see,  by  reason  of 
their  infirmity.  In  view  of  the  elaborate  investigatioas  of  the  Vice-^ 
Regal  Commission  on  Poor  Law  Reform  in  Ireland  (1902-6)  and  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Care  and  Control  of  the  Feeble-minded 
(1904-8),  although  we  received  some  useful  testimony,  we  have  abstained 
from  doing  more  than  cursorily  surveying  this  part  of  the  field  of  the 
Poor  Law,  and  we  accept  the  valuable  evidence  obtained  by  those  Com- 
missions as  if  given  to  ourselves. 

(a)  The  Rival  Authorities  for  the  Mentally  Defective. 

In  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland  alike,  in  spite  of  minor- 
variations  we  find  the  public  provision  for  the  different  grades  of  the 
Mentally  Defective  everywhere  divided  between  two  or  more  Local 
Authorities  acting  for  the  sam_e  districts  ;  and  supervised  by  two,  by  three- 
and  even  by  four  different  Departments  of  the  National  Government 
with  the  result  that  whilst  there  is,  ia  some  respects,  duplication  and 
overlapping,  the  total  provision  made  is  far  from  satisfactory,  and  we 
have  it  in  evidence  that  there  has  been  considerable  waste  of  money.* 

In  England  and  Wales  it  is,  speaking  generally,  the  County  or  County^ 
Borough  Councilf  acting  through  its  Asylums  Committee,  which  is  the 
Local  Lunacy  Authority,  charged  by  statute  to  make  the  necessary 
institutional  provision  for  persons  certified  to  be  of  unsound  mind,, 
irrespective  of  their  affluence.  If  they,  or  anyone  on  their  behalf,,  repa}^ 
to  the  Council  the  average  weekly  cost  of  their  maintenance  (not  including 
the  cost  of  the  asylum  site  and  buildings),  they  rank  as  "private 
patients,"!  and  are  not  deemed  to  be  in  receipt  of  relief.  But  in  nine^ 
cases  out  of  ten  no  payment  is  made  direct  to  the  Council ;  and  the  sum 
is  then  claimed  from  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Union  in  which  the 
patient  has  a  settlement.  That  Board  endeavours  to  recover  some^ 
contribution  from  the  relatives  liable  to  maintain  the  patient ;  who 
remains  a  pauper  whether  or  not  the  full  cost  is  repaid  to  the  DestitutioiiL 
Authority.  The  relations  legally  liable  for  his  maintenance  also  become^ 
constructively  paupers  by  the  mere  presence  of  a  dependent  in  the  County" 


*  The  Local  Government  Board  for  England  and  Wales  officially  deposed  that: 
"  the  lack  of  co-ordination  between  the  Local  Authorities  who  have  to  deal  with 
lunacy  administration  appears  to  the  Board  to  involve  a  large  amount  of  unneeessari^ 
expenditure.'*  (Eeport  of  Royal  Commission  on  Care  and  Control  ot  the  Feeble- 
minded, 1908,  Vol.  lY.,  Q.  83766,  Par.  14.) 

t  Certain  other  Municipalities,  not  being  County  Boroughs,  are  also  Lunacy- 
Authorities  in  themselves,  for  example,  the  City  of  London  and  twenty  small  towns. 
{Ibid.,  Vol.  YIII.,  p.  336). 

X  The  definition  of  pauper  lunatics  is  merely  "  all  lunatics  who  are  not  entitled 
to  be  classed  as  private  patients  "  (Lunacy  Act,  1891,  Sec.  3).  (Evidence  before  the 
Commission,  Qs.  321,  325.)  If  no  settlement  can  be  discovered,  the  lunatic  has  to 
be  paid  for  from  the  county  rate,  but  is,  nevertheless,  a  pauper. 
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Asylums  as  a  pauper,*    It  is  a  curious  feature  of  the  arrangement  that 
the  Asylums  Committee  of  the  County  or  County  Borough  Council  has 
practically  no  interest  in  managing  its  asylums  economically,  as  the 
victual  weekly  cost  has  to  be  paid  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians  concerned. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  Boards  of  Guardians,  who  pay  the  bill,  hgive  no 
<5onne<ition  whatev^er  with  the  management.    Indeed,  as  we  shall  subse* 
quently  describe,  the  National  Government  chooses  to  make  its  grants-in- 
.^id  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  the  Boards  of  Guardians  a  direct  financial 
inducement  to  get  as  many  persons  as  possible  certified  to  be  of  unsound 
mind,  to  transfer  as  many  of  them  as  possible  to  the  more  expensive 
institutions,  and  to  refrain  from  obtaining  repayment  from  relatives  of 
more  than  a  portion  of  the  cost.f    Meanwhile  the  supervision  and  control 
♦of  the  Local  Lunacy  Authorities  is  divided  among  no  fewer  than  three 
<jrovernment  Departments— the  Home  Office,  the  Lunacy  Commissioners, 
^and  the  Local  Government  BoardJ- — each  of  them,  nominally,  wielding 
peremptory  powers,  but  none  of   them  charged  with  clearly  defined 
responsibility  for  either  the  efficiency  of  the  service  as  a  whole,  or  for j 
'economy,  and  none  of  them  exercising  any  control  over  the  large  Grants- 
in- Aid  that  the  Government  contributes  towards  the  expenditure  of  the  ^ 
Local  Authorities.    The  result  is  that  the  capital  cost  of  a  lunatic  a^sylum 
lias  mounted  up  to  1300,  £400  and  even  to  £500  per  patient,  becausd 
there  is  no  one  Govej  nment  Department  strong  enough  and  expert  enough,  . 
to  combine  technical  and  financial  control ;  and  the  total  cost  of  the  public 
provision  for  persons  certified  to  be  of  unsound  mind  has  risen  in  England 
and  Wales  alone,  to  more  than  £3,000,000  annually. 

The  bulk  of  this  am^ount  is  paid  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians  out  of  the 
Poor  Rates,  But  they,  loo,  make  extensive  provision  of  their  own, 
alongside  that  made  by  the  County  or  Borough  Council  for  the  various 
grades  of  the  Mentally  Defective.  Whilst  more  than  four-fifths  of  the 
persons  actually  certified  to  be  of  Unsound  mind  are  now  in  asylums,  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  have  over  5,000  on  Outdoor  Helief,  and  they  still 
maintain  more  than  11,000  of  these  certified  lunatics,  imbeciles  and  idiots 
in  the  General  Jilixed  Workhouses.  Moreover,  as  has  been  proved  by  the 
^elaborate  investigations  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Care  and  Control 
*of  the  Feeble-minded,  there  is,  in  these  Workhouses,  a  further  contingent 


*  Hence,  in  the  Old-Age  Pensions  Act  of  1908,  when  it  was  desired  to  exclude 
^such  persons  from  the  disabilities  attendant  on  the  receipt  of  parochial  relief,  it 
was  found  necessary  expressly  to  enact  that  the  maintenance  of  a  dependent,  in  an 
sasjhini  skould  not,  for  the  purposes  of  that  Act,  be  deemed  parochial  relief. 

t  In  the  Metropolis  there  is  yet  another  Local  Authority  concerned,  alongside  the 
•County  Oou-.cil  and  the  Boards  of  Gruardians,  namely,  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board.  This  independent  Authority,  the  whole  expenditure  of  which  is  met  from 
the  poor  rate^  besides  providing  hospitals  for  the  infectious  sick  (maintenance  in 
nvhich  is  not  deemed  parochial  relief,  and  is  never  repaid),  has  asylums  for  imbeciles 
and  idiots,  and  special  schools  for  children,  which  are  pauper  institutions.  There  is 
most  extensive  overlapping  between  these  asylums  and  those  of  the  London  County 
^Council,  patients  being  sent,  to  a  great  extent  indiscriminately,  to  the  one  or  the 
mother,  the  Unions  exhibiting  the  most  remarkable  diflerences  in  the  proportion  of 
cases  so  distributed.  We  note  that  it  was  given  in  evidence  that  "in  sending  to 
,[the  County]  Asylums,  the  Medical  Superintendent  [of  the  Poor  Law  Infirmary]  gets- 
a  fee,  but  in  sending  to  the  Metropolitan  Asyluths  Board  Asylums  he  does  not  get  a 
fee."  (Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Care  and  Control  of  the  Feeble-minded,  1908, 
YoL  IV.,  (J.  33915.)    All  such  fees  should  be  merged  in  fixed  salaries.- 

X  We  might  add  the  Board  of  I]ducatioa,  in  respect  of  the  mentally  defective 
•children  now  being  dealt  with  (and  sometinaes.  maintained)  by  the  Local  Education 
Authorities.  -  •  -  - 
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-who  ought  to  be  certified  as  being  distinctly  feeble- minded  "  or  epileptiev 
and  requiring  special  treatment,  numbering,  if  we  may  accept  the  careful 
estimate  made  by  the  Tloyal  Commission  of  12  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of 
the  urban  V/orkhouses,  and  18  per  cent,  of  those  in  tlie  rural  Workhouses, 
at  least  40,000  besides  12,000  more  among  the  paupers  on  Outdoor 
Relief.*  Thus  the  Boards  of  Guardians  of  England  and  Wales,, 
notwithstanding  their  very  free  use  of  the  County  Asylums,  have  to-day 
under  their  own  administration,  nearly  70,000  menially  defective  persons. 
The  Asylums  Committees  of  the  County  and  Borough  Councils,  though 
professedly  the  Local  Lunacy  Authorities,  have  themselves  no  more  than 
120,000. 

There  is  yet  another  Local  Authority  entering  the  field  to  spend  publie 
money  in  providing  for  the  Mentally  Defective.  Under  statutes  of 
1899  and  1902  the  Local  Education  Authority  is  authorised  and  required 
to  provide  for  the  mentally  defective  children,  of  whom  it  appears  there^ 
are  no  fewer  than  47,000,  in  some  cases  up  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  In  . 
London  and  in  some  other  large  towns  special  schools  lor  these  children 
are  being  provided;  they  are  sometimes  "  boarded-out "  in  families  to 
enable  them  to  attend  such  schools  ;  and  they  are  now  even  maintained  in 
resideiitial  schools  at  the  cost  of  the  Education  Rate.  To  quote  the 
phrase  of  one  of  our  colleagues,  in  this  way  "  a  considerable  relief  system 
of  so-called  maintenance  is  growing  up,"  f  without  any  co-ordination  with 
the  Poor  Law^,  or  with  the  Lunacy  Authorities.  In  the  Metropolis,  in 
particular,  the  residential  homes  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
duplicate,  for  so-called  defective  pauper  childien,  the  homes  which  have 
been  established  by  the  Education  Comnarittee  for  school  children  who  are 
equally  defective  though  not  technically  pauper." J  It  happens  now  in 
London  that  a  father  may  find  one  child  thus  taken  off  his  hands  by  the 
Local  Education  Authority,  whilst  another  may  be  sent  to  an  industrial 
school,  and  the  others,  perhaps,  supplied  with  school  dinners,  whilst  he  or 
his  wife  may  be  getting  infirmary  treatment  or  even  Outdoor  Relief, 
without  one  Authority  necessarily  even  knowing  what  the  others  are 
doing.  The  various  authorities  will  even  compete  among  themselves*. 
"  There  has  been  with  us,"  stated  one  witness,  several  times  a  conflict 
between  the  Education  Committee  and  the  Guardians  as  to  who  was. 
responsible"  for  the  custodial  care  of  Mentally  Defective  children. § 

In  Scotland  there  is  a  similar  duplication  of  Authorities,  though  to  a 
lesser  extent.  The  Local  Lunacy  Authorities  are  the  District  Boards  of  , 
Lunacy,  which  are,  in  effect,  district  committees  of  County  Councils  or 
joint  committees  of  groups  of  County  Councils.||  These  District  Boards, 
of  Lunacy  provide  asylums,  to  which  the  Destitution  Authorities  (the 
Parish  Councils)  remit  their  certified  patients,  much  as  in  England  and 
Wales.  The  Parish  Councils,  however,  retain  under  their  own  charge^ 
not  only  a  ^mall  number  of  certified  persons  wdiom  they  maintain  on 
Outdoor  Relief,  but  also  2,780  whom  they  "  board  out "  for  payment  to 
pel  sons  who  make  use  of  the  lunatic's  labour,  and  also  1,300  who  reside, 
in  "  certified  wards  "  of  the  Poorhouses.  In  the  ordinary  wards  of  the 
Poorhouses  it  is  estimated  that  there  are,  in  addition,  at  least  one  or 

*  Eeport  of  Boyal  Commission  on  the  Care  and  Control  of  the  Feeble-minded,, 
1908,  Vol.  YIIL,  pp.  21,  193. 

t  Ibid.,  Vol.  1.  Q.  289  (Mr.  Loch).  t  Hid.,  Vol.  YITJ.,  p.  66. 

§  :hid.,  Yol.  II.  Q.  11320. 

II  In  six  large  towns,  they  are  the  several  Parish  Councils,  namely,,  at  Edinh-nrgh, 
Griasgow,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Leith,  and  Govan.  . . 
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two  thousand  persons  who  ought  to  be  certified  as  distinctly  feeble-minded 
or  epileptic.  Thus  apart  from  the  fact  that  six  important  Parish  Councils 
are  themselves  the  Lunacy  Authorities  as  well  as  the  Destitation 
Authorities,  these  latter  are  actually''  in  charge  of  half  as  many  Mentally 
Defective  persons  as  the  District  Boards  of  Lunacy. 

In  Ireland,  herein  differing  from  Great  Britain,  the  County  Lunatic 
Asylums  are  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Poor  Law,  and  maintenance 
in  them,  even  if  gratuitous,  involves  no  pauperism.  But,  alongside  of  the 
Asylums  Committees  of  the  County  and  Borough  Councils,  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  also  maintain,  out  of  the  Poor  Rate,  as  paupers,  more  than 
3,000  certified  lunatics  and  idiots  in  the  General  Mixed  Workhouses,* 
besides  a  number  more  on  Outdoor  Relief.  Moreover,  there  are  estimated 
to  be,  in  these  Workhouses,  at  lea-t  6,0u0  more  who  ought  to  be  certified 
as  distinctly  feeble-minded,  and  needing  appropriate  treatment. t  Thus 
the  Boards  of  Guardians  in  Ireland  have  under  their  own  charge  half 
as  many  Mentally  Defective  persons  as  the  Local  Lunacy  Authorities 
themselves. 

We  have  still  to  mention  the  asylums  for  inebriates,  which  are  main- 
tained  in  one  or  two  cases  by  Local  Authorities,  and  elsewhere  by 
voluntary  committees  administering  funds  which  are  almost  entirely 
derived  from  the  rates  and  taxes ;  and  the  special  institutions  for 
epileptics,  which  two  or  three  Boards  of  Guardians  have  combined  to 
establish.  J 

(b)  The  Mentally  Defective  under  the  Poor  Law. 
Apart  from  the  unnecessary  expense  to  the  public,  and  the  wanton 
undermining  of  family  responsibility,  that  this  overlapping  and  confusion 
of  Authorities  necessarily  causes,  we  find  grave  deficiencies  in  the  service 
itself.  We  have  been  painfully  impressed,  in  our  visits  to  the  General 
Mixed  Workhouses  in  England,  Wales  and  Ireland,  with  the  almost 
universal  herding  of  the  idiots,  imbeciles,  epileptics  and  feeble-minded  of 
all  grades  indiscriminately  with  the  other  inmates  of  these  institutions. § 
This  is  an  extensive,  and,  we  regret  to  say,  contrary  to  the  usaal  im- 
pression, an  increasing  evil.  In  1859  there  were,  in  all  the  Workhouses 
of  England  and  Wales,  onJy  7,963  persons  certified  to  be  of  unsound  inind. 
In  1906  there  were  in  these  same  Workhouses  no  fewer  than  11,151,||  an 

*  "  On  March  11th,  1905,  hmatics  and  idiots  to  the  number  of  3,165  were  inmates 
of  Workhoufes,  and  the  greater  number  of  them,  it  may  be  as3umed,  are  chronic  or 
harmless,  though  some  are  excitable  and  troublesome.  Others,  again,  are  in  need  of 
special  skilled  care,  owing  to  filthy  or  degraded  habits."    {Ihid.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  38.) 

t  Eoyal  Commission  on  the  Care  and  Control  of  the  Feeble-minded,  1908, 
Yol.  Ylll..  p.  424 ;  Report  of  Yice-Eegal  Commission  on  Poor  Law  Reform  in 
Ireland,  1906,  Yol.  1. 

t  This  has  been  done  by  the  Manchester  and  Chorlton  Unions,  and  by  tLose 
of  Birmingham,  Aston,  and  King's  Norton.  Authority  for  similar  action  has  been 
obtained  by  the  Liverpool  and  West  Derby  Cnions,  and  by  those  of  Croydon, 
Kingston,  and  Richmond,  but  these  schemes  have  not  yet  been  carried  out. 

§  In  the  majority  of  Rural  Workhouses  which  I  visited,"  reports  our  Medical 
Investigator,  **  the  practice  is  to  provide  no  separate  accommodation  for  imbeciles, 
either  as  to  dormitories,  or  as  to  dayrooms.  They  live  and  sleep  and  eat  with 
other  inmates."  (Report  ...  on  the  present  Methods  of  Administering  Indoor  and 
Outdoor  Medical  Relief,  by  Dr.  J.  McYail,  1907,  p.  25.) 

II  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Care  and  Control  of  the  Feeble-minded, 
1908,  Yol.  lY.,  Q.  33765  (Par.  3j. 

This  is  irrespective  of  6,591  in  the  institutions  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 
The  number  oi'  Out«door  Relief  had  remained  practically  stationary  at  about  6,700  ; 
notwithstanding  that  the  number  sent  to  County  or  Borough  Asylums  had  risen 
from  16,369  to  85,9c^0.  {Ibid.) 
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increase  during  the  foity-seven  years  of  40  per  cent.  And  though  the: 
numbers  of  these  actually  certified  persons  has,  of  recent  years,  remained 
nearly  stationary,  by  no  means  all  the  imbeciles  are  certified  as  such  ;: 
and,  with  the  change  that  has  ec  me  over  the  WoikhoUse  population,  the 
proportion  of  those  who  ought  to  be  certified  as  distinctly  feeble-minded 
is  now  estimated  to  amount,  in  addition  to  the  certified  lunatics  and 
idiots,  in  Urban  Unions  to  more  than  12  per  cent.,  and  in  Rural  Unions 
to  more  th?.n  18  per  cent.,  of  the  total. ^  The  total  number  of  mentally 
defective  persor.s  now  residing  m  the  ordinary  wards  of  the  General 
Mixed  Workhouses  of  the  United  Kingdom  must  amount  to  more  than 
60,0004 1  ;  \v 

These  60^,000  persons,  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  exhibiting  all  grades 
of  mental  defectiveness,  are  receiving  practically  nothing  in  the  way  of 
ameliorative  treatment.  We  do  not  suggesfc  that  all  the  60,000  are 
siitfering,  either  in  body  or  mind,  from  this  lack  of  special  care  or  treat- 
ment. In  kiany  a  small  rural  Workhouse,  under  a  kindly  Master  and 
Matron^  among  companions  in  misfortune  who  happen  not  to  tease  or' 
wrangle,  we  have  found  the  merely  feeble-minded  middle-aged  men  and 
women  harmlessly  and  happily  employed.  Fut  we  h*rjve  ourselves' 
witnessed  terrible  sights.  We  have  seen  feeble-mird^d  boys  growing  up 
in  the  Workhouse  year  after  year  untaught  and  untrained,  alternately 
neglected  and  totn  ented  by  the  other  inmates,  because  it  had  iabt  occurred  ' 
to  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  send  them  to  (and  to  pay  for  them  at)  a-' 
suitable  in stitution.J  We  have  ourselves  seen — what  one  of  the  Local. 
Goveinmient  poard  Inspectors  describes  as  of  common  occurrence§^ — 
"  idiots  whb  are  phys'cally  offensive  of  mischievous,  or  so  noisy  as  to 
create  disturbance  by  day  and  by  night  v\ith  their  howls,"  living  in  the 
ordinary  wards,  to  the  perpetnar  annoyance  and  disgust  of  the  other 
inmates.  We  have  seen  imbeciles  annoying  the  sane,  and  the  sane 
tornienting  the  imbeciles.  We  have  seen  half-witted  women  nursing  the 
sick,  feeble-minded  women  in  charge  of  the  babies,  and  imbecile  old  men 
put  to  look  after  the  boys  out  of  school  houis.  We  have  seen  expeetnnt 
irbthers,  who  have  cbme  in  for  their  confinements,  by  day  and  by  night 


*  I6ic?.,  Vol.  VIII.,  pp,  21-193. 

t  Some  of  them  are  among  the  most  incorrigible  and  hopeless  of  the  "  Ins-and- 
outs."  "  Of  6,538  men,  3,318  women,  and  192  children,  993  were  admitted  three  times 
[to  the  Workhouses  in  Glasgow]  during  the  year  1905,  512  four  times,  290  five  times, 
164  six  times,  and  so  forth  ;  and  it  was  alleged  that  the  bulk  of  these  '  ins-and-outs  ' 
were  mentally  defective  persons  who  could  not  be  certified  as  '  Lunatics,'  and  should  , 
be  detained  compulsory  in  Poorhcuses  or  Labour  Colonies."  {Ibid..,  Vol.  VIII., 
p.  196  (Scotland,  Glasgow).)  Of  a  certain  group  of  feeble-minded  paupers  it  was 
reported  that  "  nine  of  these  Lave  been  inmates  of  the  "Workhouse  on  several  previoas 
occasions :  they  belong  to  that  class  who  manage  in  fair  weather  to  obtain  a  living  by 
begging,  hayvking,  or  odd  jobs,  but  are  driven  into  the  House  by  stress  of  weather. 
Under  proper  care  they  would  be  able  to  earn  the  greater  portion  of  their  keep." 

{ihid.,  Vol.  vm.  p,  5.) 

X  An  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board  deposes  that  "  the  provision  for 

the  training  of  feeb[le-minded  children  is  absolutely  inadequate.    I  was  at  P  

the  other  day.  ,  Thc}^  have  got  about  a  dozen  children  in  the  imbecile  block  of  the , 
Workhouse,  simply  because  they  can  find  no  place  to  which  they  can  send  them  to 
be  trained"  (ibid.,  Vol,  I.,  Q.  2199  ;  Vol.  VIIL,  p.  37)— except,  that  is  to  say,  for  a 
substantial  payment.  "  Special  provision  is  called  for  for  the  .  .  .  defective  children 
attending  the  Workhouse  schools  as  also  for  the  .  .  .  defective  children  who  were  in 
the  Workhouses  .  .  .  none  of  these  appeared  to  me  beyond  the  reach  of  special 
trainiug,''    {Ibid.,  p.  20.) 

§  Thirty-third  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Local  Goveinment  Board  for  England  and, 
Wales,  1903-4;  Appendix  B.,  p.  184  (Mr.  Preston-Thomas's  Report). 


working,  eating  and  sleeping  in  close  companionship  wit-h  idiots  and 
imbeciles  of  revolting  habits  and  hideous  appearance.  "I  have  known,'' 
testifies  Dr.  Milsom  Rhodes,  "  a  noisy  dement  in  the  next  bed  to  a  ease  of 
acute  pneumonia,  to  whom  sleep  was  an  absolute  necessity,  a  sine  qua 
non  she  had  small  chance  of  obtaining."*  "  All  over  England,  urban  a,nd 
rural,"  says  our  own  Medical  Investigator,  epilepti<is  are  found  lodged,  in 
Workhouses  a;nd  Poor  Law  infirmaries.  Sometimes  there  are  only  a  very 
few  .  .  .  sometimes  as  many  as  fifty.  Often  they  occupy  day  rooms  and 
dormitories  along  with  ordinary-  or  imbecile  inmates.  .  .  .  In  smaller 
Workhouses  in  the  rural  districts  the  arrangements  are  usually  most 
inadequate.  .  .  .  The  epileptics  may  not  have  suitable  and  sufficient 
outdoor  employment,  they  cannot  have  the  best  kind  of  supervision,  nor 
be  preserved  against  irritation  by  their  companions,  and  the  spectacle  of 
their  seizures  is  detrimental  to  ordinary  inmates  "f  The  Irish  Work- 
houses, declares  the  General  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  as 
is  only  too  obvious  to  anyone  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
them/'  are  "  under  existing  management  .  .  .  most  unsuitable  places  for 
the  accommodation  of  persons  of  unsound  mind,  and  .  ,  .  the  condition  of 
the  latter  at  present  housed  in  these  establishments  is  in  many  instances 
disgraceful." X  We  cannot  but  agree  with  our  own  Medical  Investigator 
that  this  "  herding  of  imbeciles  with  the  ordinary  inmates  of  a  Workhouse 
is  injurious  to  both.  .  .  .  The  sane-minded  should  not  be  compelled  to 
have  continually  amongst  them  the  victims  of  imbecility  and  the  gibbering 
speech  and  untidy  habits  of  some  of  the  afflicted.*'§ 

The  evil  consequences  of  this  herding  in  the  Workhouses  of  the 
mentally  defective  with  the  sane  have  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  for 
the  last  two  decades.  For  at  least  twelve  years  they  have  been  referred 
to,  almost  every  year,  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  England  and  Wales,  ||  yet  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  move 
the  Boards  of  Guardians  to  reform.  To  them,  indeed,  by  their  very 
nature  as  Destitution  Authorities,  the  idea  of  ameliorative  treatment 
does  not  seem  to  occjr.  What  they  are  doing  is  merely  "  relieving 
destitution."  For  these  unfortunate  imbeciles  and  epileptics,  as  for  all 
other  paupers,  "  the  system  of  indoor  relief "  is,  as  Mr.  Adrian,  the 
Legal  Adviser  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  has  pointed  out,  legally 
only,  "a  housing  system.''^    It  was  in  vain  that  the  scandal  of  the 


*  Eeport  of  Eoyal  Commission  on  Care  and  Control  of  the  Feeble-minded,  1908, 
Vol.  L,  p.  549  (Dr.  J.  M.  Ehodes). 

t  Report  ....  on  the  Present  Methods  of  Administering  Indoor  and  Outdoor 
Medical  Relief,  by  Dr.  McYail,  1907,  pp.  53-54.  An  epileptic  boy  of  sixteen,  placed 
in  the  ordinary  TV ard  of  a  Workhouse  infirmary  (where  there  was  only  one  night 
nurse  to  six  room.3  and  forty- nine  patients),  was  found  dead  in  the  morning,  having 
suffocated  himself.    (Times,  August  5th,  1938.) 

X  Eeport  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Care  and  Control  of  the  Feeble- 
minded, 1908,  Yol.  YIIL,  p.  419  (Ireland). 

§  Eeport.  ,  .  on  the  Present  Methods  of  Administering  Indoo?  and  Outdoor 
Medical  Belief,  by  Dr.  McYail,  1907,  p.  54.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  the 
removal  of  "the  imbecile  or  semi-imbecile  from  the  Workhouses  .  .  .  would  add 
immensely  to  the  comfort  of  the  sane  old  folk."  (Evidence  before  the  Commission, 
Appendix  Ho,  LI.  (Par.  10)  to  Yol.  YIl.) 

II  We  feel  that  one  of  the  Inspectors,  Mr.  Preston-Thomas,  deserves  qredit  for  his 
persistence  in  exposing  what  he  rightly  describss  as  "one  of  the  greatest  blots  on 
Poor  Law  administration."  (Twenty-eighth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  1898-99,  Appendix  B.) 

^  Eeport  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  the  Care  and  Control  of  ^the  Feeble-minded, 
1908,  Yol.  YIII.,p.  33.  ... 
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retention  of  imbeciles  and  idiots  in  the  old  people's  wards  of  the 
Workhouses  was  pointed  out  in  one  of  the  Reports  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission  on  the  Aged  Poor.*  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1899  recommended  the  removal  of  all 
mentally  defective  persons  from  the  Workhouses. f  Ten  years  have 
elapsed  since  that  recommendation,  and  the  number  of  mentally  defective 
persons  in  the  Workhouses  is  actually  greater  than  at  that  date.  So 
obstinate  a  neglect  to  carry  out  an  obvious  reform  provokes  enquiry  into 
its  cause.  We  think  we  are  not  wrong  in  attributing  the  retention  of 
these  60,000  mentally  defective  persons  in  the  Workhouses  to  the  fact 
that  their  labour  is  found  useful — in  the  small  ruial  Workhouses,  indeed, 
actually  indispensable  to  their  administration  on  present  lines.  We 
have  ourselves  been  informed,  in  Workhouse  after  Workhouse,  that  they 
had  to  rely  on  the  imbeciles  for  practically  all  the  manual  work  of  the 
establishment.  We  gather  that  it  was  principally  on  this  ground  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  for  England  and  Wales  did  not  issue  an 
Order  requiring  compliance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  House  of 
Commons  Committee  of  1899,  and  the  removal  of  all  imbeciles  from  the 
Workhouses. J  The  President  seems  to  have  been  advised  that,  without 
the  mentally  defective  women  in  particular,  the  General  Mixed  Work- 
house in  the  rural  Unions  could  not  be  carried  on.  "  If,"  said  an 
objector,  "you  remove  the  feeble-minded  women  from  the  Workhouse 
who  will  do  the  scrubbing  ?"§ 

(c)  The  Mentally  Defective  under  the  Local  Lunacy 

AUTHOBITIES. 

We  turn  now  to  the  100,000  mentally  defective  pauper  patients  in  the 
County  and  Borough  ^  sylums  in  England  and  Wales  and  the  District 
Asylums  in  Scotland.  Built  and  equipped  at  great  expense,  by  the 
watchful  care  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  in  England  and  Wales  and 
the  General  Board  of  Lunacy  in  Scotland,  well  staffed  with  doctors  and 
nurses,  and  maintained  at  a  cost  for  annual  maintenance  alone  of  some- 
thing like  £8,000,000  annually,  these  180  institutions  have  become  highly 
efficient  mental  hospitals  for  brain  disease.  Whilst  many  cases  are 
permanent  and  hopeless,  some  10,000  patients  are  discharged  annually  as 
cured.  The  average  stay  of  all  the  patients,  indeed,  works  out  at  less 
than  five  yeais;  and  of  the  curable  cases  the  majority  remain  under 
treatment  only  a  few  months. 

Here  the  great  blot  appears  to  us  to  be  the  stigma  of  pauperism,  which 
is,  in  England  and  Wales,  needlessly  and  uselessly  inflicted  on  these 
persons  and  on  their  relations  : — 

"  The  households  in  -which  the  presence  of  a  mentally  afflicted  member  of  the 
faii.ily  is  a  danger,  a  degradation  and  an  intolerable  burden,  are  not  necessarily 
those  of  paupers  .  .  .  many  of  "  the  so-called  pauper  pat^ients  have  never 
been  in  a  Workhouse,  and  some  of  them  cost  the  local  rates  nothing  at  all. 
Many  of  them  are  children  of  small  farmers,  tiadesmen  in  a  pmall  way  of 
business,  clerks,  artisans  and  olheis,  who,  unalDle  to  pay  the  full  charge,  are 
yet  able  to  contribute  5s.  or  6s.  per  week,  or  even  more,  for  the  maintenance 


*  Eeport  of  Koyal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor,  1895  (Mr.  Henry  Broadhuret's 
Minority  Eeport). 

t  Report  of  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Cottage  Homes 
Bill,  1899. 

X  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Care  and  Control  of  the  Feeble-minded,  1908, 
Vol.  I.  Q.  106  (Mr.  Adrian). 

§  Ibid.,  Yo\.  I.,  (?.  887.  : 
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and  training  of  their  children.  In  order  to  make  up  the  full  charge  of  from 
10s.  6d.  to  14s.  per  week,  the  parents  pay  their  contributions  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  who  receive  the  4s.  grant,  add  to  it  the  parents'  contributions,  and 
thus,  in  Bome  instances,  make  up  the  required  amount.  This  pauperises  the 
the  parent,  though  it  does  not  do  so  in  the  case  of  children  sent  to  blind  or 
deaf  and  dumb  institutions,  or  educated  at  Public  Elementary  Schools,  where^the 
schooling  is  paid  for  out  of  the  rates,  or  even  in  the  case  of  criminal  or  neglected 
children  sent  to  reformatory  or  industrial  schools."* 

The  case  is  all  the  harder  when  a  wife,  a  child,  or  a  parent  is  com- 
pulsorily  removed  to  an  asylum,  on  the  ground  of  possible  danger,  or 
even  merely  of  annoyance  to  the  neighbours.  The  relations  liable  are 
then  called  upon  to  contribute  10s.  or  12s.  a  week,  on  pain  of  being 
stigmatised  as  paupers  and  deprived  of  the  franchise.  Indeed,  unless 
they  take  care  to  make  the  full  payment  direct  to  the  County  or  Borough 
Council,  they  will,  notwithstanding  their  repaj'-ment  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians  of  the  whole  of  the  cost,  still  leave  the  patient  a  pauper, 
and  included  in  the  statistics  of  pauperism  : — 

*'The  evidence  shows  that  the  division  between  pauper  and  non-pauper  is 
quite  unreal  in  the  case  of  the  mentally  defective.  The  son  of  respectable 
parents,  who  is  permanently  supported,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  relatives  and 
friends,  requires,  as  mentally  defective,  the  same  treatment  as  another  person 
whose  relatives  and  friends  cannot  help  him  at  all ;  and  the  greater  or  less 
possibility  of  obtaining  payment  for  the  treatment — the  more  or  less  poverty  or 
destitution — is  not  the  dividing  line  in  these  cases,  but  the  existence  of  or 
non-existence  of  mental  disease. "f 

In  Scotland,  the  Court  of  Session  has  held  that  the  maintenance  of  a 
dependent  of  unsound  mind  out  of  the  Poor  Kate  does  not  pauperise 
those  responsible  for  him.  J 

In  Ireland  the  patient  in  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum  has,  from  first  to 
last,  no  connection  with  the  Poor  Law,  and  even  if  he  is  treated  gratuitously, 
neither  he  nor  his  relatives  are  thereby  made  paupers. 

(d)  The  Recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commisslok  on  the 

Feeble-minded. 

We  are  relieved  from  formulating  a>nj  judgment  of  our  own  upon  the 
Mentally  Defective  under  the  Poor  Law,  by  the  autlioritative  findings 
and  unanimous  recommendations,  not  only  of  the  Yice-Kegal  Commission 
on  Poor  Law  Reform  in  Ireland  (1902-1906),  but  now  also  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Care  and  Control  of  the  Feeble-minded  (1904-1908). 
The  latter  extend  to  the  whole  range  of  the  Mentally  Defective,  from  the 
merely  feeble-minded  child,  the  inebriate  unable  to  restrain  himself  from 
alcohol  and  the  sane  epileptic,  up  to  the  dangerous  lunatic  and  the 
undeveloped  idiot.  With  regard  to  the  whole  of  this  army  of  poor 
personSj  probably  approaching  200,000  in  number,  being  more  than  one- 
«ixth  of  the  entire  pauper  host,  the  Royal  Commission  is  emphatic  in  its 
judgment  that  "  a  Poor  Law  Authority  cannot  suitably  undertake  the 
<iare  of  the  Mentally  Defective."!  Both  Commissions  are  decisive  in 
their  recommendation  that  the    Mentally  Defective  should  be  wholly 


*  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Care  and  Control  of  the  Feeble- 
minded, 1908,  Yol.  YIIL,  pp.  64,  56. 
t  Ihid.,  Yol.  YIII.,  p.  53. 

t  Palmer  v.  Russell  and  Others,  1871, 10  M.  185 ;  P.L.M.,  1871-2,  182. 
§  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Care  and  Control  of  the  Feeble-minded, 
1908,  Yol.  YIII.,  p.  84.. 
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removed  from  the  Workhouses.^  It  is  accordingly  recommended  that 
the  Mentally  Defective  of  all  grades  and  all  ages  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  Poor  Law,  and  that  the  Destitution  Authority  should  henceforth 
have  nothing  to  do  with  their  maintenance  or  treatment.  It  is  declared 
to  be 

"  The  mental  condition  of  these  persons,  and  neither  their  poverty  nor  their 
crime,"  that  "  is  the  real  ground  of  their  claim  for  help  from  the  State.  It 
follows  that  their  aid  and  supervision  should  be  undertaken  by  some  powerful 
local  Authority,  who  can  ensure  that  they  will  receive  it  from  other  quarters  or^ 
failing  this,  will  provide  it  themselves.  Hitherto,  a  large  number  of  adults,, 
young  persons,  and  children,  who  cannot  be  certified  under  the  Lunacy  and 
Idiots  Acts  have  been  supported  by  Public  Authorities  as  paupers,  on  the 
ground  of  destitution,  or,  as  prisoners,  on  account  of  their  crime,  but  they  have 
not  been  dealt  with  primarily  on  the  ground  of  their  mental/defect."t 

"  In  the  development  of  any  organisation  for  the  care  of  the  Mentally  Defective,, 
the  precedent  of  the  Lunacy  Acts  should,  we  think,  bs  followed,  rather  than  the 
precedent  of  the  Poor  Law.  Under  the  Lunacy  Acts,  intervention  is  due  to  the 
existence  of  mental  incapacity ;  under  the  Poor  Law  to  the  existence  of  poverty 
and  destitution. "j: 

"If  there  is  to  be  co-ordination  between  the  Authorities  and  agencies 
concerned,  it  is  essential  that  the  care  of  the  Mentally  Defective  should  be  made 
a  duty  not  of  the  Poor  Law  Authorities,  but  of  specially  qualified  Authorities 
organised  with  that  object. "§ 

"  There  should  be  one  Authority  in  the  County  or  County  Borough,  which 
should  have  supervision  of  all  institutions  for  the  Mentally  Defective,  and  be 
able,  through  its  Medical  Officers  and  by  its  annual  survey  of  all  cases,  to  ensure 
that  the  institutions  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  used  each  ■  for  its  several 
purposes,  and  that  those  persons  who  require  custodial  treatment  should  be 
passed  on  to  institutions  fitted  for  them."|| 

The  LocaJ  Education  Authority  should  giv&  up  the  provision  that  it  is 
beginning  to  make  for  mentally  defective  children. 1[ 

"The  fact  that  there  was  throughout  and  for  ail  purposes  one  single  and 
responsible  Authority  would  make  irrelevant  all  proposals  for  the  transfer  of  the 
child  at  a  certain  age  from  one  Authority  to  another,  as,  for  instance,  as  some 
have  suggested,  at  sixteen,  or  any  age  up  to  twenty-one,  from  the  care  of  the 
Education  Authority  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  from  them  to  the  Lunacy 
Authority.  Whatever  the  mentally  defective  person  might  be,  and  in  whatever 
way  the  Local  Authority  might  provide  for  his  maintenance,  he  would  remain 
under  the  care  and  control  of  one  Local  Authority  only."** 

It  is  accordingly  recommended  that  the  entire  responsibility  for  the 
Mentally  Defective  of  all  grades  and  at  all  ages  should  be  entrusted  in 
England,  Wales,  and  Ireland  to  a  committee  of  the  County  or  County 
Borough  Council,  to  be  called  the  Committee  for  the  Mentally  Defective,, 
in  which  the  existing  Asylums  Committee  would  be  merged,  and  in  Scot- 
land to  the  County  Councils  and  principal  Town  Councils,  from  which  the 
District  Boards  of  Lunacy  are  at  present  selected. 


*  With  regard  to  Ireland,  "  at  least  sevent}-  witnesses  recommended  that  aU 
lunatics  should  be  transferred  from  Workhouses  to  asylums,  'and  no  evidence  was- 
given  in  favour  of  a  continuance  of  the  present  .system."  (Report  of  the  Yice-Eegal 
Commission  on  Poor  Law  Reform  in  Ireland,  1906,  Yol.  I.,  p.  37.) 

t  Report  of  the  Royal  Commisfeion  on  the  Care  and  Control  of  the  Feeble-miadted> 
1908,  Yol.  YIiI.,  p.  7. 

X  Ibid.,  p.  64.  §  Ihjd.,  p.  66.  II  :Qfid.,  p.  176. 

^  We  cannot  but  conclude  that  there  should  be  such  a  unification  of  Authorities 
as  should  operate,  so  as  to  ,  dispense  with  this  duplication  or  even  triplication  of 
certificates  and  orders,  from  the  officers  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  and  the  Asylum;^ 
Board,  the  Education  Authority,  and  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  under  the  Lunacy  Act. 
The  children  in  the  diflfereut  institutions  and  under  the  different  Aathorities  appear 
to  be  more  homogeneous  than  the  syslem  of  certificates  that  separates  and  classifies 

them.    {Ibid.,  ip.  78.)  ,  v  

**  J6ifZ.,  p.  107.  .    ;  ,   -  >  -    V  :  : 


(e)  The  Withdrawal  of  the  Mentally  Defective  fkSom  the 

Poor  Law,  ■ 

We  do  not  see  how,  in  face  of  the  facts  now  definitely  revealed,  and  of 
the  unanimous  recommendations  of  so  authoritative  a  Commission,  any 
other  conclusion  is  possible.  We  entirely  concur  in  these  recommenda- 
tions, and  we  are  glad  to  find  ourselves,  on  this  point,  in  agreement  with 
the  majority  of  our  colleagues.  We,  however,  think  that  the  withdrawal 
from  the  Destitution  Authorities  of  so  large  a  number  of  paupers  as 
200,000,  and  [.articularly  the  complete  removal  of  the  whole  class  of  the 
feeble-minded  from  the  WorkLouseSj  entails,  in  practice,  the  break-up  of 
the  Poor  Law  system.  Tlie  Royal  Commission  on  the  Care  and  Control 
of  the  Feeble-minded  has  come,  in  fact,  with  regard  to  all  grades  of  the  ' 
Mentally  Defective,  to  the  same  conclusions  to  which  ^ve,  with  regard  to 
the  children  and  the  sick,  have  concurrently  been  driven,  namely,  the 
supersession  of  the  Destitution  Authority  in  favour  of  an  Authority 
dealing  with  these  patients  in  respect  of  the  caute  and  character  of  their- 
distress.  It  would  indeed  be  strange  to  ren.ove  from  the  charge  of  the 
Destitution  Authority,  from  the  demoralising  General  Mixed  Workhouse, 
and  fj  om  the  stigma  of  pauperism,  the  inebriates,  the  feeble-minded  and 
the  epileptics,  and  to  leave  in  the  same  unsatisfactory  conditions  the  . 
promising  children  and  the  curable  sick.  We  may  confidently  predict 
that,  unless  we  break  up  the  Destitution  Authority,  and  allocate  to  the 
more  specialised  Local  Authorities  the  classes  with  which  they  severally 
deal,  we  shall  find,  years  hence,  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse  continuing 
still  in  existence,  and  the  imbeciles  and  feeble-minded  still  herding  within 
its  walls. 

(f)  Conclusions. 
We  have  therefore  t;o  report : — 

1.  That  the  existing  provision  for  the  Mentally  Defective  persons 
maintained  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  public  expense,  probably 
approaching  200,000  in  number,  is  far  from  satisfactory. 

2.  That  the  existence  everywhere  of  rival  Local  Authorities  maintain- 
ing the  Mentally  Defective,  and  the  division  of  the  supervision  and 
control  over  their  work  among  three  (or  even  four)  different  Government 
Departments,  no  one  of  which  has  full  responsibility,  or  combines  in  itself 
technical  knowledge  and  financial  control,  involves — to  use  the  emphatic 
words,  formally  given  in  evidence,  of  the  L(  cal  Government  Board  for 
England  and  Wales — "a  large  amount  of  unnecessary  expenditure." 

3.  That  the  continued  detention  in  the  General  Mixed  Workhouses  of 
England,  Wales  and  Ireland,  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  those  of  Scotland, 
of  no  fewer  than  60,000  Mentally  Defective  persons,  including  not  a  few 
children,  without  education  or  ameliorative  treatment,  and  herded  indis- 
crimately  with  the  sane,  amounts  to  a  public  scandal. 

4.  That  the  practice  of  Ireland,  where  the  inmates  of  the  County 
Lunatic  Asylums  are  wholly  unconnected  with  the  Poor  Law,  and  are  not 
stigmatised  as  paupers,  should  be  adopted  for  Great  Britain. 

5.  That  we  concur  with  the  Vice-Regal  Commission  cn  Poor  Law 
Reform  in  Ireland  in  thinking  that  all  persons  of  unsound  mind,  whatever 
their  mental  state,  and  whatever  their  age,  should  be  eveiy where  wholly 
removed  from  the  Workhouses. 
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G.  That,  in  the  words  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Care  and 
Control  of  the  Feeble-minded,  it  is  the  mental  condition  of  these  persons,, 
and  neither  their  poverty  nor  their  crime  "  that  "  is  the  real  ground  of 
their  claim  for  help  from  the  State." 

7.  That  we  accordingly  concur  with  that  Commission  in  the  view  that 
all  grades  of  the  Mentally  Defective  (including  the  feeble-minded,  the 
epileptics,  the  inebriates,  the  imbeciles,  the  lunatics  and  the  idiots)  should,, 
at  all  ages^  be  wholly  withdrawn  from  the  charge  of  the  Destitution 
Authorities,  and  from  pauperism,  as  well  as  from  the  Local  Education 
Authorities,  and  that  the  entire  responsibility  for  their  discovery,  cer« 
tification  and  appropriate  treatment  (whether  institutional  or  domiciliary) 
should  be  entrusted  in  England,  Wales  and  Ireland,  to  the  County  and 
County  Borough  Councils,  acting  by  statutory  Committees  for  the  Mentally 
Defective,  in  which  the  present  Asylums  Committees  would  be  merged^ 
and  in  Scotland  to  the  County  Councils  and  principal  Town  Councils, 
from  which  the  District  Boards  of  Lunac}^  are  (with  the  exception  of  six 
towns)  selected. 

'  8.  That  the  whole  duty  of  supervision  and  control  of  the  action  of  the 
Local  Authorities  in  respect  of  the  Mentally  Defective,  including  the 
administration  of  the  Grants-in-Aid,  should  be  concentrated,  in  England 
(including  Wales),  Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively,  in  a  single  self- 
contained  and  fully-equipped  Division  or  Department,  concerned  with  the 
Mentally  Defective  alone,  however  that  Division  or  Department  may  be 
grouped  with  others  under  a  Minister  responsible  to  Parliament. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Aged  and  Infikm. 
The  Aged  and  Infirm,  who  constitute  about  one-third  of  the  entire 
pauper  host,  make  up  the  most  baffling  of  the  categories  into  which  the 
non-able-bodied  poor  are,  under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  and  the 
Orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  England  and  Wales,  officially 
classified.  It  is  to  be  noted  that,  ever  since  the  Elizabethan  Poor  Law, 
the  Old  and  Impotent — who  have  since  been  officially  designated  the 
Aged  and  Infirm — are  always  referred  to  as  forming  one  and  the  same 
class,  of  which  no  official  definition  has  ever  been  given.*  The  persons 
included  in  this  class  from  time  to  time,  by  the  instructions  of  the  Central 
Autliority  and  ihe  practice  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  in  England,  Wales,, 
and  Ireland  and  the  Parish  Councils  in  Scotland,  comprise,  in  fact,  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  children  only  excepted.  We  find  among 
them  persons  so  sick  as  to  require  continuous  medical  treatment  and 
nursing ;  others  so  mentally  defective  as  to  be  continuously  under 
restraint ;  others  on  the  verge  of  imbecility;  others,  again,  so  fully 
ablebodied  and  intelligent  as  to  be  given  quite  a  fair  day's  work.  No 
man  or  woman  is  too  young  to  be  comprised  within  this  class,  if  only 

*  It  will  be  remembered  that  there  was  originally  no  separate  provision  even  for 
the  acutely  or  temporarily  sick,  who  fell  also  into  this  class.  On  the  other  hand^ 
old  age  alone  may  not  have  secured  admission  to  it,  so  long  as  physical  and  mental 
vigour  lasted.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of  1834-1847,  the  aged 
and  infirm  were  (omitting  the  case  of  children)  the  exact  complement  of  the  able- 
bodied  (in  the  sense  of  those  able  to  be  employed  for  hire) .  This,  at  any  rate,  as 
regards  men,  appears  still  to  be  the  legal  classification  under  the  Scottish  Poor  LaWy 
and  under  the  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order  in  England  and  Wales.  *'Tbe 
Local  Government  Board,"  deposed  one  of  its  Inspectors,  "always  decline  to  fix  an 
age,  because  one  man  may  be  quite  able-bodied  at  seventy,  and  another  man  may  not 
be  able-bodied  at  sixty-five."  (Report  of  House  of  Commons  Select  Committee:^ 
on  Aged  Deserving  Poor,  1899,  Q.  2265.)  In  support  of  this  contention  it  may  he- 
pointed  out  that  the  Workhouse  classification  required  by  the  General  Consolidated 
Order  refers  not  to  the  aged  at  all,  but  to  men  and  women,  infirm  through  age ^, 
or  any  other  cause."  Thus,  it  has  been  contended  by  strict  administrators  that^ 
in  granting  Outdoor  Relief  to  really  able-bodied  men  of  seventy,  Boards  of  Guardians, 
are  '*  going  behind "  that  Order— to  use  a  phrase  from  Mr.  Pell's  examination  of 
Mr.  KnoUy's,  Local  Government  Board  Inspector,  in  Report  of  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Aged  Poor,  1895,  Od.  7684,  Yol.  11.,  Qs.  835-849.  See  also,  in  the  sam& 
Report,  the  entertaining  cross-examination  of  a  pertinacious  "  strict  administrator  " 
by  the  Royal  Commissioner  who  represented  the  Local  Government  Board.  "If 
I  might  answer  by  a  question,"  said  this  witness,  "  I  should  like  to  know  what  is 
meant  by  *  aged  '  .  .  .  Very  often  a  case  comes  up  that  is  over  sixty,  and  I  think 
that  there  is  nothing  at  all  the  matter  with  that  man  or  with  that  woman,  and  I 
maintain  as  Chairman  that  that  is  an  able-bodied  person,  although  he  or  she  may 
be  over  sixty."  The  Royal  Commissioner  was  reduced  to  retorting:  "  Leave  those 
cases  alone;  you  may  say  that  that  class  of  case  comes  under  the  Prohibitory  Order,, 
but  I  say  that  the  cases  of  persons  not  able-bodied  do  not  come  under  the  Prohibitory 
Order."  {Ibid.,  Yol.  II.,  C's.  4486-4488.)  What,  in  fact,  has  happened  since  1834, 
in  England  and  Scotland  alike,  has  been,  without  alteration  of  the  Statute  or  the 
Orders,  a  silent,  gradual  shifting  of  the  classification,  the  temporarily  sick  and  the- 
acutely  sick  of  whatever  age  being  more  or  less  taken  out  of  the  class  of  the  aged 
and  infirm,  and  all  persons  over  sixty,  however  able-bodied,  being  more  or  less^ 
admitted  to  it.  Sixty,  usually  adopted  as  the  age  at  which  the  inmates  of  a  Workhouse- 
are  classed  as  aged  and  infirm  {Ibid.,  Yol.  II.,  (J.  31),  is  doubtless  taken  from  the 
Statute  enabling  man  and  wife  of  that  age  to  live  together.  (Report  of  House  of 
Commons  Select  Committee  on  Aged  Deserving  Poor,  1899,  Cs-  2266,  2267.)  But  iik 
the  Friendly  Society  Acts,  1875  and  1887,  old  age  is  defined  as  any  age  after  fifty. 
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they  are  permanently  incapacitated  ;  none  are  too  vigorous  or  skilled  if 
they  are  over  a  certain  age,  often  arbitrarily  fixed  at  sixty.  Men  and 
vromen,  married  or  widowed,  of  every  grade  or  variety  of  character  or 
<ionduct,  past  or  present,  are  alike  included  ;  persons  who  have  been 
thrifty  and  industrious  or  wastrel  and  drunken ;  persons  who  are 
respectable  and  refined  or  dirty  and  dissolute ;  the  orderly  or  disorderly ; 
the  active-minded  arid  intelligent,  the  mentally  defective  and  the  senile. 

In  view  of  the  numerous  official  inquiries  of  the  past  fifteen  years  into 
the  question  of  the  provision  for  the  aged  poor,*  we  have  narrowly 
limited  our  own  investigation  into  this  part  of   our  siibject,  taking 
•evidence   and   inspecting   institutions  priacipally  with   the  object  of 
ascertaining  how  far  the  voluminous  information  that  has  been  accumu- 
lated needed  modification  or  correction  in  the  light  of  the  existing 
(Condition  of  things.    We  have  not  needed,  in  this  branch  of  our  subject, 
to  go  beyond  the  operations  of  the  Poor  Law  itself.    It  is  one  of  the  many 
^momalies  of  the  situation  that/ whereas  there  are,  as  we  have  seen,  two 
rival  Local  Authorities  for  dealing  with  the  sick  poor,  three  different ' 
Local  Authorities  for  treating  those  who  are  mentally  defective,  arid  four 
.-separate  Local  Authorities  competiug  for  the  care  of  infants  and  children, 
there  has  been,  down  to  the  autumn  of  1908,  only  one  Local  Authority 
providing  for  all  the  diversified  medley  of  individuals  classed  as  Aged  and 
Infirm.    Whether  they  are  sick  or  well,  able-bodied  or  incapacitated,  over  ^ 
seventy  or  under  forty,  intelligent  or  feeble-minded,  of  admirable  past^ 
^nd  present  conduct  or  the  very  dregs  of  the  populace,  they  have  been, 
an  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland  alike,  all  heaped  up  under- 
?the  jurisdiction  of  the  Destitution  Authority.  > 

(a)  The  Three  Policies  of  the  Destitution  Authority.  ;^i;)oJ 

Since  1834  there  have  been,  in  England  and  Wales,  three  successive  ' 
lines  of  policy  laid  down  by  the  Cential  Authority  for  the  treatment  of  ; 
the  Aged  and  Infirmj-— either  by  Orders,  or  through  the  Inspectoiate,  or 
in  the  President's  Ciiculars.    These  three  policies  may  be  conveniently 
termed ,'. 

(a)  The  Policy  of  an  indiscriminate  use  of  the  General  Mixed  Work-  ' 
house,  tempered  in  practice  by  general  Outdoor  Relief  to  all 
kinds  of  Aged  and  Infirm; 

>(b)  The  Policy  of  applying  the  Workhouse  Test  to  the  Aged  and  Infirm,.;, 
assumed  to  le  mitigated  by  the  extraction  of  support  from  • 
relations  or  the  charitable;  and 

(■c)  The  Policy,  so  far  as  the  Aged  alone  are  coricerned,  of  deliberate  r 
discrimination  by  Boards  of  Guardians  according  to  past  or 
present  character,  with  generous  treatment  of  the  deserving, 

These  three  lines  of  policy  are,  in  our  judgment,  inconsistent  and  ' 
incompatible  with  each  other;  they  have  all  left  their  marks  on  the" 


*  Eeport  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor,  1895,  Yols.  I.  to  III.- 
(€d.  7684}  ;  Eeport  of  the  Committee  on  Old-Age  Pensions,  1898  (Cd.  8911)  ;  Eeport ' 
of  the  House  of  Commons  JSelect  Committee  on  the  Cottage  Homes  Bill,  1899  (House  ■ 
of  Commons  'No.  271  of  1899)  ;  Report  of  the  House  of  Commons  Select  Ocmmittee 
cm.  Aged  Deserving  Poor,  18£ 9  (House  of  Commons  No.  296  of  1899)  ;  Eeport  of  ■ 
IDepcrtmental  Committee  on  the  Financial  Aspects  of  the  Pt-oposals  .  .  .  about  the  - 
Deserving  Aged  Poor,  1900  (Cd.  67  of  1900) ;  Tables  .  .  .  in  Connection  with  the ^ 
<^uestion  of  Old-Age  Pensions,  lD07  (Cd.  S618  of  1907).  ' 

t  Eepor*  x         on  the^Poricy  of  the  Central  Authority  from  183i  to  19071' ■    '  '  ' 
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authoritative  documents  that  are  stjll  in  force;  they  have  all  been  mor©v. 
or  less  adopted  by  one  or  another  of  the  1,679  separate  De^ititutioni. 
Authorities  of  the  United  Kingdom;  and  the  result  is  the  confusion,, 
uncertainties,  and  inequalities  that  to-day  especially  mark  this  department 
of  Poor  La  w  administration. 

The  fir^t  of  the  three  policies  with  regard  to  the  Aged  and  Infirm  wa? 
established  by  the  Poor  Law  Goramissioners  of  1834<-47,  and  continued  by- 
the  Poor  Law  Board  of  1847-71,  This  was  not  due  to  the  1834  Report. 
The  meagre  references  to  the  Aged  and  Infirm  in  the  Report  of  1834  caik 
hardly  be  said  to  amount  to  any  recommendations  as  to  policy.  The- 
authors  of  that  Report  accepted  without  question  the  almost  universal 
practice  of  relieving  the  Aged  and  Infirm  by  small  weekly  allowances  ins 
their  own  homes,  and  they  suggested  no  alteration  in  this  practice.*  The 
one  change  that  they  definitely  advocated  with  regard  to  the  Aged  was. 
that,  where  these  had  to  be  maintained  in  institutions,  they  were  to  be- 
rescued  from  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse,  and  accommodated  in 
entirely  separate  buildings,  under  entirely  separate  management,  expressly 
in  order  that  "  the  old  might  enjoy  their  indulgences/' f  Unfortunately, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  quickly  found  that,  witb. 
the  Destitution  Authority  that  the  Act  of  1834  had  established,  it  was- 
impracticable  to  carry  out  the  strong  and  reiterated  recommendations  of 
the  Report  of  1834  for  the  abolition  of  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse. 
The  separate  institutions  for  the  Aged,  where  the  old  might  enjoy  their- 
indulgences,"  were  therefore  not  established.  But  a  further  step, 
followed.  As  the  Existence  of  the  Destitution  Authority  had  involved, 
the  continuance  of  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse,  so  the  use  of  that 
institution  for  all  classes  of  paupers  prevented  even  the  humane  and 
considerate  treatment  of  the  Aged,  on  which  the  authors  of  the  1834- 
Report  had  laid  stress.  The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  found  that  they 
had  to  set  themselves  strictly  against  any  discrimination  inside  the  Work- 
house between  one  class  of  paupers  and  another.  There  was,  as  they 
recognised  in  1839,  "  a  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  the- 
public" — who  had  perhaps  read  the  1834  Report^ — ''so  to  modify  the 
arrangements  [of  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Wards  of  the  Workhouse]  .  .  . 
as  to  place  them  on  the  footing  of  almshouses.  The  consequences  which 
would  flow  from  this  change  have  only  to  be  pointed  out  to  show  its^ 
inexpediency  and  its  danger.  If  the  condition  of  the  inmates  of  a  Work- 
house were  to  be  so  regulated  as  to  invite  the  Aged  and  Infirm  of  t he- 
labouring  class  to  take  refuge  in  it,  it  ivould  immediately  he  useless  as  a 
test  between  indigence  and  indolence  and  fraud^'t 

On  the  other  hand,  so  far  at  any  rate  as  their  official  documents  or 
public  utterances  are  concerned,  neither  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
of  1834-47,  nor  the  Poor  Law  Board  of  1847-71,  saw  any  reason  to 
discountenance  the  very  general  practice  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians. 


*  Pp.  42,  43of  Eeport  of  1834.    ,  i     /  ^  ^ 

t  P.  307  of  Report  of  1834 ;  see  also  Report  .  ...  on  the  Policy  of  the  Central 
Authority  from  1834  to  1907,  p.  65. 

X  Special  Report  of  Poor  Law  Commissioners  on  the  Farther  Amendmsnt  of  the- 
Law,  1839,  p.  47.  That  it  wag  their  fear  of  destroying  the  utility  of  the  Workhouse 
as  a  test  for  the  able-bodied,  that  made  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of  183,5-:1847 
refuse  to  discriminate  in  favour  of  the  Aged  and  Infirm  within  that  institution,  and 
not  any  desire  to  be  harsh  to  this  class  in  order  to  encourage  provision  for  sejf- 
support,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  took  no  steps  to  prohibit  or  to.  restrict,  aa 
regards  the  aged,  the  far  more  attractive  Outdoor  Relief.   ,j  ; ,  .  c, 
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of  providing,  by  means  of  Outdoor  Relief,  for  all  the  Aged  and  Infirm 
who  could  anyhow  manage  to  exist  upon  what  was  allowed  to  thern. 
There  had  been  no  such  suggestion  in  the  1834  Report.  "It  is  not  our 
intention,"  the  Commissioners  had  declared  in  1839,  "  to  issue  any 
such  rule  [requiring  the  Aged  and  Infirm  to  receive  relief  only  in  the 
workhouse]  unless  we  shall  see,  in  any  particular  Union  or  Unions, 
frauds  or  abuses  imperatively  calling  for  our  interference."*  No  such 
order  was  ever  issued.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Central  Authority 
always  argued  against  any  discrimination  between  one  aged  person  and 
another  according  to  past  character,  and  even  according  to  past  thrift. 
No  person  was  to  be  relieved  unless  he  was  destitute ;  no  more  was  to 
be  given  than  suflSced  to  sustain  life ;  and  no  less  could  possibly  be 
given  even  to  the  worst  person.  It  was  expressly  held  that  any  allowance 
from  a  Friendly  Society,  or  other  income,  was  to  be  counted  at  its  full 
amount.!  This  policy  of  indiscriminate,  insufficient,  and  unconditional 
Outdoor  Relief  to  all  the  Aged  and  Infirm  who  could  manage  to  exist 
outside,  coupled  with  indiscriminate  accommodation  in  the  General  Mixed 
Workhouse  for  the  rest  of  them,  was  that  adopted  in  practically  all  the 
Unions  of  England  and  Wales  between  1834  and  1871. J  What  it  has 
always  tended  to  be,  in  practice,  is  a  sort  of  bargain  between  a  good-natured 
but  penurious  Destitution  Authority,  and  each  Aged  or  Infirm  person 
in  turn,  as  to  how  little  that  person  would  consent  to  make  shift  on, 
rather  than  come  into  the  abhorred  General  Mixed  Workhouse.  § 

The  second  of  the  three  policies — that  of  applying  the  test  of  "the 
offer  of  the  House  "  to  the  Aged  and  Infirm,  as  to  other  classes — appears 
to  have  prevailed  among  most  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  between  1871  and  1890,  and  the  school  of  "strict  administrators" 
with  whom  they  were  in  communication.  We  may  take  as  the  best 
exponent  of  this  policy  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Henry,  Longley,  K.C.B.,  an 
able,  zealous  and  experienced  official  of  great  influence  in  Poor  Law 
administration,  whose  reports  on  the  subject  obtained  a  wide  circulation. 
Mr.  Longley  assumed,  in  every  paragraph  of  his  well-known  Report  of 
1873-4, 1'j  that  the  "Workhouse  principle"  was  universally  applicable 
to  "  the  Disabled  " — that  being  the  term  he  used  for  the  Aged  and  Intirm 
— as  well  as  to  the  Able-bodied.  His  policy  seems  to  have  embodied, 
in  what  we  think  a  confused  way,  several  different  hypotheses.  It  was 
advocated  as  an  inducement  to  individual  saving.    A  rigid  adherence 


*  Special  Eeporfc  on  Further  Amendment  of  the  Law,  1839,  p.  61. 

t  Minute  of  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  1840  ;  Poor  Law  Board  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Paget, 
M.P.,  January  5th,  1870,  in  Twenty-second  Annual  Eeport  of  Poor  Law  Board,  1870, 
p.  108  ;  Eeport  of  Eoyal  Commission  on  Aged  Poor,  1895,  Yol.  II.,  Q.  299  ;  Eeport 
,    .    .  on  the  Policy  of  the  Central  Authority,  p.  126. 

%  Thus,  at  Bradfield,  which  was,  from  the  outset  a  •*  model"  Union,  we  find  a 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  reporting  that  they  "  do  not  recommend  the 
Board  to  incur  the  expense  of  new  buildings  for  increasing  the  accommodation  for 
this  class  of  paupers  [the  aged  and  infirm]  ;  they  rather  advise  that  out-relief  should 
be  granted  to  them  in  all  cases  where  necessity  is  certain  j  and  that  the  workhouse 
should  be  kept  as  a  test  against  imposition,  more  than  as  a  permanent  means  of 
support  for  disabled  persons.'*  The  Eeport  was  adopted.  (MS.  Minutes,  Bradfield^ 
Board  of  Guardians,  July  6th,  1858.) 

§  Guardians,"  said  an  experienced  Local  Government  Board  Inspector,  "are 
Tery  apt  to  give  what  the  individual  pauper  is  willing  to  be  content  with."  (Eeport 
of  Eoyal  Commission  on  Aged  Poor,  1895,  Yol.  I.,  p.  xxii.,  Yol.  II.,  Qs.  246, 
1442-1444.) 

II  Eeport  on  the  Administration  of  Outdoor  Eelief  in  tlie  Metropolis,  in  Third 
Annual  llepcirt  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1873-1874. 
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to  the  policy  of  offering  the  House"  would,  Mr.  Longley  argued,  lead! 
the  poor  to  provide,  or  induce  their  relations  to  provide,  for  old  age 
as  well  as  for  sickness  and  widowhood.  If  the  aged  had,  however,  not 
been  able  to  save,  and  had  no  relations  legally  liable  to  maintain  then?, 
the  "  offer  of  the  House "  would,  it  was  alleged,  bring  forward  other 
relations,  not  legally  liable,  who  rather  than  have  the  disgrace  of  a 
relation  in  the  Workhouse  would  support  them.*  This  was  even  held, 
in  some  queer  way,  to  be  specially  true  of  the  aged  who  had  led  really 
good  lives.f  Finally,  in  the  cases,  which  were  assumed  to  be  very  rare, 
of  the  deserving  aged  person  having  been  neither  able  to  save  nor  to 
attract  the  affection  of  relations  able  to  support  him,  voluntary  charity 
was  supposed  to  come  to  the  rescue.  It  was  an  integral  part  of  the 
policy  that  Mr.  Longley  strongly  deprecated  any  deviation  in  particular 
cases  from  what  he  euphemistically  called  "the  offer  of  indoor  relief 
"  That  which  an  applicant  does  not  know  certainly  that  he  will  not 
get,"  he  forcibl}'-  argued,  he  readily  persuades  himself  if  he  wishes  for 
it  that  he  will  get;  and  the  poor,  to  whom  any  inducement  is  held  out 
to  regard  an  application  for  relief  as  a  sort  of  gambling  speculation,  m 
which,  though  many  fail,  some  will  succeed,  will,  like  other  gatiiblers, 
reckon  upon  their  own  success."}  For  every  "  hard  case  "  he  relied  on 
the  springing  up  in  every  Union  of  intelligently  directed  private  charity. 
"  It  is,  in  fact,  the  very  existence  of  charity  " — assumed  thus  to  be  always^ 
at  hand  whenever  required — "  which  strengthens  the  hands  of  the  Poor 
Law  administration  in  adherence  to  rule."§  There  was  thus  to  be  a 
sharp  division  between  those  aged  and  infirm  who  were  provided  for  in 
their  old  age  by  their  own  savings,  by  the  kindness  of  their  relations 


*  One  of  the  chief  defects,"  he  said,  **  in  the  present  administration  of  the  law 
in  respect  of  the  disabled  class,  and  especially  of  that  large  section  of  it  which 
consists  of  the  aged  and  infirm  ...  is  its  failure  to  relieve  the  rates  from  the 
burden  of  the  maintenance  of  paupers,  whose  relations,  whether  legally  liable  or  not, 
are  able  to  contribute  to  their  support.  It  is,  I  believe,  within  the  experience  of 
many  Boards  of  Guardians,  that  while  there  are  persons  who,  even  when  in  prosperous 
circumstances,  readily  permit  their  aged  relations  to  receive  out-relief,  an  offer  of 
Indoor  Relief  is  frequently  found  to  put  pressure  upon  them  to  rescue  themselves,  if 
not  their  relations,  from  the  discredit  incident  to  the  residence  of  the  latter  in  a- 
workhouse."  (Ihid.y  p.  188.)  Another  Inspector  expressly  reported  that  he  urged 
Gruardians  with  regard  to  the  aged  "to  apply  the  workhouse  test  in  order  to  put 
jpressure  on  relations  who  are  not  legally  liable."  (Mr.  Oulley's  Report  in  Third  A.nnual 
Report  of  Local  Government  Board,  1873-1874,  p.  76.)  So,  again,  in  1875, 
Mr.  Longley  argued  that  the  "deterrent  discipline"  of  the  Workhouse  was  **the 
keystone  of  an  eflScient  system  of  indoor  relief,"  not  merely  for  the  able-bodied,  but 
also  for  the  aged  ("  directly  on  the  able-bodied,  and  more  remotely  upon  the  disabled 
class  of  paupers,"  the  term  he  always  used  for  the  aged).  (Mr.  Longley 's  Report  on 
Indoor  Relief  in  the  Metropolis,  in  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  Local  Government. 
Board,  1874-1875,  p.  47.)  It  may,  however,  be  noted  that  Mr.  Longley  never 
pretended  that  this  was  the  policy  of  the  Report  of  1834,  or  of  the  Act  of  1834.  To 
him  it  was  "a  further  and  special  development  ...  of  the  principles  of  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act."    {Ihid.,  p.  41.) 

t  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor,  1895,  Vol.  II.,  Q.  23i)5.  One 
of  the  strangest  of  the  assumptions  of  this  period— and  one  which,  as  in  fairness  it 
should  be  said,  was,  perhaps,  the  main  justification  for  the  policy — was  that  hardly 
any  person  could  fail  to  be  able  to  provide  for  his  old  age  (and  that  of  his  wife),  unless 
he  had  been  in  some  way  undeserving.  "  I  think  myself,"  said  a  noted  Poor  Law 
Guardian,  '*  that  what  should  be  called  deserving  (aged)  poor  are  so  very  very  few  in. 
number  that  they  might  easily  be  dealt  with  by  organised  charity  outside."  ilhid.^ 
Q.  2061.) 

1  Mr.  Longley's  Report  in  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board* 
1873-4.,  p.  144. 
§  Ibid.,  p.  148. 


snd  foiend«,  by  voluntary  charity,  on  the  one  hand— assumed  to  be 
-coincident  with  "the  deserving "^and  on  the  other  hand  those  aged  and 
infirm  wIjo  had  no  alternative  but  Poor  Law  rehef.  For  these  latter- 
assumed  to  be  coincident  with  "  the  undeserving"— there  was  to  be 
nothing  but  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse.  And  in  order  to  emphasise 
this  assumed  coincidence  of  the  aged  who  had  to  accept  Poor  Law  relief 
^nd  those  who  were  undeserving,  every  effort  was  made  to  retain  and 
■even  to  deepen  the  stigma  of  pauperism."  This  was  officially  expressed 
in  the  phrase  "  the  degradation  of  parish  support."*  "  I  think," 
:said  in  189E  the  then  Chief  General  Inspector  and  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Bc^ard,  that  a  m&n  should  feel  that  there  is  some  degradation  in 
living  upon  funds  that  have  been  raised  .  .  .  by  compulsion  fiom  hiy 
aaeighbours."-[-  Mr.  Longley's  Reports  so  far  received  the  endorsement 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  that  they  were  not  only  published  with 
commendation,  but  were  officially  circulated  to  Boards  of  Guardians. 
Other  Inspectors  were  always  pressing  the  same  views.  The  half  a 
dozen  Unions  that  adopted  this  policy  of  Thorough  "  were  repeatedly 
held  up  for  admiration  by  the  Inspectorate  and  in  the  Official  Reports. 
It  even  came  to  be  commonly  assumed  that  this  was,  in  some  special 
sense,  the  orthodox  "  Poor  Law  Policy.  We  do  not,  however,  find  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  ever  expressly  embodied  it  in  any  published 
Order,  Circular,  or  other  authoritative  document. J 

This  policy  of  "  offering  the  House  "  to  all  aged  persons  was  qualified 
by  exceptions.  *]  hus  the  Paddington  Board  of  Guardians  adopted  the 
following  rules :  "  Outdoor  Belief  may^be  granted  only  to  such  aged  and 
infirm  persons  as  :— 

(1)  Are  deserving  at  the  time  of  application. 
"  (2)  Have  shown  signs  of  thrift. 

(3)  Have  no  relations  legally  or  morally  bound  to,  and  able  to^  support 

them. 

(4)  Are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  assistance  from  charitable  sources ; 

and 

(5)  Are  desirous  of  living  out  of  the  Workhouse  aird  can  be  properly 

taken  care  of."§ 

It  will,  however,  be  noted  that  it  was  still  definitely  laid  down  that 
persons  who  complied  with  Nos.  1,  2  and  4  of  the  regulations,  but  not 
with  No.  3  or  No.  5 — persons,  that  is,  who  were  admittedly  deserving, 
thrifty  and  wholly  destitute,  but  whose  relations  (not  being  legally  liable) 
refused  to  support  them;  or  \\ho  had  no  one  to  look  after  their  little 
needs— were  to  be  relieved  only  in  the  Workhouse — in  the  General  Mixed 
Workhouse,  made  deterrent  and  intended  only  for  the  undeserving. 

We  pass  now  to  the  third  policy — that  of  discriminating,  with  regard 
to  persons  over  some  prescribed  age,  between  the  deserving  and  the  unde- 
serving poor,  alike  in  the  y  mount  of  Outdoor  Relief,  and  in  the  amenities 


*  Poor  Law  Board  to  Mr.  R.  H.  Paget,  M.P.,  January  6th,  1870  {see  references 
above). 

t  Eeport  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor,  1895,  Yol.  H.,  Q.  1129. 
X  Report    ...  on  the  Policy  of  the  Central  Authority  from  1834  to  1907, 
p.  116. 

§  Report  of  Eoyal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor,  lh96,  VoL  11.,  Q.  2373.  For 
rules  of  the  St.  Pancras  Board  of  Guardians  to  similar  efiect,  see  Ibid.,  Q,  2049. 
These  rules  were  pressed  on  the  Local  Government  Board  for  embodiment  in  a 
General  Order  Qs.  2124,  2413),  but  in  vain. 
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of  institutional  treatment.  This  policy,  diametrically  opposed  as  it  wa^ 
to  that  inculcated  by  the  Inspectorate  of  1871-1890,  has  been  described 
to  us,  by  the  present  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  a& 
characteristic  of  "  the  political  decade  of  Poor  L  iw  administration."*  By 
this  ambiguous  phrase — unusual  in  the  mouth  of  a  Civil  Servant— we^ 
understand  to  be  meant  that  the  policy  was  adopted  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  Parliament  and  in  compliance  with 
a  widespread  public  opinion.  We  note  that  the  policy  has  been  equally 
characteristic  of  Presidents  of  different  political  parties. f  It  is  interesting 
to  see  that  the  new  departure  began  over  the  indulgence  of  an  allowance 
of  tobacco 4  The  Liverpool  Select  Vestry — the  Destitution  Authority  of 
that  great  city — determined  to  give  the  well-conducted  old  men  in  the 
Workhouse  the  privilege  of  a  weekly  screw  of  tobxcco,  whether  or  nat 
they  were  employed  on  disagreeable  duties.  The  Auditor  objected.  The- 
Vestry  insisted.  The  Central  Authority  was  obdurate.  The  local  body 
appealed  to  its  Parliamentary  representatives.  It  was  suggested  as  a 
compromise  that  the  medical  officer  might  be  got  to  include  it  in  the 
dietary  table,  when  the  Central  Authority  would  not  refuse  to  sanction 
it.§  The  Vestry  declined  to  compromise,  and  insisted  on  allowing  tobacco 
as  a  non-dietetic  indulgence.  Finally,  the  Inspector  was  instructed  to  say 
that  objection  was  withdrawn.  No  publicity  was  given  to  the  concession,, 
but  it  gradually  leaked  out.  During  the  year  1892  we  see  the  Central 
Authority  sanctioning  by  letter,  without  any  official  publication  on  the 
subject,  such  applications  as  were  made  by  individual  Boards  of  Gaardiaus 
to  be  permitted  to  allow  an  ounce  of  tobacco  weekly  to  the  men  over  sixty^ 
in  the  Workhouse.  ||  At  last,  in  November  1892,  a  General  Order  was 
issued  permitting  it  in  all  Unions,  irrespective  of  sex,  and  without  limit 
of  amount. H  Little  more  than  a  year  later,  as  some  compensation  to  the 
old  women  (though  they  had  not  been  excluded,  in  terms,  from  the  indul- 
genG3  of  tobacco  or  snuff)  they  were  allowed  dry  tea  "  with  sugar  and 
milk,  irrespective  of  that  provided  for  in  the  dietary  t-ib^e.**  Presently 


*  Evidence  before  tbe  Commission,  Q.  3338 ;  see  also  Q.  3314. 

t  Report  ...  on  the  Policy  of  the  Central  Authority  from  1834  to  1907,  p.  118. 

X  It  is  not  clear  from  the  pubUshed  documents  at  what  date,  or  in  what  tiniong, 
the  Central  Authority  had  first  allowed  tobacco.  In  1880  it  decided  that  it  could 
not  legally  be  given  to  the  Workhouse  inmate  (not  being  sick),  if  ifc  had  not  been 
spscially  ordered  by  the  medical  officer  under  Arts.  107  and  108  of  the  General 
Consolidated  Order  of  18 ±7.  (Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  the  Local- 
Government  Board,  Vol.  II.,  1883,  p.  372.)  Yet,  by  1885,  at  any  rate,  the  allowance- 
of  tobacco  or  snnff  to  non-able-bodied  paupers,  or  to  such  as  ware  "employed  upon 
work  of  a  hazardous  or  specially  disagreeable  character,"  with  permission  to  smoke 
in  such  rooms  as  the  Guardians  might  determine,  had  been  exceptionally  granted  in 
particular  cases  ;  see,  for  instance,  Special  Order  to  Carlisle  of  June  22nd,  1885,  not 
published  in  the  Annual  Report. 

§  '*It  is  the  invariable  custom,"  said  Mr.  Ritchie,  approvingly,  "to  provide  for 
the  aged  paupers  a  better  diet  than  that  for  the  oth3r  classes."  (Mr.  Ritchie  in 
House  of  Commons,  Miy  6th,  1892  ;  Samard,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  277.) 

II  Local  Government  Board  to  Bourne  Union,  August  1892  (Lo^al  Governmmt 
Chronicle,  August  13bh,  1892,  p.  678);  Lo^jal  Government  Board  to  Caisfcor  Union, 
September  1892.    {Ibid.,  October  8fch,  1892,  p.  859.) 

^  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  169,  17547 ;  General  Order  of 
jNovember  3pd,  1892  ;  Circular  of  Novembar  9th,  1892  ;  Twenfcy-second  Annual 
Report  of  Local  Government  Board,  1892-3,  pp.  35-36,  85  ;  Report  of  Royal 
Commission  on  Aged  Poor,  1895,  Vol.  II.,  Q.  96,  and  Vol.  III.,  Aopendix  ^To.  IT., 
p.  967.  • 

^*  General  Order  of  Mirch  8fch,  1894;  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  Local 
Government  Board,  1893-4,  p.  99. 
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this  indulgence  is  extended  to  "  dry  coffee  or  cocoa  "  if  preferred,  and  the 
men  also  are  allowed  to  receive  it.* 

Meanwhile  an  agitation  had  grown  up  in  favour  of  the  grant  of 
pensions,  quite  apart  from  the  Poor  Law,  to  the  aged  deserving  poor. 
This  movement  led  to  a  series  of  official  inquiries  into  the  condition  and 
treatment  of  the  aged  poor,  beginning  with  the  Royal  Commission  of 
1893-95.  This  Commission,  which  alike  from  its  membership  and  the 
extent  of  its  inquiries  must  be  accounted  as  of  great  authority  in  Poor 
Law  administration,  found  that  neither  the  exercise  of  thrift,  nor  the 
support  of  relations,  nor  the  intervention  of  voluntary  charity,  could  be 
absolutely  relied  on  to  prevent  deserving  persons  from  requiring  public 
assistance  in  old  age  ;f  and  they  recommended  that  Boards  of  Guardians 
should  be  advised  to  discriminate  in  their  relief  between  the  deserving 
and  the  undeserving.  They  insisted  that  Outdoor  Relief  ought  to  be 
given  in  all  suitable  cases ;  a^nd  that  when  the  deserving  aged  had  to 
accept  institutional  relief,  they  should  be  separated  from,  and  treated 
quite  differently  from,  the  undeserving ;  and  that  these  conditions  should 
be  definitely  published  to  the  poor,  so  that  they  might  know  with 
certainty  what  they  might  rely  on  in  their  old  age.J 

In  conformity  with  this  extremely  authoritative  recommendation,  the 
Local  Government  Board  issued  two  lengthy  Circulars  in  1895  and 
189 6,§  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Henry  Fowler  and  Mr.  Chaplin 
respectively,  systematically  laying  down  principles  of  Workhouse 
administration,  so  far  as  the  aged  were  concerned,  in  sharp  contrast  with 
those  advocated  by  Mr.  Longley,  and,  indeed,  with  those  which  had  been 
inculcated  from  1835  to  1892.  It  was  expressly  stated  that,  as  the 
character  of  the  Workhouse  population  had  so  completely  changed  since 
1834,  the  administration  no  longer  needed  to  be  so  deterrent.  The  old 
idea  of  fixed  uniform  times  of  going  to  bed  and  rising  and  of  taking  meals 
was  given  up,  it  being  expressly  left  to  the  Master  and  Matron  to  allow 
any  of  the  aged  (as  well  as  the  infirm  and  the  young  children)  to  retire 
to  rest,  to  rise  and  to  have  their  meals  at  whatever  hours  it  was  thought 
fit.  The  visiting  committees  of  Workhouses  were  now  specially  enjoined 
to  see  that  the  aged  were  properly  attended  to,  and  recommended  to 
confer  with  them  as  to  any  grievances  without  any  officials  being  present.  || 
It  was  suggested  tliat  the  great  sleeping  wards  should  be  partitioned  into 
separate  cubicles.    The  Guardians  were  reminded  that  aged  and  infirm 


*  Special  Order  to  G-atesliead,  Febraary  16th,  1896  ;  see  also  the  **  Specimen 
Order  "  given  in  Macmorran's  Poor  Law  Orders,  Second  Edition,  1906,  p.  1061. 

t  "  Though  private  charity  may  frequently  prevent  persons  from  becoming 
paupers,  it  should  not  be  relied  upon  as  a  substitute  for  the  legal  obligations  in 
cases  of  destitution."  (Reporfc  of  Royal  Commissioji  on  Aged  Poor,  1895,  Yol.  I., 
p.  27.) 

X  These  recommendations  received  the  signatures  (subject  to  some  qualifications) 
of  10  Commissioners,  including  Lords  Lingen,  Brassey,  and  Plajfair,  and  Messrs. 
Henley,  Pell,  and  C.  S.  Loch.  A  minority,  including  Messrs.  J.  Chamberlain, 
Eitchie,  and  Charles  Booth,  recommended  further  differentiation  between  tlie 
deserving  and  the  undeserving.  There  was  no  Minority  Report  in  the  other 
direction. 

§  Circular  on  Workhouse  Administration  of  January  29th,  1895  ;  Memorandum 
on  Yisiting  Committees  of  July  1st,  1895  ;  Circular  on  Classification  in  Workhouses 
of  July  31st,  1896 ;  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
1895-6,  pp.  86,  107-112,  121-123  ;  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  1896-7,  pp.  9-10. 

II  Memorandum  on  the  Duties  of  Yisiting  Committees,  June  1895,  in  Twenty- 
£  fth  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1895-6,  p.  122. 
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couples  might  be  provided  with  separate  rooms.  The  well-behaved  aged 
and  intirm  were  to  be  allowed,  within  reasonable  limits,*  to  go  out  for 
walks,  to  visit  their  friends,  and  to  attend  their  own  places  of  worship  on 
Sundays.  The  rules  were  to  be  relaxed  to  allow  them  to  receive  visits 
in  the  Workhouse  from  their  friends.  There  was  to  be  no  distinctive 
dress.  Those  of  them  who  were  of  good  conduct  and  who  had  "  pre- 
viously led  moral  and  respectable  lives  "  were  to  be  separated  from  the 
rest,  who  were  "likely  to  cause  them  discomfort,"  and  were  to  have 
the  enjoyment  of  a  separate  day-room.  The  whole  note  of  the 
administration  of  the  old  people's  wai'ds  of  the  Workhouses  was,  in 
fact,  to  be  changed,  so  far  as  the  Central  Authority  could  change  it. 
In  the  words  of  the  1834  Report,  the  old  were  to  enjoy  their  indul- 
gences. Four  years  later  another  Circular  was  issued  in  stronger 
terms,  reiterating  the  suggestions  of  privileges  that  the  guardians  ought 
to  allow  to  the  deserving  inmates  over  sixty-five — freedom  to  get  up 
and  go  to  bed  and  have  their  meals  when  they  liked,  to  have  their 
own  locked  cupboards  for  their  little  treasures,  in  all  cases  to  have  their 
tobacco  and  dry  tea,  to  be  free  to  go  out  when  they  chose,  and  to  be 
allowed  to  receive  the  visits  of  their  friends.  They  were  to  be  given 
separate  cubicles  to  sleep  in,  and  special  day-rooms,  "  which  might,  if 
thought  desirable,  be  available  for  members  of  both  sexes  .  .  .  and  in 
which  their  meals,  other  than  dinner,  might  be  served  at  hours  fixed  by 
the  Guardians.  ...  It  is  hoped  that  where  there  is  room  the  Guardians 
will  not  hesitate  to  take  steps  to  bring  about  improvements  of  the  kind 
indicated  in  the  arrangements  for  the  aged  deserving  poor."j-  Four  or 
five  months  later  the  Guardians  were  stirred  up  by  letter,  and  asked  what 
they  had  done  towards  creating  the  specially  privileged  class  of  deserving 
aged  inmates  that  had  been  so  strongly  pressed  on  them.  J 

Nor  was  there  any  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  equally  accepting  and  endorsing  the  new  policy  with  regard  to 
the  grant  of  Outdoor  Relief  to  the  Aged.  In  Julj^  1896,  the  Board, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr,  Chaplin,  issued  a  Circular  to  Boards  of 
Guardians  outside  the  Metropolis,  drawing  attention  to  the  importance 
of  the  Relieving  Ofiicers  and  Medical  Officers  discharging  their  duties 
with  the  greatest  particularity.  In  a  concluding  paragraph  the  Board 
significantly  reminds  the  guardians  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor,  of  which  an  extract  is  appended.  "We 
are  convinced,"  runs  the  recommendation  thus  exceptionally  brought 
to  the  Guardians'  notice,  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling  that  in  the 


*  Sunday  morning  and  one  day  a  month  was  ^held  to  be  nob  sufficient  outing. 
**  In  the  case  of  aged  inmates  of  respectable  character,"  said  Mr.  Chaplin,  "  leave 
of  absence  might  well  be  allowed  on  week-days  more  frequently  than  is  now  the 
case  "  [at  Old  Gravel  Lane  Workhouse].  {Hansard,  May  23rd,  1898,  Vol.  LYIII., 
p.  326.) 

t  Circular  of  August  4th,  1900,  in  Thirtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  1900-1901,  pp.  19-20. 

i  See,  for  instance.  Local  Government  Board  to  Bradford  Union,  January  10th, 
190i,  in  MS.  archives,  Bradford  Board  of  Guardians.  There  were  then,  in  the 
Bradford  Workhouse,  twenty  aged  paupers  of  the  first  class,  and  seventeen  of  the 
second  class.  Both  these  day  wards  had  cushioned  armchairs,  lockers  with  keys  for 
each  inmate,  carpets  on  the  floor,  curtains  to  the  windows,  and  were  made  comfort- 
able with  cushions,  coloured  table-cloths,  pictures  and  ornaments.  The  inmates  had 
special  dormitories.  (Bradford  Union  to  Local  Government  Board,  January  26th, 
1901.)    The  General  Consolidated  Order  of  1847  was  still  nominally  in  force. 
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administration  of  relief  there  should  be  greater  discrimination  between 
the  respectable  aged  who  become  destitute,  and  those  whose  destitution  is 
distinctly  the  consequence  of  their  own  misconduct;  and  we  recommend 
that  Boards  of  Guardians,  in  dealing  with  applications  for  relief,  should 
enquire  with  special  care  into  the  antecedents  of  destitute  persons  whose 
physical  faculties  have  failed  by  reason  of  age  and  infirmity ;  and  that 
Outdoor  Relief  should  in  such  cases  be  given  those  who  are  shown  to 
have  been  of  good  character,  thrifty  according  to  their  opportunities,  and 
generally  independent  in  early  life,  and  who  are  not  livmg  under  con- 
ditions of  health  or  surrounding  circumstances  which  make  it  evident 
that  the  relief  given  should  be  indoor  relief."*  But  this  was  not  all.  The 
poor,  far  from  being  left  uncertain  as  to  the  grant  of  Outdoor  Relief,  were 
to  be  specially  told  that  they  would  receive  it  if  only  they  led  deserving 
lives.  "  It  accordingly  appears  to  us  eminently  desirable,"  continues  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  as  communicated  to  the  Boards  of 
Guardians,  "  that  Boards  of  Guardians  should  adopt  rules  in  accordance 
with  the  general  principles  which  we  have  indicated,  by  which  they  may 
be  broadly  gaided  in  dealing  with  individual  applications  for  relief,  and 
that  such  rules  should  be  generally  made  known  for  the  information  of 
the  poor  of  the  Union,  in  order  that  those  really  in  need  may  not  be 
discouraged  from  applying."!  This  policy  was  emphasised  four  year^ 
later,  still  under  Mr.  Chaplin's  Presidency,  by  another  Circular  urging 
that  "  aged  deserving  persons  should  not  be  urged  to  enter  the  Workhouse 
at  all,  '  unless  from  actual  infirmity  and  lack  of  a  suitable  home  ;  but  that 
adequate  Outdoor  Relief  should  be-  granted  to  them. J  Nor  did  the 
Central  Authority  rest  content  with  a  mere  Circular.  Letters  were  sent 
a  few  months  later  to  all  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  asking  what  action  had 
been  taken  with  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  Outdoor  Relief  should  be 
granted  to  the  deserving  aged,  and,  in  particular,  whether  the  practice 
was  to  grant  an  adequate  amount  in  each  case.  This  is,  down  to  this 
day,  the  latest  official  utterance  of  policy  with  regard  to  the  deserving 
aged.§ 


*  Circular  of  July  11th,  1893,  in  Twenty-sixfeh  Annual  Eeporfc  of  tbe  Local 
Grovernmenfc  Board,  1896-7,  pp.  7-9.  ITo  mention  is  made  of  this  Circular  in  the 
Annual  Report  itself.  ^ 

t  Ibid.  In  September,  1896,  under  Mr.  Ohxplin'«  presidency,  the  Central 
Authority  "  saw  no  objection  "  to  a  proposal  of  the  Poplar  G-uardians  to  "board  out  "' 
an  aged  married  couple  in  a  country  cottage  at  I2s.  a  week,  and  added  that  its 
sanction  was  not  required,  if  the  cass  fell  within  "exception  2  to  Art.  4"  of  the 
Outdoor  Relief  Regulation  Order.  It  was  simply  ''non-resident  relief."  Bat  tbe 
Central  Authority  declared  that  it  was  impossible  for  such  relief  to  be  made  charge- 
able on  thf^  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fdnd,  as  "  boarding-oufc "  of  adults  wa& 
merely  Outdoor  Relief.  (Local  Grovernment  Board  to  Poplar  Union,  September  25th^ 
1896 ;  MS.  archives,  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians.) 

X  Circular  of  August  4th,  1930,  in  A.pp3ndix  to  Thirtieth  Annual  Report  of  Local 
Government  Board,  1900-1901,  pp.  18,  19.  As  to  this  Circular,  see  Evidence  before 
the  Oommisrdon,  Qs.  2310,  2815,  3131,  3344,  4932,  5336,  6403,  5538-5347,  6)53,  6954, 
7272-7285,  8609,  9128,  11086,  11087,  12877-12844,  13813,  25781  (Par.  4),  25990,  27061 
(Par.  29),  29326,  85461,  35679,  40477  (Par.  7),  40535,  41072,  47191  (Par.  34) ;  and 
Appendices  iTo.  X.  (A),  Par.  38,  XI.  (A),  Pars.  105-107;  XV.  (A),  Par.  176,  XYII. 
(A),  Par.  7,  and  XIX.  (A),  Par.  13,  to  Vol.  I. ;  No.  LXLI.,  Par.  6,  of  Vol.  IIL  ;  and 
No.  LXIX.,  Par.  4,  and  CXICL,  Par  3,  to  Vol.  V. 

§  Report  .  .  .  on  the  Policy  of  the  Central  Authority  from  1834  to  1907^ 
p.  117. 
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(b)  The  Aged  and  Infirm  under  the  Destitution  AuTHORiTrr .  ; 

OF  To-day.  rr  ^ 

,  We  have  to  report,  after  considering  all  the  evidence  aftorded  by  the 
numerous  official  enquiries  of  the  past  decade  into  the  condition  of  the 
Aged  and  Infirm,  and  after  supplementing  this  evidence  by  fresh  witnesses 
and  inspections  of  our  own,  that  we  find  all  the  three  policies  that  we 
have  just  described,  as  well  as  an  indefinite  number  of  modifications  or 
combinations  of  these  policies,  simultaneously  in  full  operation  at  the 
present  day  among  the  Destitution  Authorities  of  England  and  Wales, 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  We  infer  from  our  investigations  that  the  First 
Policy — that  of  indiscriminate,  insufiicienfc,  and  unconditional  weekly 
doles,  coupled  with  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse  for  all  who  cannot 
subsist  on  them — is  to-day  the  policy  adopted  by  practically  all  the  Destitu- 
tion Authorities  of  Ireland  and  Wales,  and  by  a  considerable  majority  of  the 
Destitution  Authorities  of  England.  This  policy  is  at  once  cruel  to  many 
of  the  deserving  and  wholly  undeterrent  to  the  undeserving.  We  could 
give  in  support  of  this  judgment  a  mass  of  evidence ;  but  it  must  suffice 
here  to  quote  the  very  authoritative  statement,  with  regard  to  the  two- 
thirds  of  the  aged  who  are  existing  on  Outdoor  Relief,  of  the  present  Chief 
Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Mr.  J.  S.  Davy. 

"  The  relief/'  deposed  this  witness  in  1893,  "  which  is  now  usually  given  to 
outdoor  paupers  is  inadequate,  and  the  pauper  is  not  properly  looked  after  as 
he  ought  to  be,  either  by  the  relieving  officer  or  by  the  medical  officer.  This  is 
part  of  the  system.  .  .  .  Half-a- crown  a  week  is  about  the  outside  relief  that 
is   given  to  old  people.    .    .    .    It  is  not  enough  for  them  to  live  upon." 

When,"  he   continued,  the  Gruardians  '*  have  by  a  ji^asi -judicial  decision 
accepted  a  man  as  a  pauper,  and  given  him  Outdoor  Belief,  they  are  responsible 
for  his  treatment.    They  ought  to  see  that  he  is  'pro'perly  clothed,  propm'ly  housed, 
;  and  prope7-ly  fed.    They  have  no  business  to  send  him  2s.  a  week  and  wa(Sh  their 
hands  of  him."t 

The  same  information  has  been  given  by  other  official  witnesses. 

I  think,"  said  an  experienced  Inspector  in  1898,  "  the  way  in  which  relief  is 
•  administered  now  in  too  many  cases  is  intensely  cruel  to  the  [aged]  poor;  I 
think  that  to  try  to  make  old  people  live  on  2s.  6d.  and  a  loaf  for  a  week  is 
intensely  cruel. *'t  •■;.»>(!  r 

We  have  already  described  in  how  large  a  proportion  of  all  the  two 
or  three  hundred  thousand  cases  of  Outdoor  Belief,  this  is  the  standard 
adopted.  "  It  is  rare,"  summed  up  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged 
Poor,  "  to  find  a  Union  in  which  it  is  not  the  exception  to  give  sums  which 
would  suffice  alone  to  provide  even  the  barest  necessities  of  life.  ....  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  other  nieans  generally 
pre- supposed,  great  hardship  must  result."!  Unfortunately,  it  is  only 
too  clear  that  what  was  described  by  Mr.  Davy  in  1893  and  by 
Mr.  Baldwyn  Fleming  in  1898,  as  "the  system,"  is,  in  nine-tenths  of  the 
Unions  of  England  and  Wales,  still  "the  system"  in  1909.  "I  do  not 
think  to- day,"  deposed  one  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  "that  the  aged  and  deserving  poor,  in  the  immense  majority  of 
cases,  receive  sixpence  more  than  they  did  before  the  Circular  (of  1900) 


*  Eeport  of  Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor,  1895,  Yol.  I.,  p.  221,  Yol.  Ii;, 
^,  1715. 

t  Report  of  House  of  Commons  Select  Committee  on  Cottage  Homes .  Bill, .  1899, 
Qs.  495,  961 ;  ditto,  on  Aged  Deserving  Poor,  1899,  p.  4. 

:J:  Report  of  Roval  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor,  1896,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  20,  21*  ; 
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was  issued/'*  We  have  ourselves  seen  cases  of  aged  and  obviously 
respectable  persons/  lingering  out  an  existence  in  the  most  squalid 
surroundings,  on  a  dole  of  Outdoor  Relief  insufficient  to  provide  even 
the  barest  food,  clothing  and  shelter ;  not  merely  unprovided  with  any 
of  the  comforts,  indulgences,  or  amenities  of  life,  but  actually  without 
fire  or  necessary  covering.  We  realise  that  this  irresponsible  penuri- 
ousness  of  the  Destitution  Authority  may,  in  the  neighbourliness  of 
rural  life  and  in  the  customary  generosity  of  the  Irish  and  the  Welsh 
to  the  aged,  be  supplemented  by  casual  gifts  which  may  frequently 
obviate  the  worst  hardships.  But  the  majority  of  the  destitute  aged  in 
England  and  Wales  are  now  to  be  found  in  large  towns  of  mean  streets 
and  migratory  populations,  where  such  supplements  are,  as  experience 
only  too  sadly  proves,  not  sufficiently  to  be  counted  on.  There  is  even 
worse  to  be  told.  It  is  a  common  practice  of,  we  fear,  the  great  majority 
of  Boards  of  Guardians,  to  refuse  Outdoor  Relief  altogether  to  the  most 
destitute  of  all  the  cases  that  come  before  them — however  genuinely 
deserving  such  cases  may  in  all  respects  be — merely  on  the  ground  that 
the  applicants  have  no  resources  whatever. -\  "  The  rule  of  the  Board 
we  were  told,  with  regard  to  one  Union,  "  is,  and  always  has  been,  that 
they  never  give  (Outdoor  Relief)  to  those  who  have  nothing."J  This 
strange  policy,  which,  however  well  intention ed,  we  cannot  but  condemn 
as  cruel,  of  providing  nothing  better  than  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse, 
even  for  the  most  deserving  of  the  aged,  on  the  ground  of  the  extremity 
of  their  destitution,  is,  we  fear,  to  be  attributed  to  the  characteristic 
penuriousness  of  a  Destitution  Authority.  Rather  than  give  a  lonely  old 
woman  ns  much  as  seven  shillings  a  week,  they  refuse  to  give  anything. 
But  the  policy  may  be  due,  in  part,  to  a  wholly  unfounded  belief, 
derived  from  the  early  Orders  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, §  that  it 
is  illegal,  or  in  some  way  objectionable,  to  meet  the  rent  out  of  the  Poor 
Rate.  "  Unless,"  said  one  witness,  "  the  rent  is  covered  we  decline  to 
give  Out-relief,"  ||  even  to  the  most  deserving  cases.  "  We  cannot  pay  a 
pauper's  rent,"  expressly  stated  another  witness.^  The  worst  of  the 
tragedy  is  that  it  is  especially  the  shrinking,  silent  semi-starvation  of 
the  lonely  old  women,  or  disabled  old  men,  of  respectability  and  moral 
refinement,  who  have  outlived  relations  and  friends,  which  is  least  likely 
to  be  helped.  When  such  persons,  finding  starvation  actually  upon  them, 
consent  to  enter  the  workhouse — the  General  Mixed  Workhouse  that  we 


*  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  9138. 

t  lUd.,  Qs.  18048, 18281-18286,  31379 ;  see  also  Eeport  of  Eoyal  Commission  on 
the  Aged  Poor,  1896,  Yol.  II.,  Qs.  2049,  2126,  2127;  Vol.  III.,  Qs.  10846,10846, 
18281-18289,  31379. 

X  Eyidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  18284. 

§  Ihid.,  Qs.  2973,  3073-8076.  Owing  to  the  abuses  prior  to  1834  in  the  payni.ent 
of  paupers'  cottage  rents  the  payment  of  rent  was  forbidden  in  the  Outdoor  Relief 
Prohibitory  Order.  But  this  means  only  payment  direct  to  the  landlord  {Ihid.^ 
Q.  2973),  and  the  payment  of  arrears  of  rent  {Jbid.,  Qs.  3073-3076).  There  is  nothing 
forbidden  and  nothing  objectionable  in  granting  to  the  pauper  the  means  of  providing 
himself  with  necessary  lodging.    {Ihid.^  Q.  3073.) 

II  Ihid.,  Q,  16733 ;  see  also  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor,  1896, 
Yol.  II.,  Qs.  1568-16733  1614-1616,  4066. 

%  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  67767;  see  also  Q.  26373  (Pars.  129-131). 
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have  described — they  come  in,  to  use  the  expressive  words  of  Miss  Clifford, 
"  with  a  feeling  that  it  is  just  like  death."* 

On  the  other  hand,  this  policy  of  indiscriminate  and  unconditional 
weekly  doles,  however  inadequate  in  amount,  combined  with  optional 
sojourns  in  the  promiscuous  General  Mixed  Workhouse,  with  its  ample 
food,  sleep  and  warmth,  and  its  unlimited  idleness  and  low  gossip,  is 
exactly  what  suits  the  inclinations  of  the  dirty,  dissolute,  and  vicious  old 
man  or  woman,  who    can,  by  bringing  petty  pilfering  and  assiduous 
begging  to  the  aid  of  the  (guardians'  dole,  manage  to  make  out  a  not 
disagreeable  life.    The  Guardians  who  pursue  this  policy  in  crowded  urban 
districts  find  themselves  faced  by  two  problems  which,  for  a  Destitution 
Authority,  are  hopelessly  insohible.    No  inconsiderable  number  of  aged 
persons  in  the  great  towns  are  now,  as  the  Local  Government  Board's 
Inspectors  have  described  to  us,  regularly  spending  their  Outdoor  Eelief 
at  the  public-house,  whilst  habitually  living  in  a  condition  "  verminous 
and  dirty  beyond  description,"  in  rooms  "  stinking  and  loathsome ; "  a 
positive  danger  to  the  Public  Health. t    The  Destitution  Authority  would 
like  to  relieve  them  only  in  the  Workhouse ;  but  they  refuse  to  come  in, 
and  it  cannot  bring  itself  absolutely  to  refuse  its  dole  of  inadequate 
Outdoor  Relief.    It  would  like  to  have  authority  to  compel  them  to  come 
in,  but  it  has  nowhere  in  which  to  receive  them,  except  the  hated  General 
Mixed  Workhouse — with  its  promiscuity,  its  brand  of  pauperism,  and  its 
chilling  deterrence  into  which  no  Parliament  will  ever  force  anybody. 
An  equally  intractable   problem   to   a  Destitution   Authority  is  that 
presented  by  those  aged  persons  who  belong  to  the  army  of  "  Ins-and- 
Outs."    At  the  first  snap  of  cold  weather,  there  crowd  into  the  urban 
Workhouses,  autumn  after  autumn,  a  herd  of  the  worthless  old  persons  of 
either  sex,  who  manage  in  the  warm  weather  to  pick  up  some  sort 
of  a  living ;  but  who  prefer,  for  the  winter,  the  substantial  comforts  and 
agreeable  promiscuity  of  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse.    Many  of  these 
persons  know  exactly  how  to  dodge  the  limited  powers  of  detention  which 
alone  can  be  confided  to  a  Destitution  Authority  ;  and  we  see  them  about 
once  a  week  "  taking  their  discharge  "  in  the  morning  and  invariably 
presenting  themselves  in  the  evening  at  the  porter's  lodge,  often  in  a 
more  or  less  intoxicated  state,  for  re-admission  in  time  for  supper.  For 
this  problem   the   Destitution  Authority  has    no  other  remedy  than 
compulsorily  detaining  the  "  In  and  Out "  person  for  as  long  as  a  week, 
the  maximum  term  allowed  by  law.  J    This  amounts,  in  practice,  to 
no  more  than  limiting  the  "  day  out  "  to  one  per  week.    And  the  very 
nature  of  a  Destitution  Authority  and  its  General  Mixed  Workhouse 
stands  in   the  way  of  Parliament   granting   any  further   powers  of 
detention,  which  is  the  remedy  asked  for.§ 


*  Eeport  of  Royal  Commission  on  Aged  Poor,  1896,  Vol.  II.,  Q.  6316 ;  see  also 
Vol.  III.,  Qs.  15209,  15341,  16360,  16762,  16778,  15822,  15823.  It  is,  most  of  all, 
the  promiscuity  and  lack  of  privacy  of  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse  that  is  objected 
to.  These  old  people,"  said  one  witness,  *' do  not  like  to  go,  and  will  not  go, 
into  an  institution  where  they  are  bound  to  mix  with  people  that  they  would  not 
otherwise  mix  with  in  life.'*    (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  73003.) 

t  Jhid.^  Q.  6636,  etc. ;  see  also  Summary  of  Reports  on  the  Condition  of  the 
Outdoor  Poor  by  certain  of  the  General  Inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
Ihid.  (not  yet  in  volume  form). 

I  Ihid.,  Qs,  156,  3084,  3085. 

§  Ibid.,  Qs.  5016,  5778,  6872,  7572,  8908,  9542,  11245,  14076. 
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We  cannot  but  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  provision  for  the  aged  and 
infirm  actually  made  by  the  great  mass  of  Boards  of  Guardians  in 
England,  Wales,  and  Ireland  is  wholly  unsatisfactory,  and,  in  a  quite 
peculiar  sense,  "  too  bad  for  the  good  and  too  good  for  the  bad." 
^  The  Second  Policy — that  of  applying  the  ^'  Workhouse  Test "  to 
the  Aged  and  Infirm,  with  the  object  of  restricting  Poor  Law  lelief 
to  the  undeserving,  and  giving  it  only  in  the  form  of  maintenance 
in  a  deterrent  Workhouse — is  unknown  in  Ireland  and  Wales,  and  has 
only  been  feebly  attempted  in  a  few  parishes  in  Scotland.  But  in 
England  the  manifest  success — judged  only  by  the  standard  of  reducing 
the  number  of  persons  accepting  relief — of  this  policy  of  applying  the 
"Workhouse  Test"  to  the  Aged  and  Infirm,  or,  to  use  Mr.  Longley's  term, 
the  Disabled,  led,  between  1871  and  1890,  to  its  partial  adoption  by  an 
increasing  number  of  Unions.  The  policy  was,  indeed,  as  easy  to 
administer  as  it  was  certain  in  its  results.  If,  as  Mr.  Longley  suggested, 
the  General  Mixed  Workhouse  was  to  be  kept  deterrent  and  disciplinary; 
if  it  was  to  be  deemed  the  resort  of  the  undeserving ;  and  if  everyone 
who  entered  its  portals  was  to  be  made  to  feel  the  "  degradation  of  parish 
support,"  it  was  clear  that  those  only  who  were  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity  of  want  would  pass  the  test."  Hence,  although  in  the 
Unions  in  which  this  policy  was  adopted  with  any  thoroughness  nearly 
the  whole  expenditure  on  Outdoor  Belief  was  saved,  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse  did  not  increase.  In  defiance 
of  the  authoritative  directions  of  ^he  Local  Government  Board  half 
a  dozen  Boards  of  Guardians  continue  to  this  day  to  enforce  this  policy  in 
all  its  severity. 

We  recognise  that  the  advocates  of  this  policy,  actuated  by  the  greatest 
humanity,  profess  to  arrange  so  that  only  "  the  undeserving  "  aged  have 
actually  to  enter  the  Workhouse,  all  others  being  adequately  provided  for 
outside  the  Poor  Law,  either  by  friends  or  relations  or  by  voluntary 
charity.  How  little  these  optimistic  assurances  are  to  be  depended  on  is 
shown  by  the  elaborate  investigations  that  we  set  on  foot  into  the  results 
of  the  refusal  of  Outdoor  Relief  in  some  of  the  so-called  "  strict "  Unions.* 
But  whether  or  not  it  is  possible  in  any  Union  to  provide  by  voluntary 
charity  for  all  the  deserving  aged  persons  who  are  legally  entitled  to 
apply  for  relief  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  we  cannot  understand  how  it 
can  be  contended  that  any  public  body  has  the  right,  by  a  policy  of  with- 
holding Poor  Law  relief  from  destitute  persons,  to  force  them  to  accept 
voluntary  charity.  If  there  is  to  be  discrimination  in  the  treatment 
of  the  deserving  and  the  undeserving  aged,  the  deserving  person  may 
certainly  claim  to  receive  his  allotted  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
public  authority,  instead  of  being  relegated  to  the  caprices,  the  irrespon- 
sible judgments,  and  the  arbitrary  conditions  of  the  individual  private 
donor.  Unfortunately,  it  is  only  too  plain  that,  at  any  rate  in  the 
populous  cities,  not  a  few  aged  persons,  who  ought  to  be  relieved,  linger 
out  their  existence  in  semi-starvation,  quite  inadequately  provided  for, 
and  eventually  succumb  prematurely  to  disease  and  privation,  rather  than 
apply  for  admission  to  the  Workhouse.  AVe  must  content  ourselves  with 
quoting  here  the  testimony  of  one  who  has  had  a  lifetime  of  experience 
and  devoted  personal  service  among  the  poor  of  Manchester,  Mr.  Alderman 


*  Eeport  ...  on  an  Inquiry  in  Six  Unions  into  Cases  of  Eefusal  of  Oatdoor 
Relief,  by  Miss  Gr.  Harlock ;  Byidence  before  the  Commission  (not  yet  in  volume 
form). 
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Macdougall,  who  has,  been  for  iGqapy  years  a  leading  member  of  .the 
Board  of  Guardians  there 

"The  larg£>  majority/'  testifies  this  exceptionally  competent  witness,  "of 
those  who  endure  biting  poverty  without  seeking  relief  from  the  Guardians  are 
women.  Men  do  not  so  ficequently  attain  to  old  age  under  disadvantageous 
circumstances  as  women  dp.  Old  men, go  more  readily  into  the  Workhouse  than 
old  women.  Women  struggle  longer  and  with  greater  determination  with  the 
diffi6ulties  of  poverty,  and  the  incapacities  of  old  age.  Families  in  poor 
circumstances  find  it  is  less  possible  to  provide  food  and  shelter  for  an  old  man 
who  is  a  relative  than  for  an  old  woman.    He  is  more  in  the  tray,  h^  expects' not 

^  '  only  a.  larger  portion  of  the  food,  but  to  share  in  the  better  portions.  He  does 
not  fit  into  the  household  of  a  working  family  as  an  old  woman  does,  and  is  not 

'  so  useful  in. domestic  matter^!.  His  Welcome  is  colder,  and  he  desires  to  get  out 
,  of  the  way,  and  goes  to  the  workhouse.    A  decent  old  woman  will  cling  to  k 

/.'l  '  home  where  she  may  be  regarded  as  the  drudge  rather  than  as  the  grandmother 
or  the  aunt,  and  she  will  exist  on  the  plainer  portions  of  the  mealsj  and  will 
wedge  in  both  day  and  night  without  encroaching  much  on  the  means  of  the 
family."  But  there  are  even  harder  cases.  There  are,  in  every  Union,  aged 
women  of  good  character,  who  belong  to  no  families  into  whose  domestic  life 
they  can  fit  and  on  whom  they  can  depend-^- women  who  have  been  domestic 
servants,  assistants  in  shops,  mill  hands,  nurses,  seamstresses,  women  who  have 
denied  themselves  in  younger  days  to  support  parents  and  bring  up  younger 

0'-  sisters  and  brothers,  widows  of  good  repute  who  have  out-lived  husbands  and 
children,  daughters  of  fathers  who  have  failed  in  business,  and  women  left  with 
some  provision  which  has  been  exhausted.  If  absolutely  unable  to  earn  small 
sums,  they  must,  of  course,  apply  for  relief,  but  many  of  them  do  manage  by 
sewing,  knitting,  washing,  hawking  of  small  articles,  or  minding  children  for 
mothers  going  to  work,  to  eke  out  a  very  scanty  living.     They  dread  the 

.f*  \  associations  of  pauper  life.  Having  been  self-supporting  up  to  old  tige,  they 
have  the  most  intense  desire  to  keep  from  even  Outdoor  Relief,  and  an  utter 
repugnance  to  entering  the  Workhouse.  Yet  they  have  the  daily  fear  that  the 
Workhouse  must  be  the  final  refuge,  and  this  fear  is  harder  to  bear  than  the 

■  pinch  of  hunger,  the  cold  of  insufficient  clothing,  or  the  poverty  of  their 
/surroundings."*  .  . 

'We  must  refer  here  to  a  special  form  of  this  policy  of  applying  the 
"  Workhouse  Test "  to  the  aged,  which  appears  to  prevail — to  the  serious 
hardship  of  some  of  the  aged  poor — in  al^out  a  score  of  Unions.  In  some 
Unions  in  Avhich  Outdoor  Relief  is  not  systematically  refused  to  the 
well-conducted  deserving  aged,  there  is  a  practice  of  refusing  it  in 
particular  cases,  not  because  of  any  defect  in  the  applicant,  but  as  a 
means  of  inducing  relations  or  friends  to  come  forward  and  undertake  the 
maintenance  of  the  destitute  aged  person.  There  is  the  same  liability  to 
contribute,  and  the  same  powers  of  enforcing  contribution  for  any  person 
chargeable  to  the  Poor  Rate,  whether  the  relief  is  indoor  or  outdoor.  But 
as  there  is  usually  a  much  greater  repugnance  in  relations  or  friends  to 
allowing  a  person  in  whom  they  are  interested  to  eiiter  the  General  Mixed 
Workhouse  than  to  allowing  him  to  receive  Outdoor  Relief,  the  Guardians, 
vnthout  regard  to  the  hardship  to  the  destitute  person  himself,  play  upon 
this  repugnance,  and  refuse  Outdoor  Relief,  with  the  object  of  extracting 
contributions  from  relations  or  friends  who  might  otherwise  refuse  to 
make  them.  Sometimes  Outdoor  Relief  is  refused  and  an  "  offer  of  the 
House  "is  made,  or  the  Outdoor  Relief  is  reduced  to  a  purely  nominal 
amount,  when  there  are  sons  legally  liable  to  contrihu.te,  merely  as  an 
alternative  to  enforcing  contribvMon — the  Destitution  Authbrity  choosing 
t6  let  the  old  people  suffer  the  consequences  of  their  sons'  neglect, 
rather    than  take  the    proper   legal   steps   for  compelling   these  to 


. . ......  I. ..J  .ijjti  ■ 

*  Ibid,,  Q.  36513,  Pars.  17-1&,.  -nv  - 1-. 
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contribute.*  More  often,  however,  the  refusal  of  Outdoor  Relief  takes  place 
with  a  similar  object,  when  there  are  no  relations  legally  bound  to  contribute, 
but  when  there  are  other  relations  under  no  such  liability,  or  even  mere 
friends  or  benevolent  persons,  whom  the  Guardians  hope,  by  thi-eatening 
the  destitute  person  with  the  horrors  of  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse,  to 
persuade  to  contribute.  This  policy  is  occasionally  even  carried  so  far — 
we  should  not  have  credited  it  had  it  not  been  avowed  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Guardiarjs  concerned — as  to  refuse  all  relief  whatsoever, 
either  indoor  or  outdoor,  in  order  to  make  such  non-liable  relations  or 
friends  undertake,  on  pain  of  seeing  the  person  in  whom  they  may  be 
interested  suffer,  a  duty  which,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  law  bas 
cast,  not  on  them  but  on  the  Destitution  Authority.f  We  regret  to  say 
that,  in  some  Unions,  this  refusal,  fur  ulterior  objects,  of  Outdoor  Relief  to 
persons  otherwise  deserving  it,  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  practice,  but  is 
actually  embodied  in  rules,  which  have  not — so  far  as  we  can  ascertain — 
been  objected  to  by  the  District  Auditors  or  by  the  Inspectors  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.  It  is  not  infrequent  to  find  in  the  rules  a 
prohibition  of  Outdoor  Relief  to  persons  who,  being  otherwise  in  all 
respects  qualified,  have  relations,  not  legally  liable  to  support  them,  but 
who  are,  as  the  Guardians  consider,  "morally  bound"  to  do  so,  or 
"  in  a  position  "  to  do  so,  or  "  fully  capable  "  of  doing  so.  J 

Tlie  Third  Policy — that  promulgated  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
in  1895-6  and  the  one  now  in  force — of  securing  to  every  aged,  deserving, 
destitute  person  Outdoor  Relief ^fully  adequate  for  subsistence,  or,  if  he  or 
she  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  use  such  an  allowance,  good  maintenance  in 
comfortable  quarters  apart  from  the  General  Mixed  W^orkhouse,  has, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  is  the  authoritative  policy  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,§  been  adopted  by  only  about  a  score  of  Boards  of  Guardians  in 
England.  The  policy  has  usually  been  adopted  subject  to  certain  arbitrary 
qualifications,  such  as  the  absence  of  relations  "  morally  bound  "  to  con- 
-tribute,  the  fact  of  continuous  residence  for  twenty  3^ears  within  the 
-boundaries  of  a  particular  Union,  or  the  attainment  of  eighty  years  of 
age.  We  have  already  given  our  criticism  of  the  first  of  these  qualifications 
— the  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  public  authority,  by  an  arbitrary  exercise 
of  its  discretion,  to  force  a  third  party  to  do  something  that  the  law  does 
not  require,  by  deliberately  subjecting  the  person  as  to  whom  the  discretion 
has  to  be  exercised  to  a  course  of  treatment  which  is  not  that  deemed  the 
most  suitable  to  his  condition.  When,  however,  the  alternative  to  Outdoor 
Relief  is  not,  as  at  Brixworth  or  Bradfield,  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse, 
but  maintenance  on  a  higher  scale  in  comfortable  separate  quarters, 
where  the  old  people  can  come  and  go  at  their  will,  the  policy  of  "  offering 
-the  House "  with  the  object  of  putting  pressure  on  other  people  loses 
^much  of  its  cruelty  and  objectionableness.  But  then  it  loses  also  most 
of  its  efficacy.    It  becomes,  in  fact,  a  policy  of  "  blufi,"  which  may  succeed 


*  Ibid.,  Qs.  19732,  19757,  27164.  One  witness  expressly  deposed  that:  "Many 
apphcations  have  been  refused  where  children  are  known  to  be  of  sufficient  ability  to 
wholly  maintain  their  parents."  [Ibid.,  Q.  67743,  Par.  16.)  See  also  Report  of  Royal 
Commission  on  Aged  Poor.  1895,  Vol.  II.,  Qs.  4188,  4640,  4645,  4650,  4783,  4784, 
4931,  7920,  7921;  Yol.III.,  Qs.  15848-15867,  15908-15924, 15954,  15983,  1598i,  16088- 
16096,  16191-16217,  17793. 

t  Ibid.,  Vol.  II.,  Qs.  2288-2296. 

X  Such  rules  appear  to  exist  in  the  following  (among  other)  Unions  :  Paddingtou, 
Marlborough,  Halifax,  Chichester. 

§  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  3778-3781. 
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in  proportion  to  the  ignorance  or  simplicity  of  the  third  party- — those 
alone  being  imposed  upon  who  remain  unaware  of  the  genuine  superiority 
of  the  indoor  provision  made  for  the  deserving  old  people.  With  regard 
to  the  stipulation  that  only  such  aged  persons  as  have  completed  ten  or 
twenty  years'  continuous  residence  within  the  particular  Union,  we  have 
only  to  observe  that  it  amounts,  in  effect,  to  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  a 
particular  Board  of  Guardians — as  we  think,  an  illegitimate  attempt — to 
alter  the  Law  of  Settlement  as  enacted  by  Parliament.  Even  stranger 
for  a  public  A.uthonty  charged  with  the  relief  of  destitution  is  the  rule  of 
-several  Unions  making  the  amount  of  the  Outdoor  Relief  vary  according 
to  the  age  of  the  pauper;  actually  giving,  irrespective  of  the  cost  of 
^subsistence  in  any  particular  case,  sometimes  sixpence  additional  for  each 
lustrum  attained  in  excess  of  sixty -five  years.* 

Omitting  such  strangely  irrelevant  local  qualifications  of  the  policy  laid 
down  since  1895-6  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  we  have  to  express 
our  appreciation  of  the  admirable  provision  for  the  aged  deserving  poor 
now  made,  according  to  this  policy,  by  such  Unions  as  Bradford,  Sheffield, 
Ecclesall  Bierlow,  Woolwich,  Hunslet,  Dewsbury,  Sculcoates,  and  Bir- 
raingham.f  The  Boards  of  Guardians  of  these  and  a  few  other  Unions 
liave  definitely  adopted  the  policy  of  allowing,  to  their  selected  class  of 
deserving  destitute  aged.  Outdoor  Relief  of  5s.  a  week  for  each  person. J 
The  assumption,  at  any  rate,  is  that  no  such  person  will  ever  be  forced  to 
accept  indoor  relief.  If  the  aged  person  is  unable  to  get  properly  taken 
<jare  of,  or  for  any  other  reason  prefers  to  come  inside,  he  or  she  is  main- 
tained in  comfortably  furnished  apartments,  separate  from  the  General 
Mixed  Workhouse,  sometimes  (as  at  Dewsbury  and  Birmingham)  in  a 
distinct  block, §  sometimes  (as  at  Woolwich)  in  a  separate  house  quite 
away  from  the  Workhouse  premises,  ||  sometimes  (as  at  Bradford)  in  a 
quadrangle  of  separate  tenements,^!  or  (as  at  Sheffield)  in  a  row  of  cottages, 
each  with  two  inmates.**    They  have  often  each  a  room  to  themselves,  or 


*  Report  of  House  of  Commons  Select  Committee  on  the  Cottage  Homes 
Bill,  1899,  p.  7,  The  rules  of  various  Boards  of  Guardians  prescribe  a  definite  scale 
iaccording  to  age,  which  may  be  as  follows  :  Under  65,  2s.  6d.  a  week ;  between  65 
and  70,  8s.  a  week;  between  70  and  75,  3s,  6d.  a  week;  between  75  and  80,  4s.  a 
week;  between  80  and  85,  4s.  6d.  a  week;  and  over  85,  5s.  a  week.  (Rules  of 
Mansfield  Board  of  Guardians ;  for  other  age  scales,  see  Rules  of  Crojdon,  Derby, 
Hertford,  Honiton  and  Shardlow  Boards  of  Guardians.)  In  another  Union,  the  scale 
is  4  lbs.  of  bread  per  week  and  a  pair  of  boots  once  a  year,  plus  Is.  to  23.  a  week,  to 
persons  between  60  and  70  ;  plus  2s.  6d.  to  persons  between  70  and  75  ;  plus  3s.  to 
persons  between  75  and  80 ;  and  plus  3s.  6d.  to  those  over  80.  (Rules  of  the  Med  way 
Board  of  Guardians.)  We  do  not  understand  why  the  grant  of  Outdoor  Relief, 
according  to  these  rules,  irrespective  of  the  amount  actually  needed  in  each  case,  has 
•not  been  objected  to  by  the  District  Auditors. 

t  In  the  Annual  Proceedings  of  the  Poor  Law  Conferences  for  1901-1902,  will 
be  found  Reports  from  thirty-two  Unions  as  to  the  action  taken  under  the  Circular 
of  August  4th,  1900  (pp.  775,  803),  giving  particulars  of  the  steps  taken  also  at 
Abingdon,  Bolton,  Bristol,  and  Warwick. 

X  We  notice  that  the  Birmingham  Board  of  Guardians,  in  July,  1908,  resolved 
that  "  all  aged  poor  over  the  age  of  seventy,  who  are  at  present  in  receipt  of  Outdoor 
Relief  from  the  parish,  and  who  have  exercised  any  sort  of  thrift,  or  have  been 
respectable  residents  in  the  Parish  of  Birmingham  during  a  number  of  years  should 
be  granted  5s.  each  per  week  from  January  1st,  next."  {Wie  Times,  July  16th,  1908.) 
A  similar  resolution  has  been  adopted  in  some  other  Unions,  including  that  of 
Oamberwell. 

§  Evidence  before  Commission,  Q.  25159. 

II  Ibid.,  Q.  3778,  see  also  Qs.  14196-14199. 
i"  Ibid.,  Q,  14144. 
Ibid.,  Q.  41006. 
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at  ileast  (as  at  Birmingham-)  a  cubkle,  fui  niched  with  carpefc,  chair,  and 
dressing  ia^le  with  drawers  underneath.  Sometimes  (as  at  Nottingham) 
"afternoon  tea"  is  served  at  4  p.m.*  Dinners  are  usually  cooked  in  a 
common  kitchenf  and  served  in  common  in  a  separate  dining-room,  but 
the  old  people  may  often  prepare  their  other  meals  for  themselves^  over 
their  own  tires. J  They  have  tea,  sugar,  tobacco  and  snuff  served  out  to 
them  weekly,  to  be  used  when  they  like. §  The}?  have  comfortable,  non- 
distinctiye  clothing  provided  for  them,||  or  they  may  retain  their  own; 
and  they  may  receive  visits  in  their  own  apartmentsll  and  come  and  go 
during  the  daytime  at  their  will.**  They  are  sometimes  allowed  to  retain 
pet  animals,! t  and  to  cultivate  their  own  little  gardens.Jt  They  may 
leeeive  and  retain  for  themselves  any  gifts  from  friends,  other  than 
alcholic  drink. §§  "  They  get  up  when  they  like  and  go  to  bed  as  they 
please." II  ||  They  need  do  no  work  unless  they  choose,  but  if  they  desire 
to  do  so,  they  are  to  be  provided  with  ''congenial"  employment,  ''suited 
to  their  age  and  capacity."^ If     With  the  one  exception  that  no  pocket- 


*  Year  Book  of  Nottingham  Board  of  Guardians,  1906-1907. 
t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  41010. 

i  Year  Book  of  Sheffield  Board  of  Guardians  for  1906-1907.  \  .cin^iv^iy:. 

§  "  Women  to  have  1^  ozs.  of  tea  and  6  ozs.  of  sugar,  and  men  J  oz.  of  tobacco 
weekly,  when  over  sixty  years  of  age."    (Enles  of  Hunslet  Board  of  Guardians.) 

II  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  41017.  Year  Book  of  Sheffield  Board  of 
Guardians.  _ 

%  Regalations  of  Hunslet  Board  of  Guardians. 

Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  26944,  41018. 

ft  Year  Book  of  Sheffield  Board  of  Guardians. 

tX  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  27752. 

§§  Eeport  of  Paddington  Board  of  Guardians  for  1901-1902. 

nil  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  25159. 

Regulations  of  Hunslet  Board  of  Guardians.  We  may  quote  two  descriptions 
by  our  own  committees.  At  Bradford,  "  the  Homes  for  the  Aged  and  Deserving 
Poor  were  erected  to  comply  with  the  urgent  recommendations  of  Mr.  Chaplin's 
Circular.  They  may  be  described  as  adequately  supported  almshouses,  under 
disciplinary  conditions  such  as  obtain  and  are  enforced  among  the  passengers  of  a 
mail-steamer.  Each  room  accommodates  either  husband  and  wife,  or  two  aged 
persons,  male  or  female/ who,  before  leaving  the  workhouse  decided  that  they  could 
and  would  like  to  live  together.  The  rooms  are  comfortably  furnished,  well-lighted 
and  warmed,  and  the  occupants  have  on  the  walls,  etc.,  the  little  possession'^, 
pictures,  etc.,  which  originally  found  a  place  in  their  old  homes.  They  have  their 
meals  in  their  own  rooms  ;  the  materials  for  breakfast  and  tea  are  served  out  weekly  ; 
and  the  inmates  have  these  meals  when  they  think  fit;  within  reason,  they  get  up 
when  they  like  and  go  to  bed  when  they  like  ;  dinner  is  cooked  in  a  common  kitchen 
by  the  wife  of  the  Superintendent,  and  properly  served  iri;  each  room.  There  is  a 
kind  of  common  room,  where  religious  services,  concerts,  etc.,  are  provided.  The 
swing  gate  of  the  Institution  is  always  open.  The  inm.ates  go  out  when  they  please, 
but  we  understood  that  they  seldom  go  beyond  the  garden ;  they  prefer  that  their 
friends  should  come  and  see  them,  and  we  are  told,  not  a  few  look  in  for  *  a  cup  of 
tea.'  The  old  folk  dust  and  tidy  their  own  rooms,  but  the  rougher  work  is  done  by 
some  sane  epileptic  young  men,  who  have  been  transferred  from  the  House,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  made  as  comfortable  as  possible,  having  regard  to  the  malady  which 
has  blasted  their  lives."  (Reports  of  Visits  by  Commissioners,  No.  21^  p.  48.)  In 
one  Unionj  **  the  accommodation  for  the  first  or  highest  class  provides  for  twenty-eight 
men  and  twenty-four  women,  Both  the  men  and  women  have  two  dormitories  and 
t\vo  sitting-rooms,  the  latter  having  linoleum  or  a  canvas  covering  on  tlxe  floor,  and 
being  furnished  with  arm  chairs,  rocking  chairs,  tables  and  couches.  Meals  are 
served  in  the  sitting-room  that  appears  to  be  in  daily  use  (the  otheir  being  reserved 
for  Sundays  or  for  receiving  friends).  As  regards  food,  the  inmates  get  a  loaf  and 
a  pot  of  jam  for  the  'cupboard'  whenever  they  require  them.  They  are  also  allowed 
a  cheap  and  wholesome  currant  cake  to  their  tea.  The  inmates  may,  with  the 
consent  of  the  master,  go  out  any  day  after  'the  performance  of  their  small  duties.' 
Eriends  likewise  are  admitted  on  any  evening."    {Ibid.,  No.  20,  p.  45.) 
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money  is  provided  for  them,  and  subject  to  this  one  drawback  that, 
disguise  it  as  we  may,  the  inmates  of  these  comfortable  quarters  for  the 
aged  are,  owing  to  their  being  under  the  Destitution  Authority,  legally 
stigmatised  as  paupers,*  the  S'uall  and  highly  selected  class  of  deserving 
aged  have,  in  these  few  Unions,  where  the  new  policy  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  has  been  fully  adopted,  as  good  conditions  as  could 
possibly  be  desired 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Destitution  Authorities  of  Scotland  that,  with 
the  cognizance  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland,  they  have  for 
the  most  part  long  adopted  an  equally  generous  policy  with  regard  to  the 
deserving  aged.  In  one  respect  they  have  even  gone  further  than  the 
most  up-to-date  of  the  English  Boards  of  Guardians.  They  have  combined 
the  provision  of  agreeable  quarters  with  Outdoor  Helief.  In  the  com- 
fortable cottages,  or  in  the  old  villa  residences  that  are  termer],  in  some 
Scotch  Parishes,  "  Parochial  Homes,"  we  ourselves  found  the  deserving 
aged  inmates,  not  only  enjoying  the  furnished  lodgings,  free  firing  and 
attendance  that  is  provided,  but  receiving  in  addition,  to  dispense  as  they 
think  fit,  their  aliment  "  of  three  or  four  shillings  a  week.  They  may, 
if  they  choose,  hand  their  money,  or  any  part  of  it^  to  the  salaried  house- 
keeper, to  provide  their  meals  with  ;  or  they  may,  if  they  prefer,  make 
any  or  all  of  their  purchases  for  themselves,  and  cook  their  own  meals 
over  their  own  fires  in  their  own  way.  This  appears  to  us  the  best  thing 
that  has  yet  been  done  in  the  way  of  public  provision  for  the  aged.  We 
can  only  regret  that  this  policy  of  discrimination  and  generous  treatment 
of  the  deserving  aged  has  been  extended,  in  England,  owing  to  the  inability 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  overcome  in  most  places  the  almost 
inevitable  reluctance  of  a  Destitution  Authority  to  provide  anything 
beyond  the  barest  subsistence,  to  only  an  insignificant  minority  of  the 
deserving  aged. 

To  the  infirm  and  permanently  incapacitated  who  are  not  aged  - 
whatever  be  the  age-limit  locally  adopted — the  new  policy  has  not  yet 
been  applied  at  all,  with  the  one  partial  exception  of  the  sane  epileptics, 
for  whom,  in  the  Manchester,  Chorlton,  Bradford,  and  one  or  two  other 
Unions,  special  provision  is  made.j  There  is  obviously  just  as  much  need 
for  classification  according  to  present  character  among  the  infirm  and 
incapacitated  who  are  young,  as  among  those  who  are  old  There  are 
just  as  many  deserving  persons  among  them.  "  It  is  very  hard,"  as  one 
witness  pointed  out  to  us,  "  upon  the  younger  persons,  who  are  thoroughly 
infirm,  to  be  kept  as  they  are  with  rather  a  degraded  class.  The  younger 
infirm  people  do  not  get  the  liberties  that  the  old  people  do,  and  they  have 


*  It  is,  however,  to  be  noted  that,  even  when  the  Destitution  Authority  has  done 
its  best  to  separate  the  selected  class  of  deserving  aged  from  the  rest  of  the  Poor 
Law,  it  seldom  succeeds  in  quite  consistently  doing  so.  Sometimes,  as  at  Dewsbury, 
it  cannot  bring  itself  to  put  the  quarters  for  the  aged  outside  the  i:iorter's  lodge,  so 
that  the  deserving  aged  have  to  pass  in  and  out  with  all  the  other  paupers.  Even  at 
Bradford,  where  the  deserving  aged  have  a  quadrangle  of  charming  tenements  to 
themselves,  the  Board  of  G-uardians,  having  to  find  accommodation,  first,  for  the 
sane  epileptics  of  diverse  ages  and  varied  characters,  and  then  for  the  able-bodied 
men  on  the  Outdoor  Labour  Test,"  dumped  these  all  down  on  the  laud  adjoining  the 
old  people's  cottages;  and  then,  as  a  climax,  placed  the  whole — deserving  aged,  sane 
epileptics  and  able-bodied  men  in  the  Labour  Yard — under  one  and  the  same 
Superintendent. 

t  There  is  an  admirable  special  "  colony  "  for  the  sane  epileptics,  established  at 
an  expenditure  of  over  £75,000  by  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  Manchester  and  Chorlton 
Boards  of  Guardians  at  Langho,  near  Blackburn.  (Report  of  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Care  and  Control  of  the  Feeble-minded,  1908,  Yol.  YIIL,  pp.  307,  308.)    4  u>i 
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really  nothing  to  brighten  their  lives."*  For  the  physically  defective^ 
the  crippled,  the  half-paralysed,  the  blind  and  the  semi-blind,  the  gravely 
rheumatic,  and  other  men  and  women,  not  acutely  sick,  but  chronically 
unable  to  earn  in  the  competitive  labour  market  an  independent  sub- 
sistence —  of  whom  there  are,  we  fear,  many  thousands  destitute — we 
find  nothing  better  prevailing  than  a  fluctuating  alternation  between  the 
First  Policy  and  the  Second  ;  with  the  result  that  these  thousands  of 
physically  incapacitated  persons  either  get  unconditional  doles  of  inade- 
quate Outdoor  Relief,  or  are  herded  with  the  rest  in  the  General  Mixed 
Workhouse.  Here  no  special  provision  is  made  for  them.  The  sane 
epileptics,  in  particular,  "  spend  their  time  .  .  .  fighting  and  quarrelling^ 
and  passing  a  miserable  existence  till  they  die."t  "  No  arrangemeuts/' 
said  another  witness,  "  are  made  for  their  occupation;  the  disease  grows 
upon  them  ;  they  deteriorate  morally  and  mentally  till  a  worse  fate  befalls 
them,  and  they  end  their  days  in  the  lunatic  wards."  J  Moreover,  among 
these  incapacitated  men  and  w^omen — whether  crippled  or  merely  broken 
down  by  infirmity,  epileptic,  half -blind  or  partly  paralysed — even  more 
than  among  the  aged,  there  has  accordingly  been  developed  a  terrible 
variety  of  parasitic  outdoor  paupers,  or  of  Workhouse  "  Ins  and  Outs,"^ 
who  alternate  their  periods  of  begging  and  pilfering  and  living  in  filth 
and  degradation,  with  recuperative  spells  in  the  idleness,  gossip,  food  and 
warmth  of  the  Workhouse. §  For  the  many  thousands  of  young  infirm, 
even  more  than  for  the  aged,  the  provision  made  by  the  Destitution 
Authorities  is,  indeed,  everywhere  wholly  unsatisfactory — cruel  to  the 
deserving,  demoralisingly  attractive  to  the  undeserving,  and  degrading 
to  all. 

(c)  The  Estableshment  of  a  National  Pension  Scheme. 

The  definite  adoption  by  the  Local  Government  Board  since  1895-1896 
of  what  we  have  called  the  Third  Policy — of  discrimination  among 
different  classes  of  the  Aged,  with  generous  treatment  of  the  deserving — 
has  now  developed  into  the  establishment,  during  the  year  1908,  of  a 
National  Pension  Scheme.  Under  the  Old-age  Pensions  Act  of  1908, || 
which  is  not  yet  actually  in  full  operation,  every  person  of  British 
nationality  and  twenty  years'  residence  within  the  United  Kingdom, 
becomes  entitled  as  of  right,  on  attaining  the  age  of  seventy,  to  a  pension 
payable  from  the  Exchequer,  if  he  does  not  come  into  any  of  certain 
definitely  excepted  categories.    These  excepted  categories  com^prise  : — 

(a)  Those  who  have  incomes  exceeding  £S1  10s.  per  annum. 

(b)  Those   who  have  "  habitually  failed  to  work  .  .  .  according  to- 

ability,  opportunity  and  need,  for  the  maintenance "  of  them- 
selves and    those  legally  dependent "  on  them.1[ 

*  Evidence  before  the  Commissioii,  Q.  15419. 

t  Keport  of  Boyal  Commission  on  the  Care  and  Control  of  the  Feeble-minded^ 
1908.  Vol.  I.,  Q.  7186  ;  Yol.  VIII.,  p.  308. 

X  Hid.,  Yol.  II.,  Q.  16491,  Yol.  YIII.,  p.  308. 

§  Among  the  worst  cases  of  Outdoor  Belief  to  persons  of  squalid  and  dissolute 
lives,  the  Inspectors  found  *' epileptics,  imbeciles  and  cripples  of  the  lowest  class.'* 
(See  ante,  p.  28,) 

II  8  Edw.  YIL,  c.  40. 

•[[  It  is ''provided  that  a  person  shall  not  be  disqualified  under  this  paragraph" 
—nor  shall  his  wife  be  disqualified—"  if  he  has  continuously  for  ten  years  up  to  tha 
age  of  sixty,  by  means  of  payments  to  friendly,  provident,  or  other  societies,  or  Trade 
Unions,  or  other  approved  steps,  made  such  provision  against  old  age,  sickness^ 
infirmity,  or  want  or  loss  of  employment  as  may  be  recognised  as  proper  provision 
for  the  purpose  "  by  the^  regulations  under  the  Act. 


<c)  Those  actually  under  detention  as  i«xiatics. 

(d)  Those  undergoing  a  sentp-^^«  o£  imprisonment,  or  under  a  judicial 
order  of  disQi^^  ^^*^^^^^^^^  exceeding  ten  years,  subsequent 

ir«f7j./sonment  or  detention  under  the  Inebriates  Act ;  and 

^v)  Temporarily,  until  December  31st,  1910,  those  who  are,  or  who 
have  been  at  any  time  since  January  1st,  1908,  in  receipt  of 
Poor  Law  Relief  other  than  medical  relief.* 

The  amount  of  the  pension,  beginning  from  January  1st,  1909,  or  from 
any  subsequent  award,  will,  if  the  aged  person  has  not  more  than  £21  per 
annum  of  income,  be  5s.  a  week ;  and  if  the  aged  person  has  between 
.^21  and  JtSl  10s.  of  income,  be  from  Is.  to  4s.  per  week  according  to  a 
fixed  scale.  Finally,  it  remains  to  be  said  that  the  whole  class  of  aged 
persons  thus  becoming  National  Pensioners  are  to  be  wholly  taken  out 
of  the  Poor  Law,  and  removed  from  any  connection  with  the  Destitution 
Authorities,  the  whole  of  the  business  relating  to  the  award  and  payment 
of  the  pensions  being  assigned,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  to  special  Pension  Committees  of  the  County  and  County  Borough 
Councils,  and  the  Councils  of  Boroughs  and  urban  districts  exceeding 
20,000  in  population,!  with  the  aid  of  the  Post  Office  and  of  a  stalF  of 
■special  Pension  Officers  appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the  Treasury. 

There  will  accordingly  be,  from  now  onwards,  a  new  class  of  the  Aged, 
that  of  National  Pensioners,  whose  applications  for  public  assistance, 
though  they  may  be  destitute,  will  not  be  dealt  with  by  the  Destitution 
Authorities.  It  is  estimated  that  this  new  class  will,  before  the  expiration 
of  the  first  year,  amount  to  between  500,000  and  600,000.  It  is,  however, 
^uite  impossible,  pending  further  experience  of  the  working  of  the  Act, 
to  estimate  with  any  precision  what  proportion  of  the  persons  who  now- 
become  paupers  and  are  classed  as  Aged  and  Infirm  will,  in  future  years, 
become  National  Pensioners  and  thus  escape  the  Destitution  Authorities. 
The  National  Pension  Scheme  is,  indeed,  admittedly  incomplete,  as  it  has 
yet  to  be  decided  by  Parliament  what,  after  the  end  of  1910,  is  to  be 
the  position  of  those  temporarily  disqualified  for  a  pension  on  the  ground 
merely  of  having  received  Poor  Law  relief  of  other  than  the  excepted 
kinds  between  the  arbitrary  dates  of  January  1st,  1908,  and  Decem- 
ber 31st,  1910. 

(d)  The  Need  for  Diversified  Provision  for  the  Aged 

AND  Infirm. 

After  the  most  careful  consideration  we  have  to  report  that  the 
diverse  medley  of  persons  who  are  officially  included  within  the  class  of 
the  Aged  and  Infirm  do  not  appear  to  us,  in  any  scientific  analysis,  to 
constitute  a  single  category.  Apart  from  those  old  persons  who  are 
acutely  sick  or  mentally  defective — who  fall,  notwithstanding  their  age, 
into  the  categories  of  the  Sick  and  the  Mentally  Defective  respectively,  to 


*  With  Medical  Relief  for  this  purpose  is  included  not  only  any  relief  expressly 
'declared  not  to  be  a  disqualification  for  the  Parliamentary  franchise,  but  also  "  any 
medical  or  surgical  assistance  (including  food  and  comforts)  supplied  by  or  on 
the  recommendation  of  a  Medical  Officer,"  and  also  *'  the  maintenance  of  any 
dependent  ...  in  any  lunatic  asylum,  infirmary  or  hospital,  or  the  payment  of 
\the  expenses  of  burial  of  a  dependent." 

t  In  Ireland  the  population  limit  is  10,000 ;  and  in  Scotland  it  does  not  apply, 
all  Royal,  Parliamentary,  or  Police  Burghs  having  their  own  Pension  Committees, 
The  Scilly  Isles  are  treated  as  a  county. 
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be  dealt  with  by  the  AuthoiiUoc,  charged  with  those  services— we  must 
distinguish  among  the  Aged  and  ii^fi^m  no  fewer  than  five  separate 
classes  for  which  distinct  provision  has,  m  ony.  judgment,  necessarily 
to  be  made. 

(i)  The  Nat  ional  Pensioiiers. 

We  may  conveniently  begin  with  the  National  Pensioners,  the  class 
of  aged  persons  to  whom  the  community  as  a  whole  decides  to  grant, 
as  of  right,  an  unconditional  national  superannuation  allowance.  By 
the  passage  into  law  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  of  1908,  we  are  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  discussing,  in  principle,  the  propriety  of  such  a 
policy,,  in  which  we  fully  concur.  Some  of  our  witnesses — nearly  all 
of  them  unconnected  either  with  the  wage-earning  class  or  with  the 
actual  woi  king  of  the  Friendly  Societies— have  taken  the  view,  based, 
as  we  understand,  on  a  ijriori  theory,  that  such  non- contributory 
pensions  would  be  likely  to  discourage  thrift  and  saving.*  We  Lave, 
however,  been  more  impressed  by  the  fact  that,  of  the  representatives 
of  Friendly  Societies  and  Trade  Unions  who  gave  evidence  before  us,  the 
oflBcial  leaders  and  a  majority  of  the  witnesses  wei  e  in  favour  of  some 
such  system  of  national  superar-nuation  allowances,  without  specific 
personal  contributions,  to  be  granted,  on  the  attainment  of  a  prescribed 
age,  to  all  who  need  them.  These  witnesses  from  their  experience  of 
Friendly  Societies  and  of  working  class  life,  anticipated  that  such  a 
national  pension  scheme— far  from  being  injurious  to  the  existing 
Friendly  Societies  and  Trade  Unions^ — would,  by  removing  the  present 
difficulty  felt  by  the  poorer  labourers  in  ever  being  able  to  save  enough 
to  become  independent  of  Poor  Law  relief,  and  with  it  their  consequent 
scepticism  as  to  saving  for  old  age  being  of  any  avail,  actually  encourage 
thrift  and  saving,  and  increase  the  membership  of  all  provident 
associations,  t 

Accepting,  therefore,  the  principle  that  the  needy  aged  should  be 
provided  for  by  national  superannuation  allowances,  we  have  to  report 
that  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  of  1908  fails,  in  various  respects,  to 
dispose  of  even  this  part  of  the  problem  of  the  Destitution  Authorities. 
This  Act,  in  the  first  place,  obviously  requires  to  be  amended  before  the 
end  of  1910  so  as  to  remove  the  disqualification  of  those  persons  who, 
being  otherwise  eligible  for  a  pension,  happen  to  have  received  Poor  Law 
relief,  other  than  Medical  Relief,  since  the  arbitrarily  chosen  date  of 
1st  January,  1908.  As  it  has  been  decided — a  decision  in  which  we  fully 
agree — that  pauperism  prior  to  1st  January,  1908,  however  prolonged 
and  whatever  the  ca,use,  should  not  disqualify,  there  can  be  no  justice 
in  withholding  pensions  from  deserving  aged  persons,  merely  because — 
without  having  any  notice  of  the  intention  of  the  Government — they 
accepted,  after  that  date,  the  provision  which  the  law  had  made  for  them. 
The  Local  Government  Board  itself,  as  we  have  seen,  has,  since  1896, 
deliberately  instructed  the  Boards  of  Guardians  in  England  and  Wales 


.  *  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  27061  (Par.  32),  27287,  29772-29779, 
30915,  35283,  35308,  41383,  44811,  47464,  50009  (Par.  19),  50973  (Par.  8),  50998,  52951 
(l^ar.  31)  and  various  of  the  Appendices  to  Yol.  Y..  Nos.  XXXI.  (Par.  5),  XXXIY. 
(Par.  5);  LXXXYI.  (Par.  7),  C YII.  (Par.  8). 

t  lUd',  Qs.,  43125,  50728,  (Par.-ll),  51760  (Par.  31),  51782,  51811,  67890,  67891, 
68688  (Par.  18).  68745,  68746,  69047  (Par.  47),  72626-72633,  77352-77359,  77l95, 
77296,  77457,  77468  (Par.  16),  77501,  77502,  77663 ;  Appendices  No.  XLII.  (Par.  14), 
LXXIII.  (Par.  13),  XO.  (Par.  9),  to  Yol.  Y. 
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to  make  generally  known  tUfe  advantages  to  be  offered  under  the  Poor 
Law  to  the  deserving  aged,  so  that  those  really  in  need  mcoy^  not  he 
discouraged  from  applying.'^ ^  Under  this  official  encouragement  the 
number  of  deserving  aged  paupers  (a  majority  of  them  being  women) 
has,  year  by  year,  steadily  increased.  For  the  Government  now  to  turn 
round,  and  penalise  by  ineligibility  for  a  pension  the  very  men  and  women 
whom  it  has  been  trying  to  encourage  to  apply  for  Poor  Law  relief— 
and,  so  far  as  concerns  those  who  became  paupers  between  January  and 
July,  1908,  actually  without  notice  that  this  would  make  them  ineligible, 
for  a  pension — is  plainly  unjust,  We  fully  agree  with  tbe  Departmental' 
Committee  of  1900  in  thinking  it  ''b}^  no  means  easy  to  defend  the 
exclusion  of  those  aged  paupers  who  could  give  reasonable  proof  that, 
had  they  not  had  the  misfortune  to  pass  the  Rubicon  in  pre-pensionable 
days,  they  would  have  been  able  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
Pension  Authority."! 

v;To  retain  any  such  disqualification  as  the  acceptance  of  Poor  Law  relief, 
even  after  notice  given  that  such  relief  will  disqualify  for  a  pension, 
appears  to  us  both  undesirable  and  in  practice  impossible.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  most  thrifty  and  deserving  persons  may  be  rendered  destitute 
by  some  accidental  cause,  to  deprive  them  of  their  right  to  eventual 
superannuation  merely  because  they  had,  ia  the  time  of  their  need, 
accepted,  for  their  dependents  or  themselves,  the  provision  which  the  law 
had  made  for  them,  would  be  felt  to  be  unfair.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  receipt  of  parochial  relief  is  final  and  coiiclusive  hi  its 
disqualifying  effect.  Even  if  the  whole  cost  is  subsequently  repaid  to 
the  Guardians,  the  disqualification  remains.  Even  if  the  sons  or  Other 
relatives  pay  their  contributions  to  the  Guardians  before  the  aged  person 
receives  his  dole  of  Outdoor  Belief  or  his  maintenance  in  the  Workhouse, 
so  that  there  is  not  even  a  monetarj^  CKpense  to  the  Guardians,  the  case 
is  not  altered.  These  facts  add  weight  to  the  practical  objection  that 
evasions  could  nob  be  prevented.  It  would,  in  many  cases  (and  in  a 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  cases),  be  impracticable,  in  future  years, 
to  find  out  whether  or  not  an  applicant  for  a  national  pension  had 
received  Poor  Law  relief  at  any  time  since  1907.  Poor  Law  relief  is 
being  given  this  year  separately  by  each  of  646  Unions  in  England  and 
Wales,  by  each  of  874  parishes  in  Scotland,  and  by  each  of  159  Unions  in 
Ireland.  Many  of  these  1,679  separate  Poor  Law  Authorities  are  keeping 
very  imperfect  records  even  of  their  present  proceedings ;  and  they  have 
still  more  imperfect  records  for  1908.  The  almost  universal  practice  is 
to  treat  each  application  as  a  new  case,  and  to  record  particulars  in 
separate  entries,  case  by  case.    There  is^  of  course,  no  common  aggregate 

*  Circular  of  July,  1896,  in  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Eeport  of  Local  Government 
Board,  1896-1897,  pp.  7-9. 

■  t  Report  of  Departmental  Committee  on  the  financial  Aspects  of  the  Proposals 
v-  .  .  about  the  Aged  Deserving  Poor,  1900  (Cd.  67),  p.  9.  As  the  law  at 
present  stands  the  only  persons  now  actually  paupers  who  might  obtain  National 
Pensions  are  those  over  seventy  who  are  not  otherwise  disqualified,  and  who,  nofc 
having  since  January  Ist,  1903,  received  any  other  kind  of  Poor  Law  reliefi  are  now 
in  receipt  of  Medical  Belief  only,  including  "food  or  comforts" — and  therefore 
(according  to  the  decision  in  Kirkhouse  v-  Blakeway,  71  L.J.K.B.  130)  presumably 
maintenance  for  the  purpose  of  treatment  or  cure  in  a  Poor  Law  institution 
— "  supplied  by  or  on  the  recommendation  of  a  Medical  Officer/'  But  as  most 
of  these  would  be  inmates  of  Poor  Law  infirmaries,  they  would  not,  until  they  had 
sufficienbly  recovered  to  leave  those  institutions,  cease  to  be  legally  paupers,  or 
j^undqr  the  care  of  the  Destitution  Authorities,  who  could  presumably  impound 
their  pensions  in  repayment  of  the  expense  of  their  maintenance. 
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list  "of  paupers.  There  is  nob  even  in  any  place  a  list  of  the  persons  who 
liave  received  Poor  Law  relief  during  the  past  in  the  one  Union.  There  is 
seldom  even  a  complete  list  of  the  paupers  of  any  one  year  in  any  one 
Union ;  and  where  such  a  list  is  compiled,  it  is  nearly  always  made  up 
separately  for  each  of  the  score  of  constituent  parishes  of  the  Union ;  and 
then  often  altogether  omits  some  minor  classes  of  paupers.  In  very  few 
cases  would  even  these  incomplete  and  separate  lists  be  in  alphabetical 
order.  It  might  be  difficult  in  an}^  populous  Union  to  prove,  years  hence^ 
that  a  particular  applicant,  admittedly  resident  in  that  same  Union,  and 
not  some  other  person  of  the  same  name,  had  received  Poor  Law  relief  ten 
or  fifteen  years  before.  It  would  be  impossible,  amid  all  the  confusion  of 
registers  of  different  years  and  different  classes  of  relief,  for  any  officer 
of  that  Union,  to  be  sure  (and  therefore  to  certify)  that  the  applicant  had- 
never  received  any  one  of  the  various  kinds  of  Poor  Law  relief,  at  any 
time  pince  1907 — even  if  the  inquiry  were  confined  to  the  one  Union. 
What  clerk  to  a  Board  of  Guardians  could  feel  certain  that  the  applicant 
or  some  member  of  his  family  for  whom  he  was  liable,  had  not,  years 
before,  spent  a  night  in  the  Workhouse,  or  had  a  loaf  of  bread  from  the 
relieving  officer  on  "  sudden  or  urgent  necessity  "  ?  The  pauper  does 
not  always  give  his  real  name — he  sometimes  gives  somebody  else's  name ; 
and  there  are  Unions  in  which  the  registration  of  such  names  as  are  givei]^ 
is  by  no  means  perfect. 

But  the  relief  may  not  have  been  given  in  the  Union  in  which  the 
applicant  resides.  A  large  proportion  of  the  population,  especially  thai 
of  great  towns,  and  that  of  new  or  rapidly  growing  urban  centres^  such  as. 
Barrow-in-Furness  and  Middlesbrough,  Cardiff  and  Barry,  is,  or  has  been,, 
migratory.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Poor  Law  relief  given  by 
ench  Union  is  not  confined  to  the  settled  inhabitants  of  that  Union 
though  even  a  settlement  is  now  acquired  by  three  years'  residence,  and„ 
in  the  case  of  a  woman,  by  mere  marriage  A  person  may  have  had  in 
his  life  half-a-dozen  settlements  in  succession.  Relief  is  given  in  the  Casual 
Ward  or  in  the  Workhouse  proper,  or  even  (by  way  of  sudden  or  urgent 
necessity  ")  at  his  home,  to  any  destitute  person,  whatever  his  real  or 
pretended  residence,  and  however  brief  his  stay  in  the  Union.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  applicants  for  old-age  pensions  will,  at  various  time^^ 
have  resided  in  other  Unions ;  and  they  can  hardly  be  compelled  to 
recount  all  their  wanderings  and  all  their  excursions  on  "  hopping,"  or 
"  haymaking,"  or  merel}^  on  holidays.  Those  who  had  received  Poor  Law 
relief,  and  who  subsequently  wished  to  apply  for  a  pension,  would 
naturally  remove,  and  apply  in  some  other  Union.  If  they  found  it 
necessary  to  apply  for  their  pensions  in  their  real  names  (so  as  to  prove 
age  by  birth  registers)  they  would  soon  learn  to  make  their  application 
for  Poor  Law  relief  under  assumed  names,  so  as  to  have  their  real  names 
untainted  when  they  attained  the  pensionable  age.  How  can  it  be 
certified,  years  hence,  that  the  applicant  (or  any  member  of  his  family 
for  whom  he  is  liable)  has  not,  under  any  name  whatsoever,  received 
Poor  Law  relief,  in  any  one  of  its  numerous  forms  from  any  one  of 
the  1,679  Poor  Law  Authorities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  during  any 
one  of  the  preceding  years  since  1907?  Who  could  search  all  the 
records,  for  instance,  of  the  Casual  Wards  all  over  England,  Ireland,  and 
Wales  ;  and  what  value  would  he  give  to  the  particular  names  under 
which  their  nightly  inmates,  knowing  the  penalties  to  which  habitual, 
tramping  exposed  them,  chose  to  register  themselves  ?  Who  could  certify 
that  an  Irish  applicant  for  a  pension  had  not  received  temporary  relief 
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on  some  haymaking  or  harvesting  tour  in  England  or  Scotland  ?  How 
would  it  be  possible  to  be  assured  that  the  applicant  in  Berniondsey 
or  Bethnal  Green  had  not  been,  since  1907,  temporarily  accommodated 
in  the  Workhouse  of  some  Kentish  Union  on  one  or  other  of  his  annual 
"  hoppings  "  ? 

It  is  true  that  various  small  and  local  pension  endowments  do  prescribe 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility  that  the  applicants  shall  not  have  been 
in  receipt  of  parochial  relief  during  a  certain  period.  But  it  is  to  be 
noted : — 

(a)  That  the  term  is  a  short  one,  usually  five  years ; 

(h)  That  the  applicant  is  always  required  also  to  have  been  a  resident 
during  at  least  that  period  in  the  particular  parish,  so  that 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  ensure  that  he  has  not  had  paroc-  ial 
relief  at  his  residence  ; 

(c)  That  the  pensions  are  given  as  a  matter  of  favour  to  such  applicants 

as  the  trustees  may  choose,  so  that  any  doubtful  case  can  be 
rejected  without  cause  assigned  ;  and 

(d)  That  the  condition  has  for  its  main  object  to  ensure  that  pension 

and  Poor  Law  relief  shall  not  be  received  by  the  same  person 
simultaneously,  so  that  a  mere  general  compliance  completely 
attains  its  purpose,  irrespective  of  possible  chance  receipt  of 
temporary  relief  years  ago  in  some  other  Union. 

All  these  considerations  w^ould   be  absent  in  the  case  of  a  national 

superannuation  allowance. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  minor  point  that,  so  far  as  women  are  concerned,  the 
incident  of  marriage  may  present  great  difficulties  to  any  making  of 
pauperism  a  disqualification  for  au  old-age  Pension.  There  is  first  the 
change  of  name.  Wives  receive  relief  in  their  married  names,  and  their 
maiden  names  are  not  recorded.  But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them 
eventually  resuming  their  maiden  names  and  at  seventy  applying  for 
a  pension,  duly  armed  with  a  birth  certificate,  and  sinking  all  mention 
of  the  marriage  (or  one  or  other  of  their  marriages),  during  which  they 
had  received  parochial  relief.  They  might  well  feel  that  it  was  their 
husbands  who  were  really  the  paupers,  not  themselves.  Indeed,  it  must 
be  conceded  that  a  wife  accompanying  her  husband  has  no  option  in  the 
matter.  She  cannot  prevent  her  husband  maJcing  her  a  pauper  if  he 
chooses  to  do  so.  It  is  very  doubtful,  in  strict  law,  whether  a  wife 
or  a  child  can  ever  be  said  to  have  accepted  parochial  relief.  It  does 
not  seem  possible  to  deprive  her  eventually  of  her  national  superannuation 
allowance  on  this  ground.  In  fact,  we  gather  that  the  better  opinion 
is  that  no  woman  is  legally  disqualified  in  respect  of  relief  received 
as  a  wife. 

Far  more  important,  both  numerically  and  otherwise,  are  the  difficulties 
presented  by  widowhood,  to  which  not  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  all  the 
pauperism  is  due.  The  young  widow  of  the  labourer,  suddenly  bereft 
of  the  bread-winner,  with  a  family  of  young  children  on  her  hands^ 
often  incapacitated  for  earning  a  livelihood  by  having  an  infant  in  arms, 
is  the  most  pathetic  and  the  most  difficult  of  the  Poor  Law  problems. 
At  all  times  and  in  all  places  her  moral  claim  to  at  least  temporary  Poor 
Law  relief  has  been  admitted.  In  the  most  strictly  administered  Unions, 
at  the  most  severely  restrictive  periods  of  Poor  Law  history,  under  the 
advice  of  the  most  rigorous  Poor  Law  critics,  the  claim  of  the  widow 
has  not  been  rejected.    But  whether  or  not  the  widow  will  be  eligible 
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for  a  pension  at  seventy,  or  whatever  may  be  the  pensionable  age,  will, 
under  the  Old-Age  Pensions  Act  of  1908,  depend  on  whether  she  had 
been  lucky  enough  to  have  her  husband  die,  and  to  pass  through  her 
inevitable  time  of  difficxilty,  before  1908  !  In  this  fortunate  conjectui'e 
she  may  have  taken  her  six  months'  Outdoor  Relief,  which  the  Local 
Government  Board  regulations  freely  allow,  and  may  hope  to  get  into 
a  position  of  earning  her  livelihood — probably  by  marrying  again — and 
thus  be  eligible  for  a  pension,  If,  however,  cruel  fate  permitted  her 
husband  to  live  on  until  after  January  1st,  1908,  and  then  carried  him 
off,  her  "  widow's  six  months"  of  Outdoor  Relief,  which  is  often  necessary 
to  prevent  the  children  from  starving,  and  which  the  harshest  economist 
has  not  denied  her,  will  carry  with  it,  however  hard  and  however 
successful^  she  might  subsequently  work  to  maintain  herself  in  inde- 
pendence, the  eventual  loss  of  her  old-age  pension — unless,  indeed,  she 
is  sharp  enough  to  suppress  all  mention  of  her  unlucky  episode  of 
marriage  and  its  consequent  widowhood  and  pauperism,  and  to  present 
herself  at  seventy,  smiling,  in  her  second  husband's  name  (which  would, 
indeed,  be  the  natural  case) ;  or  even  in  her  maiden  ^lame,  under  which 
she  w^ould  never  have  received  parochial  relief  any  where; 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  sudden  or  premature  removal  of  the 
family  bread-winner,  as  things  are  now  ordered,  almost  necessarily 
plunges  into  pauperism,  at  least  for  a  -time,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
families  of  the  wage-earning  class,  and  that,  under  existing  marital 
arrangements,  it  is  usually  quite  impossible  for  the  wife  either  to  compel 
her  husband  to  provide  for  her  possible  widowhood,  or  to  "  make  a  purse  " 
for  herself,  even  if  it  were  desirable  for  her  to  do  so,  it  is  submitted  that 
any  disqualification  of  widows  by  reason  of  their  having,  subsequent 
to  January  1st,  1908,  at  some  time  of  their  widowhood,  accepted 
parochial  relief,  would  be  inequitable.  Indeed,  if  they  find  themselves 
^viihout  the  means  of  properly  bringing  up  their  children,  they  are 
legally  bound  to  apply  for  parochial  relief  on  their  children's  behalf; 
and  they  can  be  criminally  prosecuted  for  not  doing  so.  It  is,  moreover, 
clearly  in  the  interests  of  the  community  that  they  should  apply  for 
parochial  relief  in  such  cases,  in  order  that  the  children  may  not  suffer. 
It  is  plainly  against  public  policy  to  penalise  such  an  act  by  eventually 
disqualifying  the  mother  for  her  nat'onal  superannuation  allowance.  It 
would  be  felt  to  be  a  monstrous  injustice  to  make  relief  to  a  widow 
a  ground  of  disqualification,  when  relief  to  a  wife  is  not. 

Even  if  the  difficulty  of  discovering,  who  had  received  Poor  Law 
relief  could  be  overcome  (as  it  might  be  by  postponing  the  operation 
of  the  condition  for  fifty  years,  and  in  the  meantime  introducing  a 
scientific  system  of  registration  by  thumb  marks,  and  a  well-arranged 
national  register),  there  would  still  remain  the  difficulties  presented 
by  the  difierences  in  the  law  and  practice  between  one  place  and  another. 
We  regret  to  learn  that  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  have  given 
instructions  to  the  Pension  Officers  all  over  the  Kingdom— contrary  to 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Kirkhouse  v.  Blakeway — that 
maintenance  in  the  workhouse  or  workhouse  infir-mary  is  never  to  be 
regarded  as  Medical  Relief  and  is  always  to  be  held  to  disqualify  fur 
a  pension,  even  if  the  applicant  has  been  admitted  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Medical  Officer,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  medically  treated. 
If  this  interpretation  of  the  law,  under  which  many  hundreds  of  helpless 
poor  persons  are  actually  beiiig  denied  their  pensions,  is  ultimately 
upheld,  we  shall  be  face  to  face  with  a  new  crop  of  anomalies.  Whether 


the  person  stricken  with  .sickness,  and  institiTtionally  treated  at  the 
public  expense,  thereby  becomes  disqualified  for  a  pension  will  depend 
solely  on  whether  he  lives  in-  one  part  of  the  United^  Kingdom  or  another, 
or  even  in  one  town  or  another.  Thus  outside  the  Metropolis,  a  person 
who  becomes  anywhere  in  the  United  Kingdom  an  inmate  of  any  Poor, 
Law  Institution— it  may  be  as  a  patient  entering  a  Poor  Law  Infirmary 
with  ah  infectious  disease — thereby  necessarily  becomes  a  pauper,  a' d, 
as  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Ke venue  are  now  declaring,  disqualified 
for  an  Old  Age  Pension.  Bat  within  the  Metropolis  (and  those  adjacent 
Unions  who  happen  to  have  made  agreements  with  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board),  admission  to  certain  institutions  of  that  particular 
Poor  Law  Authority,  though  these  were  established  exclusively  for 
paupers  and  are  still  maintained  out  of  the  Poor  Bate,  is,  by  law,  not 
to  be  deemed  parochial  relief,  and,  therefore,  does  not  disqualify  fur 
a  pension.  It  is  a  further  anomaly  that  this  privilege  does  not  attach 
to  all  the  institutions  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  but  only  to 
some  of  them;  and  not  even  to  all  those  that  deal  with  infectious 
diseases.*  Moreover,  in  Scotland,  where,  as  we  have  mentioned,  the 
Poor  Law  does  not  allow  any  kind  of  relief  of  the  able-bodied,  at  any 
rate,  for  adult  men,  ail  admissions  to  the  Poorhouse  take  place  on  tho 
recommendation  of  the  Parish  Doctor,  who  certifies  that  the  applicant 
is  sufi'ering  from  some  ailment — it  may  be  sciatica,  it  may  be  rheumatism, 
it  may  even  be  no  more  than  sore  feet — for  which  he  needs  medical  or 
surgical  treatment,  including  food  and  comforts.  Even  the  provision 
for  Vagrants  has  to  be  called,  not  a  Casual  Ward,  but  a  "  Casual  Sick 
House."  Thus,  all  the  inmates  of  the  Poorhouses  of.  Scotland  who  have 
come  in  on  medical  certificate  for  treatment — ^^though  we  have  definitely 
ascertained  that  many  of  them  are  just  as  able-bodied  "  as  the  inmates 
of  the  Workhouses  of  England,  Wales  and  Irelandf — may  claim  to  bo 
in.  receipt  of  Medical  Relief  only;  and  not  to  be  disqualified,  under 
the  terms  of  the  Old- Age  Pensions  Act  of  1908,  for  a  national  superb 
annuati on  allowance.  To  continue  a  disqualification  which  may  affect 
practically  no  Scottish  pauper — or,  at  an  rate,  no  male  adult— rnot  even 
the  most  disreputable  Ins-and-Outs "  or  week-enders  or  the  most 
hardened  old  Vagrants^ — whilst  it  operates  against  the  most  deserving 
of  those  who  may  be  driven  to  take  temporary  refuge  as  able-bodied 
in  an  English  or  Irish  Workhouse,  will  be  politically  impossible. 

But  the  diversity  in  practice  is  far  more  perplexing  than  these 
geographical  difierences  in  the  law.  Thus,  throughout  the  Kingdom 
there  is,  as  we  have  described  in  Chapter  V.,  a  second  ratersupported 
medical  organisation,  conducted  by  the  Local  Authorities  under  the 
Public  Health  Acts,  the  use  of  which  entails  no  stigma  of  pauperism. 
The  relative  spheres  of  the  Poor  Law,  assistance  from  which  is  held 
to  disqualify  for  a  pension,  and  the  Public  Health  Department,  assistance 

'  *  There  will  be  other  geographical  inconsisteiicies  under  the  Act.  Where 
the  Board  of  G-uardians  pays  for  a  nurse  to  attend  a  sick  person  in  his  own  home, 
that  person  thereby  become  a  a  pauper  in  receipt,  not  of  Medical  Relief,  hut  of 
orMnary  Outdoor  Relief.  Where  the  Board  of  Gruardians  has  a  nurse,  permanently 
in  its  employment,  and  has  merely  directed  her  to  attend,  this  will  have  been 
classed  as  Medical  Relief  only.  Where  the  Board  of  Guardians  contributes  (as  is 
now  common)  a  fixed  sum  to  a  local  nursing  association,  in  co  fits  id  oration  of  the  cases 
notified  by  the  Relieving  Officer  being  duly  nursed,  the  patieints  do  not  thereby 
become  paupers  at  all.  > 

t  Report  ...  .  on  the  Physical  Condition  of  the  Able-bodied  Male  Inmates 
in  certain  Scotch  Poorhouses,  by  Dr.  C.  Ti  Parsons,  p.  14. 
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from  which  does  not  disqualify,  vary  indefinitely  from  place  to  place. 
If  a  patient,  unable  to  get  cared  for  at  home,  is  taken  to  one  of  the 
seven  hundred  Municipal  Hospitals — established  primarily  for  certain 
infectious  diseases,  but  now  often  extending  their  work  to  others — he 
does  not,  even  if  his  treatment  is  gratuitous,  lose  his  future  pension. 
If  he  happens  to  be  taken  to  a  Poor  Law  Institution,  for  the  very  same 
disease,  he  is  to  be  deprived  of  his  pension,  even  if  he  contributes  or 
repays  the  whole  cost.  If  a  man  is  found  in  the  streets,  senseless 
or  helpless,  he  may  (if  the  case  looks  like  one  of  acute  accident)  be  taken 
by  the  police  to  one  of  the  voluntary  hospitals,  in  the  sixty  or  seventy 
towns  which  alone  enjoy  such  institutions,  treatment  at  whi€h  does  not 
make  him  a  pauper.  But  the  patient  may,  equally  probably,  be  taken, 
even  in  those  same  towns,  to  the  nearest  Poor  Law  Infirmary,  treatment 
at  which  necessarily  and  irrevocably  disqualifies  him  for  a  pension,  even 
if  he  subsequently  sends  ten  guineas  to  repay  the  cost  of  his  treatment. 
In  many  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  there  is  no  alternative.  In  the 
absence  of  any  municipal  or  voluntary  hospital,  all  patients  meeting 
with  accidents  in  the  open,  or  found  helpless  or  senseless  on  the  road, 
or  requiring  treatment  which  cannot  be  given  them  at  home,  are  taken 
to  the  Workhouse,  where  thej^  become,  for  the  time,  paupers ;  and, 
according  to  the  present  interpretation  of  the  law,  will  be  eventually 
disqualified  for  an  Old- Age  Pension. 

The  difference  in  practice  between  one  locality  and  another  applies 
even  to  the  case  of  institutions  established  for  the  treatment  of  the  same 
disease.  At  Brighton,  for  instance,  a  workman  having  incipient  phthisis 
is  received  into  the  Municipal  Phthisis  Sanatorium,  taught  how  to  live, 
and  discharged,  all  without  the  stigma  of  pauperism.  At  Bradford 
exactly  the  same  hind  of  institution,  treating  the  same  disease  in  the 
same  luay,  and  receiving  largely  the  same  class  of  patients,  is  maintained 
by  the  Board  of  Guardians  out  of  the  Poor  Bate.  At  Bradford,  as  at 
Brighton,  the  workman  with  incipient  phthisis  is  sought  out  and  urged, 
in  the  public  interest,  to  come  in  and  be  treated  at  the  public  expense. 
At  Bradford  he  becomes  technically  a  pauper  by  so  doing  and  loses 
thereby  his  right  to  a  pension  ;  at  Brighton  he  does  not. 

No  less  striking  is  the  variety  of  practice  with  regard  to  the  co- 
operation of  the  Board  of  Guardians  with  the  Town  or  District  Council 
in  regard  to  the  Municipal  Isolation  Hospital.  It  is  common,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  for  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  make  a  payment  to  the  Town 
or  District  Council,  so  as  to  be  able  to  send  patients  to  these  hospitals 
in  order  to  avoid  having  to  treat  them  in  the  Workhouse.  The  status 
of  the  patient  in  such  cases  depends  merely  on  the  form  in  tuhich  the 
payment  is  made.  In  those  towns  in  which  no  payment  is  made,  or 
where  a  fixed  annual  contribution  is  paid,  the  patient  is  not  a  pauper 
while  in  the  Municipal  Hospital,  even  if  he  is  sent  from  the  Workhouse, 
and  he  does  not  lose  his  right  to  a  pension.  In  those  towns  in  which 
the  payment  is  made  at  so  much  per  head  per  week,  the  patient  admitted 
to  the  Municipal  Hospital  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Guardians 
becomes  or  remains  a  pauper  (being,  by  the  Local  Government  Board's 
instructions,  registered  as  in  receipt  of  Outdoor  Relief)  even  if  he  has  not 
previously  been  in  receipt  of  relief.  He  is  not  a  pauper  in  any  of  these 
Municipal  Hospitals  if  he  is  admitted  on  the  order  of  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  ;  he  is  a  pauper  (but  only  in  some  towns)  if  he  is  admitted 
on  the  order  of  the  District  Medical  Officer.    Whether  or  not  he  is 
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disqualified  for  an  Old-Age  Pension,  depends,  therefore,  in  practice,  on 
which  doctor  gets  hold  of  the  case  first. 

In  the  same  town  the  form  of  the  payment  by  the  Board  of  Guardians 
has  sometimes  been  varied  within  recent  times.  Thus,  the  scarlet-fever 
patient  will,  or  will  not,  have  been  registered  as  in  receipt  of  parochial 
relief  according  to  the  year  in  which  the  disease  occurred.  Or  a  town 
may  change  the  character  of  its  provision  for  such  cases.  In  Bristol,  tlie 
Board  of  Guardians  for  some  years  provided  its  own  hospital  for  infect'oiis 
cases.  Subsequently  this  was  abandoned,  and  the  Town  Council  Hospitals 
were  used  at  a  fixed  annual  payment.  In  such  towns,  accordingly, 
whether  or  not  the  patients  so  treated  were  registered  as  paupers,  will  be 
found  to  depend  on  the  date  of  their  disease.  Much  the  same  may  happen 
in  every  town  which  provides  for  the  first  time — as  a  score  or  two  do  each 
year — a  Municipal  Hospital.  A  similar  change  is  taking  place,  in  one 
town  after  another,  with  regard  to  the  provision  for  sufterers  from 
phthisis. 

Sometimes  the  difierence  of  practice  depends  on  the  kind  of  disease. 
In  some  towns  the  Municipal  Hospitals  will  only  take  in  cases  of  small- 
pox, enteric,  and  scarlet  fever.  Patients  with  other  diseases  must  go  to 
the  Workhouse  or  Poor  Law  Infirmary,  and  become  paupers.  In  other 
towns  the  Municipal  Hospitals  will  take  in  diphtheria,  phthisis,  and  even 
measles  and  whooping  cough,  and  thus  enlarge  the  area  of  non-pauper 
treatment.  In  Scotland,  we  understand  that,  by  the  order  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  all  phthisis  patients  are  henceforth  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  Local  Health  Authorities.  In  England  and  Wales  they  are  mostly 
treated  by  the  Destitution  Authorities.  At  Barry  and  Widnes  there  are 
Municipal  Hospitals  for  accidents  and  surgical  cases.  If  a  drunken 
labourer  breaks  his  leg  or  falls  over  a  scythe,  he  will,  in  most  parts  of 
England,  usually  be  taken  to  the  Workhouse,  and  will  become  a  pauper 
and  lose  his  right  to  a  pension ;  if  he  does  so  in  Barry  or  Widnes,  he  will 
be  equally  treated  at  the  expense  of  the  rates,  but  will  not  l^ecome  a 
pauper  nor  be  disqualified  for  a  pension. 

We  have  accordingly  to  report  that  it  is  not  only  inequitable,  but  also 
quite  impracticable  to  withhold  the  national  superannuation  allowance 
from  those  who,  whilst  satisfying  all  the  other  conditions,  have,  at  some 
time  or  another,  received  the  kind  of  public  assistance  that  the  law  has 
provided  for  their  case. 

Even  this  widening  of  the  scope  of  the  Old-Age  Pensions  Act  of  1D08 
will  leave  undealt  with  a  large  number  of  aged  persons  who  no^v  are 
provided  for  by  the  Destitution  Authorities.  So  long  as  the  pensionable 
age  remains  at  seventy,  the  widest  scheme  of  national  superannuation 
allowances  will  fail  to  meet  the  general  need.  It  is  between  sixty  and 
seventy  years  of  age*  that  the  majority  of  those  who  have  hitherto 
maintained  themselves  in  independence,  succumb  to  the  dread  necessity  of 
submitting  to  the  pauper's  fate.  We  recognise  that  any  national  scheme 
of  superannuation  must  necessarily  adopt  a  relatively  high  age  limit. 
But  the  effect  of  all  our  evidence  appears  to  us  to  support  the  novr 
generally  admitted  contention  that  any  age  limit  above  that  of  sixty-five 


See  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  29827,  43118-43124.  Whilst  the 
proportion  of  paupers  to  the  number  living  at  those  ages  is,  between  i]5  and  45 
only  about  15  per  1,000,  between  45  and  55  about  20  per  1,000,  and  between  55  and 
60  about  30  per  1,000,  it  rises  steeply  between  60  and  65  to  70  per  1,000,  and  between 
65  and  70  to  140  per  1,000. 
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—we  might  even  say  over  sixty — will  do  little  more  than  touch  the  fringe 
of  the  problem  of  Old- Age  pauperism. 

(ii)  Provision  for  Persons  ineligible  for  National  Pensions. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  to  us  that  the  pensions  for  persons 
excluded  from  the  national  scheme,  and  especially  the  provision  for 
breakdown  before  the  age  at  which  the  national  superannuation  allows 
ances  begin,  should  be  made  dependent  on  some  system  of  contributory 
insurance  in  early  life.  We  have  every  hope  that  optional  and  voluntary 
methods  of  insurance,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  period  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  national  superannuation  allowance,  or  in  supplement  c  f 
it  when  granted,  will,  under  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  Old-Age  Pensions 
Act  of  1908,  be  greatly  developed.*  But  after  carefully  considering  all 
the  proposals  that  have  been  published  we  fail  to  see  that  any  such  S3^stem 
of  insurance,  voluntary  or  compulsoryj  can  take  the  place  of  the  provision 
now  made  under  the  Poor  Law  for  the  majority  of  aged  and  infirm 
persons  excluded,  for  one  reason  or  another,  from  the  National  Pension 
Scheme.  ,   . . 

The  insuperable  difficulties  inherent  in  any  contributory  scheme  of 
Old-Age  Pensions  have  been  well  expressed  in  the  Reports  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor  in  1895,  and  of  the  Cornmittee  on  Old- Age 
Pensions  in  1898,  in  a  manner  and  with  an  authority  that  we  take  to  be 
conclusive.  Those  difficulties,  which  may  be  said  to  have  prevented  ti  e 
adoption  of  any  such  scheme  as  the  basis  for  the  national  superannuation 
allowances,  appear  to  us  to  be  even  greater  when  it  is  a  question  of 
providing  a  supplementary  pension.  To  state  summarily  the  objections 
and  difficulties  that  compel  us  to  dismiss  any  contributory  scheme  for  this 
purpose,  we  must  first  distinguish  between  proposals  for  voluntar}^  and 
those  for  compulsory  contributions.  If  it  is  suggested  that  contributions 
for  the  supplementary  pension  should  be  optional  and  wholly  voluntary, 
the  State  contributing  nothing,  we  have  only  to  say  that  such  a  scheme 
amounts  to  no  more  than  is  provided,  or  could  easily  be  provided,  by  the 
deferred  annuity  department  of  the  Post  Office,  or  by  the  existing 
Friendly  Societies,  Trade  Unioiis  and  Insurance  Companies.  But  unfor- 
tunately we  cannot  anticipate  that  these  will  be  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  poorest  labourerst  or  by  many  women,  and  it  is  from  the  ranks  of 
these  that  come  the  most  numerous  and  most  deserving  ca^es  of  Old-Age 
destitution.  If  it  is  suggested  that  the  cost  of  such  voluntary  insurance 
should  be  lowered  by  means  of  a  subsidy  from  the  Exchequer,  then,  whilst 
the  schem.e  would  still  inevitably  fail  to  bring  in  either  the  women  or  the 
poorest  men,  the  objections  to  it  become  considerable.  Such  a  subsidy 
would  involve  the  taxation  of  the  very  poorest  for  the  benefit  exclusively 
of  those  who  were  better  off,  largely  the  taxation  of  women  for  the  benefit 
mainly  of  men  ;  its  benefits  would  be  enjoyed  only  by  a  lindited  section 
of  the  relatively  well-paid  artizan  class,  rich  enough  to  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  and  not  too  rich  to  expect  to  be  able  to  do  without  it; 
those  benefits  could  not,  except  by  extrawdinarily  costly  tempo ra,ry 
arrangements,  themselves  ojten  to  grave  objection,  begin  to  accrue  for  a> 


;  *  jS-ee  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  43125,  50728  (Par.  11),  51760  (Par.  31), 
51782,  51811,  67890,  67891,  68688  (Par.  18),  68745,  68746,.  69047  (Par.  47),  72621- 
72633,  757352-77359,  77295,  77296,  77457,  77468  (Par.  16),  77501,  77502,  77663. 

t  IHc?.,  Q.  27288. 
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whole  generation  ;  if  the  scheme  Were  worked  through  the  Post  Office 
alone,  it  would  be  in  serious  competition  with  the  existing  Friendly 
Societies;  if  these  also  were  subsidised,  it  would  bring  them  into  unfair 
competition  with  the  Trade  Unions  giving  friendly  benefits,  which  would 
demand  to  be  granted  equal  advantages  ;  the  State  could  hardly  subsidise 
any  of  them  without  appearing  to  guarantee  their  eventual  solvency, 
and  this  it  could  not  do  without  exercising  a  right  of  supervision  and 
control  to  which  neither  Trade  Unions  nor  Friendly  Societies  would 
submit.    And  after  all  the  expense  to  the  community  had  been  incurred, 
and  the  difficulties  had  been  overcome,  the  problem  of  dealing  with  the 
destitute  deserving  aged  who,  for  some  reason  or  another,  had  not  insured 
and  who  could  not  get  the  national  superannuation  allowance,  would  still 
be  upon  us.    If,  in  order  to  avoid  some  of  these  objections,  it  be  suggested 
that  the  scheme  should  be  made  compulsory  and  universally  applicable,  it 
becomes  at  once,  at-  any  rate  in  this  country,  wliolly  impracticable.  A 
universal  and  compulsory  scheme  would  not  be  able  to  confine  itself,  as 
the  far  from  universar  scheme  of  the  German  Government  mainly  does 
(so  far  as  the  actual  securing  of  adequate  pensions  is  concerned),  to  persons 
i"n  relatively  stable  wage-earning  employment.   For  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  seek  to  extract — for  a  benefit  to  be  enjoyed  many 
years  hence  if  the  contributor  lives  so  long — a  weekly  contribution,  not 
only  from  the  relatively  well-paid  and  durably  employed  skilled  artisans, 
but  also  from  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  casual  labourers  and  sweated 
home-workers,  from  the  crofters  and  peasants  of  Scotland,  Ireland  and 
Wales,  from  all  the  uncounted  host  of  hawkers  and  pedlars  and  coster- 
mongers  and  petty  dealers  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  from  the  millions 
of  independent  working  women,  appears  to  us  to  be  wholly  impracticable. 
Moreover,  even  if  this  . could  be  done,  it  would  still  leave  untouched  the 
huge  problem— which  the  German  Government  Scheme  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  touch -of  how  to  include  the  7,000,000  or  8,000,000  of  non-wage- 
earning  wives  of  the  wage-earning  class,  who  unfortunately  furnish  the 
greater  part  of  the  Old-Age  destitution.    No  scheme  which  leaves  out  of 
account  this  la^ge  section  of  the  population — and  practically  every  scheme 
for  contributory  pensions  that  we  have  seen  does  leave  them  out  of 
account — -can  possibly  obviate  the  need  for  non-contributory  pensions,  or 
have  any  chance  of  acceptance.     But  apart  from  these  fundamental 
objections,  the  mere  difficulties  of  a  universal  compulsory  contributory 
scheme  appear  to  us  insuperable.    To  keep  the  separate  accounts  for  half 
a  century  of  all  these  millions,  to  register  them  in  their  changes  from 
industry  to  industry  and  from  place  to  place,  and  to  receive  and  manage 
all  the  contributions,  would  in  itself  be  a  colossal  task;  and  to  enforce 
against  the  defaulters  the  obligation  of  payment  would  be  an  impossible 
one.    But,  in  this  country  at  any  rate,  the  Government  would  never  be 
permitted  to  undertake  it.    It  is  clear  that,  as  Mr.  Broadhurst,  speaking 
specially  on  behalf  of  the  Trade  Unions,  pointed  out  in  his  Minority 
Report  in  1895  :— 

"Any  scheme  invQlying  contributions  otherwise  than  through  the  rates  or 
taxes  would  meet  with  much  opposition  from  the  wage-earners  of  every  grade. 
The  Friendly  Societies  and- the  Trade  Unions  to  which  the  working  class  owe 
so  much,  naturally  view  with  some  apprehension  the  creation  of  a  gigantic 
rival  insurance  society,  backed  by  the  whole  power  of  the  Government.  The 
collection  of  contributions  from  millions  of  ill-paid  households  is  already  found 
to  be  a  task  of  great  difficulty  intensified  by  every  depression  of  trade  or  other 
calamity.  For  the  State  to  enter  into  competition  for  the  available  subscriptions 
of  the  wage-earners  must  necessarily  increase  the  difficulty  of  all  Friendly 
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Societies,  Trade  Unions  and  Industrial  Insurance  Companies,  whose  members 
and  customers  within  the  United  Kingdom  probably  number,  in  the  aggregate, 
from  11,000,000  to  12,000,000  of  persons."* 

Any  attempt  to  enforce  on  the  people  of  this  country — whether  for 
supplementary  pensions,  provision  for  sickness  or  invalidity,  or  anything 
else — a  system  of  direct,  personal,  weekly  contributions  must,  in  our 
judgment,  in  face  of  so  powerful  a  phalanx  as  the  combined  Friendly 
Societies,  Trade  Unions  and  Industrial  Insurance  Companies,  fighting  in 
defence  of  their  own  business,  prove  politically  disastrous. 

(iii)  Local  Pensioners, 

We  come,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  minimum  provision  for 
the  destitute  aged  who  are  temporarily  or  permanently  omitted  from  the 
National  Pension  Scheme,  must  take  the  form  of  Local  Pensions,  not 
dependent  on  personal  contributions,  and  granted  only  to  the  destitute 
aged  who  live  decent  lives  upon  such  pensions. t  There  will  be,  for 
instance,  the  case  of  the  man  who  has  resided  in  England  since  childhood 
but  is  not  a  British  subject,  or  has  only  recently  become  naturalised  ;  the 
case  of  the  woman  who  has  lost  her  British  nationality  by  marrying  such 
a  man  ;t  the  case  of  the  British  subject  who  has  returned  to  his  hom.e  after 
residence  in  the  Colonies  or  abroad,  or  the  widow  who  has  come  home 
after  her  husband's  death  ;§  there  will  be  the  case  of  the  man  or  woman 
who  finds  himself  disqualified  merely  on  account  of  some  trivial  breach  of 
the  conditions.  Moreover,  whatever  the  age-limit,  there  will  be  many 
cases  of  thoroughly  deserving  persons  who  are  physically  and  mentally 
older  than  their  recorded  age  in  years — men  and  women  who  are  as 
thoroughly  broken  down  and  permanently  incapacitated  at  sixty-one  or 
sixty- two  as  others  are  at  seventy.  For  all  such  persons  who  have  fallen 
into  destitution,  the  onl}^  proper  provision,  as  some  witnesses  have 
suggested  to  us,  is,  so  long  as  the  applicants  are  in  good  health,  or  can  be 
properly  looked  after  at  home,  a  Local  Pension, ||  such  a  pension,  in  factj, 
as  many  of  the  Destitution  Authoiities  have  already  been  driven,  in  effect, 
to  award,  under  the  guise  of  5s.  or  even  *Js.  a  week  Outdoor  Relief. II  Such 
Local  Pensions,  to  our  mind,  would,  for  this  class,  have  actually  an 
advantage  over  what  might  be  secured  by  a  contributory  scheme,  in  that 
they  would  not  need  to  be  awarded  and  continued  unconditionally  as  of 


*  Eeport  of  Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor,  1895,  Yol.  I.,  pp.  xcix.-c.  {See 
Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  47087,  47088.) 

t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  6922,  7161-7163,  17252-17255,  36272, 
36273,  36317,  36541-36545,  68550,  72G81  (Par.  30).  . 

X  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  under  the  Old-Age  Pension  Iiaw  of  Victoria, 
and  now  nnder  that  of  the  Oommonvrealth  of  Australia  (No.  17  of  1908)  (though, 
not  under  those  of  the  United  Kingdom,  New  Zealand,  and  New  South  Wales), 
the  right  to  a  pension  of  such  a  woman  is  specially  preserved,  notwithstanding  her 
change  of  nationality  by  marriage.  (Eeport  of  Australian  Royal  Commission 
on  Old  Age  Pensions,  1906,  p.  9;  law  of  the  Commonwealth,  No.  17  of  190&, 
Sec.  21.) 

§  These  cases  will,  with  the  progressive  adoption  of  Old-Age  Pensions  in  the 
different  Colonies,  involve  the  hardship  that  the  applicant  may  become  technically 
ineligible  for  the  Colonial  pension  because  he  no  longer  lives  in  the  Colony,  and  for 
the  English  pension  because  he  has  not  resided  twenty  years  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  moreover,  that  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel  Isles  are,  for  this 
purpose,  in  the  same  position  as  the  Colonies. 

II  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  6922,  7161-7163,  17252-17255,  36272, 
36273,  36317,  36541-36515,  68550,  72681  (Par.  30.) 

^  Hid.,  Q.  19752. 
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right.  We  regard  it  as  distinctly  advantageous  that  they  should  be 
granted  and  continued  onl}^  on  condition  of  decent  living  and  orderly 
behaviour.  We  see  no  advantage  in  connecting  the  grant  of  these  Local 
Pensions  with  the  Destitution  Authority.  In  fact,  with  a  separate  Pension 
Committee  awarding  the  national  superannuation  allowance^,  there  would 
be  grave  difficulties  and  dangers  in  any  other  body  but  that  Pension 
Committee  dealing  with  the  matter.  The  difference  between  a  Local 
Pension  and  a  National  Pension,  according  to  our  view,  should  be  merely 
that  the  Local  Pension — ■ 

(i)  would  be  payable  fron  local  funds 

(ii)  would  be  given  and  continued,  not  as  of  right  but  only  ta 
such  persons,  settled  in  the  locality,  as  the  Pension  Committee 
find  could  and  would  live  decently  by  its  aid,  and 

(iii)  might  begin  at  as  early  an  age  as  sixty,*  if  deemed 
advisable. 

(iv)  The  Helpless  Aged. 

It  has  to  be  recognised  that  there  are  among  the  deserving  aged  many 
persons  who  from  infirmity  of  body  and  lack  of  friends  are  unable  to  live 
independently  on  their  small  means,  or  on  the  Outdoor  Kelief  that  they 
may  receive.  At  present  there  is,  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Kingdom ^ 
no  more  satisfactory  provision  for  these  helpless  aged  persons,  however 
deserving  they  may  be,  than  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse,  with  its 
promiscuity,  its  hated  associations  and  its  stigma  of  pauperism.  To  give 
one  instance  out  of  many,  we  have  ourselves  seen,  in  a  small  rural  Work- 
house, an  aged  postman,  who  had  by  long  and  honourable  service  earned  a 
pension  of  12s.  a  week.  But  he  was  helpless  from  paralysis,  and  having 
no  family  or  friends,  had  no  other  refuge  available  in  which  to  linger  out 
his  life,  than  the  ordinary  ward  of  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse,  enjoying 
conditions  no  more  eligible  than  those  allotted  to  the  most  debased  old 
vagabond  of  the  Union.  The  Board  of  Guardians  impounded  his  pension, 
which  fully  covered  all  the  cost  of  his  mxaintenance.  Nevertheless  he  was^ 
and  remained,  a  pauper.  Such  cases  will,  it  is  clear,  become  much  more 
numerous  when  the  national  superannuation  allowances  have  become 
payable. 

Besides  the  persons  in  this  condition  who  come  voluntarily  to  the  Work- 
house, for  lack  of  better  refuge,  there  are,  as  many  witnesses  have  told  us,, 
many  helpless  aged  persons  who.  struggle  on,  sometimes  among  their 
friends,  more  often  in  their  lonely  lodgings,  with  their  tiny  pensions  or 
Friendly  Society  pay,  their  casual  pittance  of  alms,  or,  at  present,  their 
dole  of  Outdoor  Relief,  whose  conditions  become  steadily  more  insanitary 
and  their  wretchedness  more  extreme.!  These,  too,  will  become  much 
more  numerous  when  the  national  superannuation  allowances  become 
payable.  But  already  such  cases  are  frequent  enough  to  cause  much 
trouble  to  the  Destitution  Authorities,  which  have  sometimes  to  watch 


*  The  Pension  Laws  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria — and  now  also  that  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia — which  adopt  the  age  of  sixty-five  as  that  at  which 
pensions  are  normally  awarded,  permit  them  to  be  given  between  sixty  and 
sixty -five,  on  account  of  physical  unfitness.  (Report  of  Australia.n  Royal  Com^ 
mission  on  Old  Age  Pensions,  1906,  p.  8 ;  Law  of  the  Commonwealth,  No.  17  of  1908,. 
8ec.  15.) 

t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  6781,  6635,  6636,  6936,  10412,  11112,. 
(Par.  7),  11129,  15417,  19555,  20189-20198,  25091-26096,  25119,  25110,  25264  (Par.  8), 
25296-25305,  25306,  25310,  34687-34689,  40936,  42597-42601,  63068  (Par.  228.) 
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them  clay  by  day  so  as  to  prevent  actual  starvation  or  death  from  neglect. 
There  is  no  subject  brought .  beiore  us  on  which  there  has  been  such; 
unanimity  of  testimony  as  the  need,  in  the  public  interests,  for  some 
power  of  compulsory  removal  of  infirm  old  men  or  women,  w  ho  refuse 
to  accept  an  order  for  admission  to  the  Workhouse,  and  who  linger  on, 
alone  and  uncared  for,  in  the  most  shocking  conditions  of  filth  and 
insanitation,*  But  so  long  as  the  only  accommodation  available  is  the 
General  Mixed  Workhouse,  deliberately  made  deterrent,  and  publicly 
stated  to  be  intended  for  the  undeserving,  no  Parliament  could  possibly 
grant  compulsory  powers  of  removal  to,  and  detention  in,  such  an 
institution.  Moreover,  it  is  not  compulsory  removal  and  detention  that, 
in  the  vast  majorit}^  of  these  cases,  is  really  needed.  What  these  cases 
require  is  an  Authority  which,  by  its  daily  operations,  will  automatically 
become  aware  of  them  before  the  neglect  or  the  inanition  reaches  extremity  ; 
an  Authority  which  can  provide  f  rom  its  stafi*  of  nurses  the  necessary 
daily  attendance  which  is  all  that  many  of  the  cases  need  ;  f  an  Authority 
which  would  have  available  under  medical  superintendence  suitable 
asylums  for  the  leally  helpless  deserving  aged  persons  who  cannot  be  said 
to  be,  in  the  ordiijary  sense,  wholly  destitute  :  an  Authority,  therefore, 
which  must  be  quite  unconnected  with  the  Destitution  Authority.  This 
duty,  it  appears  to  us,  should  fall  to  the  Public  Health  Authority.  Just 
as  that  Authority  already  exercises  what  i&,  in  effect,  a  kind  of  general 
guardianship  over  infants,  in  order  to  be  able  to  step  in  where  there  is 
neglect,  so  it  must  exercise  a  similar  guardianship  over  the  citizen  falling 
into  second  childhood.  By  the  staff  of  Health  Visitors  and  Sanitary 
Inspectors  daily  going  their  rounds,  the  Public  Health  Authority  will 
b.^come  aware  of  cises  in  which  the  helpless  deserving  aged,  notwith- 
standing their  little  pensions  or  the  attentions  of  the  charitable,  are 
suffering  from  neglect  or  lack  of  care.  There  ought,  moreover,  to  be 
some  practical  method  ,  by  which  a  helpless  old  person  may  escape  from 
or  protect  himself  against  the  tyranny  and  repeated  petty  cruelties 
to  which  the  aged  are  occasionally  subjected,  even  by  their  own 
children. J     There    should    be   for   all  such  cases,  available  in  every 


*  Ibid.,  Qs.  3014,  4988,  5028,  5162-5166,  6636,  6936.  7441,  8904,  9373,  10412, 
11129,  11150,  11921,  13946.  15417,  15888,15911,  19466  (Par.  80),  19555,  19556,  20117 
(Pars.  4,  15),  20189-20192,  22535  (Par.  2),  22569,  25264  (Par.  8),  25296,  25300-25310, 
287C6  (Par.  10\  28913,  29073,  34101,  31687,  34811,  38613,  39776  (Par.  71),  39980 
(Par.  6),  40007,  40310  (Par.  50),  40932-40936, 41105  (Par.  16),  41489,42781  (Par.  14), 
43825  (Par.  13),  43889  (Par.  44),  43977,  50438-50482,  67743  (Par.  18),  67771,  67909 
(Par.  20),  68091  (Par.  8),  68125,  68514,  68687  (Par.  8) ,  70408-70413,  71172  (Par.  15), 
71214-71220,  75944-75947,  and  various  Appendices  to  Yols.  I.,  lY.,  and  Y. 
t  Ihid.,  Qs.  42597-42601. 

J  Although  there  are  special  legal  provisions  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
animals,  to  children,  and  to  wives,  there  is  as  yet  no  corresponding  statute  with 
regard  to  the  aged,  however  helpless.  To  treat  a  helpless  aged  person  with  persistent 
and  long-continued  Cruelty  is— apart  from  assault  and  short  of  actually  causing 
death — apparently  not  a  criminal  offence.  An  aged  person  without  property  is 
sometimes  terribly  helpless  in  the  face  of  persistent  neglect  or  cruelty  in  the  family 
in  which  he  or  she  is  being  maintained.  The  law  would  compel  sons  to  contribute, 
If  they  are  able  to  do  so  ;  but  such  contribution  is  not  in  support  of  the  parent,  but 
'in  reimbursement  of  the  Destitution  Authority  ;  and  to  set  the  law  in  force  the  aged 
father  or  mother  must  become  actually  chargeable  to  the  poor  rate ;  which  means, 
in  not  a  few  Unions,  entering  the  G-eneral  Mixed  Workhouse.  This  is  no  imaginary 
grievance  of  the  aged.  Sons,  said  a  competent  witness,  "know  that  the  parent 
must  eome  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  before  they  can  be  made  to  pay  anything 
towards  their  parent's  maintenance,  and  therefore  thej  really  have  the  whip  hand, 
and  if  they  are  so  inclined  they  treat  their  parents  badly."    {Ibid.,  Q.  36840.)  ' 
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district,  asylums  or  "retreats  under  a  more  accurate  and  less  degrading 
title  "  than  that  of  Workhouse,  "  and  under  leps  stringent  and  kindlier 
discipline"* — often  taking  the  form  of  voluntary  almshouses  provided  by 
private  charity — where  the  helpless  deserving  aged  can  be  looked  aftei* 
by  nurses  and  doctors  just  as  much  as  required,  and  where  their  little 
pensions  will  go  far  to  cover  the  cost  of  their  maintenance.  The 
^  t'arochial  Homes  "  for  tie  deserving  aged  which  we  find  in  some  of  the 
parishes  of  Scotland,  and  the  endowed  almshouses  which  exist  in  various 
parts  of  England  come  nearest  to  the  kind  of  institution  that  needs  to  be 
available  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of 
every  district.f  If  such  a  system  were  established  of  kindly  guardianship 
of  the  aged  of  providing  the  necessary  attendance  on  lonely  old  people, 
and  of  maintaining  for  their  reception  when  really  unable  to  live  alone 
such  "  almshouses  "  or  "  Homes  for  the  Aged  "  as  we  have  described,  there 
would  be  little  need  for  compulsory  powers  of  removal ;  and  such  as 
might,  in  exceptional  cases,  still  be  required  for  the  prevention  of  insanitary 
conditions  or  of  conditions  actually  endangering  life  would  form  but  a 
small  and  unobjectionable  extension  of  those  already  exercised  without 
demur  by  the  Public  Health  Author! ty4 

Besides  those  aged  poor  who  live  decently  on  their  tiny  means,  and  the 
helpless  deserving  poor  for  whom  Homes  for  the  Aged  have  to  be  provided, 
t hero  exists,  we  regret  to  say,  no  inconsiderable  class  of  old  men  and 
women,  whose  persistent  addiction  to  drink  makes  it  necessary  to  refuse 
them  any  but  institutional  provision.  For  this  ela;ss,  indeed,  the  Aged 
Poor  of  Bad  Conduct,  out  of  all  the  pauper  host,  it  might  well  be  urged 
that  the  Destitution  Authority  at  present  makes  a  not  unsatisfactory 
provision*  For  old  men  and  women  of  this  kind,  the  General  Mixed 
Workhouse,  with  its  stigma  of  pauperism,  its  dull  routine,  its  exaction  of 
such  work  as  its  inmates  can  perform,  and  its  deterrent  regulations,  seems 
a  fitting  place  in  which  to  end  a  mis-spent  life.  But,  far  from  being  a 
deterrent,  experience  shows  that  what  the  Destitution  Authority  provides, 
whether  in  the  Workhouse  or  outside,  is  exactly  what  suits  the  inclinations 


*  Ihid.,  Q.  24670  (Par.  7).  The  need  for  some  such  Institutions  has  been  pressed 
upon  us  by  many  witnesses  {see  Ibid.,  Qs.  14142-14146, 15474-16477,  16223  ^Par.  50) ^ 
27359  (Par.  il)-27843,  36278,  36521-36525,  42566,  44976  (Par.  6),  45266,  45786 
(Par.  19),  45804,  45910,  67743  (Par.  16),  67750-67758,  72990-73024,  73628  (Par.  9), 
73705-73712,  and  Appendices  No.  CXIIL  (Par.  14)  to  Vol.  lY.,  JSTo.  LXXXi 
(Pars.  14-17),  and  LXXX-VII.  (Par  5)  to  Yol.  Y.).  This  is  the  recommendation  of 
the  Irish  Commission.  "  The  infirm  or  aged  inmates  are  at  present  in  159  Woi-k- 
houses  ;  we  recommend  that  they  shall,  in  future,  be  in  (eay)  thirty-two  '  Almshouses,' 
or  such  other  name  as  may  be  preferred."  (Report  of  the  Yice-Regal  Commission  on 
Poor  Law  B.eform  in  Ireland,  1906,  Yol.  I.,  p.  35.) 

t  The  establishment  of  such  separate  institutions  for  the  infirm  aged  was 
authorised  by  14  Eliz.^  c.  5.  Sec.  18 ;  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  76 ;  and 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  contemplated  by  the  authors  of  the  Report  of  1834.  In  1840, 
there  was  even  a  Goyernment  proposal,  never  carried  into  effect,  to  establish,  apart 
from  the  Workhouse,  "  district  infirmaries  "  for  persons  permanently  incapacitated 
for  earning  a  livelihood;  and  this  proposal  was  '  supported  by  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners.  {Officicd  Circular,  No.  15,  June  16th,  1840,  p.  52 ;  Report  . .  .  .  on 
the  Policy  of  the  Central  Authority  from  ;1834  to  1907  not  yet  in  vqlume  form.) 

;J;  The  analogy  is  used  by  the  Irish  Commission.  *' From  time  to  time  instances 
occur  in  which  it  is  found  impossible  to  induce  sick  or  feeble  old  people,  without  any 
persons  to  take  care  of  them,  to  go  into  the  Union  Sick  or  infirm  wards  for  treatment 
or  carO.  We  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  in  such  cases  compulsory  removal 
should  be  authorised  in  the  same  way  as  is  provided  for  infected  ptersons  in  Section  141 
of  the  Public  Health  (Ireland)  Act,  1878."  (Report  of  the  Yice-Regal  Commission  on 
Poor  Law  Reform  in  Ireland,  1906,  Yol.  I.,  p.  32.) 
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of  this  class,  from  which  some  of  the  most  habitual  "  Ins-and-Oiits  "  are,  in 
fact,  recruited.  They  pass  in  and  out  of  the  Poor  Law  at  their  will — they 
come  on  the  rates  when  they  choose,  and  are  free,  whenever  they  choose, 
to  live  as  they  like.  In  this  way,  we  combine  the  maximum  of  demomlisa- 
tion  and  contamination  of  those  with  whom,  either  in  or  out  of  the 
Workhouse,  they  are  perpetually  coming  in  contact.  To  regard  thesf^  nlH 
persons  as  "  able-bodied,"  and  to  commit  them  to  the  charge  of  the 
Authority  maintaining  disciplinary  Colonies  for  the  Able-bodied,  would  be 
inevitably  to  relax  the  discipline  of  these  establishments  for  the  really 
able-bodied  man  in  the  prime  of  life.  Repeated  experience  of  ti  e  Able- 
bodied  Test  Workhouses  (which  we  shall  describe  in  Part  II.  of  cur 
Report)  has  proved  that  the  introduction  of  men  of  sixty-five  or  seventy, 
even  if  medically  certified  as  able-bodied,  into  an  establishment  designed 
for  men  of  thirty  or  forty,  gradually  but  surely  destroys  the  irgimen* 
It  is  vital  to  the  efficacy  of  the  semi-penal  establishment  for  the  really 
able-bodied  man  that  the  man  of  advanced  age  should  be  otherwise  dealt 
with.  What  seems  essential  in  the  instituti< -nal  provision  for  this  class  is 
that  it  should  be  undertaken  by  an  Authority  having  through  its  ordinary 
•staflf  the  means  of  becoming  aware  of  the  disreputable  existence  of  such 
old  persons,  and  providing  suitable  institutions  for  their  reception,  with 
powers,  in  cases  in  which  they  were  leading  grossly  insanitary  lives,  of 
obtaining  niagisterial  orders  for  compulsory  removal  and  detention — not 
for  the  sake  of  punishing  these  old  people,  who  cannot  be  reformed,  and 
can  hardly  be  made  of  any  value  to  the  community,  but  in  order  to  place 
them  where  they  will  be  as  far  as  possible  prevented  from  indulging  their 
evil  propensities,  where  they  will  be  put  to  do  such  work  as  they  may  be 
capable  of,  and  where  they  will,  at  any  rate,  be  unable  to  contaminate  the 
rest  of  the  community.  This  need  not  be  a  prison.  The  aged  person 
cannot  usually  be  reformed,  but  experience  shows  that,  within  an  institu- 
tion, he  is  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  either  recalcitrant  or  badly  conducted. 
We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  duty  of  looking  after  this  class,  to  whom 
Outdoor  Relief  would  be  rigidly  refused,  seems,  accordingly,  to  fall  most 
appropriately  to  the  Public  Health  Authority,  with  its  constant  "  searching 
out "  of  cases,  and  the  compulsory  powers  of  removal  and  detention  which 
it  already  enjoys  in  cases  of  infectious  disease. 

To  sum  up,  whatever  institutional  provision  has  to  be  made  from  public 
funds  for  the  aged,  had  better  be  administered  by  the  Local  Health 
Authority.  This  does  not  mean  the  agglomeration  of  all  the  helpless 
aged,  deserving  or  undeserving,  well-conducted  or  ill-conducted,  into  one 
and  the  same  huge  establishment.  On  the  contrary,  there  will  have  to  be 
a  grading  of  Homes  for  the  Aged,  and  classification  of  the  inmates — not, 
we  suggest,  according  to  past  conduct  or  desert,  on  w^hich  no  human  being 
•can  really  be  a  judge — but  partly  according  to  physical  needs,  and  still 
more  according  to  present  characteristics  and  conduct.  What  we  look  to 
6ee  is  the  provision,  for  all  the  destitute  aged  who  have  not  received 
pensions,  or  who  cannot  live  decently  on  their  pensions,  and  have  failed  to 
find  admission  into  any  of  the  various  almshouses  or  asylums  for  the  Aged, 
of  a  number  of  small  establishments  for  each  sex  ;  each  accommodating 
only  a  few  dozen  or  a  few  score  of  persons ;  of  various  grades  of  comfort 
and  permitting  of  various  degrees  of  liberty.  Into  these  the  old  people 
would  be  sorted,  as  far  as  may  be  in  accordance  with  their  present 


*  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  27359  (Par.  11),  36696-36698,  40644, 
49303,  and  various  Appendices  to  Yols.  IV.  and  Y. 
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characteristics  and  conduct,  with  power  to  transfer  inmates  from  grade  to 
grade  according  to  the  occurrence  of  vacancies  and  to  actual  behaviour 
within  the  institution. 

(v)  The  Infirm  and  Permanently  Incapacitated  under  Pension  Age. 

We  pass  now  to  what  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  problems 
presented  by  the  non  able-bodied  poor,  the  provision  to  be  made  for  those 
who,  being  under  the  age  at  which  either  the  national  superannuation 
allowance  or  the  local  pension  can  begin,  are  nevertheless  so  infirm  or  sa 
injured  in  mind  or  body  as  to  be  incapable  of  earning  their  maintenance 
in  competitive  industry.*  These  persons  may  be  of  either  sex  ;  of  any 
age  between  childhood  and  pension  time  ;  deserving  or  undeserving ;  well- 
conducted  or  vicious  ;  helpless  or  fully  able  to  manage  for  themselves 
with  friends  or  without.  Their  one  common  characteristic — and  this 
suffices  for  their  classification — is  that,  whereas  they  are  at  a  time  of  life 
at  which  they  are  expected  to  maintain  themselves,  such  independent 
maintenance,  in  the  world  of  competitive  industry,  is  really  and  perma- 
nently beyond  their  power.  One  large  section  of  this  class — a  section 
which  includes  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  present  Workhouse 
population — has  already  been  dealt  with.  Should  the  proposals  of  the 
Eoyal  Commission  on  the  Feeble-minded  be  adopted,  those  whose 
incapacity  is  due  to  "  feeble  minded ness  "  will  be  removed  altogether  from 
the  category  of  the  destitute,  and  dealt  with,  along  with  lunatics  and 
idiots,  by  the  committees  of  the  County  and  County  Borough  Councils 
charged  with  the  care  of  all  the  Mentally  Defective.  But  for  all  the 
others  some  appropriate  provision  has  to  be  found.  There  is  the  common 
case  of  the  man  or  woman  seriously  crippled  from  birth,  or  maimed  by 
some  accident  or  disease.  There  is  the  case  of  the  man  or  woman  dis- 
abled by  rheumatism  or  arthritis.  There  are  those  partially  disabled  by 
hemiplegia  in  its  early  stages,  or  by  epilepsy  unaccompanied  by  lunacy. 
There  are  the  blindf  and  the  deaf  and  dumb.  J 

For  all  these  infirm  and  permanently  incapacitated  under  pension  age 
there  is  at  present  no  other  provision  than  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse 
or  the  unconditional  dole  of  Outdoor  Relief.  Apart  from  other  disad- 
vantages of  their  presence  in  these  unspecialised  institutions,  where  no 
proper  provision  can  be  made  for  them,  it  has  been  brought  to  our  notice 
that,  owing  to  the  absence  of  specialised  consideration  of  each  case  by  a 
medical  man,  there  is,  in  the  General  Mixed  Workhouses  of  England^ 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  in  the  precisely  similar  Poorhouses  of  Scotland,, 
no  small  amount  of  malingering  among  those  classed  as  infirm  or 
incapacitated.  It  is,  in  the  General  Mixed  Workhouses  of  England;, 
Wales  and  Ireland,  or  in  the  gigantic  Poorhouses  now  characteristic  of 
the  great  towns  of  Scotland,  with  their  insufficient  medical  staff,  the 
business  of  no  particular  person  to  see  that  they  get  well ;  it  is  nobody's 
business  to  consider  whether,  by  some  special  treatment  or  operation, 
or  by  the  aid  of  special  surgical  appliances,  they  could  not  be  made  fit  for 
work ;  it  is  nobody's  business  to  take  care  that  they  do  not  deliberately 
keep  their  sores  open  or  their  shrunken  limbs  weak.  We  do  not  feel  sure 
that  all  the  men  whom  we  have  seen  in  idleness  because  they  have  hernia 


*  Ihid,,  Qs.  257, 14106,  28163-28301,  44976  (Par.  13),  etc. 

t  Ibid.,  Qs.  28164-28301,  44976  (Par.  13),  and  Appendices  Nos.  LXIII.  (Par. 
CXLXV.  (Par.  13)  to  Yol.  lY. 

t  Ibid.,  Q«.  26781  (Par.  18),  44976  (Par.  13). 
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or  varicose  veins  are  incurable.  We  shall  recur  to  this  point  when,  in 
Part  11.  of  this  Report,  we  come  to  deal  with  the  Able-bodied.  We  shall 
see  that,  if  there  is  to  be  any  genuine  enforcement  on  the  able-bodied  of  a 
proper  task  of  work,  experience  shows  it  to  be  imperative  that  the  able- 
bodied  should  be  by  themselves  alone.  But  the  present  intermixture  in 
the  Workhouse  of  able-bodied  men  with  men  in  various  stages  of  defective- 
ness, whilst  it  destroys  all  chance  of  proper  treatment  of  the  able-bodied, 
is  disastrous  to  the  man  who  is  really  infirm  or  incapacitated.*  In  the 
General  Mixed  Workhouse  of  to-day,  no  real  attempt  can  be  made  to  sort 
out  the  different  individuals  according  to  their  particular  defects  ;  to  give 
to  each  of  them  the  regimen  that  he  needs ;  to  promote,  if  not  their  cure, 
at  any  rate  whatever  amelioration  of  their  several  states  may  be  possible  ; 
to  provide  them  all  with  such  industrial  and  other  training  as  they  are 
proved  capable  of ;  and  at  any  rate  to  set  them  all  to  work  at  appropriate 
tasks,  so  that  not  only  may  the  ratepayers'  pockets  be  spared,  but  the 
inmates  themselves  may  have  the  advantage  and  happiness  of  doing 
something  towards  their  maintenance.  On  the  other  hand,  to  turn  these 
blind  or  crippled,  epileptic  or  paralysed  men  and  women  out  into  the 
streets  on  an  unconditional  dole  of  Outdoor  Relief  is,  in  many  cases,  to 
condemn  them  to  much  suffering,  to  a  life  of  demoralising  mendicity,  if  not 
of  vice,  and  to  conditions  of  squalor  and  disease  which  are  not  in  the 
public  interest. 

We  may  mention  here  a  matter  which  has  been  brought  to  our  notice 
in  connection  with  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  A  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  present  destitution  of  the  infirm  and  incapacitated  has  been 
caused  by  industrial  accidents,  for  which,  in  the  past,  little  or  no  compen- 
sation has  been  paid.  This,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  obviated,  as  regards 
accidents  occurring  after  1897,  by  the  obligation  then  placed  upon  the 
employer  of  paying  lifelong  compensation  for  permanent  incapacity,  equal 
to  half  the  wages  previously  earned. t  Unfortunately,  as  it  seems  to  us,  it 
is  provided  that  this  weekly  payment,  like  the  compensation  payable  to 
the  widow  and  children  when  the  accident  is  fatal,  may  be  commuted  for 
a  lump  sum,  without  any  guarantee  being  taken  that  the  money  will  not 
be  s'quandered  and  dissipated  or,  through  some  misfortune,  lost.  There 
are,  accordingly,  already  many  cases  in  which  persons,  permanently 
incapacitated  by  industrial  accidents  since  1897,  or  the  widows  or  children 
of  persons  killed  by  such  accidents,  have,  notwithstanding  the  payment  of 
full  compensation,  subsequently  become  destitute,  and  are  now  a  burden 
upon  the  Poor  Raites.  In  these  cases  an  onerous  obligation  has  been 
imposed  by  law  upon  the  employer,  and  through  him,  on  the  consumers, 
without  the  community  being  protected  from  having,  in  effect,  to  pay  over 
again  for  the  results  of  the  accident.  This  defect  in  the  law,  which  will 
become  year  after  year  of  ever -increasing  gravity  until  it  is  remedied, 
appears  to  us  to  arise  from  the  habit  of  regarding  the  compensation  for  an 
accident  as  a  debt  due  from  the  employer  to  the  injured  man,  or  to  his 
widow  and  orphaned  children.  It  ought  rather  to  be  regarded,  even  in 
those  cases  in  which  it  may  be  provided  by  individual  insurance,  as  a 
provision  which  the  State  requires  to  be  made  for  the  future  maintenance 
of  those  from  whom  the  accident  has  withdrawn  the   bread  winning 


*  lUd.,  Q.  13876. 

t  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts,  1897  and  1906.  "We  shall  deal  in  Parb  II.  of 
this  Report  with  the  suggestion  that  these  Acts,  by  discouraging  the  employment  of 
any  men  nob  of  normal  capacity,  haye  increased  the  amount  of  unemployment. 
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-.capacity.  Here^  as  :elsew}iare,  ,we  object  to  relief  beiftg  given  to  a  sufferer, 
by  means  of  a  ^compulsary  levyT— even  if  the  levy  be  on  an  individual 
employer — without  the  community  taking  steps  <  ;to  ensure  that  the 
provision  thus  made  is  applied  in  a  manner  to  attain  the  social  obje  t 
aim^dv  at.  We  think  that  the  law  should  be  promptly  amended  so  ;as  to 
provide  that,  whether  by  figreement  or  in  the  course  of  legal  proceedings, 
no  commutation  of  the  weekly  compensation  payments  should  be"  permitted, 
and  no  lump  sums  paid  in  respect  of  fatal  accidents,  otherwise  than 
through  the  County  Court,  or  the  special  tribunal  of  Public  Assistance 
that  we  shall  hereafter  describe,  ^and  that  such  gums  should  in  all  cases  be 
invested  in  trust  for  the  maintenance  of  those  from  whom  the  accid'  nt 
has  withdrawn  the  means  of  support.  If  this  were  done,  not  only  would 
some  temptation  be  removed  from  the  workman  to  whom  an  accident  may 
at  present  be  a  source  of  profit,  and  much  of  the  compensation  money  be 
saved  from  dissipation  ;  but  also  there  would  at  least  be  some  security  to 
the  community  that  it  would  be  protected  from  the  very  considerable 
army  of  maimed,  widowed  and  orphaned  paupers  still  annually  recruited 
in  consequence  of  the  industrial  accidents  assumed  to  be  compensated 
for. 

But  whether  or  not  the  victims  of  industrial  accidents  can  ever  all  be 
suitably  provided  for  by  compensation  there  must  always  be  many  cases 
in  which  the  infirmity  or  incapacity  has  no  connection  with  industrial 
accident.  What  has  to  be  done  is  to  provide  for  these  incapables  con- 
ditions of  existence  more  suitable  to  their  needs  than  the  competitive 
world.  There  are  cases  in  which,  under  careful  medical  supervision,  it 
maybe  desirable,  so  to  speak,  to  ''board  out"  the  cripple  or  the  blind 
man  among  friends  or  relations.*  For  the  most  part,  however,  some  sort 
of  institutional  provision  seems  jDreferable.  This  can  often  be  best  secured 
by  making  use  of  existing  special  institutions  under  voluntary  manage- 
ment. All  these  need,  however,  to  be  regularly  inspected. f  We  do  not 
feel  able  to  say  how  far  it  would  be  possible  or  desirable  to  group  together 


*  The  Old- Age  Pensions  Law  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  (No.  17  of  1908) 
contains  additional  provisions  (which  are  not  to  come  into  operation  until  some  la^er 
date,  to  be  fixed  by  Proclamation),  conferring  **  Invalid  Pensions  ''  upon  persons  over 
sixteen  years  of  age,  who  are  permanently  incapacitated  for  work  by  reason  of 
accident,  or  of  ''  being  an  invalid."  The  amount  of  the  pensions  is  to  be  fixed  in  each 
case,  having  regard  to  the  means  of  the  invalid,  anvl  to  the  contributions  made  by  his 
relations  (Sees.  19-23).  If  these  provisions  are  ever  put  in  operation,  they  will 
furnish  interesting  experience..  We  are,  however,  unable  to  recommend  the  adoption 
of  a  system  of  Invalidity  Pensions,  Apart  from  the  very  great  expense  involved,  we 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  deliberately  granting,  to  persons  in  no  respect  aged  or 
supierannuated,  fixed  incomes  which  they  can  enjoy  as  of  right,  without  obligation 
either  to  work  or  to  live  as  may  be  medically  most  expedient  for  them.  Those  who 
would  be  certified  as  permanently  incapacitated  "  for  earning  a  livelihood  in  the 
world  of  competitive  industry,  are  often  not  incapable  of  doing  some  useful  work  ; 
they  can,  in  the  course  of  years,  usually  be  improved  in  health  and  capacity  (and 
can  sometimes  be  even  cured)  by  adopting  an  appropriate  regimen;  they  are  always 
liable  to  mental  and  physical  deterioration  under  a  lax  and  self-indulgent  regimen; 
and  they  may  easily  become  the  worst  of  parasites,  capable  of  much  mischief.  For 
all  these  reasons  we  think,  that  (whilst  in  many  cases  domiciliary  treatment  with 
adequate  home  aliment  may  be  allowed,  under  medical  advice  and  supervision, 
subject  to  the  fulfilment  of  appropriate  conditions)  the  provision  for  most  of  the 
prematurely  incapacitated  must-— partly  foi^  the  sake  of  the  proper  organisation  of 
such  productive  work  as  can  be  obtained  from  them — take  the  form,,  not  of  pensions, 
which  the  recipients  would  be  free  to  consume  In  idleness,  but  of  maintenance  in  a 
highly  differentiated  series  of  Farm  Colonies,  or  similar  institutions,  under  medical 
superintendence. 

t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Appendix  No.  CXXIII.  (Par.  13)  to  Vd.  lY. 
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in  a  single  institution  the  infirm  and  physically  defective  of  different 
kinds.  There  seems  much  to  be  said  for  combined  Farm  Colonies  where 
the  lame  could  help  the  blind,  and  the  epileptic  be  attended  to  by  the 
crippled.  But  there  would  probably  have  to  be  a  certain  amount  of 
tjlassification  by  physical  condition  as  well  as  by  sex  and  by  conduct. 
But  whether  in  one  institution  or  in  several,  in  town  or  in  country,  in  so 
far  as  voluntary  benevolence  has  not  provided  suitable  accommodation, 
there  must  be  for  all  these  persons,  as  it  seems  to  us,  appropriate  resi- 
dential institutions  maintained  from  public  funds.  In  view  of  the  medical 
superintendence  that  is  involved,  of  the  constant  need  for  medical  and 
surgical  attendance  and  nursing,  of  the  importance  of  securing,  wherever 
possible,  a  curative  or  ameliorative  treatment,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
taking  appropriate  measures  to  detect  and  to  extrude  malingerers,  we 
consider  that  the  maintenance  of  the  infirm  and  incapacitated,  whether  on 
home  aliment  or  in  special  institutions,  voluntary  or  municipal,  ought  to 
form  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Public  Health  Authority, 

(e)  Conclusions. 
We  have  therefore  to  report : — 

1.  That  the  inclusion,  under  the  Poor  Law,  in  one  and  the  same 
category,  of  the  congeries  of  different  classes  known  as  "  the  aged  and 
infirm,"  is  fundamentally  inconsistent  with  any  effective  administration. 

2.  That  the  majority  of  Destitution  Authorities  of  England,  Wales  and 
Ireland  make  no  other  provision  for  this  aggregate  of  diverse  individuals, 
of  all  ages  and  of  different  mental  and  physical  characteristics,  than  the 
General  Mixed  Workhouse  on  the  one  hand  and  indiscriminate,  inadequate 
and  unconditional  Out-Relief  on  the  other — forms  of  Relief  cruel  to  the 
deserving,  and  demoralisingly  attractive  to  those  who  are  depraved. 

8.  That  some  of  the  Parish  Councils  of  Scotland  and  a.  few  Boards  of 
Guardians  in  England  have  honourably  distinguished  themselves  by 
providing,  for  aged  persons  of  deserving  conduct,  either  comfortable 
quarters  or  pensions  in  their  own  homes  ;  though  in  the  English  Unions 
this  provision  has  been  unduly  restricted  by  irrelevant  conditions  as  to 
prolonged  residence  in  one  district,  or  as  to  the  existence  of  relations 
not  legally  liable  to  contribute. 

4.  That  no  corresponding  classification  has  been  made  among  persons 
permanently,  though  prematurely,  incapacitated,  so  that  even  the  most 
•deserving  of  these  are  very  harshly  dealt  with. 

5.  That  it  is  a  necessary  preliminary  of  any  effective  reform  to  break 
up  the  present  unscientific  category  of  "  the  Aged  and  Infirm,"  and  to 
deal  separately  with  distinct  classes  according  to  the  age  and  the  mental 
and  physical  characteristics  of  the  individuals  concerned. 

6.  That  we  concur  with  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Care  and 
Control  of  the  Feeble-minded  that  all  persons,  whatever  their  age,  who 
are  certified  to  belong  to  one  or  other  grades  of  the  Mentally  Defective — 
including  not  only  the  lunatics  and  idiots,  but  also  the  feeble-minded  and 
those  suffering  from  senile  dementia — should  be  entirely  removed  from 
contact  with  any  form  of  Poor  Law  and  should  be  placed  wholly  in 
charge  of  the  Local  Authority  for  the  Mentally  Defective. 

7.  That  the  establishment  by  Parliament  in  1908  of  a  National  Pension 
Scheme  affords  the  proper  provision  for  the  aged  who  satisfy  the 
necessary  conditions  in  respect  to  income,  residence  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  conduct ;  but  that  it  will  be  requisite  at  the  earliest 
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possible  date  to  lower  the  pensionable  age  to  sixty-five,  if  not  to  sixty  ; 
and  that  it  is  neither  practicable  nor  desirable  to  make  the  previous 
receipt  of  any  form  of  public  assistance  a  ground  for  disqualification. 

8.  That,  as  there  must  always  be  a  certain  proportion  of  persons 
technically  disqualified  for  a  National  Pension,  for  whom  public 
provision  must  be  made,  and  for  whom  institutional  provision  is  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable,  the  Pension  Committees  of  the  Local  Authorities 
should  be  empowered  to  grant  out  of  the  Rates,  according  to  conditions 
settled  by  their  Councils  and  approved  by  the  Central  Authority,  pensions 
to  persons  of  decent  life,  not  being  less  than  sixty  years  of  age,  who  are 
not  eligible  for  a  National  Pension. 

9.  That,  whilst  we  anticipate  considerable  growth  of  voluntary 
agencies  for  securing,  by  insurance,  supplementary  pensions  and  provision 
for  premature  invalidity,  we  cannot  recommend  that  the  State  should 
enter  into  competition  for  the  workers'  weekly  pence  with  the  Friendly 
Societies  and  Trade  Unions,  by  any  scheme  of  compulsory  insurance ; 
which  would,  we  think,  provoke  the  strenuous  opposition  of  these 
societies,  if  they  were  left  outside  the  scheme ;  and  which  must  inevitably 
entail  a  national  guarantee  of  their  solvency,  and  Governmental  control,  if 
they  were  to  be  made  part  of  the  compulsory  scheme. 

10.  That  the  responsibility  for  making  suitable  provision,  do'iiiciliary 
or  institutional,  for  the  prematurely  incapacitated,  and  the  helpless 
aged,  together  with  the  necessary  institutional  provision  for  the  aged 
to  whom  pensions  are  refused,  should  be  entrusted  to  the  Local  Health 
Autborit}^ 

11.  That  the  Local  Health  Authority  should  be  granted  compulsory 
powers  of  removal  and  detention  similar  to  those  which  it  now  possesses 
in  respect  to  certain  infectious  diseases,  with  regard  to  all  aged  and 
infirm  persons  who  are  found  to  be  endangering  their  own  lives,  or 
becoming,  through  mental  or  physical  incapacity  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, a  nuisance  to  the  public. 

12.  That,  whilst  all  the  obligations  to  support  aged  and  infirm 
relations  that  are  imposed  by  law  should  be  strictly  enforced  by  the 
appointed  officers,  where  there  is  proof  of  ability  to  pay,  no  attempt 
should  be  made  by  any  public  authority  to  extract  contributions  from 
persons  not  legally  liable,  by  subjecting  aged  or  infirm  persons,  or 
threatening  to  subject  them,  to  any  treatment  other  than  that  deemed 
most  suitable  to  their  state. 
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:call  CHAPTER  VIII. 

Charge  and  Recovery  by  Local  Authorities. 

All  the  public  bodies  making  provision  for  the  non -able-bodied  poor — 
the  Destitution  Authority,  the  Public  Health  Authority,  the  Education 
Authority  and  the  Police  Authority — now  possess  definite  legal  powers 
of  charging  the ,  cost  upon  the  individual  benefited  or  the  persons  liable 
to  maintain  him.  These  powers  differ  from  service  to  service  and  from 
Authority  to  Authority,  alike  In  the  amount  or  proportion  of  the  expense 
that  is  chargeable,  in  the  discretion  allowed  to  the  Authority  to  charge 
or  not  ,  to  charge  Jis  it  sees  fit,  in  the  conditions  attached  to  the  charge 
or  exemption  from  payment,  in  the  degree  of  poverty  entitling  to 
exemption,  in  the  degree  of  relationship  entailing  payment  for  depen- 
dents, and  in  the  process  of  recovery  and  its  effectiveness.  This  chaotic 
agglomeration  of  legal  powers,  conferred  on  different  Authorities  at 
different  dates,  for  different  purposes,  but  all  alike  entailing  on  the 
individual  citizen  definite  financial  responsibilities,  proceed  upon  no 
common  principle;  Moreover,  the  practice  of  the  innumerable  Authb- 
rities  concerned  is  even  more  wanting  in  principle  than  the  law; 
varying,  indeeel,  from  systematic  omission  to  charge  or  recover  anything, 
up  to  attempts  to  exact  from  the  individual  an  entirely  prohibitive 
payment  for  the  service  n-eminally  offered.  And  this  jungle  of  personal 
liabilities  and  what  are  in  fiscal  science  technically  called  "special 
assessments "  is  practically  unexplored.  In  no  branch  of  our  subject 
have  we  found  it  so  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  facts  :  in  no  part 
of  the  problem  of  the  provision  for  the  non-able-bodied  poor  have  we 
found  an  extensive  alteration  in  both  law  and  administration  so  urgently 
needed  and  so  little  worked  out  in  detail  by  the  advocates  of  reform. 

(a)  Charge  and  Recovery  by  the  Destitution  Authority. 

The  Boards  of  Guardians  in  England  and  Wales  have  at  present  two 
separate  and  distinct  powers  of  charge  and  recovery  of  the  expenditure 
that  they  incur  in  the  relief  of  particular  persons,  namely,  against  the 
particular  person  relieved,  and  against  other  persons  liable  for  his 
maintenance. 

(i)  Contributions  by  Relations. 

Under  the  Elizabethan  Poor  Law  there  seems  to  have  been  no  question 
of  recovering  the  cost  of  relief  from  the  person  relieved.*  The  very 
condition  of  the  relief  was  destitution,  and  the  sj^stem  of  free  relief  at 
the  expense  of  the  Poor  Rate  was  but  the  successor  of  a  system  of  free 
alms  which  had  existed  from  time  immemorial.  But  the  free  relief  from 
the  Poor  Rate  enjoyed  hj  the  destitute  person  did  not  release  from  their 
obligation  those  who  were  required  to  maintain  him.  This  obligation  of 
the  relations  was  specifically  enacted  by  the  Elizabethan  statesmen. 
Under  the  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1601  (43  Eliz.  c.  4.  sec.  7)  ''the  father  and 
grandfather,  and  the  mother  and  grandmother,  and  the  children  of  every 
poor,  old,  blind,  lame  and  impotent  person,  or  other  poor  person  not  being 

*  It  was  scarcely  a  deduction  from  this  principle  that,  as  was  subsequently  made 
clear,  any  property  found  in  the  pauper's  possession,  or  discovered  to  be  due  to 
him,  might,  irrespective  of  any  Statute,  have  been  appropriated  by  the  Believing 
Authority.  (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  110  and  the  cases  there  cited ;  see 
also  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1849,  Sec.  16.) 
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able  to  work,  being  of  a  sufficient  ability,  shall  at  their  own  charges, 
relieve  and  maintain  every  such  poor  person  in  that  manner  and  according 
to  that  rate  as  by  the  justices  .  .  .  shall  be  assessed."  Thus,  this 
legal  liability  to  maiatain  others  applies  only  to  certain  specified  cases  of 
blood -relationship — to  grandparents,  for  instance,  though  not  to  grand- 
children; and  to  grandparents  even  though  the  parents  are  alive,  and 
themselves  able  to  maintain  their  children.*  It  applies,  moreover,  only  to 
the  non-able-bodied— a  qualification  which,  as  we  have  found,  is  not 
always  remembered  by  Poor  Law  olhcials.t  It  is  curious  that  in  the 
.Elizabethan  Statute  there  is  no  mention  of  the  liability  of  husbands  to 
maintain  their  wives,  any  more  than  that  of  wives  to  maintain  their 
husbands.  The  omission  has  been  rectified  by  subsequent  legislation, 
under  which  a  husband  can  be  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of 
relief  given  to  his  wife,  and  a  wife  having  a  separate  estate  can,  in 
England  and  Wales,  be  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  relief  given 
to  her  husband. t  But  for  this  last  change,  and  for  the  fact  that  in 
Ireland  grandparents  are  not  liable  for  their  grandchildren,  the  area  of 
liability  seems  to  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  process  of  recovering  contributions  from  relations  is  partly  in  the 
hands  of  aa  administrative  body,  the  Destitution  Authority;  and  partly 
in  those  of  a  judicial  body,  the  local  magistracy.  It  is  entirely  within  the 
discretion  of  the  Destitution  Authority  whether  or  not  it  will  ask  for 
any  contributions  from  any  of  the  relations  legally  liable,  and,  if  so,  how 
much,  and  from  which  relations.  If  the  relations  do  not  comply  with  the 
demand  of  the  Destitution  Authority,  it  is  open  to  that  body,  if  it  chooses, 
to  apply  to  a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction — in  England  and  Wales,  the 
Justices  in  Petty  Sessions — for  an  order  charging  the  relation  who  is 
liable  with  the  payment  of  a  definite  amount  per  week  for  so  long  as  the 
person  remains  chargeable.  The  Court  has  to  satisfy  itself  that  the 
relation  whom  it  is  sought  to  charge  is  legally  liable  and  of  ability  to  pay, 
and  has  to  determine  at  what  rate,  not  exceeding  the  whole  cost  of  the 
relief,  the  relation  shall  be  ordered  to  contribute.  When  the  order  has 
been  made,  it  is  again  within  the  discretion  of  the  Destitution  Authoritj^, 
in  the  case  of  non-payment,  whether  or  not  to  take  steps  to  enforce  the 
order.  It  can  summon  for  arrears  and  get  an  order  of  the  Court  for  their 
payment,  and  eventually  a  distress  warrant.  If  there  are  no  goods  on 
which  to  distrain,  another  summons  is  necessary,  calling  on  the  defendant 
to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  committed  to  prison  for  Contempt  of 
Coiirt.  Upon  the  defendant  appearing,  the  Destitution  Authority  has  to 
prove  that  he  has  the  means  of  paying  what  is  due  before  an  order  for 
committal  to  prison  will  be  granted. §  In  short,  though  enforceable  in  a 
Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  instead  of  merely  in  the  County  Court, 
the  contributions  due  from  relations  are,  in  law,  merely  civil  debts  ;  and 

*  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  106;  R.  v.  Cornish,  2  Baraewall  and 
Adolphus,  498.  Married  daughters  were  not  liable,  even  if  they  had  separate 
property.    In  the  latter  case  only,  they  are  now  made  liable  (by  8  Edw.  YII.,  c.  27). 

t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  19993-20002,  20112. 

X  Ibid.,  Q.  105;  Married  Women's  Property  Act,  1882,  Sec.  20.  Mention  may 
also  be  made  of  two  minor  instances  of  charge  and  recovery.  Eelief  to  the  wife  or 
child  or  step-child  of  a  merchant  seaman  during  his  absence  is  recoverable  up  to  half 
(or,  in  certain  cases,  two-thirds)  of  his  wages,  by  notice  to  the  shipowner,  (Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  1894,  Sees.  182,  183.)  And  the  cost  of  relieving  destitute  Lascars  or 
other  natives  of  India  may  be  recovered  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for, India  in 
Council.    {Ibid.,  Sec.  185). 

§  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  36693  (Par.  14).  .>t.I         j.;.;  \j  i 
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are  not  (as  are  payments  on  orders  made  under  the  Bastardy  Acts  and  the 
K-eformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  Acts.,  the  latter  now  re-enacted  in 
the  Children's  Act,  1908)  payments  enforceable  as  if  they  were  fines  or 
penalties  by  committal  to  prison,  without  evidence  of  means. 

The  special  assessments  levied  on  the  relations  of  paupers,  or  on  the 
paupers  themselves,  under  this  law  and  by  this  procedure,  in  the  guise 
of  repayments  of  the  relief  afforded,  yield,  in  the  aggregate,  a  large  and 
steadily  increasing  revenue,  having  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  twenty 
years.*  In  1888-9,  for  England  and  Wales  alone,  it  was  £211,061,  or 
about  2^  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure,  and  in  1906-7  no  less  than 
£442,355,  or  3  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure.  Unfortunately,  none  of  the 
statistics  of  the  Local  Government  Board  enable  us  to  discover  in  what 
proportion  this  amount  is  made  up  of  certain  very  different  constituent 
items.  More  than  one -half,  we  know,  comes  in  the  form  of  charges  made 
upon  the  relations  of  persons  certified  to  be  of  unsound  mind,  and  main- 
tained in  the  asylums  of  the  Lunacy  Authority.  The  balance  is  nearly 
wholly  made  up  of  two  distinct  items,  namely,  the  contributions  obtained 
from  the  relations  of  persons  admitted  to  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries,  and 
the  contributions  obtained  from  sons  towards  the  Outdoor  Relief  afibrded 
to  their  aged  parents. 

The  contributions  recovered  towards  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  persons 
of  unsound  mind  constitute  the  greater  part  of  these  recoupments  of  the 
Destitution  Authority.  In  this  class  of  case,  by  a  peculiar  anomaly  of  the 
law,  pauperism  is,  as  we  have  already  described,  virtually  enforced  upon 
the  patient,  and  upon  his  relations  legally  liable  to  support  him.  Thus, 
the  pauper  patients  in  the  lunatic  asylum  really  include  a  large  number  of 
persons  from  families  v/ho  are  in  no  sense  destitute;  many  of  them,  in 
fact,  belonging  to  the  skilled  artisan  or  the  lower  middle  class.  The 
Board  of  Guardians,  having  to  pay  the  Lunacy  Authority  something  like 
12s.  per  week  for  every  person  in  the  asylum  who  belongs  to  the  Union, 
and  who  does  not  enter  voluntarily  as  a  paying  patient,  naturally  seeks 
to  recover  this  sum  in  as  many  cases  as  possible.  The  Government  grant 
provides  4s.  per  head  per  week.  The  balance  of  about  8s.  per  week,  if 
not  obtainable  from  the  property  of  the  patient  himself,-[-  is  claimed  from 
the  husbands,  parents,  grandparents  or  children  of  the  patients.  As  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  cases  are  from  families  by  no  means  destitute^ 
the  amount  thus  recovered  is  considerable,  in  many  cases  covering  the 
whole  cost  of  the  patient.  It  is  to  be  noted  that,  even  if  the  whole  cost 
be  repaid  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  the  patient  remains  a  pauper  and  he 
is  included  as  such  in  the  statistics  of  pauperism.  We  have  had  it 
brought  to  our  notice  by  the  London  County  Council  that,  as  the  collectors 
of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  are  paid  by  commission,  it  is  not  only  to  their 
pecuniary  interest  to  have  as  many  persons  as  possible  certified  as  of 

*  Ibid.y  Q.  7G19.  The  statistics  given  in  the  Annual  Eeports  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  are  as  follows  :  1888-9,  £211,061 ;  1893-4,  £241,904;  1890-9,  £296,034  j 
1902-3,  £370,087 ;  1906-7,  £442,355. 

t  "  In  the  case  of  lunatics  it  is  often  from  the  individuals  themselves  ;  they  may 
have  an  estate,  such  as  money  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  .  .  or  be  possessed 
of  house  property."  {lUd.,  Q.  16788.)  Where  a  lunatic  is  entitled  to  a  weekly 
allowance  from  a  friendly  society,  but  has  a  wife  and  children  who  would,  but  for 
this  allowance,  be  destitute,  the  Central  Authority  practically  directed  the  Guardians, 
in  1876,  not  to  seek  to  recover  the  cost  of  his  relief,  but  to  leave  the  wife  and 
children  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  allowance.  {Selections  from  the  Gorrespo7idence  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  Yol.  I.,  1880,  p.  l6.)  This  was  made  law  in  Scotland  by 
Sec.  4  of  the  Poor  Law  Loans  and  Relief  (Scotland)  Act,  1886. 
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unsound  mind,  but  also  to  have  them  entered  and  retained  as  pauper 
lunatics,  even  if  their  relatives  are  paying  the  entire  cost  of  their  main- 
tenance, rather  than  have  them  entered  as  private  patients,  when  the 
payments  v^ould  be  made  direct  to  the  Lunacy  Authority.  Moreover,  the 
mere  maintenance  of  a  dependent  in  an  asylum  as  a  pauper  lanatic,  even 
if  a  contribution  is  made  towards  the  cost,  is,  in  strict  law,  deemed  to  be 
parochial  relief  to  the  person  on  whom  he  is  dependent.  When,  in  the 
Old- Age  Pensions  Act  of  1908  it  was  desired  to  prevent  the  mere  admis- 
sion of  a  dependent  to  a  lunatic  asylum  disqualifying  ror  a  pension  as 
being  parochial  relief,  this  needed  express  enactment.  Yet,  as  has  been 
forcibly  observed,  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Care  and  Control  of 
the  Feeble-minded : — 

"  In  the  case  of  so-called  pauper  patients  in  idiot  asylums,  many  of  them  have 
never  been  in  a  Workhouse,  and  some  of  them  cost  the  local  rates  nothing  at 
all.  Many  of  them  are  children  of  small  farmers,  tradesmen  in  a  small  way  of 
business,  clerks,  artisans,  and  obhers,  who,  unable  to  pay  the  full  charge,  are  yet 
able  to  contribute  6s.  or  6s.  per  week,  or  even  more,  for  the  maintenance  and 
training  of  their  children.  In  order  to  make  up  the  full  charge  of  from  10s.  6d. 
to  14s.  per  week,  the  parents  pay  their  contributions  to  the  Board  of  Guardians 
who  receive  the  4s.  grant  [from  the  Exchequer],  add  to  it  the  parents'  contribu- 
tions, and  thus,  in  some  instances,  make  up  the  required  amount.  This 
pauperises  the  parent,  though  it  does  not  do  so  in  the  case  of  children  sent  to* 
blind  or  deaf  and  dumb  institutions,  or  educated  at  the  Public  Elementary 
Schools,  where  the  schooling  is  paid  for  out  of  the  rates,  or  even  in  the  case  of 
criminal  or  neglected  children  sent  to  Keformatory  or  Industrial  Schools.* 

The  amount  charged  upon  relations  "  for  the  treatment  in  Poor  Law 
Infirmaries  of  patients  in  whom  they  are  interested  is  large,  and  rapidly 
increasing.  We  were,  for  instance,  informed  that  the  three  Boards  of 
Guardians  of  Liverpool  recover  over  £4,000  a  year  from  their  patients, 
whilst  the  general  hospitals  of  that  great  city  do  not  receive  from  their 
patients  more  than  £400  a  year.j-  We  notice,  in  the  evidence  by  the 
Medical  Superintendent  of  one  of  these  Poor  Law  Infirmaries,  that  the 
fiction  that  these  repayments  come  from  the  relations  of  the  "destitute  " 
persons  whom  the  Guardians  are  maintaining,  is  quietly  abandoned.  It 
is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  maintenance  and  medical  treat- 
ment which  is  being  afforded  by  the  Destitution  Authority  to  its  patients 
is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  being  paid  for,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  these 
"  destitute  "  persons  themselves.  The  fact,  which  is  not  peculiar  to  Liver- 
pool, that  the  Poor  Law  Infirmaries  are  receiving  no  small  number  of 
"  paying  patients,"  is  an  interesting  corollary  of  the  gradual  transforma- 
tion that  we  have  already  described  of  some  of  the  institutions  of  the 
Destitution  Authority  into  public  establishments,  made  use  of  indis- 
criminately by  the  wage-earning  and  lower  middle  classes.  "  We  have 
thus,"  as  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  us,  "  the  administrative  paradox  that 
an  institution  intended  by  statute  for  the  '  friendless  impotent  poor,'  has 
evolved  into  a  '  pay '  hospital  for  poor  persons  that  may  be  paid  for  by 
their  friends."^  But  this  unperceived  change  results  in  curious  anomalies. 
A  person  who  is  paying  for  his  treatment  in  the  Liverpool  hospital  as  the 
Mill  Road  Infirmary,  however  much  he  pays,'  becomes  a  pauper ;  is  known 
included  in  the  statistics  of  pauperism  published  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board;  cannot,  in  law,  vote  at  the  election  of  the  West  Derby 

*  Report  of  Eoyal  Commission  on  the  Care  and  Control  of  the  Feeble-minded. 
Vol.  VIII.,  p.  66  ;  see  also  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  19228. 
t  Ihicl.,  37927  (par.  25). 
:  Ihid.,  Q.  56605  (par.  88). 
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Board  of  Guardians ;  and  will  be  excluded  or  not  from  the  register  of 
Parliamentary  electors  according  to  the  varying  interpretations  which  the 
officers  may  put  on  the  phrase  "  medical  relief."  The  same  person,  treated 
absolutely  free  of  charge  in  the  Liverpool  Royal  Infirmary,  or  in  the 
hospitals  of  the  Liverpool  Town  Council,  is  not  a  pauper.  This 
anomaly  becomes  the  more  remarkable  when  a  Board  of  Guardians  (as 
at  Oewsbury),  with  the  cordial  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
deliberately  elects  to  limit  its  own  provision  for  sick  paupers  to  such  as 
suffices  for  the  easier  cases,  whilst  sending  all  that  are  difficult  to  the 
voluntary  hospitals  of  neighbouring  towns,  to  which  it  makes  contribu- 
tions from  the  poor  rates.*  Under  these  arrangements,  which  are  becoming 
common  in  all  but  the  largest  towns,  the  sick  persons  become  paupers  or 
not,  and  their  relations  become  liable  to  contribute  to  their  maintenance 
or  not,  according  to  quite  irrelevant  accidents.  Those  retained  in  the 
institutions  of  the  Destitution  Authority  are  chargeable  to  their  relations 
and  are  legally  paupers,  however  much  their  relations  may  pay.  Those 
who  are  sent  for  the  more  specialised  treatment  of  the  voluntary  hospitals, 
which  are  partly  maintained  out  of  the  poor  rate,  are  not  paupers,  and 
their  relations  cannot  be  required  to  contribute  to  their  maintenance — 
unless,  indeed,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  subvention  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  to  the  hospital  takes  the  form  not  of  an  annual  subscription 
but  of  the  payment  of  so  much  per  patient  per  week.  In  the  latter  case 
the  sum  so  paid  is,  by  direction  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  entered 
in  the  books  as  Outdoor  Relief ;  the  person  in  respect  of  whom  it  is  paid 
is  included  in  the  statistics  of  pauperism  as  in  receipt  of  Outdoor  Relief ; 
and  his  relations  become  liable  to  repay  the  amount.f  The  net  result 
of  these  anomalies  is  that  those  patients  for  whose  maintenance  and 
treatment  full  payment  is  being  made,  by  themselves  or  their  relations, 
are  all  certainly  paupers ;  those  who  are  being  treated  entirely  gratuitously 
stand  a  good  chance  of  retaining  the  status  of  independent  citizenship. 

We  come  now  to  the  charges  made  upon  sons  by  way  of  contributions 
towards  the  Outdoor  Relief  that  their  aged  parents  are  receiving.  The 
Board  of  Guardians  finds  an  aged  person  destitute,  grants  Outdoor  Relief, 
and  proceeds,  under  the  Elizabethan  Statute,  to  make  a  claim  upon  the 
sons.  It  has,  however,  been  brought  to  our  notice  that  the  procedure  has, 
in  some  Unions,  been  so  extended  as  to  have  become  merely  the  means 
of  "  putting  people  on  the  relief  list  with  the  object  of  settling  a  family 
dispute."!  ^  large  number  of  cases,"  deposed  one  witness,  the 

children  are  colliers  earning  very  good  wages,  but  owing  to  family 
disagreements  between  themselves  they  quarrel  as  to  how  much  each  son 
should  contribute.  One  son  has  a  wife  and  several  children,  he  thinks 
he  ought  to  contribute  a  less  sum  than  the  son  who  is  unmarried  and  is 
earning  good  wages,  and  so  on.    T^hey  cannot  agree  amongst  themselves. 

*  Ibid.,  Qs.  25233-25238,  57483-9,  56685-7,  60159-81. 

t  If  the  arrangement  between  the  Board  of  Guardians  and  the  voluntary  hospital 
is  changed  in  form  fas  from  payment  per  patient  to  an  annual  subvention),  the 
pauperism  of  the  patients,  and  their  chargeability  to  relations,  ceases  from  the  date 
of  the  change.  This  inequality  of  treatment  of  the  sick  is  much  resented.  It  has 
been  urged  upon  us  that  "  since  payment  is  not  asked  for  in  the  infirmaries  or  in 
fever  hospitals,  why  shonld  it  be  required  in  Poor  Law  hospitals  ?  Is  it  reasonable 
that,  whereas  the  victim  of  typhus  fever,  a  tumour,  or  appendicitis  is  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  free -from -payment  institutions,  the  poor  wretch  with  phthisis,  chronic 
rheumatism,  heart  disease,  or  ulcers  is  made  a  pauper,  with  the  added  injury  that  he 
or  his  relatives  have  to  contribute  to  his  maintenance?  "    {Ibid.,  Q.  60161,  Par.  18.) 

t  Ihid,,  Q,  16177. 
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Over  and  over  again  they  come  to  the  relieving  officer,  and  the  old  woman 
or  the  father  is  granted  3s.  6d.  or  4s.,  and  then  the  sons  are  summoned."* 
In  these  cases,  "  relief  is  granted  where  it  is  not  needed,  with  the  sole 
object  of  getting  it  repaid  from  the  sons  and  daughters."  This  is  said 
to  be  "  a  common  occurrence "  both  in  London  and  in  the  North  of 
England,!  the  whole  of  the  Outdoor  Relief  given  to  the  aged  person 
being  "in  a  large  number  of  cases"  thus  recovered.;}:  But  even  if  the 
whole  amount  is  repaid,  the  aged  persons  are  legally  paupers  ;§  they  are 
included  in  the  official  statistics  as  paupers ;  and  the  family  becomes 
entangled  in,  and  acquires  a  demoralising  familiarity  with,  the  machinery 
of  the  Destitution  Authority.  To  remedy  this  anomaly,  many  Guardians 
and  Poor  Law  officers  have  recommended  that  the  law  should  enable  aged 
persons  themselves  to  take  proceedings  against  their  children  who  are 
legally  liable  to  support  fchem,  and  that  a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction 
should  be  empowered  to  make  an  order  for  the  payment  of  a  weekly  sum 
by  the  son  direct  to  the  parent,  without  the  case  coming  in  any  way 
under  the  purview  of  the  ])estitution  Authority. ||  We  cannot  endorse 
this  recommendation.  To  give  to  every  aged  parent  who  was  with- 
out means  the  right  at  any'  time  to  apply  to  the  Justices  for  a  legal 
order  peremptorily  requiring  his  or  her  sons  to  make  weekly  pa^/ments 
for  his  or  her  support  would  not,  we  think,  promote  either  filial  affection 
or  family  harmony ;  and  might,  it  has  been  suggested,  open  up  a  field 
for  disreputable  extortion,  at  the  instigation  of  unscrupulous  persons.^ 
Even  more  important  is  the  objection  that  such  a  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  aged  could  not  be  made  dependent  on  their  personal  conduct.  There 
are,  unfortunately,  among  the  aged,  not  a  few  persons  of  disreputable 
life,  who  spend  every  available  penny  in  drink.  We  should  wholly 
disapprove  of  Outdoor  Relief  being  granted  to  such  persons  uncon- 
ditionally, and  without  supervision.  We  equally  object  to  empowering 
disreputable  old  men  and  women,  who  are  unwilling,  and  perhaps  unable, 
to  lead  decent  lives,  to  exact  contributions  from  their  sons,  over  the 
spending  of  which  the  sons  would  have  no  control.  Such  aged  persons, 
if  allowed  to  live  outside  an  institution  at  all,  ought,  at  any  rate,  to  feel 
that  their  maintenance  is  dependent  on  reputable  conduct.  This  can 
be  to  some  extent  secured  at  present,  by  the  supervision  and  control 
exercised  over  those  to  whom  Outdoor  Relief  is  granted.  What  needs 
to  be  got  rid  of  is  not  the  supervision  and  control,  which  we  regard  as 
essential  for  all  whose  maintenance  is  provided  for  them  otherwise  than 
by  their  own  exertions,  bat  the  association  with  pauperism  and  the 
Destitution  Authority.  This  can  be  secured,  as  we  shall  see  later,  in 
quite  another  way.** 

The  needless  "  stigma  of  pauperism,"  inflicted  alike  on  the  "  paying 
patients"  of  the  Poor  Law  Infirmary,  and  on  the  aged  persons  on 
Outdoor  Relief  who  are  really  being  supported  by  their  children,  and 
the  unreal  exaggeration  of  the  pauper  statistics  that  this  causes,  are 
not,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  serious  defects  of  the  present  system  of 

*  Ibid.,  Qs.  48393^48398.  f  Ihid.,  Qs.  7316,  7317,  19557,  19558,  36842. 

%  Ibid.,  Q.  48397.  §  Ibid.,  Q.  19687. 

II  Ibid,,  Qs.  19686,  19687.  %  Ibid.,  Q.  22903. 

**  The  alternative  suggestion  made  to  us  [Ibid.,  Q.  20103),  that  some  public 
authority  should  be  empowered  to  take  proceedings,  when  it  is  found  that  an  aged 
person  is  not  being  properly  supported  by  those  who  are  liable  to  maintain  him, 
quite  irrespective  of  whether  he  has  actually  become  a  burden  on  the  rates,  appears 
to  us  much  more  worthy  of  support.  But  it  would  clearly  be  undesirable  that  this 
should  be  done  by  the  present  Destitution  Authority. 
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levyino'  special  assessments  on  the  relations  of  persons  in  receipt  of 
public  assistance.  What  is  more  important  in  its  evil  consequence — if 
only  because  it  affects  every  case — is  the  arbitrariness,  and  even  the 
partiality,  with  which  these  "  special  assessments "  are  made.  It  is 
axiomatic  that  whenever,  by  the  authority  of  the  Government,  a 
pecuniary  contribution  is  levied  upon  individuals,  this  contribution 
should  be  levied  equally,  impartially  and  universally  upon  every  person 
coming  within  the  category  of  those  legally  liable  to  the  imposition. 
In  the  whole  range  of  the  Poor  Law,  in  this  matter  of  contributions 
from  relations,  equality,  impartiality,  and  universality  are  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.  We  find  in  practice  a  total  lack  of  uniformity  as  to 
whether  the  relations  of  a  sick  pauper  shall  or  shall  not  be  asked  to 
contribute  to  his  maintenance,  and  upon  what  scale.  One  Union  will, 
in  this  respect,  differ  entirely  from,  its  next-door  neighbour.  In  the 
Fulham  Union  for  instance,  maintenance  from  every  discoverable  relation 
legally  liable  is  rigorously  exacted  in  every  case.  In  the  Chelsea  Union, 
institutional  treatment  and  maintenance  seem  to  be  granted  free  of  charge 
to  all  sick  persons  unable  to  gain  admission  to  the  voluntary  hospitals  of 
the  neighbourhood,  without  their  relations  being  even  asked  to  contribute. 
The  same  sort  of  contrast  appears  to  be  exhibited  in  the  practice  of  the 
Lambeth*  and  Camber  well  Boards  of  Guardians.  In  some  provincial 
Unions — notably  some  in  South  Walesf — especially  where  there  are  no 
endowed  or  voluntary  hospitals.  Boards  of  Guai'dians  evidently  lay 
themselves  out  on  a  considerable  scale  for  paying  patients  "  ;  they  have 
separate  Committees  on  "  Ability  of  Relatives,"!  staffs  of  collectors,! 
and  large  receipts.  In  most  of  the  rural  Unions,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  medical  treatment  has  not  risen  above  the  Workhouse  ward, 
Guardians  seldom  think  of  expecting  any  repayment  of  the  cost  of  indoor 
relief  or  of  making  any  charge  for  Workhouse  treatment. || 

This  inequality  between  Union  and  Union  in  the  practice  with  regard 
to  these  special  assessments  is  even  more  glaring  when  the  expenditure  in 
respect  of  which  the  charge  is  made  takes  the  form  of  Outdoor  Relief. 
We  find,  in  fact,  the  utmost  diversity,  not  merely  between  Union  and 
Union,  but  between  case  and  case.  A  few  Boards  of  Guardians  pursue  a 
systematic  policy.  In  so-called  strict "  Unions,  such  as  Atcham,  Brad- 
field,  and  St.  George's-in-the-East,  every  discoverable  relation  who  is 
legally  liable,  and  who  is  earning  as  much  as  the  n^gular  wages  of  a  mere 
labourer,  is^  definitely  charged  something,  and  as  far  as  practicable 
compelled  to  contribute.  In  the  Unions  of  East  Anglia,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  found  it  taken  for  granted  that  the  ordinary  agricultural 
labourer,  even  when  unmarried  and  in  full  work,  could  not  be  expected  to 

*  Ihicl,  Qs,  15089-15091,  15784-15792. 

t  Ibid.,  Appendices  Nos.  I.  (F),  XXV.,  LIV.,  to  Vol.  Y. 

+  Ibid.,  Appendix  ISTo.  LIV.  (Par.  3)  to  Vol.  V. 

§  Ibid.,  Appendix  No.  XXV.  (Par.  35)  to  Vol.  V. 

II  Ibid.,  Q.  3001. 

*[[  This  course  is  apparently  without  legal  justification.  A  doubt  has  long  been 
felt  whether  the  ordinary  wages  of  a  mere  labourer  amounted,  in  the  phrase  of  the 
Act  of  1601,  to  *'  sufficient  ability  "  on  which  to  base  liability  to  contribute.  (Stone's 
Justices'  Manual,  editions  of  1881  and  1902.)  A  case  was  taken  to  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  in  1902,  when  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  expressed  some  agreement  with  the 
view  that  such  ordinary  wages  did  not,  in  themselves,  necessarily  amount  to 
"  sufficient  ability."  The  appeal  was,  however,  dismissed  on  other  grounds,  and  the 
point  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  decided.  (R.  v.  Moore  and  others,  ex  ^larte 
Saunby.)  See  the  paper  on  "  Contributions  by  Relatives  towards  Persons  in  Receipt 
of  Parochial  Relief,"  by  W.  B.  Harris  (Poor  Law  Conferences,  1903-1904,  pp.  489-507). 
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contribute  anything  towards  the  maintenance  of  his  aged  parents — some 
of  the  farmers  frankly  admitting  that  this  practice  had  been  adopted 
from  their  fear  that  attempts  to  charge  even  a  shilling  a  week  would  help 
to  drive  the  labourers  into  the  towns.  "I  have  been  present  at  a  Board 
meeting,"  deposed  a  Local  Government  Board  Inspector,  when  a 
Guardian  employing  two  single  labourers  at  full  wages  has  protested 
against  their  being  requii-ed  to  pay  a  shilling  a  week  towards  the  support 
of  their  father,  as  the  effect  might  be  to  drive  them  out  of  the  Union 
where  labour  was  badly  wanted.  They  were  excused."*  Occasionally 
there  are  regular  scales,  showin<x  what  contributions  are  to  be  expected 
from  sons  in  different  circumstances.-]-  Some  Guardians,"  reports  our 
own  Investigator,  "  take  into  consideration  the  entire  earnings  going  into 
the  house,  others  consider  what  sons  and  daughters  give.  Others,  again, 
consider  the  individual  earnings  (of  the  relations  liable)  only."|  But  in 
most  Unions,  every  case  is  "  considered  on  its  merits."§  What  this  means 
in  practice  is  that  it  depends  on  the  mood  of  the  Guardians,  or  even  on 
which  Guardians  happen  bo  be  i)resent,  whether,  in  any  particular  case, 
much  or  little  or  nothing  at  all  is  demanded  from  relations  known  to  be 
legally  liable.||  "  There  is,"  said  a  witness,  no  standard.  I  liave  known 
a  man  earning  23s.  per  week  be  nsked  to  pay  9s.  weekly  towards  the  keep 
of  his  wife  in  the  Infirmarj^-,  and  the  following  week  a  single  man  getting 
24s.  per  week  asked  to  p  iy  2s  6d.  towards  the  maintenance  of  his  parent. 
The  single  man  was  young,  the  married  man  greyheaded  and  homeless, 
living  in  lodginors  at  4s.  6d.  per  week.  This  is  termed  judging  each  case 
on  its  merits."^  In  a  large  Midland  town,  where,  on  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  "  the  public-house  interest  is  far  too  numerously  represented, 
(i.e.j  by  seven  or  eight  njembers),"**  an  experienced  witness  informed 
us  that  he  did  not  "  know  of  a  single  case  in  which  there  is  any 
repayment  to  the  Guardians  from  children.  If  the  Guardians  give 
Out-relief  there  is  no  real  effort  to  make  the  grown-up  sons  and 
dauuhters,  who  might  be  able  to  pay,  pay  something  back."-("f  "  In 
one  Union,"  reports  an  Inspector,  "  an  instance  came  under  my  notice 
where  a  widow  had  three  sons,  one  of  tuhom  was  a  Guardian,  but 
none  of  these  were  asked  to  contribute.  The  total  Out-relief  was  over 
£3,000.    The  amount  collected  from   relations  was  £33  3s.  6d.,  but 

*  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Appendix  No.  YIII.  (A)  fco  Vol.  I.,  note  to 
Par.  25;  also  Q.  6176;  see  also  p.  63,  Eeport  on  the  Effect  of  Outdoor  Relief  on  Wages 
.    .    .    in  England,  by  Miss  C.  Williams  and  Mr.  T.  Jones. 

t  Thus  the  Aylesbury  Board  of  G-uardians  directs  "  that  a  son,  li\ing  with  his 
motheir,  earning  from  10s.  to  12s.  per  week,  be  considered  to  allow  her  Is.  weekly  ; 
from  12s.  to  15s.,  Is.  6d.  weekly  ;  and  frora  15s.  to  £1,  2s.  weekly  ;  and  that  a  woman 
keeping  a  son's  house,  and  able  to  wash  for  him,  be  allowed  no  Eelief."  (Annual 
Report  of  Aylesbury  Board  of  Guardians,  March,  1905.)  A  similar  scale,  but 
beginning  at  as  low  a  wage  as  8s.  per  week,  is  supposed  to  prevail  at  Banbury. 
(Year  Book  of  Banbury  Board  of  G-uardians,  1905-1906.)  In  the  North  Bierley  Union 
the  same  rule  is  applied  to  daughters :  "  That  in  the  cases  of  widows  living  with  one 
unmarried  daughter,  all  earnings  of  the  daughter  above  10s.  per  week  be  reckoned 
towards  the  support  of  the  mother."  (Year  Book  of  North  Bierley  Board  of 
Guardians,  1906-1907.) 

t  Report  on  the  Effect  of  Out-relief  on  Wages  .  .  .  in  England,  by  Miss  C. 
Williams  and  Mr.  T.  Jones  (p.  7). 

§  Rules  of  Glanford  Brigg  Board  of  G-uardians. 

II  "  One  or  two  cases  came  up,"  noted  one  of  our  committees,  "  in  which  sons 
appealed  against  an  order  to  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  their  parents  which  had 
been  made  at  the  previous  week's  meeting,  and  in  one  case  at  least  the  previous 
decision  was  overturned.''    (Reports  of  Visits  by  Commissioners,  No.  15,  p.  29.) 
*1|  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  45786  (par.  10). 
**  Ibid.,  Q.  47015  (par.  4).  ft  Uid.,  Q.  47024. 
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deducting  collections  on  account  o£  lunatics  and  deaf  and  dumb,  the 
total  recovered  in  one  year  was  £6  lis.  3d.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  relief  in  this  Union  is  amongst  the  highest  in  my  district/'^  But  the 
abandonment  of  the  practice  of  making  a  charge  may  be  due  to  real 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  policy,  quite  apart  from  anything:  like  corrupt 
motives.  "  The  friendly  societies,"  declared  their  representative  on  a 
North  country  Board  of  Guardians,  "  are  totally  opposed  to  the  practice 
of  the  Guardians  of  compelling  a  working-man  (who  has  a  wife  and  three 
or  four  little  children  and  whose  income  is  not  more  than  26s.  per  week) 
to  pay  towards  the  maintenance  of  his  father  or  mother  who  may  have 
becoriie  recipients  of  Poor  Law  relief.  This  practice  they  consider 
perpetuates  pauperism."-]-  Nor  is  this  evil  consequence  to  the  next 
generation  without  conlirmation.  "  In  many  cases,"  deposed  a  Poor 
Law  Guardian,  "the  maintenance  of  the  old  parent  works  to  the 
detriment  of  the  children's  children.''^  On  the  other  hand,  some 
Guardians,  not  content  with  the  power  to  charge  conferred  by  the 
Elizabethan  statute,  actually  try  to  go  beyond  the  law,  and  to  compel 
grown-up  sons  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  their  brothers  and 
sisters,  on  the  disingenuous  legal  fiction — which,  however,  fails  to  support 
the  proposal — that  relief  afforded  to  children  is  deemed  to  be  relief  to 
their  parent.  § 

Even  this  diversity  of  practice  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  does  not 
exhaust  the  measure  of  the  inequality  and  partiality  with  which  these 
special  assessments  are  levied.  When  the  Guardians  have  arrived  at  a 
decision  as  to  what  they  will  charge,  they  may  or  may  not  attempt  to 
get  their  decision  embodied  in  a  magistrate's  order,  without  which  it  is  of 
no  legal  authority.^  Some  Boards  take  this  step,  but  the  majority  do 
not.  "  The  applications  for  a  magistrate's  order,"  we  were  informed,  "  are 
comparatively  few."||     The  person  sought  to  be  charged  may  appear 

*  Twenty-eighth  j^nnual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1898-1899, 
Appendix  B.,  p.  108  (Mr.  Bagenal's  Eeport). 

t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  41761  (Par.  30).  '*  Some  limit,"  suggested 
another  witness,  "  should  be  placed  on  a  man's  income  before  he  is  compelled 
to  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  parents  chargeable."  {Ibid.,  Appendix 
]Sio.  CLIII.  (Par.  13  (c)  )  to  Yol.  lY.)  ^ 

;|:  Ibid.,  Q.  43299.  *'  In  the  majority  of  the  cases,"  declared  another  witness,  this 
insistence  on  sons  contributing  to  their  parents'  maintenance  *' is  infinitely  hard." 
{Ibid..  Q.  46346.) 

§  In  one  case  heard  by  one  of  our  Committees,  it  was  sought  to  make  two  sons 
contribute  to  the  cost  of  relief  given  to  their  mother  in  respect  of  other  children. 
*  ■  It  was  suggested  .  .  .  that  these  two  sons  should  contribute.  A  Guardian 
said  that  the  relief  was  given  to  the  children,  and  that  the  Guardians  could  not  make 
them  pay  towards  their  brothers'  and  sisters'  maintenance.  Another  Guardian 
suggested  that  they  should  relieve  the  mother  too,  and  then  make  two  sons  repay. 
After  a  time  the  clerk  said  that  relief  given  to  the  children  was  relief  given  to  the 
mother.  It  was  moved  that  the  sous  repay  Is.  each.  This  suggestion  seemed  to 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Board,  when  up  jumped  one  of  the  Guardians  and 
proposed  that  the  question  be  voted  on,  and  the  votes  recorded.  His  proposal  at 
once  so  influenced  the  members  that  only  four  voted  for  the  proposal  to  make  the 
sons  repay,  while  eight  voted  against  it"  (Reports  of  Yisits  by  Commissioners, 
No.  47,  p.  118).  Even  if  so  gross  a  perversion  of  the  Elizabethan  statute  as  to 
compel  a  man  to  repay  the  relief  afforded  in  respect  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  were 
held  to  be  technically  legal,  the  course  proposed  was  wholly  unwarranted,  as  the 
mother  was,  on  the  Guardian's  own  showing,  an  able-bodied  woman,  towards  whose 
support  the  sons  were  accordingly  not  legally  liable  to  contribute. 

II  It  has  been  brought  to  our  notice  that  the  Guardians  cannot  legally  recover 
anything  in  respect  of  relief  given  prior  to  such  a  Justice's  order  (Evidence  before 
the  Commission,  Q.  50096,  par.  13  (xix)  ;  nor  can  they  obtain  such  an  order  after  the 
person  has  ceased  to  be  chargeable.    {Ibid.,  Qs.  1433,  1434.)       ^  Ibid.,  Q.  11135. 
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before  the  magistrate,  and  show  cause  against  the  making  of  an  order. 
No  definite  ruling  has  been  given  as  to  what  constitutes  "  sufficient 
abih'ty."  Hence,  to  use  the  words  of  an  Inspector,  "the  enforcement  by 
Boards  of  Guardians  of  their  decisions,  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the 
caprice  of  individual  magistrates."*  This  introduces  a  second  element  of 
inequality  and  uncertainty.  Finally,  when  the  order  is  obtained,  it 
depends  on  the  mood  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  or  on  the  caprice  of  its 
clerk — perhaps,  also,  on  the  method  of  remuneration  of  its  collector — 
whether  or  not  the  order  will  be  enforced  by  distraint  or  by  proceedings 
for  committal  to  prison.  The  extent  of  the  real  hardship  on  the  relations 
against  whom  such  orders  are  made  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  those  annually  committed  to  prison  for  default  can  in  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales  hardly  fail  to  reach  several  hundreds.  But 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  proceedings  are  not  pushed  to  such  an 
extremity.  Those  who  have  undertaken  to  pay  presently  fall  into  arrears, 
and  the  Board  of  Guardians  "  wipes  off  the  debt."t  In  fact,  those  who  pay 
are  the  honest  and  the  simple.  The  man  who  knows  how  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Guardians'  difficulties,  and  is  obstinate  in  refusing  to 
pay,  usually  escapes  scot  free.  "  There  are,"  we  were  told  by  the  Clerk  to 
a  Board  of  Guardians,  "  many  of  those  cases."  J  This  tends  to  bring  the 
whole  system  into  contempt. 

We  desire  to  refer  here  once  more  to  the  practice  of  some  Boards  of 
Guardians  of  attempting  to  exact  repayment  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of 
paupers  from  relations  who  are  under  no  legal  liability  to  contribute  to 
their  support.  We  find  that  it  is  a  common  practice  of  some  Unions  to 
make  inquisitorial  investigations  into  the  economic  circumstances  of 
persons  who  have  been  discovered  to  be  relations  of  applicants  of  relief — 
though  relatives  not  legally  liable  to  contribute  —  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  whether,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
they  ought  to  be  supporting  the  relations  who  have  fallen  into  destitution, 
and  whether  the  Board  of  Guardians  should  not  apply  for  a  contribution 
towards  their  maintenance.  We  think  this  practice  open  to  grave 
objection ;  and  we  are  glad  to  find,  among  experienced  Poor  Law  officers, 
a  certain  hesitation  in  undertaking  investigations  of  this  kind,  for  which 
there  seems  no  lawful  warrant.  I  dare  say  they  may  not  make  perhaps 
the  same  inquiries,"  said  a  Guardian,  with  regard  to  the  Relieving  Officers' 
investigations  of  the  means  of  relations  not  legally  liable,  "  indeed  they 
would  not,  into  the  particulars  of  such  a  case,  as  they  would  where  there 
was  a  legal  liability.  Perhaps,  for  instance,  they  might  not  apply  to  the 
employers  to  ascertain  the  wages  of  the  son-in-law.  I  do  not  know  that 
they  have  any  right  to  make  such  inquiries."!  But  the  process  of  seeking 
to  exact  contributions  from  persons  who  are  not  legally  liable  to  make 
them  does  not  stop  at  these  inquisitorial  inquiries,  objectionable  as  these 
may  be.  When  the  Relieving  Officer  has  ascertained  that  the  uncle  or 
the  nephew,  the  son-in-law  or  the  cousin,  has  an  income  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  suffices  to  permit  him  to  undertake  a 
liability  which  the  law  does  not  place  upon  him,  there  begins,  in  some 
Unions,  a  systematic  policy  of  pressure  upon  his  will  to  induce  him — 
possibly  to  the  detriment  of  his  own  children — to  shoulder  the  burden  of 
the  ratepayer.  Beyond  an  application  or  two,  the  pressure  on  him  is  not 
direct,  for  the  Board  of  Guardians  is  powerless  to  alter  his  position.  But 


*  Ibid.,  Q.  13768. 
t  Ibid.,  Q.  36872. 
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the  Guardians  calculate  that  they  can  apply  some  pressure  on  his  will 
indirectly,  by  deliberately  making  things  unpleasant  for  the  unfortunate 
pauper  who  has  come  under  their  control.  He  may  be  stinted  in  his 
Outdoor  Belief ,  by  a  deduction  equal  to  what  the  Guardians  are  pleased  to 
think  that  his  relations  ought  to  allow  him  weekly.  He  may  even  be  refused 
Outdoor  Relief  altogether,  though  Outdoor  Relief  would  admittedly  be 
appropriate  to  his  case,  and  compelled  to  come  into  the  General  Mixed 
Workhouse.*  We  can  see  no  justilication  for  a  Destitution  Authority  to 
exercise  its  discretion  as  to  the  relief  that  it  will  grant,  or  the  kind  of  that 
relief,  on  any  other  consideration  than  that  of  what  is  the  treatment  most 
appropriate  to  the  destitute  person  himself.  For  the  Destitution  Authority 
to  use  the  discretion  with  which  Parliament  has  entrusted  it,  as  a  means  of 
deliberately  seeking  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  liability  to  support  relations  which 
Parliament  has  established,  appears  to  us  wholly  unwarranted.  We  have 
already  expressed  our  objection  to  this  policy  from  the  standpoint  of  its  effect 
on  the  destitute  person  himself.  Here  we  wish  to  emphasise  the  objection  to 
it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  relation  who  is  under  no  legal  liability  in  the 
matter.  ^Ve  have  ourselves  found  cases  in  which  such  an  illegitimate  use  of 
the  Guardians'  powers  has  worked  with  part>ility  and  injustice.  A  kindly 
and  humane  man,  with  means  no  greater  than  suiiice  for  his  own  household, 
may  find  himself  driven  to  undertake  onerous  responsibilities,  which  the 
law  has  not  intended  for  him,  in  order  to  save  a  brother,  a  father-in-law, 
or  an  uncle  from  being  left  to  linger  on  with  admittedly  inadequate 
Outdoor  Relief,  or  forced  into  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse,  or  even,  as 
we  have  occasionally  found,  denied  admission  to  the  Poor  Law  Infirmary. 
The  careless  or  inhumane  man  laughs  at  the  efforts  of  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  to  extract  money  from  him  hj  threatening  to  oppress,  or  even 
actually  oppressing,  destitute  relations  for  whoni  he  is  not  legally  liable  ; 
and  leaving  these  to  the  fate  decreed  for  them,  he  escapes  scot  free.  A 
special  defence  of  this  practice  of  throwing  the  burden  of  the  destitute 
upon  individuals  not  liable  for  their  support  is  made  when  the  applicant 
for  relief  actually  resides  with  non-liable  relations,  and  the  aggregate 
income  of  the  household  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
sufficient  for  its  complete  support.  In  such  cases  many  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians refuse  all  relief. f    The  effect  of  this  policy  is  to  prevent  persons 

*  Ibid.,  Qs.  12420-12426.  It  has  been  urged  upon  us  that  the  area  of  liability  for 
relations  should  be  widened,  so  as  to  include,  on  the  one  hand,  sons-in-law  for  their 
parents-in-law,  and  grandchildren  for  their  grandparents;  and,  on  the  other, 
illegitimate  children  for  their  mothers — we  do  not  know  vrhether  this  would  extend 
also  to  liability  to  maintain  their  putative  fathers  !  We  doubt  the  wisdom,  the 
advantage,  and  the  practicability  of  any  attempt  to  widen  the  area  of  liability  imposed 
in  1601.  The  vast  majority  of  the  persons  concerned  are  found  to  have  very  small 
means,  and  in  many  cases  there  is  no  public  advantage  in  diverting  these  means  from 
the  proper  maintenance  of  their  own  children.  Moreover,  it  would  certainly  be 
necessary,  in  connection  with  any  proposal  to  impose  new  liabilities,  to  give  a  clear 
definition  of  "sufficient  ability."  It  would  be  against  public  policy  to  attempt  to 
enforce  payment  on  anyone  whose  income  was  not  more  than  sufficient  to  bring  up 
properly  his  own  children.  Moreover,  there  is  no  ground,  in  equity  or  commonsense, 
for  making  any  person  liable  for  that  over  which  he  has  had  no  control.  What  a 
person  should  be  held  responsible  for  is  his  own  action.  There  is  thus  more  to  be 
said  for  limiting  the  liability  to  that  of  parents  for  children,  and  then  really 
enforcing  it. 

With  regard  to  the  proposal  to  put  illegitimate  children,  in  respect  of  liability, 
upon  much  the  same  footing  as  legitimate  children,  we  do  not  think  that  this  could 
be  done  without  at  the  same  time  giving  them  the  rights  of  legitima.te  children  with 
regard  to  inheritance,  etc.  f  Ihid.,  Qs.  8635-8639,  16426-16428. 
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offering  lodging  and  personal  attendance  to  their  aged  relations,  unless  thejr  j 
can  also  find  them  in  food   and  clothing  without  stinting  their  own 

families.*    It  adds  to  the  hardship  of  the  situation  that  the  same  Boards  j 

of  Guardians  will  refuse  Outdoor  Kelief  to  the  old  person  if  he  tries  to  live  i 

alone,  on  the  plea  that  he  has  no  one  to  look  after  him.    It  is  urged  in  j 

defence  of  the  policy  of  reckoning  the  whole  income  of  the  household  as  i 

communistically  available  for  the  support  of  all  its  members,  including  a  i 
mere  lodger  if  in  any  way  related  to  the  otliers,  that  any  other  course 

would  involve  the  grant  of  relief  where  there  was  no  actual  destitution.  ] 

We  do  not  see  that  this  follows.  It  is  for  the  Destitution  Authority  to  : 
ascertain  in  each  case  whether  or  not  the  applicant  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 

suffering  from  insufficient  food,  clothing,  warmth  and  shelter.     "  The  | 

party's  wants,"  said  one  of  our  witnesses  "  would  be  the  primary  con-  : 

sideration  in  the  case."  f    If  he  has,  in  fact,  nourishment  insufficient  for  | 

health,  inadequate  clothing  and  warmth,  or  a  lodging  that  is  not  sanitary,  J 

and  if  he  has  himself  no  means  of  providing  these,  it  is  the  legal  duty  of  | 
the  Destitution  Authority  to  grant  relief,  even  if  some  other  persons  in  the 
household,  not  legally  liable  for  his  maintenance,  have  means  that  might, 
as  an  act  of  charity,  be  given  to  him  for  this  purpose. J    There  is,  in  law, 

no  justification  for  a  Destitution  Authority  denying  relief  to  a  person  j 

legally  eligible  for  it,  merely  as  a  means  of  inducing  some  other  person,  ; 

out  of  charity  or  kindly  feeling,  to  give  alms.    Thus  the  fact  that  the  : 

aggregate  income  of  the  household  would,  if  communistically  dealt  with,  \ 

suffice  to  feed  all  its  members  is,  in  itself,  no  evidence  that  the  lodger — or,  i 

for  that  matter,  the  child  found  unfed  at  school — is  not  destitute.    It  may  j 

well  be  that  the  Relieving  Officer  of  a  Board  of  Guardians  is  not  qualified  | 

to  investigate  and  to  judge  whether  destitution,  in  the  sense  of  insuffi-  ! 

ciency  of  nourishment,  clothing,  warmth,  or  shelter,  from  the  standpoint  i 

of  physiological  efficiency  or  health,  does  or  does  not  exist,  and  that  such  \ 

a  Destitution  Officer  can  get  no  nearer  than  an  arithmetical  computa-  ; 

tion  of  weekly  income  per  head,  to  whomsoever  the  income  belongs.    But  j 

this  is  only  to  say  that  a  mere  Destitution  Authority,  with   merely  j 

Destitution  Officers,  is  not  well  adapted  to  deal  with  what  is  essentially  j 

a  Public  Health  problem.    It  is  significant  that,  in  Scotland,  the  opinion  j 

of  the  Medical  Officer  would  be  taken  in  every  such  case,  at  any  rate  so  \ 

far  as  adult  male  applicants  were  concerned.  | 

(ii.)  The  Device  of  Relief  on  Loan.  j 

We  have  already  noted  that   under  the  Elizabethan  Poor  Law  the  \ 

Overseer  s  dole  was  a  free  gift  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute.    Dnder  the  | 

Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834  the  obligation  to  grant  relief  as  a  free  j 

gift  to  destitute  applicants  was  in  no  way  abrogated.    But  a  clause  of  j 

that  Act  established  a  new  and  additional  kind  of  relief  previously  quite  ■ 

unknown  to  the  Poor  Law,  namely,  that  of  a  loan.  It  was  enacted  that  1 
any  relief  that  the  Central  Authority  might  declare  or  direct  to  be  by  way 

of  loan  should  be  legally  recoverable  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  as  a  debt  j 

due  by  the  person  relieved,  even  by  attachment  of  wages. §    The  Central  j 

Authority  promptly  directed,  by  its  Orders,  that  the  Boards  of  Guardians  \ 
might,  at  their  discretion,  declare  any  lawful  relief  to  adult  persons  to  be 

made  by  way  of  loan.    This  practice  has  continued  in  some  Unions,  and  ' 

*  Ibid.,  Q.  36263  (Par.  10).  i 
t  Ibid.,  Q.  16178.            X  1^^^-.  Qs.  1210^-12808,  16164-16178,  :3G328-363.34. 

§  Sees.  68  and  59  of  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1834.    Eelief  oa  Loan  is  unknown  ; 

in  Scotland.  \ 
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under  certain  circumstances,  down  to  the  present  day.  But  it  is  one  thing 
to  declare  that  your  assistance  of  a  destitute  person  is  by  way  of  loan, 
and  quite  another  thing  to  get  the  money  back.  The  process  of  recovery 
of  relief  made  by  way  of  loan  is  even  more  difficult  than  in  the  case  of 
contributions  from  relatives.  The  loan  is  a  civil  debt,  for  which  the 
Board  of  Guardians  can  sue  in  the  County  Court ;  and,  on  getting 
judgment,  can  proceed  by  way  of  distraint  upon  goods,  or,  upon  proof 
of  means,  can  obtain  an  order  for  committal  of  the  defendant  to  prison 
for  Contempt  of  Court.  Or,  when  the  person  relieved  by  way  of  loan  has 
got  into  wage-earning  employment,  the  Board  of  Guardians  may  apply 
to  a  magistrate  for  an  order  requiring  the  employer  to  pay  over  to  the 
Guardians,  in  repayment  of  the  loan,  such  part  of  the  wages  as  the 
magistrate,  taking  into  consideration  the  circumstances  of  the  man  and 
his  family,  sees  fit  to  direct.* 

We  have  been  unable  to  discover  exactly  what  Parliament  intended  to 
effect  by  its  establishment  of  Relief  on  Loan.  Three  distinct  uses  of  this 
device  have  been  suggested  to  us ;  and  the  Legislature  may  have  intended 
any  one  of  them.  There  is,  first,  the  use  of  the  device  of  Relief  on  Loan 
as  a  way  of  giving  assistance  to  a  destitute  person  supplementary  to  the 
mere  relief  of  destitution,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  better  his 
position  :  as  when  he  is  provided  with  an  outfit  of  tools  or  stock  for 
trading— the  kind  of  "  relief  "  which  could  not  be  given  to  everybody, 
but  which,  as  the  experience  of  voluntary  benevolent  societies  shows,  may 
be  advantageously  afforded  to  selected  persons,  likely  to  repay  the  sum 
advanced.  A  second  and  quite  different  use  of  the  device  of  granting 
relief  by  way  of  loan  is  to  strengthen  the  legal  position  of  the  Destitution 
Authority  with  regard  to  recovering  the  amount  of  the  relief,  in  the  event 
of  the  person  relieved  (though  momentarily  destitute  of  food  or  lodging) 
having  property  that  could  presently  be  converted  into  money,  or  coming, 
at  some  future  time,  into  possession  of  property  or  an  income  enabling 
him  to  repay  the  debt.  The  third  use  of  the  device  of  Relief  on  Loan  is 
as  a  deterrent  accompaniment  of  the  ordinary  relief  of  destitution,  in 
order,  b}^  holding  over  him  the  threat  of  exacting  repayment  at  some 
future  time,  to  deter  a  destitute  person  from  accepting,  or  even  applying 
for,  such  relief.  These  three  distinct  uses  of  the  device  of  Relief  on  Loan 
— as  Supplementary  Assistance  to  persons  to  enable  them  to  better  their 
condition,  as  a  Method  of  Recoupment  from  the  property  of  the  persons 
relieved,  and  as  a  Deterrent  Clog  on  ordinary  relief — have  all  been 
advocated  before  us. 

The  use  of  the  device  of  Relief  on  Loan  as  a  means  of  affording  Sup- 
plementary Assistance  to  necessitous  persons,  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
better  their  condition,  is  seen  at  its  best  in  the  work  of  the  admirable 
Voluntary  Institution  in  London  and  Manchester,  known  as  the  Jewish 
Board  of  Guardian s.f  This  body  does  not  confine  itself  to  relieving  the 
momentary  destitution  of  its  clients,  but  habitually  makes  small  advances 
to  many  of  them,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  change  their  occupations,  to 
obtain  tools,  or  stock,  or  even  industrial  training,  so  that  they  may  be 
enabled  to  better  their  condition.  During  the  first  few  years  of  the  New 
Poor  Law,  some  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  seem  to  have  assumed  that 
this  was  the  use  of  Relief  on  Loan  that  Parliament  had  intended;  and 

*  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  9497 ;  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1834. 
t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  17533,  18067,  18072,  21460,  30175-30587; 
and  Appendix  No.  XLI.  to  Yol.  lY. 
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they  made  certain  attempts  to  give  this  kind  of  Supplementary  Assist- 
ance.* The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  imagined,  at  any  rate,  that  nothing 
would  be  granted  by  way  of  loan,  except  with  the  real  intention  of  the 
loan  being  repaid.f  Presently,  however,  the  Poor  Law  Board  intervened, 
and  prohibited  any  such  use  of  the  device  of  Relief  on  Loan.  It  was 
held,  in  efiect,  that  Relief  on  Loan  was  not  a  new^  or  additional  relief,  but 
only  another  form  in  which  the  ordinary  relief  of  actual  destitution 
might  be  given.  What  could  not  lawfully  be  given  was  not  to  be  lent.J 
Accompanying  this  prohibition  of  Relief  on  Loan  as  Supplementary 
Assistance  to  enable  people  to  better  their  condition,  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  suggested  what  we  have  termed  the  second  use  of  the 
device,  namely,  as  a  Method  of  Recoupment  from  the  property  of  the 
person  relieved  or  from  that  of  those  liable  to  maintain  him.  As  an 
example  of  occasions  suitable  for  Relief  on  Loan,  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners adduced,  not,  be  it  noted,  any  case  of  J?iledical  Relief,  but  the 
destitution  of  a  mentally  defective  person  enjoying  a  regular  and  sufficient 
income,  but  nevertheless,  from  incapacity  to  manage  his  own  property, 
sometimes  without  food.  Other  examples  given  were  fchose  of  the  wives 
or  children  of  persons  having  means,  who  were  found  apart  from  their 
husbands  or  fathers  in  a  state  of  destitution.  A  further  instance  supplied 
was  that  of  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child,  who  had  the  right  to 
receive  periodical  payments  from  the  putative  father. §  This  use  of  the 
device  of  Relief  on  Loan  seems,  however,  never  to  have  prevailed  to  any 
considerable  extent,  and  it  was,  perhaps,  presently  rendered  unnecessary 
by  amendments  in  the  law,  which  made  clear  the  legal  right  of  the 
Destitution  Authority  to  recoup  itself  by  appropriating  any  property  or 
valuable  securities  found  in  the  pauper's  possession,  or  after  his  death  ;|| 
to  recover,  as  an  ordinary  civil  debt,  the  cost  of  any  Poor  Law  relief 
afforded  to  lunatics ;%  to  claim  from  the  husband  the  cost  of  any  relief 
afforded  to  his  wife  ;**  and  to  proceed  against  a  wife  having  separate  estate 
for  relief  afforded  to  her  husband.ff  Nevertheless  we  find,  to-day,  one  or 
two  Boards  of  Guardians — perhaps  as  the  result  of  some  unfortunate  legal 
experience —formally  declaring,  with  regard  to  all  the  relief  that  they 
grant,  indoor  as  well  as  outdoor,  whatever  may  be  the  circumstances  of  the 

*  We  find,  for  inBtance,  the  following  rule  adopted  by  the  Atcham  Board  of 
G-iiardians  in  ]837:  "^Resolved  that  no  sum  of  money  under  10s.,  nor  above  30s.,  be 
advanced  by  way  of  loan,  and  that  repayment  of  the  sums  advanced  be,  in  every 
instance,  strictly  enforced."  (MS.  Minutes,  Atcham  Board  of  Guardians,  June  19tli, 
1837).  Various  of  our  witnesses  have  advocated  the  adoption  by  Boards  of 
Guardians  of  this  use  of  Relief  on  Loan,  more  especially  in  starting  afresh  deserving 
men  who  have  been  for  some  time  unemployed  through  sickness ;  see,  for  instance, 
evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  60024,  50025,  50993. 

t  See  their  instructions  in  Offi^cial  Circular,  ISTo.  23.  p.  47  (February,  1843). 

I  Circular  of  July,  1850,  in  OlJicial  Circular,  Ko.  39,  ISI.S.,  1860,  p.  108;  Outdoor 
Relief  Regulation  Order,  August  26th,  1852,  and  December  14th,  1852  ;  Report  .  . 
on  the  Policy  of  the  Central  Authority,  183i  to  1907,  p.  72. 

§  Circular  of  May  25th,  1840,  in  Official  CircuUr,  No.  25,  N.S.,  1849,  p.  70; 
Circular  of  September,  1850,  in  Official  Circular,  No.  41,  N.S.,  1860,  p.  131;  Out- 
door Relief  Regulation  Order  of  August  25th,  1852,  and  December  14th,  1852 : 
Report    ...    on  the  policy  of  the  Central  Authority  from  1834  to  1907,  p.  73. 

II  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  110;  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1849, 
Sec.  10. 

^  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  346 ;  Lunacy  Act,  1890,  Sees.  296-300, 
and  3  J  4. 

**  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  103 ;  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1850, 
Sec.  6  ;  ditto,  1868,  Sec.  33. 

tt  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  106  ;  Married  Women's  Property  Act,  1882, 
Sec.  20. 
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recipient,  that  it  is  "  on  loan  "  ;  these  words  being  printed  as  a  matter  of 
course  on  all  tlie  orders  lor  relief  of  any  kind,  on  the  supposition  that  they 
would,  in  some  way,  strengthen  a  possible  future  claim  to  recover  the  cost 
of  the  relief  in  case  any  pauper  eventually  became  entitled  to  a  legacy,  or 
otherwise  came  into  a  fortune.* 

The  third  use  of  the  device  of  Relief  on  Loan — that  of  making  it  a 
Deterrent  Clog  on  the  grant  of  relief — was,  we  gather,  introduced  by  the 
able  Inspectorate  of  the  Local  Government  Board  between  1871  and  1890, 
as  a  part  of  their  campaign  against  Outdoor  Relief  of  any  kind.f  By 
affixing  this  Deterrent  Clog  to  relief,  or  to  some  par ti(3 alar  kinds  of  relief, 
these  Inspectoi's  hoped  to  prevent  many  persons  from  applying  to  the 
Destitution  Authority,  or  to  prevent  them  from  accepting  the  relief  when 
offered.  It  was  suggested,  in  particular,  that  the  device  might  advanta- 
geously be  used  with  regard  to  Medical  Relief,  on  the  ground  that  this 
was  often  the  first  step  to  pauperism,"  among  a  class  "  not  wholly 
destitute  of  means."j 

We  have  sought  to  discover  what  exactly  is  the  legal  position  of  the 
Destitution  Authority  in  making  this  use  of  the  device  of  Relief  on  Loan. 
A  Board  of  Guardians  has  clearly  the  power,  under  the  Statutes  and  the 
Orders,  to  decla,re  any  lawful  relief  that  it  offers  to  be  granted  by  way  of 
loan.  But  it  is  equally  clear  that  a  destitute  person  is  under  no  legal 
obligation  to  accept  the  relief  in  that  form  or  subject  to  any  condition  of 
future  repayment.  It  was,  for  instance,  definitely  laid  down  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  ]  880  that  "  the  Relieving  Officer  has  no  power  to 
compel  any  applicant  to  accept  relief  on  loan."§  Moreover,  in  order  to 
incur  legal  liability  to  repay,  it  must  definitely  be  made  known  to  the 
person  to  be  relieved,  at  the  time  of  making  the  relief,  that  it  is  by  way 
of  Joan ;  the  person  relieved  must  presumably  be  in  a  position  to  accept 
the  relief  as  a  loan ;  and  he  must,  by  implication  at  least,  by  himself  or 
by  someone  having  authority  to  pledge  his  credit,  consent  to  receive  the 
relief  as  a  loan.  Thus,  relief  cannot  be  given  to  a  lunatic  by  way  of  loan 
in  such  a  way  as  to  render  the  amount  recoverable  from  him  if  he  became 
sane.  1 1  Similarly,  we  were  authoritatively  advised  that  relief  could  not 
be  given,  as  by  way  of  loan,  to  a  person  suffering  from  delirium  tremens, 

*  Regulations  of  Bristol  Board  of  Guardians. 

t  Report  ...  on  the  Policy  of  the  Central  Authority  from  1834  to  1907, 
p.  125. 

?i:  So  far  as  we  have  ascertained,  it  was  in  Mr.  Corbett's  Eeport  of  1871  that  was 
revived  the  suggestion  thrown  out  in  1840  that  Medical  Relief  in  particular  might 
be  given  on  loan;  and  even  that  it  should  be  "  generally  granted  by  way  of  loan" 
(Third  Annual  Report  of  Local  Government  Board,  1873-1874),  without  regard,  it 
would  seem,  to  the  probability  of  its  being  recovered.  This  opinion  of  the  inspector- 
ate, though  constantly  pressed  on  Boards  of  Guardians,  did  not,  in  1877,  receive  the 
explicit  endorsement  of  the  Central  Authority,  An  influential  proposal  to  make  all 
relief  (and  especially  all  MedicaV  Relief  )  recoverable  as  if  given  on  loan  was  definitely 
negatived.  "  The  policy  of  the  existing  law,"  it  was  declared,  is  that  the  question 
whether  or  not  relief  shall  be  granted  on  loan,  or  in  other  words,  whether  it  shall  be 
recoverable  at  a  future  time,  is  to  be  determiued  by  a  consideration  of  the  actual 
circumstances  existiug  at  the  time  the  relief  is  granted."  (Local  Government  Board 
to  Chairman  of  Central  Poor  Law  Conference,  May  12th,  1877  ;  Seventh  Annual 
Report  of  Local  Government  Board,  1877-1878,  p.  54). 

§  Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Vol.  II.,  1883, 
pp.  70,  110.  Nevertheless,  various  Unions  have  rules  requiring  the  Relieving  Officer 
to  make  all  '*  sudden  or  urgent  necessity  "  relief  by  way  of  loan.  (Rules  of  the  Chard, 
Leominster,  Hemel  Hempsted,  and  Stockport  Boards  of  Guardians.) 

II  Though  if  he  is  entitled  to  weekly  allowance  or  has  any  property,  this  can  be 
made  available  to  repay  the  relief .  [Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  Yol.  I.,  1880,  p.  184.) 
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unless,  indeed,  he  had  a  lucid  interval.*  Nor  can  the  grant  of  an  order 
of  admission  to  the  Workhouse  to  a  man  so  drunk  as  to  be  incapable 
of  understandiug  be  made  by  way  of  loan.-j-  And  if  a  destitute  person 
refuses  to  consent  to  receive  the  relief  as  on  loan,  or  is  not  in  a  state  in 
which  he  can  consent,  the  Destitution  Authority  is  nevertheless  under  a 
legal  obligation  to  give  him  the  relief  that  his  necessities  require. J  Thus, 
if  all  destitute  applicants  were  made  aware  of  the  actual  state  of  the  law, 
this  use  of  the  device  of  Relief  on  Loan,  so  ingeniously  invented  by  the 
Inspectorate  of  1871-1890,  would  become  impossible.  Moreover,  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  the  legal  position  of  the  (jruardians  in  the  way  of 
recovering  the  cost  of  the  relief  if  the  recipient  should  afterwards  prove 
to  have  means,  is,  at  the  present  day,  in  any  way  strengthened  by  the 
relief  having  been  given  by  way  of  loan.  Thus,  whether  or  not  the  relief 
has  been  granted  by  way  of  loan,  where  a  pauper  has  in  his  possession 
any  money  or  valuable  security  for  money,  or  is  found  at  his  death  to 
have  had  such,  the  Board  of  Guardians  may  recoup  itself  from  such 
property  to  the  extent  of  twelve  months'  relief. §  Further,  the  Guardians 
have  a  right  to  recover,  as  ordinary  creditors,  for  six  years'  m.aintenance 
of  a  pauper  lunatic  to  whom  any  legacy  or  other  debt  becomes  payable.|| 
Army  and  Navy  pensions  accruing  to  paupers  can  be  attached  and 
appropriated  to  the  cost  of  their  relief. H 

We  have  to  report  that,  notwithstanding  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  legal 
position,  the  device  of  Relief  on  Loan,  as  a  Deterrent  Clog  on  relief,  or 
"  as  a  form  of  test,"**  is  still  employed  by  various  Boards  of  Guardians 
— more  especially  in  the  rural  Unions — to  a  not  inconsiderable  extent. 
According  to  the  published  rules  of  a  dozen  or  more  Unions,  relief  is, 
with  the  avowed  object  of  detei-ring  applicants,  to  be  granted  only  by 
way  of  loan  to  all  men,  whatever  their  likelihood  of  ever  being  able  to 
repay  the  amount,  who  are  disabled  by  accident "  or  by  "  temporary 
illness  " ;  and  in  midwifery  cases ;  and  for  funeral  expenses  ;  and  to  all 
single  men  and  women  under  sixty.ff  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  the 
Bradheld  Board  of  Guardians,  by  making  all  its  Medical  Relief  by  way 
of  Loan,  and  by  charging  as  much  as  6s.  for  the  service  of  the  District 
Medical  OfKcer,  reduced  the  number  of  its  JVIedicaJ  Orders  from  700  a 
year  to  474+  ^  similar  practice  prevails  at  St.  Neot's.§§  There  is 
evidence  that  in  the  case  of  Medical  Relief,  the  practice  of  giving  it  only 
on  loan  has,  especially  when  first  established  and  with  regard  to  any 

*  Evidence  before  the  Comniission,  Qs.  755,  1083,  1084,  2480-2484.  Notwith- 
standing this  absence  of  power  to  consent,  the  Hampstead  Board  of  Guardians 
insists  *'  that  all  relief  given  to  persons  sufl'ering  from  delirium  tremens  be  by  way 
of  loan,  and  that  all  applicants  for  such  relief  be  so  informed  (!)  by  the  officer  giving 
the  Order  for  the  admission,"  a  provision  of  very  doubtful  legality.  (MS.  Minutes, 
Hampstead  Board  of  Guardians,  May  19th,  1904.) 

t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  17087-17089.  %  ^^^^^-^  Q-  2482. 

§  Ihid.,  Q.  110;  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  184P,  Sec.  10. 

II  Evidence  be: ore  the  Commission;  (J.  Ill ;  Pensions  Act,  1839. 

•j[  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  110;  and  the  case  there  cited.  The 
position  is  different  in  Scotland,  where  the  Parish  Council  has  no  recourse  against  a 
pauper  for  recovery  oH  the  relief  granted,  even  if  the  pauper  has  come  into  a  legacy. 
The  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor  never  obtains.  (Kilmartin  v.  Macfarlane,  1885, 
12.  E.  713;  P.L.M.  1886,  244.) 
Hid.,  Q.  7826. 

tt  Rules  of  the  Monmouth,  Pontypridd,  Williton,  Hardingstone,  Blandford, 
Whitchurch,  St.  Neot's,  Chard,  Long  Ashton,  Eorncastle  and  Glanford  Brigg  Boards 
of  Guardians. 

%%  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  9499,  19781,  and  Appendix  No.  COXI.  (A) 
to  Yol.  YII.  §§  lUd.,  Q.  6255. 
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but  the  most  serious  ailments,  a  very  deterrent  effect  on  applicants. 
"  It  has,"  even  in  the  Metropolis,  "  a  certain  effect  in  preventing  persons 
applying  who  would  otherwise  have  applied."*  Hence,  some  of  the 
Inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  who  still  aim  at  restricting 
as  much  as  possible  the  services  of  the  Poor  Law,  continue  to  recommend 
this  use  of  the  device  of  Relief  on  Loan.-j-  But  the  more  usual  opinion, 
alike  of  Clerks  to  Boards  of  Guardians  and  Local  Government  Board 
Inspectors,  is  that  Relief  on  Loan  "  appears  to  be  almost  an  empty 
threat," J  any  deterrent  effect  being  found  to  "gradually  pass  away."§ 
It  is,  in  fact,  quickly  discovered  that  there  is  very  little  practical  power 
of  recovering  the  loan  by  legal  proceedings.  Those  to  whom  the  so-called 
loans  are  made  are  seldom  in  a  position  to  repay  them,  and  the  Board  of 
Guardians  does  not  find  it  profitable  to  take  legal  proceedings  to  recover 
its  debt, II  The  amount  voluntarily  repaid  is  "comparatively  trivial," 
and  "  more  trouble  than  it  is  worth,"  even  when  collectors  are  spurred  to 
activity  by  a  20  per  cent,  commission.^  The  process  of  obtaining  a 
magistrate's  order  for  the  attachment  of  wages  has  gone  entirely  out  of 
use.**  If  the  Board  of  Guardians  goes  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
proceedings  in  the  County  Court,  it  may  get  judgment,  but  it  will 
probably  find  no  goods  worth  distraining  on,  even  if  it  deemed  it  good 
policy  to  strip  the  miserable  apology  for  a  hc^me  of  those  whose  desti- 
tution it  would  then  have  again  to  relieve,  If  an  order  for  committal  to 
prison  is  applied,  proof  of  means  must  be  given  ;  and,  as  a  Guardian  of 
a  large  Metropolitan  Union  deposed,  "  we  have  never  yet,  although  we 
have  tried  several  times,  been  able  to  get  a  case  in  which  we  could  give 
.  .  .  clear  evidence  that  the  man  could  pay,"  without  which  the 
proceedings  were  "  merely  a  costly  process  with  no  result."'["j" 

But  apart  from  the  difiiculty  of  recovering  the  loans,  the  whole  policy 
of  using  the  device  of  Relief  on  Loan  as  a  Deterrent  Clog  has  fallen  into 
disrepute.  Even  those  Poor  Law  administrators  who  still  believe  in  the 
desirability  of  "  deterring "  destitute  persons  from  applying  for  relief 
recognise  that  it  is  demoralising  to  pretend  that  a  liability  exists  which 
can  be  denied,  which  will  be  ignored  by  the  practised  pauper,  and  which 
will  bear  hardly  only  on  the  really  deserving,  guileless  applicant.  "  It 
would  be  rather  absurd,"  said  the  present  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  "  to  give  a  man  relief  on  loan  when  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  he  cannot  repay  it."JJ  The  practice  may,  moreover,  work  in 
a  direction  exactly  opposite  to  that  intended  by  its  advocates.  Those  who 
watch  it  in  operation  have  misgivings  as  to  whether  it  does  not  lead  to  a 
more  lax  and  less  discriminating  grant  of  Outdoor  Relief  than  would  be 
the  case  if  there  were  no  pretence  that  the  money  was  going  to  be 
repaid.^  It  may  even  induce  people  to  apply  who  would  otherwise  have 
abstained.  "  My  experience,"  said  the  Clerk  of  a  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Guardians,  "  is  that  it  is  unworkable  and  in  many  cases  undesirable,  and 
my  reason  is  that  the  pauper  gets  to  regard  it  as  a  sort  of  loan  society, 
and  thinks  that  he  does  not  get  [Poor  Law]  relief.  He  comes  and  says, 
*  I  require  a  certain  thing,  an  order  for  my  wife,  and  I  am  going  to  pay 

*  Ihid.,  Q.  23077.       t  Ihid.,  Qs.  9503,  22618,  22702.    t  ^bid.,  Q.  23079.       §  Ihid. 
II  Ibid.,  Qs.  4296,  7827,  8215,  18699,  19203,  19889,  23087,  31748,  44372,  44178, 
50425-50429,  52196. 

Ibid.,  Qs.  4296,  7827,  18698,  19881,  23087,  20780-20783,  44372,  44478,  44479, 
50489,  52196. 

Ibid.,  Qs.  9497,  9498.      ff  Ibid.,  Qs.  17092,  19688-19690.       tt  Ibid.,  Q.  2739. 
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you  back,'  and  he  never  does  pay  it  back.  .  .  .  The  amount  recovered 
was  so  infinitesimal  and  so  much  labour  was  attached  to  getting  anything, 
that  we  have  practically  discontinued  it."*  If  a  charge  is  made  for  the 
services  of  the  District  Medical  Officer,  and  this  relief  is  granted  "  on 
loan,"  and  actually  repaid,  it  has  been  suggested  to  us,  on  high  authority, 
that  the  Board  of  Guardians  runs  a  risk  of  competing  with  Medical  Clubs 
and  other  forms  of  medical  insurance.!  Relief  on  Loan  is  objectionable, 
says  another  witness,  because  "  in  the  first  place  it  is  a  very  se^rious 
deterrent.  In  the  next  place,  the  Guardians  get  very  little  repaid,  so  it  is 
of  very  little  good.  And  in  the  third  place,  it  impoverishes  the  family 
just  at  the  time  when  they  want  more  money,  when  there  is  illness  in  the 
house — which  costs  a  great  deal  of  money,  as  we  all  know.  That  is  just 
the  time  when  you  should  not  burden  the  family.  Then  it  is  demoralising 
in  most  cases,  because  the  man  does  not  pay  it  back,  and  in  many  cases 
he  cannot,  and  there  is  the  debt  hanging  on  his  back.  Altogether  making 
relief  a  loan  is  usually  a  very  bad  thing."  J  Finally,  even  in  the  case 
where  a  deserving  man  has  accepted,  with  the  utmost  integrity,  the  relief 
as  a  loan,  it  is  seldom  desirable  that  he  should  have  to  repay  the  amount. 
"  It  would  be  at  variance  with  "  a  proper  Poor  Law  policy,  declared  the 
Local  Government  Board  itself  in  1877,  "  if  every  recipient  of  relief  were 
to  feel  that,  after  he  had  again  succeeded  in  obtaining  employment,  any 
savings  he  might  be  able  to  put  by  would  be  liable  for  the  repayment  of 
the  relief  which  he  might  have  received."§  "  The  loan  system,"  declared 
a  medical  witness,  "  should  be  abolished,  as  it  is  calculated  to  increase 
pauperism  ....  and  discourage  tbrift."||  In  fact,  a  Eelieving  Officer 
informed  us  that,  in  his  opinion,  "  there  is  nothing  more  absurd  than 
relief  on  loan  of  any  kind."l 

(b)  Charge  and  Recovery  by  the  Public  Health  Authority. 

Individual  chargeability  is  not  confined  to  the  realm  of  the  Poor  Law. 
The  Local  Health  Authority  may,  in  England  and  Wales  only,  under  the 
Public  Health  Acts  and  Isolation  Hospitals  Acts,  make  a  definite  charge 
for  maintenance  in  its  hospitals,  for  which  it  can  sue  the  patient.  But  it 
is  a  personal  charge  only  ;  the  relations  of  the  patient  come  under  no 
liability.**  If  the  patient  is  a  minor  it  does  not  appear  that  any  such 
charge  is  legally  recoverable ;  and  if  the  patient  dies  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  the  charge  could,  in  the  absence  of  any  agreement,  be  enforced 

*  Ibid.,  Qs.  19201,  19203.  In  Manchester,  the  amount  recovered,  out  of  relief  on 
loan,  varies  from  £2  to  £9  per  annum,  out  of  £12  to  £34  so  granted,  only  one  order 
for  payment  being  obtained  from  the  County  Court  in  the  coarse  of  six  years. 
(Report  of  Superintendent  of  Relief  to  Manchester  Board  of  Guardians,  for  1903-6, 
p.  22.) 

t  Ibid.,  Q.  2738.  To  make  any  substantial  charge  for  Medical  Relief  is,  in  the 
case  of  destitute  persons,  an  absurdity  ;  whilst  the  making  of  a  nominal  charge  Avas 
objected  to  by  an  experienced  Poor  Law  Ofl&cial  as  being  actually  "an  inducement 
for  persons  bo  apply  for  Medical  Relief,  if  they  found  they  could  get  it  so  cheaply." 
{Ibid.,  Qs.  20271-20276.) 
X  Ibid.,  Q.  26663. 

§  Local  Government  Board  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Central  Poor  Law  Conference, 
May  12th,  1877;  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  Local  Government  Board,  1877-1878, 
p.  64  ;  Report  ...  on  the  Policy  of  the  Central  Authority  from  1834  to  1907,  p.  126. 
,   II  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  44421,  par.  4. 
•if  Ibid.,  Qs.  68091  (par.  10),  68142-68149. 

It  has  been  definitely  held  that  the  patient  alone  was  chargeable ;  a  parent  is  not 
even  chargeable  for  his  child.  {Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  Vol.  I.,  1880,  p.  18.) 
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against  his  estate.  Under  these  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Acts  and 
the  Isolation  Hospitals  Acts,  all  sorts  of  arrangements  are  made  by 
different  authorities  for  the  recovery  from  the  patients  of  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  and  medical  treatment.  In  a  few 
towns,  in  tbe  cases  of  some  or  all  of  the  patients,  the  patient  himself,  or 
the  father  or  other  responsible  person,  is  invited  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment for  the  payment  of  various  sums,  any  such  special  contract  being 
in  all  cases  only  voluntary.  In  some  towns  the  patient,  without  a  con- 
tract, is  charged  according  to  his  ability  to  pay,  the  rough  test  being  the 
rateable  value  of  his  domicile :  under  £25  a  year  free,  or  a  nominal  sum  ; 
£25  to  £50  a  year  a  substantial  contribution  ;  over  £50  a  year  the 
whole  cost.  This  scale  is,  however,  criticised  as  logically  inequitable, 
those  patients  who  are  large  ratepayers  already  contributing  in  larger 
proportion  to  the  municipal  expenditure  than  those  who  pay  less  in  rates. 
Hence  some  Local  Health  Authorities  prefer  to  take  income  as  the  test  of 
ability  to  pay,  admitting,  for  instance,  ratepayers  earning  less  than  £1  a 
week  free  of  charge ;  those  earning  between  20s.  and  30s.,  at  half-a-crown 
a  week  ;  those  betv/een  30s.  and  40s.,  at  5s.  a  week ;  those  between  40s. 
and  50s.,  at  7s.  6d.  a  week  ;  those  between  50s.  and  60s.,  at  10.9.  a  week ; 
those  between  60s.  and  80s.,  at  15s.  a  week;  whilst  those  over  80s.  are 
charged  £1  a  week.  Otheis,  again,  make  a  discrimination  between  local 
ratepayers  and  strangers  or  visitors  "  ;  the  latter,  as  at  Romney  Marsh, 
"  being  asked  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  their  maintenance  and  treatment  "  ; 
or,  as  at  Bridlington,  being  charged  from  10s.  to  40s.  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, as  may  be  decided  by  the  committee.*  In  another  town  it  is 
usual  to  make  no  charge  to  local  residents  having  incomes  under  £2  per 
week.  In  the  great  majority  of  instances,  however,  no  charge  whatever 
is  made,  either  for  medical  treatment  or  for  maintenance,  in  the  general 
wards  of  the  municipal  hospitals.  Experience  soon  showed  that  if  it  was 
desired  to  get  these  hospitals  generally  used — and  this  was  most  keenly 
desired  in  the  case  of  small-pox  and  other  demonstrably  dangerous 
rliseases — it  was  necessary  to  make  them  absolutely  free.  Accordingly, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  all  attempt  to  make  a 
charge  has  been  generally  abandoned")*  "  The  more  enlightened  sanitary 
authorities,"  says  a  Local  Government  Board  Inspector,  "  make  no  charge 
for  patients  in  the  isolation  hospitals,  and  this  is  the  proper  line  to  take. 
The  cases  are  not  removed  as  a  matter  of  relief,  but  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  health.  Ail  classes  of  the  community  are  made  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  the  hospitals,  and  all  classes  are  entitled  to  the  benefits 
they  confer.  Directly  a  payment  is  imposed  an  influence  adverse  to  the 
use  of  the  hospital  is  introduced.  The  great  object  in  view  is  to  do 
everything  possible  to  get  all  the  cases  which  cannot  be  effectively 
isolated  at  home  into  hospital  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  It  is  by  this 
means  that  the  patients  stand  the  best  chance  of  favourable  treatment, 


*  Scale  of  charges  of  Municipal  Sanatorium  at  Bridlington  (Yorkshire),  1905. 

t  Thus,  in  the  municipal  hospital  of  Newcastle,  out  of  502  patients  admitted,  501 
came  in  free,  whilst  one  only  was  paid  for,  and  that  not  by  himself,  but  by  a  private 
guarantor.  (Eeport  on  the  Health  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  1905,  by  Medical  Officer  of 
Health.)  "  There  was,"  it  is  given  in  evidence,  "  in  Huddersfield  an  attempt  at  one 
time  to  recover  the  cost,  or  to  make  the  people  pay.  I  was  always  personally  strongly 
against  it.  My  reason  was  that  if  people  were  segregated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community,  the  communitjr  ought  to  pay  for  it.  It  was  tried  for  a  short  time  and 
given  up  at  last."  (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  41626.)  In  Scotland  no 
charge  is  made,  or  would  be  lawful. 
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and  that  the  spread  of  disease  is  stopped  at  once."*  Parliament  has 
expressly  sanctioned  this  view,  so  far  as  the  Metropolis  is  concerned,  first 
by  a  provision  in  the  Diseases  Prevention  (^London)  Act  of  1883,t  and 
then,  in  1891,  by  omitting  from  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act  of  that 
year,  J  all  provisions  as  to  making  a  charge  or  recovering  any  contribution. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  few  Town  Councils  make  charges  for  the  use  of 
their  Municipal  Hospitals  afc  such  prohibitive  rates  as  to  cause  them  to 
remain  practically  empty.  Thus,  at  Shrewsbury,  the  Town  Council 
admits  persons  suffering  from  infectious  disease  to  its  Isolation  Hospital, 
the  only  one  in  the  whole  county,  upon  terms  of  their  finding  their  own 
doctor  and  nurse,  providing  their  own  food  and  other  necessaries,  and 
paying,  in  addition,  20s.  per  week  during  their  stay  by  way  of  rent  The 
result  is  that  the  Hospital  usually  stands  empty,  and  cases  of  scarlet 
fever  and  enteric  fever,  like  diphtheria  and  measles,  have  to  be  treated  at 
home,  however  little  possibility  of  isolation  there  may  be.  Even  the 
local  Board  of  Guardians  (that  of  Atchana)  has  to  treat  paupers  suffering 
from  infectious  disease  in  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse,  "  in  the  midst 
of  a  community  of  four  or  five  hundred,  many  of  whom  are  chiidren,"§ 
rather  than  comply  with  the  prohibitive  terms  by  which  the  Shrewsbury 
Town  Council  chooses  to  nullify  the  intention  of  the  statute.  This  would 
be  incomprehensible  in  Scotland. 

The  more  usual  adoption  of  the  principle  of  gratuitous  admission  to  the 
Municipal  Hospitals  does  not  mean  that  none  of  the  inmates  contribute  to 
their  maintenance.  At  the  Brighton  Town  Council's  Sanatorium  for 
Consumption,  there  are  among  the  patients  some  paying  as  much  as  30s. 
a  week.  These  are  allowed  private  bedrooms.  In  other  cases  even  more 
may  be  charged,  in  return  for  particular  privileges,  such  as  a  special 
nurse.  The  Town  Council  of  Eastbourne  reserves  four  of  the  pavilions 
of  its  hospital  for  the  Eastbourne  schoolmasters'  and  schoolmistresses 
associations,  for  the  admission  of  the  pupils  of  their  expensive  private 
boarding  schools,  in  return  for  retaining  fees  of  £150  and  £180  per 
annum  respectively.  ||  What  is  most  remarkable  is  that  the  Town 
Council  often  obtains  payment  for  the  admission  to  its  hospitals  of 
precisely  the  very  poorest  class  of  patients.  The  Local  Government 
Board  has  decided  that  the  Public  Health  Authority  is  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  provide  hospital  accommodation  for  the  not  inconsiderable 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  its  district  w})0  happen  to  be  destitute. 
For  these  persons,  whether  already  in  receipt  of  Poor  Relief  or  not,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  provide  what  is  necessary,  even 
in   cases   of  infectious   disease.^     Accordingly,   some   Public  Health 

*  Thirty -third  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Local  Grovernment  Board,  1903-1904,  Appen- 
dix B.,  p.  179,  Mr.  Fleming's  Report, 
t  46  and  47  Vict.,  c.  35. 

X  54  and  55  Yict,,  c.  76.  By  a  curious  anomaly,  the  cost  of  each  patient,  although 
not  a  pauper,  is  still  charged  to  and  paid  by  the  Board  of  Gruardians  of  the  Union  in 
which  he  resides  ;  and  the  amount  is  then  repaid  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  from  the 
Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund.  (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  21315 
(par.  17)r24223J 

s  rtid,,  Qs.  70186  (par.  3),  70193-70201. 

II  Eeport  on  the  Health  of  Eastbourne,  1906,  by  Medical  OflScer  of  Health, 
pp.  3,  10. 

%  "  When  a  person  suffering  from  illness,  including  infectious  disease,  is 
destitute,  ib  is  the  duty  of  the  Guardians,  or,  in  the  interval  between  their  meetings, 
of  the  Relieving  Officer,  to  give  such  relief  as  the  case  may  require,  and  if  necessary 
to  give  an  Order  for  the  admission  of  the  patient  to  a  hospital  in  which  he  can  be 
properly  treated  The  test  of  the  Guardians'  duty  in  the  matter  is  the  destitution 
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Authorities  refuse  to  admit  to  their  hospitals  Workhouse  inmates 
(including  occupants  of  the  casual  ward)  suffering  from  infections 
disease.  In  other  cases  they  have  agreed  to  receive  such  patients  only 
on  payment  by  the  Board  of  Guardians.  The  status  of  the  patient  so 
admitted,  his  liability  to  refund  the  cost  of  his  maintenance,  and  the 
obligation  of  his  relations  to  contribute  in  default,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  all  depend,  in  law  and  in  practice,  on  the  particular  character 
of  the  voluntary  arrangement  entered  into  between  the  Poor  Law  and 
Public  Health  Authorities,  In  those  Unions  in  which  the  Board  of 
Guardians  prefer  to  pay  a  fixed  annual  sum,  which  ranges  in  fact  from 
£2  (as  at  Yeovil)  to  £300  (as  at  Bristol) — as  also  in  those  Unions  in 
which  the  Public  Health  Authority  admits  the  Poor  Law  patients,  like 
others,  free  of  charge — the  pauper  admitted  to  the  Municipal  B'ospital 
thereupon  instantly  ceases  to  be  a  pauper ;  and  neither  he  nor  his 
relations  are  liable  for  any  part  of  his  cost,  or  subject  to  any  stigma  or 
disqualification.  On  the  other  hand,  in  those  Unions  in  which  the  Board 
of  Guardians  pays  at  a  rate  per  head — sometimes  as  much  as  7s.  per 
diem — the  pauper  patient,  lying  in  the  general  ward  among  non-pauper 
patients  who  are  admitted  free,  remains  a  pauper ;  he  is  liable  to  repay 
the  full  cost  of  his  maintenance  ;  he  is  disqualified  for  the  franchise ;  and 
his  relations  are  liable  to  contribute.  Thus,  we  have  the  paradox  that 
under  the  present  conflicting  jurisdictions  of  the  Poor  Law  and  Public 
Health  Authorities,  it  is  in  respect  of  the  most  destitute  of  its  patients 
that  the  Public  Health  Authority  recovers  the  most ;  whilst  when  such 
most  destitute  patients  or  their  relations  contribute — being  perhaps  the 
only  patients  who  contribute  at  all — they  nevertheless  remain  paupers, 
subject  to  a  stigma  and  to  disqualifications  from  which  those  patients  who 
are  maintained  and  treated  wholly  free  of  charge  are  entirely  exempt. 

(c)  Charge  and  Recovery  for  the  Maintenance  of  Children 
BY  THE  Education  Authority  and  the  Police  Authority. 

With  the  almost  universal  abolition  of  fees  in  the  Public  Elementary 
Schools,  the  Education  Authority  has  given  up  the  bulk  of  the  charges 
that  it  formally  made  on  parents  for  the  education  of  their  children.  In 
the  rapidly  extending  field  of  Secondary  and  Universit}^  Education,  so  far 
as  the  institutions  are  maintained  by  the  Local  Education  Authorities,  the 
charg'ing  of  substancial  fees  (which  do  not,  however,  cover  more  than  a 
fraction  of  the  cost)  is  almost  universal.  This  is  mitigated  by  an  abundance 
of  Scholarships,  usually  carrying  whole  or  partial  maintenance,  as  well  as 
free  schooling,  by  means  of  which  somewhere  between  50,000  and  100,000 
of  the  poorer  children,  including  a  few  who  are  or  have  lately  been  in 
receipt  of  Poor  Relief,  are  now  being  educated.    What  is  more  nearly  akin 

o£  the  patient,  and  this  will  not  necessarily  depend  upon  his  being  in  the  actual 
receipt  of  poor  relief,  but  may  consist  in  his  being  unable  to  obtain  at  his  own  cost 
the  requisite  medical  attendance,  nursing  and  accommodation.  Where  it  ^devolves 
upon  the  Guardians  to  deal  with,  cases  of  infectious  disease  which  require  hospital 
accommodation,  they  are  not  restricted  to  providing  for  the  treatment  of  such  cases 
in  the  "Workhouse.  On  the  contrary,  the  Board  consider  it  very  desirable  that  the 
Guardians  should  arrange  with  the  Sanitary  Authority  for  the  reception  into  their 
hospital,  when  necessary,  of  any  destitute  persons  suffering  from  infectious  disease 
upon  such  terms  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  between  the  Guardians  and  the 
Authority,  and  that  this  arrangement  should  include  cases  occurring  among  the 
inmates  of  the  workhouse."  (Local  Government  Board  to  Holbeach  Board  of 
Guardians,  March  loth,  1905.) 
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\  to  the  practice  of  the  Destitution  and  Public  Health  Authorities  is  the 
1  provision  of  maintenance  in  residential  schools,  and  the  charges  made 
1  for  it. 

I  So  far  as  the  residential  institutions  of  the  Education  Authorities  of 
Secondary  or  University  grade  are  concerned  (boarding  schools,  pupil- 
teacher  centres  or  training  colleges),  admission  is  purely  a  matter  of 
.'voluntary  agreement,  the  fees  charged  are  usually  received  in  advance, 
and,  if  not  paid,  they  are  recovered  only  as  civil  debts.  But,  for  the  most 
part,  the  pupils  at  these  institutions  are  maintained  and  educated  free  of 
charge^  as  a  method  of  training  teachers. 

In  London  and  some  other  large  towns  where  there  are  residential 
schools  for  mentally  or  physically  defective  children,  the  parents  are 
required  by  the  Council  to  pay  Is.,  2s.,  or  3s.  per  week  towards  their 
maintenance,  which  charges  are  in  practice  agreed  to  by  the  parents,  and 
are  theti  recoverable  as  civil  debts.  Where  the  parents  are  really  unable 
to  pay  (and  this  is,  in  London,  the  case  only  in  about  one-eighth  of  the 
families)  no  charge  is  made.  There  are  even  some  scores  of  blind  or  deaf 
children  "  boarded-out "  by  the  London  Education  Authority,  so  that  they 
may  reside  near  schools  suitable  to  their  needs;  and  in  these  cases  the 
parents  are  charged  a  weekly  sum.  Taking  the  whole  of  the  defective 
children  thus  provided  for  by  the  London  Education  Authority,  paying 
and  not  paying,  a  sum  of  lid.  per  week  for  each  child  was,  in  1906-7, 
actually  collected  from  the  parents.*  In  the  day  schools  for  blind,  deaf 
or  crippled  children  in  London,  which  contain  nearly  3,000  boys  and 
girls,  meals  are  provided  for  all  the  pupils,  towards  which  the  parents  are 
required  to  make  a  weekly  contribution  for  the  cost  of  the  food  ;  and  an 
average  of  Id.  per  day  per  child  is  thus  collected. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  the  100,000  children  who,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
supplied  with  meals  last  winter  under  the  auspices  and  largely  at  the 
expense  of  the  Education  Authorities,  practically  nothing  is  charged  to 
or  recovered  from  the  parents.  In  a  large  number  of  cases — in  London 
alone  about  1,600 — the  families  are  simultaneously  in  receipt  of  Outdoor 
Relief  from  the  Destitution  Authority ;  in  a  small  number  they  are  bring 
relieved  of  the  njaintenance  of  one  or  more  children  by  the  Industrial 
Schools  of  the  Education  Authority  or  the  Reformatory  Schools.  There 
is  no  co-ordination,  or  even  mutual  knowledge  of  these  various  activities  ; 
and  if  the  Education  Authority  were  seriously  to  attempt  to  recover  the 
cost  of  the  meals,  we  should  have  the  curious  anomaly  of  three  different 
authorities  endeavouring  to  collect  charges  from  the  same  family. 

For  the  30,000  children  maintained  in  the  schools  under  the  Reformatory 
and  Industrial  Schools  Acts,  by  County  and  County  Borough  Councils 
and  by  voluntary  Committees  under  the  supervision  of  the  Home  Office, 
the  parents  are  required,  by  magistrate's  order,  in  about  40  per  cent,  of  the 
cases,  to  make  soivjc  weekly  payment,  usually  of  Is.,  2s.  or  3s.  each, 
according  to  their  means.  The  practice  is  to  leave  a  definite  sum  per  head, 
over  and  above  the  rent,  for  the  family  maintenance,  and  to  limit  the 
order  to  such  payment  as  can  then  be  afforded  out  of  the  wages.  In 
about  30  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  mostly  those  in  which  there  are  no 
discoverable  parents,  or  the  parents  are  absolutely  destitute,  no  order  for 
payment  is  made.    The  payments  are  generally  collected  by  the  police, 


*  Report  of  the  London  Oounty  Council  (Education  Committee)  . .  .  dealing  with 
schools  for  blind,  deaf,  etc.,  children,  for  1906-1907  (No.  1183  of  1908). 
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acting  as  the  agents  of  the  Home  Office,  and  are  paid  in  to  the  Exchequer.* 
Failure  to  pay  can  be  followed  by  an  order  by  the  magistrate  committing 
the  defaulting  parent  to  prison  for  a  short  term — not,  as  m  the  case  of 
the  Board  of  Guardians'  recovery  of  Relief  on  Loan,  on  proof  of  means, 
for  Contempt  of  Court — but  in  mere  consequence  of  the  failure  to  pay, 
without  evidence  of  means,  as  if  the  amount  due  had  been  a  fine  or 
penalty. 

We  have  had  suggested  to  us  that  Destitution  Authorities  should  be 
given  the  same  powers  of  collecting  their  personal  assessments,  by  putting 
summarily  into  prison,  without  any  evidence  of  means,  those  who  fail  to 
keep  up  their  weekly  payments,  as  is  used  by  the  Home  Office  in  the  case 
of  payments  for  children  in  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools.  It  must 
be  remembered,  liowever,  that  in  the  latter  cases,  the  charge  itself  is  made 
by  a  judicial  authority,  after  inquiry  into  means,  not  by  a  mere  resolution 
of  an  administrative  body  ;  and  that  it  is  to  some  extent  in  the  nature  of 
a  penalty  upon  the  parent  for  allowing  his  child  to  become  liable  to  be 
detained  in  a  Reformatory  or  Industrial  School.  Moreover,  we  gravely 
doubt  the  advantage  of  putting  a  man  in  prison  merely  because  he  does 
not  pay  his  debts.  We  have  ourselves  come  across  cases — though  we 
believe  that  the  Home  Office  endeavours  in  all  such  instances  to  excuse 
payment — in  which,  whilst  the  agents  of  the  Home  Office  were  exacting 
a  weekly  payment  from  the  father,  the  local  Board  of  Guardians  was 
having  to  relieve  him  and  his  family  as  destitute — was,  in  fact,  partly 
supplying,  week  by  week,  from  the  Poor  Rate,  the  money  which  was 
being  collected  from  hini  for  the  Exchequer.  In  other  cases  we  have 
found  the  fau'iily  reduced  to  pauperism,  because  the  father  had  been 
committed  to  prison  for  non-payment  of  such  a  contribution  for  a  child  in 
an  Industrial  School. t 

(d)  The  Need  for  Uniformity  of  Principle  and  Judicial 
Adjudication  in  Personal  Assessments. 

The  foregoing  survey  of  the  process  of  charge  on  and  recovery  from 
individuals  of  the  cost  of  maintenance,  by  all  the  various  Local  Authorities 
concerned,  reveals  a  lack  of  principle  and  uniformity,  and  a  chaos  of 
careless  laxity  and  arbitrary  oppression,  which  are  demoralising  alike  to 
the  Authorities  themselves,  to  their  officers,  and  to  the  persons  upon 
whom  these  special  assessments  are  levied  or  not  levied.  The  first  need 
appears  to  be  the  adoption  by  the  Legislature  of  some  definite  principle 

*  In  London,  Bristol^  Salford,  Edinburgh,  Grlasgow,  Dundee  and  Aberdeen,  the 
Home  Office  has  special  agents,  and  does  not  use  the  police. 

f  Of  the  cases  heard  by  one  of  our  Committees  at  a  single  meeting  of  a  Board  of 
'  Guardians,  *'two  were  cases  of  parents  having  been  sent  to  prison  for  the  non-pay- 
ment of  the  maintenance  of  their  children  in  an  Industrial  School.  In  one  case  the 
father  was  actually  in  receipt  of  relief  when  committed  to  prison,  and  during  his 
imprisonment  the  whole  charge  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family  fell  upon  the 
Guardians."  (Keports  of  Visits  by  Commissioners,  No.  3,  p.  112.)  In  another  CJnion, 
our  Committee  reported  the  case  of  an  *'  outdoor  labourer,  earning  about  12s.  a  week, 
with  wife  and  three  children  at  home,"  who  "had  been  sentenced  to  fourteen  days' 
imprisonment  at  the  instance  of  the  Police  Authorities  because  he  had  neglected  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  his  eldest  two  boys,  aged  respectively  seventeen  and 
fifteen,  who  are  in  a  reformatory,  to  which  they  had  been  committed  after  conviction 
for  theft.  This  seemed  to  us  to  be  a  particularly  hard  case.  The  ages  of  the  boys  are 
such  that  they  should  be  earning  their  livelihood  (or  at  least  part  of  it),  but  instead 
of  this  being  so,  their  father  was  suffering  imprisonment  on  their  account,  and  the 
Guardia,ns  were  having  to  keep  the  wife  and  three  children.  [The  father]  was  said 
to  be  a  most  respectable,  quiet  living  man."    {Ihid.,  ISTo.  51  B.,  p.  105.) 
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according  to  which  these  special  assessments  should  be  made,  and  its  \ 
uniforiij  application,  by  express  enactment,  to  all  the  various  kinds  of  i 
services.  At  present,  there  is  no  common  or  consistent  principle  dis-  | 
coverable  in  the  medley  of  clauses  in  the  different  statutes  of  the  past  j 
three  centuries,  defining  the  pecuniary  obligations  of  individual  citizens 
for  services  rendered  by  the  Local  Authorities  to  themselves  or  their  j 
relations.  We  do  not  mean  merely  that  some  of  these  public  services  j 
are,  by  law,  made  gratuitous,  like  elementary  schooling  and  ordinary  | 
sanitation,  whilst  others,  such  as  compulsory  residence  in  a  lunatic  | 
asylum,  or  the  treatment  of  illness  in  a  Poor  Law  Infirmary,  are  made  j 
the  subject  of  ]:)ersonal  assessments  on  the  patients  themselves  and  even  ] 
on  their  relations.  Some  such  differentiation  among  services,  so  that  ) 
some  are  gratuitous  and  others  charged  for,  is  plainly  only  reasonable  ;  | 
though  here,  we  think,  it  would  be  well  for  the  Legislature  to  reconsider 
the  anomalies  into  which  it  has  been  led.  What,  however,  is  urgent  is 
the  adoption  of  some  uniform  principle,  with  regard  to  charging  or  not  j 
charging,  throughout  the  whole  of  each  service,  whether  it  is  adminis-  j 
tered  by  one  Local  Authority  or  by  another.  Thus,  in  the  maintenance  and  \ 
treatment  of  sick  persons  in  the  Isolation  Hospitals  maintained  out  of  | 
the  Poor  Kate,  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  cannot  charge  even  the  | 
patients  the iii selves,  however  rich  they  may  be  ;  outside  London,  the  i 
Public  Health  Authority  may  treat  any  disease,  and  insist  on  payment  ; 
from  the  patients  in  its  hospitals,  however  poor  they  may  be,  but  cannot  1 
make  a  charge  on  any  of  their  relations — not  even  upon  fathers  for 
their  dependent  children  ;  whilst  the  Destitution  Authority  may  recover  ; 
the  cost  of  those  sick  persons  whom  it  treats,  whether  they  are  suffering  ? 
from  infectious  disease  or  not,  not  merely  from  the  patients  themselves,  ■ 
but  from  their  relations — even  from  a  grandfather  for  a  grandson  whom  J 
he  has  never  seen.  A  similar  diversity  prevails  in  the  liability  of  parents  ) 
to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  their  young  children,  according  to  ; 
whether  the  children  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Poor  Law  Authority,  the  j 
Education  A.uthority,  or  the  Police  Authority  under  the  Reformatory  and  i 
Industrial  Schools  Acts  ;  the  legal  powers  of  recovery  being  far  more  i 
drastic  in  the  last  case  than  in  the  first.  Moreover  there  have  crept  into  i 
the  law  certain  anomalous  procedures  which  require  to  be  considered. 
One  of  these  is  the  device  of  Relief  on  Loan,  established  under  the  I'oor  i 
Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834,  and,  strangely  enough,  limited  to  the 
Authority  which  can  lawfully  deal  only  with  persons  who  are  destitute, 
and  therefore  the  very  last  to  whom  credit  should  be  given.  This  . 
legalised  procedure  of  empty  threats  and  deterrent  clogs  on  the  per-  j 
formance  of  the  service,  appears  to  us  wholly  injurious,  and  ought  to  be  \ 
at  once  abolished.  j 

The  inconsistencies  of  the  law  with  regard  to  these  personal  assess-  i 
ments  are,  however,  less  important  in  their  demoralising  partiality  than  i 
the  chaos  of  arbitrary  inequalities  that  nrevails  in  the  administration.  ' 
This  chaos  results  from  leaving  the  decision,  as  to  whether  or  not  these  i 
personal  assessments  should  be  made,  to  the  unguided  discretion  of  | 
innumerable  administrative  bodies,  occupied  with  heterogeneous  services,  j 
with  different  views  as  to  policy,  and  having  shifting  memberships. 

There  is,  first  of  all,  the  absence  of  co-ordination  among  the  different 
Local  Authorities  with  regard  to  their  decisions  as  to  personal  assessments.  j 
It  is  nothing  short  of  scandalous  that  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
Town  Council  should  be  putting  a  father  in  prison  for  not  contributing  ' 
to  the  maintenance  of  one  of  his  children  in  an  Industrial  School,  at  the  j 
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very  moment  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  is  granting  him  Outdoor 
Relief  to  maintain  his  other  children.^  It  is  equally  absurd  for  a  Board 
of  Guardians  to  be  levying  a  contribution  on  a  man  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  aged  father,  whilst  the  Education  Committee  is  exemptiDg  him,  on 
the  ground  of  poverty,  from  paying  for  the  meals  supplied  at  school  to 
his  hungry  children.  It  does  not  seem  reasonable  that  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  should  be  supplying  an  infant  with  milk  and  medical 
advice  absolutely  free  of  charge,  whilst  the  Asylums  Committee  is 
insisting  on  being  paid  by  the  father  for  the  maintenance  of  the  mother 
as  a  person  temporarily  insane.  Still  m,ore  objectionable  is  it  that  the 
practised  and  unscrupulous  "  cadger  "  can  get  help  free  of  charge  from  all 
the  different  Authorities  in  the  town — his  children  fed  and  medically 
attended  to  at  the  school,  his  wife  gratuitously  taken  in  for  her  con- 
finements at  the  Workhouse,  and  his  own  ailments  cured  in  the  comfortable 
hospital  of  the  Public  Health  Committee — all  without  any  of  these 
public  authorities  necessarily  having  any  knowledge  of  what  the  others 
are  doing.  It  is  imperative  that  there  should  be  in  each  locality  at  least 
a  common  register  of  these  different  forms  of  public  assistance  of  one 
and  the  same  family. 

But  the  existence  of  a  common  register  of  public  assistance,  to  which 
all  the  Local  Authorities  of  the  area  concerned  had  easy  access,  though  it 
might  prevent  the  overlapping  due  to  ignorance  of  each  other's  activities, 
would  not  cure  the  inconsistencies  of  policy  and  inequalities  of  execution 
of  the  different  Local  Authorities,  with  regard  to  the  personal  assessments 
levied  on  the  families  with  whom  they  dealt.  In  such  a  matter  we  do 
not  think  that  the  policy  of  charging  or  not  charging  ought  to  be  left  to 
be  determined  by  the  Local  Authority  at  all.  The  charge  is  a  compulsory 
levy,  to  be  enforced  by  all  the  power  of  the  lawo  These  special  assess- 
ments upon  individuals  in  respect  of  particular  services,  as  to  the 
acceptance  of  which  they  have  practically  no  option,  amount,  in  reality, 
to  taxation ;  and  taxation  is  a  matter  upon  which,  if  only  for  the  sake 
of  geographical  uniformity,  the  decision  of  the  Legislature  should  prevail. 
It  is,  for  instance  inequitable  that  in  one  Welsh  town  the  Public  Health 
Authority  should  be  maintaining  a  free  hospital  for  the  gratuitous  treat- 
ment of  all  ailments  whatsoever,  whilst  in  an  English  town  on  the  Welsh 
Border,  the  Public  Health  Authority  levies  a  charge  of  almost  prohibitive 
amount  for  the  treatment  even  of  scarlet  fever  cases.  It  is  inequitable 
that  in  one  Union,  a  lax  Board  of  Guardians  should  be  allowing  negligent 
parents  to  thrust  their  children  into  expensive  Poor  Law  schools  absolutely 
free  of  charge,  whilst,  in  the  very  next  Union,  compulsory  contributions  are 
rigorously  levied  for  all  children  in  the  Workhouse,  even  (in  Great  Britain, 
but  not  in  Ireland)  on  grandfathers  in  the  position  of  agricultural  labourers. 

The  work  of  adjudicating  upon  particular  cases — of  assessing  how 
much  each  person  should  pay,  or  whether  he  should  be  excused  on  the 
ground  of  poverty —appears  to  us  no  less  unsuitable  for  a  local  adminis- 
trative body  than  the  general  decision  of  whether  or  not  the  tax  should 
be  levied  at  all.  Whether  the  policy  to  be  pursued  is  determined  by 
Parliament  or  by  the  Local  Authority,  its  application  to  individual 

*  In  the  Report  of  **  the  Lord  Mayor's  Unemployed  Committee  "  at  Liverpool, 
for  190i5,  we  read  that  *'  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary  suffering  is  caused  by  the  action 
of  the  Education  Committee  in  sending  men  to  prison  for  arrears  of  Industrial 
School  and  other  dues.  The  Committee  dealt  with  a  considerable  number  of 
families  who  were  left  with  no  one  to  provide  for  them  whilst  the  father  was  in  gaol ; 
in  one  case,  we  paid  the  arrears." 
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cases,  according  to  the  evidence  adduced  with  regard  to  each,  is  work  for 
which  a  many-headed  tribunal,  mutable  in  its  membership,  is  inherently 
and  inevitably  wholly  unfitted.  We  do  not  need  to  repeat  what  we  have 
said  on  this  point  with  regard  to  the  decision  whether  or  not  a  particular 
case  comes  within  the  rules  entitling  it  to  receive  Outdoor  Relief.  The 
same  considerations — the  need  for  excluding  neighbourly  partiality, 
personal  friendship,  individual  idiosyncrasies  or  personal  views  as  to 
policy,  and  for  avoiding  variations  in  decisions  accordinof  to  the  presence 
or  absence  of  this  or  that  member — apply  with  doubled  force  when  what 
is  at  issue  is  whether  the  case  comes  within  the  rules,  not  for  the  grant 
of  money  but  for  the  levying  of  a  tax.  Nor  are  these  arguments 
affected  by  the  substitution  of  a  nominated  for  an  elected  body.  When 
the  levying  of  taxes  on  individuals  is  at  stake,  a  nominated  committee  is 
even  less  satis%ctory  than  one  resting  upon  the  authority  of  popular 
election.  But  there  is  an  additional  argument,  in  this  matter  of  charges 
or  personal  assessments,  agaiust  the  performance  of  the  work  by  an 
administrative  committee.  With  regard  to  Outdoor  Relief  at  present,  the 
same  body  that  awards  it  orders  its  issue.  With  regard  to  the  charges 
to  be  made  on  individuals,  the  administrative  body  which  tells  a  man 
that  he  must  pay  cannot  itself  enforce  the  payment.  For  this  purpose 
the  Local  Authority  must  have  recourse  to  a  judicial  officer — it  may  be 
(as  under  the  Elizabethan  statute  or  under  the  Reformatory  and  Industrial 
Schools  Act)  for  a  magistrate's  order  charging  a  definite  sum  per  week  ; 
it  may  be  (as  in  the  recovery  of  Poor  Law  relief  from  the  recipient,  and 
Relief  on  Loan)  by  way  of  civil  suit  in  the  County  Court.  The 
magistrate  or  County  Court  Judge  before  whom  the  case  happens  to  be 
brought  has  to  exercise  his  own  discretion,  and  inevitably  sometimes 
takes  a  difierent  view  from  that  of  the  administrative  body,  either  as  to 
the  legal  liability,  or  as  to  the  policy  of  making  a  charge  at  all,  or  as  to 
what  constitutes  means  of  repayment.  This  division  of  authority  enables 
many  to  escape  payment  who  expected  to  be  made  to  pay ;  and  this 
brings  both  the  law  and  the  Local  Authority  into  contempt.  Thus,  it 
seems  desirable  that  the  Authority  deciding,  according  to  the  law  and  policy 
otherwise  determined,  upon  the  charges  to  be  made  upon  particular 
individuals,  ought  itself  to  have  the  power,  by  whatever  means  are 
lawfully  appropriate,  of  actually  enforcing  the  payment.  It  is  clear  that 
such  powers  of  enforcing  payment  could  not  be  granted  to  an  adminis- 
trative committee. 

These  arguments  apply,  it  will  be  seen,  equally  to  the  charges  or 
personal  assessments  made  by  the  Local  Education  Authority  and  the 
Local  Health  Authority,  as  to  those  made  by  the  Destitution  Authority. 
Moreover,  as  all  the  Local  Authorities  may  be  dealing  with  the  same 
persons,  or  the  same  families,  it  seems  essential  that  the  work  of 
adjudication,  in  this  matter  of  personal  assessments,  should  be  performed 
for  all  of  them  by  a  common  Authority — in  fact,  by  one  and  the  same 
officer,  specially  versed  in  the  law,  and  acting  in  a  judicial  capacity. 
']'he  same  officer  might  appropriately  be  placed  m  charge  of  the  common 
register,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  of  all  the  public  assistance, 
whatever  its  kind,  afibrded  to  the  residents  within  his  district. 

(e)  Conclusions. 
We  have  therefore  to  report : — 

1.  That  the  existing  provisions  of  the  law  for  charging  to,  and  re- 
covering from,  particular  individuals,  the  cost  of  various  forms  of  public 
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assistance  afforded  to.thern,  to  their  dependents  or  to  other  persons  for 
whom  they  are  legally  liable  to  contribute,  are  confused  and  inconsistent 
with  each  other,  and  are  based  on  no  discoverable  principle- 

2.  That  the  practice  of  the  multifarious  Local  Authorities,  with  regard 
to  charging  or  recovering  the  cost  of  public  assistance,  varies,  for  identical 
services  rendered  to  persons  in  identical  economic  circumstances,  from 
place  to  place,  from  case  to  case,  and  even  from  time  to  time  in  one  and 
the  same  case,  according  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  members  who  happen 
to  be  present  at  successive  meetings. 

3.  That  the  confused  and  uncertain  state  of  the  law,  and  the  haphazard 
conflict  of  practice,  lead  to  hardship  and  oppression  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  demoralising  laxity  on  the  other  ;  the  net  result  being  that  a  serious 
loss  of  revenue  is  incurred,  the  law-abiding  citizen  paying,  and  the 
habitual  "  cadger  "  escaping  scot-free  ;  with  the  additional  absurdity  that 
the  patient  for  whom  the  cost  is  repaid  is  often  classed  as  a  pauper,  whilst 
other  patients  suffering  from  the  same  disease  get  wholly  gratuitous 
treatment  and  retain  their  status  of  citizenship. 

4.  That  we  recommend  that  a  Departmental  Committee  should  be 
appointed  to  consider  the  whole  question  of  what  forms  of  public  assistance 
can  properly  be  made  the  subject  of  these  "  Special  Assessments/'  and  upon 
what  persons  these  assessments  should  be  made  ;  in  order  that  the  law  may 
be  amended  on  some  definite  principle,  and  consolidated  by  Parliament  into 
a  sincrle  statute. 

5.  That  the  duty  of  determining  what  Special  Assessments  are  due 
according  to  the  law,  and  from  whom,  together  with  the  decision  whether 
the  person  liable  is  of  sufficient  ability  to  pay,  and  the  (bitj  of  enforcing 
payment  by  proper  legal  process,  ought  to  be  entirely  separated  from  the 
work  of  administering  the  public  assistance ;  and  it  would  be  most 
suitably  undertaken,  for  all  the  forms  of  public  assistance  afforded  in  a 
given  district,  by  a  salaried  officer  of  adequate  status,  appointed  by  and 
acting  under  the  County  or  County  Borough  Council,  but  unconnected 
with  either  the  flealth,  Education,  Mentally  Defectives  or  Pension  Com- 
mittees. 

6.  That  we  wholly  disapprove  and  condemn  the  practice  of  some  Boards 
of  Guardians  in  England  of  varying  the  treatment,  or  threatening  to  vary 
the  treatment — offering  the  Workhouse,  for  instance,  instead  of  Outdoor 
Kelief — in  respect  of  persons  entitled  to  relief  from  them,  with  a  view  to 
extracting  contributions  from  other  persons,  whether  or  not  these  are 
legally  liable  for  the  payment.  We  think  that  it  should  be  definitely  laid 
down  that  the  kind  and  amount  of  relief  or  assistance  granted  in  any 
case  should  be  determined  solely  by  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  applicant  or  patient  himself,  and  ought  never  to  be  made  dependent 
on  whether  somebody  else  fulfils,  or  does  not  fulfil,  a  legal  or  moral 
obligation. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Settlement  and  Removal. 

Closely  connected  with  the  conception  of  Charge  and  Recovery  of  the 
cost  of  the  relief  or  treatment  afforded  by  Local  Authorities  is  that  of 
Settlement  and  Removal. 

(a)  The  Game  of  "General  Post." 

As  the  law  now  stands,  a  Board  of  Guardians  in  England  and  Wales, 
whilst  bound  to  afford  relief  in  some  form  to  every  destitute  person  within 
the  area  of  the  Union  of  whose  destitution  it  becomes  aware,  is  empowered, 
under  certain  circumstances,  to  obtain  from  the  Justices  an  order  for  the 
compulsory  removal  of  the  person  relieved  to  his  "  parish  of  settlement," 
where  the  responsibility  for  his  maintenance  falls  upon  the  Board  of 
Guardians  of  the  Union  in  which  that  parish  is  situated.*  This  legal 
provision  for  safeguarding  Destitution  Authorities  against  having  to 
maintain  paupers  who  do  not  "  belong  "  to  their  districts,  has,  from  1795 
down  to  1900,  been  so  far  modified  by  successive  statutes,  and  is  now  so 
far  left  unutilised  by  the  increasing  good  sense  and  humanity  of  the 
Destitution  Authorities,  that  the  number  of  cases  in  which  paupers  are 
compulsorily  removed  is  probably  less  than  at  any  previous  date.f  Tlius, 
a  settlement  in  a  parish  in  England  and  Wales  is  nowadays  acquired,  not 
only  by  birth  there,  but  also  by  apprenticeship,  the  ownership  of  real 
estate,  renting  a  tenement  or  paying  rates  there,  or  by  being  the  child  or 
becoming  the  wife  of  a  person  having  a  settlement  there,  and  even  by 
mere  residence  there  for  three  years.  Moreover,  even  if  a  settlement  has 
not  been  acquired,  whole  classes  of  paupers  cannot  legally  be  removed. 
There  can,  of  course,  be  no  removal  of  a  person  whose  settlement  is 
unknown  and  cannot  be  ascertained.  There  is  no  power  to  remove  mere 
Vagrants  relieved  as  such.  No  person  can  be  removed  who  has  con- 
tinuously resided  for  one  year  within  the  Union  in  which  he  applies  for 

*  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  351-358. 

t  In  Scotland,  where  the  Law  as  to  Settlement  is  more  complicated  than  that  of 
England,  removals  appear  to  be  less  frequent,  in  spite  of  the  division  of  the  country 
into  no  fewer  than  874  separate  settlements  and  rating  areas,  owing  to  a  greater 
liberality  in  the  grant  of  non-resident  relief,  and  to  the  policy  of  the  Local  Grovern- 
nient  Board  for  Scotland  in  holding  that  such  non-resident  relief  ought  to  be  granted, 
instead  of  removing  the  pauper,  whenever  removal  is  not  *'  reasonable  and  proper," 
and  that  in  such  decision  the  wishes  of  the  pauper  himself  to  continue  in  the  parish 
of  residence  "  are  not  to  be  "  lost  sight  of."  (Rules,  Instructions,  etc.,  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  Scotland,  1907,  p.  202.)  No  such  consideration  for  the 
paupers'  wishes  has  been  officially  enjoined  in  England.  There  is  even  (since  1898) 
an  appeal  by  the  pauper  (and  by  the  parish  of  settlement)  to  the  Local  Grovernment 
Board  for  Scotland,  against  the  projected  removal ;  and  there  are  one  or  two  such 
appeals  monthly.  This  appeal  is  available  also  in  the  case  of  projected  removals 
from  Scotland  to  England  or  L'eland ;  but  there  is  no  corresponding  power  of  appeal 
in  the  converse  case.  (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  53068  (Pars.  143-182), 
535  LO  (Pars.  93-103).)  Ireland  is  unfortunately  situated  under  the  law.  Any  person 
of  Irish  birth,  who  has  not  acquired  a  settlement  in  Great  Britain,  and  has  not 
resided  five  years  there,  may,  if  he  becomes  chargeable  to  the  poor  rate,  be  com- 
pulsorily removed  to  the  Irish  Union  to  which  he  belongs.  There  is  no  corresponding 
power  of  removal  to  Great  Britain  of  any  person  of  English  or  Scottish  birth  who 
becomes  chargeable  in  Ireland ;  and  this  inequality  of  treatment  is  naturally  made 
matter  for  complaint.  (Report  of  the  Yice-Regal  Commission  on  Poor  Law  Reform 
in  Ireland,  Cd.  3202,  1906,  p.  13.) 
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relief.*  A  widow  cannot  be  removed  for  one  year  after  her  husband's 
death  in  the  parish.f  Finally — most  important  exception  of  all — no 
warrant  can  be  granted  for  the  removal  of  any  person  relieved  in  respect 
of  sickness  or  accident,  not  only  unless  the  sufferer  is  fit  to  be  moved,  but 
also  not  unless  it  is  expressly  certified  by  the  Justices  that  they  are 
satisfied  that  the  sickness  or  accident  will  produce  permanent  disability. J 
Hence,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  pauper  population  are,  in  practice, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  outside  the  sphere  of  removal  altogether.  The 
result  is  that  the  expense  now  incurred  in  the  administration  of  the 
law  as  to  Settlement  and  Removal,  and  especially  the  cost  of  litigation 
among  different  Destitution  Authorities  as  to  which  of  them  shall  bear 
the  expense  of  maintainini^  particular  paupers  has  steadily  decreased. 
Nevertheless,  thei-e  are  to  this  day,  in  England  and  Wales  alone,  upwards 
of  12,000  poor  persons  actually  deported  annually,  under  compulsory 
orders,  and  often  against  their  will,  from  (me  Union  to  another — 
occasionally  from  one  end  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  other ;  a  form  of  "  exile 
by  administrative  order  "  which  in  some  cases  causes  great  hardship. 
The  various  stages  of  this  process  of  shifting  citizens — not  to  the  places 
in  which  they  are  wanted,  or  where  they  would  be  most  useful,  but 
simply  to  the  parishes  in  w^hich  they  are  deemed  to  have  their  legal 
"  settlement " — absorb,  in  every  Union,  a  large  amount  of  official  time  ; 
and  in  some  large  Unions  there  are  even  officers  wholly  devoted  to  the 
servlce.§  "A  large  amount  of  preliminary  clerical  work,"  we  are  told, 
"  is  involved  in  ascertaining  the  particulars  of  the  chargeability  of  these 
cases ;  in  eliminating  those  who  cannot  at  the  time  be  legally  removed  on 
account  of  their  suffering,  from  sickness  of  only  a  temporary  character ; 
and  in  making  a  separate  oral  examination  as  to  the  previous  history  of 
each  ease  taken  in  hand.  In  addition  to  which  there  are  numerous  cases 
in  which  expert  personal  inquiry  by  the  Settlement  Officers  in  towns  and 
villages  in  both  near  and  distant  parts  of  England  are  essential,  in  order 
to  gather  evidence  on  which  to  base  applications  to  the  Magistrates  for  the 
removal  of  paupers  elsewhere."  ||  The  Manchester,  Chorlton  and  Prestwich 
Unions  have  accordingly  agreed,  for  the  past  twelve  years,  not  to  raise 
any  question  of  settlement  as  among  themselves.  Nevertheless,  the  cases 
investigated  in  lilanchester  alone  exceed  3,000  annually.  In  England  and 
Wales  the  actual  expense  of  removal  and  litigation  alone,  without  official 
salaries,  cost  over  20,000^.  a  year.  In  Scotland  the  controversies  between 
the  874  parishes  are  incessant,  and,  in  spite  of  arbitration  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  Scotland,  there  is  still  an  absurd  amount  of  costly 
litigation  on  the  subject.  We  estimate  that,  in  the  whole  United 
Kingdom,  including  the  cost  of  the  official  staff  engaged,  there  is  an 
expense  not  far  short  of  £100,000  a  year  still  incurred,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  this  troublesome  and,  from  a  national  standpoint,  entirely 
useless  game  of  general  post,"  in  which  each  Union  succeeds  in  getting 
rid  of  some  paupers,  at  the  cost  of  having  others  thrust  upon  it.1[ 

*  28  and  29  Yict..  c.  79,  sec.  8.  t  9  and  10  Yiet.,  c.  66,  sec.  2. 

X  Ibid.,  sec.  4. 

§  In  the  three  adjacent  Unions  of  Birmingham,  Aston,  and  King's  Norton,  as  we 
were  informed,  no  fewer  than  five  officers  are  wholly  occupied  with  the  service  of 
Settlement  and  Removal.    (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  43877-43879.) 

II  Seventh  Annual  Eeporfc  on  the  Work  of  the  Relief  Department  (Manchester) 
for  the  year  ending  March  27th,  1897. 

%  "  It  is  absurd,"  said  the  Chairman  of  a  Board  of  Guardians,  "  to  keep  an  expen- 
sive army  of  officials  to  move  people  from  place  to  place  throughout  -the  Kingdom." 
(Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  43566  (Par.  9).) 
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(b)  The  Proposal  to  abolish  Settlement  and  Removal. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  peculiar  arrangement  is  characteristic  of  the  j 
Destitution  Authorities  alone,  and  those  only  of  Great  Britain.  In  Ireland 

under  the  Poor  Law  there  is  no  Law  of  Settlement,  and  no  power  of  | 

Removal.    Every  destitute  person  is  relieved  where  he  happens  to  be.  \ 

There  is  nowhere  in  the  United  Kingdom  any  protection  analogous  to  the  i 

Law  of  Settlement  in  the  case  of  the  services  of  other  Local  Authorities,  \ 

even  when  these  are  obligatory.    The  Local  Health  Authorities  and  the  J 

Local  Education  Authorities  are  under  a  statutory  duty  to  provide  their  I 

obligatory  services  for  all  local  residents,  however  recent  their  migration  | 

or  however  transient  their  stay,  without  power  either  of  ejecting  them  ■ 

from  the  district  or  of  recovering  the  cost  of  their  treatment  from  any  j 

other  district  to  which  they  may  be  assumed  "  to  belong."  j 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  if  we  were  proposing  the  continuance  of  a  j 

general  Destitution  Authority,  we  should  be    in  agreement  with  the  | 

majority  of  our  colleagues  in  not  recommending  the  abolition  of  the  Law  j 

of  Settlement,  nor  yet  the  total  abrogation  of  the  power  of  removal.    The  \ 

Parliamentary  experience  of  the  past  three  quarters  of  a  century,  during  '\ 

which  innumerable  proposals  have  been  made  for  the  abolition  of  the  Law  | 

of  Settlement,  shows  that  any  such  proposal,  though  often  popular  at  first  ] 

sight,  arouses  after  a  short  time  considerable  apprehension  in  many,  if  not  i 

in  most,  districts.  The  Metropolis  becomes  concerned  about  the  possible  i 
attraction  of  poor  persons  from  the  country.    The  rural  districts  become 
idarmed  at  a  possible  "  backwash "  of  worn-out  persons  from,  the  towns. 
The  seaports  fear  the  influx  of  destitute  seamen  and  travellers,  who  could 

not  be  passed  on  to  their  inland  homes.  The  result  has  hitherto  always  ' 
been  an  irresistible  opposition  to  the  proposed  reform. 

We  are  even  more  impressed  by  the  possible  dangers  of  an  abolition  of  j 

the  Law  of  Settlement,  in  its  effect  on  the  mhids  of  local  administrators.  | 

The  gross  evils,  existing  both  in  the  institutional  and  in  the  domiciliary  ; 

treatment  of  the  poor,  that  we  have  described  in  the  preceding  chapters,  ] 

make  it  imperative  that  great  improvements  should  be  effected  in  nearly  : 

all  districts.    Experience  shows  tliat  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  induce  ' 
Local  Authorities  to  effect  those  improvements,  especially  in  the  cases  of 
the  aged,  the  sick,  and  the  children,  if  it  can  be  alleged  in  opposition  that 

the  expense  to  be  thereby  thrown  on  the  local  ratepayers  will  cause  an  : 

influx  of  destitute  persons  from  other  districts  to  enjoy  the  new  advantages.  i 

We  think  that  it  would  prejudice  the  chances  of  securing  the  reforms  -  j 

which  are,  in  our  judgment,  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  community,  i 

if  all  barriers  against  such  an  influx  were  simultaneously  to  be  removed.  \ 

Thus,  any  continuance  of   a  general  Destitution  Authority  makes  it  : 

necessary  to  continue  the  Law  of  Settlement  and  Removal.  Hence,  whilst  | 

we  cannot  but  feel  that  it  is  an  immense  advantage  that,  under  the  scheme  j 

of  reform  to  which  our  conclusions  in  respect  of  each  service  in  turn  have  I 

irresistibly  led  us,  the  Law  of  Settlement  and  Removal,  being  exclusively  ) 

a  Poor  Law  provision,  would  automatically  cease  to  exist,  we  have  still  to  I 

consider  to  what  extent  and  in  what  way  provisions  analogous  to  those  of  1 

the  Law  of  Settlement  and  Removal  need  to  be  instituted  to  give  the  1 
necessary  safeguards  to  the   administration  of  the  several  specialised 

services,  under  different  Authorities,  that  we  recommend  as  the  successors  ' 

of  the  Destitution  Authorities.  j 
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(c)  The  Provisions  necessa.ry  in  the  Reformed  Administration. 

We  may  note,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  provision  for  the  aged  by  a 
National  Pension  Scheme,  especially  if  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  of  1908 
is  amended  as  we  propose,  will,  in  itself,  remove  a  large  and  constantly 
increasing  proportion  of  the  aged  from  any  application  of  the  Law  of 
Settlement  and  Removal.  As  the  provision  for  the  aged  pensioners  comes 
out  of  national  funds,  no  Local  Authority  will  be  affected  by  any  migra- 
tion of  these  old  people.  And  we  must  here  mention  that,  when  in  Part  II. 
of  this  Report  we  deal  with  the  different  sections  of  tlie  Able-bodied — the 
Vagrants,  the  adult  male  inmates  of  the  able-bodied  wards  of  the  General 
Mixed  Workhouses  or  Poorhouses,  and  the  Unemployed — we  shall  have  to 
recommend  that  the  expense  of  providing  for  them  should  fall  upon  the 
National  Exchequer.  In  their  cases,  too,  we  may  assume  generally  that 
few  questions  as  to  Settlement  will  arise.  Moreover,  with  the  classes  who 
will  remain  a  local  charge — the  infants  and  children,  the  sick  and  mentally 
defective,  the  infirm  and  the  aged  unprovided  for  as  National  Pensioners 
— the  substitution  of  the  County  or  County  Borough,  for  the  Union  or 
Parish,  as  the  unit  of  administration  and  of  rating,  will,  in  itself, 
enormously  diminish  the  number  of  cases  in  which  any  question  of 
Settlement  would  need  to  occur,  or  in  which  any  removal  would  take 
place.  We  find  at  present,  for  instance,  that  in  the  Metropolis  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Settlement  cases  occur  between  two  Unions,  and  will  not 
arise  when  the  services  pass  to  the  County  Authorities.  Everywhere,  we 
are  informed,  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  arise  with  closely  adjacent 
Unions,  most — though  of  course  not  all — of  which  would,  under  the  new 
organisation,  form  part  of  the  same  County  Service. 

(i.)  Safeguards  for  the  Local  Health  Authority. 

It  will  be  found  that,  under  the  scheme  of  breaking  up  the  Poor  Law 
that  we  propose,  a  majority  of  the  persons  at  present  maintained  by  the 
Destitution  Authorities — the  mothers  in  the  lying-in  wards,  the  infants 
under  school  age,  the  sick  and  the  infirm  of  ail  kinds,  and  the  institution- 
ally-treated aged — will  fall  to  the  charge  of  the  Local  Health  Authority. 
That  Authority  has  at  present  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  I^av^  of  Settlement. 
Whatever  it  provides  in  the  way  of  sanitation  and  health  visiting,  milk 
dispensaries  and  hospital  accommodation,  it  provides  for  all  who  happen 
to  be  residing  within  its  district.  Moreover,  as  we  have  seen,  even  under 
the  Destitution  Authorities,  the  Law  of  Settlement  and  Removal  has 
practically  no  application  for  the  sick,  as  distinguished  from  the 
permanentlj^  incapacitated.*  It  might  accordingly  well  be  argued  that, 
even  with  the  enlarged  sphere  of  the  Local  Health  Authorit}^  of  the 
future,  there  would  be,  especiall}^  in  a  County  Service,  no  need  for  any 
such  safeguard  of  the  local  ratepayer. 

We  do  not  altogether  share  this  view.  We  believe  that  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  no  question  of  eligibility  will  be  raised  ;  especially  if,  as 
we  recommend,  a  substantial  Grant-in- Aid  from  the  National  Exchequer 
is  paid  expressly  in  respect  of  the  cost  of  the  work  of  the  Local  Health 
Authority.    Nevertheless,  we  are  so  much  impressed  with  the  importance 

*  In  Scotland,  it  has  been  made  a  condition  of  Medical  ReUef  Grant-in -Aid,  that 
*'  neither  a  participating  parish  nor  the  Medical  Officer  of  that  parish  is  entitled  to 
recover  from  another  participating  parish  the  cost  of  medical  attendance."  Thus, 
the  Law  of  Settlement  and  Removal  has.  been  virtnally  abrogated  so  far  as  the  Oat- 
door  sick  are  concerned,  with  general  contentment.    {Hid.,  Q.  53510  (Par.  93).) 
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of  removing  all  possible  hostility  to  the  provision  of  suitable  institutional 
treatment  for  the  sick  that  we  are  inclined  to  propose  that  the  Local 
Health  Authority  should  be  empowered,  in  respect  of  certain  of  its 
services,  to  confine  its  benefits  (except  on  adequate  payment),  if  it  thinks 
fit,  to  those  who  have  resided  for  not  less  than  twelve  months  in  the 
district.  This  proposal  relates  entirely  to  specialised  institutional  treat- 
ment. It  is  clear  that,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  some  Local  Health 
Authorities — notably  those  of  London,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  and 
many  other  of  the  County  Boroughs — may  be  expected  to  provide 
specialised  hospitals  and  sanatoria  which  will  be  in  advance  of  those  of 
the  majority  of  the  rural  Counties.  It  will  be  possible,  in  a  large  town,  to 
provide  such  specialised  treatment  for  disease  after  disease.  The  necessary 
institutional  provision  for  tuberculosis,  for  instance  —  with  the  vital 
importance  of  which  we  have  been  deeply  impressed — is  not  likely,  for 
many  years  to  come,  to  be  made  everywhere  to  the  same  degree  of 
adequacy.  Elven  at  present  the  Local  Health  Authority  sometimes  makes 
a  special  charge  to  persons  not  belonging  to  its  district.  The  Brighton 
Town  Council,  for  instance,  does  not  necessarily  admit  to  its  Municipal 
Hospital  for  Tuberculosis,  free  of  charge,  patients  coming  into  Brighton 
from  the  surrounding  villages  ;  in  fact,  it  does  not  admit  any  patient  who 
has  not,  immediately  before  admission,  resided  for  two  years  within  the 
Borough.  Unless  some  corresponding  provision  is  made  with  regard  to  all 
the  various  forms  of  specialised  institutional  treatment,  it  will,  we  fear,  be 
difficult  to  persuade  Local  Health  Authorities  to  make  those  progressive 
developments  on  which  the  health  of  the  community  depends.  We  propose, 
therefore,  that  whilst  (following  the  precedent  set  by  the  conditions  of  the 
Scottish  Medical  Belief  Grant)  it  should  be  made  a  condition  of  the  Crant- 
in-Aid  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Local  Health  Authority  that  no  question 
of  past  residence  should  be  raised  with  regard  to  the  domiciliary  treat- 
ment of  the  sick,  or  with  regard  to  the  admission  of  patients  to  the 
general  infirmaries  or  similar  institutions  of  its  district,  or  to  the  admission 
of  urgent  cases  any  where,  the  Local  Health  Authority  should  not  be 
legally  bound  to  admit  to  any  specialised  institution  that  it  may  establish, 
except  in  cases  where  the  refusal  of  admission  would  involve  risk  of  death, 
any  but  persons  who  have  resided  there  for  not  less  than  twelve  months 
next  previously  to  their  application.  For  any  other  persons  admitted, 
whether  in  cases  of  urgency  or  by  agreement,  there  should,  we  think,  be 
power  to  make  a  charge  (or  an  extra  charge  over  and  above  that  made  to 
local  residents)  equal  to  the  net  cost  of  the  service,  abstraction  being  made 
of  any  Grant-in- Aid,  Power  should  be  given  to  the  Local  Health 
Authority  of  the  district  to  which  the  patient  belongs  to  pay  the  charge 
thus  made  if  it  chooses  to  do  so.  In  default  of  payment,  the  admission  of 
the  patient  to  the  specialised*  institution  might  be  refused,  or  if  already 
admitted  he  might  be  removed,  under  much  the  same  formalities  and  with 
much  the  same  safeguards  as  under  the  present  law,  either  to  the  local 
general  infirmary,  or  to  the  specialised  institution  of  the  district  to  which 
he  belonged.  We  think  that  the  same  law  should  apply  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

(ii.)  Safeguards  for  the  Local  Authority  for  the  Mentally  Defective. 

With  regard  to  the  Mentally  Defective  of  all  grades,  the  case  is  more 
simple.  We  see  no  reason  why  the  same  condition  of  eligibility — one 
year's  residence  as  applied  to  persons  certified  to  be  of  unsound  mind,  and 
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who  are  maintained  in  a  County  or  Borough  or  District  Board  Asylum, 
should  not  be  applicable,  alike  as  to  chargeability  to  other  districts  and  as 
to  removal,  to  all  the  patients  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Local  Authority 
for  the  Mentally  Defective  whether  in  England  and  Wales,  Scotland, 
or  Ireland.  The  adoption  of  the  County  or  County  Borough,  instead 
of  the  Union  or  Parish,  as  the  unit  of  residential  eligibility  and  of  rating, 
will,  however,  enormously  reduce  the  number  of  cases  in  which  any 
question  will  occur. 

(iii.)  Safeguards  for  the  Local  Education  Authority, 

At  present  the  Local  Education  Authority  in  Great  Britain  provides  for 
all  the  residents  within  its  district,  and  nothing  akin  to  the  Law  of 
Settlement  has  any  application.  It  is,  however,  protected  in  England  and 
Wales  against  having  to  provide  schools  for  other  than  residents  by 
the  power  to  exclude  those  who  live  in  one  area  and  wish  to  go  to  school 
in  another,  unless  the  Local  Education  Authority  concerned  will  contribute 
towards  the  cost.  It  is  also  protected  against  the  deliberate  invasion 
of  its  district  by  children  sent  by  any  Destitution  Authority  to  be 
"  boarded-out,"  by  a  statutory  provision  enabling  a  proportionate  con- 
tribution to  be  made  towards  the  cost  of  providing  any  additional  school 
accommodation  that  the  invasion  may  occasion.*  In  view  of  the  import- 
ance of  keeping  open  every  possible  opportunity  of  "  boarding-out," 
we  propose  that  this  provision  should  be  continued.  With  regard  to  the 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  necessitous  children,  we  think  it 
undesirable  that  any  part  of  the  existing  Law  of  Settlement  and  Removal 
should  be  made  applicable  to  the  Local  Education  Authority.  The  very 
large  Grants-in-Aid  from  the  National  Exchequer  which  that  Authority 
receives  in  respect  of  each  child  may,  we  think,  fairly  be  held  to  compensate 
for  any  temporary  inequality  of  local  burden,  first  here  and  then  there, 
that  may  be  caused  by  the  migration  of  the  necessitous  child  population  ; 
and  again,  following  the  precedent  of  the  Medical  Relief  Grant  in  Scotland, 
we  suggest  that  it  should  be  made  one  of  the  conditions  of  these  grants 
that  (apart  from  the  special  provision  as  to  school  accommodation  for 
"  boarded-out "  children)  no  question  as  to  the  admissibility  or  eligibility 
of  children  born  elsewhere  but  actually  resident  in  the  district  should 
be  raised. 

(d)  Conclusions. 
We  have  therefore  to  report : — 

1.  That  the  existing  Law  of  Settlement  and  Removal,  wasteful  in  its 
cost  and  occasionally  the  cause  of  hardship  to  the  poor,  will,  under  the 
scheme  of  reform  which  we  are  proposing,  automatically  cease  to  be 
applicable ;  and  all  the  statutes  bearing  on  the  subject  should  be  definitely 
repealed. 

2.  That  the  assumption  of  the  greater  part  of  the  charge  for  the  aged 
by  the  National  Government,  and  the  proposed  transfer  to  a  Government 
Department  of  the  provision  for  all  sections  of  the  able-bodied,  will,  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases,  obviate  the  necessity  for  raising  the  question  of 
eligibility  of  an  applicant  for  public  assistance  in  respect  of  his  previous 
residence. 

3.  That  the  reorganisation  of  the  various  services  now  included  in  the 
Poor  Law  on  the  lines  of  a  County  or  County  Borough  adnninistration  under 


63  and  64  Yict.,  c.  53,  s.  2. 


the  several  committees  concerned,  with  the  County  or  County  Borough  as 
the  unit  for  rating,  will,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  render  it  unnecessary 
to  raise  the  question  of  past  residence. 

4.  That  with  regard  to  services  rendered  by  the  Local  Health  Authority, 
it  should  be  made  a  condition  of  the  proposed  Grant-in- Aid  that  no  question 
of  the  past  residence  of  any  applicant  should  be  raised,  except  onl}^  with 
regard  to  admission  to  any  specialised  institution ;  and  in  the  latter  case 
admission  may,  if  thought  fit,  be  confined,  except  on  terms  to  be  prescribed, 
to  persons  who  have  resided  in  the  district  for  one  year  —  any  other 
persons  being,  if  thought  fit,  refused  admission  (except  when  such  refusal 
would  involve  danger  to  life,)  and  relegated  to  the  General  Infirmary,  or 
removed,  under  proper  conditions  and  safeguards,  to  the  specialised 
institution  of  the  County  to  which  they  belong. 

5.  That  (beyond  the  retention  of  the  power  to  contribute  towards 
school  accommodation  for  "  boarded-out "  children)  there  is  no  need 
for  any  question  of  past  residence  to  be  raised  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  Local  Education  Committee;  and  this  should  be  made  a 
condition  of  the  Government  Grants. 

6.  That  whatever  provisions  are  made  in  this  respect,  there  should 
be  identical  and  reciprocal  rights  as  between  England  and  Wales,  Scotland 
and  Ireland. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
Grants-in-Aid. 

When  the  various  Local  Authorities  providing  for  the  poor  have 
recovered  what  they  can  from  the  persons  benefitted,  and  from  those 
liable  for  their  support,  and  when  they  have,  as  among  themselves, 
adjusted  the  burden  as  far  as  is  permitted  b}^  the  Law  of  Settlement  and 
analogous  provisions,  they  are  further  aided  by  extensive  subventions 
derived  from  the  National  Exchequer.  These  Grants-in-Aid  have,  on  the 
various  Local  Authorities,  a  three-fold  effect,  differing  according  to  the 
amount  and  the  conditions  of  the  subventions.  In  all  cases  they  relieve 
the  ratepayers  in  the  particular  localities  of  a  portion  of  their  burden. 
In  most  cases,  by  the  mere  selection  of  one  particular  service  for  sub- 
vention, and  still  more  by  the  conditions  attached  to  that  subvention, 
they  may  specially  encourage  the  increase  and  development  of  one  kind 
of  expenditure  rather  than  another.  Finally,  if  the  grant  is,  by  appro- 
priate conditions,  made  to  depend  upon  a  certain  prescribed  efficiency, 
and  on  the  sanction  of  the  Central  Authority,  a  greatly  increased 
effectiveness  may  be  given  to  the  power  of  suggestion,  criticism  and 
control  possessed  by  that  Authority.  The  Grants-in-Aid  of  the  Boards 
of  Guardians  and  the  various  Local  Authorities  making  provision  for  the 
poor  differ  greatly  among  themselves  in  all  three  respects;  and  we  have 
received  many  suggestions  for  their  improvement.* 

So  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  a  special  complication  has  been 
introduced  by  the  changes  made  with  regard  to  most  of  these  Grants-in- 
Aid  by  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888  (England  and  Wales)t,  and 
the  Local  Government  Act  of  1889  (Scotland),  both  of  them  modified  by 
the  Finance  Acts  of  1907-8  and  1908-9.  The  total  efifect  of  these 
successive  changes  has  been,  so  far  as  the  Exchequer  is  concerned,  to 
substitute,  for  nearly  all  the  Grants-in-Aid  to  different  Local  Authorities, 
definite  lump  sums  or  specific  revenues  assigned,  in  England  and  Wales, 
to  the  County  and  County  Borough  Councils,  whilst  requiring  these 
bodies  to  distribute,  on  certain  fixed  principles,  Grants-in-Aid  to  the 
minor  Local  Authorities,  if  any,  wit  bin  their  areas.  Thus,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Treasury,  the  Grants-in-Aid  of  the  Poor  Law  expen- 
diture of  English  Boards  of  Guardians  have  ceased,  being  merged  in 
larger  payments  to  the  County  Councils,  etc.  So  far  as  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  are  concerned,  these  Grants-in-Aid  still  continue,  only  they  are 
received  through  the  County  or  County  Borough  Council,  instead  of 
direct  from  tlie  Treasury. J  The  change  was,  indeed,  made  the  occasion 
of  a  new  Grant-in-Aid  to  Boards  of  Guardians,  both  in  London  and  the 
provinces  ;  but  while  in  the  provinces  the  new  grant  was  payable  by  the 
County  or  County  Borough  Council  out  of  the  lump  sums  received  from 
the  Exchequer,  in  London  the  grant  (calculated  on  a  difierent  basis)  was 


*  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  1239-1244,  1831,  2015,  2052,  2206,  2370- 
2372,  2449,  2995.  5508,  7642-7661,  7679,  8670,  9482-9494,  9564-9569,  10932,  10933, 
11059-11070,  11421,  11422,  12485-12489,  14036,  14095,  14807-14814,  24741,  24930- 
24939,  24972,  25075-25077,  25245,  28796,  28960-28969,  40085  (Par.  38),  46956- 
46958,  49303,  49381,  60096,  60132,  52600-52703,  and  various  Appendices  to  Vols.  I., 
IV.,  v.,  and  IX. 

t  Ibid,  Q.  305.  +  Ibid. 
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made  payable  out  of  the  County  Fund,  the  sums  allocated  to  London 
being  insufficient  to  meet  it,*  And  ns  the  balances  of  these  lump  sums, 
if  any,  are  retained  by  the  County  Councils  for  their  own  purposes,  the 
-final  effect  is  that  it  is  virtually  on  the  funds  of  the  County  or  County 
IBorough  Councils  that  the  payment  of  these  Grants-in-Aid  now  falls, 
though  these  funds  are  subsidised  by  the  Central  Government,  which 
retains  in  its  own  hands  the  v/hole  of  the  control  over  the  service,  giving 
inone  to  the  County  Council,  its  inter mediarj^.  No  such  change  has  been 
made  with'  regard  to  the  Grants-in-Aid  made  to  the  Local  Education 
Authority,  to  the  Local  Unemployment  Authority,  or  to  the  Industrial 
and  Reformatory  Schools  under  the  Home  Office ;  nor  yet  with,  regard 
to  any  of  the  Grants-in-Aid  made  to  Local  Authorities  in  Ireland.  All 
these  continue  to  be  made  direct  from  National  Funds,  without  (in  the 
case  of  bodies  other  than  Committees  of  the  County  Councils,  etc.)  the 
intervention  of  the  County  Councils,  etc.  In  Scotland,  too,  though 
definite  sums  or  assigned  revenues  are  paid  to  a  Local  Taxation  Account, 
the  subventions  received  by  Burgh  and  Parish  Councils,  as  well  as  by 
Oount}^  Councils,  are  paid  direct  to  these  Authorities.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  this  Heport,  to  look  at  the  question 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Local  Authorities  receiving  the  Grants-in- 
Aid,  irrespective  of  whether  they  are  paid  direct  from  the  Exchequer, 
or  paid  by  the  County  Council  out  of  larger  sums  received  from  the 
Exchequer — thus  ignoring  all  the  "  Exchequer  Contribution  Accounts  " 
cand  Local  Taxation  Accounts"  and  "assigned  revenues,"  by  which  the 
whole  subject  of  Local  Government  Finance  has,  since  1888,  been  needlessly 
mystified. 

The  Grants-in-Aid  received  by  the  Destitution  Authorities  amount,  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  to  nearly  three  and  a  half  millions  sterling  per 
^nnum,  or  between  one-fifth  and  one-sixth  of  the  total  expenditure  con- 
nected with  the  relief  of  the  poor  under  the  Poor  Laws.  But  they  differ 
so  considerably  in  their  amount,  in  their  kind,  and  in  their  conditions, 
^among  the  three  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  that  we  can  only  consider 
their  effects  by  taking  them  separately. 

(a)  England  and  Wales  outside  the  Metropolis. 

The  Grants-in-Aid  receivable  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians  in  England 
and  Wales  now  g^mount  to  more  than  £2,600,000  sterling  annually, 
payable  in  five  separate  grants.! 

Grants  in-Aid  Recei^^able  by  Boards  of  Guardians  in 


England  and  Wales. 

Grant. 

Amount  in  1907-8. 

Fixed  Grant  under  Local  Government  Act,  1888  (Sec.  43  for 

London  Unions,  Sec.  26  for  those  elsewhere). 
Pixed  Grant  under  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  1896 
Four  shillings  per  head  per  week  for  lunatics  in  asylums,  etc. 
Payments  in  respect  of  teachers  in  Poor  Law  Schools 
^Repayment  of  school  fees  paid  for  children  sent  from  Work- 
houses to  public  elementary  schools. 

£ 

1,350,000 

461,000 
800,000 
25,000 
2,000 

2,638,000 

*  Ibid.,  Qs.  9485,  14682-9. 
i  925.-3. 


t  Ibid.,  Appendix  No.  III.  to  Yol.  I. 
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In  considering  the  effect  of  these  Grants-in- Aid  on  the  administration, 
we  must  omit,  for  the  moment,  the  Boards  of  Guardians  of  the  Metropolis, 
where  the  position  is  further  complicated  by  an  internal  system  of  local 
,equalisation  of  ra^es  and  the  existence  of  a  feder£il  Poor  Law  Authority. 

(i)  The  Relief  to  the  Local  Ratepayers. 

Taking  first  the  relief  afforded  outside  the  Metropolis  to  the  local  rate- 
payer, we  have  to  note  that,  owing  to  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  the 
two  principal  fixed  Grants  were  allocated,  and  the  change"^  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  last  two  decades,  the  amount  and  tlie  proportion  of  the 
relief  varies  enormously  from  Union  to  Union,  and  that  it  bears  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  policy  or  to  the  relative  efficiency  and  economy 
of  the  Boards  of  Guardians.  The  amount  by  which  the  rates  are  lowered 
owing  to  the  whole  of  these  Grants-in-Aid  appears  to  be  less  than  Id.  in 
the  £  in  the  Fylde  Union ;  less  than  2d.  in  the  £  in  the  Lancaster  and 
Bootle  Unions ;  and  less  than  3d.  in  the  £  in  some  other  Unions.  On 
the  other  hand,  owing  to  these  same  Grants-in-Aid,  the  ratepayers  in  the 
Little  Caxton  and  Arrington  Union  find  their  burdens  lighted  by  nearly 
Is.  6d.  in  the  £  ;  and  those  in  Fordingbridge  and  Anglesea  Unions  by 
more  than  Is.  in  the  £.  In  the  little  Union  of  Longtown  the  total 
Grants-in-Aid  now  amount  to  over  58  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians ;  in  that  of  Belford  they  amount  to  over  50  per 
cent. ;  whilst  in  some  other  Unions  they  come  to  over  40  per  cent.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  Bedwellty  Union  the  whole  of  the  Grants-in-Aid 
are  less  than  13  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure;  in  the  King's  Lynn  Union 
they  come  to  less  than  15  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  Unions  of  Bury 
St.  Edmunds  and  Great  Yarmouth,  to  less  than  18  per  cent.  The  result 
is  that  the  Poor  Rates  vary  from  less  than  3d.  in  the  £  in  the  Fylde 
and  Garstang  Unions,  up  to  more  than  2s.  in  the  £  in  the  Mildenhall, 
King's  Lynn,  Risbridge  and  Carnarvon  Unions.*  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  policy  of  contributing  a  sum  of  £2,600,000  in  relief  of  the 
payers  of  Poor  Rate  in  England  and  Wales,  we  cannot  conceive  of  any 
argument  that  would  justify  the  continuance  of  such  gross  and  entirely 
arbitrary  inequalities  between  Union  and  Union,  not  in  any  way 
dependent  on  the  conduct  of  the  local  administrators,  as  the  present 
system  involves. 

(ii)  Discrimination  in  favour  of  Desirable  Expenditure. 

The  second  effect  of  Grants-in-Aid  may  be  to  encourage  particular 
forms  of  expenditure  as  compared  with  others.  Here  we  must  ignore  the 
two  fixed  Grants  which  are,  in  effect,  made  in  aid  of  the  Guardians'  funds 
generally,  however  these  are  expended.!     The  three   smaller  Grants 


*  Ihid. 

t  Ibid;  see  also  Qs.  24i9,  9485,  14684,  etc.  The  grants  imder  the  Looal 
Government  Act,  1888  (Sees.  26  and  43)  to  the  Metropohtan  and  extra- Me tropoh tan 
Unions  respectively,  purport  to  have  relation  to  particular  forms  of  expenditure. 
That  for  the  Metropolitan  Unions  is  professedly  fixed  as  being  4d.  per  head  per  day  for 
each  indoor  pauper  {Ibid.,  Qs.  1264-5,  2449,  14684,  14691).  But  as  the  grant  to  each 
Union  was  definitely  fixed,  once  for  all,  in  1888,  as  it  has  long  ceased  to  be 
proportionate  to  the  actual  numbers  of  indoor  paupers  and  as  it  does  not  vary  with 
those  numbers,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  effect  in  encouraging  one  form  of  relief 
rather  than  another.  Similarly,  the  grant  to  the  extra-Metropolitan  Unions  was 
professedly  fixed  as  being  the  sum  paid  in  remuneration  and  superannuation 
allowances  of  the  officers  of  Poor  Law  Unions  (other  than  teachers),  iu  the  year 
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vary  according  to  the  amounts  expended  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians  on 
particular  services,  and  thus  tend  to  encourage  the  growth  of  these 
services.  One  of  these  Grants,  that  for  the  payment  of  school  fees,  has 
with  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  free  schools,  become  of  trivial 
amount.*  Another,  that  towards  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  Poor  Law 
Schools,  whilst  still  serving  to  encourage  the  Boards  of  Guardians  to  staff 
these  schools  with  more  qualified  teachers,  has,  with  the  continuous 
tendency  to  cede  the  educational  work  connected  with  pauper  children  to 
the  Local  Education  Authorties,  become  of  little  consequence,f  and  may 
even  tend  to  discourage  tlie  most  approved  methods  of  dealing  with 
pauper  children.t  The  other  Grant,  tb.at  of  4s.  per  head  per  week  for 
every  certified  pauper  lunatic  placed  in  proper  asylums  under  the  care  of 
the  Lunacy  Authority,  still  has  important  results.§ 

By  paying  the  grant  only  for  such  persons  as  have  been  transferred  to 
lunatic  asylums,  &c.,  and  withholding  it  in  those  cases  in  which  the  person 
of  unsound  mind  is  retained  in  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse,  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Central  Authority  have  striven  to  encourage  that  elimination 
of  lunatics  from  the  Workhouse  which  is  so  desirable.  1 1     Under  this 


1887-8,  together  with  the  cost  of  drugs  and  medical  appliances.  {Ibid.,  Qs.  1288, 
2010-2011,  2015,  2995.)  But  being  a  fixed  grant,  definitely  allocated  to^  each  Union 
twenty  years  ago,  it  does  not  now  bear  any  relation  to  the  total  of  salaries,  etc.,  and 
is  not  affected  by  any  increase  or  decrease  in  that  item.  In  fact,  the  assumed  special 
appropriation  of  these  fixed  grants-in-aid  of  1888  to  particular  parts  of  the  Guardians' 
expenditure,  rather  than  to  others,  was  a  mere  sham,  for  which  we  can  see  no 
justification.  The  grant  in  respect  of  the  deficiency  arising  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Agricultural  Eates  Act,  1896,  is  made  to  Boards  of  Guardians  as  to  other  rating 
Authorities.  It  professes  not  to  be  a  grant-in-aid  of  the  expenditure  of  such 
Authorities,  but  merely  a  substitute  for  the  revenue  which,  but  for  the  Agricultural 
Kates  Act,  1896,  they  would  have  continued  to  receive  in  rates  from  the  occupiers  of 
agricultural  land,  whose  payments  were  then  greatly  reduced.  {Ibid.,  Appendix 
!No.  III.  to  Yol.  I.)  But  as  it  is  a  grant  of  fixed  amount,  which  now  bears  no  definite 
relation  to  the  local  assessments,  and  as  the  new  basis  of  assessment  has  now  become 
the  customary  and  accepted  one,  the  lump  sum  annually  received  by  each  rating 
Authority  under  this  head  has  all  the  psychological  and  economic  attributes  of — and 
is,  in  fact— a  grant-in-aid  of  the  aggregate  expenditure.  See,  to  this  effect,  the 
weighty  argument  of  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  in  Final  Keport  (Ireland)  of  the 
Koyal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation  (Cd.  1068),  1902,  p.  25. 

*  In  1905-6,  it  was  only  £585  for  all  England  and  Wales. 

t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  4039. 

X  "  Instituted  in  1843,  when  all  public  education  was  in  its  infancy,  the  grant 
has  continued  without  much  alteration  down  to  the  present  day,  except  that  since 
1888  it  has  been  charged  upon  the  County  Exchequer  Contribution  Accounts  instead 
of  on  Parliamentary  Yotes.  The  complete  change  of  policy  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment and  the  Local  Authorities  which  has  occurred  in  the  meantime  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  whereas  in  1883  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
educated  their  children  in  special  Poor  Law  Schools,  in  1898  four  out  of  every  five 
Boards  sent  their  children  to  the  ordinary  elementary  schools.  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  records  with  satisfaction  every  year  in  its  Eeport  the  progressive 
diminution  in  the  number  of  children  in  Poor  Law  Schools,  and  the  giant  for  Teachers 
is  also  growing  smaller.  It  can  thus  hardly  be  maintained  that  it  has  operated  as  an 
incentive  towards  the  most  modern  form  of  administration,  and  it  is  now  palpably 
unfair  between  districts,  since  those  Unions  which  send  their  children  to  ordinary 
schools  get  their  education  paid  for  largely  out  of  the  Parliamentary  Education  Vote, 
while  the  special  grant  for  Poor  Law  teachers  remains  a  charge  upon  countj^ 
revenues,  and  a  charge  which  in  the  Metropolis  is  considerable  in  amount."  (Final 
Eeport  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation  (England  and  Wales,  1901, 
pp.  82,  83;  Separate  Eecommendations  by  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh.) 

§  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  305,  1236,  2688,  2372,  3004,  7642,  7643, 
7679,  7680,  9490,  11063-11070,  12485,  14036,  14096,  14621-14624,  14740,  24741, 
25069-25077,  25245,  28796,  40085,  50096,  52700-52703. 

II  Ibid.,  Qs.  2367-2370,  14036. 
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encouragement,  the  number  of  paupers  of  unsound  mind  in  the  asylums 
of  the  County  and  Borough  Councils  has  risen  from  16,369  in  1859  to 
85,990  in  1906.  So  far  the  Grant  may  be  said  to  have  attained  its- 
object.  It  has,  however,  as  has  been  forcibly  represented  to  us,  three- 
grave  defects.  It  offers  a  standing  inducement  to  Boards  of  Guardians^ 
to  get  people  certified  as  persons  of  unsound  mind  who  are  not  really 
lunatics  or  idiots,  merely  as  a  means  of  getting  lid  of  them  from  thfr 
General  Mixed  Workhouse,  and  obtaining  the  Grant  in  respect  of  them. 
We  have  had  it  brought  to  our  notice*  that  some  Unions,  particularly 
those  in  which  additional  Workhouse  accommodation  would  otherwise- 
have  to  be  provided  at  great  cost,  make  a  practice  of  sending  to  the  very 
cosfcly  "  mental  hospitals "  of  the  County  and  Borough  Councils  a  large- 
number  of  aged  men  and  women  who  are  suffering  only  from  the  feeble- 
mindedness of  senility,  and  who  ought  not  properly  to  be  certified  to  be 
of  unsound  mind.f  This  result  is  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the  arbitrary 
separation  of  some  classes  of  mentally  defective  persons  from  others 
to  the  putting  of  some  under  the  Lunacy  Authorities  and  leaving  others, 
to  be  dealt  with  only  by  the  Destitution  Authorities  ;  and  to  the  confining^ 
of  the  Grant-in- Aid  to  some  only  of  these  classes  of  the  mentally  defective 
whilst  withholding  it  from  othersj.  On  the  other  hand,  where  there  is 
ample  Workhouse  accommodation,  the  sum  of  4s.  has  proved  insufl[icient 
to  bribe  the  Boards  of  Guardians  to  remove  even  those  who  are  really 
lunatics  or  idiots  from  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse. §  Especially  in  the- 
country  Workhouses,  where  the  actual  expenditure  per  head  on  food  and 
clothing  is  only  4s.  or  5s.  per  week,  there  is,  even  counting  the  4s.  grant,, 
still  a  considerable  additional  expenditure  to  the  Union  involved  in  sending 
the  lunatic  or  idiot  to  the  County  Asylum,  where  the  charge  made  to  the 
Board  of  Guardians  is  usually  about  12s.  per  week.  Hence,  as  we  have: 
ourselves  seen  in  our  visits,  and  as  has  been  stated  by  many  witnesses,  many- 
lunatics  and  idiots  are  still,  out  of  motives  of  mere  parsimony,  kept  in  the- 
General  Mixed  Workhouse,  where  they  mix  freely  with  the  other  inmates,, 
even  with  the  children,  where  they  are  often  the  cause  of  annoyance,, 
sleeplessness  and  disgust  to  their  associates,  and  where  they  themselves 
can  neither  be  scientifically  treated  nor  properly  cared  for.  The  number 
of  certified  lunatics  and  idiots  in  the  General  Mixed  Workhouses  has,  irt 
the  last  fifty  years,  even  increased  from  7,963  in  1859  to  11,151  in  1906. 
Owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  rate,  this  Grant  of  4s.  per  head  per  week 

*  Ihid.,  Qs.  2372, 12485,  14036,  14095,  14857,  24741. 

t  **  With  regard  to  pauper  lunatics  the  present  grant  has,  no  doubt,  secured  a 
great  improvement,  not  only  in  the  lot  of  this  unfortunate  class,  but  also  in  that  of  the 
other  paupers  from  whose  society  they  have  been  removed.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
its  action  in  offering  inducements  to  Boards  of  Guardians  to  send  to  asylums  as 
many  paupers  as  possible,  it  is  stated  that  many  cases  are  now  unnecessaTily 
receiving  asylum  treatment."  (Final  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local 
Taxation  (England  and  Wales)  1901,  p.  82 ;  separate  recommendations  by  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh.)  We  cannot  refrain  from  adding  that  the  practice  by  which,  in 
some  places,  certain  of  the  officers  of  the  Union  obtain  fees  and  emoluments  frorn  all 
cases  in  which  persons  are  certified  to  be  of  unsound  mind,  is  open  to  the  objection 
that  it  offers  an  improper  inducement  to  those  officers  to  get  persons  so  certified. 
We  consider  that  all  such  work  should  be  covered  by  inclnsive  salaries. 

X  The  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Care  and  Control  of  the 
Feeble-minded,  advocating  the  total  withdrawal  from  the  Destitution  Authority  of 
all  the  mentally  defective  of  every  kind,  include  a  proposal  for  the  substitution,  for 
the  present  4s.  grant  for  lunatics  and  idiots,  of  one  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  mentally 
defective  or  epileptic  persons.  (Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Care  and 
Control  of  the  Feeble-minded,  1908,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  337.) 

§  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  2370,  7643,  24741,  25077. 
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has  therefore  failed — and  still  fails — to  get  the  ordinary  Destitution 
Authority  to  see  the  necessity  of  doing  anything  more  than  "  relieve  the 
destitution"  of  the  harmless  lunatic  or  the  village  idiot,  who  accordingly 
remains  in  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse,  to  his  own  hurt  and  the 
annoyance  of  the  other  inmates. 

The  third  detect  of  the  Lunacy  Grant  is  of  another  character.  By  a 
condition,  for  which  we  do  not  see  any  reason  at  all,  the  grant  of  4s.  is 
only  allowed  in  those  cases  in  which  the  weekly  cost  of  the  lunatic's 
maintenance,  after  deducting  sums  recovered  from  relations,  or  otherwise, 
is  not  less  than  this  sum.*  The  result  is  that  if,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
the  asylum  charge  is  12s.  a  week,  a  Board  of  Guardians  is  under  no 
inducement  to  get  relations  to  contribute  more  than  8s.  a  week,  as 
anything  more  than  that  will  not  benefit  the  Board  of  Guardians  or  the 
local  ratepayer.  Nay,  more ;  if  the  relations  pay  a  shilling  or  two  per 
week  more  than  will  just  leave  4s.  to  be  borne  by  the  Union,  the  Union 
will  actually  lose  by  their  liberality,  as  it  will  have  to  bear  the  whole 
balance  itself,  and  will  not  be  able  to  draw  the  4s.  grant.f  The  result  is 
that  the  relations'  contribution  tends  to  be  restricted  as  a  maximum  to 
what  will  just  leave  a  balance  of  4s.  to  be  borne  by  the  public. {  We  have 
ourselves  heard  cases  discussed  by  Boards  of  Guardians  in  which,  for  this 
very  reason,  the  amount  to  be  contributed  by  relations  has  been 
deliberately  restricted.  Incidentally,  this  course  serves  to  maintain  the 
stigma  of  pauperism  in  cases  where  the  lunatic's  estate  or  relations  could 
furnish  the  entire  cost  of  maintenance.  It  is  not  generally  known  that, 
if  this  were  done,  the  patient  would  no  longer  be  classed  as  a  "pauper 
lunatic." 

We  see,  therefore,  that  there  is,  on  several  grounds,  the  most  urgent 
need  for  an  alteration  in  the  Lunacy  Grant.  And  whilst  the  selection  for 
a  special  Grant-in-Aid  of  the  particular  service  of  providing  for  certified 
lunatics  and  idiots  has  led  to  these  equivocal  results,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  so  to  arrange  the  Grants-in-Aid  as  to  encourage  other  developments^ 
which  the  Local  Government  Board  has  been,  for  several  decades,  pressing 
in  vain  on  the  Boards  of  Guardians.  Whilst  wishing  devoutly  to  get  the 
children  out  of  the  General  Mixed  Workhouses,  the  Local  Government 
Board  has  (outside  the  Metropolis)  made  no  suggestion  that  any  Giant 
should  be  made  dependent  on  the  number  of  children  more  properly 
provided  for.  Whilst  striving  continuously  to  get  the  provision  for  the 
sick  brought  more  up  to  the  level  of  contemporary  hospital  administration, 
the  Local  Government  Board  has  (outside  the  Metropolis)  made  none  of 
the  Grants  bear  any  proportion  to  the  expenditure  on  Poor  Law  infirmaries, 
or  the  maintenance  of  the  sick  poor,  nor  made  any  of  them  conditional  on 


*  Ihid.,  Qs.,  305, 1236,  14621-14624,  and  Appendix  No.  XXVII.  (Par.  4)  of  Vol.  I. 

t  '*  Therefore,  when  maintenance  is  lis.  4^d.  per  week,  and  the  Guardians  assess 
the  contributions  by  relatives  at  7s.  6d.  per  week,  the  grant  is  forfeited.  If  they 
make  it  7s.  4|d.,  it  is  allowed."  {Ibid.,  Appendix  No.  XXYII.  (A),  Par.  4,  to 
Yol.  I.) 

t  Ibid.,  Qs.  14621-14624,  14740.  The  imperfections  of  the  Lunacy  Grant  are 
officially  admitted.  "lean  only  account,"  said  Mr.  Davy,  "for  the  fact  that  the 
grant  has  been  allowed  to  remain  as  it  is  by  the  fact  that  there  are  three  bodies 
responsible  for  it ;  I  mean  to  say  the  Home  Office,  the  Lunacy  Commissioners,  and 
the  Local  Government  Board.  If  the  whole  matter  had  been  in  the  hands  of  one 
Department,  I  do  not  think  that  grant  could  have  existed,  because  1  think  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  it  has  resulted  in  a  loss  to  the  ratepayers."  (Eeport  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Care  and  Control  of  the  Feeble-minded,  1908,  Yol.  YIIT., 
p.  283  ;  Statement  by  Mr.  Davy,  Chief  General  Inspector  to  the  Local  Government 
Board.) 
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the  local  arrangements  for  medical  attendance  and  nursing  attaining  what 
its  Inspectors  report  to  be  an  adequate  standard.  The  result,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  that  a  large  proportion  of  Unions  fall,  in  these  respects,  deplorably 
short  of  even  a  decent  provision. 

(iii)  Giving  Authority  to  Central  Control. 

Finally,  we  have  to  consider  these  Grants-ia-Aid  to  the  English  Boards 
of  Guardians  from  the  standpoint  of  their  effect  on  the  suggestions, 
criticisms  and  authoritative  instructions  by  which  the  Central  Authority 
seeks  to  secure  greater  efficiency  and  economy  of  administration.  This, 
indeed,  is  by  far  the  most  important  aspect  of  Grants-in-Aid.    The  verdict 
of  administrative  experience  is  that,  properly  devised,  they  afford  a  basis 
for  the  best  of  all  relations  between  the  National  Government  and  the 
Local  Authorities.    A  century  of  experience  has  demonstrated  that  it  is 
undesirable  for  Local  Authorities  to  be  subject  to  no  administrative  control 
whatsoever   from    a  Central  Authority,  for  them  to  be  left  without 
independent  inspection  or  audit,  without  access  to  centralised  experience 
and  specialist  knowledge,  without  any  enforcement  of  the  minimum 
indispensably  required  for  the  common  weal,  and  without  mitigation  of 
the  stupendous  inequality  of  local  rates  that  complete  autonomy  involves. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  grant  to  a  Government  Department  of  arbitrary 
powers  to  sanction  or  disallow,  or  peremptorily  to  order  this  or  tlwi  is 
felt,  in  this  country,  to  be  derogatory  to  the  independence,  the  dignity  and 
the  spontaneous  activity  of  freely  elected  representatives  of  local  rate- 
payers, spending  their  own  funds.    Such  mandatory  instructions  from  a 
Government  Office  in  Whitehall  can  be  enforced  only  by  cumbrous  legal 
processes ;  and  they  have  proved,  in  practice,  to  give  the  Government 
Department  little  real  po  ver  over  recalcitrant  local  bodies.    It  is  in  vain 
that  Parliament  endows  the  Local  Government  Board  with  ample  statutory 
powers — on  paper — to  compel  typhoid-smitten  Little  Pedlington  to  provide 
itself  with  a  proper  drainage  system  and  water  supply.    Little  Pedlington 
flatly  refuses,  or  stubbornly  neglects  to  do  so.    The  Local  Government 
Board,  for  all  its  paper  powers  of  coercing  Little  Pedlington  by  Mandamus 
or  by  independent  action  in  default,  finds  itself  practically  impotent ;  and 
hundreds  of  Little  Pedlingtons  retain  to  this  day  their  primitive  insanita- 
tion  triumphantly.     Very  difterent  has  been  the   experience   of  the. 
influence  of  a  Central  Authority  wielding  the  instrument  of  a  well-devised 
Grant-in-Aid.    Between  1830  and  1856  there  was  felt  to  be  urgent  need 
of  a  well -organised  constabulary  force  in  the  provincial  boroughs  and 
counties.    By  the  Act  of  1835  Parliament  attempted  to  make  it  compulsory 
on  the  Municipal  Boroughs  to  establish  such  a  force.    In  the  Counties  the 
Justices  were  empowered  to  establish  one.   In  both  Boroughs  and  Counties 
the  constabulary  remained  Aveak  and  inefficient.     By  an  Act  of  1856 
the  establishment  of  an  efficient  force  was  not  only  made  everywhere 
obligatory,  b;it  what  was  far  more  important,  the  Government  agreed  to 
contribute  one-fourth — after  1874,  one-half — of  whatever  expense  the 
locality  incurred  on  its  police  force,  provided  that  the  Home  Office  was 
satisfied,  after  inspection,  that  the  force   was  adequate  and  efficient. 
Under  t\)is  combination  of  pressure  and  inducement,  all  the  provincial 
police  forces  have  steadily  improved,  rapidly  rising,  indeed,  to  a  common 
level  of  adequacy  and  efficiency.    At  every  inspection  the  defects  have 
been  pointed  out  in  a  way  that  could  not  be  ignored.     Tiie  mere 
intimation  that,  unless  these  shortcomings  were,  somehow  or  another, 
remedied  before  the  next  annual  inspection  came  round,  the  Secretary  of 
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State  might  have  to  consider  the  propriety  of  withholding  a  portion  of  the 
grant  (now  the  certificate  without  which  the  Exchequer  Contribution 
cannot  be  paid),  has  usually  sufficed  to  induce  the  Local  Authority— not 
necessarily  next  month,  but  gradually,  in  due  course — to  effect  more  or 
less  of  the  necessary  improvements — not  necessarily  in  exact  compliance 
with  any  Government  pattern,  but  with  the  fullest  sense  of  local 
independence,  exercising  its  own  judgment  in  its  own  way,  and  often 
apparently  on  its  own  initiative.  In  the  course  of  fifty  years,  though  the 
official  criticisms  have  been  incessant,  and  though  the  Home  Office  has  not 
been  afraid,  in,  at  any  rate,  one  bad  case  of  recent  years,  actually  to 
withhold  the  Government  contribution,  it  has  seldom  been  necessary 
to  take  this  course.  Of  legal  proceedings,  by  Mandamus  or  otherwise,  to 
compel  a  recalcitrant  Local  Authority  to  do  what  the  statute  required 
there  has,  in  this  matter  of  providing  a  constabulary  force,  been  no 
question. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  Grants-in-Aid  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
English  Boards  of  Guardians  from  this  point  of  view.    What  authority 
does  this  sum  of  two  and  a  half  millions  annually  give  to  the  suggestions, 
criticisms  and  orders  made  for  the  promotion  of  efficiency  and  economy  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  ?    We  have  to  report  that  in  practically  the 
whole  realm  of  Poor  law  expenditure,  no  use  is  made  of  the  Grants-in- 
Aid,  as  a  means  of  affording  the  much-needed  additional  strength  to  the 
directions  of  the  Central  Authority.     In  this  important  respect,  the 
existing  Grants-in-Aid  are — with  the  partial  exception  of  the  small  sum 
in  respect  of  teachers'  salaries — entirely  useless.    The  two  fixed  Grants 
(amounting  to  £1,350,000)^  and  even  the  4s.  a  week  for  lunatics  and  the 
trifling  recoupment  of  school  fees,  are  made  in  no  way  dependent  on  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  fulfilling,  as  a  whole,  even  their  statutory  obligations, 
let  alone  attending  to  any  criticisms  of  the  Local  Goveinment  Board.*  A 
Board  of  Guardians  may  be  flatly  defying  the  Local  Government  Board — 
refusing  to  build  a  Poor  Law  Infirmary,  when  the  mortality  in  the 
overcrowded  insanitary  Workhouse  is  excessive,  retaining  the  children 
without  segregation  in  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse,  giving  or  refusing 
Outdoor  Kelief  against  the  whole  spirit  of  the  authoritative  Orders, 
stinting  the  Medical  Officer  in  salary  and  drugs,  and  appointing  an 
altogether  inadequate  staff  of  nurses — and  the  Local  Government  Board 
has  nevertheless  unquestioningly  to  watch  a  huge  Grant  being  paid  over, 
amounting  often  to  half  the  total  expenditure  which  is  being  thus  incurred 
in  the  locality  in  defiance  of  its  authoritative  criticism  and  advice.  Thus, 
the  present  Grants-in-Aid  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  stand,  in  this 
respect,  wholly  condemned.    We  can  see  no  justification  whatever  for  the 
community  as  a  whole  having  to  provide  this  large  proportion  of  the 
expenditure  of  Local  Authorities  who,  as  many  Boards  of  Guardians  do, 
deliberately   and  persistently  disobey   the   instructions,   or   flout  the 
authoritative  recommendations  of  the  Central  Authority  which  Parlia- 
ment has  established  in  order  to  get  carried  out  the  policy  decided  on 
by  the  community  as  a  whole.    It  has  become  axiomatic  that,  to  ensure 
progress,  Grants-in-Aid  should  in  all  cases  be  made  dependent  on  efficiency 
of  ad  minis  tration.t     A  locality  that,  to  the  detriment   of  efficiency, 
rebelliously  insists  on  its  own  autonomy,  should,  at  leasts  be  left  to  bear 
its  own  burdens. 

*  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  1831,  5508,  9486,  9564-9569,  11059,  11070, 
11421,  11422,  14807-14814. 

t  Ihid.,  Qs.  6508,  9426,  9564-9569,  11059,  11070, 11-121,  11422, 14807-14814. 
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(b)  The  Metropolis. 

In  the  Metropolis,  the  arrangements  with  regard  to  the  Gran ts-in- Aid 
receivable  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians  are  even  less  satisfactory  than 
elsewhere.  In  addition  to  the  two  fixed  grants,  and  the  4s.  grant  for  lunatics 
and  the  grant  for  teachers  that  we  have  described,  the  Metropolitan 
Boards  of  Guardians  receive  also  what  are,  in  effect,  two  additional 
Gran  ts-in- Aid,  by  the  operation  of  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund* 
and  the  existence  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  By  the  former 
arrangement,  the  cost  of  certain  specified  parts  of  Poor  Law  administration 
in  each  Metropolitan  Union  (the  salaries,  etc.,  of  officers,  the  net  cost  of 
lunatics  in  the  county  asylums,  the  maintenance  of  paupers  other  than 
children  in  the  Workhouse  or  infirmary  to  the  extent  of  5d.  per  day,  the 
maintenance  of  children  in  Poor  Law  schools  or  "  boarded-out,"  the 
erection  as  well  as  the  niaintenarice  of  the  Casual  Wards,!  and  the  whole 
cost  of  medicines  and  surgical  appliances)  were  made  chargeable  to  a 
common  fund,  which  was  provided  annually  by  equal  assessment  according 
to  the  rateable  value  of  each  Union.  This  has  a  two-fold  effect.  To  every 
Union  in  the  Metropolis,  rich  or  poor,  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  a 
Grant-in-Aid  in  respect  of  the  particular  services  charged  on  the  fund, 
each  Board  of  Guardians  being  credited  with  more,  if  it  develops  those 
particular  services  rather  than  other  services.  But  as  the  fund  is  raised 
by  precepts  on  all  the  Unions  according  to  rateable  value,  the  two- thirds 
of  the  Unions  that  are  relatively  poor  receive  an  actual  subvention  of 
some  £400,000  a  year  in  aid  of  their  general  funds  and  in  relief  of  their 
local  rates.  The  total  amount  charged  on  the  Common  Poor  Fund  now 
approaches  one  and  three-quarter  millions  sterling  annuaUy,  being  one- 
third  of  the  total  expenditure  in  the  Metropolis  under  the  Poor  Law. 
Much  the  same  financial  effect  is  produced  by  the  existence  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  an  independent  Poor  Law  Authority  which 
maintains,  not  only  asylums  for  pauper  idiots,  and  schools  for  pauper 
children  suffering  from  ringworm,  ophthalmia,  etc.,  but  also  hospitals  for 
infectious  diseases,  maintenance  in  which  is  now,  by  statute,  not  deemed 
Poor  Law  relief.  As  the  expenditure  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board, 
now  exceeding  a  million  a  year,  is  now,  in  effect,  all  levied  on  the  Unions 
in  proportion  to  their  rateable  value,  and  nob  in  proportion  to  the  use  that 
they  severally  make  of  its  various  institutions, {  these  institutions  are,  in 
effect,  open  to  Boards  of  Guardians  gratuitously;  that  is  to  say,  no  Dnion 
and  no  Board  of  Guardians  pays  more  because  it  sends  more  cases.  Thus, 
to  the  extent  that  they  relieve  each  particular  Board  of  Guardians  of  the 
cost  of  maintaining  pauper  idiots,  pauper  children,  or  patients  in  the 
infectious  diseases  hospitals  who  would  otherwise  be  paupers,  the  existence 
of  these  virtually  free  institutions  is  equivalent  to  a  Grant-in-Aid,  though 
at  the  expense  of  the  London  ratepayers  generally,  to  that  Board  of 
Guardians  for  these  particular  services. 


*  Ibid.,  Qs.  .310-313,  3413,  3418,  4623,  14817-14880,  and  Appendices  No.  XXVII. 
(A),  and  XXVIII.  to  Vol.  I. 
t  Ibid.,  Q.  14817. 

t  We  omit  minor  complications,  of  which  there  are  many.  Thus  the  Boards 
of  Guardians  are  charged  by  the  Metropolitan  Asjlums  Board  so  much  per  patient 
belonging  to  the  Union,  and  they  actually  pay  these  amounts.  But  fis  the  amount  so 
paid  by  each  Union  is  charged  to  the  Common  Poor  Fund  the  financial  effect  to  each 
Union  is  (at  the  cost  of  much  unnecessary  book-keeping)  precisely  the  same  as  if  no 
charge  were  made.    {Ibid.,  Qs.  14706-14711.) 
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The  effect  of  these  elaborate,  implicated  and  very  extensive  Grants-in- 
Aid  upon  the  finances  of  the  Metropolitan  Boards  of  Guardians  can  only 
be  described  as  extraordinary.  They  amount,  in  the  aggregate,  to  no  less 
than  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  Poor  Law  expenditure  of  the  Metropolis.* 

(i)  The  Relief  to  the  Local  Ratepayers. 

Taking  the  various  Grants-in-Aid  together,!  the  relief  thereby  afforded 
to  the  local  ratepayer  in  the  different  Unions  varied  in  1907-8  from  as 
much  as  3s.  5d.  in  the  £  in  St.  George's  in-the  East,  2s.  4d.  in  the  £  in 
Bethnal  Green,  over  2s,  in  the  £  in  Stepney,  and  Is.  9d.  in  the  £  in 
Poplar,  down  to  practically  nothing  in  Wandsworth  and  Hammersmith. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Grants-in-Aid  to  half-a-dozen  of  the  Metropolitan 
Unions,  whilst  financially  assisting  certain  forms  of  relief  as  compared 
with  others,  resulted  (owing  to  the  "  equalisation  "  provisions)  in  a  positive 
increase  of  the  Poor  Rate,  which  involved  an  additional  charge  of  a  few 
pence  in  the  pound,  and  in  the  City  of  London  Union  of  as  much  as  7d.  in 
the  £.  The  Boards  of  Guardians  of  St.  Saviour's,  South wark,  St.  Pancras, 
and  Bethnal  Green,  find  themselves  bearing  locally  less  than  a  quarter  of 
what  (apart  from  their  fixed  quota  to  the  Common  Poor  Fund)  they 
themselves  spend  in  Poor  Relief,  whilst  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the 
City  of  London  Union  bears  a  burden  equal  to  the  cost  of  all  the  Poor 
Relief  that  it  dispenses.  The  Rate  that  has  actually  to  be  levied  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  the  different  unions  (in  addition  to  a  uniform  9d.  in 
the  £  for  the  Common  Poor  Fund  and  5d.  in  the  £  for  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board)  varies  from  less  than  2d.  in  the  £  in  the  Westminster 
Union  and  less  than  4d.  in  the  £  in  the  Paddington,  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  and  Hampstead  Unions,  up  to  as  much  as  Is.  6d.  in  the  £  in 
Hammersmith,  Is.  8d.  in  the  £  in  Mile  End  Old  Town  and  St.  George's-in- 
the-East,  and  to  as  much  as  2s.  6d.  in  the  £  in  Poplar — even  after  Puplar 
has  been  aided  to  the  extent  of  Is.  9d.  in  the  £. 

(ii)  Discrimination  in  Favour  of  Desirable  Expenditure, 

Turning  now  to  the  influence  exercised  by  these  Grants  in  encouraging 
or  discouraging  particular  services  or  forms  of  relief,  we  notice  that  the 
throwing  upon  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  of  the  cost  of  all  the 
Poor  Law  officers  and  fivepence  per  day  per  adult  indoor  pauper,  including 
those  in  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries,  and  the  omission  of  any  similar 
subvention  to  Outdoor  Relief,  affords  a  considerable  encouragement  to 
Indoor  as  compared  with  Outdoor  Relief.J  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
this  result  in  the  abstract,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
largely  due  to  this  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  Grants-in-Aid  that  the 
Metropolitan  Boards  of  Guardians  have  been  induced  to  incur  enormous 
expenses  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  gigantic  Workhouses  and 
Poor  Law  Infirmaries,  and  that  the  whole  cost  of  Poor  Relief  in  London, 
however  computed — whether  per  pauper,  per  head  of  population  or  per  £ 
of  rateable  value — is  proportionately  far  in  excess  of  that  incurred  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Kingdom.  §    Similarly,  the  placing  upon  the  Fund  of 


*  Ibid.,  Q.  14825,  and  Appendix  No.  XXYIII.  (Par.  57)  to  Yol.  I. 
t  Leaving  aside  the  rate  of  between  5d.  and  6d.  in  the  £,  levied  practically  on  all 
Unions  alike  for  the  common  charges  of  the  ]\tetropolitan  Asylums  Board. 
t  Ibid.,  Qs,  14674,  14794. 

§  Ibid.,  Qa.  1572,  1673,  and  Appendix  No.  II.  to  Vol.  I. 
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the  whole  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  Poor  Law  Schools,  and  refusing  all 
subvention  to  children  in  the  Workhouse,  whilst  distinctly  discouraging 
the  retention  of  children  in  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse,  has  greatlj^ 
promoted  the  development  in  the  Metropolitan  Unions  of  the  most  costly 
of  all  the  alternative  methods  of  providing  for  the  children,  namely,  the 
residential  school.*  It  is  a  minor  consequence  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
Metropolitan  Grants  in- Aid  that  they  actually  discourage  the  provision  of 
proper  accommodation  for  children  wlio  are  sick.  As  the  Poor  Law 
infirmaries  are  technically  Workhouses,  the  establishment  in  these  institu- 
tions of  the  most  ideal  ward  for  sick  children  brings  no  Grant,  whilst  if 
the  sick  children  are  sent  to,  or  retained  in,  the  Poor  Law  residential 
schools,  where  they  ought  not  to  be,  the  whole  of  their  cost  is  borne  by 
the  Common  Fund.f  Finally,  we  may  observe  that  the  effect  of  the 
Grants-in-Aid  in  actually  restricting  the  contributions  of  relatives,  that 
we  have  already  described  outside  the  Metropolis  in  the  case  of  the 
Lunacy  Grant,  is  seen  in  London  to  operate  over  the  whole  field  of  indoor 
pauperism.  Instead  of  allowing  each  Board  of  Guardians  to  retain,  for 
the  benefit  of  its  own  ratepayers,  whatever  sums  could  be  recovered  from 
relations  of  paupers  in  the  Workhouse,  Poor  Law  Infirmaries  and 
residential  schools — which  would  seem  to  be  the  course  most  calculated 
to  encourage  the  exaction  of  such  contributions— all  such  contributions 
have  now  to  be  credited  to  the  Common  Poor  Fund,  in  which  the 
pecuniary  interest  of  any  particular  Union  is  small  and  scarcely  noticeable. 
The  result,  we  are  told,  is  to  check  the  efforts  that  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
might  otherwise  make  to  exact  contributions  where  these  ought  to  be 
paid.:|:  The  throwing  upon  the  Fund  of  the  whole  expense  of  the  Casual 
Wards  and  of  the  relief  of  Vagrants  has  the  effect  of  discouraging  any 
particular  Board  of  Guardians  from  attempting,  by  the  maintenance  of  a 
strict  regimen,  to  deter  persons  from  applying  to  its  Casual  Ward ;  and 
at  the  same  time  does  nothing  to  discourage  any  Board  from  maintaining 
so  lax  a  regimen  as  to  attract  to  its  Casual  Ward  as  many  Vagrants  as  it 
will  hold.  The  arrangements  for  persons  of  unsound  mind  amount,  in 
effect,  to  relieving  each  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  whole  cost  of  this  class 
of  paupers,  and  throwing  the  cost  upon  London  as  a  whole,  provided  they 
:are  sent,  either  as  lunatics  to  the  asylums  of  the  London  County  Council 
or,  as  imbeciles  or  idiots,  to  those  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 
There  is,  accordingly,  a  great  encouragement  to  get  these  paupers  (and  any 
others  whom  the  doctors  can  be  induced  to  certify  as  of  unsound  mind)  out 
of  the  Workhouses,§  but  no  encouragement  to  any  proper  discrimination 
between  those  who  should  be  sent  to  the  institutions  of  the  London 
County  Council  and  those  who  should  be  sent  to  the  institutions  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  with  the  result  that,  whilst  all  Metropolitan 
Boards  of  Guardians  get  what  seems  to  be  an  unduly  large  proportion  of 


*  Ibid,,  Qs.  14671-14673. 

t  Ihid.,  Qs.  14661,  14652,  14328,  and  Appendix  No.  XXVIII.  (Par.  27)  to  Vol.  I. 
It  is  one  of  the  minor  absurdities  that  those  Unions  which  have  combined  to  form 
"  Sick  Asylum  Districts,"  maintaining  a  joint  infirmary  called  a  "sick  asylum," 
can  charge  children  in  it  to  the  Common  Poor  Fund,  even  though  there  is  no 
separate  children's  ward,  whereas  those  Unions  which  provide  the  best  possible 
accommodation  in  a  separate  Infirmary  cannot  do  so.    {Ihid.,  Q.  14528.) 

I  Ibid.,  Qs.  14653-14658, 14763-14768, 14821-14825,  and  Appendix  No.  XXVII.  (A), 
Par.  23,  to  Vol.  I.    The  total  amount  recovered  from  relations,  and  from  the  property 
and  repayments  of  the  paupers  themselves,  for  the  whole  Metropolis,  was,  in  1902- 
1903,  only  £22,083,  or  only  slightly  over  Id.  for  every  £  expended. 
§  Ibid,,  Qs.  14857-14861. 


their  Workhouse  inmates  certified  as  persons  of  unsound  mind,*  some  of 
tjiem  class  these  predominantly  as  lunatics  and  others  predominantly,  as 
imbeciles  or.  idiots.  .        lijui;  c.:C  /iij^aii  -xo  .jjtio-/^  si  ';O0,l:-t-^^  u.? 

(iii)  Giving  Authority  to  Central  Control. 

On  the  most  important  point  of  all,  the  extent  to  which  the  Grants-in- 
Aid  enable  due  control  to  be  exercised  over  the  expenditure,  the  position 
in  the  iVietropolis  is,  with  regard  to  one  of  the  Grants,  a  shade  better  than 
elsewhere.  The  fact  that  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
is  required  to  the  charging  of  any  item  to  the  Common  Poor  Fund,  would 
seem,  in  theory,  to  give  that  Department  an  opportunity  for  exercising 
a  really  effective  control  over  all  the  branches  of  expenditure  charged 
to  the  Fund.  So  far  as  the  m.atter  is  not  governed  by  statute,  it  would 
seem  as  if,  by  3-efusirig  to  sanction  the  charging  to  the  Fund  of  officers' 
salaries  otherwise  than  according  to  the  scale  which  it  prescribed,  or  of 
the  cost  of  any  Casual  Ward  not  maintained  in  exact  accordance  with  its 
regulations,  or  of  the  five-pence  per  day  each  for  indoor  paupei  s  in  any 
workhouse  that  is  overcrowded,  the  Local  Government  Board  ought  to 
be  able,  in  the  Metropolis,  to  attach  a  sanction  to  its  instructions  and 
suggestions  that  is  elsewhere  lacking.  We  cannot  say  that  we  iire 
convinced  that  the  Local  Government  Board  has  made  the  fullest  use 
of  the  power  which  its  control  of  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund 
affords.!  However  disobedient  and  recalcitrant  during  all  these  pa>t 
forty  years  has  been  a  Metropolitan  Board  of  Guardians,  however 
scandalously  overcrowded  and  insanitary  its  Workhouse,  however  gross 
the  scandal  of  its  "  barrack  school,"  however  harsh  or  however  lavish  it^ 
policy  of  Outdoor  Relief,  however  lax  its  Casual  Ward,  however  deficient 
its  arrangements  for  the  sick  poor,  never  once— as  Sir  Hugh  Owen 
informed  us — has  the  Local  Government  Board  made  use  of  the  "power 
entrusted  to  it  by  statute  of  declaring  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  he  in 
default,  and  of  withholding  its  share  of  the  Common  Poor  Fund.% 
Whether  by  reason  of  some  defect  in  the  regulations,  or  of  some  defect 
of  organisation  in  the  Local  Government  Board  itself,  it  is  clear  that 
practically  no  use  has  been  made  of  the  potent  instrument  of  Grants-in- 
Aid  as  a  means  of  giving  authority  to  the  central  control  that,  on  paper, 
exists.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  so  enormous  a  proportion  of  the 
expenditure  of  Metropolitan  Boards  of  Guardians  is  borne  otherwise  than 
by  the  rates  that  they  themselves  impose,  and  that  the  conditions  of  most 
of  the  subventions  received  by  them  are  so. framed  as  to  give  no  control 
to  the  Authority  by  which  they  are  paid,  will  unquestionably  have  had 
an  even  greater  effect  in  encouraging  lavish  expenditure  than  is  elsewhere 
the  case.§  On  all  counts,  therefore,  the  present  arrangements  for  the 
Gran ts-in- Aid  of  the  Metropolitan  Boards  of  Guardians — good  as  they 
were  in  their  intention^ — must  be  condemned  as  nothing  short  of  fantastic 
in  their  absurdities,  and  grossly  inequitable  in  their  results. 


*  We  must  note  again  here  the  undesirability  of  the  existing  arrangements  under 
which  Medical  OflBcers  have,  in  the  fee  which  they  receive  for  examining  each  case, 
a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  getting  as  rnany  persons  brought  before  them  as  possible 
as  being  presumably,  of  unsound  mind.  We  think  that  payment  by  inclusive  salary 
should  as  soon  as  possible  be  substituted. 

t  See,  for  instance,  I&ic^..  Qs.  14639-146^3,  14712^14715,  14771^14776,  14779-14788; 
X  Hid,,  Qs.  14818-14820.  §  Ihid.,  Q.  14/91. 
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(c)  Scotland. 

The  Grants-in-Aid  of  the  Parish  Councils  in  Scotland,  which  amount 
to  £244,000  a  year,  or  nearly  one- fifth  of  the  total  expenditure  connected 
with  the  Poor  Law,  are,  in  many  respects,  analogous  to  those  of  Boards 
of  GuariJians  in  England  and  Wales. 

Grants  in  Aid  of  the  Expenditure  of  Parish  Councils 


iN^  Scotland. 

Grant. 

Amount  in  1907-8. 

Fixed  Grant  to  Parish  Councils  in  respect  of  the  deficiency 
in  the  Poor  Kates  arising  from  the  operations  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Rates  (Scotland)  Act,  1896. 

Relief  of  Rates  Grant  (total  fixed)        .          .          -  . 

Poor  Law  Medical  Relief  Grant  (total  fixed)       -          -  - 

Lunacy  Grant  (total  fixed)         .          .          -          -  . 

£ 

68,500 

60,000 
20,000 
115,600 

Total         -          -          -  . 

244,000 

There  is  the  same  kind  of  fixed  Grant  in  respect  of  the  deficiency  of 
revenue  arising  from  the  operation  of  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  a  Grant 
which,  as  in  England  and  Wales,  is  now  essentially  one  in  aid  of  the 
expenditure  general^.  There  is  a  second  Grant  of  £-50,000  made  in 
relief  of  the  local  rates,  and  distributed  among  the  Parish  Councils,  and 
thereby  differing  from  all  the  Grants  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland, 
partly  in  proportion  to  their  valuation  and  partly  in  proportion  to  their 
population.  This,  too,  so  far  as  any  relation  to  the  Parish  Council 
expenditure  is  concerned,  is  a  fixed  Grant.  There  are  two  other  Grants, 
now  received,  like  those  of  England  and  Wales,  out  of  the  Local  Taxation 
Account,  which,  though  fixed  in  total  for  Scotland  as  a  whole,  are  allotted 
among  the  Parish  Councils  in  proportion  to  their  expenditure  on  particular 
services.  Thus,  the  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief  Grant  of  £20,000  a  year 
is  annually  distributed  among  such  Parish  Councils  as  have  complied 
with  the  prescribed  regulations,  which  include  the  appointment  of  legally 
qualified  medical  officers  at  fixed  salaries,  and  the  expenditure  of  at  least 
a  prescribed  minimum  amount  on  Medical  Relief.  The  Grant  is  distributed 
in  such  a  way  as  first  to  defray  practically  half  the  cost  of  the  trained 
sick-nursing  in  Poor-houses,  and  then  to  be  shared  pro  rata  according  to 
the  total  expenditure  of  the  various  parishes  on  Medical  Relief.  This 
comes,  in  effect,  to  a  Grant  to  each  Parish  Council  of  about  one  quarter 
of  its  expenditure  on  that  service.  Similarly,  the  Lunacy  Grant,  fixed 
at  £115,500,  is  shared  among  all  the  Parish  Councils  pro  rata,  according 
to  the  total  net  expenditure  incurred  on  the  maintenance  of  pauper 
lunatics,  not  exceeding  8s.  per  week.  This  comes,  in  effect,  to  a  Grant 
to  each  Parish  Council  of  about  two-fifths  of  its  expenditure  on  pauper 
lunatics. 

We  have  now  to  consider  what  is  the  result  of  this  system  of  Grants- 
in-Aid  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Scottish  Parish  Councils,  in  the  three 
ways  of  reducing  the  burden  on  the  ratepayer,  encouraging  one  service 
rather  than  another,  and  strengthening  the  influence  for  efiftciency  of  the 
Central  Authority. 
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(i)  The  Relief  to  the  Local  Ratepayers. 

We  note,  to  begin  with,  the  same  extraordinary  diversity  and  inequality 
in  the  relief  afforded  to  the  local  ratepayers  as  in  England  and  Wales, 
l)ut  carried  even  to  greater  extremes,  as  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  has 
pointed  out  "  One  Scottish  parish  may  by  some  fortunate  circumstance 
have  within  its  boundaries  an  amount  of  rateable  property  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  needs,  while  another  may  be  composed  of  property 
which  represents  a  taxable  capacity  inadequate  for  the  barest  needs  of 
civilisation.  For  instance,  the  parish  of  Temple,  in  Midlothian,  has  a 
gross  valuation  of  over  £44  to  each  inhabitant,  whilst  Barvas,  in  Ross 
and  Cromarty,  has  only  9s.  per  inhabitant,  and  Id.  rate  will,  therefore, 
produce  nearly  100  times  as  much  per  inhabitant  in  Temple  as  in 
Barvas."*  This  inequality  is  frequently  not  mitigated,  but  actually 
increased,  by  the  distribution  of  the  subventions  from  the  National 
Exchequer.  To  quote  again  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  :  "The  parish  of 
Ettrick,  in  Selkirk,  which  is  almost  wholly  agricultural,  has  an  assessable 
-value  of  nearly  £20  per  inhabitant,  and  is,  in  this  respect,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  parishes  in  Scotland.  Its  expenditure  upon  Poor  Relief  is 
equal  to  9s.  4d.  per  inhabitant,  an  amount  which  is  considerably  above 
the  average  for  the  whole  of  Scotland,  but  which,  owing  to  the  high 
assessable  value,  would  involve  a  rate  of  less  than  6d.  in  the  £,  even 
if  it  received  no  assistance  from  central  funds  whatever.  Notwithstanding 
these  circumstances  it  receives  grants  (including  those  under  the  Agri- 
*cultural  Rates,  &c..  Act)  from  the  Local  Taxation  Account,  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  more  than  one-half  of  its  expenditure,  and  representing 
3s.  Id.  per  inhabitant — one  of  the  largest  amounts,  if  not  the  largest 
amount,  throughout  Scotland.  Of  the  total  it  appears  that  about  one- 
quarter,  or  Is.  2d.  per  inhabitant,  is  derived  from  the  'grant  in  relief 
of  parochial  rates,'  and  with  this  and  the  other  grants  the  Poor  Rate  is 
r-educed  to  less  than  3d.  in  the  £. 

"  The  parish  of  Old  Monkland  (Lanark),  which  is  partly  within  the 
burgh  of  Coatbridge,  has  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  assessable  value 
|)er  inhabitant  possessed  by  Ettrick,  and  administers  its  Poor  Relief  much 
more  economically,  having  an  expenditure  equal  only  to  4s.  2d.  per 
Inhabitant,  or  less  than  one  half  of  the  amount  spent  in  Ettrick.  But 
aiot withstanding  the  more  restricted  resources  and  greater  economy  in 
Old  Monkland,  the  parish  only  receives  grants  amount! Jig  to  8d.  per 
inhabitant,  a  sum  which  is  only  just  over  one-half  of  the  amount  granted 
to  Ettrick  under  the  head  of  '  relief  of  rates '  alone,  and  is  left  with 

rate  of  8|d.  in  the  £."■{■ 

Since  the  date  of  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh's  Report,  the  inequalities 
tseem  to  have  become  even  more  extreme.  There  are  more  than  fifty  parishes 
in  Scotland  to-day  in  which  the  result  of  the  Government  Grants,  quite 
irrespective  of  parish  property  or  "  mortifications,"  church  collections  or 
voluntary  contributions,  is  to  relieve  the  local  ratepayer  of  more  than 
one-half  of  the  burden  of  Poor  Relief — in  nearly  a  dozen  cases  going  so 
far  as  to  enable  a  Poor  Rate  on  occupiersj  to  be  entirely  dispensed  with. 


*  Final  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation  (Scotland),  1902,  p.  83. 
=(ilecommendations  by  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  and  Lord  Blair  Balfour), 
t  Ibid.,  p.  37. 

%  In  Scotland,  one-half  of  the  amount  required  is  levied  from  owners,  and  the  other 
half  (less  the  amount  of  the  Agricultural  Rates  Grant)  is  levied  from  occupiers. 
Owing  principally  to  losses  by  empties  and  exemptions  on  the  ground  of  poverty,  the 
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On  the  other  hand  the  ratepaj^ers  of  the  little  parish  of  Glendevon 
(Perthsl)ire)  only  got,  in  1903-7,  £1  in  Government  Grants  towards  their 
expenditure  of  £32  ;  those  of  Stranraer  (Wigtonshire)  only  £126  towards 
an  expenditure  of  £1,283;  those  of  Blan tyie  (Lanarkshire)  only  £492 
towards  an  expenditure  of  £4,720  ;  whilst  those  of  Glasgow,  Leith  and 
Aberdeen  on  the  one  hand,  and  Polwarth  (Berwickshire),  Dalziel  (Lanark- 
shire) and  Kirkintilloch  (Dumbartonshire)  on  the  other,  found  themselves: 
relieved  only  to  the  extent  of  one-seventh  or  one-eighth  of  their  respective- 
burdens.  As  a  consequence  it  may  occasionally  happen  that  in  a  particular 
year  a  fortunate  Parish  Council  may  need  to  levy  no  Poor  Rates  at  all, 
either  on  owners  or  occupiers,  as  was  actually  the  case  with  the  Dunsyre 
(Lanarkshire)  Parish  Council,  though  without  either  ''mortifications"  or 
voluntary  collections,  in  1906-7,  whilst  nine  other  parishes  had  no  rate  on 
occupiers  and  only  a  fraction  of  a  penny  on  owners ;  and  whilst  hundreds 
of  other  parishes  found  their  Poor  Rates  reduced  to  only  a  few  farthings 
or  a  few  pence  in  the  £,  the  Parish  Council  of  Barra  (Inverness-shire) 
had  a  Poor  Rate  of  9s.  6d.  in  the  £  (4s.  2d.  on  owners  and  5s.  4d.  on 
occupiers) ;  that  of  Lochs  (Ross  and  Cromaity)  one  of  12s.  3d.  in  the  £ 
(5s.  9d.  on  owners  and  6s.  6d.  on  occupiers);  that  of  Barvas  in  the  same 
county  one  of  13s.  8d.  in  the  £  (5s.  8d.  on  owners  and  8s.  on  occupiers).* 
Such  stupendous  inequalities,  dependent  as  they  are  on  the  assessable 
value  of  the  parishes,!  bear  no  relation  to  the  relative  population,  area,  or 
industrial  character  of  the  parish — still  less,  to  the  economy  or  efficiency 
of  the  Parish  Council — and  need  only  to  be  stated  to  be  condemned. 

(ii)  Discrimination  in  Favour  of  Desirable  Expenditure. 

:i  With  regard  to  the  encouragementof  particular  services  or  particular  form-? 
of  relief  rather  than  others,  we  may  note  that.  In  Scotland,  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  total  Grants-in-Ald  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Parish  Councils 
is  framed  so  as  to  achieve  this  end  than  is  the  case  with  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  in  England  and  Wales.  Of  the  total  sum  of  £244,000,  more  than 
half  Is  accounted  for  by  the  Lunacy  Grant  of  £1 15,500  and  the  Medical  Relief 
Grant  of  £20,000.  The  Lunacy  Grant,  which  began  in  1875,  is  so  framed  as 
to  encourage  the  certification  of  paupers  as  being  of  unsound  mind,  as  the 
larger  the  proportion  of  lunatics  among  its  paupers,  the  larger  is  the 
Grant-ln-Aid  that  the  Parish  Council  receives.  It  Is  not  without  signi- 
ficance that  the  lunatic  poor,  who,  between  1868  and  1875,  had  remained 
nearly  stationary  at  between  1*8  and  1*9  per  1,000  of  the  population, 
have,  since  the  year  in  which  the  Lunacy  Grant  was  first  payable^ 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  the  proportion  rising  from  1*9  in  1875  to 
no  fewer  than  3*1  in  1907  per  1,000  of  the  population.  Whereas,  in 
1875,  only  64  out  of  eveiy  1,000  paupers  were  certi6ed  as  of  unsound 
mind,  there  were,  in  1907,  no  fewer  than  139  out  of  every  1,000  So 


assessable  valuation  of  occupiers  is  usually  smaller  than  that  of  owners,  and  hence 
the  I'ate  in  the  pound  often  has  to  be  higher. 

*  For  all  these  statistics  see  Thirteenth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Local  GoTernment 
Board  for  Scotland  (Gd.  4142),  19  J7,  pp.  153-193.  The  total  rates  of  Barra  in  1905-1906 
went  up  to  17s.  lid.  in  the  £  ;  see  Eeports  ...  on  the  Burden  of  the  existing  Kates 
-and  the  .  .  .  Position  of  the  Outer  Hebrides  (Cd.  3014),  1906. 

t  "  It  is  somewhat  anomalous  that  at  least  three  of  the  present  grants  arc  still 
distributed,  wholly  or  in  part,  in  direct  proportion  to  valuation.  This  system 
imdouhtedly  results  in  the  granting  of  greater  relief  io  tveallhy  districts  than  to  poorer 
districts,  and  we  trust  thatit  willnot  again  be  adopted  in  any  amendment  or  extension 
of  the  grants."  (Final  Eeport  of  the  Boyal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation  (Scotland), 
1902,  p.  43.    Ee commendations  by  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  etc.)  ^ 
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certified.*  This  Lunacy  Grant  is  not,  as  it  is  in  England  and  Wales, 
payable  only  for  such  persons  of  unsound  mind  as  are  maintained  in 
lunatic  asylums  ;  but  is  payable  for  all  persons  of  unsound  mind  main- 
tained by  the  Parish  Councils,  whether  in  asylums,  in  Poorhouses,  or 

boarded-out,"  with  regard  to  whom  the  General  Board  of  Lunacy  are 
satisfied  that  proper  care  and  treatment  are  afforded.  Notwithstanding 
this  payment  of  the  Lunacy  Grant  for  lunatics  still  retained  in  the  General 
Mixed  Poorhouse,  to  which  there  is  so  much  objection,  we  must,  in  fairness, 
record  that  the  General  Board  of  Lunacy  insists  on  there  being  separate 
"licensed  wards,"  and  that  a  much  smaller  proportion  than  in  England 
and  Wales  of  the  pauper  lunatics — in  fact  only  782  out  of  the  15,031 — 
are  so  retained  in  Scotland,  partly,  perhaps,  because  2,771  are  "  boarded 
out."    We  may  entirely  accept  the  evidence  that  has  be^n  given  that 

the  result  of  the  Grant,"  under  the  watchful  supervision  and  the 
incessant  suggestions  for  amendment  of  the  General  Board  of  Lunacy, 
"  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  care  of  the  insane."f  But  we  think 
it  objectionable  that,  owing  to  the  selection  of  this  one  section  of  the 
pauper  host  for  a  heavy  Grant-in -Aid,  there  should  be  so  great  a  tempta- 
tion offered  to  Parish  Councils  to  get  poor  persons  certified  as  of  unsound 
mind.J 

The  Medical  Relief  Grant  has  less  equivocal  features.  Here  indeed,  as 
in  the  English  Police  Grant,  we  have  an  example  of  a  Grant-in-Aid 
operating  —  because  framed  upon  sensible  lines  —  in  such  a  way  as 
enormously  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  service  selected  for  encourage- 
ment.! By  means  of  the  deliberately  contrived  scale  of  minimum  expendi- 
ture on  the  medical  service,  as  well  as  the  requirement  (  which  had  not 
been  embodied  in  any  statute  as  to  Poor  Kelief)  that  there  should  be  a 
salaried  doctor,  which  alone  entitled  a  Parish  Council  to  participate  in  the 
Grant,  its  distribution  was  prevented  from  being  merely  a  dole  to  the 
ratepayer.  By  making  the  Grant  to  each  Parish  Council  not  in  proportion 
to  its  population  or  valuation  bub  directly  proportionate  to  its  own  actual 
expenditure  on  Medical  Eelief,  with  an  additional  bonus  for  the  provision 
of  trained  sick  nursing  in  the  Poorhouses,  the  Central  Authority  effected 
"  an  immediate  and  lasting  improvement  in  the  administration  of  Poor 
Law  Medical  Relief,  outdoor  and  indoor,"  from  one  end  of  Scotland 
to  another.  "  By  means  of  the  Grant,  a  system  of  trained  sick  nursing 
has  been  established  in  Poorhouses ;  schools  of  training  Poor  Law  nurses 
have  come  into  existence ;  and  recently  the  system  has  culminated  in  State 
Certification  of  Poorhouse  Nurses  after  three  years'  training  and  a  high 


*  Thirteenth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland, 
1907,  p.  xi. 

t  Memorandum  .  .  .  relating  to  Exchequer  Contributions  towards  Expenditure 
on  Poor  Relief. 

X  Here,  again,  we  must  note  that  it  is  objectionable  that  the  officers  of  the  Parish 
Councils  should  find  it  a  source  of  extra  emolument  to  get  a  pauper  certified  as  of 
unsound  mind.  In  some  parishes  the  Medical  Officers  get  no  fees  for  lunacy 
certificates;  in  others  they  got  half  a  guinea  each;  in  others,  again,  a  guinea,  but 
only  in  the  cases  of  persons  belonging  to  other  parishes.  (Report  of  Departmental 
Committee  ...  on  Poor  Law  Medical  Eelief  (Scotland),  Cd.  2022,  1904,  Vol.  II., 
Qs.  3430-3*32,  4:383-4399.) 

§  As  to  the  Medical  Eelief  Grant,  see  Eeport  of  the  Departmental  Committee  .  .  . 
on  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief  (Scotland)  (Cd.  2022),  1904,  Vols.  I.  and  II. ;  Memorandum 
.  .  .  relating  to  Exchequer  Contributions  towards  Expenditure  on  Poor  Relief  ; 
Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation,  1899,  Yol.  III.,  p.  295  ;  Final  Report 
(Scotland),  1902,  pp.  15-18. 
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class  examination.  The  whole  system  of  Indoor  Medical  Eelief  has  thuK 
been  greatly  improved."  It  is  interesting  to  find  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  Scotland  itself  making  it  a  matter  for  congratulation — very 
natural,  if  rather  prematurely  optimistic — "  that  the  best  Pooi house  sick, 
w^ards  are  now  as  well  staffed  as  the  wards  of  any  first-class  general 
hospital."* 

Unfortunately,  the  Medical  Relief  Grant  has  one  accidental  defect.  In. 
1889,  when  this  Grant  was,  with  others,  merged  in  the  Local  Taxation 
Account,  it  was  provided^  that  it  should  be  distributed  according  to  the 
scale  and  regulations  then  in  force.  This  statutory  enactment  has  had  the 
unintended  effect  of  stereotyping  the  regulations  of  twenty  years  ago,  so 
that  certain  parishes  are  now  unfairly  excluded  from  participation  in  the 
Grant,  and,  moreover,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  enlarge  its  scope  so  as  ta 
encourage  such  new  developments  as  salaried  nurses  for  the  Outdoor  poor 
and  probationer  nurses  in  the  Poorhouses,  or  to  amend  certain  technical 
defects  which  experience  has  revealed.  J  What  is  required  is  merely  to. 
enable  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland  to  levise  the  scale  and 
the  regulations  from  time  to  tinrse.g 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  no  other  branch  of  the  Scottish  Poor  Law 
than  Lunacy  and  Medical  Relief,  have  the  Grants-in-Aid  been  made  to 
work  an  equally  beneficent  improvement.  Thus  there  is  no  financial 
encouragement  to  the  Scottish  Parish  Councils,  as  there  is  to  the  London 
Boards  of  Guardians,  to  provide  for  their  pauper  children  otherwise  tha» 
in  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse  or  Poorhouse.  The  result  is  that — 
notwithstanding  the  prevalent  belief  that  Scottish  pauper  children  ar& 
nearly  all  "  boarded-out " — there  are  to  be  found  in  the  Poorhouses  of 
Scotland  at  any  time,  a  very  large  proportion  of  children  under  sixteen^ 
numbering,  indeed,  on  March  31st,  1906,  no  fewer  than  1,845  ;|1  whilst  in, 
London,  with  a  greater  population  and  a  greater  amount  of  pauperism,  but 
under  the  operation  of  financial  encouragement  of  the  removal  of  children- 
from  the  Workhouse,  there  were  on  March  31st,  1906,  only  174  childreD. 
under  sixteen  in  the  Workhouses  (other  than  sick),  and  only  965  in  the 
sick  wards  of  Workhouses,  making  only  1,139  in  the  General  Mixed 
Workhouses  altogether. 

(iii)  Giving  Authority  to  Central  Control. 
Passing  now  to  the  third  eff*ect  of  Grants-in-Aid,  the  extent  to  whicb 
they  strengthen,  in  the  interests  of  efficiency  and  economy,  the  influence- 
of  the  Central  Authority,  we  need  add  little  to  what  we  have  already  said 
Half  the  total  Grants  are,  as  we  have  seen,  flung  out  in  such  a  way  as  to~^ 
do  nothing  to  improve  the  relationship  of  the  Local  Government  Board 

*  Memorandum  .  .  .  relating  to  Exchequer  Contributions  towards  Expenditure 
on  Poor  Belief. 

t  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1899,  Sec.  24. 

I  Report  of  Departmental  Committee  ...  on  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief  (Scotland) 
(Cd.  2022),  1904,  YoL  I.,  pp.  90-96. 

§  It  may  be  noted  that  the  effect  of  the  ill-considered  scheme  of  distribution  of  the 
other  Grants-in-Aid  is,  to  a  small  extent,  actually  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the- 
Medical  Relief  Grant.  At  least  three  of  the  Parish  Councils  which  get  more  than 
half  their  expenditure  from  the  Government  Grants  are  excluded  from  participatioiL 
in  the  Medical  Relief  Grant,  because  their  medical  service  is  not  up  to  the  minimiimi 
standard. 

II  Census  of  Paupers  (Scotland).  At  one  time  or  other  during  the  year  1906-1907, 
no  fewer  than  5,677  children  under  fourteen  were  inmates  of  the  Poorhouses  of 
Scotland ;  nearly  a  thousand  of  them  for  the  whole  year.  (House  of  Commons 
Return,  No.  284  of  1908.) 
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for  Scotland  with  the  Parish  Councils.  The  Lunacy  Grant  gives  the  General 
Board  of  Lunacy  the  power  to  see  that  the  care  and  treatment  of  the^ 
pauper  lunatics  are  up  to  a  minimum  standard,  and  thus  lends  a  certain^ 
amount  of  weight  to  its  criticisms  and  suggestions.  The  Medical  Relief 
Grant  has  enabled  the  Local  Government  Board  to  get  a  salaried  Medical 
Officer  appointed  to  attend  to  the  poor  of  nearly  every  parish,  and  to  get 
trained  nurses  appointed  in  many  Poorhouses,  including  all  the  larger  ones^ 
but  the  accidental  stereotyping  of  the  regulations  of  1889  has  prevented  the. 
making  of  further  requirements.  But,  for  the  most  part,  the  beaeficent 
influence  of  these  Grants  has  operated  automatically  from  the  conditions^ 
under  which  they  are  payable,  rather  than  from  any  increased  weight 
that  they  have  given  to  the  influence  of  the  Central  Authority. 

(d)  Ireland. 

The  Grants  in  Aid  of  the  expenditure  of  Boards  of  Guardians  in  Ireland^ 
which  amount  to  £528,000  a  year,  being  no  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the^ 
total  expenditure,  ofler  few  points  of  difference  from  those  in  England  and 
Scotland. 

Grants  in  Aid  op  the  Expenditure  of  Boards  of  Guardians  in  Ireland. 


Grant. 

Amount  in  1907-8, 

Fixed  (Agricultural)  Grant  to  Boards  of  Guardians  in  respect 
of  the  deficiency  arising  from  the  operation  of  Clause  48 
of  the  Local  Government  (Ireland)  Act,  1898. 

One-half  of  Estate  Duty  Grant  (Sec.  3  of  Probate  Duties 
(Scotland  and  Ireland)  Act,  1888) ;  total  not  varying  in 
any  way  dependent  on  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  allocation 
among  Unions  fixed  on  basis  of  1886-1887. 

Medical  and  Educational  Salaries  Grant         .         -  . 

£ 

316,731 
126,055 

85,996 

Total  ... 

528,782 

There  is  the  same  kind  of  fixed  Grant  in  respect  of  the  deficiency  caused 
by  the  relief  afforded  to  the  owner  of  agricultural  land,  a  Grant  which,  as  in 
Great  Britain,  is  now  essentially  one  in  aid  of  expenditure  generally.  There 
is  a  second  Grant  in  aid  of  expenditure  generally,  varying  in  total  amount 
according  to  the  yield  of  the  Estate  Duties,  but  in  no  way  dependent  on  any 
action  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  allocated  among  the  various  Unions  in 
a  ratio  that  was  fixed,  once  for  all,  in  1886-7,  and  has  now  ceased  to  bear 
any  relation  to  the  relative  expenditures.  These  two  Grants,  amounting  ta 
on  less  than  £442,786,  or  86  per  cent,  of  all  the  Grants-in-Aid,  have  thus  the 
effect  of  lump  sum  subventions  in  aid  of  the  local  expenditure,  of  which  they 
amount,  on  an  average,  to  as  much  as  one-third.  The  third  Grant,  that  in 
aid  of  medical  and  educational  salaries,  is  now  limited  in  total ;  but,  as 
with  the  Medical  and  Lunacy  Grants  in  Scotland,  this  fixed  maximum 
snm  is  allocated  among  the  Boards  of  Guardians  in  proportion,  to  some 
extent,  dependent  on  tbeir  own  expenditure.  The  Boards  of  Guardians 
may  claim  for  recoupment  one  half  the  duly  a[)proved  salaries  of  the  medical 
officers  of  Workhouses  and  dispensaries  ;  one-half  the  cost  of  medicines 
and  of  medical  and  surgical  appliances,  obtained  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations;  half  the  salary  of  one  trained  nurse  in  each  Workhouse;; 
one-half  the  remuneration  of  substitutes  of  doctors  or  nurses  absent  on 
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vacation;  and  the  whole  of  the  duly  approved  salaries  of  schoolmasters 
and  schoolmistresses  in  Workhouses.  But,  by  a  provision  of  the  Local 
Government  (Ireland)  Act  of  1902,  the  maxim.um  sum  to  be  received  by 
any  Board  of  Guardians  under  these  heads  was  fixed  at  what  it  actually 
paid  under  these  heads  in  1901-2,  so  that  an  enterprisiog  Board,  which 
had  then  already  attained  the  low  minimum  standard  imposed,  may 
presently  find  that  it  has  little  or  no  financial  encouragement  to  effect 
further  improvements.  Moreover,  under  the  Local  Government  (Ireland) 
Act  of  1898,  it  was  provided  that  if  the  total  sum  provided  for  this  Grant 
proved  insufficient  to  meet  tl;e  claims,  the  Grants  payable  to  each  Union 
were  to  be  propoitionably  abated.  This,  in  fact,  happens  now  every  year, 
so  that  the  amounts  payable  to  each  Union  (like  the  Scotch  Medical  and 
Lunacy  Grants)  bear  each  year  a  smaller  proportion  to  the  Guardians' 
expenditure  on  the  services  which  it  was  desired  to  encourage.  It  should 
be  added  that  the  maintenance  of  persons  of  unsound  mind  in  lunatic 
asylums  is,  in  Ireland,  entirely  divorced  from  the  Poor  Law  and  from 
pauperism.  There  is  a  Grant  of  £160,000  made  direct  to  the  County 
Councils  in  aid  of  this  service  at  the  I'ate  of  4s.  per  week  per  lunatic,  or 
one-half  the  net  cost  if  this  is  a  smaller  amount. 

(i)  The  Relief  to  the  Local  Ratepayers. 

Coming  now  to  the  results  of  these  Grants  in  Aid  of  the  expenditure  of 
the  Irish  Boards  of  Guardians,  we  find  them,  in  respect  alike  of  the  relief 
to  the  ratepayer,  of  the  encouragement  of  particular  services  and  of  the 
strengthening  of  the  influence  lor  efficiency  of  the  Central  Authority, 
almost  exactly  parallel  with  what  we  have  already  described  for  England 
and  Scotland.  There  are  the  same  heedless  inequalities  in  the  extent  of 
the  relief  afforded  to  the  ratepayers  of  diflferent  Unions,  entirely  irrespec- 
tive of  their  circumstances ;  whether  the  test  be  population,  area,  poverty, 
amount  of  paupeiism,  efficiency  of  service  or  economy  of  administration. 
These  inequalities  between  the  relief  thus  aflforded  to  the  Irish  occupiers 
appear  all  the  more  inexcusable  when  we  realise  that  it  is  the  unfortunate 
districts  of  the  West,  where  it  may  almost  be  said  that  chronic  starvation 
prevails,  ^^'hich  are  most  unfairly  dealt  with.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
Ireland  the  Government  Grants  are  arranged  almost  as  if  it  had  been 
deliberately  designed  that  those  districts  which  needed  help  most  should 
receive  the  least  assistance,  whilst  those  which  required  the  least  aid  had 
this  aid  heaped  upon  them  in  profusion.  We  have  worked  out  the  figures 
for  six  of  the  richest  and  six  of  the  poorest  Unions  in  Ireland : — 


Union. 

County. 

Death 
Duty 
Grant. 
190&-7. 

Medical 

and 
Teachers' 

Grant. 

1906-7. 

Agri- 
cultural 

]lates 
Grant. 
1906-7. 

Total  Popula- 
Grants, 
in  Aid. 

1906-7.  1901. 

Valua- 
tion 
1906. 

Valua- 
tion per 
head. 

Grants 
per 
head. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£  s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Dunshaughlin 

Meafcli 

399 

332 

2,383 

3,114 

7,979 

105,242 

13   4  0 

7  9 

Trim 

Meath  - 

485 

408 

3,568 

4,461 

13,973 

109,054 

7  16  0 

6  4 

Celbridge  - 

Kildare 

579 

456 

2,122 

3,157 

14,225 

106,057 

7   9  0 

4  5 

Delvin  - 

Westmealh  - 

316 

250 

1,717 

2.283 

8,477 

53,200 

6   6  0 

5  4 

Croom 

Limerick 

597 

402 

2,677 

3,676 

10,806 

63,836 
140,273 

5  18  0 

6  9 

Kilmallock  - 

Limerick 

1,477 

757 

6.104 

8,338 

25,551 

5  10  0 

6  1 

<3rlenties 

Donegal 

669 

539 

1,059 

2,267 

33,191 

22,314 

13  0 

1  4 

Dunfanaghy  • 

Donegal 

864 

194 

392 

850 

15,781 

12,036 

15  0 

1  0 

Belmullet  - 

Mayo  - 

504 

304 

765 

1,573 

13,845 

10,942 

16  0 

2  3 

Oughterard  - 

Galway 

S93 

366 

921 

1,680 

17,732 

16,053 

18  0 

1  10 

Swineford  - 

Mayo  - 

758 

490 

2,123 

3,371 

44,162 

42,374 

19  0 

1  6 

Clifden  - 

Galway 

507 

370 

1,020 

1,897 

18,768 

19,010 

10  0 

2  0 
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In  the  Punshaughlin  Union,  amid  the  rich  grazing  lands  of  Meath,  where 
the  valuation  amounts  to  no  less  than  £13  4s.  Od,  per  head  of  population,  the 
iGovernment  relieves  the  occupier  from  his  burden  of  local  expenditure  to 
the  extent  of  as  much  as  7s.  9d.  per  head.  In  the  Dunfanaghy  Union, 
amid  the  bare  rocks  of  Donegal,  the  Government  relieves  the  occupier  of 
his  local  burden  to  the  extent -of  no  mo)  e  than  Is.  per  head.  I  here  are 
unfortunate  Unions  in  the'  West,  in  which  the  inhabitants  are  habitually 
unable  to  earn  a  living  (such  as  Glenties,  Swineford  and  Caherciveen) 
where  the  total  of  Government  Grants  in  aid  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  on  Pool-  Relief  does  not  amount  to  a  third  of  its  cost 
— ^these  Unions  being  aided  no  more  than  is  flourishing  Belfaf>t.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  some  of  the  districts  of  Ireland  where  the  valuation  per 
head  is  highest  (such  as  Dunshaughlin,  Del \  in,  Groom  and  Celbridge),  the 
fortunate  Board  of  Guardians  finds  that  it  has  to  bear  only  one-fifth  of 
the  amount  that  it  chooses  to  spend.  Nor  have  these  enormous  inequalities 
any  relation  to  the  policy,  to  the  efficiency  or  to  the  extravagance  of  the 
different  Boards.  Among  the  Unions  where  pauperism  is  relatively  high, 
and  the  numbers  on  Outdoor  Belief  are  most  considerable,  we  find  the 
names  of  those  (such  as  Kilmallock,  Navan  and  Groom)  in  which  the 
Government  Grant  is  relatively  the  largest.  The  result  is  that  whereas 
some  Unions,  richly  endowed  by  the  Government  Grant  and  spending  in 
Poor  Relief  two  or  three  times  the  average  for  the  whole  country,  escape, 
whatever  their  extravagance,  with  a  Poor  Rate  on  occupiers  of  Gd.  or  8d. 
in  the  £  ;  others — by  what  seems  almost  like  a  bitter  irony,  those  where 
the  soil  is  poorest — have  (like  Belmullet  and  Dingle)  to  bear  a  burden,  not- 
withstanding a  starved  administration  costing  only  a  third  or  a  fourth  as 
much  per  head  as  that  of  some  other  Unions,  of  between  3s.  and  4s.  in 
the  £.  We  can  find  no  excuse  for  the  continuance  of  so  anomalous  and 
so  unfair  a  distribution  of  the  Government  Grants,  to  which  pointed 
attention  was  called  in  1902  by  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  Sir  E,  W.  Hamilton  . 
and  Sir  G.  Murray,*  without  any  reform  being  etfected ;  and  to  which 
renewed  attention  has  now  been  called  by  the  Vice-Regal  Commission  On 
Poor  Law  Reform  in  Ireland.f 

(ii)  Discrimination  in  Favour  of  Desirable  Expenditure. 

In  the  matter  of  the  encouragement  of  particular  services,  the  expansion 
of  which  is  considered  desimble,  the  Grants  in  Aid  of  the  expenditure  of 
the  Irish  Boards  of  Guardians  are  so  arranged  as  to  have  the  very  mini- 
mum of  effect.    Four-fifths  of  the  sum  thus  paid  by  the  Government  has 


*  Final  Eeport  (Ireland)  of  Eoyal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation  (Cd.  1063), 
1902,  pp.  24-27. 

t  "  ^  rate  of  Id.  in  the  £  of  Poor  Law  vaiuation  produces  a  sum  of  only  £45  lis.  lOd. 
in  the  altogether  rural  and  very  poor  Union  of  Belmullet,  County  Mayo;  a  sum  of 
£438  10s.  2d.  in  the  altogether  rural  but  highly  yalued  Union  of  Dunshaughlin, 
OoTinty  Meath;  and  a  sum  of  £6,515  i2s.  7d.  in  the  Union  of  Belfast,  which  is 
mainly  composed  of  the  city  and  suburbs.  For  the  year  under  consideration  the 
amount  necessary  for  all  indoor  maintenance,  including  lunatic  asylums  and  county 
infirmaries  and  hospitals,  required  off  non-agricultural  hereditaments,  a  rate  of 
2s.  3d.  in  the  £  in  Belmullet  Union,  of  4Jd.  in  Dunshaughlin  Union,  and  of  10\d.  in 
Belfast  Union.  In  poor  Unions  such  as  Belmullet,  the  most  rigid  economy  has  to  be 
observed;  and  a  patient  in  the  hospitals  of  such  Unions  cannot,  owing  to  want  of 
funds,  be  treated  according  to  what  would  be  regarded  as  a  minimum  standard  in 
an  ordinary  well-managed  hospital.  The  peasant  in  the  hospitals  of  very  poor 
rural  Unions  necessarily  receives  much  inferior  Ciccommodation  and  diet,  if  not 
treatment,  to  what  would  be  possible  in  the  wealthier  parts  of  the  country.'*  (Report 
of  the  Vice-Eegal  Commisgion  on  Poor  Law  Reform  in  Ireland,  1906,  Vol.  l-,  P-  68.). 
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no  such  discriminating  effect  at  all.  The  remaining  fifth — the  Medical  and 
Teachers  Grant — had  originally  a  considerable  iofluence  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Medical  and  Educational  staffs  of  the  Union.  But  owing  to 
what  seems  to  have  been  a  wholly  mischievous  change  in  1902,  when  the 
■expenditure  of  that  year  was  stereotyped  as  the  limit  of  the  Grant  which 
no  Union  might  hereafter  exceed,  however  much  it  subsequently  developed 
its  medical  atd  educational  services,  the  beneficial  efiect  of  the  Grant  in 
this  respect  has  diminished,  though  it  still  serves  as  a  stimulus  to  prevent 
the  most  backward  Unions  from  sinking  below  the  minimum.  There  is 
no  financial  encouragement  given  to  the  Irish  Boards  of  Guardians  to 
provide  for  their  pauper  children  otherwise  than  in  the  General  Mixed 
Workhouse,  where  they  are  usually  taught  as  well  as  boarded  and 
lodged ;  there  is,  for  instance,  no  Grant  paid  in  respect  of  children 
boarded-out  or  placed  in  certified  schools ;  there  is  no  financial  encourage- 
ment to  them  to  provide  more  than  the  minimum  of  nursing  in  the  Work- 
house ;  there  is  no  financial  encouragement  to  them  to  give  relief  to  the 
csick,  the  widows  or  the  aged  and  infirm  in  one  way  rather  than  another. 

(iii)  Giving  Authority  to  Central  Control. 

On  the  last,  and  in  some  ways  the  most  important  feature  of  Grants- 
in-Aid,  the  extent  to  which  they  are  arranged  so  as  to  strengthen  the 
influence  for  efficiency  of  the  Central  Authority,  the  Grants  to  the  Irish 
Boards  of  Guardians  are  always  wholly  useless.  Four-fifths  of  the  Grants 
are  made  unconditionally  in  lump  sums.  Thus,  an  Irish  Board  of 
Guardians  may  go  to  the  utmost  limit  of  contumacy;  it  may  violate  in 
the  spirit,  if  not  actually  in  the  letter,  all  the  commands  of  the  law,  and 
all  the  injunctions  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland ;  it  may  be 
as  extravagant  in  its  expenditure  and  foolishly  lavish  in  its  Outdoor 
Belief  as  it  chooses  ;  it  may  set  at  naught  all  the  advice  of  the  Inspectors ; 
its  membars  may  be  grossly  partial,  politically  biassed  and  virtually  cor- 
rupt in  their  administration — nevertheless  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  Ireland  must,  by  law,  unquestioningly  hand  out,  year  after  year,  the 
funds  which  provide  one-third  or  one-half — sometimes  even  four-fifths — 
of  what  the  Guardians  are  playing  with.  Such  a  position  needs  only  to 
be  stated  to  be  condemned.  Nor  is  the  matter  much  better  with  regard 
to  the  remaining  fifth  of  the  total  Grants,  that  in  aid  of  the  medical  and 
educational  salaries,  etc.  Here  the  conditions  secure  that  the  appoint- 
ments and  salaries  shall  have  had  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  that  the  medicines,  etc.,  shall  have  been  procured  in  accordance 
with  its  regulations.  But  the  Grant  is  not  in  any  way  dependent  on  the 
efficiency  of  either  the  medical  service  or  the  Workhouse  school.  The 
doctor  may  have  got  very  old  or  taken  to  drink ;  tlie  teacher  in  the 
Workhouse  school  may  have  got  worn  out  in  the  service  and  be  utterly 
incapable  of  keeping  the  school  apace  with  educational  progress — never- 
theless the  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland  must  go  on  paying  the 
Guardians  the  Grant  towards  the  salaries  of  officers  whom  its  Inspectors 
report  to  have  become  wholly  inefficient. 

(e)  What  should  be  the  Terms  of  the  National  Subvention. 

We  attribute  the  present  chaotic  condition  of  the  Grants-in-Aid  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  Destitution  Authorities  mainly  to  the  lack  of  considera- 
tion with  which  the  several  Grants  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  made. 
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The  desire  merely  to  relieve  the  local  ratepayer,  or  to  bring  new  sources 
of  revenue  to  the  aid  of  rates  on  occupiers,  has  sometimes  obscured  the 
object  of  effecting  a  greater  geographical  equalisation  of  burdens  and  the 
still  greater  importance,  as  it  seems  to  us,  of  strengthening  the  control  of 
the  community  as  a  whole  over  local  parsimony  or  local  extravagance. 
Moreover,  it  does  not  seem  always  to  have  been  borne  in  mind  that,  apart 
from  the  particular  monetary  necessity  which  led  to  the  concession,  each 
Grant-in-Aid  necessarily  afFected,  by  its  amount,  its  geographical  alloca- 
tion and  its  conditions,  the  psychological  and  financial  effects  of  all  the 
Grants  to  the  same  Local  Authority  that  were  already  in  existence.  But 
without  dwelling  further  on  these  points,  we  have  to  observe  that  part 
of  the  evil  appears  to  us  to  be  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  Grants-in- 
Aid  of  the  expenditure  of  Local  Authorities  charged  merely  with  the 
"  relief  of  destitution."  So  long  as  it  could  be  said  that  the  business  of 
Boards  of  Guardians  in  England,  Wales  and  Ireland,  and  of  Parish 
Councils  in  Scotland,  was  merely  to  relieve  "  destitution,"  it  followed  that 
the  policy  of  the  Central  Authority  tended  to  be  one  of  seeking  to  diminish 
their  total  expenditure ;  the  "  best  "  Local  Authority  was  the  one  which 
contrived  to  spend  the  least ;  and  any  Grant-in-Aid  was  apt  to  be  looked 
upon  as  mischievous  encouragement  of  the  unnecessary  and  positively 
harmful  expenditure  that  resulted  from  lax  administration.*  It  is,  there- 
fore, natural  that,  the  Grant  being  regarded  as  wholly  evil  in  its  tendency, 
no  consideration  should  be  given  by  the  Department  concerned  to  the 
conditions  of  its  distribution.  Where  the  Grant-in-Aid  is  made  to  Local 
Authorities  charged  with  the  performance  of  a  specific  service,  which  it  is 
wished  to  encourage,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Education  Grant  and  the 
Police  Grant,  in  England  and  Wales,  and  the  Poor  Law  Medical  Grants  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  we  see  the  Departments  concerned  framing  elaborate 
regulations  for  making  the  Grant  not  merely  relieve  the  ratepayer,  but 
also  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  service.  We  doubt  whether  it  is  pos- 
sible to  frame  similar  conditions  for  a  Grant-in-Aid  of  the  expenditure 
of  a  Destitution  Authority  generally,  which  would  be  really  effective  in 
promoting  efficiency  and  discouraging  a  lax  administration  of  Poor  Belief 
If,  therefore,  Destitution  Authorities  continue  to  exist,  there  is  much  to 
be  said  for  the  view  that  all  general  Grants-in-Aid  of  their  expenditure 
ought,  as  tending,  in  their  hands,  merely  to  local  extravagance  and 
inefficiency,  to  be  withdrawn,  or,  as  we  should  rather  say,  diverted  to 
other  Local  Authorities  administering  services,  the  development  of  which 
it  is  desired  to  encourage. 

But  the  very  great  variations  in  the  weight  of  the  rate  burden  imposed 
upon  localities  b}'^  their  administration  of  the  service  of  Poor  Relief,  which 
was  declared  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation  to  be  pre- 
dominantly national  iu  character,  render  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
Parliament  should  speedily  make  provision  for  the  re-arrangement  of 
the  incidence  of  this  burden.  Such  a  re -arrangement  involves  the 
existence  of  some  central  or  national  fund  ;  and  it  is  not,  therefore^ 
practicable  to  dissociate  the  present  expenditure  of  Destitution  Authorities 
(to  whomsoever  it  may  be  transferred)  from  any  scheme  of  Imperial 
subventions  in  aid  of  local  expenditure.    In  any  ease  those  evils  of 


*  See  the  evidence  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Davy,  O.B.,  Assistant  Secretary  and  Chief 
Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Evidence  before   the  Commission, 
1831,  2206,  2221,  2449,  2G91. 
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distribution  which,  so  far  from  mitigating,  even  increase  the  burdens 
of  poor  districts,  should  promptly  be  reformed. 

We  have,  however,  already  seen  that  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  is  becoming  more  and  more  differentiated  into  its  constituent 
services,  such  as  the  education  of  the  children  and  the  curative  treatment 
of  the  sick.  We  have  seen,  moreover,  that,  even  within  the  range  of  the 
Poor  Law,  it  is  the  Grants  in- Aid  of  specific  services,  such  as  the  Lunacy 
Grant  and  the  Medical  Grant,  which  have  had  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  We  think  it  is  clear  that,  whatever  subventions  from  national 
revenues  may  from  time  to  time  be  accorded  in  relief  of  the  local 
ratepaj^ers,  these  should  always  take  the  form,  not  of  general  grants,  but 
of  Grants-in-Aid  of  the  expenditure  on  particular  services,  or  particular 
methods  of  administraticm  that  it  is  considered  desirable  to  encourage, 
relatively  to  other  services  or  other  methods  of  admiuistration.  "Ir  "i  oi:  .i 

.    (i)  It  should  he  a  Grant,  not  merely  an  Assignment  of  Revenue. 

We  have  carefully  weighed  the  relative  advantages  of  Grahts-in-Aid, 
as  compared  with  the  assignment  to  the  Lcca]  Authorities  of  specific 
branches  of  revenue,  or  the  proceeds  of  particular  taxes.  For  reasons 
which  will  have  become  sufficiently  clear  in  our  preceding  analysis  of  the 
existing  subventions  received  by  the  Destitution  Authorities  we  object 
altogether  to  the  latter  plan.*  For  Parliament  to  assign  specific  sources 
of  revenue  to  the  Local  Authorities,  or  dedicate  to  their  use  the  proceeds 
of  particular  taxes,  is  to  deprive  the  community  a?  a  whole  of  part  of  its 
public  resources  without  securing  to  the  National  Government,  in  return, 
any  practical  means  of  enforcing  upon  the '  Local  Authorities  that 
minimum  of  efficieocy  which  the  interests  of  the  community  require; 
and  without  giving  to  the  National  Government  that  efiective  backing 
of  its  supervision  and  control,  and  that  effective  strengthening  of  its 
counsel  and  advice,  without  which  it  is  ]  owerless  to  check  local 
extravagance  and  local  waste.  The  ps3"chological  eff'ect  upon  the  Local 
Authorities  of  assigned  revenues  instead  of  Grants-in-Aid,  is,  moreover, 
wdiolly  to  the  bad.  To  a  Local  Authority,  the  proceeds  of  assigned 
revenues  toon  become  regarded  as  its  own  property,  which  it  ought  to  be 
able  to  spend  at  its  will,  as  freely  as  the  rates  which  it  levies  upon ; its 
constituents,  or  even  more  so,  and  yet  without  the  check  to  extravagance 
that  is  supplied  by  the  consciousness  of  having  to  face,  at  the  elections, 
those  from  whom  the  money  has  been  raised.  In  fact,  as  things  are,  "the 
Local  Authorities  enjoying  the  Grants  are  said  to  spend  them  without 
consideration,  and  with  a  recklessness  which  w^ould  be  absent  if  they  were 
dealing  with  moneys  directly  provided  cut  of  their  own  pockets.  .  .  .  . 
Experience  shows  that  Grants  do  not  reduce  the  rates,  these  being,  as  a 
rule,  as  high  now  as  before  such  Grants  were  in  operation.   Grants  should 


*  One  principal  object  of  the  cliauge  in  1888  from  Grants-in-Aid  to  Assigned 
Eeveniies  was  a  clear  separation  of  Imperial  and  local  finance.  But  "  no  separation 
of  Imperial  and  local  finance  has,  in  fact,  been  accomplished,  for  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  include  the  Local  Taxation  moneys  in  nearly  all  statements  con- 
cerning Imperial  finance.  Nor  would  such  a  separation  be  altogether  desirable,  it  is 
contended,  on  the  ground  that,  so  long  as  a  complete  separation  of  the  functions  of 
the  Imperial  and  Local  Anthoiities  is  not  possible,  the  duties  of  the  former  can  be 
most  effectually  performed  if  accompanied  by  a  system  of  Imperial  Grants."  (Fmal 
Report  of  Eoyal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation  (England  and  W;iles),  1?01,  p.  70  ; 
Separate  Recommxendations  by  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  concurred  in  by  SirGreorge 
Murray  and  the  late  Sir  Edward  Hamilton. 
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be  given  for  special  purposes,  and  not  in  aid  of  rates  generally,  .  .  .  At 
present  they  are  too  much  given  to  regard  these  grants  ia  the  light  of 
doles."*  Whilst  it  is  desirable,  in  our  view,  that  considerable  aid  should 
be  affjrded  to  the  local  ratepayers,  both  for  the  sake  of  equalising  local 
burdens,  and  for  the  sake  of  strengthening  the  influence  for  efficiency  of 
the  National  Government,  we  regard  it  as  of  the  highest  importance,  both; 
as  a  check  upon  extravagance,  and  as  a  means  of  securing  effective t 
popular  assent  and  control,  that  the  Local  Authorities,  while  receiving 
generous  assistance  from  the  Exchequer  in  respect  of  National  burdens 
they  cannot  avoid,  should  feel  that  the  results  of  their  own  actions 
seriously  affect  the  amount  of  a  definite  local  rate,  varying  from  year  to 
year.  With  regard  to  the  aid  that  they  get  from  the  National  Exchequer, 
it  is  desirable  that  they  should  feel  that  it  comes  as  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  local  service  thus  aided  is  one  which  is  performed,  not  for 
the  locality  alone,  but,  in  part  at  least,  in  furtherance  of  the  interests 
of  the  community  as  a  whole  ;  and  that,  accordingly,  the  community  as  a 
whole  has  a  right  to  satisfy  itself,  by  the  iDspection  of  the  expert  officers 
of  the  central  departments  concerned,  that  the  service  is  performed  at 
least  up  to  the  extent,  and  with  at  least  the  degree  of  efficiency,  that  the 
community  may,  in  its  own  interests,  from  time  to  time  prescribe.t 

We  do  not  think  that  it  is  within  our  province  to  suggest  what  should 
be  the  total  amount  of  the  subventions  to  be  made  to  the  Local 
Authorities,  or  the  proportion  that  they  should  bear  to  the  local 
expenditure.  It  is  only  for  the  sake  of  convenience  that  we  assume 
that,  at  any  rate,  the  present  annual  subvention  of  between  three  and 
four  millions  sterling  received  by  the  Destitution  Authorities  will  not 
be  withdrawn  fro  in  the  ratepayers,  J  and  that  definite  parts  of  it  will 
continue  to  be  allocated  to  England  and  Wales,  to  Scotland,  and  to 
Ireland  respectively. §  Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  consider  in  what 
way,  and  upon  what  conditions,  some  such  amount  should  be  issued  to 
the^  Local  Authorities,  a  question  may  arise  whether  the  sum  now 
payable  to  the  Destitution  Authorities,  in  respect  of  the  deficiency  arising 
under  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act — commonly  called  the  Agricultural 


*  lUd.  (Scotland),  1899,  Appendix  XXX.  to  Vol.  III.,  pp.  286, 286 ;  Memorandum 
by  Mr.  Patten-Macdougall,  Vice-President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
Scotland. 

t  *'  In  the  administration  of  national  services  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  Central  Authority  should  endeavour  to  secure  uniformity,  efficiency,  and 
economy,  and  with  this  object  I  am  of  opinion  it  should  be  invested  with  extensive 
powers  of  control.  Such  powers  may  be  most  effectively  exercised  if  accompanied 
by  a  syslem  of  Grants  in  Aid.  Those  in  force  before  1888  were,  no  doubt,  a  powerful 
lever  in  the  hands  of  the  Central  Authority,  and  were,  in  most  cases,  devised  with  a 
view  to  guiding  local  administration  in  the  desired  direction,  e.g.,  in  the  case  of 
police  and  sanitary  officers.  A  system  of  assigned  revenues  distributed  without 
regard  to  service  rendered,  is  'prima  facie  hardly  compatible  with  such  objects." 
{Ihid.  (England  and  Wales),  1901,  p.  82  ;  Se])arate  Eecommendations  by  Lord  Balfour 
of  Burleigh.) 

X  "  Effective  control  o[  Poor  Eelief  administration  is  more  easily  secured  by  the 
Central  Government,  if  accompanied  by  financial  inducements  ;  and  we  think  it 
essential  that  the  Grants  should  nowhere  be  reduced  to  such  an  extent  as  to  weaken 
the  control  already  exercised."  {Hid.  (Scotland),  1902,  p.  37 ;  Recommendations  by 
Lord  Balfour  of  Bnrleigb,  etc.) 

§  We  note  that  the  Minority  Eeport  of  the  Koyal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation 
recognised  the  injustice  of  the  present  allocation  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ; 
and  recommended  an  additional  grant  to  Ireland  of  £150,000  {Hid.  (Ireland), 
Od.  1068,  1902) ;  a  recommendation  endorsed  by  the  Vice-Eegal  Commission  on  Poor 
Law  Eefoim  in  Ireland  (Cd.  3202,  1906,  pp.  71-72).  iij  jOO  ^ili  .i. 
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Hates  Grant — can  properly  be  included  in  the  re-distribution.  We  are 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  can  and  should  be  dealt  with  exactly  like 
the  other  Grants-in-Aid.  W.e  are  supported  in  this  contention  by  the 
high  authority  of  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  Sir  George  Murray,  and  the 
late  Sir  Edward  Hamilton,  whose  lucid  argument  on  the  subject  we  now 
append.  "  The  circumstances  which  we  have  thus  briefly  indicated,"^ 
they  state  in  their  Minority  Report  (Ireland)  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Local  Taxation,  "  point  with  irresistible  force  to  the  desirability  of  a 
re-distribution  of  the  aid  to  Local  Taxation  given  from  the  Imperial 
Exchequer.  With  regard  to  most  of  the  existing  Grants,  such  a  proposal 
would  meet,  we  believe,  with  ready  concurrence.  But  the  case  of  the 
Agricultural  Grant,  which  is  by  far  the  largest  item,  may  appear,  at  first 
sight,  more  doubtful,  and  needs  careful  consideration. 

"In  the  provisions  of  the  Irish  Local  Government  Act,  1898,  as  to  the 
Agricultural  Grant,  there  is  no  limit  of  time,  and  consequently  it  might 
be  supposed  that  any  modification  of  the  whole  arrangement  would  be 
a  sort  of  breach  of  faith.  We  think  it  is  possible  to  draw  some 
distinction. 

"  The  feature  of  the  Act,  which  was  of  the  nature  of  a  bargain,  and 
which  is  irrevocable,  was  this  :  That,  whereas  landlords  had  hitherto 
paid  half  the  Poor  Rate,  they  should,  in  future,  be  relieved  of  that 
liability.  .  .  .  This  relief  was  given  for  various  reasons,  but  more 
especially  in  consideration  of  the  risks  which  a  more  representative 
system  of  Local  Government  in  Ireland  would  undoubtedly  bring  to 
them.  Consequently  all  rates  in  rural  districts  (as  well  as  most  urban 
rates)  are  to  be  henceforth  paid  by  occupiers,  and  this  arrangement  is 
admittedly  beyond  alteration. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  provided  by  the  Local  Government  Act 
that  the  rates  in  respect  of  agricultural  land  should  be  relieved  to  the 
extent  of  the  Agricultural  Grant.  AVe  do  not  consider  that  it  is  desirable 
or  practicable  to  depart  from  the  general  policy  of  that  Grant ;  but  we 
do  not  think  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  arrangements  as  to  the  aggregate, 
and  especially  the  distribution  of  the  Grant,  are  fixed  to  the  last  penny 
for  all  time.  Indeed,  demands  have  already  been  made  for  the  increase 
of  the  Grant,  in  order  to  bring  it  up  to  date.  And,  while  the  distribution 
is  not,  in  our  opinion,  satisfactory  at  present,  it  may,  owing  to  various 
possible  changes  in  local  finance,  become  grossly  absurd.  For  instance,  if 
the  valuation  of  any  district  was  considerably  increased  or  diminished  — 
as  it  probably  should  be  in  some  cases — the  rate  in  the  £  would  be  altered, 
and  the  Agricultural  Grant,  based  on  the  standard  year,  1896-7,  might 
become  ver}^  anomalous,  A  considerable  increase  of  buildings  or  railways 
might  have  a  similar  effect,  or  such  a  result  might  follow  from  changes  of 
administration.  Thus,  if  a  Union  which  has  hitherto  been  very  profuse  in 
poor  relief  were  to  change  its  policy,  it  is  not  outside  the  bounds  of  practical 
possibility  that  the  Agricultural  Grant  might  be  enough  to  cover  more 
than  the  whole  charge  on  the  land.  Or,  if  the  other  subventions  in  any 
district  were  varied,  the  rate  would  vary,  and  the  Agricultural  Grant 
would  again  become  anomalous.  Again,  if  it  is  held  impossible  to  vary 
the  distribution  of  the  Agricultural  Grant,  it  would  seem  equally  impossible 
to  alter  the  distribution  of  any  other  Grant,  for  the  effect  on  the  ratepayers 
would  be  just  the  same. 

"Now,  we  are  of  opinion  that,  as  between  ratepayers,  the  relief  afforded 
to  the  occupier  of  agricultural  land  by  the  Local  Government  Act  was. 
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equitable,  and  should  be  continued,  on  the  ground  that  the  ability 
as  measured  by  the  occupation  of  the  land  is  less  than  the  ability 
represented  by  the  occupation  of  other  property  of  equal  annual  value. 
We,  therefore,  propose  that  henceforth,  as  at  present,  the  rate  on  agricul- 
tural land  should  be  in  each  area  less  than  the  rate  on  other  property  by 
half  the  standard  rate.  If  the  position  of  the  agriculturist  be  thus  safe- 
guarded, we  hope  that  this  further  proposition  may  be  admitted,  viz.,  that 
the  Agricultural  Grant  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  inalienable  endow- 
ment of  particular  districts  and  particular  ratepayers,  but  that  equitable 
revision  from  time  to  time,  as  fairness  and  administrative  policy  demand, 
is  legitimate  and  necessary,"  * 

Similar  considerations,  it  is  clear,  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Rate  Grants  in  England  and  Wales,  and  in  Scotland.  Whether  or 
not  it  is  just  and  proper  to  continue  the  beneficial  arrangements  as  to  the 
assessment  of  agricultural  land  at  only  half  its  value,  or  the  payment  by 
the  occupier  of  only  half  rates  upon  it,  whichever  system  is  found  most 
convenient,  there  is  clearly  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  Parliament  to 
continue  to  pay,  in  one  %uay  rather  than  in  another,  the  Grant  which  it 
made  to  Local  Authorities  in  1896-7  in  respect  of  the  deficiency  thus 
arising. 

(ii)  It  Should  he  Dependent  on  Local  Efficiency. 

We  think  it  essential,  in  the  interests  alike  of  economy  and  efficiency, 
that  the  present  arrangement  of  making  to  the  Destitution  Authorities 
definitely  fixed  lump  sum  Grants,  irrespective  of  the  use  that  is  being 
made  ol  them,  should  be  promptly  and  completely  brought  to  an  end.f 
Such  an  arrangement  operates  almost  as  an  encouragement  to  extra- 
vagance and  laxity  of  administration,  and  makes  the  National  Government 
a  helpless  accomplice  in  the  crime.  Such  a  system  has,  to  recommend  it, 
only  the  advantage  that  it  affords  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of 
knowing  in  advance  exactly  how  much  the  total  sum  to  be  provided  in 
aid  of  the  Local  Authorities  will  amount  to.  We  recognise  the  advantage 
of  thus  separating  the  fluctuations  of  local  expenditure  from  those  of  the 
National  Exchequer.  But  this  object  can  be  completely  attained,  without 
sacrificing  the  other  important  advantages  of  making  Grants-in-Aid  vary 
according  to  efficiency  of  service.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  aggregate 
total  of  the  Grants-in-Aid  being  fixed  in  advance,  for  England  and  Wales, 
Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively,  either  permanently  or  for  a  term  of 


*  Final  Eeport  of  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation  (Ireland),  1902,  p.  25. 

t  "The  largest  of  the  Poor  Law  Grants,  that  corresponding  to  the  expenditure 
on  tin  ion  officers  in  1887-1888,  is  fixed  in  amount,  and  has  probably  little  effect  on 
^idministrative  policy,  since  the  Guardians  receive  the  payment,  no  matter  whether 
they  spend  it  upon  Union  Officers  or  not.  That  it  has,  in  practice,  failed  as  an 
inducement  to  the  Guardians  to  appoint  sufficient  and  sufficiently  paid  Relieving 
Officersi  in  the  more  backward  Unions,  is  evident  from  the  Reports  of  Mr.  Preston 
Thomas  and  other  Inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  Moreover,  the  actual 
expenditure  upon  officers  is  not  an  efficient  test  of  the  real  requirements  of  a  Union, 
and  consequently,  as  a  matter  of  equity,  the  distribution  of  a  grant  upon  this  basis 
bears  hardly  on  the  backward  districts,  for,  the  grant  being  fixed,  no  action  of  theirs, 
not  even  the  reform  of  their  administration,  will  secure  for  them  the  full  amount 
of  the  grant  to  which,  under  other  circumstances,  they  might  have  been  entitled." 
{Ibid,  (England  and  Wales),  1901,  p.  82  j  Separate  Recommendations  by  Lord  Balfour 
of  Burleigh.) 
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seven  or  ten  years.*  This  total  could  then  be  distributed  rmong  the 
Local  Authorities  according  to  certain  fixed  principles,  leaving  the  amount 
to  Ve  allotted  to  each  to  vary  according  to  the  amount  or  the  efficiency  of 
the  service.  Thus,  the  total  amount  of  Grant  receivable  by  the  Scottish 
Paris^h  Councils  in  respect  of  their  expenditure  on  Lunatics  is  definitely 
fixed,  but  the  proportion  which  each  Parish  Council  receives  varies 
according  to  the  number  of  Lunatics  provided  for  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  General  Board  of  Lunacy  for  Scotland  in  each  particular  parish. 

(iii)  It  Should  he  Applied  to  Definite  Deliberately  Selected  Services. 

Of  the  several  distinct  services  at  present  aggregated  together  under 
the  Destitution  Authorities,  that  of  providing  for  the  aged  in  their  homes 
will  henceforth  be,  to  a  large  and,  we  may  believe,  an  increasing  extent, 
borne  by  the  National  Exchequer  in  the  form  of  Old-Age  Pensions.  The 
provision  to  be  made  for  the  Able-bodied,  including  the  Vagrants  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Unemployed  on  the  other,  must  necessarily,  as  we 
shall  show  in  Part  II.,  be  undertaken,  at  least  in  some  of  its  forms,  by  the 
National  Government.  We  do  not  think  it  desirable,  therefore,  that  any 
part  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Local  Authorities  in  providing  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Aged  in  their  own  homes  or  in  providing  any  form  of 
relief  or  maintenance  for  able-bodied  men  in  health,  should  be  aided  by 
Government  Grants.  A  third  service,  that  of  providing  for  the  children 
of  school  age,  including,  when  necessary,  maintenance  as  well  as  schooling, 
should,  we  recommend,  become  part  of  the  work  of  the  Local  Education 
Authority,  which  has  its  own  elaborate  system  of  Grants-in-Aid ;  and 
with  this  system,  notwithstanding  the  enlargement  of  sphere  of  the  Local 
Education  Authority,  we  do  not  suggest  any  interference  ;  unless,  indeed, 
it  should  be  thought  desirable,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation,  to  add  a  specific  new  Grant  in 
respect  of  the  maintenance  of  the  children  for  whom  more  than  schooling 
has  to  be  provided,  f  A  fourth  service,  that  of  provision  for  the  Mentally 
Defective  of  all  ages,  kinds,  and  grades,  will,  we  may  assume,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  the  Care  and 
Control  of  the  Feeble-minded,  be  undertaken,  exclusively  and  entirely,  by 
the  Local  Aiithority  for  the  Mentally  Defective,  in  succession  to  the  present 
Local  Lunacy  Authority,  which  receives  its  own  simple  grant  of  so  much 
per  head  per  patient  suitably  provided  for.  We  agree  with  the  Royal 
Commission  that  this  grant  should  become  payable  equally  for  all  kinds 
or  grades  of  the  Mentally  Defective.  We  think  that  it  would  be  an 
advantage  if  it  could  be  arranged  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Grant  to  be 
made  towards  the  cost  of  other  inmates  of  institutions,  whatever  that 
basis  may  be,  so  as  to  avoid  any  financial  encouragen:ent  to  certify  patients 
as  mentally  defective. 


*  "I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  most  important  point  is  to  see  that  the 
contribution  given  should  bear  some  relation  to  the  cost  of  national  services,  and 
should  be  dealt  with  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  a  lever  for  improving  local 
administration,  both  in  regard  to  its  efficiency  and  economy.  Having  regard, 
therefore,  to  all  the  considerations  involved,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  will  in  the 
end  be  found  more  convenient  and  more  economical  to  the  State  if  the  necessary 
relief  be  provided  by  a  fixed  sum  payable  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  to  the  Local 
Taxation  Account,  and  revised  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  requires."  {Ihid. 
(England  and  Wales),  1901,  p.  71 ;  separate  recommendations  by  Lord  Balfour  of 
Burleigh.) 

t  Ibid.,  pp.  26-28. 
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Thus,  there  remain  for  consideration,  out  of  all  the  several  services  at 
present  entrusted  to  the  Destitution  Authorities,  only  those  that  we; 
propose  should  become  part  of  the  work  of  the  Local  Health  Authority, 
^lamely,  the  provision  for  the  sick  poor  of  all  ages,  the  provision  for  birth 
and  infancy,  the  provision  for  the  infirm  under  pensionable  age,  and,  the 
whole  of  the  institutional  provision  for  the  aged.  All  this,  as  we  have 
indicated,- should  become  part  of  the  ordinary  work  of  the  Local  Health 
Authority,  which,  vital  as  it  is  to  the  community  as  a  whole,  receives,  at 
present,  the  stimulus  and  assistance  of  practically  no  Grants-in-Aid,*  and 
(we  may  almost  say,  consequently)  no  systematic  inspection  or  super- 
vision. 

We  recommend,  therefore,  that  a  sum  equal  to  at  least  the  whole; 
amount  now  received  in  Grants-in-Aid  by  the  Destitution  Authorities 
(apart  from  what  is  now  received  in  respect  of  lunatics)  should  be  received 
in  future  by  the  Local  Health  Authorities  ;  and  that  it  should  become 
available,  under  suital)le  conditions,  not  for  specific  items,  but  for  the 
whole  expenditure  of  these  Authorities  upon  the  services  which  include 
all  those  matters  which  we  propose  should  be  transferred  to  their  juris- ^ 
diction.  I 

(iv)  It  should  he  Conditional.  vy^i 

It  follows  from  our  whole  argument  that  the  Grants-in-Aid  of  specific 
services  should  be  administered  by  the  Departments  of  the  National 
Government  charged  with  the  supervision  of  those  services,  and  that,  in 
order  to  emphasise,  year  by  year,  the  conditional  character  of  the  Grants, 
they  should  be  paid  by,  or  on  the  instructions  of,  these  Departments 
direct  to  the  Local  Authorities  concerned.^  The  conditions  on  which  the 
Grants  are  to  be  payable  should  not  (as  the  examples  of  the  English  Poor 
Law  Teachers  Grant  and  the  Scottish  Medical  Grant  emphatically  warn 
us),  be  stereotyped  in  a  statutory  enactment,  but  should  be  formulated 
and  revised  from  time  to  time  by  the  Department  concerned. § 

It  would,  of  course,  be  essential  that  the  Accounts  of  all  Local  Autho- 
rities receiving  Grants-in-Aid  should  bo  duly  audited  by  District  Auditors, 
who  should,  in  Scotland,||  as  is  already  the  case  in  England,  Wales  and 
Ireland,  be  officers  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  giving  their 
whole  time  to  the  work.  We  shall  later  draw  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  definite  qualifications  (as  to  age,  experience,  and  competency 

*  The  only  exception  being  less  than  £100,000  annually  towards  the  salaries  of 
Medical  Officers  of  Health,  Inspectors  of  Nuisances  and  Registrars  of  Births  and 
Deaths,  and  the  payments  to  Public  Yaccinators. 

t  "  It  appears  to  me  that  the  system  of  direct  payments  from  the  Central 
Government  to  the  responsible  authorities  in  respect  of  definite  services,  and  not 
for  particular  items  of  expenditure,  affords  by  far  the  easiest  basis  for  judicious 
participation  in  the  solution  of  administrative  problems."  {Ibid.  (England  and 
Wales),  1901,  p.  83  ;  separate  recommendations  by  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh.) 

:  Ibid. 

§  The  stereotyping  of  the  items  towards  which  assistance  is  to  be  given 
may  impede  the  Central  Authority  in  its  endeavour  to  secure  the  best  forms  of 
administration  in  the  different  districts  and  at  different  times."    [Ibid.,  p.  82.) 

II  The  Scottish  Audit  has  been  long  felt  to  be  defective.  The  Local  Grovernment 
Board  for  Scotland  stated  in  1899  that  they  had  "  done  their  utmost  to  make  the 
audit  under  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894  effective,  and  have  issued  several 
Circulars  on  the  subject.  They  have  also  issued  instructions  to  Parish  Councils 
in  regard  to  exemptions  from  taxation,  which  they  had  reason  to  believe  were 
previously  very  loosely  given.  They  feel  satisfied  that  considerable  savings  would 
be  effected  by  the  introduction  of  an  efficient  system  of  Government  audit  for  all 
local  accounts,  as  suggested  by  some  of  the  witnesses."  {Ibid.  (Scotland),  1899, 
Appendix  XXX.  to  Yol.  III.,  p.  286.  Memorandum  by  Mr.  Patben-Macdougall, 
Yice-President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotjiand.) 
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in  financial  and  admiDistrative  knowledge)  being  required  from  candidates 
for  this  important  appointment  and  to  the  desirability  of  tlie  auditor's 
report  (though  not  his  disalloivarices)  extending  to  more  than  the  bare 
question  of  the  legality  of  the  expenditure. 

No  Grant  should  be  payable  unless  a  certificate  is  given  by  the 
Department  concerned  that  the  Local  Authority  is  administering  the 
service  to  be  aided  in  general  accordance  with  the  law  and  with  the 
authoritative  regulations  of  the  Department  ;  that  the  service,  alike  in 
adequacy  of  supply  and  degree  of  eflSciency — taking  into  account  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  locality — reaches  at  least  what  may  be  considered 
the  National  Minimum ;  and  that  the  Local  Authority  is  applying  itself 
to  remedy  any  shortcomings  according  to  its  means.  We  recommend 
that  immediately  the  Department  has  reason  to  anticipate,  owing  to  a 
report  from  its  Inspector  or  otherwise,  that  it  may  not  be  in  a  position  at 
the  proper  time  to  give  this  certificate,  it  should  send  instant  warning  to 
the  Local  Authority  concerned.  Finally,  where  the  certificate  cannot  be 
given,  the  Department  concerned  should  be  empowered  to  withhold,  after 
due  warning,  either  the  whole  Grant  or  any  portion  of  it,*  and,  if  thought 
necessary,  to  require  that  the  deficiency  should  be  made  good  by  the 
levy  of  a  special  additional  rate,  before  any  future  Grants  will  be  paid. 

(v)  It  should  be  based  on  a  Scale  of  Distribution  according  to  Need 

and  Ability. 

We  think  it  desirable,  on  the  whole,  that  (assuming  the  requirement  of 
general  efficiency  to  be  made)  the  Grants  should  not  be  allocated  on  any 
basis  of  the  number  of  persons  treated,  or  the  number  of  officers  engaged,, 
at  so  much  per  head  or  at  such  a  proportion  of  the  salaries  paid.  The 
simplicity  of  calculation  gained  by  any  such  arrangement  is  outweighed, 
in  our  opinion,  by  the  impossibility  of  doing  justice  to  the  special 
cii  cumstances  of  particular  localities,  b}^  the  difficulty  of  securing  any 
approach  to  an  equalisation  of  local  burdens,  and  by  the  danger  of 
establishing  a  basis  which  becomes  rapidly  obsolete.  The  provision  of  a 
service  adequate  in  extent  to  the  local  needs,  and  yet  not  unnecessarily 
expensive,  can,  we  think,  be  better  secured  by  appropriate  regulations, 
compliance  with  which  is  enforced  by  a  Grant,  than  by  offering  what 
comes  to  be  a  standing  bonus  on  further  extensions.  Similarly  we  think 
that  a  rising  standard  of  efficiency,  and  the  introduction  of  new  improve- 
ments in  service,  can  be  better  secured  by  advisory  Circulars  and  a 
periodical  revision  of  regulations,  coupled  with  a  Grant  varying  with  the 
total  amount  of  service,  than  by  specific  grants  for  teachers,  nurses,  drugs, 
etc.,  which  can  never  be  made  to  cover  all  the  various  improvements  that 
are  being  made  by  one  Local  Authority  or  another,  f 

*  '*  Eegulations  should  continue  to  be  framed  by  the  Central  Authority,  which 
should  be  given  the  power  of  withholding  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  grant,  if  not 
satisfied  with  the  general  efficiency  of  the  service."  {Ihid.  (England  and  Wales), 
1901,  p.  83  ;  separate  recommendations  by  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh.) 

t  '*  To  confine  the  grants  to  certain  unvarying  items  of  expenditure  is  apt  to 
tie  the  hands  of  the  Central  Authority,  and  to  prevent  the  necessary  elasticity  in 
administration  which  natural  variations  in  the  circumstances  of  different  districts, 
and  periodical  changes  in  public  opinion  demand.  Nor  is  this  the  only  objection 
which  can  be  urged  against  such  grants,  for,  in  enforcing  any  improvements  which 
involve  expenditure,  no  matter  how  essential  those  improvements  may  be,  the 
Central  Authority  is  bound  to  meet  with  greater  opposition  in  poor  districts  than 
in  wealthier  districts,  and  that  opposition,  although  it  may  be  reduced  by  per  capita 
grants,  or  grants  in  proportion  to  expenditure,  will  not  be  entirely  removed  until 
both  districts  are  placed  upon  an  equal  footing,  and  the  burden  of  the  expenditure 
is,  so  far  as  possible,  equalised."  {Ihid,  (Scotland),  1902,  p.  43;  separate  recom- 
mendations by  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  and  Lord  Blair  Balfour.) 
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It  is  to  be  noted,  moreover,  that  the  adoption  of  the  County  and 
County  Borough  as  the  unit  for  administration,  which  (subject  to  due 
consideration  of  the  position  of,  and  possible  sharing  of  services  with,  the 
Non-County  Boroughs  and  populous  Urban  Districts  of  England,  Wales 
and  Ireland,  and  the  smaller  Burghs  in  Scotland)  we  have  throughout 
assumed,  will  greatly  facilitate  both  the  complete  re-modelling  and  the- 
future  administration  of  the  Grants-in-Aid.  Instead  of  having  to  deal 
with  1,679  separate  Destitution  Authorities,  the  Local  Government- 
Boards  for  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland  will  be  dealing  only 
with  about  210  County  and  Borough  Councils. 

We  recommend,  after  carefully  considering  all  the  alternatives,  that, 
subject  to  a  fixed  aggregate  total,  the  Grants  for  each  service  should  be^ 
allocated  among  the  Local  Authorities  concerned  in  amounts  varying  in 
proportion  to  the  total  expenditure^  (apart  from  loans)  of  each  such 
Authority  upon  the  whole  of  the  particular  service.  Thus,  the  Local 
Health  Authorities  would,  subject  to  compliance  with  all  the  other- 
conditions,  share  among  themselves  the  aggregate  Grant  allotted  to  the 
Public  Health  service,  in  proportion  to  their  several  expenditures,  on 
"  maintenance "  or  "  rate  "  account,  on  all  the  various  branches  of  their 
work. 

But,  unless  it  is  thought  to  be  too  complicated,  we  would  go  a  step 
further.  We  feel  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  afford  some  special  encourage- 
ment to  poor  districts,  and  to  make  the  Grant-in-Aid  for  each  service  to 
each  Local  Authority  vary,  not  only  in  proportion  to  the  expenditure  of 
that  Authority  on  the  service,  but  also  in  proportion  to  its  poverty,  as 
measured  by  the  assessable  value  of  its  area  per  head  of  population.  We 
agree  on  this  point  with  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Care  and  Control 
of  the  Feeble-minded,  though  .with  a  wider  application  of  their  words. 
"  As  matters  now  stand,"  they  say,  it  is,  we  think,  impossible  for  counties: 
with  a  low  assessable  value,  and  many  claims  on  the  County  Rate,  to 
make  a  provision  that,  in  our  opinion,  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  the  community  ....  and  the  mere  fact  that  the  subsidy  of 
the  Exchequer  is  increased,  even  largely  increased,  will  not,  of  itself,  meet 
the  difficulty.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  application  of  definite  standards 
to  administrative  finance,  the  methods  which  we  recommend  would  further 
economy ."t  In  fact,  ''so  long  as  the  burden  of  the  necessary  expenditure, 
upon  national  services  falls  with  greater  severity  upon  one  district  than 
another,  it  is  difficult  to  insist  upon  general  administrative  reforms.'* J 
That  Commission  accordingly  recommended  for  adoption,  with  regard  to 
the  Grant  for  all  the  Mentally  Defective,  the  plan  submitted  to  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Local  Taxation  by  such  high  Authorities  as  Lord  Balfour 
of  Burleigh,  Sir  George  Murray,  and  the  late  Sir  Edward  Hamilton. § 


*  There  is,  we  suggest,  no  reason  why  the  receipts-in-aid,  which  the  Local 
Authority  recover  from  the  patients  or  their  relations,  should  be  first  deducted,  as  is 
at  present  the  case.  To  do  this  is  to  discourage  the  recovery  of  these  sums.  To  let 
the  Local  Authority  enjoy  the  benefit  of  whatever  it  recovers  is  to  encourage  the 
recovery.  But  any  receipts-in-aid,  which  are  mere  deductions  from  the  nominal 
cost  of  the  service,  might  properly  first  be  deducted. 

t  Eeport  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  the  Oare  and  Control  of  the  Feeble-minded, 
Cd.  4202, 1908,  Yol.  YIH.,  p.  285. 

%  Final  Eeport  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation  (Scotland),  1902, 
p.  32;  separate  recommendations  by  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  and  Lord  Blair 
Balfour. 

§  Ihid.  (England  and  Wales),  1901 ;  separate  recommendations  by  Lord  Balfour 
of  Burleigh,  and  Minority  Report  of  Sir  Edward  Hamilton  and  Sir  George  Murray. 
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This  plan  proceeds  on  the  basis  of  fixing  what  we  may  call  a  "  National 
Minimum  "  rate  o£  expenditure  per  head  of  population— taking  something 
like  the  minimum  which  experience  shows  to  be  anywhere  necessary  for 
efl&ciency — and  a  Standard  Rate  in  the  £ — taking,  we  suggest,  something 
like  the  average  of  the  rates  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  If  the  product  of 
the  Standard  Rate  does  not  produce,  in  the  area  of  any  Local  Authority,  the 
National  Minimum  "  of  expenditure  for  its  population,  the  deficiency  might 
be  made  wliolly  good  by  what  we  should  call  the  Primary  Grant.  I'he 
actual  expenditure  of  the  Local  Authority  would,  however,  practically 
always  be  in  excess  of  the  National  Minimum  rate  of  expenditure  per 
head  of  population — this  necessarily  having  to  be  at  the  lowest  customary 
standard — and  towards  the  excess  the  National  Government  should 
contribute,  as  the  Secondary  Grant,  a  moderate  proportion  only — an 
amount  which  we  suggest  should  be  whatever  can  be  afforded  from  the 
balance  of  the  fixed  total  aggregate  Grant  (after  deducting  the  sum  of  all 
the  Primary  Grants),  in  exact  proportion  to  the  actual  expenditures  of  the 
several  Local  Authorities  over  and  above  the  standard  expenditure  per 
head  of  population.  The  amounts  of  the  Primary  and  Secondary  Grants 
to  each  Local  Authority  would  be  added  together,  and  paid  over  as  a  single 
block  Grant.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  any  scheme  of 
Grants-in-Aid  depending  wholly  or  partiallj^  upon  the  factor  of  rateable 
value  can  be  fairly  or  properly  administered  only  if  steps  are  taken  to 
bring  to  a  common  standard  the  various  methods  of  assessment  now 
prevailing  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  otherwise  equity  in  distribution 
will  be  impossible.  The  necessity  of  this  reform  as  a  condition  precedent 
is  insisted  on  by  all  the  members  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local 
Taxation  in  their  first  Report  on  Valuation. 

Another  factor,  too,  requires  more  frequent  revision  in  this  connection 
than  is  possible  under  existing  law,  namely,  the  factor  of  population.  A 
Census  Bill  will  doubtless  be  passed  through  Parliament  in  the  Session 
of  1909  ;  and  we  suggest  that  (as  repeatedly  urged  by  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society,  the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  the  Society  of  Medical 
Officers  of  Health  and  the  London  County  Council)  the  opportunity 
should  be  taken  to  provide  for  an  enumeration  of  the  population — a  much 
less  expensive  business  than  the  regular  census — in  1916,  and,  thereafter, 
midway  between  the  dates  of  the  decennial  censuses. 

If  the  Grants-in-  Aid  to  the  Local  Health  Authorities  and  the  Local 
Authorities  for  the  Mentally  Defective  were  made  somewhat  on  this 
basis — the  exact  figures  being  worked  out  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively — the  poorest 
and  the  most  backward  localities  would — provided  that  they  brought  their 
administration  up  to  a  reasonable  standard  of  efficiency — receive  larger 
Grants  in  proportion  to  their  assessable  value,  as  well  as  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  their  expenditure,  than  the  richer  and  more  progressive  districts. 
We  do  not  object  to  this  result.  We  agree  with  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh 
that  "  so  long  as  the  poorer  districts  are  not  treated  with  greater  liberality 
than  the  richer  ones,  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  secure  reforms  in 
administration,  which  would  entail  an  additional  burden  upon  the  rates 
without  constant  appeals  to  the  Central  Government  for  assistance,  such 
appeals  mainly  coming  from  the  poorer  districts  in  which  the  burden  is 
already  very  high.  If  the  rich  and  poor  districts  were  once  placed,  so  far 
as  possible,  upon  the  same  footing  ....  these  demands  upon  the 
State  would  be  less  frequent  and  persistent,  and  .   .  .   .  administrative 
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reforms  would  be  more  easily  effected."'*  It  is,  in  fact,  practically 
impossible  to  press  upon  a  Local  Authority  the  adoption  of  a  higher 
standard  of  efficiency  of  service — essential  as  it  may  be  in  the  interests  of 
the  community — if  the  improvement  would,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the 
district,  involve  a  rate  actually  higher  than  that  of  the  average  of  the 
country  as  a  whole.  It  appears  to  us  a  most  valuable  feature  of  the  plan 
of  distribution  advocated  by  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  that  it  ensures, 
even  to  the  poorest  district  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  ability  to  attain, 
at  any  rate,  the  "  National  Minimum  "  of  efficiency  in  its  local  services,  at 
no  greater  rate  in  the  £  than  that  which  is  the  average  for  the  country 
as  a  whole.  On  the  other  hand,  even  the  richest  and  most  progressive  Local 
Authorities,  on  whose  continued  experimenting  in  improved  methods  of 
treatment  all  further  advance  in  efficiency  of  Local  Administration  will 
depend  in  the  future,  as  it  has  depended  in  the  past,  will  (whilst  retaining 
full  autonomy  to  make  whatever  experiments  they  choose)  receive  Grants 
which  will,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Departments  concerned,  vary 
with  the  amount  of  their  expenditure  on  the  services  of  Public  Health  in 
which  the  community,  as  a  whole,  has  so  vital  an  interest. 

(f)  Conclusions. 
We  have  accordingly  to  report : — 

1.  That  alike  in  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  Grants- 
in- Aid  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Destitution  Authorities  are  urgently  in 
need  of  revision.  In  return  for  the  sum  of  three-and-a-half  millions 
annually,  which  is  being  contributed  to  Boards  of  Guardians  and  Parish 
Councils,  the  various  Departments  of  the  National  Government,  which  are 
charged  with  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Local  Authorities,  now 
obtain  the  very  minimum  of  power  to  prevent  either  extravagance  or 
inefficiency,  or  of  influence  towards  a  greater  efficiency  of  service.  The 
relief  aflforded  to  the  local  ratepayer  is  so  unequal  and  so  arbitrarily  dis- 
tributed as  to  amount  to  a  gross  injustice,  which  is  all  the  more  intolerable 
in  that,  especially  in  Ireland,  the  poorest  districts  and  those  most  heavily 
burdened  often  obtain  the  least  relief.  And  the  conditions  of  the  Grants, 
whilst  seldom  so  framed  as  to  cause  a  wise  discrimination  in  favour  of  the 
more  desirable  methods  of  expenditure  rather  than  others,  sometimes 
result  in  positively  encouraging  extravagance,  laxness  and  refusal  to 
carry  out  the  policy  desired  by  the  legislature, 

2.  That,  in  our  opinion^  in  view  of  the  large  share  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding f' r  the  aged  in  their  homes  now  borne  by  the  National  Exchequer 
under  the  Old- Age  Pensions  Act  of  1908,  and  of  the  share  which  vre 
think  it  necessary  for  the  National  Government  to  take  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  provision  for  the  Unemployed  and  Able-bodied,  we  consider 
that  no  Grant-in-Aid  should  be  m.ade  to  the  Local  Authorities  in  respect 
of  these  two  services. 

3.  That  when  all  grades  of  the  mentally  defective  are  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  propcsed  new  Local  Authorities  for  the  Mentally  Defective, 
a  Grant  should  be  made  to  those  Authorities  in  respect  of  all  the  persons 
satisfactorily  provided  for  by  them.  It  would  be  desii  able  that  this  Grant 
should  be  made  on  the  same  basis  as  that  to  the  Local  Health  Authorities. 


*  JUd;  p.  83  ;  separate  recommendations  by  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh. 
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4.  That  a  Grant-in-Aid  should  be  made  to  the  Local  Health 
Authorities  in  respect  of  all  the  work  now  done  by  them,  or  to  be  hereafter 
'entrusted  to  them. 

5.  That  it  is  essential  that  all  Grants-in-Aid  should  be  administered 
\>j  the  particular  Government  Departments  concerned  with  the  particular 
services  to  be  aided  ;  and  paid  direct  to  the  Local  Authorities. 

6.  That  all  Grants  should  take  the  form  of  Grants-in-Aid  of  local 
services ;  that  they  should  be  conditional  oq  the  efficient  performance  of 
the  services  ;  that  they  should  be  governed  by  detailed  regulations,  and 
accompanied  by  systematic  inspection  and  audit ;  and  that  they  should  be 
withheld,  wholly  or  in  part,  on  failure  to  comply  witli  the  law  and  the 
regulations  in  force. 

7.  That  they  might,  for  the  convenience  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  be  fixed  in  aggregate  total,  which  might  remain  unchanged  for 
a  term  of  seven  years  ;  but  that  the  allocation  of  the  total  among  the  several 
Local  Authorities  should  be  proportionate  to  their  several  expenditures 
from  time  to  time  on  the  services  to  be  aided,  subject  to  such  expenditure 
being  allowed  by  the  Department  to  count  for  this  purpose,  as  not  being 
extravagant  or  improper.  If  not  considered  too  complicated,  the  scale  of 
distribution  proposed  by  Lord  Balfour  oE  Burleigh,  determined  jointly  by 
expenditure  and  by  the  poverty  of  the  district  might  advantageously  be 
adopted. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Supervision  and  Control  by  the  National  Government. 

It  was  an  essential  feature  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Report  of 
1834  and  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  that  year,  that  there 
should  be  established  a  strong,  well-informed  and  ably-administered 
Central  Poor  Law  Department ;  and  that  this  Department  should,  in  the 
interests  of  National  Uniformity  and  of  a  sound  Poor  Law  policy,  prescribe 
the  general  lines  of  administration  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  prohibit 
any  misguided  deviations  from  the  policy  so  prescribed,  and  by  means 
of  Orders  having  the' force  of  law  and  specific  approvals  of  appointments 
and  salaries,  together  with  a  system  of  inspection  and  audit,  exercise  a 
close  supervision  and  control  over  every  act  of  the  local  authorities.* 
This  was  the  most  novel  feature  of  the  new  Poor  Law,  and  it  was  the 
one  on  which  the  reformers  placed  the  most  reliance.  When  the  Poor 
Law  was  extended  to  Ireland  (1838),  and  remodelled  in  Scotland  (1845), 
powers  of  central  supervision  and  control,  essentially  on  the  English 
model,  were  expressly  provided  for,  though  in  the  case  of  Scotland  with 
some  significant  and  suggestive  variations  of  detail. 

The  Local  Government  Board  in  each  of  the  three  countries  has 
inherited  all  these  powers  of  supervision  and  control  of  the  administration 
of  the  Local  Destitution  Authorities  ;  and  has  even  acquired,  by  successive 
statutes,  new  and  additional  authority  over  these  bodies.  Nevertheless, 
as  our  survey  has  revealed,  the  minute  supervision  and  authoritative 
control  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  England  and  Wales  does  not 
prevent,  in  one  district  or  another,  the  most  gross  and  persistent 
divergence  from  its  declared  policy,  either  on  the  side  of  laxness,  or  on 
that  of  harshness ;  it  has  tailed  completely  to  secure  the  National 
Uniformity  that  the  reformers  of  1834  thought  of  such  importance ; 
it  does  not,  as  we  have  seen,  secure  the  proper  treatment  of  any  class 
of  the  poor ;  and  it  has  not  prevented  either  an  almost  unmeasured 
extravagance  or,  in  a  few  bad  cases,  widespread  and  long  continued 
corruption.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  Local  Government  Boards 
seem  more  seldom  to  have  initiated  changes  of  policy — a  fact  which 
serves  somewhat  to  conceal  their  lack  of  control  over  the  vagaries  of 
the  Local  Authorities.  But,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  judge,  the 
criticism  that  we  have  to  make,  with  regard  to  the  failure  of  the  Local 
Government)  Board  for  England  and  Wales  to  secure  a  National  Uniformity 
of  policy,  is  applicable  also  to  Poor  Law  administration  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland. 

(a)  The  Orders. 

We  take,  as  the  chief  exemplar,  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
England  and  Wales,  from  which,  as  we  have  said,  the  corresponding 
Departments  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  differ  only  in  details.  Here  we 
have,  as  the  principal  foundation  of  its  authority  over  the  Boards  of 
Guardians,  a  voluminous  code  of  "  Orders,"  which  have  the  force  of  law, 
prescribing  in  minute  detail  how  the  Workhouses  and  other  institutions 
shall  be  managed ;  what  officers  each  Union  shall  have,  at  what  salaries 

*  Evidence  before  the  Oommissiou,  Qs.  2027-2029. 
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and  under  what  conditions  of  appointment ;  and  what  classes  of  persons 
shall  be  alone  eligible  for  this  or  that  kind  of  relief,  and  under  what 
conditions  it  shall  be  granted.*  These  Orders,  some  of  them  "  General," 
or  applicable  to  two  or  more  Unions,  whilst  others  are  "  Special,"  or 
applicable  to  a  single  Union  only,  but  all  alike  havipg  the  force  of  law, 
exist  in  bewildering  and  literally  uncounted  numbers.  They  extend 
over  the  past  seventy-five  years ;  and  they  are  nowhere  collected  or 
published  in  a  complete  series.  The  principal  Orders  alone  are  dealt  with 
in  the  legal  text-books  which  private  enterprise  has  provided,  some  of 
which  extend  to  over  1,000  pages.  Many  witnesses  have  complained  to 
us  of  the  impossibility  under  these  circumstances  of  any  Poor  Law 
Guardian  being  able  to  find  out  what  it  was  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  required  him  to  do  or  not  to  do ;  and  they  have  suggested  to  us 
that  the  Orders  should  be  codified  into  a  single  new  "  General  Consoli- 
dated Order,"  containing  the  whole  law."f  We  are  unable  to  concur  in 
this  suggestion.  The  three  main  Orders,  upon  which  the  whole  fabric 
depends- — the  General  Consolidated  Order  of  1847  as  to  Indoor  Relief, 
the  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order  of  1844  and  the  Outdoor  Relief 
Regulation  Order  of  1852— are  all  of  them  more  than  half  a  century  old. 
They  were  prepared  for  a  state  of  things  essentially  unlike  that  of  the 
present  day.  They  embody  a  policy  which  has,  for  all  the  several  classes 
of  persons  to  be  relieved,  been  virtually  repudiated  by  Parliament  in 
successive  statutes. J  So  far  as  concerns  the  various  classes  of  the  non- 
able-bodied,  they  are  diametrically  at  variance  with  the  later  policy  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  itself,  as  expressed  in  its  subsequent  Orders 
and  Circulars. §  We  gather  from  all  official  documents  issued  since  1890, 
and  from  the  evidence  given  on  behalf  of  the  Department,  that  the 
Department,  at  any  rate  for  the  vast  majority  of  the  non-able-bodied 
poor,  wholly  disapproves  of  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse,  and  of 
indiscriminate,  unconditional  and  inadequate  Outdoor  Relief — a  dis- 
approval in  which  we  concur.  Yet  when  a  zealous  clerk  or  conscientious 
member  of  a  Board  of  Guardians,  anxious  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the 
contemporary  Local  Government  Board,  turns  to  the  authoritative  text- 
book supplied  to  him,  he  finds  that  the  General  Consolidated  Order  of 
1847  actually  prescribes  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse,  with  all  its 
hideous  detail  of  unspecialised  management,  uniformity  of  deterrent 
discipline  for  all  classes,  and,  notwithstanding  the  nominal  classification 
system,  practical  promiscuity  of  intercourse  in  work.H    And  if,  seeking 


*  Ibid.,  Qs.  70-73,  164-176,  195-204,232-246. 
t  Ibid.,  Qs.  10842,  12472,  etc. 

:{:  Report  ...  on  the  Policy  of  the  Central  Authority  from  1834  to  1907, 
§  Ibid. 

II  As  finally  settled  by  the  General  Consolidated  Order  of  1847  (still  in  force), 
the  classification  prescribed  is  as  follows: — **(i)  Men  infirm  through  age  or  any 
other  cause ;  (ii)  able-bodied  men  and  youths  above  the  age  of  fifteen  years ; 
(iii)  boys  above  the  age  of  seven,  and  under  that  of  fifteen ;  (iv)  women  infirm 
through  age  or  any  other  cause  ;  (v)  able-bodied  women  and  girls  above  the  age  of 
fifteen  years  ;  (vi)  girls  above  the  age  of  seven  years,  and  under  that  of  fifteen  ;  and 
(vii)  children  under  seven  years  of  age."  Explicit  rules  are  made  that  each  class 
is  to  remain  in  the  separate  apartments  or  buildings  assigned  tu  it,  without 
communication  with  any  other  class.  Thus,  no  segregation  is  required  of  the  sick,  or 
of  particular  diseases  ;  none  of  the  lunatics,  imbeciles,  feeble-minded  or  epileptic 
(sane  or  insane) ;  finally,  no  provision  is  made  for  segregation  by  past  or  present 
character  or  conduct.  In  all  these  respects,  though  tfie  Local  Government  Board 
has  repeatedly  suggested  the  desirability  of  further  classification,  it  has  never  made 
this  obligatory,  admittedly  because  the  structure  of  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse 
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direction  as  to  the  Outdoor  Belief  to  the  non-able-bodied,  he  turns  to 
the  Outdoor  Belief  Orders,  by  one  or  other  of  which  his  Union  must  be 
regulated,  he  discovers,  to  his  surprise,  that  they  do  not  deal  with  the 
subject  at  all.*  Although  all  but  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  three 
or  four  millions  sterling  of  Outdoor  Belief  that  is  annually  granted  by 
the  Boards  of  Guardians  in  England  and  Wales  is  distributed  among  the 
sick,  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  mentally  defective,  the  widows,  the  deserted 
wives,  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  babies,  and  the  children  of  non-able - 
bodied  fathers,  there  are  no  Orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
stating  whether  Outdoor  Belief  should  or  should  not  be  given  to  such 
persons,  or  if  given  under  what  conditions. t    There  is  no  prohibition  of 


stands  in  the  way,  in  many  Unions,  of  any  more  minute  classification  than  into  tlie 
seven  main  divisions  required  by  the  General  Consolidated  Order.  What  is  even 
more  important,  the  very  nature  of  the  General  Mixed.  Workhouse,  as  experience 
only  too  plainly  proves,  prevents  any  real  and  effective  separation  one  from  another, 
even  of  those  seven  main  classes  to  which  the  Local  Government  Board,  like  all 
acquainted  with  workhouse  administration,  attach  so  much  importance.  From 
the  very  beginning  of  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse,  it  was  assumed  and  provided 
that  all  the  Workhouse  service  was  to  be  performed  by  the  paupers  themselves,  and 
every  pauper  who  was  capable  of  work  was  to  be  incessantly  occupied  in  that  service. 
The  able-bodied  women  who  formed  OJass  Y.  might  be  supervised  by  the  aged  and 
infirm  women  of  Class  lY.  The  children  under  seven  who  formed  Class  YIT.  might 
be  supervised  either  by  the  able-bodied  women  of  Class  Y.  or  by  the  aged  and  infirm 
women  of  Class  lY.  or  by  the  girls  of  Class  YI.  The  boys  over  seven  who  formed 
Class  III.  might  be  supervised  by  the  aged  and  infirm  men  of  Class  I.  The  girls 
over  seven  who  formed  Class  YI.  might  be  supervised  by  the  aged  and  infirm  women 
of  Class  lY.  These  girls,  so  far  from  being  confined  to  tlie  premises  assigned  to 
their  class,  were  to  be  employed  in  the  able-bodied  women's  wards,  in  the  wards  for 
the  children  under  seven,  and  in  household  work  generally,  provided  only  that  they 
were  somehow  kept  from  communicating  with  able-bodied  men  or  boys.  The  sick, 
whether  male  or  female,  whether  of  good  character  or  of  bad,  have  necessarily  to  be 
waited  on,  and  even  to  this  day  the  paupers  assist  the  paid  nurses.  Consequently, 
the  provision  allowing  all  the  sick  wards  to  be  attended  by  the  able-bodied  women, 
by  the  girls  between  seven  and  sixteen,  by  the  aged  women,  or  by  any  combination 
of  these,  that  the  master  might  direct,  in  itself  necessarily  destroys  all  real  segre- 
gation. Since  1847,  this  permission  has  been  so  far  restricted  as  to  confine  the 
attendance  on  the  sick  males  to  the  aged  and  infirm  men,  and  the  aged  and  infirm 
women ;  though  such  girls  over  seven,  such  able-bodied  women,  and  such  aged  or 
infirm  women  as  the  master  may  deem  fit  may  still  be  employed  indiscriminately  in 
the  service  of  any  of  the  wards  except  those  for  men  and  boys,  and  generally  for 
household  work  throughout  the  Workhouse. 

*  Appendices  I.  (C)  and  1.  (D),  to  Yol.  I- 

t  All  the  Unions  in  England  and  Wales  are  under  one  or  other  of  two  Orders 
which  regulate  the  grant  of  Outdoor  Relief  to  the  able-bodied,  and  do  not  apply  to 
the  non-able-bodied*  But  just  as  we  have  seen  that  the  term  "  able-bodied  "  in  the 
Workhouse  is  used  in  an  ambiguous  sense,  so  we  find  in  the  formal  Orders  about 
Outdoor  Relief,  an  equally  remarkable  ambiguity  in  another  direction.  This 
ambiguity  leaves  in  doubt  whether,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  a 
woman  without  an  able-bodied  husband  can,  at  any  time,  be  regarded  as  able-bodied 
in  the  sense  of  being  expected  to  earn  her  keep.  The  Out-relief  Prohibitory  Order 
of  1844  definitely  includes  within  its  terras  Women  in  health,  without  able-bodied 
husbands,  and  unburdened  with  legitimate  children.  In  the  Unions  to  which  this 
Order  and  this  Order  alone  applies,  such  women  are  thus  held  to  be  able-bodied," 
and  cannot,  with  certain  definite  exceptions,  lawfully  receive  Outdoor  Relief.  The 
other  Order,  the  Out-relief  Regulation  Order  of  1852,  relates  expressly  only  to  the 
"  male  "  able-bodied.  In  the  Unions  to  which  this  Order  applies,  women,  whether 
single  or  married,  sick  or  in  health,  with  an  able-bodied  husband,  or  without,  with 
or  without  children,  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  may  lawfully  be  relieved  in  their 
own  homes,  wholly  at  the  discretion  of  the  Guardians  ;  and  are  thus  classed  with  the 
non-able-bodied.  If  the  woman  has  an  able-bodied  husband,  she  can— whatever  her 
character  or  circumstances — in  the  Unions  under  the  Out-relief  Prohjbito>ry  Order 
only,  be  relieved  only  in  the  Workhouse.  In  the  Unions  under  the  Oitt-relief 
Regulation  Order  (or,  where  the  Out-relief  Prohibitory  Order  is  combined  either  with 
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relief  to  persons  of  disorderly  lives,  or  living  in  insanitary  conditions 
positively  dangerous  to  the  public  health.    There   are  no  coDditions 
prescribed  as  to  the  way  the  infants  on  Outdoor  Relief  shall  be  reared, 
or  the  children  placed  out  in  the  world.    Thus,  whilst  the  Guardians 
find  themselves  unable  to  dismiss  a  porter,  give  a  £5  rise  of  salary,  or 
open  a  doorway  between  two  rooms  without  the  express  consent  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  on  the  question  of  administration  of  Outdoor 
Relief  to  the  non -able-bodied,  t,be  most  difficult  and  dangerous  of  all  their 
tasks,  the  whole  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  General  and  Special  Orders 
from  1834  down  to  the  present  day  are  dumb.*    And  even  where  the 
Orders  give  precise  instructions,  our  zealous  Clerk  or  inquisitive  Guardian 
will  know  that  they  are  often  neither  observed  nor  capable  of  exact 
observance.    With  regard,  for  instance,  to  the  structural  accommodation 
required,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that,  of  all  the  Workhouses  that  we  have 
inspected,  we  have  never  seen  one  in  which  all  the  requirements  of  the 
General  Consolidated  Order  of  1847,  devised  as  they  were  for  Woik- 
houses  in  the  abstract,  were  fulfilled  in  every  detail,  or  could  possibly 
be  fulfilled  in  the  particular  building  which,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board  itself,  is  being  used  as  a  Workhouse.    When  we  come,  in  Part  II. 
of  this  Report,  to  describe  the  relief  of  able-bodied  men,  as  actually 
carried  out  by  the  Destitution  Authorities,  we  shall  show  that,  in  direct 
disobedience  to  the  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order  and  the  Outdoor 
Relief  Regulation  Order,  some  Boards  of  Guardians  give,  continuously, 
week  by  week,  Outdoor  Relief  to  able-bodied  men,  without  any  labour 
test ;  some  Boards  carry  on  what  are  essentially  Relief  Works  for  the 
Unemployed  ;  whilst  others  maintain  town  labourers  on  farms  with  the 
avowed  object  of  training  them  to  take  up  small  agricultural  holdings. 
In  short,  the  three  principal  General  Orders,  though  purporting  to  have 
actually  the  force  of  law,  are,  both  in  the  letter  and  in  the  spirit,  wholly 
out  of  date  ;  and  they  are  accordingly,  to  a  large  extent,  ignored  or 
evaded  by  all  concerned.    Any  expenditure  of  money  or  tim.e  on  their 
codification — a  task  of  colossal  magnitude — would,  in  our  judgment,  be 
wholly  wasted. 

Quite  apart  from  their  particular  contents,  however,  the  Orders  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  appear  to  us  unsuited  for  modern  administration, 
owing  to  their  failure  to  distinguish  in  form  between  peremptory  laws 
which  have  to  be  applied  judicially  and  inflexiblj^,  and  administrative 
injunctions  serving  as  ideals  and  patterns  which  can  only  be  carried  out 
with  such  modifications  as  local  circumstances  require.  We  may  illustrate 
this  distinction  by  some  examples.  As  an  instance  of  the  first  type,  we 
may  cite  the  "  rules  "  made  by  the  Home  Secretary  under  the  Factories 
and  Workshops  Acts,  which  are  in  every  detail  as  binding  on  every  person 


a  Labour  Test  Order  or  the  Workhouse  (Modified  Test)  Order),  such  a  woman  may 
be  relieved  in  her  own  home  if  the  able-bodied  husband  fulfils  the  conditions  of  work 
or  residence.  We  have  been  unable  to  discover  what  is  the  explanation,  or  what  is 
the  justification,  for  these  purely  geographical  discriminations  as  regards  the  Poor 
Law  reUef  of  women,  which  have  now  lasted  for  more  than  half  a  century.  It  may 
be  noted  that,  in  discriminating,  in  the  Out-relief  Prohibitory  Order,  against  women 
with  illegitimate  children,  the  Central  Authority  deviated  also  from  the  recom- 
mendations  of  the  1834  Eeport  deprecating  relief  according  to  the  past  conduct 
of  the  applicant ;  whilst  in  the  variation  between  the  two  Orders,  it  deliberately 
departed  from  the  principle  of  national  uniformity  so  strongly  advocated  in 
that  Report  (Eeport  ...  on  the  Policy  of  the  Central  Authority  from  1834 
to  1907). 

*  Report    .    .    .    on  the  Policy  of  the  Central  Authority  from  1834  to  1907. 
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concerned  as  the  statutes  themselves ;  which  have  to  be  strictly  construed 
by  the  judiciary  ;  and  non-compliance  with  which  is  punishable  by  fine  or 
imprisonment.  In  the  realm  of  the  present  Poor  Law  there  are  subjects 
appropriate  for  Orders  of  this  sort  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  definition  of 
the  classes  of  persons  liable  to  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  other 
persons,  or  the  definition  of  the  classes  of  persons  to  whom  pensions  are 
to  be  awarded,  or  even  the  conditions  in  the  absence  of  which  no  allowance 
at  all  (other  than  on  -''sudden  or  urgent  necessity")  is  to  be  granted  to 
persons  living  in  their  own  homes.  Such  Orders  are  useful  instruments 
for  formulating,  in  more  minute  detail  than  is  possible  in  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, those  imperative  commands  Avhich  are  to  be  enforced  by  judicial 
procedure  of  one  kind  or  another ;  which  must,  therefore,  be  expressed 
with  the  same  precision  and  construed  with  the  same  continuous  and 
consistent  strictness  as  if  they  were  statutes.  To  permit  deviations  from 
these  formal  Orders  by  private**letters  to  particular  Authorities,  or  by  the 
oral  sanction  of  an  Inspector — still  more,  to  advise,  by  published  circular, 
wholesale  evasions  or  violations  of  the  spirit  or  the  letter  of  these  Orders — 
and  this,  as  we  shall  presently  describe,  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Local 
Government  Board — is  to  destroy  the  moral  authority,  and  prevent  the 
enforcement  of  the  Orders  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  day  by 
day  administration  of  institutions,  or  the  domiciliary  treatment  to  be 
afforded  to  particular  cases — and  it  is  these  things  which  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  existing  Orders,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  business  of  the  Destitu- 
tion Authorities — is  not  work  which  can  properly  be  described  in  detail 
by  legally  binding  "  Orders,"  any  more  than  it  can  by  Acts  of  Parliament. 
This  administrative  work  does  not  consist  of  a  series  of  judicial  decisions 
as  to  whether  a  case  falls  within  one  category  or  another ;  and  it  is  not 
to  be  accomplished  by  even  the  most  minute  and  persistent  torturing  of 
the  terms  of  a  statute  or  mandatory  Order.  Administrators  must  be  free 
to  make  the  most  of  the  actual  material  with  which  they  have  to  deal 
and  to  act  as  seems  best  in  all  the  complex  circumstances  of  each  case ; 
whilst  if  there  is  to  be  any  social  progress  they  must  be  perpetually 
devising  new  wajs,  undreamt  of  before,  of  coping  with  the  new  needs  that 
from  time  to  time  emerge.  It  is  exactly  this  day  by  day  administration 
of  specialised  institutions  that  is  the  sphere  of  the  representative  body — 
a  sphere  in  which  the  "  many-headed"  and  mutable  membership  of  such  a 
body  is  actually  an  advantage.  To  cope  with  all  the  varied  difficulties 
unt bought  of  by  the  bureaucrat  at  his  desk,  which  actual  administration 
has  to  face,  to  meet  the  new  issues  that  the  changing  environment  is 
always  producing,  and  to  keep  the  whole  Government  in  necessary  touch 
with  the  public  opinion  of  the  moment,  we  need  the  representatives 
of  every  social  grade,  of  every  kind  of  training,  and  of  every  variety  of 
opinion.  Above  all,  what  is  essential  to  successful  administration  is  the 
common  consent  of  the  community,  which  the  local  representative  body 
brings  from  its  dependence  on  popular  election.  To  attempt,  by  peremptory 
Orders,  meticulous  in  their  detail,  having  the  force  of  law,  to  convert 
the  thousands  of  representatives  of  the  ratepayers,  in  all  this  work  of 
administration,  into  mere  mechanical  agents  of  a  Central  Government 
Department,  is,  in  our  opinion,  at  once  to  court  failure  and  to  destroy 
Local  Government. 

It  is  highly  significant  that,  in  this  criticism  of  the  whole  machinery 
of  Orders,  we  are  but  expressing  the  present  practice  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  itself.  The  great  General  Orders  of  1844-52  have  had  no 
successors.    It  has  not  even  been  thought  worth  while,  obsolete  as  they 
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have  become  in  so  many  respects,  systematically  to  revise  them.  The 
Special  Orders,  each  equivalent  in  law  to  an  amendment  of  the  General 
Orders,  by  means  of  v\^hich  the  circumstances  of  particular  Unions  used  to 
be  met,  have,  for  many  years,  become  comparatively  infrequent,  and  have 
ceased  to  be  of  significance.  When  new  developments  have  had  to  be 
provided  for,  such  as  Poor  Law  Schools  or  Infirmaries,  nursing  or  boarding- 
out,  they  have  been  dealt  with  by  separate  General  Orders,  which  have 
silently  thrown  into  the  background  (though  without  expressly  repealing) 
large  sections  of  the  earlier  code.*  But  even  this  lias  not  sufficed  to  give 
to  the  clumsy  machinery  of  mandatory  Orders  the  elasticity  necessary  to 
any  administrative  work.  In  our  investigation  of  the  actual  administra- 
tion of  the  Destitution  Authorities,  we  have  been  struck  by  the  fact,  in 
Union  after  Union,  that  things  were  being  done  in  flagrant  contravention 
of  the  General  Orders  that  were  supposed  to  be  legally  binding.  We 
assumed,  at  first,  that  these  experiments  "Siad  been  authorised  by  Special 
Orders  of  equal  validity.  But  we  discovered,  in  case  after  case,  that  no 
such  legally  authoritative  instrument  had  been  issued.  What  bad 
happened  was  that  the  Board  of  Guardians,  by  persistently  arguing  the 
matter  with  the  Local  Government  Board,  had  so  far  convinced  that 
authority  of  the  desirability  of  the  experiment  that — ignoring  its  illegality 
under  the  Orders — some  sort  of  permission  had  been  given  for  it  to 
continue,  in  some  cases  orally  by  the  Inspector,!  but  more  usually  by  an 
official  letter  (not  generally  promulgated)  from  the  Local  Government 
Board  itself.  J  And  even  when — often  as  the  result  of  such  illegal  but 
privately  permitted  experiments  of  Boards  of  Guardians — it  has  been 
thought  right  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  promulgate  generally 
some  new  development  of  Poor  Law  policy,  this  new  policy  has  often  not 
been  embodied  in  any  new  Order,  nor  in  any  amendment  of  the  great 
General  Orders  of  1844-52,  but  has  been  pressed  on  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  by  way  of  Circular  Letters, §  which  cannot  of  course,  in  law, 
supersede  or  vary  the  formal  Orders,  and  have,  indeed,  no  legally  binding 
autljority.  This  was  the  course  adopted,  for  instance,  between  1871  and 
1879,  when  the  Local  Government  Board  was  in  favour  of  a  general 
restriction  of  Outdoor  Relief  to  the  non-able-bodied.  This,  too,  was  the 
course  adopted  when,  in  1886,  1892,  1895,  and  1904,  the  Board  instructed 
the  Destitution  Authorities  to  co-operate  with  the  Municipalities  in 
providing,  for  the  able-bodied  and  unemployed  workmen,  the  "  work  at 
wages "  which  had  been,  and  continued  to  be,  prohibited  by  the  Orders. 
The  same  course  was  followed  in  1895-1896  and  1900  when,  with  regard 
to  the  deserving  aged,  the  Local  Government  Board  reversed  its  policy  of 
non-discrimination  by  past  character  in  the  relief  of  destitution  ;  and,  in 
flat  contradiction  of  the  General  Consolidated  Order  of  1847,  directed  the 


*  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  174,  176. 

t  "Papers  are  frequently  referred  to  the  Inspector,  with  the  direction :  '  Settle 
this  matter  according  to  your  own  judgment.'  ...  It  would  require  sanction  legally." 
{Ibid.,  Qs.  1771-1774.) 

X  We  may  cite  as  one  instance  the  interesting  experiment  by  which,  with  the 
written  (but  unpromulgated)  permission  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  the 
Lambeth  Board  of  Guardians  is  disobeying  Article  153  of  the  General  Consolidated 
Order  of  1847 by  combining  the  medical  treatment  of  the  indoor  and  outdoor 
poor  under  a  single  Medical  Officer,  having  assistants  under  him.  (Report  ...  on 
the  Medical  Services  of  the  Poor  Law  and  Public  Health  Departments,  p.  28  n.) 

§  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  2310. 
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provision  of  the  special  quarters  for  the  deserving  aged  which  had  been  -l 
aimed  at  by  the  Keporb  of  1834.*    This  perpetual  nibbling  av^^ay  of  the  ; 
General  Orders  by  Special  Orders,  and  of  both  kinds  of  Orders  by  oral  or  ji 
written  "  permits/'  and  by  official   Circulars,  makes  both  useless  and  I 
impracticable  any  codification  of  the  General  Orders.    It  has,  in  fact,  been  ■ 
found,  by  the  Local  Government  Board  itself,  impossible  to  frame  any  ] 
code  of  legally  binding  Orders  on  all  the  manifold  subjects  of  administrative 
business,  which  should  permit  the  inevitable  variety  and  the  desirable 
elasticity  of  Local  Government,  whilst  securing,  by  means  of  such  Orders  j 
alone,  the  necessary  central  control.     It  is  in  the  main  because  the 
existing  Orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board  mix  up,  in  one  and  the 
same  instrument  which  purports  to  have  the  force  of  a  statute,  what  are 
essentially  mandatory  commands  or  prohibitions,  such  as  forbidding  any 
expenditure  on  setting  up  destitute  persons  in  trade,  or  granting  Outdoor 
Relief  to  able-bodied  men  employed  for  wages,  with  what  are  essentially 
advisory  injunctions,  such  as  the  method  of  allocating  the  different  classes 
of  inmates  of  an  institution  among  the  different  rooms  in  the  building,  the 
selection  of  the  classes  to  serve  other  classes,  and  the  detailed  specifications 
of  the  duties  of  minor  officers,  that  the  whole  authority  of  the  Orders  has 
fallen  into  disrepute,  and  that  they  are  neither  respected  as  having  the  j 
force  of  law,  nor  sympathetically  received  as  fidvice  to  be  acted  on  if  I 
possible.  J 
The  regulative  instructions  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland  \ 
with  regard  to  the  whole  realm  of  administration,  as  distinguished  from  i 
judicial  procedure  under  law,  seem  to  us  preferable  in  form  to  those  of  the  \ 
Local  Government  Board  for  England  and  Wales.     The  Scotch  Board  has  j 
no  power  to  isvsue  Orders  having  the  force  of  law.    Each  Parish  Council  ' 
having  a  Foorhouse  is  required  by  statute  to  frame  rules  and  regulations  j 
for  its  management,  which  have  to  be  approved  by  the  Local  Government  | 
Board.    That  body  issues  model  rules,  with  such  amendments  from  time  to 
time  as  experience  dictates.    The  Parish  Councils  adopt,  as  their  own,  | 
these  model  rules,  with  whatever  modifications  are  required  by  the  size,  | 
situation  or  structure  of  their  Poorhouse,  the  staff  at  their  disposal,  the 
numbers  and  distinct  classes  of  poor  to  be  provided  for  in  each  institution,  ; 
the    Council's   own    organisation    for    business,   and    any   other  local  i 
circumstances.!    The  rules  so  framed  are,  if  considered  suitable,  approved  \ 
by  the  Board.    This  procedure  has  the  advantage  of  allowing  variations 
from  place  to  place,  and  from  time  to  time,  without  the  commission  of  any 
illegality.    It  leaves  it  open  to  the  representative  body  which  will  have  to 
obey  the  rules  to  suggest  in  what  way  they  need  to  be  varied  from  the 
general  model.    On  the  other  hand,  it  enables  the  Central  Authority  to 
understand  what  exactly  the  local  body  is  aiming  at,  and  affords  an  \ 
opportunity  for  timely  criticism  and  argument.    In  the  last  resource  the  j 
Central  Authority  can    refuse  its  sanction  to  any  regulations  which  I 
represent  any  falling  below  the  National  Minimum  of  efficiency  of  service,  | 
which  has  to  be  enforced  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  or  to  j 
any  regulations  which  are  otherwise  against  public  policy.    If  the  Local  | 


*  Report  ...  on  the  Policy  of  the  Central  Authority  from  1834  to  1907, 
p.  116. 

t  This  procedure  is  essentially  that  of  the  Home  Office  with  regard  to  the 
general  By-laws  of  Municipal  Corporations,  that  of  the  Local  Grovernment  Board  for 
England  and  Wales  with  regard  to  the  By-laws  under  the  Public  Health  Acts,  and 
that  of  the  Board  of  Education  with  regard  to  the  curricula  of  Public  Elementary 
Schools,  which  have  to  be  appro \red  by  an  Inspector. 
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Government  Board  for  England  and  Wales  had  chosen,  instead  o£ 
prescribing  by  Mandatory  Orders  all  the  details  of  administration,  to 
require  ail  Boards  of  Guardians  to  submit  for  its  approval  suitable  By- 
laws with  regard  to  Outdoor  Belief,  it  might  have  secured  the  essential 
".National  Uniformity"  which  the  Report  of  1834  so  strongly  advocated, 
whilst  not  resisting  the  variations  and  experiments  required  by  local 
tdrcumstances  and  local  initiative.  We  should,  at  any  rate,  have  been 
saved  the  Babel  of  Principles  "  and  the  demoralising  inequalities  between 
Union  and  Union  that  we  have  described  in  our  analysis  of  the  local 
By-laws ;  where,  to  cite  only  one  instance,  one  Board  of  Guardians 
prescribes  what  are  virtually  Old-Age  and  Invalidity  Pensions  of  5s.  a 
a  week,  and  its  next-door  neighbour  ordains  that  even  the  most  deserving 
aged  and  infirm  person  shall  be  relieved  only  in  the  General  Mixed 
Workhouse. 

(b)  Audit. 

An  essential  auxiliary  of  any  organisation  of  central  control  is  an 
official  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  Local  Authorities.  The  systematic 
audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  was  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  new  Poor  Law.*  It  has  since  been  greatly 
improved  and  extended  not  only  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  also  to 
other  branches  of  Local  Government.!  This  audit  has  a  double  object.  It* 
aims,  on  the  one  hand,  at  preventing  and  revealing  all  peculation,  fraud  or 
corruption  in  the  dealings  of  the  officers  or  members  of  the  local  body. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  surcharging  any  expenditure  not  legally  authorised, 
the  audit  seeks  to  prevent  the  local  body  not  only  from  travelling  outside 
its  sphere,  but  also  from  disobeying  the  law  or  the  mandatory  instructions 
of  the  Central  Authority, J  We  cannot  say  that  the  audit  of  the  accounts 
of  the  Destitution  Authorities,  whether  in  England  and  Wales,  Scotland 
or  Ireland,  appears  to  us  to  be  completely  successful  in  attaining  either  of 
its  objects.  Recent  official  investigations  into  certain  Unions,  and  the 
criminal  proceedings  to  which  they  have  given  rise,  prove  that,  under  the 
present  audit,  gross  peculations  by  Relieving  Officers  and  others,  corrupt 
dealings  in  the  matter  of  contracts,  and  fraudulent  practices  by  individual 
members  of  the  Local  Destitution  Authority  may  occur,  and  may  remain 
undiscovered  for  years.  How  far  this  is  due  to  imperfections  in  the  audit 
itself,  and  how  far  to  defects  in  the  official  regulations  —especially  in  the 
General  Order  as  to  accounts  which  is  more  than  forty  years  old§ — we 
have  not  had  time  to  determine.  We  cannot,  for  instance,  see  how  any 
audit  can  prevent  or  discover  frauds  by  Destitution  Officers,  so  long  as 
one  and  the  same  person,  as  is  the  practice  in  many  districts,  "  controls  ^he 


*  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  87-91, 1037,  2090,  and  Appendix  No.  IX. 
to  Vol.  I;  In  Scotland  the  audit  differs  from  that  in  England,  Wales  and  Ireland. 
The  auditor  is  not  a  Government  officer,  but  (usually)  an  accountant  appointed  at 
a  fee  by  the  Parish  Oouncil.  He  has  no  power  to  disallow  or  sufcharge,  but  merely 
the  duty  of  reporting  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  iScoLland  any  items  which 
he  thinks  should  be  disallowed  or  surcharged;  when  that  Board,  if  it  thinks  fit,  may 
disallow  or  surcharge  accordingly.  We  think  that  the  audit  system  of  the  rest 
of  the  country  should  be  extended  to  Scotland,  where  the  Inspector  of  Poor  usually 
combines  the  office  of  Collector  of  Rates,  and  collects  for  the  School  Board  as 
well  as  for  the  Parish  Council,  without  simultaneous  audit  of  the  two  accounts. 

t  Ibid.,  Qs.  4180,  4257,  4669. 

+  Ibid.,  Qs.  88,  89,  2030-2032,  3026. 

§  Ibid.,  Q.  87  ;  General  Order  of  January  14th,  1867. 
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case  from  start  to  finish — receives  the  application,  visits  the  home, 
advises  on  the  relief,  communicates  the  decision  and  pays  the  money  week 
after  week  to  the  helpless  applicant — without  at  any  stage  being 
automatically  checked  by  the  intervention  of  some  other  officer,  by  any 
obligation  to  prove  that  the  recipient  is  still  living,  or  even  by  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  a  receipt  or  other  documentary  voucher,*  Nor  does 
the  audit  appear  to  us  to  be  any  more  successful  in  preventing  continued 
expenditure  disapproved  of  by  the  Central  Authority.  The  Board  of 
Guardians  of  one  London  Union,  for  instance,  has  adopted  a  costl}^ 
administrative  policy  with  the  repeated  approval  of  its  constituents, 
which,  whether  it  was  right  or  wrong,  intended  by  Parliament  or  not 
intended,  has  at  any  rate  been  strongly  condemned  and  objected  to  by  the 
Local  Government  Board.f  This  policy  has  continued  for  years,  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  is  still  being  continued, 
notwithstanding  the  official  inquiry,  without  being  brought  to  an  end  by 
the  official  audit.J  And  when  the  disobedience  of  the  Destitution 
Authority  takes  the  form,  not  of  expenditure  considered  improper,  but  of 
a  refusal  to  incur  expenditure  considered  imperative — when  a  Destitution 
Authority  refuses  for  years  to  build  a  new  Poor  Law  Infirmary  or  Poor 
Law  School,  and  persists,  notwithstanding  injunctions  from  the  Central 
Authority,  in  retaining  the  sick  and  the  children  in  a  General  Mixed 
Workhouse  which  is  overcrowded  and  insanitary,  the  audit,  as  a  means 
of  enforcing  the  control  of  the  Central  Authority,  is  powerless. § 

We  do  not,  however,  under- value  the  importance  of  an  efficient  and 
authoritative  audit  of  the  accounts  of  Local  Authorities.  Though  such 
an  audit  will  not,  in.  itself,  either  ensure  honesty  or  give  effective  central 
control,  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  both  a  valuable  adjunct  and  ally 
of  good  administration.  Though  it  cannot  make  good  any  deficiency  in 
the  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  business  or  the  absence  of  a  technically 
qualified  Inspectorate — still  less  the  lack  of  a  carefully  thought-out  and 
consistent  policy  f>f  the  Central  Authority — such  an  independent  and 
external  audit  may  be  of  the  highest  value,  not  only  by  preventing  and 
discovering  fraud,  but  also  by  calling  attention  to  administrative  defi- 
ciencies and  financial  mistakes.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  the 
Auditors  should  not  be  permitted  to  confine  themselves  to  peremptory 
disallowances  of  payments  that  are  actually  contrary  to  law.  ||  It  is  or 
should  be  their  duty  to  call  attention  to  any  shortcomings  in  the  regu- 
lations, or  the  system  of  business  of  the  Local  Authority  whose  accounts 
they  are  auditing — such,  for  instance,  as  the  automatic  checks  on 
peculation  or  waste,  or  the  procedure  with  regard  to  the  acceptance  of 
tenders  for  supplies — and  also  to  report  as  to  any  grave  errors  in  financial 
policy;  not  with  any  view  of  peremptory  interference  by  the  Central 
Authority  in  matters  which  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  repre- 
sentative body,  but  merely  for  the  information  of  the  Local  Authority 
itself  and,  if  necessary,  of  its  constituents.*^  We  cannot  say  that  we  are 
satisfied  that  the  fullest  advantage  has  yet  been  afforded  to  the  Local 
Authorities  and  to  the  ratepayers  by  the  Local  Government  Board's 


*  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  2518,  2752-2755. 

t  Keport  on  the  Administration  of  the  Poplar  Union,  by  Mrs.  Spencer,  BA., 
D.Sc. 

t  See  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  2120-2124,  2137,  2138,  2184-2186. 

§  Ihid.,  Qs.  1704-1711. 

II  Ibid.,  Qs.  4227,  4245. 

%  Hid.,  Qs.  1019-  2197,  2210-2212. 
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system  of  audit.  Here,  as  in  the  analogous  case  of  the  Orders,  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  clear  distinction  drawn  between  the  intervention 
in  local  administration  which  should  be  mandatory,  and  that  which  should 
be  advisory  only.  A  District  Auditor,  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875 
(England  and  Wales)  has  power  to  disallow  and  surcharge  any  payment 
made  by  the  Local  Authority  ultra  vires ^  or  any  payment  that  is  contrary 
to  law ;  but  he  has  no  power  to  disallow  and  surcharge  any  payment 
that  the  Local  Authority  is  legally  authorised  to  make,  however  mistaken, 
or  extravagant,  or  financially  disastrous  he  may  consider  such  payment, 
or  the  policy  or  administration  of  which  it  is  a  part.  The  District  Auditor 
may  also  charge  "  against  any  person  accounting  "  the  amount  of  any 
deficiency  or  loss  incurred  by  the  negligence  or  misconduct  of  that  person. 
This  does  not  warrant  him  in  individually  charging  any  member  of  the 
Local  Authority,  not  himself  individually  being  "a  'person  accounting'' 
for  any  negligence  or  misconduct  whatsoever,  least  of  all  for  participation, 
merely  as  a  member  of  the  Local  Authority,  in  a,ny  corporate  act  of  that 
Authority  or  its  committees  which  the  District  Auditor  may  think  to 
amount  to  negligence  or  misconduct.  In  both  these  cases  —  that  of 
extravagant  or  financially  unwise  policy  within  the  powers  of  the  Local 
Authority,  and  that  of  negligence  or  misconduct  of  members  of  the  Local 
Authority  in  their  corporate  acts  or  of  any  person  not  being  himself  "  a 
person  accounting" — to  which  the  District  Auditor  may  quite  properly 
take  exception,  his  criticism  must,  under  the  law,  be  confined  to  reports 
for  the  information  of  the  Local  Authority,  the  Local  Government  Board 
and  the  ratepayers.  Unfortunately,  just  as  the  Local  Government  Board 
includes  much  in  its  mandatory  Orders  which  should  be  only  matter  of 
advice,  so  the  District  Auditor  in  his  sphere  has  been  tempted  to  stretch 
his  legal  powers,  so  as  to  disallow  and  surcharge  in  questions  of  policy 
and  administration,  when  he  ought  only  to  report.  Thus  there  have  been 
cases  in  which  District  Auditors  have  disallowed  and  surcharged  payments 
of  Outdoor  Relief,  and  many  in  which  they  have  threatened  to  do  so, 
because,  as  they  alleged,  the  Guardians  ought  to  have  adopted  more 
frequently  the  policy  of  "  off'ering  the  House."  There  have  been  cases  in 
which  District  Auditors  have  disallowed  and  surcharged  relief  granted  to 
persons  who  have  had  relations,  not  legally  liable  to  maintain  them,  but 
in  a  position  to  do  so.*  There  have  been  cases  in  which  District  Auditors 
have,  at  any  rate,  threatened  to  disallow  and  surcharge  the  expenses 
incurred  by  Guardians  in  visiting  pauper  children  in  certified  schools  and 
homes,  on  the  ground  that  no  such  inspection  was  necessary.  There  have 
even  been  cases  in  which  District  Auditors  have  surcharged  members  of 
Local  Authorities  because  they  have  not  accepted  the  lowest  tenders  for 
supplies,  or  because  they  have  thought  fit  to  pay  what  the  District 
Auditor  thought  unduly  high  rates  of  wages.f    In  ail  these  cases  it  was 


*  L.G-.B.  to  Asliby-de-la-Zouch  Union,  2lst  June,  1907;  JPoor  Law  Officers 
Journal,  20tli  November,  1908  (Auckland  Union). 

t  In  one  recent  case,  which  becam^^&ie  subject  of  legal  decision,  *'the  Auditor 
surcharged  jointly  and  severally  upon  certain  members  of  the  Highways  Committee 
of  the  Council  several  sums  representing  losses  incurred  by  the  Council  in  respect 
of  contracts  for  horse  forage,  fine  crushed  ballast,  carbolic  acid,  and  boots, 
respectively,  by  reason,  as  the  Auditor  alleged,  of  the  negligence  or  misconduct  of 
such  members  in  the  selection  of  tenders  for  the  B,rticles  in  question.  The  certifi.ed 
amount  of  the  surcharge  for  horse  forage  was  £71  3s.  7d.,  and  the  reasons  stated 
by  the  Auditor  in  his  certificate  for  making  this  surcharge  were  because  a  deficiency 
or  loss  to  the  funds  of  the  Council  to  at  least  the  extent  of  the  surcharge,  had  been 
incurred  by  the  selection  of  a  tender  for  the  supply  of  horse  forage  to  standard  sample 
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open  to  the  District  Auditor,  by  way  of  report,  to  have  called  attention 
to  what  he  considered  financially  unwise  policy  or  administrative  acts  on 
the  part  of  the  Local  A^uthority.  Unfortunately,  this  part  of  the  function 
of  the  Local  Government  Audit  has  been  too  much  neglected.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  neglect,  the  District  Auditors  have  sometimes  assumed 
to  themselves  an  authority  and  a  jurisdiction  by  way  of  disallowance  and 
surcharge  which  has  created  resentment,*  and  really  impaired  the  effi- 
ciency of  their  service.    Fortunately,  the  Court  of  Appeal,  in  a  recent 


for  the  use  of  the  Highways  Department  in  the  second  half  of  the  financial  year,  \ 
which  exceeded  the  lowest  quotations,  and  likewise  the  tenders  of  other  sinj^le  firms  ) 
in  every  item,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  highest  of  the  seven  tenders  received,  and  which  | 
when  worked  out  on  the  purchases  of  the  half-year,  showed  an  excess  over  the  lowest  ] 
quotations  of  £101  16s.  2d.,  and  over  the  tender  of  another  single  firm  of  £7  13s.  7d.,  • 
and  because  the  members  therein  surcharged  were  jointly  and  severally  responsible  j 
by  their  negligence  or  misconduct  for  the  said  deficiency  or  loss,  in  that  they  did,  | 
at  a  meeting  held  on  July  19th,  1905,  select  this  tender  for  recommendation  to  the 
Council,  and  did  neglect  the  lower  tenders  referred  to  above,  and  had  neither  I 
recorded  any  reason  for  doing  so  nor  submitted  any  explanation  in  reply  to  the  ! 
inquiries  made  at  Audit "...  '*  They  were   liable  to  surcharge  in  respect  of  i 
the  short  delivery  of  ballast  and  in  respect  of  the  loss  arising  frona  undue  or 
unexplained  preference  in  the  selection  of  tenders  for  the  supply  of  the  several 
articles  already  referred  to."    (Eex  v.  Eoberts,  1  K.B.,  Lav/  Eeports,  Part  III.,  \ 
March,  1908.)  ; 
*  *' The  legal  position  taken  up  by  the  Auditor  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable  j 
one,  and  raises  questions  of  great  public  importance.    The  reasons  he  gives  for  the  I 
surcharges  show  that  he  claims  to  have  the  right  to  call  on  any  member  or  oflBcer  i 
of  the  Corporation  to  account  for  any  act  done  by  him  as  such,  and  to  find  him  1 
guilty  of  '  negligence  or  misconduct '  (without  specifying  which),  and  to  amerce  him  j 
in  what  he  considers  suitable  sums,  should  he  think  that  the  Corporation  would 
have  benefited  by  some  other  course  of  action  than  that  adopted.    This  is  not  | 
confined  to  questions  of  account.    It  is  applied  to  cases  in  which  the  members  have  ; 
given  advice  to- the  Corporation  which  he  considers  to  have  been  undesirable,  and  | 
to  have  led  to  increase  of  expenditure.  ...  It  is  clear  that  persons  answering  to  j 
either  of  these  descriptions  must  necessarily  be  persons  who  are  before  the  auditor  \ 
in  his  capacit}^  as  such,  and  must  be  persons  who  either  have  had  money  of  the 
Corporation  for  which  they  must  properly  account,  or  have  had  control  of  funds  of  ■ 
the  Corporation  which  they  have  had  authority  to  pay  away,  and  for  the  proper  \ 
expenditure  of  which  they  have,  therefore,  to  account.  ...  In  all  cases  the  auditor  | 
is  acting  strictly  as  an  Auditor  and  nothing  more,  and  the  subject-matter  of  his  ] 
decisions  is  items  which  are,  or  ought  to  be,  in  the  accounts  before  him.  .  .  .  His  ; 
duty  is  to  examine,  correct,  and  pass  such  accounts,  if  any,  as  the  assistant  engineer 
has  to  bring  before  him,  and  that  is  all.    He  has  no  jurisdiction  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  diligence  or  wisdom  of  an  employee  of  the  Council,  any  more  than  he  has 
to  pass  judgment  on  his  sobriety.  .  .  It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  Legislature 
should  have  intended  to  set  up  a  general  Court  of  Conduct  with  the  widest  juris- 
diction and  well-nigh  unlimited  powers  by  these  simple,  and  I  might  almost  say, 
meagre,  provisions.  .  .  .  But  if  they  are  intended  to  institute  a  Court  with  power  ; 
of  inquiry  not  limited  to  examining  and  rectifying  accounts  brought  before  it,  but  ' 
possessing  general  powers  to  make  charges  of  negligence  or  misconduct  against  any  ) 
one  connected  with  the  Corporation  either  as  corporator  or  employee  (and  the  | 
contention  of  the  appellant  must  go  so  far  as  this),  and  to  try  these  charges  and  j 
assess  damages  in  respect  of  them,  they  are  wholly  inadequate.  ...  I  wiah  to  add  | 
that  I  do  not  agree  with  the  view  that  a  properly  conducted  independent  Audit 
offers  but  slight  protection  to  the  ratepayers.    It  is  unquestionably  within  the  1 
powers  of  an  Auditor,  and,  indeed,  it  is  his  duty,  should  the  occasion  render  it  j 
desirable,  to  report  fully  on  any  matters  which,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Corporation,  and  if  this  duty  is  adequately  performed,  it  offers  j 
a  most  efficient  safeguard  against  improper  practices.    The  responsibility  of  acting 
upon  such  report  must,  of  course,  remain  with  the  Corporation  ;  but  the  individuals  j 
forming  it  change  from  time  to  time,  and  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that,  even  > 
if  for  a  time  there  is  a  disposition  to  hush  up  derelictions  of  duty,  such  a  state 
of  things  will  continue,  especially  when  the  corporation  is  affected  with  formal  ■ 
notice  of  the  circumstances  by  a  report  of  a  public  Auditor."    (Kex  v.  Roberta 
Court  of  Appeal  (Law  Eeports,' March  1908),  Judgment  of  Fletcher  Moulton,  L.J.) 
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case,  has  definitely  laid  it  down  that  the  District  Auditor's  power  of 
disallowance  and  surcharge  is  ccnBnedto"a  checking  of  accounts,  not  a 
checking  of  policy  "  ;  though  his  duty  to  report  may  be  of  much  wider 
scope.*  We  think  it  indispensable,  in  view  of  our  proposals  for  an 
extension  of  the  work  of  the  District  Auditors,  that  this  limitation  of 
their  power  of  disallowance  and  surcharge,  and  this  distinction  between 
items  which  they  may  disallow,  and  items  as  to  which  they  ought  to 
report,  should  be  authoritatively  specified,  and  scrupulously  observed. 

We  may  add  that  we  are  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  qualifications 
of  some  of  the  District  Auditors  for  their  important  task.  We  find  that 
no  limits  of  agef  and  no  technical  qualifications  are  prescribed  for  the 
office.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  person,  before  being  appointed  a  District 
Auditor,  should  have  had  any  experience  in  administration  or  finance  or 
should  possess  any  economic  knowledge,  or  should  even  have  passed  any 
examination  in  accountancy.  Under  these  circumstances,  as  with  the 
Relieving  Officers,  the  absence  of  any  prescribed  qualifications  inevitably 
leads  sometimes  to  the  appointment  of  persons  on  other  grounds  than 
that  of  fitness  for  the  particular  office.  We  recommend,  therefore,  that 
there  should  be  prescribed  some  definite  qualifications  without  which  no 
person  should  be  eligible  for  appointment  as  District  Auditor. 

(c)  A  Court  of  Appeal. 

We  find  established  in  Scotland  an  interesting  instrument  of  control 
over  the  Destitution  Authorities,  in  the  form  of  an  appeal  against  their 
decisions.  To  this^  in  England  and  Wales,  or  in  Ireland,  there  is  scarcely 
anything  corresponding. {  In  Scotland,  a  person  totally  refused  relief  has 
a  right  of  summary  appeal,  without  delay  and  without  formality,  to  the 
Sheriff ;  and  this  right  is  exercised  in  hundreds  of  cases  annually, 
especially  by  those  who  have  been  refused  because  they  are  deemed  able- 
bodied.  Moreover,  if  relief  in  any  form  has  been  given,  the  recipient  has  a 
right  of  appeal  against  the  inadequacy  of  the  relief  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  Scotland  ;  and  this  right  is  exercised,  on  an  average, 
in  eight  or  nine  cases  every  month. 

We  have  taken  much  evidence  as  to  the  working  and  the  results  of 
this  system  of  appeal.  We  find  that  the  appeal  to  the  Sheriff  against 
a  total  refusal  of  relief  has  many  unsatisfactory  features.    This  officer. 


*  Ibid. 

t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  1621,  4793-6,  4808,  4863,  4872,  and 
Appendix  No.  IX.  (A)  Par.  22,  to  Yol.  I. 

X  It  is  usually  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Sect.  15  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment 
Act  of  1834,  that  the  Local  Government  Board  for  England  and  Wales  is  legally 
precluded  from  interfering  with  the  decision  of  Boards  of  Guardians  in  the  grant  or 
refusal  of  relief  to  particular  cases.  But  this  must  be  taken  subject  to  large 
exceptions  and  qualifications.  For  instance,  under  both  the  Orders  relating  to 
Outdoor  Eelief,  the  Guardians  are  authorised  to  grant  relief,  in  contravention  of  the 
terms  of  the  Order,  to  any  cases  in  which  they  may  deem  it  expedient,  subject  to  the 
particulars  of  each  such  case  being  reported  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  its 
approval.  {Ibid.,  Qs.  196,  200.)  The  specific  approval  thus  afforded  to  each  of  these 
cases  may  presumably  be  withheld ;  and  it  is  not  infrequent  to  find  the  formal 
approval  coupled  with  an  intimation  that  it  will  not  be  given  again,  so  that  a 
continuance  of  the  relief  in  these  particular  cases  is  virtually  prohibited  under 
penalty  of  surcharge.  There  are  other  exceptions  that  might  be  quoted  :  for  instance, 
the  Board  issues  Special  Orders  allowing  the  expenses  attending  the  emigration  of 
particular  persons  at  the  expense  of  the  Poor  Bate,  though  this  is,  perhaps,  not  Poor 
Eelief.  (Special  Order  of  February  23rd,  1897,  to  the  Bethnal  Green  Union  as  to  one 
"William  Green.) 
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who,  in  Scotland,  is  a  legal  stipendiary,  engaged  in  multifarious  civil  and 
criminal  business,  has  usually  no  specialist  experience  or  knowledge  of 
Poor  Law,  Public  Health  or  Education,  either  as  to  the  law  or  as  to  the 
administrative  practice.  He  has  no  officers  at  his  command  to  investigate 
the  phj^sical  state  or  the  economic  and  domestic  circumstances  of  the 
appellant.  He  receives  no  Report  from  the  Public  Health  or  Education 
Authorities,  nor  even  from  the  Inspector  of  Poor.  He  hears,  in  fact,  no 
other  evidence  than  the  quite  informal  uncorroborated  statement  of  the 
appellant  himself,  which  there  is  no  opportunity  of  disproving.  If  the 
appellant  has  been  refused  relief  on  the  ground  that  he  is  able-bodied, 
he  often  comes  to  the  Sheriff  armed  with  a  certificate  obtained  from 
a  "  sixpenny  doctor  "  that  he  is  suffering  from  some  ailment  or  another. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  most  Sheriffs  make  it  a  practice 
to  give  the  appellant  the  benefit  of  every  doubt ;  and,  in  fact,  to  order 
"  interim  relief  "  in  all  but  glaring  cases  of  imposture.  Once  the  Sheriff 
has  given  his  decision,  the  Inspector  of  Poor  must  instantly  give  the 
"interim  relief"  ordered.  He  may  then  if  he  chooses,  lodge  with  the 
Sheriff  a  written  statement  of  the  grounds  of  his  original  refusal  of  relief. 
The  Sheriff  then  directs  it  to  be  answered,  and  appoints  an  agent  to  act 
on  behalf  of  the  appellant,  when  the  case  comes  in  due  legal  form  before 
his  Court  for  final  judgment.  But  all  this  involves  the  Destitution 
Authority  in  expense,  so  that,  as  we  are  informed,  "  in  very  few  cases 
is  a  formal  deliverance  given  by  the  Sheriff.  When  the  Inspector  of  the 
Poor  finds  that  the  Sheriff  takes  the  view  that  the  applicant  has  a  prima 
facie  claim,  he  usually  acquiesces  and  grants  relief.,"*  The  Inspector  of 
Poor  prefers  to  settle  the  matter  without  lodging  a  statement,  by  with- 
drawing his  refusal,  and  offering  the  appellant  immediate  admission  to  the 
pocrhouse.  He  even  tends  to  anticipate  the  Sheriff  by  giving  relief  in  all 
cases  in  which  he  fears  an  appeal. 

After  carefully  considering  all  the  evidence,  we  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Sheriff  has  been,  and  still  is, 
injurious  to  Poor  Law  administration  in  Scotland.  Its  only  practical 
advantage  is  that  it  serves  as  one  of  the  many  methods  by  which  the 
legal  prohibition  of  relief  to  the  able-bodied  has  had  to  be  evaded.  We 
can  see  no  advantage  in  it  over  the  English  and  Irish  practice  of  offering 
admission  to  the  Workhouse  or  Casual  Ward  in  the  first  instance  to  anyone 
who  persists  in  claiming  relief  and  alleges  that  he  is  destitute. 

There  is,  perhaps,  more  to  be  said  for  the  right  of  any  recipient  of 
relief  to  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board  on  the  ground  of  its 
inadequacy.  Such  an  appeal,  which  may  be  either  as  to  the  amount,  the 
character,  or  the  description  of  the  relief  ordered,  has  to  be  made  on 
the  prescribed  form,  through  the  local  Inspector  of  Poor.  The  Board  is 
bound,  without  delay,  to  investigate  the  nature  and  grounds  of  the 
complaint.  If  the  complaint  is  found  to  be  justified,  and  if  the  evil  is 
not  remedied  by  the  Parish  Council,  the  Board  issues  a  minute  declaring 
that  the  pauper  has  a  just  cause  of  action  against  the  Parish  Council, 
and  such  a  minute  enables  the  pauper  to  take  legal  proceedings  to  enforce 
his  right  to  adequate  relief.  But  the  case  hardly  ever  gets  thus  far.  Out 
of  an  average  during  the  past  five  years  of  111  appeals  per  annum,  half  are 
summarily  rejected  as  disclosing  no  valid  ground  of  complaint,  and  half  of 
tl)e  others  are  dismissed  after  a  satisfactory  explanation  from  the  Parish 
Council.    The  remaining  quarter  drop  owing  to  the  ground  of  complaint 


*  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  53510,  Par.  48. 
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having,  in  the  meantime,  been  removed  by  the  Local  Authority.*  In 
these  latter  cases,  averaging  two  or  three  per  month,  the  appeal  must  be 
considered  as  having  resulted  in  improvement  of  the  administration,  and 
possibly  in  the  removal  of  some  real  grievance.  Only  in  two  cases  in  the 
last  five  years  has  it  been  necessary  for  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
issue  a  Minute  stating  that  the  pauper  has  a  just  ground  of  complaint.t 
In  the  whole  sixty-two  years  that  the  system  has  been  in  operation  such 
a  Minute  has  been  issued  in  thirty-five  cases  only,  J 

We  see  no  objection,  in  principle,  to  this  formal  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  virtually  against  what  is  alleged  to  be  improper 
treatment  of  the  poor  by  the  local  Destitution  Authorities.  We 
understand  that,  in  its  practical  working,  this  form  of  the  Scotch  system 
of  appeal  amounts  to  little,  if  anything,  more  than  actually  prevails  in  the 
piactice  of  the  Local  Government  Boards  for  England  and  Wales  and  for 
Ireland,  as  indeed,  in  that  of  other  public  departments.  If  a  letter  is 
received  from  any  person,  pauper  or  otherwise,  making  specific  allegations 
of  improper  treatment  of  any  sort  by  any  Local  Authority,  and  disclosing 
in  the  allegations  what  would,  if  they  were  accurate,  be  a  valid  ground  of 
complaint,  the  Department  concerned  does  not  refuse  to  make  the  matter 
the  subject  of  inquiry,  usually  referring  it  for  report  to  the  Local  Authority 
concerned.  As  in  Scotland,  the  vast  majority  of  such  letters  either  disclose 
no  real  ground  of  complaint,  or  the  complaint  is  found,  on  inquiry,  to  be 
unfounded.  In  nearly  all  the  remaining  cases,  we  ti'ust  that,  as  in 
Scotland,  the  Local  Authorities,  on  their  attention  being  drawn  to  the 
grievance,  will  have  promptly  removed  any  real  ground  for  complaint. 
If  this  is  not  done,  we  think  that  in  these  cases  of  rare  occurrence, 
the  Central  Authority,  whether  in  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  or 
Ireland,  after  due  inquiry  by  its  own  Inspectors,  and  after  further 
consultation  with  the  Local  Authority,  ought  to  have  power,  without 
any  expensive  legal  proceedings,  peremptorily  to  require  the  Locd 
Authority  to  remedy  what  will  have  been  proved  to  be  a  genuine 
grievance. 

W"e  may  mention  here  another  type  of  decision  by  the  Central 
Authority,  by  which  its  view  is  made  to  prevail  over  that  of  the 
Destitution  Authorities,  namely.  Arbitration  between  two  such  Authori- 
ties, in  cases  voluntarily  submitted  to  it.  This  device  has  been  made 
use  of  both  in  England  and  Wales  and  in  Scotland,  as  a  means  of 
reducing  the  heavy  expenses  formerly  incurred  over  disputes  as  to  which 
particular  Local  Authority  was  liable  to  bear  the  burden  of  maintaining 
particular  paupers.  In  England  and  Wales  it  has  for  more  than  half  a 
century  been  open  to  any  two  Boards  of  Guardians  to  agree  to  refer  any 
disputed  "  settlement "  of  a  pauper  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  whose 
decision  is,  under  such  agreement,  binding  on  the  Unions  concerned. § 
There  is  a  similar  provision  in  Scotland,  under  which  any  two  Parish 
Councils  differing  as  to  the  settlement  of  any  poor  person,  but  agreed  as  to 
the  facts,  may  refer  the  case  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland 

*  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Local    Government   Board  for  Scotland 
(Cd.  4142),  1907,  pp.  xxii,  xxiii. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  xxiii. 

X  Ibid.,  p.  xxii.  For  more  than  half  a  century  no  case  had  ever  been  taken  into 
Court;  but  one  is  now  actually  before  the  Court  of  Session. 

§  14  and  15  Yict.,  c.  105  (Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1851) ;  Evidence  before 
the  Commission,  Qs.  25136,  25139,  25264  (Par.  9),  36081-36084,  39826,  39827,  43825 
(Par.  13),  74259-74265,  75202,  75345  (Par.  10),  77007  (Par.  9),  77605),  and  Appendix 
No.  cm.  (Par.  13)  to  .Vol.  XIV, 
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for  determination.  This  provision  is  freely  made  use  of,  to  the  great 
saving  of  litigation.  In  Scotland,  other  cases  of  dispute  between  Parish 
Councils  are  voluntarily  submitted  to  and  habitually  decided  by  the 
Board.  Moreover,  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  Scottish  Law  is  the  appeal  of 
the  pauper  against  removal  to  his  parish  of  settlement.  Under  the  I'oor 
Law  Act  of  1898  any  person  who  has  continuously  v  resided  for  one  year 
in  the  parish  from  which  he  has  to  be  removed,  may  appeal  against  being 
removed.*  The  Board  decides,  according  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  so  as  to  avoid  harshness  or  injury  to  the  poor  person.  If  the  appeal 
is  allowed  the  Board  determines  also  which  Parish  Council  shall  be  liable 
for  the  maintenance.t 

We  consider  that  all  these  experiments  in  the  direction  of  using  the 
Central  Authority  as  an  arbitrator  in  disputes  between  two  Local 
Authorities  have  worked  well,  and  have  resulted  in  a  great  saving 
of  time  and  expense.  We  agree  with  a  large  number  of  our  witnesses 
in  thinking  that  the  practice  should  be  extended  to  any  case  of  disputed 
settlement  on  the  application  of  any  Local  Authority  concerned,  whether 
or  not  both  Local  Authorities  agree  to  such  arbitration,  and  whether  or 
not  the  facts  are  agreed.J  We  think  that  it  would  be  an  advantage 
if  some  similar  arrangement  could  be  made  to  settle  by  arbitration  other 
disputes  between  Local  Authorities  in  each  country  as  to  relief,  and  also 
disputes  between  such  Authorities  in  the  different  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

(d)  The  Inspectorate. 

The  control  exercised  by  a  Government  Department  over  Local 
Authorities,  whether  it  be  by  regulative  Orders  or  ad^asory  Circulars, 
financial  audit  or  jurisdiction  in  appeal,  powers  over  the  local  officials 
or  Grants-in-Aid  conditional  on  compliance  with  central  advice,  depends 
always  for  its  efficiency  on  the  existence  of  a  staff  of  peripatetic  agents 
of  the  Department  concerned,  who  can  keep  the  local  administration 
constantly  under  observation,  help  the  Department  to  form  its  judgments, 
and  convey  to  the  Local  Authorities  the  advice  and  instructions,  in  which 
th6  policy  of  the  Department  is  from  time  to  time  embodied. §  This 
condition  of  successful  central  control  was  recognised  by  the  reformers 
of  1834.  For  the  first  time  in  English  administration  there  was 
established,  as  a  link  between  the  National  Executive  and  Local 
Governing  Bodies,  an  organised  salaried  staff — called  at  first  Assistant 
Commissioners,  and  now  General  Inspectors — to  serve  as  the  eyes,  hands, 
and  voice  of  the  Poor  Law  Department.    The  present  General  Inspectors 

*  If  the  place  of  settlement  id  in  England  or  Ireland,  either  the  Guardians  of 
the  Union  to  which  the  removal  is  to  take  place,  or  the  poor  person  himself,  may- 
appeal. 

t  During  the  nine  years  that  this  right  of  appeal  has  existed,  126  cases  have 
arisen  between  Parish  Councils  in  Scotland,  13  of  which  were  summarily  rejected  as 
informal  or  incompetent,  and  3  were  dismissed.  In  25  cases  the  order  for  removal 
was  withdrawn,  and  in  20  the  appeal  was  sustained.  Mnety-nine  cases  have  arisen 
l)etween  Parish  Councils  in  Scotland  and  Boards  of  Guardians  in  England  or  Ireland, 
but  of  these  51  were  summarily  rejected  as  informal  or  incompetent,  and  3  dropped, 
whilst  35  were  dismissed.  In  6  cases,  the  order  for  removal  was  withdrawn,  and  in 
4  the  appeal  was  sustained.  (Thirteenth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  Scotland  (Cd.  4142),  1907,  pp.  xxiii,  xxiv.) 

I  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  25136-25139,  25264  (Par.  9),  36081- 
36084,  39826,  39827,  43825  (Par.  13),  74259-74265,  75202,  76345  (Par.  10),  77007 
(Par,  9),  77606,  and  Appendix  No.  CIIL  (Par.  13)  to  Vol.  lY. 

§  ifeid,  Q.  1952. 
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of  the  Local  Government  Board  have  inherited,  so  far  as  the  Destitution 
Authorities  are  concerned,  a  unique  position  and  exceptional  powers  * 
Unlike  the  Inspectors  of  other  Government  Departments,  they  are  not 
only  enn powered  to  visit  and  inspect  the  work  of  the  Local  Authorities, 
but  they  are  also  authorised  and  required  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  whenever  they  think  fit,  and  (without  voting)  to  take 
part  in  the  proceedings.!  They  are,  in  fact,  so  far  as  the  Poor  Law  is 
concerned,  not  merely  the  Inspectors,  but  also  the  appointed  Counsellors 
of  the  Local  Authorities.  This  is  true  of  Ireland  as  of  England  and 
Wales.  In  Scotland,  the  Inspectors— designated  General  Superintendents 
of  the  Poor — do  not  enjoy  eitl^er  the  salary  or  the  status  of  their  English 
colleagues. 

This  Inspectorate  has,  in  the  past,  achievf^d  remarkable  successes.  In 
England  and  Wales,  for  instance,  between  1834  and  1847,  it  was  very 
largely  due  to  the  tact  and  ability,  the  knowledge  and  conviction  of 
the  Assistant  Commissioners  that  the  new  Poor  Law  was  brought 
successfully  into  operation  all  over  the  country.  Between  1869  and 
1885,  again,  the  Inspectorate,  as  a  means  of  counteracting  an  evil  laxity 
which  had  become  prevalent,  created  a  new  ideal  of  Poor  Law  adminis- 
tration, to  which  the  progressive  and  enlightened  Boards  of  Guardians 
tended  everywhere  to  approximate.^  But  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
during  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  control  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  England  and  Wales  has  been  very  far  from  effective,  the  Inspec- 
torate has  lost  much  of  its  former  influence  over  the  Destitution  Authorities. 
Regarded  as  an  instrument  of  central  control,  it  has,  in  fact,  of  late  years, 
been  wholly  unsuccessful.  It  has  failed  to  get  carried  out  the  older 
policy  of  the  Central  Authority,  which  is  still  embodied  in  the  General 
Orders.  It  has  not  succeeded  in  formulating  any  systematic  and  con- 
sistent new  policy  in  substitution  for  the  old.  It  has  failed  to  get 
adopted,  with  any  thoroughness  or  uniformity,  the  authoiitative  views 
on  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  the  children  and  the  deseiving  aged,  to 
which  the  Local  Government  Board  has,  since  1895,  given  repeated 
utterance.  It  has  failed  even  to  prevent  the  persistent  defiance  of  the 
instructions  of  the  Central  Authority;  a  defiance  resulting,  on  the  one 
hand,  in  continued  refusals  to  provide  the  new  buildings  deemed  to  be 
requisite,  and,  on  the  other,  with  a  few  urban  Unions,  in  a  rising  tide 
of  extravagance  and  corruption. 

Meanwhile  the  Local  Government  Board,  for  what  reason  we  do  not 
understand,  has  allowed  to  continue  luithout  wivy  inspection  at  all  what 
amounts  to  one-third  of  the  total  Poor  Law  expenditure,  and  probably 
to  more  than  one -third  of  the  work  of  the  Guardians,  namely  : — 

(i)  The  administration  of  Outdoor  Relief  in  accordance  with  the 

Orders. 

(ii)  The  whole  activities  of  the  3,700  officers  of  the  Outdoor  Medical 

Service. 

(iii)  The  Poor  Law  Dispensaries. 

(iv)  The  6,000  children  "  boarded-out  within  the  Union  " ;  and 

(v)  The  3,000  others  placed,  with  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  in  uncertified  homes. 


*  Ihid,,  Qs.  1598-1613,  1741,  4576,  9560-2. 
t  Ibid.,  Qs.  1758,  1968,  6054,  6338. 

t  Report  ...  on  the  Policy  of  the  Central  Authority  from  1834  to  1907, 
p.  75. 
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No  part  of  this  extensive  range  of  Poor  Law  work,  costing  more  than 
i£'4,000,000  annually,  has,  to  this  day,  the  advantage  of  any  ofl&cial 
inspection  whatever. 

We  do  not  attribute  the  general  failure  of  the  Inspectorate  during 
the  past  two  decades  to  any  shortcomings  of  the  existing  staff.  There 
are  among  the  Inspectors  of  to-day,  as  there  have  always  been,  men 
of  great  ability,  belonging  to  the  best  type  of  English  administrators, 
combining  detailed  knowledge  of  the  technique  they  were  appointed 
to  control  with  wide  views  of  policy,  an  understanding  of  general 
principles  and  considerable  capacity  for  handling  men.  We  attribute 
the  present  ineffectiveness  of  the  Inspectorate,  as  an  instrument  of  central 
control,  to  the  fact  that,  almost  without  its  being  observed,  the  duties 
imposed  upon  it  have  been  changed.  Inspection,  to  be  efficient,  must 
always  be  performed  by  a  person  technically  expert  in  that  which  he 
inspects.  The  Assistant  Commissioners  of  1834-47,  and  the  Poor  Law 
Inspectors  of  1869-85,  had  a  single  function  to  supervise,  and  a  single 
technique  to  invent  or  acquire,  namely,  the  relief  of  destitution  in 
such  a  way  as  to  render  the  relief  deterrent.  ]3ispauperisation  was, 
in  fact,  their  sole  aim.  For  this  they  devised  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  an  appropriate  technique — the  General  Mixed  Workhouse 
of  the  General  Consolidated  Order  of  1847,  and  the  penal  task  of  the 
Outdoor  Labour  Test  Order  of  1852  ;  the  Able-bodied  Test  Workhouse, 
the  grant  of  Medical  Relief  on  Loan,  and  the  application  of  the  Work- 
house Test  to  the  Aged,  that  were  characteristic  of  1869-85 — which 
they  could  press  on  Boards  of  Guardians  with  all  the  power  that  comes 
from  knowledge  and  conviction.  But  this  elaborate  machinery  of  Clogs 
and  Deterrents  on  relief,  applied  to  all  applicants  alike,  has,  as  we  have 
seen,  been  swept  out  of  the  minds  of  the  Guardians  by  the  newer  policy 
vaguely  demanded  by  Parliament  and  public  opinion  and  actually  pre- 
scribed by  the  Local  Government  Board.*  The  more  enlightened  and 
the  more  progressive  Guardians  of  to-day  find  themselves,  not  merely 
administering  relief "  under  deterrent  conditions,  but  building  and 
equipping  hospitals  for  the  sick,  lying-in  homes  for  young  mothers, 
institutions  for  the  epileptic,  sanatoria  for  the  phthisical,  comfortable 
almshouses  for  the  aged,  homes  and  schools  for  children,  nurseries  for 
infants,  farm  colonies  for  the  able-bodied  unemployed  and  what  not. 
We  have  already  drawn  attention  to  what  may  be  called  the  anarchic  and 
uneven  hypertrophy  of  the  Destitution  Authority — its  virtual  transfor- 
mation from  an  ad  hoc  to  a  "  mixed  "  Authority — as  the  fundamental 
cause  of  its  failure.  The  same  transformation  has  put  it  out  of  touch 
with  the  Destitution  Inspector.  The  General  Inspector  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  — as  the  Poor  Law  Inspector  is  now  designated — is,  in 
fact,  without  fault  of  his  own,  in  a  hopeless  position.  The  old  technique, 
of  which  he  was  fully  possessed,  has  been  repudiated  with  regard  to 
one  class  after  another,  by  Parliament  and  public  opinion,  and  even 
by  the  Presidential  Circulars  of  his  own  Department.  The  task  that  he 
is  now  supposed  to  perform  would  demand  a  mastery,  not  of  one 
technique,  but  of  many  techniques,  f  It  would  be  impossible  for  any 
man,  however  versatile  his  natural  talents,  and  however  varied  bis 
professional  training,  to  be  an  authority  alike  on  the  medical  treatment 
of  the  sick,  at  home  or  in  institutions ;  on  the  rearing  of  children  whether 


*  Ihid. 
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by  their  own  mothers  or  by  others  ;  on  the  education  and  starting  in  life 
of  boys  and  girls  ;  on  the  rescue  of  fallen  women  and  the  nurture  of  their 
infants  ;  on  the  management  of  imbeciles  and  idiots  ;  on  the  ameliorative 
treatment  of  the  crippled  ;  on  the  provision  of  almshouses  for  the  aged — 
not  to  mention  such  nascent  services  as  the  training  of  the  unemployed, 
and  the  penal  detention  of  the  wastrels.  Every  Board  of  Guardians 
embarking  on  one  or  other  of  these  enterprises  finds  in  the  Inspector 
either  amiable  tolei  ance  or  silent  disapproval,  but  never  the  guidance,  the 
suggestiveness  and  the  effective  control  that  come  only  with  superior 
knowledge.  In  short,  with  the  transformation  of  the  service  the 
General  Inspector  of  the  relief  of  destitution — like  the  Destitution 
Officer,  and  the  Destitution  Authority  itself — has  become  an  anachronism. 

The  transformation  of  the  duties  of  the  Inspector  has  gone  even 
further.  With  the  designation  "  General  Inspector "  have  come  duties 
unconnected  with  the  Poor  Law,  duties  relating  to  Pul^lic  Health  Bylaws 
and  hospitals  and  drains  and  sewage,  for  which  he  has  no  pretence 
of  knowledge  or  qualification.  Medical  Officers  of  Health  have  remarked 
to  us  on  what  seemed  to  them  the  anomaly  of  their  Annual  Reports  being 
referred  to  "  General  Inspectors "  who  were  merely  laymen.  The  very 
idea  of  having  "  General  Inspectors  "  of  Local  Government  in  the  abstract 
is,  we  need  hardly  say,  diametrically  at  variance  with  the  conception 
of  an  Inspectorate  supplying  to  the  Local  Authorities  the  counsel  and 
guidance,  together  with  the  supervision  and  control,  that  can  come  only 
with  specialised  expert  knoAvledge. 

The  "mixed"  character  of  the  duties  of  the  General  Inspectors  has 
had  a  subtle  influence  on  the  recruiting  of  the  staff.  As  the  work  which 
the  Inspector  has  now  to  supervise  is  so.  enormously  varied  that  no  man 
can  be  professionally  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties,  there  is  no 
prescribed  qualification  at  all  for  the  appointment.*  Successive  Presidents 
of  the  Local  Government  Boards,  for  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and 
Ireland  respectively,  finding  that  no  particular  profesNional  training  could 
be  said  to  be  essential,  and  latterly,  not  even  any  particular  conviction 
as  to  "  Poor  Law  principles,"  have,  not  unnaturally,  felt  themselves  free  to 
appoint  any  person  in  whose  integrity  of  character  they  placed  reliance. 
We  have  already  described  how,  on  a  lower  plane,  a  similar  absence 
of  any  definite  professional  requirements  results  in  persons  being  appointed 
as  Relieving  Officers  and  Masters  of  Workhouses  on  other  grounds  than 
that  of  fitness  for  the  office.  We  have  referred  to  the  same  tendency 
in  the  case  of  the  District  Auditors,  We  cannot  refrain  from  the 
inference  that,  in  some  cases,  persons  have  been  appointed  as  General 
Inspectors  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  as  General  Superintendents 
in  Scotland,  for  reasons  of  personal  favour  or  political  service.  This  will, 
we  fear,  always  be  the  case,  with  the  highly  paid  Inspectors  as  with 
the  lowly  paid  Relieving  Officers  or  Workhouse  Masters,  so  long  as 
the  duties  of  these  important  posts  remain  so  "  mixed "  as  to  make 
it  impossible  to  insist  on  any  pirofessional  qualification. 

It  would  be  unfair  not  to  record  that  these  essential  disadvantages 
of  such  a  "  mixed  "  office  as  that  of  General  Inspector  have  already  been 
noticed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  for  England  and  Wales,  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  by  the  Boards  for  Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  has 
been  recognised,  for  instance,  in  England,  that  it  was  absurd  to  rely 
on  the  General  Inspectors,  who  naturally  can  know   nothing  about 


*  Ibid.,  Qs.  1608-1609,  1764,  8027. 
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educational  technique,  as  the  only  official  source  of  information  about 
the  condition  and  progress  of  the  Poor  Law  Schools  and  the  Certified 
Schools.  The  duty  of  inspecting  these  schools,  so  far  as  their  educational 
work  is  concerned,  has  accordingly  been  transferred  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  to  be  carried  out  by  its  Educational  Inspectors.*  It  was 
plainly  impossible  for  the  General  Inspectors,  if  only  because  of  their  sex, 
properly  to  supervise  the  boarded-out  children  ;  and  for  this  work  the 
Local  Government  Boards  for  England  and  Ireland  have  now  the  advan- 
tage of  lady  Inspectors, t  whose  specialist  knowledge  and  experience  has 
kept  this  branch  of  Poor  Law  work,  so  far  as  their  inspection  has  been 
allowed  to  extend,  up  to  a  high  standard.  The  steady  expansion  of  the 
"hospital  branch  "  of  the  Poor  Law  has  made  necessary  also  the  appoint- 
ment, in  England,  of  two  Medical  Inspectors  of  Poor  Law  infirmaries  and 
Workhouse  sick  wards,! — who,  unfortunately,  are  not  charged  generally 
with  the  inspection  of  all  treatment  of  the  sick  poor — to  whose  prof^^s- 
sional  training  and  specialist  knowledge  we  attribute  the  very  marked 
improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  that  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  that  they  have  been  permitted  to  supervise.  It 
appears  to  us  desirable  that  further  developments  should  be  made  in  this 
direction.  It  is,  we  believe  a  necessary  condition  of  any  efficient  admi- 
nistration that  each  kind  of  treatment,  involving  a  separate  technique, 
requires  to  be  supervised,  not  by  a  General  Inspector  knowing  none  of 
the  techniques,  but  by  a  professionally  trained  specialist. 

(e)  The  Pook  Law  Division  of  the  Local  GoverNxMENt  Board. 

No  mere  perfecting  of  the  instruments  of  central  control  can  result  in 
efficiency  of  local  administration,  unless  the  Department  from  which  the 
control  emanates  is  itself  organised  on  such  a  basis  of  efficiency  as  will 
enable  it  to  formulate  a  definite  and  consistent  policy,  and  to  apply  it  in 
its  dealing  with  the  Local  Authorities,  with  the  authority  of  wider 
experience  and  superior  technical  knowledge  of  the  service  concerned. 
In  1834,  when  there  existed  no  Government  Departments  for  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  Local  Authorities,  the  authors  of  the  New  Poor 
Law,  feeling  it  essential  that  there  should  be  such  Central  Control,  were 
necessarily  driven  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  Department,  that  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commissicmers,  from  which  the  existing  "  Poor  Law  Division  " 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  is  the  direct  descendant.  There  was  at 
that  time  no  Local  Education  Authority,  no  Local  Health  Authority,  no 
Local  Unemployment  Authority  and  no  Local  Pension  Authority.  All 
the  forms  of  public  assistance  which  then  existed  were  necessarily  grouped 
together  under  the  new  Local  Authorities  at  that  time  established,  the 
Boards  of  Guardians,  and  were  covered  by  the  single  term  of  relief  of 
destitution.  The  fact  that  the  new  Central  Authority  was  also  a 
"  Destitution  Authority "  regarding  all  forms  of  i)ublic  assistance  as 
constituting  essentially  a  single  service — the  relief  of  destitution — kept 
it  in  close  touch  with  the  Local  Authorities  of  the  time.  The  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  of  1834-47  had  their  own  definite  and  consistent  policy. 


*  Eeport  on  the  Educational  Work  in  Poor  Law  Schools,  etc.,  by  Mr.  J.  Tillard 
and  Miss  M.  B.  Synge  (July,  1908).  We  refer  later  to  the  incompleteness  with  which 
this  transfer  of  the  duties  of  inspection  has  been  made. 

t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  1605,  1781,  1881,  3978,  9738-9745,  9884- 
9890,  9576,  10052-10069. 

X  Hid.,  Qs.  1606, 1790,  1852,  10177,  10365,  10375,  10437,  10534-10573. 
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for  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  they  developed 
their  own  specialist  technique,  and  imposed  it,  with  great  success,  upon 
the  Boards  of  Guardians. 

But,  as  we  have  abundantly  shown,  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law 
has,  in  the  course  of  the  last  generation,  ceased  to  constitute  a  single 
service,  with  a  single  technique.  In  place  of  the  mere  relief  of  destitution, 
with  the  constant  aim  at  "  dispauperisation,"  Parliament  and  public 
opinion — indeed,  the  very  nature  of  the  case — have  compelled  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  advocate,  and  have  led  the  Boards  of  Guardians  to 
start,  nurseries  and  schools  and  hospitals  and  sanatoria  and  farm  colonies 
and  homes  for  the  aged,  each  of  them  involving  its  own  technique, 
demanding  its  own  expert  policy,  and  necessitating,  in  the  Central 
Authority  as  in  the  Inspectorate,  its  own  kind  of  specialised  knowledge. 
We  have  already  seen  how  inadequate  the  Destitution  Authorities  have 
proved,  just  because  they  are  Destitution  Authorities,  successfully  to 
discharge  so  many  different  kinds  of  duty.  From  the  General  Inspectors, 
just  because  these  are  "Destitution  Inspectors,"  the  Local  Authorities  can 
get  neither  helpful  suggest! veness  nor  effective  control  in  these  hetero- 
geneous services.  Unfortunately  the  Central  Authority  has  failed  equally 
to  keep  pace  v^ith  the  growing  diversification  of  the  services  actually 
undertaken  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians.  The  treatment  of  the  sick  is 
not  dealt  with  by  one  branch,  the  education  of  children  by  another,  the 
provision  for  the  able-bodied  by  a  third,  and  the  treatment  of  the  aged 
by  a  fourth.  The  Local  Government  Board,  so  far  as  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  "  relief  of  the  poor  "  are  concerned,  has  remained  a  single 
undivided  unit.  Its  "  Poor  Law  Division,"  to  which  comes  all  Poor  Law 
business,  and  from  which  must  emanate  all  Poor  Law  control,  remains 
to-day,  like  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of  1834-47,  and  the  Poor  Law 
Board  of  1847-71,  essentially  a  "  Destitution  Authority,"  grouping 
together  all  the  varied  activities  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  as  "  relief  of 
destitution,"  and  regarding  this  still  as  having  a  single  technique  of  its 
own,  to  be  guided  by  one  simple  policy,  which  can  only  be  of  a  negative 
and  restrictive  character.  Thus,  when  the  progressive  Boards  of  Guardians 
of  the  present  day  strive  to  improve  the  education  of  the  children  com- 
mitted to  their  care,  or  to  make  more  efficient  the  hospital  service  which 
they  maintain  for  the  sick,  their  aspirations  and  proposals  do  not  get  the 
advantage  of  the  specialist  knowledge  and  professional  criticism  of  the 
Board  of  Education  or  of  a  Public  Health  Department  respectively.  What 
happens  is  that  they  are  dealt  with  exclusively  by  the  "  Poor  Law 
Division,"  which,  by  its  very  nature,  necessarily  lives  and  moves  and 
thinks  in  terms,  not  of  education  or  of  public  health,  but  of  the  relief  of 
destitution,  just  as  it  was  started  to  do  in  1834. 

It  follows,  from  this  unfortunate  failure  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  develop  specialised  departments  for  the  different  social  services 
under  its  control,  that  the  business  heaped  upon  its  "  Poor  Law  Division  " 
is  of  the  most  heterogeneous  kind.  The  80,000*  letters  which  it  has 
annually  to  dispose  of  deal  not  only  with  "  the  administration  of  Indoor 
and  Outdoor  relief,"  and  "  the  appointment,  qualifications,  remuneration, 
duties  and  resignation  or  dismissal  of  all  the  more  important  officers  of 
Boards  of  Guardians  "  ;  but  also  with  the  manaoement  of  "  schools  and 
grouped  or  scattered  homes  for  pauper  children '"'  and  their  "  education  and 
employment."    It  approves  the  plans  of  schools,  and   the  equipment 


*  Ihid.,  Q.  1597. 
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provided.  It  decides  how  many  teachers  shall  be  allowed  in  each  school 
and  what  their  qualifications  shall  be.  It  has  to  supervise  the  administra- 
tion of  "infirmaries"  and  "district  sick  asylums"  and  ''the  medical  care 
and  nursing  of  sick  and  mental  patients,"  and  the  "  practice  as  to  surgical 
operations  and  midwifery."  It  approves  the  appointment  of  medical 
ofiicers,  and  the  arrangements  for  the  supply  of  drugs.  It  has  to  settle 
the  "  tasks  of  work  to  be  performed  by  vagrants  and  able-bodied 
paupers"  and  also  decide  on  "emigration."  It  deals  with  the  "reports 
of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners"  on  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  It 
advises  when  new  infirmaries  are  required  and  approves  the  plans  in 
accordance  with  the  latest  hospital  science.  It  watches  over  the  "  board- 
ing-out of  pauper  children."  It  supervises  the  small-pox  and  scarlet  fever 
hospitals  of  the  Metropolis,  though  these  are  non-pauper  institutions  ; 
and  it  settles  what  staflf  of  doctors  and  nurses  shall  be  employed  in 
each  of  them,  and  the  salaries  that  these  professional  officers  shall 
receive.* 

We  think  it  will  be  clear  that  no  one  ofiacer  and  no  one  department 
can  possibly  be  the  possessor  of  expert  knowledge,  or  the  exponent  of 
consistent  policy — and,  therefore,  the  source  of  successful  central  control — 
for  such  a  hotch-potch  of  services.  The  head  of  the  Poor  Law  Division, 
Mr.  J.  S.  Davy,  C.B.,  who  is  both  Chief  Inspector  and  Assistant  Secretary, 
is  an  officer  of  great  ability  and  wide  experience.  He  is  assisted  by  a 
staflf  which  has  acquired  an  efficiency  of  its  own.  But  Mr.  Davy  would 
be  the  first  to  avow  that,  assuming  it  is  desired  that  the  schools  and 
hospitals  and  other  specialised  services  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  should 
each  be  as  wisely  economical  as  it  is  possible  for  schools  and  hospitals  to 
be,  and  at  the  same  time  should  be  eflftcient  in  its  own  line,  neither  he 
nor  anyone  in  his  Division  is  qualified  to  judge  or  to  advise  what  is  the 
right  policy  or  what  are  the  right  methods  of  attaining  this  end.  He  has 
himself  explained  to  us  how  completely  his  ]3ivision  has  failed,  notwith- 
standing its  absolute  power  to  refuse  to  sanction  extravagant  plans,t  to 
prevent  the  most  extraordinary  variation  of  capital  cost  of  schools  and 
hospitals ;  and  how,  in  consequence,  the  expenditure  on  many  of  these 
buildings  has  run  up  to  an  immense,  and  altogether  disproportionate 
figure,!  without,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  buildings  thus 
provided  by  Destitution  Authorities,  with  the  approval  of  a  Destitution 
Department,  being  at  all  well  suited  to  their  use  as  schools  or  hospitals. 
We  attribute  no  blame  for  this  failure  either  to  Mr.  Davy,  or  to  the  Poor 
Law  Division.  As  he  has  explained,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  an 
unspecialised  Department,  having  no  continuous  experience,  and  no 
expert  knowledge  of  schools  or  hospitals,  to  cope  successfully  with  the 
medical   and   architectural   experts   who   are  advising  the  Boards  of 


*  Ihid.,  Qs.  94,  1596,  1597 ;  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act ,  1834,  Sec.  46.  This 
distribution  of*  business  has  not  even  the  plausible  advantage  of  concentratiDg  in  one 
branch  all  the  work  relating  to  one  Local  Authority.  Some  of  the  duties  of  Boards 
of  Guardians  {e.g.,  vaccination  and  valuation  and  assessment)  are  dealt  with  in 
other  Divisions  of  the  Local  Government  Board ;  and  this  is  true  also  of  many 
of  the  questions  relating  to  their  Poor  Law  functions  (e.^.,  loans,  local  Acts,  audit, 
statistics,  etc.).  A  Board  of  Guardians  sometimes  has  before  it  at  a  single  meeting 
a  dozen  different  letters  from  the  Local  Government  Board,  emanating  from  three  or 
four  different  Divisions  of  the  office.  Curiously  enough,  its  work  in  inspecting  baby 
farms  is  under  the  Home  Office. 

t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  1642,  1649,  1650. 

X  Ihid.,  Qs.  1633-1645. 
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Guardians.*  When  "  the  two  architects  and  the  Board  of  Guardians 
cannot  agree  ....  the  administrative  part  of  the  [Local  Government] 
Board  is,"  to  use  Mr.  Davy's  own  words,  "  rather  helpless."!  We  think 
it  is  clear  that  no  mere  General  Department,  attempting  simultaneously 
to  supervise  and  control  such  entirely  distinct  services  as  education  and 
the  treatment  of  the  sick,  the  provision  for  the  imbeciles  and  that  for 
the  able-bodied,  the  care  of  maternity  hospitals  and  of  asylums  for  the 
senile,  can  possibly  acquire  the  technical  experience  or  possess  the 
specialised  knowledge  necessary  either  for  the  formulation  and  enforce- 
njent  of  a  consistent  policy,  or  for  the  exercise  of  any  effective  control 
over  expenditure. 

(f)  The  Need  for  Specialised  Central  Control. 

We  have  accordingly  to  report  that  the  existing  organisation  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  England  and  Wales,  the  Central  Authority 
in  Poor  Law  administration,  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency  of  central 
control,  wholly  unsatisfactory.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  necessar}^  prelimi- 
nary to  any  improvement  that  the  so-called  "  Poor  Law  Division,"  which 
professes  to  instruct  and  control  the  Local  Authorities  in  such  entirely 
different  services  as  education  and  the  cure  of  the  sick,  the  relief  of 
able-bodied  workmen  and  the  management  of  imbeciles,  the  provision 
for  the  aged  and  the  care  of  newly-born  infants,  should  be  broken  up, 
and  its  duties  allocated  to  departments  having  knowledge  and  experience 
of  the  several  services.  It  is  significant  that  the  need  for  some  such 
specialisation  of  function  has  already  been  recognised  by  Parliament,  by 
Koyal  Commissions  and  Departmental  Committees  and  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  itself.  The  Poor  Law  Division,  in  fact,  no  longer 
deals  either  with  all  the  work  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  or  with  all  the 
public  provision  for  the  destitute.  When,  under  the  Unemployed  Work- 
men Act  of  1905,  a  new  service  of  public  assistance  for  the  Able-bodied 
was  established,  this  was  placed  under  the  guidance  and  control  of 
another  division  of  the  Local  Government  Board — leaving,  however,  the 
guidance  and  control  of  the  relief  of  the  other  sections  of  the  Able-bodied 
still  with  the  Poor  Law  Division.  When,  in  1906,  the  provision  made 
for  another  section  of  the  Able-bodied — the  Vagrants — was  inquired 
into  by  a  Departmental  Committee,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  including  two  of  the  principal  officers  of 
that  Department,  the  cardinal  recommendation  of  that  Committee  was 
that  the  guidance  and  control  of  this  service  should  be  taken  away 
from  the  Poor  Law  Division,!  and  transferred  to  a  Department  (the 
Home  Office),  which  could  specialise  upon  the  able-bodied  man  "  on 
tramp."  The  same  tendency  has  manifested  itself  with  regard  to  other 
classes  of  the  poor.  When,  under  the  Old- Age  Pensions  Act  of  1908,  a 
new  service  of  public  assistance  for  the  i\ged  was  established,  this  was 
placed,  not  under  the  guidance  and  control  of  its  own  new  Division  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  nor  yet  under  that  having  the  guidance 
and  control  of  the  provision  for  the  rest  of  the  Aged,  but  under  the 
Division  having  to  deal  with  Public  Health  By-laws,  motor-cars  and  the 
Unemployed.    With  regard  to  the  children  the  progress  of  disintegration 


*  Ihid.,  Qs,  1642-1655, 1792. 
t  Ihid.,  Q„  1795. 

Report  of  Departmental  Committee  on  Vagrancy  (Cd.  2852),  1906,  Yol.  I., 
Sec.  146. 
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has  gone  on  in  several  ways  ;  not  only  has  the  Board  of  Education 
undertaken  the  guidance  and  control  of  the  Local  Authorities  in  the 
provision  of  medical  inspection  and  treatment,  and  the  feeding  of  destitute 
children  at  school,  but  also  the  Local  Government  Board  itself  has, 
in  tardy  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee on  Metropolitan  Poor  Law  Schools,*  voluntarily  ceded  to  the 
Board  of  Education  the  duty  of  inspecting  and  reporting  upon  the 
education  of  pauper  children.  Finally,  even  whilst  we  were  considering 
the  subject,  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Care  and  Control  of  the 
Feeble-Minded  has  recommended  that  the  guidance  and  control  of  the 
Local  Authorities  in  respect  of  the  large  proportion  of  the  pauper 
population  who  are  in  any  way  mentally  defective  should  be  wholly 
transferred  from  the  Poor  Law  Division  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  placed  under  a  separate  specialised  Department  (the  Board  of 
Control ).t  In  fact,  as  we  have  seen  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
Local  Authorities,  we  have  now,  for  each  separate  class  of  destitute 
persons,  rival  Central  Departments  promulgating  conflicting  policies  and 
each  purporting  to  exercise  guidance  and  control— the  Poor  Law  Division 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  still  assuming  to  supervise  all  relief  to 
the  destitute,  in  respect  to  their  destitution;  whilst  other  Departments 
or  Divisions  of  Departments  deal  with  the  public  provision  made  for  the 
several  classes  in  respect  of  the  cause  or  character  of  their  needs. 

We  think  it  is  clear  that  there  should  be,  for  each  class  for  which 
public  provision  is  made,  a  single  Central  Department  or  Division,  from 
which  should  emanate  the  policy  to  be  recommended,  and  from  which 
should  be  directed  the  necessary  inspection  and  control  of  the  Local 
Authorities  concerned.  Only  in  this  way  is  it  possible  to  secure  for 
the  Local  Authorities  the  assistance  of  any  consistent  or  helpful  guidance 
in  the  development  of  their  several  services.  Only  in  this  way  is  it 
possible  to  secure  such  an  administration  of  Grants-in-Aid  of  particular 
services  as  will  promote  good  local  administration  and  give  the  necessary 
strength  to  the  Central  Authority.  Only  in  this  way  is  it  possible  to 
exercise  over  local  expenditure  of  the  rates  and  taxes  any  effective 
supervision  and  control.  With  regard  to  the  children  of  school  age 
(not  being  actually  sick  or  mentally  defective)  we  consider  it  essential 
that  the  whole  duty  of  supervision  and  control  of  the  provision  made 
by  the  Local  Authorities  for  this  class — whether  for  their  schooling,  or 
for  their  feeding — should  be  exercised  by  one  Department,  which  cannot 
be  other  than  the  Board  of  Education.  The  present  arrangement,  under 
which  the  policy,  the  supervision  and  the  control  of  children  of  school 
age  for  whom  public  provision  is  made  are  divided  among  three  different 
Departments  (the  Board  of  Education,  the  Home  Office,  and  the  Local 
Government  Board) — each  having  its  own  Grants-in-Aid,  and  its  own 
staff  of  Inspectors,  who  in  some  cases  visit  the  same  institutions,  without 
even  conferring  with  eacli  other — is  hopelessly  inefficient  and  extravagant. 
In  particular,  the  peculiar  arrangement  by  which  the  Poor  Law  Division 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  continues  responsible  for  inspecting 
the  board  and  lodging  of  the  children  in  the  Poor  Law  schools,  whilst 
the  Board  of  Education  is  responsible  for  inspecting  the  schoolrooms  and 


*  Report  of  Departmental  Committee  on  Metropolitan  Poor  Law  Schools  (Cd.  8027), 
1896,  Yol.  I.,  p.  171. 

t  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Care  and  Control  of  the  Feeble-minded 
(Cd,  4202),  1908,  Yol.  YIII.,  pp.  338,  etc.  ^ 
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the  instruction  provided  for  these  same  children,*  is  one  which  cannot 
possibly  be  continued.  This  has  been  forcibly  brought  to  our  notice  hi 
the  hrst  General  Report  on  the  schools  made  by  the  Inspectors  of  the 
Board  of  Education. t  Nor  can  it  be  justified  that  the  Home  Office,  a 
Department  havhig  no  other  work  connected  with  education,  should  i)ay 
Grants  to,  and  should  keep  an  Inspector  to  visit,  industrial  schools  which 
are  sometimes  provided  by  Local  Education  Authorities,  contempo- 
raneously in  receipt  of  Grants  from  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
sometimes  inspected  also  by  the  Inspectors  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  which  certifies  them  as  fit  for  use  by  the  Destitution  Authorities. 
The  arguments  for  the  transfer,  from  the  Poor  Law  Division  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  and  the  Home  Office  to  the  Board  of  Education, 
of  all  matters  relating  to  children  of  school  age,  whether  such  children 
ai'e  in  schools  of  one  designation  or  in  schools  of  other  designations,  will 
become  even  more  overwhelming  in  strength  when,  as  we  l)ave  recom- 
menrJed,  the  actual  provision  for  all  necessitous  children  in  each  locality, 
not  being  actually  sick  or  mentally  defective,  including  industrial  and 
reformatory  schools,  and  "boarding-out,"  is  made  by  a  single  Local 
Authority  (the  Local  Education  Authority).  We  anticipate  much 
advantage  to  the  Board  of  Education  itself,  in  this  enlaigement  of  its 
functions.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  Inspectors  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  confined  as  they  are  at  present  to  the  scholastic  instruction 

*  The  present  division  of  work  between  the  Local  Grovernment  Board  and  the 
Board  of  Education  is,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  even  more  illogical  than  is 
here  stated.  Athough  it  has  been  understood  that  the  Board  of  Education  was  to 
inspect  the  education  of  all  Poor  Law  children,  the  Local  Grovernment  Board  has 
transferred  to  the  Board  of  Education  only  the  inspection  of  certain  arbitrarily 
selected  schools,  namely,  the  residential  schools  maintained  by  the  Poor  Law 
Authorities  themselves,  and  twenty-three  out  of  the  269  "certified"  schools  and 
homes  ;  these  twenty-three  being  Roman  Catholic  schools,  and  comprising  only  half 
the  Soman  Catholic  schools,  and  only  about  a  quarter  of  the  certified  institutions 
which  themselves  provide  schooling.  For  all  the  rest,  the  Local  Grovernment  Board 
continues  to  do  the  inspection  ;  though  its  Inspectors  are  admittedly  unqualified  to 
inspect  schools,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  not  instructed  to  report  on  the  education, 
and  do  not  regard  it  as  part  of  their  duty.  We  think  that  this  anomalous  position, 
which  we  imagine  must  have  come  about  by  inadvertence,  should  be  promptly 
remedied,  by  the  Board  of  Education  assuming  responsibility  for  inspecting  all 
educational  institutions  whatsoever  that  receive  any  pupils  from  public  authorities, 
or  are  in  any  way  aided  from  public  funds. 

t  "  In  regard  to  the  part  taken  by  the  Board  of  Education  Inspector  in  the 
Inspection  of  Poor  Law  schools,  it  has  been  borne  in  upon  us  in  the  course  of  our 
inquiry  that  the  work  in  the  schoolroom  is,  under  any  circumstances,  so  intimately 
related  to  the  general  conduct,  discipline  and  life  of  the  institution  as  a  whole  that 
it  is  very  dijBScult  for  an  Inspector  to  form  an  adequate  judgment  of  what  goes  on  on 
one  side  of  the  line,  without  a  full  knowledge  of  what  is  being  done  on  the  other  side. 
The  advantages  of  a  single  controlling  authority  in  respect  cf  such  points  as  the 
schools  hours  and  time-table,  the  periods  and  character  of  recreation,  the  supervision 
of  the  children  out  of  school,  and  the  place  of  domestic  and  industrial  work  in  the 
institution,  as  distinguished  from  the  school,  are  obvious.  .  .  Dual  control.  .  .  produces 
special  difiiculty  in  cases  where  repairs  or  improvements  to  premises,  additions  to 
staff,  or  any  matters  entailing  expenditure,  are  to  be  dealt  with,  ...  It  seems 
fairly  clear,  however,  that  if  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  educational  work 
of  the  Poor  Law  schools  by  the  Board  of  Education  is  to  be  really  eff'ective,  the 
Board's  influence  cannot  be  confined  strictly  to  what  takes  place  in  the  schoolrooms 
and  during  the  hours  of  the  ordinary  instruction,  but  some  means  must  be  found 
whereby  the  requisite  improvements  can  be  secured  in  regard  to  the  general  direction 
of  the  institution  of  which  the  school  is  the  most  important  part."  (Beport  upon  the 
Educational  Work  in  Poor  Law  Schools,  and  in  the  twenty-three  Schools,  certified 
under  the  Poor  Law  (Certified  Schools)  Act,  1S62,  which  are  inspected  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  by  Mr.  J.  Tillard,  His  Majesty's  Inspector,  and  Miss  M.  B.  Synge, 
July  1st,  1908,  pp.  6-7.). 


of  the  children,  are  apt  to  take  too  exclusively  a  literary  view  of  educa- 
tion. We  think  that  the  widening  of  view  which  must  come  troui 
having  to  deal,  not  merely  with  schooling,  but  with  all  the  needs  of  the 
child,  and  the  experience  ot"  those  who  in  industrial  and  reformatory  schools 
and  in  Poor  Law  schools  have  had  always  to  consider  the  whole  up- 
bringing of  the  children,  their  industrial  training,  and  the  actual  starting 
them  out  in  the  world,  will  be  of  special  value  in  coi'recting  the  "  defects 
of  the  qualities  "  of  a  mere  Education  Department,  apt  to  think  only  of 
what  can  be  taught  in  class.  We  do  not,  of  course,  suggest  that  the 
same  Inspector  would  deal  with  all  the  different  aspects  of  the  child's 
life  and  the  child's  needs.  There  will,  it  is  clear,  be  a  much  greater 
differentiation  and  specialisation  among  the  Inspectorate  than  has  here- 
tofore existed.  In  pai  ticular,  the  transfer  to  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  specialised  Inspectors  of  boarded-out  children,  with  their  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  interaction  of  the  school  and  the  home,  v/ould  add  a 
valuable  element  to  the  educational  staff. 

The  same  general  arguments  support  the  placing  of  the  whole  central 
control  of  the  local  medical  services  and  of  the  public  provision  for  the 
sick  in  the  hands  of  a  single  specialised  Department.  We  have  seen  how 
necessary  it  is  that  the  present  Poor  Law  Medical  Service  and  the  Public 
Health  Service  in  the  several  localities  should  be  merged  in  a  unified 
Local  Medical  Service  on  Public  Health  lines.  It  is,  in  our  judgment, 
equally  essential  that  this  unified  Local  Medical  Service  should  have  the 
guidance  and  control  of  a  single  Central  Department,  having  the  super- 
vision of  everything  relating  to  the  public  liealth.  We  have  even 
received  representations  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
Ministry  of  Public  Health  with  a  representative  in  the  Cabinet.  Leaving 
aside,  however,  this  larger  question,  we  were  surprised  to  find  that, 
notwithstanding  the  strong  recommendation  of  the  Sanitary  Commission 
of  1869,  there  does  not  exist  to-day  even  a  self-contained  Division  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  dealing  with  the  subject.  The  supervision 
and  control  of  the  public  provision  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease 
— a  service  on  which  the  nation  is  spending  altogether  many  millions 
sterling  annually — is  scattered  among  no  fewer  than  five  Divisions  or 
Departments  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  each  having  its  own  staff, 
its  own  experience  of  administration,  its  ovvn  expert  consultants,  its  own 
views  of  policy,  and  its  own  permanent  head  responsible  for  advising 
the  Permanent  Secretary  and  the  President  of  the  Board.  Thus,  all 
questions  relating  to  the  Poor  Law  Infirmaries  and  the  Isolation  Hospitals 
of  the  Metropolis  go  to  the  Poor  Law  Division  ;  and  about  these  the 
Secretary  and  President  are  advised  as  to  policy  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Davy,  C.B. 
The  Isolation  Hospitals  everywhere  else,  and  the  vaccination  business 
of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  (though  not  their  administration  of  the  Infant 
Life  Protection  Act)  are  dealt  with  by  quite  another  Division ;  and  the 
Secretary  and  President  are  advised  as  to  policy  by  Mr.  J.  Lithiby,  C.B. 
But  this  Division,  called  the  "  Public  Health,  Local  Finance  and  Local 
Acts  Division,"  also  deals  with  Public  Libraries  and  Canal  Boats,  and  is 
encumbered,  curiously  enough,  with  the  entire  subject  of  Local  Finance, 
including  rates,  assessments,  loans,  and  the  accounts  of  Municipal  Corpo- 
rations. It  is  also  responsible,  moreover,  for  the  supervision  of  water 
supply,  rivers  pollution  and  the  purity  of  food  and  drugs.  Nevertheless 
the  whole  activity  of  Local  Authorities  under  the  Public  Health  Acts 
and  the  Gas  and  Water  Facilities  Act  is  looked  after  by  yet  another 
Department,  the  "  Sanitary  Administration  and  Local  Areas  Division," 
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which  also  deals  with  Housing,  Drainage,  Roads  and  Burial ;  and  on 
all  these  matters  the  Secretary  and  President  are  advised  as  to  policy 
by  Mr.  N.  T.  Kershaw,  C.B.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vital  question  of 
By-laws  under  the  Public  Health  and  other  Acts,  and  of  regulations  as 
to  water  supply  and  milk,  as  well  as  those  relating  to  motor-cars — 
together  with  the  whole  administration  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen 
Act  of  1905,  and,  curiously  enough,  also  of  the  Old-Age  Pensions  Act 
of  1908 — is  in  the  hands  of  yet  another  Division,  under  Mr.  H.  C.  Monro, 
C.B.,  who  has  the  responsibility  of  advising  the  Secretary  and  President 
as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  with  regard  to  these  heterogeneous  services. 
Apart  from  all  these  Divisions,  with  a  department  of  a  dozen  or  more 
doctors  and  inspectors,  stands  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  Board, 
Dr.  A.  Newsholme,  who,  as  we  have  learned  from  the  complaint  of  his 
distinguished  predecessor.  Sir  John  Simon,  may  or  may  not  advise  the 
President  with  regard  to  these  health  matters,  according  to  whether  or 
not  the  other  Divisions,  which  are  charged  with  one  or  other  of  the 
fragments  of  the  Public  Health  service,  send  the  papers  to  his 
department. 

We  are  satisfied  that  there  can  be  neither  adequate  control  of  expendi- 
ture nor  efficiency  of  service,  whether  on  the  side  of  the  Poor  Law  Medical 
Service  or  on  that  of  the  Public  Health  Medical  Service,  so  long  as  this 
illogical  and  demoralising  distribution  of  the  central  control  amongf  five 
rival  divisions  or  departments  of  the  Local  Government  Board  continues 
to  prevail.  To-day,  as  it  was  authoritatively  stated  in  1869,  "  the  causes 
of  the  present  insufficiency  of  the  central  sanitary  authority  are 
obvious  : — 

"(1)  The  want  of  concentration  .... 

"  (2)  The  want  of  central  officers,  there  being,  for  instance,  no  staff 
whatever  for  constant,  and  a  very  small  one  for  occasional, 
inspection. 

"  (3)  The  want  of  constant  and  official  communication  between  central 
and  local  officers  throughout  the  kingdom. 

A  new  statute,  therefore,  should  constitute  and  give  adequate  strength 
to  one  Central  Authority  ....  not  to  centralise  administration,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  to  set  local  life  in  motion — a  real  motive  power,  and  an 
Authority  to  be  referred  to  for  guidance  and  assistance  by  all  the 
Sanitary  Authorities  for  Local  Government  throughout  the  country."* 
In  short,  we  cannot  help  attributing  to  the  scattering  of  the  knowledge, 
the  power  and  the  responsibility  among  five  different  heads  of  Depart- 
ments, all  offering  advice  to  the  Permanent  Secretary  and  to  the  President 
of  the  Board,  and  all  having  other  matters  to  attend  to  besides  the 
Public  Health,  the  lack  of  any  strong  and  consistent  policy  with  regard 
to  the  public  provision  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  disease,  the 
disabling  lack  of  co-ordination  among  the  several  parts  of  this  service, 
the  failure  even  to  keep  the  work  of  the  Local  Authorities  under  super- 
vision by  any  S37stematic  medical  inspection  of  the  various  public  hospitals 
and  infirmaries,  the  absence  of  medical  statistics  of  their  work,  and  the 
lack  of  guidance  and  control  of  the  manifold  activities  and  frequent 
omissions  of  the  Local  Authorities  in  the  whole  domain  of  Public  Health, 
with  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  work  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  is  so 


*  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Sanitation,  1869. 
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closely  connected.*    We  recommend  that  the  responsibility  for  the  super- 
vision, guidance  and  control  of  the  Local  Authorities  in  all  their  action 
in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  disease,  including  the  administration 
of  the  Grants-in-Aid  in  respect  of  this  service,  should  be  placed  upon 
a  single  Public  Health  Department,  whether  that  Department  be  repre- 
sented by  a  Minister  of  its  own,  or  form  one  of  several  Divisions  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.    To  this  Public  Health  Department — which 
should  be  self-contained  and  complete  in  itself,  with  its  own  specialised 
legal  and  architectural  experts — there  would  naturally  fall  the  supervision 
of  all  public  hospitals  and  infirmaries,  whether  now  administered  by 
Boards  of  Guardians  or  by  Town  Councils,  etc. ;  of  all  domiciliary  medical 
inspection  and  treatment,  whether  by  the  District  Medical  Officers  or 
the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  ;  of  all  developments  of  vaccination  and 
the  use  of  anti-toxins  ;  of  all  the  provision  made  for  infants  under  school 
age,  including  the  administration  of  the  Infant  Life  Protection  Act,  now 
re-enacted  in  the  Children's  Act,  1908 ;  of  all  the  institutional  provision 
made  for  the  aged ;  of  the  measures  taken  to  secure  the  wholesomeness 
or  purity  of  milk,  meat,  and  other  food,  and  of  drugs ;  of  the  By-laws 
and  regulations  relating  to  matters  of  health ;  and  of  water  supply, 
drainage  and  house  sanitation.    The  Department  would,  of  course,  have 
its  own  staff  of  qualified  Inspectors ;  among  which  there  would,  no  doubt, 
be  developed  a  Hospital  Inspection  Branch,  dealing  systematically  with 
all  the  institutional  provision  for  the  sick,  to  which  the  present  "  Medical 
Inspectors  for  Poor  Law  Purposes  "  would  bring  their  valuable  experience. 
Such  a  Public  Health  Department  would,  of  course,  need  more  than  one 
Assistant  Secretary ;  would  have,  as  its  immediate  permanent  head,  an 
officer  combining  administrative   with  Public  Health  experience,  and 
would  include  among  its  administrative  staff  (and  not  merely  as  con- 
sultants) men  of  medical  qualifications.    We  think,  in  fact,  that  the  office 
of  Chief  Medical  Officer  should  be  combined,  if  not  with  that  of  the 
permanent  head,  at  all  times  with  that  of  one  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries 
(just  as  the  office  of  Chief  General  Inspector  is  now  combined  with  that 
of  Assistant  Secretary  for  the  Poor  Law  Division),  in  order  that — as  is 
already  the  case  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
Public  Health  Service — the  Chief  Medical  Officer  may  on  the  one  hand 
be  in  direct  communication  with  the  Local  Authorities,  and  on  the  other, 
be  directly  responsible  for  advising  the  Permanent  Secretary  and  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  as  to  policy  in  all  matters 
relating  to  Public  Health. 

We  do  not  presume  to  suggest  whether  any  of  these  Departments  should 
be  placed  under  Ministers  of  their  own,  by  whom  they  would  be  directly 
represented  in  Parliament.    But  for  such  of  them  as  remain  associated 

*  Beyond  sanctioning  the  loans  for  hospitals  under  the  Pnblic  Health  Acts,  the 
Local  G-overnment  Board  has,  we  gather,  no  other  oflBcial  knowledge  of'  the 
700  mnnicipal  hospitals  than  it  can  glean  from  the  Local  Taxation  Accounts,  and 
from  reading  the  Annual  Eeports  of  the  1,800  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  with  which 
it  is  supplied,  but  which  it  does  not,  for  publication,  summarise  or  review  statistically. 
We  have  found  it  impossible  to  ascertain  exactly  how  many  sanitary  authorities,  or 
what  proportion  of  the  whole,  either  maintain  their  own  hospitals,  or  make  arranoe- 
ments  to  use  other  hospitals,  or  make  no  provision  at  all.  It  is  indeed  surprisilig 
how  little  is  known  at  the  Local  Government  Board  of  what  the  several  Local 
Authorities  are  doing,  or  leaving  undone,  in  the  domain  of  public  health.  We  have 
been  unable  to  find  any  statistical  or  other  information  as  to  municipal  hospitals, 
health  visiting,  the  treatment  of  phthisis,  the  campaign  against  infantile  mortality', 
the  areas  and  the  diseases  with  regard  to  which  voluntary  notification  is  in  operation] 
and  many  other  points. 
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together  in  the  Local  Government  Board  we  recommend  that  a  proper 
organisation  for  conference  and  co-ordination  should  be  provided.  We 
have  been  much  impressed  by  the  arrangements  in  this  respect  of  the 
Local  Government  Boards  for  Scotland  and  Ireland.*  These  Boards  are 
real  boards  of  consultation,  composed  of  the  permanent  heads  of  the 
several  Divisions  with  the  permanent  head  of  the  office  as  Vice-President. 
We  ma}^  cite  as  other  examples  the  Army  Council  at  the  War  Office  and 
the  Board  of  Admiralty.  We  think  that  if  the  responsible  permanent 
heads  of  Departments,  each  administering  a  single  service,  met  weekly  in 
formal  conference  with  the  Minister  (or  in  his  absence  the  permanent 
head  of  the  office)  in  the  Chair,  it  would  secure,  on  the  one  hand,  full 
opportunity  for  bringing  to  notice  the  urgent  needs  of  each  service,  and 
on  the  other,  that  automatic  co-ordination  of  policy  which  is  as  requisite 
for  the  wisest  economy  as  for  the  fullest  efficiency. 

Jn  the  case  of  the  large  class  of  the  mentally  defective — whether 
lunatics,  idiots,  inebriates,  epileptics  or  merely  feeble-minded — we  are 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  arguing  in  favour  of  the  concentration  in  a 
single  specialised  Department  of  the  whole  of  the  central  control,  by  the 
emphatic  recommendations  just  made  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Care  and  Control  of  the  Feeble-minded,  j  Whether  that  Department  be 
designated  the  Board  of  Control,  as  recommended  by  the  Commissioners, 
or  whether  it  be  given  some  more  expressive  title,  we  think  it  indispensable 


*  The  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland,  which  is  the  Central  Authority  for 
Poor  Law,  Public  Health,  IJneraployment,  Old  Age  Pensions,  and  all  the  -Local 
Authorities  dealing  with  these  subjects,  is  constituted  as  follows: — '*The  Board 
shall  consist  of  a  President,  being  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  the  Solicitor- General 
for  Scotland,  and  the  Under-Secretary  for  Scotland,  together  with  three  appointed 
members  of  whom  one  shall  also  be  appointed  Yice-President  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  second  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates,  of  not  less  than  seven  years  standing,  and  the  third  shall  be  a 
registered  medical  practitioner,  who  is  also  registered  on  the  medical  register  as 
the  holder  of  a  diploma  in  sanitary  science,  public  health,  or  State  medicine,  under 
Sec.  21  of  the  Medical  Act,  1886,  or  has  been  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years 
Medical  Officer  of  a  County  or  Burgh.  Such  third  appointed  member  shall  not  hold 
any  other  appointment,  or  engage  in  private  practice  or  employment,"  The 
President  of  the  Board  is,  as  Secretary  for  Scotland,  the  Parliamentary  head  of 
the  Board.  He  is,  therefore,  the  ultimate  source  of  executive  power,  both 
initiative  and  regulative.  The  constitutional  position,  as  we  understand  it,  is  that 
he  is  the  ultimo  ratio.  He  has  the  full  power  of  veto  on  all  that  the  Board  does  ; 
he  has  the  power  to  give  instru(5tions  that  any  given  order  shall  be  carried  out. 
If,  therefore,  any  difference  of  opinion  should  exist  between  the  other  five  members 
of  the  Board  and  the  President,  he,  as  responsible  head,  would  prevail.  This 
fundamental  constitutional  doctrine  necessarily  governs  all  the  actions  of  the  Board  ; 
but,  in  practice,  we  understand,  it  aff'ects  for  the  most  part  only  questions  involving 
policy,  e.g.,  the  principle  of  the  distribution  of  grants  to  unemployed,  staff"  appoint- 
ments, etc.  All  the  ordinary  routine  work  of  administration — Poor  Law.  Public 
Health,  etc. — necessarily  falls  to  be  carried  out  by  the  three  appointed  members, 
acting  as  the  whole  Board.  "No  individual  member  acts  as  such.  We  gather  that, 
theoretically,  every  member  of  the  Board  deals  with  all  the  Board's  work  and  sees 
all  papers;  but,  for  convenience  of  practice,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
specialisation — legal  questions  falling  to  the  legal  member,  medical  questions  to 
the  medical  member,  and  general  questions  to  both — all  passing  to  the  Vice- 
President  as  to  the  Permanent  Head  of  an  English  Department,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
the  Minister.  In  practice,  the  great  mass  of  questions  are  settled  after  discussion 
by  the  Board  members.  At  the  meetings  of  the  whole  Board,  all  the  appointed 
members  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  every  question  submitted.  Theoretically, 
the  decisions  are  ultimately  decisions  by  the  Parliamentary  head ;  bat,  practically, 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  corporate  decisions  by  a  body  of  six  men. 

t  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  the  Care  and  Control  of  the  Feeble-minded, 
1908,  Vol.  YIII. 
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that  it  should  be  a  self-contained  Department,  administering  all  the 
Grants-in-Aid  of  the  service  under  its  control,  directly  responsible  to 
whichever  Minister  o£  the  Crown  may  be  entrusted  with  its  supervision, 
and  in  direct  communication  with  all  the  Local  Authorities  making 
provision  for  any  class  of  the  mentally  defective.  We  think  that  this 
Department  should  have  its  own  specialised  legal  and  architectural 
advisers,  as  well  as  its  own  medical  oflScers  and  inspectors. 

The  administration  of  the  service  of  national  pensions  for  the  aged 
is  so  inchoate,  and  the  character  of  the  local  organisation  is  as  yet  so 
vaguely  determined,  that,  whilst  it  necessarily  impinges  upon  our  subject, 
we  hesitate  to  make  definite  recommendations  in  the  matter.  The 
present  situation  is  anomalous.  The  orders  and  regulations  are  made 
by  the  Local  Government  Boards  for  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and 
Ireland  respectively.  The  executive  officers  representing  the  Government 
in  the  different  localities,  and  actually  doing  the  bulk  of  the  work  of 
enquiry  and  determination,  are  not  officers  of  these  Departments,  but 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Ke venue,  whose  sphere  extends  to  the 
whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Inspectors  who  are  to  see  that  these 
executive  officers  carry  out  the  orders  and  regulations,  not  of  their  own 
department  but  of  the  three  Local  Government  Boards,  are  at  present 
responsible  only  to  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue.  The  Pension 
Committees  of  the  Local  Authorities  are  in  correspondence,  not  with  the 
Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue,  but  with  the  Local  Government  Boards 
for  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively,  to  which  the 
appeals  are  to  be  made.  These  appeals  will  have  to  be  determined 
severally  by  these  three  Local  Government  Boards  ;  and  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  provision  for  ensuring  that  the  appeals  from  England 
and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively  will  be  decided  on  uniform 
principles.  We  presume  that  this  curious  arrangement  is  only  a 
temporary  one. 

We  regard  it  as  essential  that  there  should  be  a  single,  self-contained 
Central  Department  for  this  pension  service,  having  its  own  executive 
staff  and  its  own  Inspectorate,  supervising  and  controlling  the  Local 
Pension  Authorities  and  determining  all  appeals  from  the  local  decisions. 
In  view  of  the  necessity  of  securing  uniformity  in  the  decisions  on  these 
appeals,  and  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  funds  are 
provided  directly  from  the  National  Exchequer,  we  do  not  see  how  the 
Central  Pensions  Authority  can  be  other  than  national  in  its  scope, 
dealing  directly  with  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  considera- 
tion appears  to  exclude  it  from  the  Local  Government  Boards  for  England 
and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively,  and  to  point  to  its 
administration  as  a  subordinate  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

There  remains  the  class  of  the  Able-bodied,  for  whom  provision  is  now 
made  as  paupers  or  Vagrants  by  the  Destitution  Authorities,  and  as 
unemployed  by  the  Distress  Committees  of  the  Town  Councils,  etc.  The 
central  control  is  exercised,  so  far  as  En^^land  and  Wales  are  concerned,  in 
part  by  the  "  Poor  Law  Division  "  of  the  Local  Government  Board  under 
Mr.  J.  S.  Davy,  C.B.,  and  in  part  by  the  "  Legal  and  Order  Division  "  of 
that  Department,  under  Mr.  H.  C.  Monro,  C.B.  A  further  disintegration 
of  the  central  control  with  regard  to  the  able-bodied  has  been  recom- 
mended, as  we  have  mentioned,  by  the  Departmental  Committee  on 
Vagrancy,  in  the  transfer  to  the  Home  Office  of  all  supervision  of  the 
action  of  the  Local  Authorities  in  regard  to  the  Able-bodied  who  are 
relie'/ed  outside  their  own  parishes.     We  shall  d^al  with  the  whole 
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subject  of  the  provision  for  the  Able-bodied  in  Part  II.  of  the  present 
Report.  It  suffices  here  to  say  that  we  regard  it  as  absolutely  essential 
to  economy  and  efficiency  that  one  Central  Department,  and  one  Central 
Department  only,  should  be  responsible  for  the  supervision  and  control 
of  the  treatment  of  able-bodied  persons  in  receipt  of  public  assistance  ; 
and  that  this  Central  Department  should  be  self-contained  and  distinct 
from  those  Departments  of  the  National  Government  which  have  to  lay 
down  a  policy,  and  to  guide  the  Local  Authorities,  in  the  treatment  of 
the  various  classes  of  the  non-able-bodied. 

(g)  Conclusions. 

We  have  therefore  to  report  :— 

]  That  the  Local  Government  Board  for  England  and  Wales — and  in 
a  lesser  degree  the  Local  Government  Boards  for  Scotland  and  Ireland — 
have  failed  to  secure  the  national  uniformity  of  policy  with  regard  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  which  was  aimed,  at  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Central  Authority  upon  the  Report  of  1834. 

2.  That  this  failure  has  contributed  to  the  extraordinary  variations  in 
Poor  Law  administration  in  difierent  districts,  and  to  the  present 
demoralised  state  of  the  majority  of  the  Destitution  Authorities. 

3.  That  we  attribute  the  failure,  not  to  any  shortcomings  in  the  persons 
concerned,  but  to  the  obsolete  character  of  the  administrative  machinery 
with  which  they  have  had  to  work  ;  and  notably  to  their  not  having  been 
able  to  keep  pace  with  the  virtual  transformation  of  the  Destitution 
Authorities,  from  bodies  set  to  "relieve  destitution"  under  a  deterrent 
Poor  Law,  into  Local  Authorities  which,  in  response  to  public  criticism, 
have  started  to  provide,  for  this  or  that  class  of  their  patients,  not  deterrent 
relief,  but  curative  and  restorative  treatment. 

4.  That  the  "  Poor  Law  Division/'  with  its  General  Inspectors,  adhering 
to  the  old  technique  of  a  deterrent  relief  of  destitution,"  is  unqualified 
to  secure  the  efficient  and.  economical  administration  of  the  different  kinds 
of  nurseries,  schools,  hospitals,  asylums,  custodial  homes,  farm  colonies, 
and  what  not,  that  are  now  being  run  by  the  hyper trophied  Destitution 
Authorities. 

5.  That  each  of  the  separate  services — such  as  education,  public  health 
and  care  of  the  insane — administered  by  the  Local  Authorities  imperatively 
requires  the  supervision,  guidance  and  control  of  a  distinct  and  self-con- 
tained Department  or  Division  of  a  Department,  having  its  own  regulative 
orders,  its  own  technically  qualified  Inspectorate,  and  its  consistent  line 
of  policy  ;  and  that  just  as  the  Local  Destitution  Authorities  should  be 
broken  up  and.  merged  in  the  several  Committees  of  the  County  or  County 
Borough  Council  dealing  with  the  several  services,  so  the  Poor  Law 
Division  of  the  Local  Government  Board  should  be  abolished,  and  its 
work  distributed  among  the  several  Departments  or  Divisions  of  Depart- 
ments to  which  may  be  entrusted  the  supervision  and  control  over  the 
Local  Education  Authorities,  the  Local  Health  Authorities,  and  the  Local 
Authorities  for  the  Mentally  Defective,  respectively. 

6.  That  we  cannot  refrain  from  animadverting  on  the  fact  that,  not- 
withstanding the  enormous  importance  and  steady  expansion  of  the  Public 
Health  work  of  the^Local  Authorities,  there  exists,  in  England  and  Wales, 
no  Department,  and  not  even  a  distinct  and  self-contained  Division,  of  a 
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Department,  responsible  for  their  supervision,  guidance  and  control  in  this 
important  service,  and  for  maintaining  in  it  a  definite  and  consistent 
policy— the  work  of  dealing  with  the  questions  as  they  arise  being 
intermixed  with  the  business  of  other  services  and  scattered  among  five 
different  Divisions  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ;  none  of  them  having, 
under  its  control,  any  staff  of  inspectors  for  the  systematic  visitation  of  ail 
the  Local  Health  Authorities,  or  the  administration  of  any  Grant-in-Aid 
of  the  services  of  those  A.uthorities  ;  and  none  of  them  being  charged  with 
the  duty  of  formulating  and  maintaining  a  consistent  policy  for  the 
service  as  a  whole 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

The  Scheme  of  Reform. 

The  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  into  which  has  fallen  the  whole 
realm  of  relief  and  assistance  to  the  poor  and  t.o  persons  in  distress,  is  so 
generally  recognised  that  many  plans  of  reform  have  been  submitted  to 
us,  each  representing  a  section  of  public  opinion.  In  fact,  throughout  the 
three  years  of  our  investigations  we  have  been  living  under  a  continuous 
pressure  for  a  remodelling  of  the  Poor  Laws  and  the  Unemployed  Work- 
men Act,  in  one  direction  or  another.  We  do  not  regret  this  peremptory 
and  insistent  demand  for  reform.  The  present  position  is,  in  our  opinion, 
as  grave  as  that  of  1834,  though  in  its  own  way.  Vv^e  have,  on  the  one 
hand,  in  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland  alike,  the  well-established 
.Destitution  Authorities,  under  ineffective  central  control,  each  pursuing 
its  own  policy  in  its  own  way ;  sometimes  rigidly  restricting  its  relief  to 
persons  actually  destitute,  and  giving  it  in  the  most  deterrent  and 
humiliating  forms ;  sometimes  launching  out  into  an  indiscriminate 
and  unconditional  subsidising  of  mere  poverty ;  sometimes  developing 
costly  and  palatial  institutions  for  the  treatment,  either  gratuitously  or 
for  partial  payment,  of  practically  any  applicant  of  the  wage-earning  or  of 
the  lower  middle  class.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  existing,  equally 
ubiquitous  with  the  Destitution  Authorities,  the  newer  specialised  organs 
of  Local  Government — the  Local  Education  Authority,  the  Local  Health 
Authority,  the  Local  Lunacy  Authority,  the  Local  Unemployment 
Authority,  the  Local  Pension  Authority — all  attempting  to  provide  for 
the  needs  of  the  poor,  according  to  the  cause  or  character  of  their  distress. 
Every  Parliamentary  session  adds  to  the  powers  of  these  specialised  Local 
Authorities.  Every  Royal  Commission  or  Departmental  Committee 
recommends  some  fresh  development  of  their  activities.  Thus,  even 
while  our  Commission  has  been  at  work,  a  Departmental  Committee 
has  reported  in  favour  of  handing  over  the  Vagrants  and  what  used  to 
be  called  the  "  Houseless  Poor,"  to  the  Local  Police  Authority,  as  being- 
interested  in  "  Vagrancy  as  a  whole,"  apart  from  the  accident  of  a 
Vagrant  being  destitute.  The  Royal  Commission  on  the  Care  and 
Control  of  the  Feeble-minded  has  recommended  that  all  mentally 
defective  persons  now  maintained  by  the  Poor  Law  should  be  handed 
over  to  the  Local  Authority  specially  concerned  with  mental  deficiency, 
whether  in  a  destitute,  or  in  a  non-destitute  person.  The  increasing 
activities  of  these  specialised  Local  Authorities,  being  only  half-con- 
sciously  sanctioned  by  public  opinion,  and  only  imperfectly  authorised 
by  statute,  are  spasmodic  and  uneven.  Whilst,  for  instance,  the  Local 
Education  Authorities  and  the  Local  Health  Authorities  are  providing, 
in  some  places,  gratuitous  maintenance  and  medical  treatment,  for  one 
set  of  persons  after  another,  similar  Authorities  elsewhere  are  rigilly 
confining  themselves  to  a  bare  fulfilment  of  their  statutory  obligations  of 
schooling  and  sanitation.  Athwart  the  overlapping  and  rivahy  of  these 
half  a  dozen  Local  Authorities  that  may  be  all  at  work  in  a  single  district, 
we  watch  the  growing  stream  of  private  charity  and  voluntary  agencies — 
almshouses  and  pensions  for  the  aged  ;  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  convales- 
cent homes  and  "  medical  missions "  for  the  sick ;  free  dinners  and  free 
boots,  country  holidays  and  "  happy  evenings "  for  the  children  ;  free 
shelters  and  soup  kitchens,  "  way  tickets "  and  charitable  jobs  for  the 
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able-bodied,  together  with  uncounted  indiscriminate  doles  of  every 
description— without  systematic  orgcinisation  and  without  any  co-ordina- 
tion with  the  multifarious  forms  of  public  activity.  What  the  nation  is 
confronted  with  to-day  is,  as  it  was  in  1834,  an  ever-growing  expenditure 
from  public  and  private  funds,  which  results,  on  the  one  hand,  in  a 
minimum  of  prevention  and  cure,  and  on  the  other  in  far-reaching 
demoralisation  of  character  and  the  continuance  of  no  small  amount  of 
unrelieved  destitution. 

(a)  Schemes  that  we  have  rejected. 

We  may  distinguish,  amid  the  various  proposals  for  reform  that  have 
beea  brought  before  us,  three  main  policies  to  be  carried  out  by  new 
legislation  in  Engla.nd  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland  alike.  These  all 
contemplate  the  continuance,  under  one  constitution  or  another,  of  a]i 
Authority  specifically  charged  with  the  relief  of  destitute  persons,  and  of 
destitute  persons  only.  As  each  of  these  policies  has  received  substantial 
support,  we  think  it  expedient  to  state  briefly  what  they  involve,  and  our 
reasons  for  not  adopting  them. 

(i)  The  Continuance  of  a  Denuded  Destitution  Authority  cdongside  of 
other  Local  Authorities  Providing  for  the  Poor. 

The  easiest  policy  to  pursue,  by  way  of  bringing  the  chaos  into  some 
sort  of  order,  would  be  to  restrict  the  Destitution  Authorities  to  a 
"  deterrent  "  and  less  eligible  "  relief  of  actual  destitution,  whilst  giving 
free  play  to  the  other  Local  Authorities  to  develop  assistance  out  of  the 
rates  and  taxes  on  their  own  specialised  lines  of  prevention  and  treatment. 
This  policy  has  not  been  explicitly  recommended  to  us  as  a  definite  scheme 
of  reform.  But  it  is  implied  in  many  of  the  fragmentary  proposals  that 
have  been  laid  before  us ;  as,  indeed,  it  is  in  much  of  the  legislation  of  the 
last  few  years.  It  was  this  policy  which  seems  to  have  inspired  the 
momentous  Circular  of  1886,  by  which  Mr.  Chamberlain,  when  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  inaugurated  the  Municipal  Relief  Works 
for  the  Unemployed,  and  the  same  policy  is  plainly  embodied  in  the 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act  of  1905.  "  Any  relaxation,"  said  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, of  the  ordinary  deterrent  tests  in  Poor  Law  Relief,  "  would  be 
most  disastrous."*  But  another  form  of  public  assistance  of  men  w^ho 
would  otherwise  have  been  relieved  by  the  Poor  Law  was  to  be  provided 
by  another  Local  Authority.  Similarly,  as  an  explanation  of  the 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act  of  1905,  we  were  informed  by  Mr.  Walter 
Long,  that,  in  his  view,  "  the  object  of  the  Poor  Law,"  in  respect  of  the 
able-bodied,  was  to  check  "  the  manufacture  of  paupers  by  imposing 
upon  those  who  are  thriftless,  idle,  or  intemperate  the  strictest  possible 
regulations,"  in  which  he  desired  no  relaxation  whatsoever.  But  for  "  strong, 
healthy,  industrious  men,"  who  are  "  by  force  of  circumstances  "  in  distress, 
''some  fresh  powers  and  new  machinery  are  required."!  The  same  idea 
lay  at  the  root  of  the  persistent  advocacy,  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  of  a 
national  scheme  of  pensions  for  the  aged.  A  wise  system  of  non-con- 
tributory pensions  for  the  aged,  together  with  municipal  hospitals  for  the 

*  Oircnlar  of  March  15tli,  1886 ;  Sixteenth  Annual  Eeport  of  Local  Government 
Board  for  England  and  Wales,  1886-1887,  Appendix  A.,  pp.  5,  6. 
t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  78461  (Pars.  11,  12). 
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sick,  would,  he  held,  enable  the  Poor  Law  to  be  made  wholly  deterrent.* 
The  same  idea  has  been  embodied  in  nearly  all  the  legislation  on  these 
problems  of  the  last  few  years  ;  and  it  has  inspired  the  recommendations 
of  nearly  all  the  Royal  Commissions  and  Committees  of  Inquiry,  in  favour 
of  providing,  outside  the  Poor  Law,  milk  depots  and  school  dinners  for 
the  infants  and  children,  municipal  hospitals  for  all  sorts  of  diseases, 
"  custodial  homes  "  for  the  feeble-minded,  and  pensions  for  the  aged. 

This  policy  offers  to-day  the  attraction  of  requiring  no  reversal  of 
recent  legislation,  and  no  discouragement  of  municipal  efforts  to  raise  the 
standard  of  life.  It  involves,  however,  the  denudation  of  the  English 
Boards  of  Guarciians  and  the  Scottish  Parish  Councils  of  all  the  forms  of 
specialised  provision  for  the  children,  the  sick  and  the  aged  that  we  have 
described ;  and  the  rigid  curtailment  of  the  activities  of  these  Destitution 
Authorities  to  the  maintenance  of  a  deterrent  Workhouse.  This  means, 
in  England  and  VVaies,  the  abrogation  of  nearly  all  the  Orders  and 
Circulars  of  the  Local  Government  Board  since  the  date  of  the  General 
Consolidated  Order  of  1847  and  the  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order  of 
1844.  It  would,  by  depriving  the  elected  members  and  the  officials  of  all 
the  interest  of  managing  educational,  curative  and  philanthropic  institu- 
tions, lake  the  heart  out  of  Poor  Law  administration  ;  and  make  it  more 
difficult  than  ever  to  induce  men  and  women  of  zeal  and  integrity  to 
devote  themselves  to  what  would  be  nothing  but  a  hateful  service. 
Moreover,  experience  with  regard  to  vagrants  and  the  "  Ins-and-Outs " 
has  shown  that  the  most  deterrent  Workhouse  does  not  prove  continuously 
deterrent,  unless  its  administrators  can  apply  powers  of  compulsory 
detention.  To  grant  such  powers  would  be  to  make  the  Destitution  Autho- 
rities very  nearly  akin  to  the  Prison  Authorities.  It  was  on  such  grounds 
that  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Vagrancy  was  constrained  to 
recommend  that  the  Vagrants  should  be  taken  out  of  the  Poor  Law,  and 
entrusted  to  the  Police  Authorities,  and  that  a  penal  colony  for  their 
detention  should  be  provided  by  the  Prisons  Department  under  the  Home 
Office.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  what  class  of  destitute  persons 
would,  under  this  scheme,  be  found  in  practice,  to  remain  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  denuded  Destitution  Authority,  after  all  tliose  who 
required  curative  treatment,  all  those  for  whom  honourable  maintenance 
ought  to  be  provided,  and  all  those  subjected  to  penal  detention  had 
been  withdrawn.  Meanwhile,  the  other  Local  Authorities,  specialising  on 
particular  services,  would  be  free  to  go  ahead  in  their  several  ways, 
increasing  the  municipal  debt  in  all  directions,  and  relieving  whole 
classes  of  persons  and  whole  forms  of  destitution,  without  any  check 
against  overlapping,  without  any  insistence  on  charge  or  re(;overy,  without 
inquiry  into  economic  circumstances  before  the  grant  of  food  or  monej^  in 
the  home  and  without,  in  fact,  any  safeguards  against  developing  afresh  all 
the  evils  of  an  unregulated  Poor  Law.  On  the  other  hand,  as  rigid  deter- 
rence is  found  to  leave  much  destitution  unrelieved,  and  as  the  other  local 
authorities  would  have  no  responsibility  for  preventing  starvation,  we 
should  have,  in  some  districts,  practically  the  evil  of  there  being  no  relief 
of  distress;  whilst  nowhere  would  the  local  authorities  be  under  any 
obligation  to  make  whatever  provision  they  chose  to  develop,  in  any  one 
service,  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  poor. 

Pauperism  and  the  Endowment  of  Old  Age,  by  the  Kt.  Hon.  Charles  Booth, 
1892,  pp.  208-210 ;  Old-Age  Pensions  and  the  Aged  Poor,  by  the  same,  1899  (re-issued 
in  1906). 
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(ii)  The  Monopoly  of  Public  Assistance  by  a  Deterrent  Destitution  \ 

Authority.  \ 

The  idea  of  limiting  all  assistance  out  of  rates  and  taxes  to  the  opera- 
tions of  a  Deterrent  Poor  Law  was  unreservedly  advocated,  with  regard  to 
the  Able-bodied,  by  the  Royal  Commission  of  1834  and  put  into  practice  by  \ 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of  1834-1847.    Some  students  of  the  1834  i 
Report  consider  that  this  policy  was  also  intended  to  be  applied  to  the  ] 
non-able-bodied.*    But  the  application  of  this  policy  to  the  "  Disabled  "  j 
wt\s  reserved  for  the  talented  Inspectorate  of  1869-86.    It  was  then  i 
argued  that  just  as  under  the  Act  of  1834  the  introduction  of  a  Deterrent  \ 
Poor  Law  had    obliged  the  Able-bodied  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  \ 
able-bodied  period  of  life,  an  application  of  the  principle  to  the  other  re- 
sponsibilities would  produce  equally  advantageous  results."!  To  ensure  the  ; 
maximum  of  deterrence,  it  was  suggested  that  the  "  Workhouse  Test "  | 
should  be  universally  applied,  so  that  the  only  relief  offered  to  any  class,  j 
"  the  Disabled  "  as  well  as  the  Able-bodied,  should  be  bare  subsistence  in 
a  disciplinary  Workhouse,  combined  with  the  humiliation  and  disgrace  ■ 
that — so  it  was  argued — should  be  attached  to  "living  upon  funds  that 
have  been  raised  by  compulsion."    This  policy,  it  was  fervently  believed 
by  its  advocates,  would,  by  reason  of  its  very  harshness  to  tb.e  aged,  to  the  ! 
sick,  and  to  the  children,  so  stimulate  private  charity  and  voluntary  ^ 
agencies,  and  so  encourage  parental  and  filial,  brotherly  and  cousinly  j 
feeling,  that  every  aged  person,  every  sick  person,  and  every  child,  who  j 
was  at  all  "  deserving,"  and  many  even  of  those  who  were  not  deserving,  j 
would  be  maintained  without  "  pauperism,"  and  without  cost  to  public  ' 
funds.  j 

The  uniform  enforcement  of  this  policy  throughout  the  country  has 
been  advocated  by  many  of  our  witnesses,  including  some  having  great 

experience  of  the  actual  administration  of  the  Poor  Law.    The  official  ! 

representatives   of   the  Poor   Law  Officers'  Association,  for   instance,  | 

presented  this  policy  to  us  as  embodying  "  the  fundamental  principles  of  ! 

the  English  Poor  Law."t    They  laid  it  down  that  the  principles  upon  \ 

which  we  ought  to  insist,  with  regard  to  all  assistance  from  public  funds,  j 

were  that  "  the  condition  of  the  person  relieved  should  not  in  any  respect  i 
be  better  than  that  of  the  lowest  class  of  independent  labourer  ;  and 
the  next,  that  it  is  essential  to  associate  with  the  receipt  of  relief  such 
drawbacks  as  will  induce  the  poor,  so  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  to  make 

provision  for  the  future."  §  J 

We  find  some  difficulty  in  estimating  the  exact  changes  that  would  be  j 

required  for  universal  adoption  of  this  policy,  owing  to  the  fact  that  its  I 

advocates  are  not  clear  whether  they  really  desire  it  to  be  applied  to  all  ■ 
classes  of  paupers.    Mr.  Crowder,  for  instance,  whose  long  and  devoted 

service  as  a  Poor  Law  Guardian  in  St.  Geoi:ge's-in-the-East  is  so  well  i 

known,  emphatically  declared  to  us  that  all  relief  of  distress  from  public  \ 

funds  should  be  through  the  Poor  Law,  ||  and  that  all  such  relief  should  i 

*  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  29405,  29406  (Bonar).  ] 
t  History  of  the  English  Poor  Law,  by  Sir  Gr.  Nicholls,  Vol.  III.  (by  T.  Mackay), 

p.  164.                                                                                                       '  1 

X  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  28796  (Par.  2).  1 
§  lUd.,  Q.  28938. 

II  "The  business  of  the  Poor  Law  is  the  rehef  of  destitution  as  distinguished 
from  poverty.  The  fundamental  principle  with  respect  to  legal  relief  is  that  the 
condition  of  the  pauper  ought  to  be,  on  the  whole,  less  eligible  than  that  of  the 
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he  "  less  eligible/'  should  be  "  deterrent,"  and  should  be  subject  to  "  the 
stigma  of  pauperism."  But  it  subsequently  appeared  that  Mr.  Crowder 
was  unprepared  to  apply  this  policy  to  the  not  inconsiderable  section  of 
the  paupers  who  are  children,  nor  yet  (except  "  to  some  extent ")  to  the 
still  larger  number  who  are  sick.*  Some  witnesses,  however,  were  more 
consistent.  Mr.  T.  Mackay,  for  instance,  would  have  us  boldly  apply  this 
liistoric  policy  to  the  aged  and  to  the  sick,  as  well  as  to  the  Able-bodied. f 
One  important  witness,  the  Rev.  Canon  Bury,  who  was  so  long  mainly 
responsible  for  the  Poor  Law  administi'ation  of  Brix worth,  frankly 
advocated  the  application  of  the  same  principles  even  to  the  children, 
for  whom  he  recommendedj  residence  in  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse, 
as  the  only  way  of  making  their  condition  less  eligible  than  that  of  the 
children  of  the  lowest  grade  of  independent  labourer.  "  I  think,"  said 
Canon  Bury,  "the  child  must  bear,  as  it  were,  the  sins  of  the  father.  .  .  . 
and  I  should  not  like  Poor  Law  relief  to  interfere  with  that."§  Thus, 
we  have  maintenance  in  the  Workhouse  advocated  as  the  sole  form  of 
public  assistance  to  be  afforded  to  any  class.  The  only  alternative  appears 
to  such  reformers  to  be  a  grant  of  Outdoor  Relief  which  cannot  be  made 
either  adequate  or  conditional.  For  "  it  is  evident,"  remarks  one  of  the 
Inspectors,  "that  if  out-relief  were  granted  in  sufficient  amount  to  afford 
adequate  relief  (which  may  be  defined  as  relief  which  would  place  the 
recipient  in  reasonable  comfort)  it  would  raise  the  pauper  class  to  a 
better  condition  than  the  independent  persons  in  a  similar  position  of  life 
(miserable  as  that  position  may  be  in  the  estimate  of  more  favoured 
sections  of  society)  and  would  offer  a  premium  to  dependence  upon  the 
rates.  Besides,  no  out-relief  can  teach  cleanliness  and  decency  (agaiu, 
according  to  a  higher  standard),  or  can  prevent  persons  in  great  poverty 
from  parting  with  any  article  they  can  turn  into  money." 

The  adoption  of  this  policy  would  involve  the  repeal  of  the  various 
Acts  of  recent  years  enabling  the  Local  Education  Authorities  to  feed 
necessitous  children,  and  to  provide  medical  treatment  for  those  who 

poorest  class  of  independent  labourer.  That  all  distribution  of  relief,  in  money  or  in 
o^oods,  to  be  spent  or  consumed  by  the  pauper  in  his  own  home  (i.e.,  all  outdoor 
relief),  is  inconsistent  with  the  principle  in  question.  Where  cases  of  real  hardship 
occur,  the  remedy  must  be  applied  by  individual  charity,  a  virtue  for  which  no 
system  of  relief  derived  from  a  compulsory  tax  can  or  ought  to  be  a  substitute. 
That  the  bane  of  all  pauper  legislation  has  been  the  legislating  for  extreme  cases, 
and  that  every  exception,  every  violating  of  the  general  rule  to  meet  a  real  case  of 
unusual  hardship,  lets  in  a  whole  class  of  fraudulent  cases  by  wliich  that  rule  must  in 
time  be  destroyed.    {Ibid.,  Q.  17387  (Par.  21).) 

17676.  Do  you  agree  with  the  principle  that  all  relief  of  distress  from  public 
funds  should  go  through  the  Poor  Law  ?—(Mr.  Crowder.)  Yes. 

17677.  Whether  it  is  caused  by  unemployment  or  sickness  or  in  any  other  way  ? 
— Yes,  public  relief. 

17678.  You  believe  that  that  would  be  healthy  as  a  means  of  compelling  people 
to  rely  on  their  own  resources,  and  make  provision  for  unemployment  or  sickness 
during  the  working  period  ? — I  do. 

17679.  You  approve  also  of  attaching  the  stigma  of  pauperism  practically  to  all 
people  who  are  in  receipt  of  relief  ? — I  do. 

17680.  You  would  not  hide  the  fact,  in  any  case,  that  these  people  are  receiving 
relief  from  public  funds  ? — No. 

17681.  Because  of  its  weakening  the  character  of  the  people  and  increasing  the 
number  of  the  persons  relying  on  getting  relief  in  a  similar  way  ? — Quite  so, 

ilhid..  Qs.  17676-17681.) 
*  Ibid.,  Qs.  17726-17736. 
t  Ibid.,  Qs.  29884,  29885. 
t  Ibid.,  Q.  48221. 
§  Ihid.,  Qs.  48187,  48188 
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need  it.  It  would  involve,  not  only  tbe  aba,ndonment  of  all  this  activity 
by  Local  Education  Authorities,  but  also  their  closing  their  residential 
schools  for  defective  children,  and  their  day  industrial  schools.  The  Local 
Health  Authorities  would  have  either  to  close  their  700  hospitals,  or  else 
— v^rhat,  indeed,  the  Legislature  seems  originally  to  have  intended — make 
such  a  substantial  charge  for  admission  to  them  as  would  automatically 
throw  back  on  the  Poor  Law  every  destitute  person  stricken  vi^ith  fever. 
Similarly  the  most  proojressive  of  the  Local  Health  Authorities  would  have 
eitiier  to  close  their  Municipal  Milk  Depots,  and  dismiss  their  Health 
Visitors;  or  else  make  such  charges  for  these  services  as  would  render 
them  self-supporting,  and,  at  the  same  time,  leave  to  the  Destitution 
Authority  the  monoply  of  public  assistance  in  the  poorest  districts.  We 
should  have  to  ignore  the  recommendations  in  favour  of  specialised  pro- 
vision for  particular  classes,  which  have  emanated  from  every  Royal 
Commission,  every  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  evei  y 
Departmental  Committee  which  has,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  been 
set  to  consider  any  one  of  these  problems.  We  should,  in  particular, 
have  to  neglect  the  recommendations  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on 
Vagrancy  and  those  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Care  and  Control 
of  the  Feeble-minded,  Finally,  v/e  should  have  to  repeal  the  Unemployed 
Workmen  Act  of  1905  and  the  Old-Age  Pensions  Act  of  1908.  The 
Destitution  Authorities  themselves  would  have  to  be  revolutionised.  The 
Poor  Law  Division  of  the  Local  Government  Board  would  have  to  revert 
to  the  policy  and  the  Poor  Law  technique  of  the  Inspectorate  of  1869-86  ; 
and  this  would  involve  the  reversal  of  nearly  all  the  official  Orders  and 
Circulars  of  the  last  sixty  years  with  regard  to  the  children ;  of  all  those 
of  the  last  forty  years  with  regard  to  the  sick ;  and  of  all  those  of  the 
last  twenty  years  with  regard  to  the  aged.  The  Boards  of  Guardians  of 
England  and  Wales  would  have  to  give  up  their  Cottage  Homes  and 
Scattered  Homes,  their  Infirmaries  and  Sanatoria.  The  Parish  Councils 
of  Scotland  would  have  to  give  up  their  Parochial  Homes  and  pensions 
for  the  aged,  and  their  roll  of  widows  with  children  on  exceptional  home 
aliment,  far  above  what  is  enjoyed  by  the  wives  of  the  lowest  class  of 
independent  laboui'ers.  We  do  not  think  that  any  such  revolution  is 
possible  or  desirable. 

What,  indeed,  has  become  apparent  is  that  the  condition  of  the  lowest 
grade  of  independent  labourers  is  unfortunately  one  of  such  inadequacy 
of  food  and  clothing  and  such  absence  of  other  necessaries  of  life  that  it 
has  been  found,  in  practice,  impossible  to  make  the  conditions  of  Poor  Law 
relief  "  less  eligible "  without  making  them  such  as  are  demoralising  to 
the  children,  physically  injurious  to  the  sick,  and  brutalising  to  the  aged 
and  infirm.  Nor  do  private  charity  and  Voluntary  Agencies  suffice  as  a 
substitute  or  as  an  alternative  for  the  public  provision  for  the  destitute. 
It  is  not  merely  that  private  charity  has  at  least  as  many  evils  of  its 
own,  and  at  least  as  many  dangers,  as  the  public  provision  has.  What 
has  been  abundantly  demonstrated  is  that,  without  State  action,  private 
charity  and  Voluntary  Agencies  nowhere  fit  the  need — they  are  in  most 
places  and  for  most  purposes  lamentably  insufficient,  and  in  some  places 
and  for  some  purposes  demoralisingly  superabundant.  Finally,  they  never 
rise  above  the  individual  hard  case.  With  such  problems  as  the  excessive 
infantile  mortality  of  a  w^hole  district,  the  wide  prevalence  of  tuberculosis, 
or  the  preventable  illnesses  of  school  children,  it  never  occurs  to  them  to 
attempt  to  cope. 
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(iii.)  The  Extension  of  Public  Assistance  by  a  Disguised  and  Swollen 

Poor  Law. 

We  pass  now  to  the  recommendations  of  the  majority  of  our  colleagues 
in  respect  of  the  functions  and  constitution  of  the  bodies  which  they 
suggest  should  take  the  place  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  in  England 
and  Wales.  We  confess  to  some  difficulty  in  discovering  or  under- 
standing what  it  is  that  they  propose.  They  sweep  away  all  existing 
Poor  Law  Authorities — doing,  as  it  seems  to  us,  grave  injustice  in  the 
terms  they  apply  to  the  existing  Guardians* — but  they  recommend  the 
creation  of  a  new  Poor  Law  Authority  under  another  name.  They  are 
emphatic  in  laying  down  the  principle  that    the  responsibility  for  due 

and  effective  relief  of  all  necessitous  persons  at  the  public  expense 
"  should  be  in  the  hands  of  one  and  only  one  Authority."!  Moreover, 
they  declare  that  they  "  do  not  recommend  any  alteration  of  the  law 
which  would  extend  the  qualification  for  relief  to  individuals  not  now 
entitled  to  it,  or  which  would  bring  within  the  operation  of  assistance 
from  public  funds  classes  not  now  legally  within  its  operation."  J  So 
far  we  might  be  dealing  with  the  plan  of  "a  Monopoly  of  Public 
Assistance  by  a  Deterrent  Destitution  Authority "  that  we  have  just 
described.  But  our  colleagues  reject  that  plan.  They  carefully  avoid 
any  recommendation  in  favour  of  a  return  to  the  "principles  of  1884." 
These  principles,  hitherto  acclaimed  as  the  basis  of  any  sound  policy, 
are  left  aside  as  antiquated  and  ina.pplicable.  "  The  administrators  of  the 
present  Poor  Law,"  we  are  told,  "  are,  in  fact,  endeavouring  to  apply  the 
rigid  system  of  1834  to  a  condition  of  affairs  which  it  was  never  intended 
to  meet.  What  is  wanted  is  not  to  abolish  the  Poor  Law,  but  to  widen, 
strengthen  and  humanise  the  Poor  Iiaw."§  The  new  Poor  Law  Authority 
is,  therefore,  no  longer  to  be  confined  to  dealing  with  "  the  destitute  "  ;  it 
is  to  provide  for  the  much  larger  class  of  "  the  necessitous."||  Its  work 
is  no  longer  to  be  "  relief,"  but  to  be  concentrated  mainly  on  curative  and 
restorative  treatment  of  the  most  varied  kind.  This  policy,  it  will  be 
perceived,  involves  not  only  the  continuance  of  the  array  of  specialised 
institutions  which  a  few  Boards  of  Guardians  in  England  have  latterly 
established,  but  their  multiplication  in  every  district,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  varieties.  Besides  the  Poor  Law  Residential  Schools  (or 
Cottage  Homes,  or  Scattered  Homes),  there  is  to  be  established  iu  every 
populous  district  a  Poor  Law  day  school,,  providing  meals  for  the  children 
of  widows  on  Outdoor  Relief,  as  well  as  an  improved  form  of  education, 

*  We  wish,  in  particular,  to  dissociate  ourselves  from  such  a  statement  as  the 
following:  "The  work  is  tending  more  and  more  to  fall  iato  the  hands  of  persons 
who,  caring  more  for  their  own  interests  than  for  those  of  the  community,  direct 
their  administration  more  towards  the  attainment  of  popularity  than  towards  the 
solution  of  the  real  problems  of  pauperism  "  (Par  92  of  Chapter  II.  of  Part  lY.  of 
the  Majority  Report).  We  know  of  no  branch  of  the  public  service  in  which  there  is 
a  larger  proportion  of  zealous  and  devoted  men  and  women  than  among  the  24,000 
Poor  Law  Guardians,  who  suffer  unmerited  unpopularity  and  disrepute  from  having 
to  work  an  antiquated  and  impracticable  system,  imposed  on  them  by  Parliament 
and  the  Local  Government  Board. 

t  Par.  609  of  Chapter  IV.  of  Part  YI.  of  Majority  Report. 

+  Par.  4  of  Part  IX.  of  Majority  Report. 

§  Par.  337  of  Chapter  I.  of  Part  YI.  of  Majority  Report. 

II  "  We  prefer  the  term  necessitous,"  for  we  believe  that  it  more  accurately 
describes  those  who  are  at  present  held  to  be  qualified  for  relief.  We  recommend, 
tlierefore,  that  the  term  **  necessitous  "  take  the  place  of  "  destitute."  (Par.  4  of 
Part  IX.  of  Majority  Report.) 
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better  adapted  than  that  given  in  the  Public  Elementary  Schools  for  the 
preparation  of  pauper  children  for  industrial  careers.  There  aie  to  be 
also  Poor  Law  almshouses  or  Cottage  Homes  for  the  deserving  aged,  and 
Poor  Law  Rescue  Homes  for  destitute  young  women  of  immoral  life.* 

What  puzzles  us  is  how  the  new  Poor  Law  Authority  can  provide  all 
these  things  for  "  the  necessitous,"  without  enormously  increasing  its 
present  costly  overlapping  and  rivalry  with  the  Local  Education 
Authority  and  the  Local  Health  Authority.  For  it  is  very  far  from 
being  true  that,  under  the  plan  to  which  our  colleagues  have  committed 
themselves,  there  would  be  **  one  and  only  one  Authority  "  administering 
public  assistance.  Some  classes  which  have  lately  been  withdrawn  from 
the  Poor  Law  are,  it  is  true,  to  be  thrust  back.  The  respectable  mechanic 
temporarily  out  of  a  job,  who  is  now  obtaining  Employment  Relief  " 
from  the  Distress  Committees  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  is 
again  to  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Poor  Law  Authority.  The 
necessitous  child  now  being  fed  at  school,  or  medically  treated  under  the 
newly  constituted  organisation  of  the  Education  Authority,  is  once  again 
to  depend  on  the  Poor  Law  Authority,  and  on  the  Poor  Law  Authority 
alone.  We  gather  that  in  England  the  phthisical  patients  who  are  now 
being  treated  in  Municipal  Hospitals  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  Infirmaries 
of  the  Poor  Law  Authority.  These  changes  will  involve  the  repeal  of  the 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905,  the  Education  (Provision  of  Meals)  Act, 
1906,  and  the  Education  (Administrative  Provisions)  Act,  1906.  On  the 
other  band,  our  colleagues  concur  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Care  and  Control  of  the  Feeble-minded  in  advocating 
that  all  mentally  defective  persons,  however  destitute,  shall  cease  to  be 
paupers  and  be  transferred  to  the  Local  Lunacy  Authority.!  They  also 
repeat  (though  whether  or  not  with  approval  we  are  unable  to  ascertain)  the 
recommendations  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Vagrancy  in  favour 
of  divorcing  the  whole  provision  for  this  section  of  the  Able-bodied  from 
the  Destitution  Authority,  and  of  entrusting  it  to  the  Watch  Committees 
of  Borough  Councils  and  (outside  the  Metropolitan  area)  to  the  Standing 
Joint  Committees  of  County  Councils. J  With  regard  to  these  not 
inconsiderable  portions  of  the  destitute — amounting  to  at  least  one-fifth 
of  the  entire  pauper  host — our  colleagues  are  proposing,  to  use  their  own 
condemnatory  words,  to  break  up  into  sections  "the  work  previously 
performed  "  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  to  transfer  |it  to  "  existing 
committees  of  County  and  County  Borough  Councils." §  We  fail  to 
understand  the  reasonableness  of  a  change,  involving  great  expense  and 
disturbance,  which  withdraws  the  Vagrant,  the  Lunatic,  the  Epileptic, 
and  the  Feeble-minded  person  from  the  Poor  Law  and  throws  back  into 
the  hands  of  the  Poor  Law  Authority  the  respectable  artisan  in  want  of 
work,  the  child  found  liungry  at  school,  and  the  phthisical  patient 
requiring  isolation,  who  are  now  being  dealt  with  by  other  Authorities. 
Nor  do  the  recommendations  of  our  colleagues  even  approach,  still  less 
attain,  their  own  ideal  of  there  being  "  one  and  only  one  Authority " 

*  Par.  420  of  Chapter  VIII.  of  Part  IV. ;  Pars.  92,  99-100,  and  148a  of  Part  IX. 
of  Majority  Eeport. 

t  All  the  references  which  the  Majority  Report  makes  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Care  and  Control  of  the  Feeble-minded  express  concurrence  ; 
see  Par.  512  of  Chapter  IX.  of  Part  IV. ;  Pars.  153  and  167  of  Chapter  lY.  of 
Part  YIII.  ;  and  Par.  151  of  Part  IX. 

t  Chapter  Y.  of  Part  YIII.  of  Majority  Report. 

§  Par.  12  of  Part  IX. 
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dispensing  Public  Assistance.  We  should  still  have  the  overlapping 
between  the  hospital  provision  made  by  the  700  institutions  of  the  Local 
Health  Authorities  in  all  diseases  other  than  phthisis,  and  the  sick  wards 
and  infirmaries  of  the  Poor  Law  Authorities;  between  the  residential 
schools,  day  feeding  schools,  and  boarding  out "  of  the  Local  Education 
Authorities  and  the  exactly  similar  schools  and  boarding  out  of  the  Poor 
Law  Authorities. 

But  it  is  with  regard  to  the  Able-bodied  that  our  colleagues  depart 
most  widely  from  their  principle  of  having  "  one  and  only  one  A^uthority." 
Besides  the  vaguely  suggested  Local  Police  Authority,  for  relieving  such 
of  the  Able-bodied  as  are  vagrant,  and  the  new  Poor  Law  Authority  for 
such  of  them  as  are  stationary,  there  are  to  be,  in  every  district,  a  Labour 
Exchange  managed  by  the  Board  of  TreAe,  providing  Migration  Relief 
in  the  form  of  railway  tickets  at  the  expense  of  the  Treasury  for  such  of 
the  Able-bodied  as  are  Unemployed  ;  a  Local  Insurance  Organisation,  of 
uncertain  constitution,  dispensing  Treasury  subsidies  as  Unemployment 
Relief  to  insured  workmen  ;  and  a  Detention  Colony  giving  "  Continuous 
Treatment "  at  the  expense  of  the  Home  Office  to  those  "  who  will  not 
"  work  or  whose  recent  character  and  conduct  are  an  insuperable  bar  to 
"  their  re-entering  industrial  life."  The  situation  is  to  be  further 
complicated  by  the  existence  of  a  semi-statutory  Voluntary  Aid  Com- 
mittee, which  is  evidently  intended  to  direct  the  operations  of  all  the 
other  Authorities  ;  for,  we  are  told,  "  a  first  application  for  assistance  will 
naturally  be  made  to  the  Voluntary  Aid  Committee,"*  to  be  dealt  with 
at  its  discretion.  If  it  decides  to  refuse  its  own  aid,  it  is  to  be  a  principle 
that  the  Poor  Relief  afforded  shall  be  in  some  way  less  agreeable  than"t 
what  the  Voluntary  Aid  Committee  would  have  given.  Thus,  the 
Voluntary  Aid  Committee  is  to  set  the  standard  which  the  new  Poor 
Law  Authority  is  never  to  exceed.  "  In  course  of  time,"  we  are  told, 
"  the  practice  of  the  committees  would  be  so  well  known  in  the  district 
"  that  the  applicants  for  assistance  themselves  would  know  to  which  of 
"  the  two  committees  they  ought  to  apply."J  But,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  follow  the  maze  of  Authorities  to  be  set  up,  there  will  be,  not 
two,  but  six  different  Authorities  more  or  less  supporting  the  Able-bodied 
of  any  one  district.  We  fear  that  we  must  agree  with  our  colleagues 
when,  in  another  part  of  their  Report,  they  say  that  "  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  any  system  in  which  different  public  Authorities  have  power 
simultaneously  to  administer  relief  to  much  the  same  class  of  applicant  in 
the  same  locality  which  will  not  result  in  overlapping,  confusion  and 
divergence  of  treatment  and  practice." § 

Our  colleagues  seem  to  us  to  be  even  less  successful  in  carrying 
out,  in  their  detailed  recommendations,  their  axiom  that  they  do  not 
desire  "to  bring  within  the  operation  of  assistance  from  public  funds 
classes  not  now  within  its  operation."  We  have  already  alluded  to 
the  proposed  substitution  for  the  classic,  narrow  category  of  "the 
destitute,"  of  the  far  wider  category  of  the  "necessitous."  The  same 
desire,  as  they  express  it,  "to  widen,  strengthen  and  humanise  the 
Poor  Law,"  is  shown,  we  think,  in  an  almost  morbid  wish  to  alter  the 
names  of  things,  in  order  to  give  a  flavour  of  generosity,  if  not  of 

*  Par.  612  of  Chapter  IV.  of  Part  VI.  of  Majority  Eeporfc. 
t  Par.  623  of  Chapter  lY.  of  Part  VL  of  Majority  Report, 
t  Par.  61o  of  Chapter  IV.  of  Part  YI.  of  Majority  Eeport. 
§  Par.  609  of  Chapter  IV.  of  Part  VI.  of  Majority  Report. 
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laxness,  to  the  new  Poor  Law.  Their  new  Poor  Law  Authority  is  to 
be  euphemistically  designated  the  "  Public  Assistance  Authority "  ;  its 
Relief  Committees  are  to  be  Public  Assistance  Committees " ;  the 
Able-bodied  Test  Workhouse  is  to  be  known  in  future  as  the  "Indus- 
trial Institution  "  ;  the  Outdoor  Labour  Test  is  described  under  "  Outdoor 
Relief";  and  simple  Outdoor  Relief,  far  from  being  abolished,  obtains 
consecration  in  the  official  phraseology  of  the  future  as  "  Home 
Assistance."  The  jL^ood  old-fashioned  term  "  detention "  is  deemed 
"  infelicitous,"  and  whenever  the  new  Poor  Law  Authority  wishes  to 
detain  a  pauper  against  his  will,  the  instrument  will  be  disguised  as 
an  Order  for  Continuous  Treatment."*  But  passing  from  these 
innocent  devices  of  '^illusory  nomenclature,"  we  find,  in  some  of  the 
proposals — not,  as  the  '^principles"  would  lead  us  to  expect,  a  re- 
striction of  the  .area  of  pauperism,  bub  actually  an  extension  of  its 
area,  and  an  increase  in  its  amenities.  With  regard  to  the  sick  in 
particular,  the  new  Poor  Law  axiom  is  to  be,  "  Investigation  should 
follow  upon  Treatment."!  Whether  the  medical  treatment  is  to  be 
peremptorily  terminated  whenever  the  enquiry  discloses  pecuniary 
resources  is  not  stated.  But  being  necessitous  is  not  always  to  be 
the  condition  of  eligibility  under  the  new  Poor  Law.  It  is  expressly 
recommended  that  institutional  treatment,  including  maintenance,  should 
be  provided  by  the  Poor  Law  Authorities  without  charge  and  without 
disfranchisement,  for  all  persons  who  are  members  of  Provident  Dis- 
pensaries and  are  recommended  by  their  own  doctors  for  such  treatment, 
apparently  in  rivalry  with  the  Local  Health  Authorities,  and  equally 
whether  or  not  the  patients  have  sufficient  means  to  obtain  such 
institutional  treatment  for  themselves. J  This  extension  of  entirely 
oTatuitous  treatment  to  persons  who  are  not  necessarily  destitute,  and 
from  whom  the  cost  of  this  treatment  is  not  to  be  recovered,  involves 
a  serious  extension  of  the  area  of  Public  Relief,  and  of  the  work  of 
the  new  Poor  Law  Authority,  and  no  inconsiderable  increase  of  expendi- 
ture. What  seems  to  us  even  more  extraordinary  is  the  proposal  to 
grant  to  every  destitute  sick  person  the  privilege  of  a  free  choice  among 
the  doctors  of  the  town,  exactly  as  if  such  sick  persons  had  belonged 
all  their  lives  to  a  well-organised  Provident  Dispensary.  If  it  is 
dcFired  to  make  relief  less  desirable  than  rnaijiteiiance  by  individual 
exertion  and  foresight,  we  should  have  thought  that  "  free  choice  of 
doctors "  was  exactly  the  privilege  to  be  withheld  from  the  person 
coming  on  the  rcites  for  treatment.  The  proposal  seems  to  us  all  the 
more  dangerous  as  it  is  plain  that  the  poor  patient  will  tend  to  choose 
the  doctor  who  interferes  least  with  his  habits,  and  whom  he  finds 
most  sympathetic  in  ordering  "medical  extras";  from  which,  it  must 
be  remembered,  food  and  even  alcoholic  stimulants  are  not  excluded. 
We  cannot  but  agree  with  our  colleague.  Dr.  Downes.  who  states  in 
his  Dissent  that  "  the  scheme  .  .  .  appears  ...  to  offer  whai  amounts 
to  a  large  measure  of  free  medical  relief  without  adequate  safeguard 
either  to  the  medical  profession  generally,  or  to  the  ratepayer."§ 

The  promoters  of  this  scheme  seem  not  unnaturally  to  feel  that  the 
present  Boards  of  Guardians  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  present 

Par.  150-3  of  Part  IX.  of  Majority  Report, 
t  Par.  232  of  Chapter  III.  of  Part  V.  of  Majority  Eeport. 

X  Par.  236  and  Conclusions,  Sec  16  and  17  of  Chapter  III.  of  Parb  V,  of 
Majority  Pteport. 

§  Dissent  signed  by  Dr.  A  Downes. 
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Parish  Councils  in  Scotland,  would  not  be  equal  to  the  administration 
of  so  multifarious  an  array  of  services,  each  having  its  own  technique. 
The  failure  of  the  present  Destitution  Authorities  to  cope  with  the 
difficulties  presented  by  the  existing  mixture  of  classes  with  which 
they  have  to  deal  makes  it  clear,  in  fact,  that  to  administer  the  new 
congeries  of  functions  would  demand  instruments  of  "  high  finish  and 
fine  temper,"*  which  cannot,  it  is  contended,  be  ensured  by  popular 
election.  Thus  the  new  Poor  Law  Authority,  though  in  form  a  Committee 
of  the  County  or  County  Borough  Council,  is  to  have  its  own  autonomy, 
even  as  to  the  rate  to  be  levied  or  the  capital  outlay  to  be  made ;  and  is 
not  to  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Council.  Though*  Councillors  will 
sit  upon  it,  it  is  to  consist  largely  of  co-opted  and  nominated  members, 
who  are  to  be  drawn  from  amongst  men  and  women  of  greater  experience, 
wisdom  and  local  knowledge  than  popular  'election  can  supply.  The 
powers  and  duties  of  the  new  Poor  Law  are  not  even  entrusted  to  this 
packed  Poor  Law  Committee  disguised  under  a  new  name,  but  are  to  be 
distributed  among  a  whole  series  of  "  Public  Assistance  Committees  "  and 
"  Medical  Committees,"  the  bulk  of  the  work  devolving  upon  these 
nominated  local  committees^  each  with  its  own  dilution  of  non-elected 
members — the  Medical  Committees  largely  composed  of  the  doctors  who 
are  going  to  be  selected  by  their  pauper  patients,  and  paid  their  fees  out 
of  the  rates ;  and  the  Public  Assistance  Committees  made  up  to  a  great 
extent  of  persons  nominated  by  voluntary  charitable  agencies.  But  this 
is  not  all.  What  might  seem  the  generous  laxness  of  the  whole  termi- 
nology of  the  proposed  new  Poor  Law,  if  not  also  of  some  of  its  provisions, 
is  to  be  counteracted  by  statutory  Voluntary  Aid  Committees " ; 
constituted  on  the  lines  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  ;  eligible  to 
receive  grants  from  the  Public  Assistance  Authority  out  of  the  County 
Kate ;  f  but  in  no  way  under  public  control.  To  these  irresponsible 
Committees  of  benevolent  amateurs  all  applicants  will  apply  in  the  first 
instance  \X  and  in  case  of  refusal  of  aid,  the  Public  Assistance  Committee  is 
to  be  bound  to  assist  the  applicant,  if  at  all,  "  in  some  way  less  agreeable  ' 
than  the  Voluntary  Aid  Committee  would  have  done  !  §  We  have  found 
some  difficulty  in  unravelling  the  complicated  details  of  the  constitution 
recommended  in  this  scheme  for  the  administration  of  an  annual  expen- 
diture from  the  rates  and  taxes  of,  in  England  and  Wales  alone,  at  least 
£15,000,000  sterling.  What  is  clear  is  that  the  unconcealed  purpose  of 
constructing  this  elaborate  and  m.ysterious  framework, 

"With  centric  and  eccentric  scribbled  o'er, 
Oj^cle  and  epicycle,  orb  in  orb," 

is  to  withdraw  the  whole  relief  of  distress  from  popular  control. 

But  apart  from  this  undemocratic  constitution,  which,  in  our  judgment, 
makes  the  scheme  politically  quite  impracticable,  we  consider  the  whole 
conception  of  a  Swollen  Poor  Law,  under  whatever  name  disguised, 
unsound  in  principle.  The  experience  of  the  past,  as  shown  by  the 
analysis  contained  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  this  Report,  demonstrates, 
we  think,  beyond  possibility  of  doubt  that  when  a  Destitution  Authority 
departs  from  the  simple  function  of  providing  bare  maintenance  under 
deterrent  conditions,  it  finds  it  quite  impossible  to  mark  off  or  delimit 

*  Par.  11  of  Part  IX.  of  Majority  Report. 

t  Par.  233  of  Part  VII.  of  Majority  Report. 

X  Par.  612  of  Chapter  IV.  of  Part  VL  of  Majority  Report. 

§  Par.  623  of  Chapter  IV.  of  Part  VI.  of  Majority  Report. 
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its  services  from  tJiose  which  are  required  by,  and  provided  for,  the 
population  at  large.  The  function  of  preventing  and  treating  disease 
among  destitute  persons  cannot,  in  practice,  be  distinguished  from  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  disease  in  other  persons.  The  rearing  of 
infants  and  the  education  of  children  whose  parents  are  destitute  does 
not  differ  fron\  the  rearing  of  infants  and  the  education  of  children  whose 
parents  are  not  destitute.  The  liability  of  persons  to  be  compulsorily 
removed  from  their  homes,  because  they  have  become  a  public  nuisance 
or  a  source  of  danger,  must  surely  be  the  same  whether  or  not  they  are 
technically  "  destitute."  The  exercise  of  the  power  of  compulsorily 
adopting  the  children  of  parents  who  are  leading  a  vicious  life,  or  who 
are  cruelly  treating  them,  has  no  reference  to  the  "  destitution  "  of  such 
parents.  In  short,  if  we  are  going  to  provide  preventive  and  curative 
treatment — if  the  treatment  of  each  class,  and  of  each  individual  within 
that  class,  is  to  be  governed  not  by  the  fact  of  their  destitution  but  by 
the  conditions  surrounding  the  particular  class  and  the  particular 
individual  of  the  class — the  category  of  the  destitute  becomes  an 
irrelevancy.  What  is  demanded  by  the  conditions  is  not  a  division 
according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  destitution,  but  a  division 
according  to  the  services  to  be  provided.^  Each  public  service  requires 
its  own  "  machinery  of  approach "  of  the  population  at  large,  its  own 
technical  methods  of  treatment  of  the  class  entrusted  to  it,  its  own 
specialised  staff,  and  its  own  supervising  committee,  bent  upon  the 
performance  of  the  particular  service.  Those  from  wliom  the  cost  of 
their  treatment  ought  to  be  recovered  can  be  effectively  made  to  pay 
without  vainly  trying  to  separate  the  treatment  of  the  destitute  from  the 
treatment  of  the  poor.  To  seek  to  withdraw,  from  the  elaborate  specialised 
public  services,  already  in  existence  for  the  population  at  large,  the  5  or 
10  per  cent,  of  each  class,  who  are  technically  "destitute,"  and  to  set 
up  duplicate  services  for  their  separate  treatment  under  the  Poor  Law, 
even  if  disguised  under  the  name  of  Public  Assistance,  would  be  both 
injurious  to  themselves  and  unnecessarily  costly  to  the  public. t 

(B.)  The  Scheme  we  Recommend. 

We  have  now  to  present  the  scheme  of  reform  to  which  we  ourselves 
have  been  driven  by  the  facts  of  the  situation.  The  dominant  exigencies 
of  which  we  have  to  take  account  are  : — 

(i.)  The  overlapping,  confusion  and  waste  that  result  from  the  pro- 
vision for  each  separate  class  being  undertaken,  in  one  and 

*  The  disadvantages  o£  continuing  to  fix  our  attention  on  the  poor  as  a  class  have 
often  been  pointed  out.  As  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch  has  said,  "The  'poor  rate'  as  a  poor 
rate  keeps  attention  fixed  07i  the  'poor  as  a  class,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Poor 
Law  and  Official  pauperism.  It  is  suggesuiye  of  continuing  dependence,  and  even 
an  argument  for  a  right  to  be  dependent.  It  should  be  abolished."  ("  The  Develop- 
ment of  Charity  Organisation,"  by  C.  S.  Loch,  in  Charity  Organisation  Review. 
Yol.  XY.,  N.S.,  February,  1904.) 

t  "  It  would  be  very  undesirable,"  deposed  one  of  our  colleagues,  before  the  Hoyal 
Commission  on  the  Care  and  Control  of  the  Feeble-minded,  "  to  set  up  two  classes 
of  Authorities,  or  more,  to  deal  with  the  same  class  of  infirmity.  ...  It  iT/ay 
happen,  as  it  has  happened  in  the  past,  that  the  pauper  class  would  be  better 
provided  for  than  the  class  next  above  them.  .  .  .  I  think  that  if  provision  is  made, 
it  should  he  made  in  such  a  way  that  all  classes  of  the  community  can  be  received.  .  .  . 
I  think  it  is  a  principle  which  has  a  wide  application.  Take,  for  example,  a  case  of 
phthisis.  I  should  not  like  to  see  Poor  Law  sanatoria  simply  as  Poor  Law  sanatoria." 
(Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  the  Care  and  Control  of  the  Feeble-minded,  11)08. 
Yol.  1.,  Q.  1813  ;  Evidence  of  Dr.  Arthur  Downes.) 
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the  same  district,  by  two,  three,  and  sometimes  even  by  four 
separate  Local  Authorities,  as  well  as  by  voluntary  agencies, 
(ii.)  The  demoralisation  of  character  and  the  slackening  of  personal 
effort  that  result  from  the  unnecessary  spreading  of  indis- 
criminate, unconditional  and  gratuitous  provision,  tijrough  this 
unco-ordinated  rivalry, 
(iii.)  The  paramount  importance  of  subordinating  mere  relief  to  the 
specialised  treatment  of  each  separate  class,  with  the  object 
of  preventing  or  curing  its  distress, 
(iv.)  The  expediency  of  intimately  associating  this  specialised  treatment 
of  each  class  with  the  standing  machinery  for  enforcing,  both 
before  and  after  the  period  of  distress^  the  fulfilment  of  personal 
and  family  obligations. 
We  have  seen  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  oust  the  various  specialised 
Local  Authorities  that  have  grown  up  since  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
were  established.    There  remains  only  the  alternative — to  which,  indeed, 
the  conclusions  of  each  of  our  chapters  seem  to  us  to  point — of  com- 
pleting the  process  of  breaking  up  the  Poor  Law,  which  has  been  going 
on  for  the  last  three  decades.    The  scheme  of  reform  that  we  recommend 
involves : — 

(i.)  The  final  supersession  of  the  Poor  Law  Authority  by  the  newer 

specialised  Authorities  already  at  work, 
(ii.)  The  appropriate  distribution  of  the  remaining  functions  of  the 

Poor  Law  among  those  existing  Authorities, 
(iii.)  The  establishment  of  suitable  machinery  for  registering  and  co- 
ordinating all  the  assistance  afforded  to  any  given  person  or 
family ;  and 

(iv.)  The  more  systematic  enforcement,  by  means  of  this  co-ordinating 
machinery,  of  the  obligation  o]'  able-bodied  })ersons  to  support 
themselves  and  their  families. 

(i.)  The  Supersession  of  the  Destitution  Authority. 

We  think  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  abolition  of  the  Boards 
of  Guardians  in  England,  Wales  and  Ireland ;  and,  so  far  as  any 
Poor  Law  duties  are  concerned,  of  the  Parish  Councils  in  Scotland. 
W'e  come  to  this  conclusion  not  from  any  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
devoted  public  service  gratuitously  rendered  on  these  Boards  of  Guardians 
and  Parish  Councils  by  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  of  humanity, 
ability,  and  integrity,  which,  we  feel,  has  never  received  adequate 
recognition.  But  it  has  become  increasingly  plain  to  us  in  the  course 
of  our  inquiry — it  is,  in  fact,  recognised  by  many  of  the  members  of 
these  bodies  themselves — that  the  character  of  the  functions  entrusted 
to  the  Poor  Law  Authorities  is  such  as  to  render  their  task,  at  best, 
nugatory  ;  and,  at  worst,  seriously  mischievous.  The  mere  keeping 
of  people  from  starving — which  is  essentially  what  the  Poor  Law  sets 
out  to  do — may  have  been  useful  as  averting  social  revolution  ;  it 
cannot,  in  the  twentieth  centur}^,  be  regarded  as  any  adequate  fulfilment 
of  social  duty.  The  very  conception  of  relieving  destitution  starts  the 
whole  service  on  a  demoralising  tack.  An  Authority  having  for  its 
function  merely  the  provision  of  maintenance  for  those  who  are  starving 
is  necessarily  limited  in  its  dealings  to  the  brief  periods  in  each  person's 
life  in  which  he  is  actually  destitute;  and  has,  therefore,  even  if  it  could 
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go  beyond  the  demoralising  dole — too  bad  for  the  good,  and  too  good  for 
the  bad  -  no  opportunity  of  influencing  that  person's  life,  both  before  he 
becomes  destitute,  and  after  he  has  ceased  to  be  destitute,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  stimulate  personal  effort,  to  strengthen  character  and  capacity,  to 
ward  off  dangers,  and  generally  to  keep  the  individual  on  his  feet.  As 
regards  the  effect  on  individual  character  and  the  result  in  enforcing 
personal  and  family  responsibilities,  of  the  activities  of  the  Destitution 
Authority  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  the  Local  Education  AuthoritjT- 
and  the  Local  Health  Authority  on  the  other — even  where  these  latter 
give  food  as  well  as  treatment — there  is,  as  all  our  evidence  shows,  no 
possible  doubt  on  which  side  the  advantage  lies.  Yet  if  a  Poor  Law 
Authority  attempts  to  do  more  than  provide  bare  subsistence  for  those 
who  are  actually  destitute,  for  the  period  in  which  they  are  destitute  ;  if 
it  sets  itself  to  give  the  necessary  specialised  treatment  required  for  birth 
and  infancy  ;  if  it  provides  education  for  children,  medical  treatment  for 
the  sick,  satisfactory  provision  for  the  aged,  and  specialised  compulsion  for 
the  able-bodied,  it  ceases  to  be  an  "ad  hoc"  Authority,  with  a  single 
tradition  and  a  single  purpose,  and  becomes  a  "  mixed  "  Authorit]',  without 
either  the  diversified  professional  staff,  the  variety  of  technical  experience, 
or  even  a  sufficiency  and  continuity  of  work  in  any  one  branch  to  enable 
it  to  cope  with  its  multifarious  problems.  Moreover,  as  has  been 
abundantly  demonstrated  by  experience,  every  increase  in  the  advan- 
tageousness  of  the  "  relief "  afforded  by  the  "Destitution  Authority,  and 
every  enlargement  of  its  powers  of  compulsory  removal  and  detention, 
brings  it  into  new  rivalry  with  the  other  Local  Authorities,  ^  and  drags 
into  the  net  of  pauperism  those  who  might  otherwise  have  been  dealt  with 
as  self-supporting  citizens.  If,  as  it  seems  to  us,  it  has  become  imperative 
to  put  an  end  to  the  present  wasteful  and  demoralising  overlapping 
between  Local  Authorities,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  the  Destitution  Authority 
— already  denuded  of  several  of  its  functions — that  must  give  way  to  its 
younger  rivals. 

Besides  this  paramount  consideration,  there  are  two  incidental  reasons 
which  support  our  recommendation  for  the  abolition  of  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  in  England,  Wales  and  Ireland,  and,  so  far  at  any  rate  as  their 
Poor  Law  work  is  concerned,  of  the  Parish  Councils  in  Scotland.  These 
are : — 

{a)  The  grave  economic  and  administrative  inconveniences  of  the 
existing  Poor  Law  areas ;  and 

ih)  The  unnecessary  multiplication  of  elected  Local  Authorities. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  population  dealt  with  by  the 
Destitution  Authority  is  too  small  to  permit  either  of  economical  adminis- 
tration or  of  proper  provision  being  made  in  separate  institutions  for  all 
the  various  classes  of  paupers.  Out  of  the  1,679  districts  into  which  the 
United  Kingdom  is  divided  for  Poor  Law  purposes,  four-fifths  have 
populations  which  do  not  amount  to  20,000  families  each.  Elven  in 
England  and  Wales  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Unions  include  fewer 
than  10,000  families;  and  81  of  these  Unions  actually  have  populations  of 
fewer  than  2,000  families  each.  In  Ireland,  out  of  the  130  Unions,  there 
are  only  nine  having  as  many  as  10,000  families ;  and  there  are  12  having 
fewer  than  2,000  fatnilies.*    In  Scotland,  where  this  morcellemerd  is 

*  An  objection  is  sometimes  raised  to  the  adoption  of  the  County,  or  of  any  area 
larger  than  that  which  happens  to  be  the  existing  unit,  that  the  classification  of 
institutions,  and  their  specialisation  for  particular  classes,  will  involve  hardship  to 
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carried  to  an  absurd  extent,  a  population  smaller  than  that  of  London  is 
dealt  with  by  874  separate  Poor  Law  Authorities,  nearly  three-eighths  of 
which  rule  over  fewer  than  200  families  each.*  Any  proper  provision  of 
specialised  institutions  for  such  small  groups  of  people  is  absolutely 
impossible.  In  short,  even  apart  from  any  other  considerations,  there  are 
not  more  than  about  iOO,  out  of  all  the  1,(379  Poor  Law  districts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  which  it  would  be  possible  to  make  decent  provision 
for  tlie  many  separate  classes  which  have  to  be  differentially  dealt  with. 
We  have  received  a  large  amount  of  evidence  demonstratiDg  conclusively 
that,  if  any  new  area  is  adopted  for  administration  and  rating,  it  cannot, 
on  all  sorts  of  grounds,  practically  be  any  other  than  that  of  the  County 

the  poor,  as  increasing  the  distance  to  which  they  and  their  friends  will  have  to 
travel.  We  appreciate  the  fact  that,  however  theoretical  and  even  sentimental  may 
be  this  particular  objection,  any  change  will  cause  temporary  discontent,  and  possibly 
some  hardship.  The  Yice-Eegal  Commission  on  Poor  Law  Eeform  had  bo  face  the 
same  difficulty.  They  state  that :  "  A  more  serious  objection,  and  one  deserving  most 
attentive  consideration,  is  the  opinion  that  aged  and  infirm  people  who  have  resided 
at  a  distance  from  the  new  central  'Almshouse'  would  feel  exiled  if  they  were  obliged 
to  leave  the  building  in  which  they  had  been,  and  to  go  to  a  greater  distance  from 
their  friends.  We  felt  the  force  of  such  representations,  and  we  therefore  made 
special  inquiries  on  the  subject  at  many  Workhouses,  when  we  visited  them.  We 
found  that,  while  the  acutely  sick  were  visited  b}-  their  friends,  the  infirm  and  aged 
received  very  few  visits  from  friends  or  relatives.  This,  we  were  informed,  is 
because  large  numbers  of  these  old  people  are  among  the  last  remaining  survivors  of 
their  generation.  In  other  cases,  the  old  people  are  unmarried  men  and  women  in 
touch  with  few,  if  any,  relatives.  Again,  some  are  fathers  or  mothers  of  children 
who  have  emigrated,  but  have  not  done  well.  Whatever  may  be  the  reason,  the  fact 
seems  to  be  that  there  are  very  few  visitors  to  the  infirm  and  aged  in  rural  Workhouses. 
We  have  learned  the  views  of  many  of  the  old  people,  and  in  some  cases  they  put 
forward  their  desire  not  to  be  taken  away  lest  they  should  not  be  buried  with  their 
friends.  If  such  representations  were  made  to  the  governing  body  of  the  '  Almshouse  ' 
in  any  case,  we  think  that  they  should  be  empowered  to  incur  the  necessary  expendi- 
ture in  having  the  remains  of  the  person  who  had  expressed  such  wish  interred  in  the 
burial  ground  within  their  county  where  other  members  of  the  family  are  buried." 
(Report  of  the  Yice-Eegal  Commission  on  Poor  Law  Eeform  in  Ireland,  1906,  Vol.  I., 
pp.  36-36.)  We  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  reform  we  propose  can  be  carried 
out  in  England  and  Wales  with  even  less  hardship  than  in  Ireland.  We  do  not 
contemplate  that,  for  the  Aged,  the  County  Council  will  have  only  one  institution. 
On  the  contrary,  we  deprecate  a  large  institution,  and  we  hope  to  see  a  number  of 
smaller  '*  Asylums  for  the  Aged,"  each  accommodating  a  few  dozen  or  a  few  score  of 
inmates,  in  different  parts  of  the  County.  And,  under  the  Paupers  Conveyance 
(Expenses)  Order,  1898,  travelling  expenses  are  already  paid  to  enable  paupers  to 
visit  their  relations  in  other  institutions.  It  is  not  as  if  the  existing  Poor  Law 
districts  were  arranged  with  a  view  to  the  utmost  facility  of  access  to  their 
institutions  and  administrative  centres.  They  have,  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
the  fundamental  drawback  of  having  been  arranged  before  the  construction  of  the 
railway  system  ;  and  their  institutions  are  to-day  sometimes  many  miles  distant  from 
any  railway  station,  and  even  from  a  telegraph  office.  In  about  forty  cases,  the 
Workhouse  is  more  than  four  miles  from  a  railway  station  ;  in  nine  cases  it  is  more 
than  seven  miles;  in  one  (in  England),  it  is  ten,  and  in.  one  (in  Wales),  thirteen  and 
a  half  miles.  In  many  cases  institutions  placed  with  proper  regard  to  present-day 
means  of  communication  would  be  absolutely  more  easily  accessible  to  a  larger 
district  than  the  present  institutions  are  to  small  districts. 

*  *'  In  each  parish  there  must  be  ...  a  Parish  Council  elected  every  three 
years;  an  Inspector  of  Poor,  who  mayor  may  not  also  be  Clerk  to  the  Parish;  a 
Medical  Officer,  and  a  Collector  of  Eates,  each  of  whom  receives  an  official  salary. 
But  many  of  the  parishes  have  a  very  small  population.  There  are,  for  instance,  no 
less  than  114  parishes  in  Scotland  out  of  887,  having  less  than  50U  inhabitants. 
There  are,  further,  204  parishes  having  between  500  and  1,000  inhabitants,  each  with 
the  Poor  Law  machinery  above  mentioned.  Statistics  further  show  that  there  are 
four  parishes  in  Scotland  which  had  at  the  date  of  the  last  returns  no  poor,  either 
indoor  or  outdoor,  three  of  these  being  in  Berwickshire,  where  the  parishes  are 
smaller  than  in  any  other  county.    Again,  in  seventeen  small  parishes,  taken  at 
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and  County  Borough.*  On  this  point,  which  we  think  needs  no  further 
argument,  we  are  glad  to  find  ourselves  in  agreement  with  the  majority  of 
our  colleagues. 

If  the  new  area  adopted  be  that  of  the  County  and  County  Borough 
the  Local  Authority  to  be  entrusted  with  the  work  cannot,  we  are 
assured  by  those  best  acquainted  with  local  administratiou,  be  any  other 
than  the  County  Council  and  County  Borough  Council  acting  through  its 
several  committees.  "  You  could  not  have  two  Authorities  in  the  County 
area,"  declared  to  us  a  practical  County  administrator,  "  we  should  always 
be  clashing." t  "It  would  have  to  be  done  by  the  County  Council,"  Mr. 
Walter  Long  informed  us. J  Would  you  contemplate,"  he  was  asked, 
"  setting  up  a  new  ad  hoc  Authority  in  the  County  area  for  any  purpose 
whatsoever?"  To  this  he  replied  emphatically  ''None."§  The  same 
testimony  was  given  by  Lord  Fitzmaurice,  who  has  so  long  worked  in 
County  government,  and  who  declaxed  himself  opposed  to  any  new  County 
Authority  for  Poor  Law  purposes  only.||  The  setting  up  in  London  or  in 
the  County  Boroughs,  of  any  separately  elected  body,  for  the  same  area, 
and  levying  rates  on  the  same  occupiers,  appears  equally  impracticable. 
We  therefore  come  inevitably  to  the  proposal  to  transfer  the  duties  of  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  to  the  Councils  of  the  Counties  and  County 
Boroughs. 

In  favour  of  this  course  there  are  many  different  arguments.  We  think 
that  it  will  be  generally  recognised  that  the  mere  reduction  in  the  number 
of  separate  Local  Authorities,  having  separate  powers  of  expenditure  of 
the  rates,  and  making  separate  demands  on  the  time  and  service  of  the 
citizens  willing  to  stand  for  election,  is  an  advantage  in  itself.  It 
fortunately  happens  that,  at  any  rate  in  the  County  Boroughs  of  England 
and  Wales,  which  comprise  one-third  of  all  the  population  of  that  country, 
the  various  rivals  to  the  Poor  Law — the  Local  Education  Authority, 
the  Local  Health  Authority,  the  Local  Pension  Authority,  the  Local 
Unemployment  Authority,  the  Local  Police  Authority  and  the  Local 
Authority  for  the  Mentall}?'  Defective — have  one  and  all  become  committees 
of  the  Town  Council.  In  the  Metropolis,  and  in  the  counties,  the  several 
Committees  of  the  County  Council  already  deal  with  the  same  services, 
though  they  may  share  their  administration,  so  far  as  local  duties  are 
concerned,  with  corresponding  committees  of  minor  local  authorities.  The 
abolition  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  the  adoption  of  the  area  of  the 

random,  there  is  a  population  of  4,346  ;  there  are  sixty-six  paupers ;  the  total  cost  of 
their  relief  being  £1,397,  of  which  £356  is  the  cost  of  Poor  Law  management  in  the 
parish,  exclusive  of  other  local  administrative  expenditure.  It  would  be  a  considerable 
saving  to  these  parishes  if  they  were  to  amalgamate."  (Report  of  Royal  Commission 
on  Local  Taxation  (Scotland),  1899,  Appendix  XXX.  to  Vol.  III.,  p.  286,  Memo- 
randum by  Mr.  Patten  Macdougall.)  The  number  of  Poor  Law  parishes  seems  now 
to  be  874. 

*  The  adoption  of  the  County  and  County  Borough  as  the  general  unit  of  area 
for  administration  and  rating  does  not,  of  course,  preclude  the  possibility  of  two  or 
more  such  units,  where  geographical  and  statistical  reasons  make  this  desirable, 
combining  either  for  one  purpose  or  for  any  purposes ;  nor  does  it  prevent  a  sharing 
of  certain  functions  between  the  area  of  the  County  and  that  of  a  smaller  unit,  such 
as  the  non-county  borough  or  urban  district,  or  the  Metropolitan  borough.  To  these 
points  we  shall  recur. 

t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  76600  (Mr,  Willis-Bund). 

:j:  Ihid.,  Q.  78576. 

§  Ihid.,  Q.  78579. 

II  Ihid.,  Qs.,  77000, 77001.  See  other  evidence  to  the  same  effect  by  Sir  A.  Cripps, 
K.C„  Qs.  76494,  76495. 
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County  and  County  Borough  would,  in  Eagland  and  Wales  at  any  rate — 
with  appropriate  arrangements  to  meet  the  cases  of  the  Metropolitan 
Boroughs  in  London  and  of  the  non-County  Boroughs  and  Urban  and 
Rural  District  Councils  in  the  other  Counties — enable  a  very  desirable 
unification  of  Local  Government  to  be  carried  out.  In  this  proposal  to 
make  the  County  and  County  Borough  Councils  financially  responsible  for 
all  the  duties  at  present  performed  by  the  Boards  oi  Guardians,  we  are 
glad  to  iind  ourselves  in  agreement  with  a  majority  of  our  colleagues. 
We  differ  from  them  in  this  matter  in  the  extent  to  which  they  seek  to 
withdraw  the  new  services  from  the  control  of  the  County  or  County 
Borough  Council  itself,  and  in  the  way  in  which  they  atteropt  to 
determine  by  what  machinery  of  committees  and  sub-committees  the 
Councils  shall  carry  out  the  work  entrusted  to  them.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  that  these  are  matters  which,  in  practice,  the  Councils  will  decide 
for  themselves.  We  doubt  whether  any  provision  of  Parliament  will 
prevent  a  Town  or  County  Council  exercising  whatever  measure  of  control 
it  chooses  over  a  service  entrusted  to  one  of  its  committees  for  which  it 
has  to  find  the  money.  And  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  adopting 
as  their  own  the  proposal  that  the  unit  of  area  should  henceforth  be  the 
County  and  County  Borough,  and  that  the  supreme  authority  should  be 
the  County  Council  and  County  Borough  Council,  the  majority  of  our 
colleagues  have  rendered  inevitable  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of 
distributing  the  Poor  Law  services  among  the  committees  already  con- 
cerned in  those  very  services.  We  cannot  imagine,  for  instance,  the 
Education  Committee  of  the  Manchester  Town  Council,  handing  over 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  any  new  statutory  Poor  Law  Committee,  the 
residential  schools  for  defective  children,  the  Day  Industrial  Schools,  or 
the  provision  of  dinners  for  hungry  children,  in  which  the  Councillors  take 
so  much  pride  ;  or  the  Health  Committee  handing  over  to  the  new  Poor 
Law  Committee  the  exact  contingent  of  the  patients  in  its  Isolation 
Hospitals  and  Phthisis  Wards  who  are  declared  to  be  destitute.  If  the 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the  various  services  of  the  Poor 
Law  is  imposed  on  the  Manchester  Town  Council  at  all — if  it  has  to  levy 
the  Poor  rate  to  support  the  Poor  Law  Schools  at  Swinton  and  the  Poor 
Law  Infimary  at  New  Bridge  Street — it  may  confidently  be  predicted  that 
it  will  make  its  own  Education  Committee  and  its  Director  of  Education 
answerable  for  the  one,  and  its  own  Health  Committee  and  Medical  OfBcer 
of  Health  answerable  for  the  other. 


(ii.)  The  Distribution  of  the  Services  of  the  Destitution  Authority, 

We  have  satisfied  ourselves  that,  in  England  and  Wales  at  any  rate, 
and  we  think  also  in  Scotland — Ireland  presenting  a  somewhat  difierent 
problem — there  would  be  no  serious  difficulty  in  all  the  various  functions 
of  the  Poor  Law  being  undertaken  by  the  several  committees  of  the 
existing  Local  Authorities.  We  prefer  to  reserve  for  subsequent 
examination,  in  Part  II.  of  this  Repoit,  the  whole  class  of  the  Able-bodied, 
whether  Vagrants,  Paupers  or  the  Unemployed,  for  whom  we  shall  propose 
a  national  organisation.  If,  however,  it  were  decided  to  leave  this  class 
also  to  Local  Authorities  there  ^vould  be  no  difficulty  in  entrusting  this 
branch  of  the  work  to  its  own  appropriate  Committee  of  the  County  or 
County  Borough  Council,  in  which  the  existing  Distress  Committee  under 
the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  would  be  merged. 


\       ■                      ■     ■  I 
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(a)  The  Duties  to  he  Transferred  to  the  Local  Education  Authorities.  j 

With  reojard  to  the  children  of  school  age  at  present  dealt  with  under  | 

the  Poor  Law,  the  course  is  easy.     We  believe  that  public  opinion  is  ] 

wholly  in  favour  of  the  tr-ansfer,  in  England  and  Wales,  of  the  entire  ' 

care  of  the  pauper  children  of    school  age  to  the    Local    Education  i 

Authorities,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Education.    We  need  . 

not  recapitulate  the  manifold  advantages  of  dissociating,  once  for  all,  the  ] 

whole  care  of  the  children  from  any  connection  with  pauperism.    Up  and  ! 

down  the  country  the  Local  Education  Authorities,  as  we  have  seen,  are  \ 

already  providing  not  only  schooling  but  also  maintenance  for  many  ] 

thousands  of  children ;   they  have  actually,  in  some  cases,  their  own  i 

residential  schools  and  their  own  arrangements  for    boarding-out "  ;  they  ' 

have  their  own  machinery  for  searching  out  cases  where  the  children  are  ! 

being  neglected,  and  for  the  systematic  medical  supervision  of  practically  j 

the  whole  child  population.    Already,  throughout  Great  Britain,  there  has  j 

been  transferred  to  the  Local  Education  Authorities  the  whole  schooling  of  < 

nine-tenths  of  the  children  under  the  control  of  the  Destitution  Authorities,  i 

and  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  England  and  Wales  tlie  inspection  of  \ 

the  remaining  Poor  Law  Schools,  etc.,  iti  that  country.     The  Local  j 

Education  Authorities  already  deal  with  so  many  children  that  the  \ 

addition  to  their  work  involved  by  this  transfer  is  proportionately  small.  : 

The  Education  Committee  of  tlie  Gloucestershire  County  Council,  for  1 

instance,  has  about  50,000  children  under  instruction.    The  dozen  or  so  of  \ 

Boards  of  Guardians  in  the  corresponding  area  of  the  County  have  among  ] 

them  all  scarcely  1,000  children  of  school  age  in  their  charge,  and  of  these  \ 

only  between  one  and  two  hundred  receive  institutional  care.  The  thirty-  \ 
one  Boards  of  Guardians  of  the  Metropolis  have  in  their  charge  perhaps 

as  many  as  25,000  cliildren  of  school  age,  of  whom  some  15,000  receive  i 

institutional  treatment.    The  supervision  of  .this  number  would  make  no  | 

great  difference  to  the  work  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  London  ' 
County  Council,  which  deals  already  with  neaiiy  1,000,000  children. 
Where  educational  administration  is  shared  between  the  County  Education 
Committee  and  a  Minor  Authority — as,  for  instance,  where  the  Council  of 

a  Non-County  Borough  or  of  an  Urban  District  administers  its  own  \ 

elementary  day  schools — the  responsibility  for  the  custody  and  care  of  the  j 
children  at  present  under  the  Board  of  Guardians  would  naturally  pass  to 

the  County  Education  Authority,  which  might  use  the  day  schools  of  the  \ 

Minor  Authority  just  as  the  Board  of  Guardians  does.  j 

j 

(b)  The  Duties  to  he  Transferred  to  the  Local  Health  Authorities,  \ 

\ 

The  duties  to  be  transferred  from  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  the  Local 

Health  Authorities — the  provision  for  birth  and  infancy,  the  treatment  of  i 

the  sick  and  incapacitated,  and  the  institutional  provision  for  the  aged —  j 

cannot  be  disposed  of  so  simply  as  those  relating  to  children  of  school  age.  | 

liCt  us  begin  with  the  case  of  the  County  Boroughs,  which  now  include  \ 

one-third  of  the  whole  population  of  England  and  Wales.    Here  there  is  ''. 

already  a  Health  Committee  of  the  Town  Council,  which  has  its  own  \ 

Medical  Officer  of  Health,  its  own  staff  of  doctors  and  sanitary  inspectors,  | 

often  also  of  Health  Visitors  and  nurses.    It  usually  has  its  own  hospital  | 

or  hospitals,  and  sometimes  its  own  sanatorium.     If  it   were   made  | 

responsible  for  all  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  domiciliary  as  well  as  ' 
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institutional,  the  addition  of  the  Poor  Law  Medical  Officers  to  its  staff,  and 
of  the  care  of  the  pauper  sick  to  its  work,  would  involve  practically  no 
difficulties  Similarly  the  provision  for  birth  and  infancy  and  for  the 
institutional  treatment  of  the  aged  could  easily  be  added  to  the  existing 
duties  of  the  Health  Committee. 

Outside  the  Count}^  Boroughs  the  functions  of  the  Local  Health 
Authority- are  at  present  everywhere  shared  between  the  County  Council, 
with  its  County  Medical  Officer,  and  a  Minor  Health  Authority,  which 
may  be  (in  the  Metropolis)  a  Metropolitan  Borough  Council  or  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  ;  or  (in  other  Counties)  the  Council  of 
a  N on- County  Borough,  or  that  of  an  Urban  Sanitary  District,  or  that  of 
a  Rural  Sanitary  District.  We  have  received  much  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  abolition  of  the  smaller  Minor  Health  Authorities,  and  of  the  extension 
of  the  Public  Health  functions  of  the  County  Council.  But  assuming  the 
existing  organisation  in  this  respect  to  remain  undisturbed,  at  any  rate  so 
far  as  the  larger  Local  Health  Authorities  are  concerned,  it  would,  we 
think,  not  be  difficult  to  divide  the  duties  now  performed  b}^  the  Boards 
of  Guardians  in  respect  of  Birth  and  Infancy,  the  treatment  of  the  sick 
and  incapacitated,  and  the  institutional  treatment  of  the  aged,  appro- 
priately between  the  County  Health  Authority  and  the  Minor  llealth 
Authority.  To  the  former  would  fall,  along  with  the  general  supervision 
of  the  Public  Health  of  the  County  as  a  whole,  the  administration  of  all 
the  institutions  transferred  from  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  or  established 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  classes  of  patients  hitherto  dealt  with  by  the 
Poor  Law  Authorities.  The  advantages  of  a  unified  and  properly  graded 
institutional  organisation  for  the  County  as  a  whole,  together  with  the 
financial  saving  of  such  an  organisation  to  every  part  of  the  County, 
appear  to  us  so  great  that  this  unified  County  service  should,  at  all  hazards, 
be  insisted  on.  In  the  Non-County  Boroughs  having  over  10,000 
population,  and  in  the  Urban "  Districts  having  over  20,000  population,  we 
should  be  inclined,  with  regard  to  the  Outdoor  Medical  Service  of  the  Poor 
Law,  to  follow  the  precedent  set  by  the  Education  Act  of  1902  with 
regard  to  elementary  day  schools,  and  to  allow  these  Minor  Health 
Authorities,  if  they  so  desired,  to  take  over  the  present  District  Medical 
Officers,  and  to  undertake,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  County 
Medical  Officer,  the  domiciliary  medical  service  for  their  respective 
districts — provided  always  that  they  were  prepared  to  organise,  out  of 
these  officers  and  the  present  Public  Health  staff,  a  unified  medical  service 
under  the  direction  of  an  adequately  salaried,  qualified  Medical  Officer 
devoting  his  whole  time  to  the  work.  With  regard  to  the  Non- County 
Boroughs  of  less  than  10,000  population,  the  Urban  Districts  of  less  than 
20,000  population,  and  the  Rural  Sanitary  Districts,  whatever  their  size, 
we  are  satisfied  that  these  Authorities  have  neither  the  means  nor  the 
olHcial  staff  tliat  are  requisite  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  already 
assumed  by  them  under  the  Public  Health  Acts.  For  them  to  bring  their 
sanitary  services,  and  especially  their  drinking-water  supply  and  their 
drainage  systems,  even  up  to  the  National  Minimum,  would  involve,  in 
many  cases,  a  local  rate  of  crushing  weight.  To  expect  them  to  equip 
their  little  districts  adequately  with  hospital  accommodation  for  scarlet 
fever,  let  alone  for  tuberculosis,  is,  for  the  most  part,  hopeless.  We 
cannot  recommend  the  transfer  to  such  Authorities  of  any  part  of  the 
work  now  done  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians  in  this  department.  This 
work  should,  in  respect  of  their  districts,  be  wholly  assumed  by  the 
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Health  Committee  of  the  County  Couucil,  under  the  direction  of  the 
County  Medical  Officer.  The  small  Non-County  Boroughs  and  Urban 
Sanitary  Districts  should  be  encouraged  (as  the  former  have  been  in  the 
matter  of  their  autonomous  police  forces)  to  cede  even  their  present 
Public  Health  services,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  County  Council,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  merged  in  the  unified  establishment  under  the 
County  Medical  Officer.  They  should,  for  instance,  receive  no  part  of  the 
proposed  new  Grant-in-Aid  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Local  Health 
Authorities,  payable  as  tijis  would  be  in  order  to  enable  the  larger 
Health  Authorities  to  undertake  new  services  which  will  not  devolve 
upon  these  smaller  Health  Authorities.  The  same  lines  should  be 
followed  with  regard  to  the  Rural  District  Councils ;  unless,  indeed, 
these  can  be,  on  their  ceasing  to  be  also  the  Boards  of  Guardians, 
altogether  abolished,  and  their  duties  with  regard  to  road  maintenance, 
sanitation,  etc.,  shared  between  the  County  Council  and  the  Parish 
Councils.  In  the  Metropolis,  pending  a  more  complete  re-organisation  of 
Local  Government,  the  transfer  should  proceed  on  analogous  lines,  all 
the  Poor  Law  institutions,  including  the  hospitals  and  special  schools  of 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  passing  to  the  Health  Committee  of 
the  County  Council ;  whilst  the  District  Medical  Officers  in  each  Metro- 
politan Borough  would  become  part  of  a  unified  medical  service  for 
street  and  house  sanitation  and  domiciliary  treatment,  directly  under  a 
qualified  Borough  Medical  Officer,  and  subject  to  the  general  supervision 
of  the  County  Medical  Officer. 

(c)  The  Duties  to  he  Transferred  to  the  Local  Pension  Committee, 

Even  whilst  we  were  considering  the  matter  there  has  been  established, 
by  every  County  and  County  Borough  Council  under  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  Acts  of  1908,  a  Local  Pension  Committee,  charged  with  the 
confirmation  of  the  pensions  to  be  granted  to  more  than  half  the  poor 
persons  over  seventy  years  of  age.  We  propose  that  this  Committee 
should  deal  also  with  those  aged,  who  are  for  one  reason  or  another  not 
entitled  to  National  Pensions,  but  for  whom  Local  Pensions  are  recom- 
mended. The  practical  convenience  of  there  being  one  and  the  same 
Committee  to  deal  with  both  classes  of  aged — those  whose  pensions  will 
be  payable  from  the  National  Exchequer,  and  those  whose  pensions  will 
be  payable  from  Local  Funds — is  so  obvious  that  we  do  not  think  the 
point  needs  further  discussion. 

(d)  The  Duties  to  he  Transferred  to  the  Local  Committee  for  the 
Mentally  Defective. 

The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Care  and  Control  of  the 
Feeble-minded  makes  it  clear,  we  think,  that  there  should  be  transferred 
to  a  new  Local  Committee  for  the  Mentally  Defective — virtually  the 
existing  Asylums  Committee  of  the  County  or  County  Borough  Council — 
the  care  of  all  persons  le^^ally  certified  to  be  of  unsound  mind,  whatever 
their  age  or  physical  condition,  whether  these  be  lunatics,  idiots,  imbeciles, 
or  epileptics;  whether  they  be  certified  under  the  Inebriates  Act;  or 
whether  they  be  registered  as  feeble-minded,  or  as  morally  defective, 
under  the  proposed  extended  classification.  This  conclusion,  which  we 
entirely  accept,  involves  the  transfer,  to  an  enlarged  Asylums  Committee 
of  the  County  or  County  Borough  Council,  of  the  institutions  established 
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by  one  or  two  such  Councils  under  the  Inebriates  Act,  of  the  special 
institutions  here  and  there  established  for  epileptics,  of  the  special  schools 
for  mentally  defective  children,  and  of  those  inmates  of  Poor  Law  institu- 
tions— estimated,  for  England  and  Wales  alone,  at  48,000  in  number — 
who  may  in  due  course  be  certified  as  feeble-minded.  In  involves  also,  in 
London,  the  transfer  of  the  as\  lums  for  imbeciles,  etc.,  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  to  the  new  Mental ly-Defectives  Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council,  in  which  its  present  Asylums  Committee  would  be 
merged. 

(iii.)  New  Machinery  for  the  Go-ordination  of  Public  Assistance, 

At  the  present  time,  whilst  much  distress  goes  wholly  untreated,  some 
families  are  in  receipt,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  for  one  or  other  of  their 
members,  of  regular  Outdoor  P^elief  from  the  Board  of  Guardians,  school 
meals  for  the  children  from  the  Education  Committee,  milk  below  cost 
price,  medical  advice  gratis,  and  maintenance  in  hospital  from  tlie  Health 
Committee,  and,  in  some  towns,  even  gratuitous  clothes  from  the  police 
— besides  a  flow  of  doles  from  religious  and  charitable  agencies.  Whether 
or  not  any  of  the  public  assistance  given  to  one  family  by  the  various 
agencies  v^ill  be  charged  for,  and  whether  or  not  the  charge  will  be 
enforced,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  almost  a  matter  of  chance.  One  family  may 
be  getting  everything  free,  even  free  of  inquiry.  Another  family,  in 
receipt  of  relief  on  account  of  its  destitution,  may  find  its  head  suddenly 
removed  to  gaol  for  not  refunding  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  his 
child  in  an  industrial  school.  To  abolish  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and 
merge  its  duties  in  those  Committees  of  the  Coanty  or  County  Borough 
Council  who  are  already  dispensing  their  own  forms  of  public  assistance, 
will  diminish  the  present  overlapping  but  will  not,  of  itself,  end  it.  Some 
systematic  co-ordination,  within  each  local  aiea,  of  all  forms  of  public 
assistance  and,  if  possible,  of  all  assistance  dispensed  by  Voluntary 
Agencies,  is  essential,  if  we  are  to  put  an  end  to  the  present  demoralisation 

(a)  The  Registrar  of  Public  Assistance. 

The  first  condition  of  co-ordination  is  a  centime  of  information  about  all 
the  public  assistance  that  is  being  dispensed  in  a  given  localit3^  We, 
therefore,  recommend  the  appointment,  by  the  County  or  County  Borough 
Council,  of  one  or  more  responsible  officers,  each  having  jurisdiction  in  a 
district  of  suitable  area  and  population.  For  the  less  populous  County 
Boroughs  and  the  smaller  Counties,  one  such  officer,  sitting  on  successive 
days  in  different  parts  of  the  district,  would  probably  suffice.  For  the 
most  extensive  Counties,  as  for  the  Metropolis,  there  might  have  to  be 
half  a  dozen,  sitting  weekly  in  as  many  as  thirty  different  localities.  We 
propose  that  these  officers,  who  might  be  designated  Registrars  of  Public 
Assistance,  should  have  a  threefold  dut}^  They  should  be  responsible 
for  keeping  a  register,  with  "  case  papers  "  of  the  most  approved  pattern, 
of  all  persons  receiving  any  form  of  public  assistance  within  their 
districts,  including  treatment  in  any  public  institution.  They  sho'-ild 
have  the  duty  of  assessing,  in  accordance  with  whatever  may  be  the  law, 
the  charge  to  be  made  on  individuals  liable  to  pay  any  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  service  rendered  to  them  or  their  dependents  or  other  relations 
according  to  their  means,  and  of  recovering  the  amount  thus  due. 
Finally,  we  propose  that  these  officers  should  have  submitted  to  them 
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any  proposals  by  the  several  Committees  of  the  Council  for  the  payment 
of  what  is  now  called  Outdoor  Relief,  but  what  should  in  future  be 
termed  Home  Aliment,  in  connection  with  the  domiciliary  treatment  of 
cases  in  which  such  treatment  was  deemed  preferable  to  institutional 
treatment.  The  Registrar  should  also  determine,  in  case  of  need,  to 
which  Committee  of  the  Local  Authority  any  neglected  or  "  marginal  " 
cases  belonged  for  treatment. 

(b)  The  Public  Register. 

To  the  first  of  these  duties,  the  keeping  of  one  common  Register  of  all 
the  various  forms  of  assistance  given  in  the  locality,  we  attach  great 
importance.  This  registration  should  be  automatic  and  continuous, 
without  regard  to  status  or  means,  or  the  kind  of  treatment  given.  All 
public  Authorities  should  be  required  to  forward,  daily  or  weekly,  full 
particulars  of  every  case  in  any  way  dealt  with,  whether  it  were  that  of 
a  rich  man  admitted  as  a  paying  patient  to  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum, 
or  that  of  a  poor  man  whose  child  was  being  fed  at  school,  or  whose  wife 
was  receiving  milk  at  a  nominal  charge  ;  whether  it  were  a  County 
Bursary  to  Oxford  or  compulsory  admission  to  an  industrial  school.  We 
should  earnestly  invite  all  voluntary  hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  other 
institutions  regularly  to  send  in  similar  information.  In  course  of  time, 
we  should  hope  to  get  recorded  in  this  Register  the  per  sons  assisted  by 
every  public  or  private  agency  within  its  district.  The  Registrar  would 
thus  be  able  to  see,  at  once,  whether  different  members  of  the  same 
family  were  receiving  assistance  without  this  being  known,  or  whether 
difiPerent  Authorities,  in  ignorance  of  each  other's  doings,  were  simul- 
taneously aiding  the  same  person.  In  this  branch  of  his  duty,  he  would 
confine  himself  to  communicating  the  information  to  the  various  Local 
Authorities,  to  the  Registrars  of  other  districts  where  necessary,  and  to 
such  voluntary  organisations  as  had  affilia,ted  themselves. 

(c)  Charge  and  Recovery. 

The  second  function  of  the  Registrar  would  be  to  put  on  a  systematic 
and  impartial  basis  the  recovery  of  the  cost  of  the  public  assistance 
rendered,  where  any  legal  liability  existed  for  its  repayment,  and  where 
the  recipients  or  other  persons  liable  were  really  able  to  pay.  We  have 
already  described  the  unutterable  confusion  that  at  present  exists  in 
this  respect — a  confusion  in  which  the  Local  Health  Authority  and  the 
Local  Education  Authority  have  their  shares,  no  less  than  the  Destitution 
Authority.  We  do  not  here  discuss  the  question  as  to  which  public 
services  should  be  charged  for,  to  what  extent  relations  of  difierent 
degrees  of  kinship  should  be  made  to  pay  for  those  to  whom  they  are 
akin,  and  what  amount  of  earnings  or  income  should  be  lield  to  con- 
stitute ability  to  pay.  These  points  must  be  determined  by  Parliament, 
in  a  consistent  code.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  clearness  and  consistency  of 
the  law  will  not  bring  about  impartiality  and  consistency  in  the  practice, 
so  long  as  the  matter  is  left  to  the  haphazard  decisions  of  irresponsible 
committees  of  shifting  membership.  It  is,  we  think,  essential  that  the 
charge  to  be  made  in  each  case  should  be  assessed,  according  to  the  exact 
terms  of  the  law  and  the  definite  evidence  as  to  means,  after  systematic 
inquir}^,  by  a  single  officer  dealing  with  the  cases  judicially.  His 
decisions  might,  of  course,  be  made  subject  to  appeal. 
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We  regard  it  as  a  special  advantage  of  this  proposal  that,  under  it,  the 
question  of  chargeabilifcy  and  recovery  of  cost  is  altogether  removed  from 
the  consideration  of  the  officers  and  Committees  who  are  responsible  for 
the  decision  of  whether  or  not  a  case  is  in  need  of  treatment,  and  of  what 
kind  of  treatment.  At  present,  some  Local  Authorities  refuse  to  treat  a 
person,  who  is  admittedly  in  need  of  treatment,  because  they  choose  to 
think  that  he  or  his  relations  could  po.y  for  what  he  needs.  The  result  is 
that,  to  the  grave  injury  of  the  community,  many  cases  remain  untreated. 
Other  Local  Authorities  go  on  the  plan  of  treating  all  who  need  treat- 
ment, on  the  assumption  that  anyone  found  to  be  in  actual  need  of 
treatment  has  not  the  pecuniary  resources  to  enable  him  to  get  it  at  his 
own  expense.  The  result  is  that  many  persons  who  might  fairly  pay 
something  escape  all  contribution.  If  we  desire  that  all  those  should 
be  treated  whom  it  is  important,  in  the  public  interest,  not  to  leave 
untreated,  and  that,  in  the  interest  of  public  economy  and  personal 
independence,  all  those  should  pay  who  can  afford  to  do  so,  we  must 
separate  the  two  processes.  If  it  is  thought  right  to  segregate  all  the 
different  grades  of  the  mentally  defective,  to  leave  no  child  uneducated, 
to  prevent  disease  and  restore  as  quickly  as  possible  the  sick  to  health, 
and  to  provide  decent  maintenance  for  the  aged,  we  ought  not  to  allow 
the  Local  Authorities  responsible  for  the  treatment  to  be  hampered  in 
their  work  by  considerations  as  to  whether  or  not  the  individual,  or  any 
of  his  relations,  ought,  according  to  the  law  of  the  land,  to  pay  for  what 
is  required  to  be  done;  and  whether  or  not  he  or  they  are  of  sufficient 
ability  to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  wish  to  put  a  check  to  the 
practice  of  getting  gratuitously  from  the  public  what  the  individual  is 
quite  well  able  to  pay  for,  and  to  restrict  to  the  really  necessitous  cases 
the  spread  of  gratuitous  treatment  by  the  Local  Authority,  we  ought  not 
to  let  those  who  are  charged  with  the  recovery  of  contributions  be 
hampered  by  considerations  of  whether  it  will  not  be  dangerous  to  let 
the  case  remain  untreated,  or  by  the  natural  desire  of  the  managers  of 
institutions  to  make  them  as  widely  useful  as  possible. 

The  Registrar  of  Public  Assistance,  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
treatment  of  the  cases,  would  deal  with  them  exclusively  from  the 
staudpoint  of  legal  liability  to  pay,  and  economic  ability  to  do  so.  In 
whatever  branches  of  public  service  Parliament  decided  that  a  charge 
should  be  made — for  instance,  maintenance  in  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum 
— the  Registrar  would  automatically  investigate  all  cases  reported  to  him ; 
and  would  assess  the  charges  on  the  patients'  estates,  or  on  their  legally 
liable  relations,  exclusively  according  to  the  law  and  to  the  evidence  of 
means,  exactly  as  the  Inland  Revenue  officers  deal  at  present  with  the 
assessed  taxes.  For  this  purpose,,  the  Registrar  would  be  provided  by 
the  County  or  County  Borough  Council  with  a  suitable  staff  of  Enquiry 
and  Recovery  Officers,  dealing  impartially  and  on  like  principles  with 
rich  and  poor.  We  feel  no  doubt  that  the  additional  revenue  which 
would  thus  be  obtained,  from  patients  and  from  the  relations  legally 
liable  for  their  maintenance — even  after  exempting  all  those  who  were 
not  of  sufficient  ability  to  contribute — would  be  very  large,  and  would 
more  than  cover  the  entire  expense  of  the  Registrar  and  his  estab- 
lishment. 

The  existence  of  such  an  officer  would,  if  it  were  desired,  enable 
effective  measures  to  be  taken  to  stop  what  is  called  "  hospital  abuse." 
It  is  complained  that,  among  the  crowds  of  patients  of  the  voluntary 
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hospitals  and  dispensaries  of  the  Metropolis,  and  of  some  other  large 
towns,  there  are  many  persons  well  able  to  pay  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  treatment  or  maintenance  that  they  are  obtaining  from  the 
benefactions  of  the  charitable.  The  hospitals,  absorbed  in  the  desire  to 
treat  cases,  especially  those  that  are  instructive  or  interesting,  and  without 
any  effective  machinery  for  ascertaining  the  resources  of  their  patients, 
have  hitherto  failed  to  cope  with  this  problem.  If  the  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  chose  to  make  it  a  rule  that  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
persons  whom  they  were  benefiting  should  be  forwarded  daily  to  the 
Registrar  of  Public  Assistance,  he  would  be  able,  by  means  of  his  staff  of 
Enquiry  and  Recovery  Officers,  to  discover  their  economic  circumstances. 
He  might  even,  at  the  request  of  the  hospital,  be  authorised  to  present  a 
bill  for  the  whole  or  part  of  the  cost  of  the  treatment,  to  such  persons  as 
might  be  found  to  be  able  to  pay.  Payment  of  this  biil,  under  the  present 
state  of  the  law,  would  be  optional ;  but  we  have  been  informed  by 
trustworthy  witnesses  that  in  many  cases  such  patients  would  willingly 
discharge  their  debt,  if  a  bill  were  sent  in.  It  might  be  a  matter  for 
further  consideration  by  Parliament,  whether  the  practice  of  charge  and 
recovery  for  treatment  in  voluntary  hospitals  and  dispensaries  might  not, 
with  advantage,  be  put  on  the  same  legal  footing  as  treatment  in  the 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  of  the  Local  Authority. 

(d)  Sanction  of  Home  Aliment 

So  far  as  institutional  treatment  is  concerned,  there  would  be  no  harm 
in  letting  all  the  various  Authorities — for  instance,  the  Health  Committee, 
the  Education  Committee,  and  the  Asylums  (or  Mentally-Defectives) 
Committee — -admit,  to  the  several  institutions  in  their  charge,  all  the 
persons  whom  they  deemed  in  need  of  the  particular  treatment  of  these 
institutions,  without  any  other  co-ordinating  machinery  than  that  of  the 
Public  Register  and  the  automatic  recovery  of  the  cost  when  legal  liability 
and  sufficient  ability  were  found  to  exist.  But  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases—at  present  three  out  of  every  four — it  is  not  necessary  or  desirable 
to  incur  the  great  expense  of  institutional  treatment,  especially  as,  in 
many  instances,  the  cases  can  actually  be  more  efficiently  treated  in  their 
own  homes.  To  permit  the  same  freedom  in  the  granting  of  Home 
Aliment  to  all  the  various  committees  of  the  County  or  County  Borough 
Council,  each  one  merely  considering  the  needs  of  the  particular  member 
of  tlie  family— the  child,  the  mother  and  infant,  the  sick  father,  the  aged 
grandmother — might  easily  result,  as  it  frequently  does  at  present,  in  one 
family  obtaining  more  than  the  current  income  of  a  respectable  artisan. 
Nor  will  the  establishment  of  a  common  register  do  more  than  mitigate 
this  evil.  What  is  required  is  that,  before  any  (beyond  temporary) 
public  assistance  is  given  in  the  home,  there  should  be  due  consideration, 
not  merely  of  the  need,  in  respect  of  treatment,  of  any  individual,  but  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  family  as  a  whole.  We  cannot  afford  to  have  the 
Education  Committee  granting  Home  Aliment  for  the  children  of  an 
admirable  widow,  who  is  living  in  an  altogether  insanitary  home  ;  or  the 
Committee  for  the  Mentally-Defectives  deciding,  for  the  sake  of  economy, 
to  pay  for  the  retention  at  home  of  a  feeble-minded  girl  without  regard 
to  the  consequences  to  the  young  children  in  that  home.  And  it  would 
never  do  to  let  all  the  several  Committees  be  granting  Home  Aliment 
without  a  common  standard  of  economic  necessities,  and  due  regard  for 
the  possible  effect  in  subsidising  wages.  The  only  way  to  ensure  that  the 
family  siiall  always  be  regarded  as  a  unit,  and  that  all  the  circumstances 
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— educational,  moral,  sanitary,  and  economic — shall  be  taken  in  due 
proportion  into  account,  is  to  make  each  Committee  submit  its  proposals 
as  to  Home  Aliment  to  an  authority  external  to  tliem  all.  For  this 
purpose,  the  Registrar  of  Public  Assistance,  himself  an  officer  of  the 
County  or  County  Borough  Council,  necessarily  in  constant  communication 
with  every  department  through  his  Public  Register  and  his  proceedings 
for  chai-ge  and  recovery,  equipped  with  his  own  staff  of  income  assessors, 
and  able  to  hear  evidence  from  the  educational  and  sanitary  officials  of 
the  various  treating  Committees,  seems  the  ideal  arbiter.  We  propose, 
therefore,  that  (apart  from  the  provision  for  "  sudden  or  urgent  necessity  ") 
it  should  be  necessary  for  any  Committee  thinking  the  domiciliary 
treatment  of  a  case  desirable,  and  proposing  to  grant  Home  Aliment,  to 
submit  the  case  for  sanction  to  the  Registrar  of  Public  Assistance,  who 
would  be  charged  to  satisf}^  himself  t'uat  the  circumstances  of  the  family 
as  a  whole  warranted  the  grant,  and  that  the  amount  proposed  was  neither 
inadequate  nor  excessive.  If  the  grant  was  sanctioned,  we  propose  that 
the  case  should  come  up  automatically  before  the  Registrar  for  revision 
every  three  months,  or  even  every  month,  whichever  ma}''  be  thought 
preferable.  If  sanction  were  withheld,  it  would  still  be  open  to  the 
Committee  to  admit  the  patient  to  the  appropriate  institution  ;  and  where 
the  need  was  urgent,  it  would  be  their  duty  to  do  so.  But  there  should 
be  an  opportunity  of  appeal,  by  the  Gominittee  responsible  for  treatment, 
against  the  decision  of  the  Registrar ;  an  appeal  which,  in  view  of  the 
importance  of  securing  uniformity  of  practice  throughout  the  kingdom 
with  regard  to  Home  Aliment,  w^e  think  should  lie,  following  the 
successful  precedent  of  the  present  appeal  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  Scotland,  to  a  Central  Department ;  which  (in  order  to  keep 
it  apart  from  Education,  Public  Health,  etc.)  might  conveniently  be  that 
supervising  Local  Finance. 

An  incidental  advantage  of  the  distribution,  among  the  various 
committees  of  the  County  and  County  Borough  Council,  of  the  different 
services  now  aggregated  together  under  the  Destitution  Authorities, 
would  be  that  it  would  thus  enable  m  to  bring  uniformity  and  judicial 
impartiality  into  the  grant  of  what  is  now  called  Outdoor  Relief.  As 
we  have  seen,  it  is  impossible  to  expect  to  get  either  uniformity  or 
impartiality  in  decisions  on  successive  cases,  if  these  decisions  are  arrived 
at,  without  automatic  check  or  guidance,  by  such  a  many -headed  tribunal, 
of  such  mutable  membership,  as  is  presented  by  a  representative  com- 
mittee.* There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  several  committees  of  the 
County  or  County  Borough  Councils,  subject  as  they  would  be,  though 
possibly  to  a  lesser  extent,  to  the  same  influences,  would,  if  they  had  to 

*  *'  The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  story,"  sums  up  a  representative  of  Poor 
Law  administrators  of  the  "strict"  school,  "appears  to  be  that,  as  ever,  Outdoor 
Belief  is  the  crux  ;  so  capable  of  abuse,  so  difficult  of  reguLition.  The  interest  of  so 
many  are  involved  besides  those  of  the  actual  recipent  or  possible  recipient.  The 
relatives,  Iriends,  neighbours,  tradesmen,  landlords,  publicans,  employers,  all  have 
indirect  interests,  apparently,  or  easily  think  they  have,  in  the  distribution  of  Outdoor 
Relief,  while  many  of  them  do  not  consciously  feel  the  burden.  It  cannot  be  abolished 
altoa:ether,  and  there  will  always  be  as  many  hands  stretched  out  for  it  as  adminis- 
trators choose  to  jfill.  And  this  distribution  is,  at  present,  entrusted  to  changing 
sets  of  individuals,  elected  chiefly  by  the  foregoing  persons  (possibly,  even,  in  part, 
composed  of  them),  who  are  exposed  to  the  risk  of  unpopularity  and  loss  of  office 
(with  its  opportunity  of  doing  good)  if  they  put  their  strength  into  resisting  ihe 
natural  temptation  to  be  liberal  at  the  expense  of  others;"  (Evidence  to  the  Com- 
mission, of  Mr.  H.  Gr.  Willink,  Bradfield  Board  of  Guardians,  Appendix  No.  COXI. 
(Pars.  17,  18)  to  Yol.  YII.) 
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perform  exactly  the  sarae  duties  as  a  Board  of  Guardians,  be  able  to 
arrive  at  much  greater  uniformity  or  impartiality  between  case  and  case, 
than  the  members  of  the  Destitution  Authority.  Merely  to  transfer  the 
work  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  a  single  Poor  Law  Committee  of  the 
Town  Council  would,  therefore,  in  this  respect,  produce  no  sufficient 
reform.  Nor  could  the  Outdoor  Relief  be  withdrawn  from  their  juris- 
diction. So  long  as  it  can  be  assumed  that  all  the  members  of  the  same 
family — the  infant,  the  child  of  school  age,  the  sick  adult,  and  the 
helpless  aged  person — will  all  be  treated  by  one  and  the  same  Committee, 
it  will  never  be  practicable  to  withdraw  from  that  Committee  the  duty  of 
considering  all  the  economic  and  other  circumstances  of  the  family  as 
a  whole,  and  the  right  to  decide  according  to  its  own  view  of  what  is 
desirable,  how  much  Outdoor  Relief  should  be  granted.  But  when  the 
services  are  divided  among  several  committees  the  case  is  obviously 
altered.  The  Education  Committee  will  admit  that  it  is  impossible  to 
allow  the  Health  Committee,  the  Mentally-Defectives  Committee  and  the 
Pension  Committee — not  to  mention  the  possible  Local  Committee  for 
Unemployment — all  to  be  giving  Home  Aliment  to  the  different  members 
of  one  and  the  same  family,  without  the  proposals  being  made  subject 
to  some  co-ordinating  control.  Thus,  for  the  first  time  it  will  become 
possible,  whilst  leaving  to  representative  committees,  directly  responsible 
to  the  ratepayers,  the  whole  treatment  of  the  cases,  whether  in  the 
institutions  or  in  the  home,  and  even  the  full  responsiblity  for  proposing 
the  grant  of  Home  Aliment,  to  secure  the  advantage  of  a  judicial  consider- 
ation, case  by  case,  of  the  economic  and  other  circumstances  involved. 

(e)  The  Registrars  Receiving  House  for  Omitted  Cases. 

Under  the  scheme  we  propose,  each  treating  Committee  would  have  its 
own  arrangement  (as,  indeed,  exists  at  present  wherever  the  service  is 
well-organised)  of  Receiving  Homes,  or  Observation  or  Probation  Wards, 
into  which  it  would  take  its  patients,  on  their  way  to  one  or  other  of  its 
institutions.  But  there  are  "  mixed  "  cases,  in  which  several  Committees 
may  be  concerned ;  there  are  the  cases  of  persons  without  known  abode, 
who  have  not  been  discovered  by  the  searching  officers;  there  are  the 
cases  of  persons  found  "  on  the  road "  by  the  police,  or  reported  by 
neighbours  to  be  in  distress  without  the  nature  of  the  distress  being 
ascertained ;  there  may  even  be  cases  in  which  treatment  has  been 
refused,  and  is  alleged  to  have  been  wrongfully  refused,  by  one  or  other 
of  the  Local  Authorities.  Moreover,  if  we  are  to  distribute  the  various 
forms  of  public  assistance  among  three  or  four  specialised  Committees,  it 
will  be  necessary  that  there  should  be,  in  each  district,  one  well-known 
public  office  where  immediate  relief  can  be  obtained,  in  cases  of  sudden 
or  urgent  necessity,  or  when  it  is  not  known  to  which  Department 
application  for  treatment  should  properly  be  made.  We  propose,  there- 
fore, that  there  should  be  in  each  district,  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  Registrar,  a  small  and  strictly  temporary  Receiving  House,  which 
might  often  be  combined  with  some  other  public  office,  and  which  should 
be  always  open. 

The  number  and  extent  of  such  Receiving  Houses  would  naturally 
differ  from  county  to  county.  It  should  be  rigidly  insisted  on  that  no 
person  should  be  allowed  to  stay  in  them  for  more  than  the  few  days 
required  for  the  adjudication  of  his  case.  In  London  and  other  populous 
places  each  Receiving  House  would  have  to  be  sufficient  to  accommodate 
all  the  cases  coming  in  during,  say,  one  week.    In  rural  counties  the 
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number  would  be  governed  more  by  geographical  considerations.  But 
with  a  complete  use  of  telegraph  and  telephone  and  a  motor  ambulance,  it 
is  suggested  that  very  few  Receiving  Houses  would  be  needed.  With 
every  police-station,  every  medical  practitioner,  and  every  county  officer 
in  telephonic  communication — presently,  we  may  assume,  with  every 
village  post  office  on  the  telegraph,  if  not  even  on  the  telephone — and 
with  a  motor  ambulance  at  call  that  would  take  a  person  ^0  miles  in  an 
hour — the  area  that  might  be  effectively  served  by  a  centrally-placed 
Receiving  House  in  a  rural  district  might  be  (even  assuming  only  a 
30  miles  radius)  as  much  as  2,800  square  miles,  which  is  much  larger  than 
most  counties.*  V/ith  the  general  specialising  of  institutions,  it  would  be 
possible  to  set  aside  some  of  the  smaller  Workhouses  as  Receiving  Houses. 

It  would  be  part  of  the  function  of  the  Registrar,  on  his  daily  or 
weekly  visit  to  each  part  of  his  district,  to  "deliver"  the  local  Receiving 
House  of  all  the  persons  who  had  drifted  in  there  since  his  last  visit, 
allocating  them,  and  directing  their  conveyance,  to  the  Receiving  Depart- 
ments of  the  institutions  appropriate  to  their  state.  It  would  be 
obligatory  that  the  Registrar's  instructions  in  this  respect  should  be 
obeyed ;  but  the  Committee's  concerned  would  be  free  to  bring  the  cases 
before  him  at  a  subsequent  sitting  and  to  show  cause  wh}'-  they  should  be 
transferred  to  the  care  of  some  other  Committee,  or  placed  on  Home 
Aliment,  or  summarily  discharged  as  not  needing  treatment. 

(f)  The  Registrar  as  National  Pension  Officer. 

We  think  that  the  Registrar  of  Public  Assistance — associated  as  he 
would  be  with  all  forms  of  public  service,  those  enjoyed  by  persons  in  easy 
circumstances  as  well  as  those  taken  advantage  of  only  by  the  poor — 
would  be  an  ideal  officer  to  adjudicate,  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Government,  on  applications  for  Old-Age  Pensions.  He  would  have  at 
his  command  his  own  permanent  staff  of  Inquiry  and  Recovery  Officers, 
who  would  possess  an  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the  economic  circumstances 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  families  of  the  district.  After  the  first  award 
of  pensions  has  been  made  in  1909,  the  number  of  applications  to  be  dealt 
with  annually  will  be  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  numbers  oF  that  year ; 
and,  spread  as  they  will  be  over  the  whole  twelve  months,  will  be 
insufficient  to  occupy  the  whole  time  of  even  one  officer  in  each  locality 
Nevertheless,  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  all  concerned  not  to  have 
Pension  Officers  available  in  each  locality.  We  cannot  help  suggesting 
that  there  would  be  positive  advantages  in  making  the  Registrar  of 
Public  Assistance  act  also  as  National  Pension  Officer,  and  in  placing  the 
Local  Pension  Committee — at  any  rate  in  respect  of  the  Local  Pensions 
which  we  propose  that  it  should  grant — in  the  same  sort  of  relation  to 
him  as  the  Local  Education  Committee  and  the  Local  Healtii  Committee 
will  be  when  they  propose  to  grant  Home  Aliment  as  an  adjunct  of  their 
domiciliary  treatment. 

{gY  The  Status  of  the  Registrar. 

We  propose  that  the  Registrar  of  Public  Assistance  should  be  an 
officer  of  high  status  and  practical  permanence  of  tenure.    We  would 

*  We  ai  e  impressed  by  the  extreme  slowness  and  reluctance  that  has  hitherto  been 
displayed  by  Local  Authorities  in  making  use  of  the  telegraph,  the  telephone  and  the 
motor-car.  We  believe  that  very  great  economy  could  be  effected,  much  unnecessary 
building  saved,  and  increased  efficiency  secured,  if  all  institutions,  public  offices,  and 
doctors',  nurses'  and  policemen's  residences  were  always  connected  by  telephone ; 
and  if  aU  institutions  and  all  Inspectors  and  Public  Medical  Officers  made  full  use  of 
motor-cars. 
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leave  the  appointment  freely  in  the  hands  of  the  County  and  County 
Borough  Councils,  relying  on  their  choosing  officers  of  tried  experience  in 
administration  (especially  in  connection  with  the  Poor  Law),  and 
preferably  of  some  kind  of  legal  training.  As  it  is  essential  that  the 
Hegistrar  should  be  entirely  independent  of  the  Committees  concerned 
with  the  grant  of  Home  Aliment,  we  propose  that  he  and  his  staff,  and  his 
Receiving  House,  should  be  placed  under  the  General  Purposes  Committee 
of  the  County  or  County  Borough  Council.  If  the  Registrar  were  made 
use  of,  as  we  suggest,  by  the  National  Government,  as  the  adjudicator  of 
claims  to  Old- Age  Pensions,  this  would  have  the  great  advantage  of 
enabling  the  Treasury  to  contribute  a  portion  of  the  salary  and  expenses 
of  his  office ;  an  arrangement  which,  whilst  affording  some  financial  relief 
to  the  County  and  County  Borough  Councils,  would,  of  course,  entail  the 
concurrence  of  the  Treasury  in  the  appointment  and  dismissal,  and  thus 
secure,  in  the  least  invidious  manner,  that  practical  security  of  tenure 
which  seems  desirable. 

(c)  Conditions  of  Eligibility  for  Public  Assistance. 

In  describing  the  overlapping  and  confusion  of  spheres  between  the 
Destitution  Authority  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Local  Health  Authority, 
the  Local  Lunacy  Authority,  the  Local  Education  Authority,  the  Local 
Police  Authority,  the  Local  Pension  Authority,  and  the  Local  Unemployed 
Authority  on  the  other,  we  found  the  position  obscured  by  two  rival  and 
inconsistent  conceptions — not  explicitly  stated  or  clearly  realised — of  what 
exactly  constituted  "  destitution,"  or  the  condition  in  respect  of  which  the 
public  assistance  was  rendered.  Under  the  Poor  Law,  whether  in  England 
or  Wales,  Scotland  or  Ireland,  no  one,  it  is  asserted,  can  be  relieved  who  is 
not  in  a  state  of  destitution,  and  this  term  has  a  technical  meaning, 
'  Destitution,"  as  we  were  authoritatively  informed,  "  when  used  to  describe 
the  condition  of  a  person  as  a  subject  for  relief,  implies  that  he  is  for  the 
time  'being  without  material  resources  (1)  directly  available  and  (2) 
appropriate  for  satisfying  his  physical  needs  (a)  whether  actually  existing 
or  (6)  likety  to  arise  immediately.  By  physical  needs  in  this  definition 
are  meant  such  needs  as  must  be  satisfied  (1)  in  order  to  maintain  life  or 
(2)  in  order  to  obviate,  mitigate  or  remove  causes  endangering  life,  or 
likely  to  endanger  life,  or  impair  health,  or  bodily  fitness  for  self-support."* 
It  will  be  seen  that,  to  the  Destitution  Authority,  it  is  not  the  actual 
mental  or  physical  condition  of  the  patient,  but  the  absence  of  material 
resources,  that  is  the  governing  consideration.  Thus,  if  a  child  is,  in  fact, 
suffering  in  health,  or  is  even  in  danger  of  death,  from  lack  of  food, 
clothing  or  medical  attendance,  or  from  a  total  absence  of  home  care,  but 
the  responsible  parent,  being  present,  has  himself  £2  a  week  coming  in,  and 
food  actually  in  the  house,  the  Destitution  Authority  cannot  legally  relieve 
the  child.  There  is  no  lack  of  the  necessary  "  material  resources,"  and 
therefore  in  the  Poor  Law  sense,  the  child  is  not  destitute.f  Similarly, 
the  Destitution  Authorities  are  advised  that  they  can  take  no  action  in 

*  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  973  (Mr.  Adrian). 

t  This  is  fonnd  to  be  the  case  in  practice,  as  it  is  also  in  law.  "  The  position  of 
the  Guardians,"  explained  Sir  Charles  Elliott,  *'  is  different  from  that  of  the  School 
Authorities.  They  [the  Guardians]  look  for  destitution,  the  Eelief  Committee  [of 
the  Education  Authority]  look  for  insuflScient  feeding.  Hence  it  may  often  happen 
that  Guardians  or  Eelief  Committees  may  differ  as  to  whether  a  case  of  want  is 
genuine."  (Eeport  of  House  of  Commons  Committee  on  Education  (Provision  of  Meals) 
Bill,  1906,  Q.  194.) 
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cases  of  disease,  so  long  as  the  disease  has  not  as  yet  interfered  with  a 
man's  earning  his  livelihood,  and  so  long,  in  fact,  as  he  has  money  in  the 
house.  It  is  even  doubtful  whether  a  Board  of  Guardians  can  lawfully 
intervene  when  a  miserly  and  half-imbecile  old  woman  is  lyino^  alone  in 
her  cottao^e,  in  a  state  of  filth,  disease  and  neglect  likely  to  lead  to  early 
death,  and  yet,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Relieving  Officer,  has  a  bag  of  gold 
under  her  bed,  and  bread  in  the  house.*  There  is  no  absence  of  material 
resources,  and  therefore,  in  the  Poor  Law  sense,  no  destitution.  And,  as 
our  analysis  of  the  By-laws  and  practice  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  shows, 
it  is  held  not  to  be  necessary  that  these  economic  resources  should  belong 
to  the  applicant,  if  he  has,  in  fact,  access  to  them.  "  Destitution,"  states  the 
Clerk  of  Dudley  Union,  "  is  always  a  question  of  fact,  and  the  Guardians 
are  bound  to  take  into  consideration  all  sources  of  income  or  assistance 
which  affect  the  applicant."-|- 

There  are  two  remarkable  statutory  exceptions,  which,  by  their  very 
existence,  confirm  this  accepted  interpretation  of  "  destitution  "  under  the 
Poor  Law.  In  the  case  of  the  lunatic,  the  Relieving  Officer  intervenes 
whether  or  not  there  are  material  resources.  But  this  action  of  the  Poor 
Law  Authorities  required  special  legislation.  Similarly,  when  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  give  Poor  Belief  to  members  of  Friendly  Societies,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  possessed  definite  incomes,  it  required  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  Thus,  in  the  absence  of  special  legislation,  the  view  taken  is 
that  Poor  Relief  is  only  for  those  who  are  pecuniarily  destitute.  This 
view  it  is,  whether  or  not  legally  correct,  which  has  dominated  the 
Destitution  Authorities,  and  coloured  all  their  activities. 

Very  different  is  the  standpoint  of  the  other  authorities.  Under  the 
various  statutes  which  the  Local  Education  Authority,  the  Local  Health 
Authority,  and  even  the  Local  Unemployment  Authority  carry  out,  the 
condition  which  sets  them  in  motion  is  not  destitution  in  the  sense  of 
the  absence  of  material  resources,  but  the  existence  in  the  person  dealt 
with  of  conditions  which,  without  the  intervention  of  the  public 
Authority,  would  produce  consequences  inimical  to  the  common  weal. 
This  we  must  designate,  for  lack  of  a  better  term,  "  personal  destitution  " 
or  "  physiological  destitution."  The  necessary  conditions  may  or  may  not 
co-exist  with  the  presence  of  material  resources — a  consideration  which 
may  affect  the  pecuniary  charge  to  be  made  in  return  for  the  services  of 
the  public  Authority,  but  not  the  rendering  of  the  services  themselves. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  a  child  found  destitute  of  education,  of  a  pei'son 
suffering  from  small-pox  destitute  of  proper  treatment  and  facilities  for 
isolation,  of  a  boy  running  wild  in  low  company,  destitute  of  proper 
parental  control,  the  presence  or  absence  of  material  resources  is  wholly 
irrelevant  to  the  rendering  of  the  appropriate  service.  Moreover,  these 
specialised  Local  Authoiities  are  not  required  to  wait,  and  do  not  in 
practice  wait,  until  the  injury  to  the  community  has  actually  begun. 
Thus,  the  School  Attendance  Officer  registers  the  child  long  before  it 
actually  attains  school  age,  and  advises  the  mother  which  school  it  should 
presently  attend,  so  that  there  may  never  be  any  ^'  personal  destitution  " 

I  beheve,"  deposed  a  witness,  "  it  is  really  correct,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Mackenzie 
in  his  *  Poor  Law  Guardian '  that,  as  the  lavr  lays  down,  an  applicant  must  be  really 
destitute  of  means  from  his  own  resources  to  obtain  food,  raiment,  and  shell.er  [and]  in 
want  of  all  three  for  his  immediate  necessities  ;  and  that  unless  he  is  so  destitute,  the 
Authorities  cannot  interfere."  (Eeport  of  Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor,  1895, 
Q.  5788.) 

f  "  Principles  which  should  govern  the  Granting  of  Out-relief  "  by  G.  W.  Coster,  1904. 
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in  respect  of  this  service.  The  Health  Visitor  counsels  the  mother,  and 
even  tenders  municipal  milk,  before  the  infant  is  ill,  deliberately  in  order 
that  it  may  not  become  ill.  The  Medical  Officer  isolates  "  contacts," 
though  they  are  not  ill,  and  though  there  is  no  known  contagion,  merely 
out  of  precaution.  But  Boards  of  Guardians  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Wales,  and  Parish  Councils  in  Scotland,  take  the  view  that  they  have  no 
power  to  intervene  until  the  state  of  destitution — however  broadly  they 
may  choose  to  interpret  this  term — has  been  actually  entered  upon.  "  It 
is  certainly  not  the  duty  of  the  Guardians  to  anticipate  it."  * 

This  contradiction  between  the  two  versions  of  the  conditions  of 
eligibility  for  Public  Assistance  has  a  large'  share  in  producing  the 
confusion  and  overlapping  that  we  have  described.  Moreover,  a  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  exact  contrast  has,  we  think  on  both  sides,  stood  in 
the  way  of  a  proper  exercise  of  the  powers  of  Charge  and  Recovery.  We 
think  it  important  that  this  confusion  of  thought  should  be  cleared  up. 
It  is  essential  for  the  attainment  of  the  very  objects  for  which  the  several 
''treating"  Authorities  are  constituted,  that  they  should  continue  to 
adopt,  so  far  as  their  treatment  is  concerned,  the  definition  that  we  have 
designated  "personal  "  or  "  physiological  "  destitution.  These  Authorities 
must,  in  order  to  prevent  injury  to  the  community,  take  action  whether 
or  not  there  are  material  resources.  We  propose  that  they  shall  act  on 
the  same  principles  in  the  enlarged  sphere  that  we  assign  to  them.  We 
consider  that  it  is  the  maintenance  of  the  contrary  view  by  the  Destitution 
Authorities — the  insistence  on  pecuniary  destitution — which  has  excluded 
them  from  the  whole  domain  of  preventive  work,  and  has  given  to  their 
operations,  humane  and  philanthropic  though  they  are,  their  characteristic 
barrenness.  On  the  other  hand,  after  the  appropriate  service  has  been 
rendered  to  the  person  in  need  of  it,  the  question  may  quite  properly  be 
raised  whether  a  Special  Assessment  ought  not  to  be  made  upon  him  in 
repayment  of  the  cost.  At  this  point  what  is  relevant  is  not  whether 
he  needs  the  service  ("  personal "  or  "  physiological "  destitution) ;  but 
whether  he  or  any  one  responsible  for  him  has  sufficient  means  to 
warrant  a  charge  being  made  upon  him.  In  our  chapter  on  "  Charge 
and  Recovery  "  we  have  described  the  chaos  into  which  this  realm  has 
fallen.  It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  Scheme  of  Reform  that  we 
advocate  that  under  it  the  "  treating  "  Authority — acting  on  what  we 
have  called  personal "  or  "  physiological "  destitution — is  entirely 
divorced  from  the  official  machinery  for  Charge  and  Recovery,  the 
Registrar  of  Public  Assistance  acting  according  to  "  pecuniary  destitution," 
at  whatever  level  of  means  Parliament  may  decide. t 

*  "Principles  which  should  govern  the  Granting  of  Oat-relief,"  by  G-.  W.  Coster, 
1904. 

t  This  discrimination  between  the  two  senses  of  destitution,  or  need  for  public 
assistance,  solves  various  problems  -wbich  the  Destitution  Authorities  find  difficult. 
A  person  having  no  pecuniary  resources  whatever  is  living  in  a  family — perhaps  with 
a,  son-in-law  or  a  brother,  having  no  legal  liability  to  maintain  him— the  income  of 
which,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  whole  household  .-  is  he,  or  is 
he  not,  a  fit  subject  for  Outdoor  Belief  ?  Many  Boards  of  Gruardians  refuse  relief, 
or,  at  any  rate,  refuse  Outdoor  Belief.  We  think  that  in  such  a  case  the  question 
is  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  applicant  is  actually  in  lack  of  food,  clothing, 
warmth,  medical  attendance,  or  lodging.  If  not,  there  is  no  ground  for  public 
assistance.  If  he  is  actually  sufi'ering  from  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  according 
to  the  normal  standard  of  the  time,  or  in  imminent  danger  of  so  sufi^ering,  the  Local 
Authority  concerned  must  intervene  and  relieve  him  in  the  most  suitable  manner. 
This  would  plainly  not  be  to  grant  home  aliment,  in  a  household  where,  though 
material  resources  had  been  ample,  the  applicant  had  been  allowed  to  sufier.  The 
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We  pass  now  to  the  question  of  the  degree  of  need — that  is,  of 
"  personal  "  or  "  physiological  "  destitution — which  should  set  the  several 
treating "  Authorities  in  motion.  The  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  informed  us  that  a  person  was  entitled  to  have  satis- 
fied, at  the  expense  of  the  Poor  Rate,  if  he  was  without  the  means  of 
satisfying  them,  "  such  needs  as  must  be  satisfied  (i.)  in  order  to  maintain 
life  or  (ii.)  in  order  to  obviate,  mitigate  or  remove  causes  endangering  life 
or  likely  to  endanger  life  or  impair  health  or  bodily  fitness  for  self- 
support."*  This  would  seem  to  entitle  an  artisan  or  small  shopkeeper, 
able  to  maintain  himself  and  his  family,  but  needing^  to  save  his  life,  an 
expensive  surgical  operation,  not  merely  to  have  this  perform.ed  at  the 
expense  of  the  Poor  Law,  but  even  to  have  provided  for  him  whatever 
was  necessary — expensive  treatment,  mechanical  appliances,  and  main- 
tenance in  convalescence  — to  restore  his  bodily  fitness  for  self-support." 
It  is  clear  that  the  Local  Government  Board's  definition  would  involve  a 
great  increase  in  Poor  Law  expenditure  in  respect  of  specialised  hospitals, 
convalescent  homes  and  "  medical  extras."  We  are  disinclined  to  go  as 
far  in  the  provision  of  Public  Assistance  as  is  involved  in  Mr.  Adrian's 
words.  We  accept  as  a  better  working  definition  of  the  conditions  under 
which  Public  Assistance  should  be  granted  that  given  by  the  Royal 
Commissioners  on  the  Aged  Poor,  when  they  said  that  "  Destitution 
might  be  taken  in  practice  to  mean  a  want  of  the  reasonable  necessaries 
of  life,  such  as  food,  lodging,  warmth,  clothing,  and  medical  attendance 
according  to  the  normal  standard  of  the  times."f  The  "  norm.al  standard 
of  the  times  "  implies  a  changing  standard,  increasing  with  the  customary 
expenditure  of  the  ordinary  man.  This  is  a  less  alarming  proposition,  and 
one  well  within  our  means.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  find  that  the 
expenditure  on  sanitation,  education,  &c.,  even  keeps  pace  with  the  rise  in 
personal  incomes  ;  still  less  does  the  total  of  all  forms  of  Public  Assistance 
keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  public  revenue  of  the  country.  Our 
whole  expenditure  on  the  poor,  great  as  it  is,  bears  a  much  smaller  pro- 
portion to  the  aggregate  revenue  of  the  nation  than  it  did  a  century  ago. 

(d)  Disfranchisement. 

It  is,  we  think,  one  of  the  advantages  of  our  Scheme  of  Reform,  that 
with  the  break-up  of  the  Poor  I^aw  and  the  abolition  of  Poor  Relief,  the 

applicant  must  be  rescued  from  such  inhuman  surroundings,  and  either  placed  in 
a  suitable  institution,  or  "  boarded-out  "  with  other  friends.  The  case  would  be 
different  if  the  son-in  law  or  brothei",  not  having  enough  to  support  the  applicant, 
had  come  forward  in  the  first  instance,  explaining  his  pecuniary  position,  and  offering 
to  a.fford  lodging,  etc.,  if  home  aliment  were  allowed.  The  Registrar  of  Public 
Assistance  would  t^en  have  to  satisfy  himself :  (a)  That  there  was  no  liability  to 
maintain  the  applicant  that  he  could  enforce  against  any  relation;  and  (&)  that  the 
proposed  home  was  a  suitable  one.  On  the  latter  point  he  would  need  to  be  satisfied, 
not  that  the  family  income  was  small  enough  to  warrant  homo  aliment,  for  if  there 
is  no  liability  to  maintain,  the  resources  of  other  people  do  not  concern  him  ;  but 
that  the  family  income  was  large  enough  to  ensure  that  the  home  aliment  will  not  be 
diverted  from  the  person  to  whom  it  was  granted. 

Similar  discrimination  between  the  two  meanings  of  destitution  clears  up  the 
problem  of  whether  the  child  found  hungry  at  school  should  be  fed,  if  the  parents 
have  means  ;  or  whether  the  sick  man,  who  could  afford  to  pay,  should  be  admitted 
to  a  public  hospital,  or  provided  with  domiciliary  medical  treatment,  if  this  is  the 
best  way  of  cQring  him.  The  **  treating  "  Authority  has  to  consider  only  whether 
the  treatment  is  necessary.  It  will  be  for  the  llegistrar  of  Public  Assistance  to 
consider  whether  the  pecuniary  resources  disclosed  do  not  warrant  charge  and 
recovery  of  some,  or  the  whole  of  the  cost. 

*  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  973. 

t  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor,  1895,  p.  xlvi. 
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whole  apparatus  of  electoral  disfranchisement,*  of  persons  who  have  the 
residential  qualifications  for  the  franchise,  will  fall  to  the  ground.  We 
can  see  no  practical  advantage  in  disfranchising  a  person  because  he  has 
received  the  treatment  which  Parliament  has  provided  for  his  case.  The 
evidence  goes  to  show  that,  so  far  as  disfranchisement  has  any  effect  at 
all,  it  is  a  "  Test  "  of  the  very  worst  kind  ;  deterring  the  good  and  self- 
respecting,  and  in  no  way  influencing  the  willing  parasite.  Moreover,  the 
present  position  is  so  illogical  that  it  could  not,  in  our  opinion,  anyhow, 
have  been  maintained.  There  is  no  disfranchisement  for  the  person  con- 
victed of  crime  even  of  the  most  shameful  kind.  There  is  even,  contrary 
to  the  common  opinion,  nothing  to  prevent  a  pauper  voting  if  he  is  on 
the  electoral  register ;  and  many  of  them  a;Ctually  do  vote.  Moreover, 
although  the  Statute  does  forbid  paupers  in  England  and  Wales  to 
vote  at  an  election  of  Guardians,  no  means  are  usually  taken  to  prevent 
those  paupers  who  happen  to  be  on  the  electoral  register  from  exercising 
their  franchise  at  an  election  of  Guardians ;  and  there  is  nothing  on  the 
face  of  the  register  to  hinder  their  votes  being  received.  What  does 
happen  is  that,  once  a  year,  when  the  register  is  being  revised,  those 
persons  (usually  men  only)  whom  the  Clerk  to  the  Guardians  reports  as 
having  received  Poor  Relief  (other  than  Medical  Relief)  at  any  time  during 
the  preceding  twelve  months  are  struck  off,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
cause  or  occasion,  or  the  momentary  character  of  the  destitution  to  which 
they  were  reduced.  This  does  not  prevent  them  from  voting,  although 
they  are  paupers,  during  the  two  or  three  months  that  the  old  register 
remains  in  force ;  and  it  does  prevent  them  from  voting,  even  if  they 
have  long  since  ceased  to  be  paupers,  during  the  ensuing  twelve  months 
that  the  new  register  will  be  in  force.  In  strict  law  the  disqualification  is 
absolute,  even  if  the  whole  cost  of  the  relief  be  immediately  repaid ;  and 
even  if  the  pauperism  be  actually  forced  on  the  elector  by  law,  as  when  a 
dependent  is,  by  magistrate's  orders,  compulsorily  removed  to  the  County 
Lunatic  Asylum.  On  the  other  hand.  Medical  Relief  only  does  not 
disqualify,  and  Revising  Barristers  difier  from  place  to  place,  how  far 
treatment  and  maintenance  in  the  sick  ward  of  the  Workhouse,  or  the 
Poor  Law  Infirmary,  is  merely  Medical  Relief.  Where  the  patient  is  sent 
by  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  the  Municipal  B.'ospital,  or  to  a  voluntary 
institution,  he  may  or  may  not  find  his  name  struck  ofi"  the  register 
according  to  the  form  in  which  the  Board  of  Guardians  takes  the  cost  of 
his  treatment  out  of  the  Poor  Rate.  If  he  is  paid  for  at  so  much  per 
case  per  week,  he  will  lose  his  vote,  because  this  is  (by  Local  Government 
Board  instructions)  entered  as  Outdoor  Relief !  If  (as  is  more  usual)  he 
is  paid  for  in  a  lump  sum,  he  will  not  lose  his  vote.  Nor  wilJ  he  be  dis- 
qualified (even  for  voting  for  the  Home  Secretary  who  has  let  him  out  of 
gaol !)  if  he  has  been  maintained  in  prison  at  His  Majesty's  expense  ;  and 
if  he  is  a  freeholder  or  a  University  graduate,  he  will  not  even  lose  his 
qualification  for  next  year's  register  by  his  enforced  residence  in  prison. 
Nor  will  he  be  disqualified  (even  for  voting  for  the  Town  Council  which 
provides  his  relief)  if  he  is  admitted  to  the  Municipal  Hospital  by  the 


*  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  2448,  2863-6,  3224,  6962,  14015,  1858  U  4, 
24760  (Par.  9),  25226-8,  25476-8.  25880,  27306,  27840,  29542-6,  29843  (Par.  22), 
29898-900,  30033-4,  34162-3,  37352,  40085  (Par.  39),  40310  (Par.  60),  41761  (Par.  36), 
41864-5,  41862,  42781  (Par.  14),  42929,  44516  (Par.  21),  50973,  61098,  52840  (Par.  24), 
68238  (Par.  8),  69926  (Par.  23),  70035-6, 71172  (Par.  15).  71281, 73580-2,  77468  (Par.  3), 
and  Appendices  Nos.  LYIII.,  XO.,  OY.,  OXIII.,  OXX.,  OXXIY.,  and  OXLIX.  to 
Yol.  lY. 
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Medical  Officer  of  Health,  or  given  relief  under  the  Unemployed  Work- 
men Act ;  or  if  his  eldest  son  is  maintained  in  a  Reformatory  School,  his 
younger  son  in  an  Industrial  School,  and  his  feeble-minded  daughter  in 
a  Custodial  Home,  or  if  his  infant  gets  milk  at  the  Municipal  Milk 
Dispensary,  or  if  his  other  children  are  medically  treated  and  provided 
with  spectacles  out  of  the  Education  Rate ;  or  even  if  they  are  regularly 
fed  at  school.  The  absurdities  of  the  present  position  are,  indeed,  so  gross 
that  no  ]Minister  of  the  Crown  would  think  of  proposing,  and  no  House 
of  Commons  would  dream  of  entertaining  their  explicit  re-enactment. 

(e)  The  Sphere  of  Voluntary  Agencies. 

It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  distribution  of  the  various 
services  at  present  aggregated  together  under  the  name  of  Poor  Law  that 
it  affords  the  opportunity  for  initiating  a  really  systematic  use  of 
voluntary  agencies  and  personal  service,  to  give  to  the  public  assistance 
that  touch  of  friendly  sympathy  which  may  be  more  helpful  than  mere 
maintenance  at  the  public  expense,  and  to  deal  with  cases  in  which 
voluntary  administration  may  result  in  more  effective  treatment  than 
can  be  given  by  public  authorities  exclusively.  It  is  a  drawback  of  the 
Destitution  Authority,  which  increases  with  its  hypertrophy,  that  it  is 
constantly  becoming  the  rival  of  these  voluntary  agencies.  Relief  Com- 
mittees have  never  known  how  to  use  volunteer  helpers,  and  they  seem 
even  to  look  upon  philanthropic  institutions  as  interlopers,  because  they 
are  not  managed  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  itself.* 

We  think  that  it  should  be  a  cardinal  principle  of  public  administration 
that  the  utmost  use  should,  under  proper  conditions,  be  made  of  voluntary 
agencies  and  of  the  personal  service  of  both  men  and  women  of  good  will. 
But  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  essential  that  the  proper  sphere  of  this  voluntary 
effort  should  be  clearly  understood.  In  the  delimitation  of  this  sphere, 
a  great  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  the  use  of  voluntary  agencies 
in  the  visitation  of  the  homes  of  the  poor,  and  the  use  of  these  agencies 
in  the  establishment  and  management  of  institutions.  In  the  one  case 
there  should  be  absolutely  no  finding  of  money.  In  the  other  case,  the 
more  private  money  the  better. 

With  regard  to  the  whole  range  of  charitable  work  in  connection  with 
the  home  life  of  the  poor,  there  is,  in  our  judgment,  nothing  more 
disastrous,  alike  to  the  character  of  the  poor  and  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  service  of  public  assistance  which  is  at  their  disposal,  than  the 
alms  dispensed  by  well-meaning  persons  in  the  mere  relief  of  distress. 
This  distribution  of  indiscriminate,  unconditional  and  inadequate  doles 
is  none  the  less  harmful  when  it  is  an  adjunct  of  quite  kindly  meant 
"  district  visiting,"  the  official  ministrations  of  religion  or  the  treatment 
meted  out  by  a  medical  mission."  Even  when  such  gifts  are  discreetty 
dispensed  by  the  most  careful  visitor,  they  have  the  drawback  of  being 

*  This  disincUnafcion  is,  to  a  large  extent,  dae  to  the  feeling — under  the  circum- 
stances not  altogether  unjustifiable — that  the  members  of  the  Destitution  Authority 
and  the  Destitution  Officers  have  not,  and  cannot  have,  any  adequate  means  of 
forming  a  right  opinion  of  the  quality  of  such  specialised  institutions  as  schools, 
maternity  hospitals  and  Rescue  Homes.  The  General  Inspectors  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  naturally  feel  the  same  doubt  as  to  their  qualifications  to  judge 
of  the  value  of  the  education  or  medical  treatment  afforded.  These  disabilities 
would  not  be  felt  by  specialised  committees,  dealing  day  by  day  with  particular 
services  and  advised  by  technical  ofiicers.  The  Local  Education  Committee  of  a 
County  Council  has  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing  on  schools,  or  the  Public  Health 
Committee  of  a  Town  Council  on  the  infantile  mortality  rate  of  a  maternity 
hospital. 
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given  without  knowledge  of  what  the  other  resource;;  of  the  family  may 
be,  without  communication  to  other  agencies  which  may  be  simultaneously 
at  work,  and  without  power  to  insist  on  proper  conditions.  We  are 
definitely  of  opinion  that  no  encouragement  whatever  should  be  given 
to  any  distribution  of  money,  food  or  clothing,  in  the  homes  of  the 
poor  by  any  private  persons  or  charitable  societies  whatsoever.  The 
only  exception  to  this  rule  should  be  a  regular  pension  to  a  particular 
person ;  and  this  ought,  in  all  cases,  to  be  notified  to  the  Registrar  of 
Public  Assistance.  It  is  not  that  we  undervalue  the  utility  of  the 
personal  visits  of  sympathetic  and  helpful  men  or  women.  On  the 
contrary,  we  wish  to  see  much  more  use  made  of  this  devoted  service, 
which  could,  we  think,  be  greatly  augmented,  if  it  were  called  for  by 
public  authorities.  But  this  service  of  visitation,  to  be  effective,  must 
be  definitely  organised,  under  skilled  direction,  in  association  with  a 
special  branch  of  public  administration.*  Such  specialisation  of  home 
visitation  is  the  only  means  of  keeping  at  bay  the  mere  irresponsible 
amateur,  and  of  ensuring  that  the  vohmteer  has  been  sufficiently  in 
earnest  to  undergo  some  sort  of  technical  training.  The  utility  of  such 
a  service  of  specialised  visitation  has  already  been  demonstrated  in  many 
directions.  Thus,  there  are  now  a  thousand  or  two  of  unpaid  Health 
Visitors,  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health. 
Another  example  is  afforded  by  the  members  of  the  Children's  Care 
Committees,  established  in  connection  with  the  public  elementary  schools, 
and  the  analogous  committees  of  the  special  schools  of  the  London 
County  Council.  We  see  no  reason  why  some  such  voluntary  assistance 
should  not  be  organised  in  connection  with  the  Local  Health  Authority 
and  the  Local  Education  Authority  in  every  district.  We  think,  too, 
that  similar  voluntary  assistance  could  be  usefully  employed  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  Local  Pension  Authority  and  the  Local  Authority 
for  the  Mentally  Defective.  Such  a  band  of  volunteer  helpers,  acting 
within  the  frame-work  of  a  specific  municipal  service,  forms,  in  the 
densely  populated  districts  of  the  great  towns,  an  almost  indispensable 
supplement  to  official  activity.  Such  volunteers,  able  to  devote  to  each 
case  as  much  time  as  it  requires,  and  bringing  to  bear  a  wider  experience 
of  everyday  life  than  the  specially  trained  and  hard  worked  official  can 
do,  may  not  only  "  search  out  "  those  who  need  public  assistance,  but 
may  keep  them  constantly  under  observation  before  and  after  the 
treatment  afibrded  at  the  cost  of  the  rates,  and  may  ensure  that  nothing 
is  overlooked  by  which  they  may  effectively  be  helped,  and  that,  when 
restored  to  self-support,  no  relapse  occurs  without  its  being  noted.  It  is, 
however,  we  repeat,  essential  that  such  domiciliary  visitors  should  not 
have  the  distribution  of  money  or  relief  in  the  homes,  whether  this  be 
from  public  or  private  funds,  their  own  or  other  people's. 

*  The  need  for  organisation  of  the  voluntary  lielp  will  not  be  disputed  by  any 
person  of  experience.  "  Voluntary  associations,  if  they  are  to  be  permanent  and  to  do 
the  greatest  good,  require  official  help.  As  soldiers,  volunteers  are  useful  on  the  lines 
of  communication,  but  regulars  are  required  for  the  fighting ;  and  similarly  in  this 
social  warfare  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  trained  Health  Visitors.  This  will  be 
essential  to  the  success  of  any  scheme  that  may  be  adopted,  for  ifc  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  once  a  beginning  has  been  made,  it  will  be*  necessary  to  continue 
the  work  day  after  day  without  intermission,  and  no  matter  what  the  conditions 
of  the  weather.  Indeed,  very  frequently  in  cold,  inclement  seasons,  when  the 
volunteer  worker  might  not  feel  called  on  to  risk  her  health  for  the  sake  of  others, 
conditions  will  be  discovered  probably  with  respect  to  the  care  of  the  infant  which 
might  pass  unnoticed  in  fine  weather."  (Report  on  the  Prevention  of  Infantile 
Mortality,  by  Alfred  E.  Harris  (Medical  Officer  of  Health,  IsHngton),  1907,  p.  33.) 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  is  still  enormous  scope  for  beneficent  gifts 
of  money,  to  be  administered  under  voluntary  management.    There  are 
many  kinds  of  institutional  treatment  which  the  various  public  Authorities 
are  not  likely  themselves  to  initiate ;  and  there  are  others  that  they  are 
almost  debarred  from  conducting.    There  is  room  for  many  pioneer 
experiments  in  the  treatment  of  every  type  of  distressed  p.erson.  The 
whole  tendency  of  modern  applied  science  is  to  subdivision  and  the 
breakiog-up  of  old  categories  into  newer  specialisations.    We  cannot 
expect  our  County  and  County  Boroagh  Councillors  to  launch  out  into 
experiments  of  this  kind.    Such  private  experiments  in  Industrial  and 
Reformatory  Schools,  Technical   Institutes,   Farm   Colonies,  Inebriate 
Retreats,  Rescue  Homes,  and  what  not,  have  alreridy  greatly  advanced  the 
technique  of  these  services.    In  this  field  of  initiating  and  developing  new 
institutional  treatment — whether  it  be  the  provision  of  perfect  alms- 
houses for  the  aged;  or  the  establishment  of  vacation  schools  or  open-air 
schools  for  the  children;  whether  it  be  the  enveloping  of  the  morally 
infirm,  or  of  those  who  have  fallen,  in  a  regenerating  atmosphere  of 
religion  and  love,  or  some  subtle  combination  of  physical  regimen  jind 
mental  stimulus  for  the  town-bred  "  hooligan   — very  large  sums  of 
money  can  be  advantageously  used,  and  are,  in  fact,  urgently  needed. 
And  not  the  financing  alone,  but  also  the  management  of  such  institutions 
afibrds  a  sphere  for  unofiicial  work.    Just  as  no  public  Authority  can 
hazard  the  ratepayers'  money  in  tliese  experimental  institutions,  so  no 
public  Authority  can  assume  responsibility  for  the  desirable  unconven- 
tionality  of  their  daily  administration.    We  should  wish  to  see  the  several 
Committees  of  the  County  and  County  Borough  Councils  make  full  use  of 
these  voluntary  institutions,  entrusting  to  their  care  the  special  types  of 
cases  for  which  they  afford  appropriate  treatment.    But  in  this  use  there 
should  be  invariably  two  conditions,    Any  voluntary  institution  receiving 
patients  from  the  Local  Authority  must  place  itself  under  the  regular 
inspection  both  of  that  Local  Authorit}^  and  of  the  National  Department 
having  the  supervision  of  the  particular  service.    And  if  payment  for  the 
treatment  is  required,  even  without  other  subsidy,  the  Local  Authority 
must  be  given  the  opportunity  of  placing  its  own  representatives  on  the 
actual  governing  body  of  the  institution. 

(f)  The  Practical  Application  of  the  Scheme. 

It  is,  of  course,  more  easy  to  devise  a  scheme  of  reform  on  paper,  than  to  be 
sure  that  it  can  be  applied  in  practice.  We  have,  therefoj-e,  individually 
taken  means,  not  only  by  special  investigation,  but  also  by  specific  personal 
inquiry  of  Poor  Law  Guardians  and  County  and  County  Borough  Council- 
lors, of  still  more  experienced  Clerks  to  Boards  of  Guardians,  Masters  of 
Workhouses,  and  Relieving  Officers,  and  of  various  officers  of  County  and 
County  Borough  Councils,  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  what  we  are  proposing 
could  actually  be  put  into  operation,  without  serious  difficulty.  Those 
practically  concerned  in  the  working  of  the  existing  machine,  whom  we  have 
consulted  on  this  point,  have  given  us  very  favourable  opinions.  We  are 
accordingly  convinced  that  what  we  are  proposing  is  practicable  as  well 
as  desirable.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  great  advantage  of  the  scheme  that  it  does 
not  involve  the  creation  of  any  novel  area,  or  the  establishment  of  any 
new  Authority.  In  fact,  in  all  the  County  Boroughs  it  amounts  only  to 
tiie  transfer  of  all  the  powers  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  to  the  Town 
Council ;  though,  instead  of  handing  them  over  en  bloc,  it  provides  for 
their  distribution  among  the  Education,  Health,  Asylums,  Pension  and 
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General  Purposes  Committees  of  that  body,  thereby  greatly  lightening  the 
additional  burden  of  work  to  be  imposed  on  the  Councillors,  whose 
numbers  might,  of  course,  be  increased  if  desired.  As  with  the  duties  of 
education  and  lunacy  at  present,  we  propose  that  all  business  relating  to 
the  several  duties  should  automatically  "  stand  referred  "  to  the  appro- 
priate Committees  for  consideration  and  report,  the  Councils  being  left 
free  to  give  to  their  Committees  as  much  or  as  little  delegated  authority 
as  they  choose  (except  as  to  actually  levying  the  rate  or  raising  money  on 
loan),  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  they  think  ht.  The  troublesome 
re-adjustment  of  areas,  too,  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The 
merging  in  the  County  or  County  Bor()ugh,  of  all  the  Unions  wholly 
within  each  of  them,  would  involve  the  minimum  of  re-adj  ustment  of 
property  and  liabilities.  The  only  alterations  of  area  required  would  be 
in  those  cases  in  which  Unions  at  present  cut  County  or  County  Borough 
boundaries.  These,  which  in  England  and  Wales  are  197  in  number, 
would  be  required  in  any  adoption  of  the  County  as  the  new  area. 

Moreover,  the  scheme  involves  the  minimum  of  expense  for  compensation 
of  dispossessed  officers.  It  would,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  give  to  all 
officers  whose  posts  were  abolished,  the  usual  generous  treatment  that 
Parliament  in  such  cases  accords.  But  many  of  the  Clerks  to  Boards  of 
Guardians  would  make  admirable  Registrars  of  Public  Assistance,  and 
could  be  offered  these  appointments.  The  best  of  the  Masters  of  Work- 
houses could  be  found  places  in  the  various  specialised  institutions 
(including  the  Eeceiving  Houses).  Most  of  the  Relieving  Officers  would 
become  the  Enquiry  and  Recovery  Officers  of  the  Registrars  of  Public 
Assistance.  The  District  Medical  Officers  would  be  simply  made  part  of 
the  unified  Medical  Service  under  the  Local  Health  Committee,  at  their 
existing  emoluments,  etc.  The  existing  Workhouses,  Casual  Wards,  Poor 
Law  schools,  etc.,  would,  of  course,  be  utilised  for  the  various  specialised 
institutions  that  would  be  required,  being  divided  up  among  the  various 
committees  as  might  be  found  most  convenient. 

The  scheme  could  be  applied  gradually.  England  and  Wales,  Scotland 
and  Ireland  could  be  separately  dealt  with.  There  would  be  no  great 
difficulty  in  the  transfer  of  the  administration  from  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  to  the  County  and  County  Borough  Councils  taking  place 
in  one  locality  after  another,  on  "appointed  days"  to  be  fixed  as  the 
arrangements  made  by  the  Executive  Commission  (which  would  in  any 
case  have  to  be  appointed)  were  completed  for  the  particular  localities. 
We  can  even  imagine  the  scheme  being  applied  to  one  service  after 
another;  the  functions  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  with  regard  to  the 
children  or  the  sick  or  the  mentally  defective  being  successively  dealt 
with,  and  the  final  abolition  of  the  Destitution  Authority  being  deferred 
until  the  last  remnant  of  its  duties  could  be  handed  over. 

(i.)  The  Rural  Counties. 

In  the  application  of  the  scheme  to  the  counties  of  England  and 
Wales,  the  only  serious  difficulty  appears  to  be  the  division  of  the  medical 
service  between  the  County  Council  and  the  existing  minor  sanitary 
authorities  (the  Councils  of  Non-County  Boroughs,  Urban  Districts  and 
Rural  Districts)  ;  and  for  this  we  have  offered  specific  suggestions.  The 
establishment  of  the  Registrar  of  Public  Assistance,  visiting  once  a  week 
or  so  every  part  of  the  County — which  should,  we  suggest,  be  divided 
into  districts  at  least  as  small  as  the  present  Unions— would  go  far  to 
relieve  the  members  of  the  County  Council  of  the  most  burdensome  part 
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of  the  work.  There  could,  of  course,  be  local  visiting  committees  of 
volunteers  chosen  from  among  the  local  residents  attached  to  the  several 
institutions.* 

(ii.)  The  Metropolis. 
In  the  application  of  the  scheme  to  London,  a  similar  division  of 
the  medical  service  would  be  necessary  between  the  Health  Committee  of 
the  London  County  Council  and  the  Health  Committees  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  City  of  London  and  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs.  The  asylums 
for  imbeciles  and  idiots  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  would 
naturally  pass  to  the  new  Committee  for  the  Mentally  Defective 
(virtually  the  present  Asylums  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council) 
and  the  isolation  hospitals  to  the  Health  Committee  of  that  body.  If 
there  were  appointed,  say,  half  a  dozen  Registrars  of  Public  Assistance 
for  the  Avhole  of  the  Administrative  County,  they  would  be  able  to  sit 
for  an  entire  day  in  each  week  in  districts  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
present  thirty-one  Unions.  But  an  even  prompter  "  delivery  "  of  the 
Receiving  Houses  could  easily  be  arranged  if  required.  In  London,  too, 
there  could  easily  be  special  local  visiting  committees  for  the  several 
institutions.  The  scheme  is  not  dependent  on  any  general  reform  of 
London  Local  Government,  or  on  any  enlargement  of  the  Administrative 
County,  though  it  w^ould  fit  in  easily  with  either  of  these  proposals. 

(iii.)  Scotland. 

In  the  application  of  the  scheme  to  Scotland,  we  speak  with  less 
assurance.  We  do  not  feel  that  our  knowledge  of  Scottish  Local 
Government  warrants  us  in  doing  more  than  suggest  that,  so  far  as 
we  can  learn,  the  same  principles  of  reform  are  applicable.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  unit  of  area  is — with  874  separate  Parish  Councils 
distributing  relief — even  more  urgently  necessary  than  in  England. 
The  new  area  can  hardly  be  any  other  than  that  of  the  County  and 
perhaps  those  of  the  larger  Burghs.  There  are  the  same  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  the  distribution,  among  the  existing  specialised  com- 
mittees, of  the  various  services  now  aggregated  together  in  the  Poor  Law. 
With  regard  to  the  provision  for  all  grades  of  persons  of  unsound  mind, 
we  can  accept  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Care  and  Control  of  the  Feeble-minded,  which  adopt  and  continue  the 
existing  Lunacy  Authorities ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  these  might  be 
simply  re-constituted  as  Committees  of  County  and  Burgh  Councils. 
In  the  one-third  of  Scotland  which  is  in  the  large  towns,  the  care  of  the 
children  would  naturally  pass  to  the  School  Boards.  We  assume  that 
the  other  services  would  pass  to  the  County  and  principal  Town  Councils, 
with  a  division  of  the  medical  service  between  the  District  (Health) 
Committee  of  the  County  Council  and  the  Health  Committees  of  the 
smaller  Burghs  within  the  County  similar  to  that  suggested  for  the 
English  Counties.  This  District  (Health)  Committee,  or  perhaps  the 
County  Committee  of  a  District  constituted  under  the  Education  Act  of 
1908,  might  take  over  the  care  of  the  children.  Whether  it  would  be 
desirable  to  continue  in  existence  the  Parish  Council  in  Scotland,  any 
more  than  the  Rural  District  Council  in  England  and  Wales,  once  all  the 
Poor  Law  functions  had  been  assumed  by  other  Authorities,  we  do  not 
venture  to  decide. 

*  With  any  such  joint  arrangements  as  the''union  of  Lancashire  County  and  its 
County  Boroughs  in  the  Lancashire  Lunacy  Board  there  need,  of  course,  be  no 
interference. 
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(iv.)  Ireland, 

In  the  application  of  the  scheme  to  Ireland,  we  wish  to  speak  even 
more  tentatively  than  with  regard  to  Scotland.  Yet  Ireland  has  already 
progressed  farther  in  the  direction  of  breaking  up  the  Poor  Law,  and 
distributing  its  services  among  the  other  Authorities  than  either  England 
or  Scotland.  The  whole  provision  for  persons  of  unsound  mind,  for 
instance,  even  for  those  who  are  destitute,  is  already  entirely  outside  the 
Poor  Law,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  County  Councils.  The  medical  service 
of  the  public  dispensaries,  too,  is  not  deemed  to  be  Poor  Law  relief,  and 
could  apparently  easily  be  re-organised  as  a  County  Medical  Service  on 
Public  Health  lines.  The  provision  of  a  complete  system  of  hospitals  by 
the  County  Councils  admitting  all  patients  requiring  hospital  treatment, 
whatever  their  diseases,  is  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the  recent  Yice- 
Regal  Commission  on  Poor  Law  Reform  in  Ireland.  And,  though  that 
Commission  did  not  recommend  the  abolition  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians, 
we  feel  that  our  own  scheme  proceeds  almost  entirely  on  the  same  lines 
as  their  proposals,  and  that  the  establishment  of  the  Registrar  of  Public 
Assistance  would  probably  make  it  easy  to  adopt  our  recommendations 
almost  in  their  entirety.  The  one  exception  lies  in  the  case  of  the 
children.  Ireland  has,  at  present,  no  Local  Education  Authority  to  which 
the  care  of  the  children  could  be  transferred.  We  agree  with  the  Vice- 
Regal  Commission  in  recommending  that  the  children  for  whom  the  com- 
munity has  to  find  maintenance  should,  wherever  possible,  attend  the 
existing  day  schools  under  the  National  Elementary  Education  Board. 
We  suggest  that  their  further  care  should  be  entrusted  to  new  "  Boarding- 
Out  Committees  "  of  the  County  and  County  Borough  Councils,  on  which 
women  members  should  be  co-opted,  charged  to  find  suitable  homes  for 
these  children,  either  in  the  duly  inspected  cottages  of  foster-parents,  or 
in  institutions  under  voluntary  management,  properly  certified  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland.  The  two  existing  Poor  Law 
schools  could  probably  be  most  advantageously  utilised  as  schools 
for  some  special  kinds  of  children  who  cannot  be  suitably  dealt  with 
by  boarding-out. 

(v.)  The  Departments  of  the  National  Government 

Whilst  the  scheme  relates  mainly  to  local  administration,  no  reform  of 
the  Poor  Law  can  be  effected  without,  in  England  and  Wales  at  any  rate, 
considerable  changes  in  the  central  departments.  We  have  already 
described  how  important  it  is,  for  efficiency  and  economy  alike,  that  the 
Local  Authorities  should  have  the  assistance,  in  each  of  the  various 
services  the}^  undertake,  of  the  supervision  of  a  Department  of  the 
National  Government  charged  solely  with  that  service.  We  feel  that  the 
confusion  and  inefficiency  into  which  so  much  of  Local  Government  has 
fallen  is  to  be  ascribed  in  some  degree  to  the  absence  of  this  specialised 
central  supervision  and  control.  Incredible  as  it  seems,  forty  years  after 
the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Sanitation  in  1869,  there  is  to-day 
no  Department,  and  no  Division  of  a  Department,  charged  solely  with 
Public  Health  as  such.  Even  the  Education  Departments  of  England  and 
Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  find,  at  present,  a  great  deal  of  the  public 
provision  for  children  of  school  age  outside  their  control.  With  the 
abolition  of  the  Destitution  Authorities,  the  existing  "  Poor  Law  Division  " 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  would,  of  course,  come  to  an  end ;  and  a 
redistribution  of  functions  and  officers  would  be  necessary.    We  do  not 
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presume  to  make  any  recommendations  as  to  how  the  duties  of  the  several 
Departments  should  be  allocated  among  the  Ministers  who  would  be 
responsible  to  Parliament  for  their  policy  and  administration.  Nor  need 
we  consider  which  of  the  Divisions  (each  being  self-contained  and  complete 
in  itself)  can  conveniently  be  grouped  together,  under  the  name  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  or  otherwise,  with  the  Permanent  Heads  of  the 
Divisions  (as  in  Scotland  and  Ireland)  sitting  at  a  Board  or  Council  under 
the  presidency  of  the  responsible  Minister.  We  are,  however,  convinced 
that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  there  should  be  separately 
organised  and  completely  self-contained  Departments — each  having  the 
supervision  and  control  of  all  the  local  services  falling  within  its  subject- 
matter — not  only  for  Education,  but  also  for  Public  Health  (including  all 
the  services  entrusted  to  the  Local  Health  Authorities) ;  for  all  the 
provision  for  the  Mentally  Defective  (including  the  feeble-minded  and  the 
inebriates,  as  well  as  the  lunatics  and  idiots);  for  the  National  Pensions 
for  the  Aged ;  and  (as  we  may  here  add)  for  the  whole  provision  for  the 
Able-bodied,  the  Vagrants,  and  the  Unemployed.  Each  of  these  five 
separate  Departments  or  Divisions  of  Departments  should  issue  its  own 
regulative  orders,  and  have  the  administration  of  all  the  Grants-in-Aid 
that  may  be  made  in  respect  of  the  services  with  the  supervision  of  which 
it  is  charged  ;  and  all  such  Grants  in -Aid  should  be  conditional  on  proper 
efficiency  in  local  administration,  and  proportionate  partly  to  the  local 
expenditure  and  partly  to  the  local  poverty,  according  to  some  such  scale 
as  we  have  suggested.  Each  such  Department  or  Division  of  a  Depart- 
ment would,  of  course,  have  its  own  specialist  Inspectors,  who  should  be 
chosen,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  technically  qualified  members  of  the 
present  staffs.  The  existing  General  Inspectors  of  the  Local  Government 
Eoar(^  would,  we  suggest,  form  a  suitable  nucleus  for  the  new  Inspectorate 
that  will  be  required  by  any  Department  dealing  with  the  A.ble-bodied 
Unemployed — a  service  in  which  no  technique  has  yet  been  worked  out, 
and  in  which  the  General  Inspectors  would  start  with  greater  knowledge 
than  anyone  else  possesses.  Alongside  these  five  separate  Departments 
or  Divisions  of  Departments  there  must,  we  think,  be  another,  distinct 
and  apart  from  them  all,  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  audit,  the 
sanctioning  of  loans,  and  local  finance  generally,  and  to  this  might  be 
entrusted  also  the  supervision  of  the  Home  Aliment  sanctioned  by  the 
Registrars  of  Public  Assistance. 

In  Scotland  and  Ireland,  whilst  the  same  principles  are  applicable,  the 
local  circumstances  will  require  some  modifications  of  these  proposals. 
Where  England  and  Wales  need  separate  Departments,  Scotland  and  Ireland 
may  be  able  to  do  with  separate  Divisions  of  one  Department,  especially 
if,  as  we  think  advisable,  the  Permanent  Heads  of  the  several  Divisions 
sit  in  a  Board  or  Council  under  the  presidency  of  the  responsible  Minister. 

It  may,  in  conclusion,  be  noted  that  any  scheme  of  reform  will  involve 
the  appointment  of  an  Executive  Commission  to  adjust  areas  and 
boundaries,  and  assets  and  liabilities,  and  to  allocate  buildings  and  officers 
according  to  the  new  organisation. 

(g)  Some  Theoretical  Objections  Answered. 

We  have,  of  course,  not  failed  to  weigh  carefully  the  various  objections 
that  hav^  been  made  to  our  proposals.  These  objections,  it  need  hardly 
be  said,  are  theoretical.  There  is  the  objection  that  the  breaking  up  of 
the  Poor  Law  involves  the  breaking  up  of  the  family.    There  is  the 
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objecfcion  that  the  proposed  scheme  would  lead  to  the  harassing  of  the  i 
poor  in  their  homes  by  a  multiplicity  of  officers,  each  bent  on  enforcing  | 
his  own  conditions.    There  is  the  objectioa  that  the  transfer  to  specialised  { 
committees  of  the  Local  Authority  of  the  obligation  to  relieve  the  \ 
destitute  may  lead  to  an  extravagant  extension  of  gratuitous  treatment  ■ 
at  the  cost  of  the  rates.    Finally,  there  is  the  objection,  in  exact  con- 
tradiction to  this  fear  of  increased  collective  provision,  that  the  abolition 
of  the  Destitution  Authority  may,  somehow  or  other,  abrogate  the  existing 
statutory  right  to  relief. 

(i.)  The  Integrity  of  the  Family. 

There  are  conditions  under  which  the  transfer  of  the  functions  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  to  the  County  or  County  Borough  Council  will 
undoubtedly  cause  more  separation  of  the  members  of  families  than  i 
prevails  at  present.    In  our  chapter  on  "  The  General  Mixed  Workhouse  i 
of  To-day  "  we  have  described  how  all  the  members  of  a  destitute  family  ! 
are  now  usually  admitted  simultaneously,  by  one  gate,  into  one  institu- 
tion.   These  "  mixed  "  institutions  have  undoubtedly  the  advantage — if  it 
be  an  advantage — of  keeping  all  the  members  of  a  family  under  the  same  j 
roof,  and  even  of  permitting,  especially  in  the  smaller  and  less  rigidly  ' 
administered  Unions,  continued  intercourse  between  husband  and  wife,  ' 
and  parent  and  child.    In  visiting  some  of  the  Workhouses  in  the  wilds  of 
Ireland,  we  have  been  struck  by  the  homeliness  of  the  arrangement,  by 
which  a  whole  family,  rendered  destitute  by  an  eviction,  will  be  found  \ 
crouching  round  the  peat  fire  of  the  one  common  day-room  ;  the  able- 
bodied  father  smoking  his  pipe,  the  mother  suckling  her  infant,  the  i 
children  playing  around,  and  an  aged  grandparent  dozing  in  the  one  i 
armchair.    When  this  domestic  interior  is  supervised  by  a  group  of  j 
kindly  nuns,  visited  by  the  parish  priest,  and  illuminated  by  the  dignity  | 
of  agrarian  maityrdom,  the  public  assistance  afforded  has  doubtless  a  \ 
charm  of  its  own ;  though  we  may  question,  not  only  its  deterrent,  but 
also  its  curative  and  restorative  effects.    But  in  the  well-regulated  English 
Workhouse— still  more,  in  the  mammoth  Poor  Law  establishments  which 
now  characterise  the  great  towns  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland — the 
inclusion  under  one  roof,  or  within  one  curtilage,  of  a  whole  family — the 
able-bodied  man,  the  ailing  woman  and  infant,  the  children  of  school  age,  \ 
the  feeble-minded  girl  and  the  aged  grandparent— means  a  promiscuous  ! 
intercourse,  not  between  the  members  of  that  family  alone,  but  between 
all  ages  and  different  sexes,  which  is  anything  but  edifying.    It  certainly 
does  not  conduce  to  the  integrity  of  family  relationships.    And  when  the  i 
Destitution  Authority,  responding  at  last  to  the  constant  pressure  of  the  \ 
Local  Government  Board,  consents  so  far  to  "  break  up  the  family  "  as  to  ; 
treat  the  different  members  of  it  in  different  institutions — as -the  1834 
Eeport  so  strongly  advised — it  often  nullifies  the  very  improvement  at 
which  the  reform  has  aimed.    In  a  desire,  we  suppose,  to  treat  the  family  I 
as  a  unit,  at  any  rate  at  the  moment  of  admission  and  the  moment  of  j 
discharge,  the  Guardians  at  present  summon  the  wife  and  her  infant  from 
the  Infirmary,  the  children  from  the  Cottage  Homes  in  the  country,  and 
the  feeble-minded  daughter  from  the  laundry,  to  meet,  at  the  lodge  of  the  \ 
Able-bodied  Workhouse,  the  husband  and  father  who  has  claimed  his 
discharge  because  he  is  tired  of  test  work.    It  is  this  insistence  on  dealing  : 
with  the  family  as  a  unit  which  gives  the  gravest  aspect  to  the  terrible  I 
problem  of  the     Ins-and-Outs."    Let  the  man  determine  to  take  his  | 
discharge — however  evil  his  character,  however  notoriously  vicious  his 
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habit  of  life,  however  homeless  he  may  be— all  his  dependents  are  at 
present  summoned,  from  the  specialised  institutions  at  which  they  are 
being  treated  at  great  expense,  as  if  to  bis  death-bed !  The  children  are 
brought  in  by  an  officer  from  the  country  boarding  school,  clean  and  even 
smart  in  their  neat  clothes,  and  handed  over  to  him  at  the  Workhouse 
lodge,  with  the  almost  certain  prospect  that  "  the  family, "  after  unspeak- 
able experiences,  will  be  readmitted  within  a  few  daj'S,  in  a  state  of  filth 
and  demoralisation. 

In  common  with  every  experienced  Poor  Law  administrator  we 
accept  the  responsibility  of  so  far  "  breaking  up  the  family "  as  to 
insist  (with  the  authors  of  the  Report  of  1834)  that,  if  there  is  to 
be  institutional  treatment  at  all,  it  shall  be  treatment  of  the  different 
members  of  a  family,  according  to  age,  sex,  and  physical  state, 
in  separate  specialised  institutions  under  distinct  management  and 
supervision.  We  do  not  see  any  reason  for  imagining  any  greater 
dissolution  of  the  family  when  these  institutions  are  administered  by 
different  committees  of  a  Town  Council  than  when  they  are  administered 
by  different  committees  of  a  Board  of  Guardians.  But  we  go  further. 
In  common  with,  we  think,  the  majority  of  experienced  Poor  Law 
administrators,  we  recommend  that  no  sick  dependent  should  be  dis- 
charged from  the  Infirmary,  and  that  no  child  should  be  brought  back 
from  the  school  to  be  handed  over  to  its  father,  unless  and  until  some 
reasonable  assurance  can  be  given  that  there  is  a  home  for  them  to  go  to, 
offering,  at  any  rate,  minimum  conditions  of  decency  and  safety.  It  is 
one  of  the  advantages  of  our  scheme  that  the  Education  Committee  and 
the  Health  Committee,  under  the  advice  of  their  own  officers,  will  certainly 
wish  to  satisfy  themselves  on  this  point  before  they  forcibly  eject  any 
child  or  sick  person  committed  to  their  charge.  In  our  proposal  of  a 
Registrar  of  Public  Assistance  specially  charged  with  the  duty  of  proceeding 
against  defaulting  heads  of  families,  we  provide  a  far  more  effective  means 
of  enforcing  parental  responsibility  than  the  present  remarkable  practice 
of  casting  out  the  wife  and  child  whenever  the  man  chooses  to  leave. 

A  curious  question  has,  in  this  connection,  been  asked  of  us.  How,  it 
is  said,  are  the  various  members  of  a  family,  once  sorted  out  into  different 
institutions,  under  different  committees  of  the  Town  Council,  ever  to  get 
together  again  ?  What  seems  to  puzzle  some  naive  objectors  is  the  vision 
of  the  Health  Committee's  ambulance  carrying  off  to  its  hospital  the 
mother  with  puerperal  fever,  the  Education  Committee's  officer  conducting 
the  children  found  wandering  in  the  streets  to  the  Industrial  Schools,  the 
Asylums  Committee  taking  charge  of  the  imbecile  girl,  the  Unemployment 
Authority  giving  the  man  his  railway  ticket  to  the  Farm  Colony,  whilst 
the  police  "  run  in  "  the  hooligan  son  for  commitment  to  a  Reformatory 
School.  The  answer  to  this  inquiry  is  that  this  very  process  is  taking 
place  daily  under  our  eyes  in  any  large  city  without  the  difficulty  arising. 
The  existence  of  a  Destitution  Authority  over  and  above  all  the  existing 
specialised  committees  does  nothing  to  bring  these  scattered  members  of 
the  family  together.*    In  practice,  they  find  each  other  without  difficulty 

*  It  has  ever  been  contended,  on  similar  grounds,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  at 
the  present  time,  to  admit  all  children  to  the  Workhouse,  so  that  there  may  be  a  record 
of  the  complete  family  lest  any  of  the  children  should  be  "  lost  "  when  they  are  sent, 
as  they  may  be,  to  different  schools.  It  is  said  that  otherwise  on  discharge  a  child 
might  be  *'  forgotten  "  and  not  sent  for,  as  a  parent  might  claim  to  have  fewer 
children  than  he  was  really  responsible  for.  These  difficulties  may  be  overcome  by 
proper  registration  of  every  case. 
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when  they  emerge  from  their  several  institutions,  just  as  they  would  if 
they  had  gone  at  their  own  cost  to  school,  to  search  for  work,  or  to  get 
medical  treatment.  But  in  so  far  as  any  difficulty  may  arise — as,  for 
instance,  with  the  feeble-minded  or  with  truant  children,  or  with  parents 
wishing  to  evade  their  responsibilities — our  scheme  provides,  for  the  first 
time,  effective  machinery  for  "  re-uniting "  the  family,  either  voluntarily 
or  compulsorily.  The  Registrar  of  Public  Assistance,  advised  daily  of  all 
admissions  and  discharges  in  every  public  institution,  with  an  office  at  the 
Local  Receiving  House  always  open  to  applicants,  and  with  his  Inquiry 
and  Recovery  Officers  instantly  in  pursuit  of  husbands  and  fathers  who 
have  run  away  from  their  responsibilities,  will,  in  fact,  make  it  very 
difficult  for  families  not  to  re-unite. 

There  is,  however,  a  far  more  insidious  "  breaking  up  of  the  family  " 
constantly  going  on  to-day,  than  any  that  could  possibly  be  caused,  when- 
ever institutional  treatment  becomes  necessary,  by  there  being  separate 
institutions  for  each  sex,  age- period,  and  physical  condition.  Owing  to 
the  unfortunate  limitation  of  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  the 
period  of  actual  destitution,  thousands  of  families  are  disintegrating  to-day 
under  our  eyes,  from  lack  of  the  timely  strengthening  which  might  have 
prevented  their  becoming  destitute.  But  when  the  cost  and  trouble  of 
providing  for  the  several  members  of  the  family  when  destitute  fall  upon 
committees  which  have,  as  part  of  their  ordinary  duty  and  machinery,  the 
periodical  visitation  of  the  home,  irrespective  of  destitution,  these  com- 
mittees will  have  the  families  continuously  under  observation.  Is  the  child 
unfed  at  school  f  A  member  of  the  Children's  Care  Committee  calls  to 
ascertain  the  cause.  At  every  birth,  at  every  death,  at  every  occurrence  of 
notifiable  disease,  the  officer  of  the  Health  Committee  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  household.  Thus,  the  several  Committees 
of  the  Town  Council,  as  a  mere  measure  of  economy,  so  as  not  eventually  to 
incur  the  cost  of  institutional  treatment,  with  its  concomitant  of  "  breaking 
up  the  family,"  will  be  perpetually  doing  whatever  may  be  necessary  to 
maintain  the  family  intact,  to  encourage  those  members  of  it  who  are 
striving  to  keep  the  home  together,  and  forcibly  to  restrain  any  member 
whose  conduct  is  threatening  it  with  ruin. 

(ii.)  The  Withdrawal  of  the  Destitution  Officer. 

The  suggestion  that  the  great  expense  to  the  ratepayer,  and  the  "  break 
up  of  the  family,"  involved  in  the  institutional  treatment  of  the  present 
Poor  Law,  can,  in  many  cases,  be  obviated  by  friendly  supervision  and 
well-informed  advice  before  and  after  the  crisis  of  destitution,  rouses 
another  set  of  theoretical  objections.  Under  the  scheme  of  reform  now 
proposed,  it  is  objected  that  there  would  be  a  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  salaried  officials,  all  "  harassing "  poor  families  with  inquisitorial 
inquiries  and  officious  advice.  This,  however,  is  an  error.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  there  would,  under  the  reform  proposed,  be  actuall}^  fewer  officials  on 
the  salary  list,  and  each  of  them  would  ask  fewer  questions  than  is  at 
present  the  case  in  any  well-administered  district.  An  efficient  Town 
Council  has  already  its  staff  of  Sanitary  Inspectors  and  Health  Visitors,  of 
School  Attendance  Officers  and  School  Managers  or  members  of  Children's 
Care  Committees.  These  domiciliary  agents  at  present  investigate,  not 
only  questions  of  sanitation  and  the  hygienic  condition  of  the  family, 
school  attendance,  and  the  care  of  the  children,  but  also — now  that  school 
meals,  medical  treatment,  milk  for  the  infant,  and  so  on,  are  being  pro- 
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Yided— find  themselves  compelled  to  inquire,  however  imperfectly,  into  the 
economic  circumstances  of  the  household.  Meanwhile,  the  family,  in  many 
cases,  is  obtaining,  or  asking  for,  Poor  Law  Relief.  The  well-administered 
Board  of  Guardians  accordingly  sends  to  the  house,  one  after  another,  in 
order  to  make  successive  inquiries,  the  Relieving  Officer,  the  Cross  Visitor, 
the  Collector  and  Removal  Officer,  and,  if  the  case  presents  any  difficulty, 
also  the  Superintendent  Relieving  Officer.  All  the  latter  Destitution  Officers 
inquire  into  exactly  the  same  facts  as  have  been  inquired  into  by  the  officers 
of  the  Local  Health  Authority  and  the  Local  Education  Authority.  It  is 
true  tliat  their  primary  investigation  is  into  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the 
family,  but  the  Guardians  expect  them  to  report  also  on  the  sanitary  state 
of  the  home,  the  health  of  all  the  members  of  the  family,  the  attendance 
of  the  children  at  school,  and  even  whether  the  mother  can  or  will  suckle 
her  infant.  On  these  points  the  Destitution  Officers,  whether  one,  two, 
three,  or  four  in  number,  are  unqualified  to  judge— a  fact  which  does  not 
make  their  inquiries  less  annoying.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  those 
unacquainted  with  the  working  of  the  conflict  in  Local  Government 
to-day,  this  curious  multiplicity  of  domiciliary  visitors,  all  going,  one  after 
another  to  the  same  house,  unaware  of  each  other's  visits,  and  all  inquiring 
indifferently  into  subjects  in  which  they  may  be  assumed  to  possess  some 
professional  competence,  and  into  those  about  which  they  frankly  know 
nothing,  is  actually  the  present  practice  of  town  after  town.  It  may  be 
seen,  for  instance,  in  Edinburgh  or  Paddington,  Glasoow  or  Bradford. 

With  the  remodelling  of  the  Poor  Law  that  we  are  recommending,  this 
overlapping  and  confusion  will  cease.    The  Sanitary  Inspector  or  Health 
Visitor,  the  School  Attendance  Officer  or  the  Member  of  the  Children's 
Care  Committee,  will  still  be  found  visiting  the  homes ;  but  their  hygienic 
or  educational  inquiries  and  advice,  like  their  information  as  to  the 
available  public  assistance  appropriate  to  the  case,  will  no  longer  be 
hampered  by  vague  questioning  as  to  the  total  earnings  coming  into  the 
home,  or  about  the  existence  of  relatives  able  to  contribute.    The  three  or 
four  Destitution  Officers,  with  their  unsavoury  hotch-potch  of  inquiries 
into  all  sorts  of  subjects,  will  be  replaced,  in  each  locality,  by  the  one 
Inquiry  and  Recovery  Officer  of  the  Registrar  of  Public  Assistance.  His 
business  will  be  limited  strictly  to  the  ascertainment  of  the  pecuniary 
resources  of  the  family — not  with  any  view  of  preventing  the  requisite 
treatment  being  afforded,  for  that  will  already  have  begun — but  in  order 
to  ascertain  what  charge,  if  any,  should  be  made  for  it,  and  upon  whom  it 
should  be  made.    He,  having  no  concern  with  the  health  or  morals  of  the 
family,  will  have  no  more  right  than  the  agent  of  an  insurance  company 
or  the  Assessor  of  Income-Tax  to  do  what  in  the  Relieving  Officer  excites 
such  resentment,  namely,  pry  into  the  bedroom,  cross-examine  the  woman 
as  to  her  relation  with  the  male  lodger,  or  comment  on  the  coueh  and 
expectoration  of  the  delicate  daughter — all  in  order  to  find  a  reason  for 
refusing  Outdoor  Relief  and  offering  the  Workhouse  instead.  Finally, 
this  agent  of  the  Registrar  of  Public  Assistance  will  be  in  no  sense  a 
Destitution  Officer.    His  visits  will  imply  no  pauperism.    I'hey  will  be 
paid  alike  to  the  family  requiring  Home  Aliment  for  its  bread-winner, 
and  to  the  family  regularly  paying  the  full  charge  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  member  in  the  Tuberculosis  Sanitorium ;  to  the  old  woman  claiming  a 
National  Pension,  and  to  the  household  which  has  distinguished  itself  by 
the  gaining  of  a  County  Scholarship ;  to  the  husband  of  the  woman  using 
the  Maternity  Hospital,  as  well  as  to  the  propertied  lady  who  is  paying 
for  her  husband's  detention  in  the  most  luxurious  villa  of  the  County 
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Lunatic  Asylum.  In  fact,  therefore,  the  proposed  "  sorting-out  "  of  the 
present  multiplicity  of  officers,  and  the  restriction  of  each  to  his  own 
sphere,  will  positively  diminish  both  their  numbers  and  the  multi- 
fariousness of  their  questions.  And  with  the  final  abolition  of  the 
Destitution  Officer,  and  his  hateful  combination  of  functions,  any  prejudice 
that  the  poor  may  have  against  domiciliary  visitation  as  such  will,  we 
anticipate,  disappear. 

(iii.)  The  Economy  of  Effi^cient  Administration. 

We  pass  now  to  wliat  appears  to  us  the  most  genuine  of  the  objections 
made  to  our  proposals,  namely,  that  they  will  involve : — 
{a)  A  large  increase  of  expense  to  the  ratepayers ;  and 
(6)  An  unnecessary  multiplication  of  those  for  whom  gratuitous 
service  is  provided. 

Our  answer  is  that  whilst  our  proposals  involve  increased  expense  in 
some  directions,  they  bring  great  saving  in  others.  What  is  even  more 
important  is  that  the  increases  in  expenditure  will  tend  to  be  temporary 
only,  whilst  the  saving  is  calculated  to  be  permanent  and  cumulative. 

To  begin  with  the  234,000  infants  and  children  on  Outdoor  Relief,* 
we  accept  the  responsibility  (in  common,  we  think,  with'  a  majority  of 
Poor  Law  administrators)  of  proposing  increased  expenditure  on  those 
among  them  who — to  use  the  words  of  our  own  Children's  Investigator — 
are  now  suffering,  definitely,  and  seriously,  from  the  circumstances  of 
their  lives.  We  do  not  think  that  it  is  possible,  under  any  scheme,  to 
continue  to  pretend  to  maintain  children  on  a  shilling  or  eighteenpence  a 
week  each.  The  chronic  under-feeding,  stunted  growth,  and  premature 
death,  to  which  we  are  at  present  condemning  many  tens  of  thousands  of 
Outdoor  Eelief  children —- children  for  whom  the  community  has,  by 
enrolling  them  in  the  register  of  paupers,  definitely  assumed  responsibility 
— is  surely  the  most  wasteful  and  extravagant  arrangement  that  could  be 
devised.  We  admit  that  when  the  responsibility  for  these  children  passes 
into  the  hands  of  the  Local  Health  Authority  and  the  Local  Education 
Authority,  the  reports  from  the  Health  Visitors  and  the  Medical  Officers, 
the  mere  sight  of  their  condition  in  the  school,  and  the  reports  as  to  their 
home  circumstances  by  the  members  of  the  Children's  Care  Committees, 
will  compel  the  proposal  to  the  Registrar  of  Public  Assistance,  where  the 
mothers  are  to  be  trusted,  of  Home  Aliment  much  more  adequate  than  a 
shilling  a  week,  the  provision  of  day  industrial  schools  for  many  thousands 
more,  and  the  adoption,  and  removal  from  their  parents,  of  those  found  to 
be  living  in  actually  vicious  homes.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  anticipate 
that  the  enormous  capital  outlay,  and  the  high  charge  for  maintenance, 
now  incurred  by  some  Boards  of  Guardians,  for  every  child  in  their 
Cottage  Homes,  owing  to  their  inexperience  of  the  real  requirements  of 
efficient  school  buildings,  will  not  continue  under  Local  Authorities  who 
are  perpetually  erecting  such  buildings  for  children  at  large,  on  more 
economical  principles.  We  may,  however,  frankly  admit  that  the  net 
result  of  a  transfer  of  destitute  children  from  the  present  Poor  Law  to  the 
Local  Education  Authorities — in  common,  we  think,  with  all  sei.ious 
proposals  for  reform  in  this  department — will  be,  during  the  next  few 
years,  an  increase  in  the  total  spent  on  the  children.  But  as  it  is  exactly 
these  children,  brought  up  on  insufficent  food  or  in  undesirable  homes,  who 
presently  recruit  the  great  army  of  pauperism,  we  think  that  it  will  be 


*  In  England  and  Wales,  178,730 ;  in  Scotland,  36,808  ;  and  in  Ireland,  19,020. 
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agreed  that  the  expenditure  is  a  good  investment.  Meanwhile,  the 
Registrar  of  Public  Assistance  will  be  at  work,  enforcing  payment  from 
parents  whose  ill-treatment  of  their  children  proceeds  not  from  lack  of 
income,  but  from  self-indulgence  in  drink,  etc.,  or  from  mere  inhumanity. 
It  may  well  prove  that,  whilst  there  will  be  more  spent  on  the  children  who 
are  really  destitute,  the  number  of  claimants  for  school  dinners  or  spasmodic 
relief,  or  of  those  who  shovel  their  children  into  costly  Poor  Law  schools, 
will,  under  the  steady  and  impartial  pressure  of  the  new  system  of  Charge 
and  Recovery,  actually  be  diminished. 

Much  the  same  argument  applies  to  the  sick.  We  accept  the  responsi- 
bility of  recommending  the  adoption  of  the  Public  Health  principle  of 
searching  out  disease  in  its  incipient  stages  in  place  of  the  Poor  Law 
attitude  of  waiting  until  the  disease  has  gone  so  far  as^,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  produce  destitution^  and,  on  the  other,  to  render  the  belated  but  costly 
treatment  of  no  avail.  This  will  mean,  in  the  first  years,  an  increased 
expenditure  on  domiciliary  treatment,  and,  where  really  required,  on  the 
provision  of  hospitals.  But  seeing  that  no  less  than  half  of  the  present 
pauperism — that  is  to  say,  £9,000,000  a  year  out  of  the  present  Poor  Law 
expenditure  of  £18,000,000 — is  directly  caused  by  the  diseases  of  early  or 
adult  life,  and  that  most  of  these  are  known  to  be  "  preventable,"  we 
regard  this  expenditure  also  as  a  good  investment.  Let  us  assume,  for  a 
moment,  that  the  United  Kingdom  and  all  its  inhabitants  formed  the 
property  of  a  great  slave-owning  company,  mach  as  whole  districts  in 
Russia  used  to  belong  to  a  great  proprietor.  With  the  modern  knowledge 
of  preventive  medicine,  it  is  clear  that  it  would  "  pay  "  the  slave- owner, 
not  only  to  provide  for  his  "  hands  "  or  his  "  souls  "  good  sanitation  and  a 
supply  of  pure  water,  but  also  to  train  them  in  hygienic  habits  of  life, 
and  to  take  care  that  no  incipient  disease  among  them,  more  especially 
contagious  or  infectious  disease,  remained  untreated.  It  is  surely  the 
worst  of  all  forms  of  national  waste  to  allow  the  ravages  of  preventable 
sickness  to  progress  unchecked ;  and  this  not  merely  because  it  kills  off 
thousands  of  producers  prematurely  (burdening  us,  by  the  way,  with  the 
widow  and  the  orphan),  but  because  sickness  levies  a  toll  on  the  living, 
and  leaves  even  those  who  survive  crippled,  debilitated,  and  less  efficient 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  been.  There  is  even,  by  the  taking  of 
timely  measures,  an  eventual  decrease  in  the  expenditure  required  to  cope 
with  a  disease.  To  put  up  an  Isolation  Hospital  is  at  first  costly  ;  but  . 
when  (as  has  been  repeatedly  found  to  be  the  case  with  smallpox)  the 
disease  has  been  stamped  out,  the  hospital  stands  empty,  and  is  available 
for  other  public  use.  And  the  treatment  need  not  be  gratuitous.  As  we 
have  seen,  there  is  at  present  great  diversity  of  practice  as  to  which 
diseases  shall  be  treated  gratuitously,  and  which  shall  be  charged  for. 
The  tendency,  under  the  present  system,  is  to  increase  the  range  of 
gratuitous  treatment ;  and  it  is  significant  that  even  whilst  we  were 
inquiring  into  the  matter,  the  responsibility  for  the  gratuitous  treatment 
of  phthisis  (including  maintenance  in  hospital  when  required)  has  been 
formally  and  explicitly  assumed  by  the  Local  Health  Authorities  of 
Scotland,  under  the  authority  of  Parliament  and  the  Local  Government 
Board.  The  whole  question  of  the  pecuniary  basis  of  the  public  treatment 
of  disease  seems  to  us  to  need  further  consideration,  with  the  object  of 
securing  the  maximum  result  from  whatever  expenditure  the  nation 
decides  to  afford.  Bat  when  charges  are  decided  on  by  Parliament  they 
ought  to  be  impartially  enforced  ;  and  for  this  no  adequate  provision  at 
present  exists  or  has  been  included  in  any  other  proposals.    We  rely  for 
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this  purpose  on  the  establishment  in  every  disbricb  of  a  Registrar  of 
Public  Assistance,  unconnected  with  the  medical  service  and  bent  on  really 
enforcing  whatever  charges  may  be  legally  imposed  on  those  for  whom 
hospital  maintenance  is  provided.  This  may  well  lead  to  an  actual 
decrease  in  the  area  of  gratuitous  treatment,  wliich  under  the  present 
system  is  shovelled  out,  with  the  very  minimum  of  inquiry,  to  all  who 
ask  for  it. 

(iv.)  The  Right  to  Relief, 

It  is  curious  to  notice  that  our  insistence  on  treatment  rather  than 
relief,  and  the  importance  that  we  attach  to  enforcing  payment  from  those 
who  are  legally  liable  and  of  sufficient  ability  to  pay  for  what  they  receive, 
has  raised  an  objection  quite  the  opposite  of  that  with  which  v/e  have  just 
dealt.  It  is  feared  by  some  that  in  the  supersession  of  the  Destitution 
Authority  by  the  more  specialised  organs  of  Local  Government  the  poor 
will  lose  their  present  statutory  right  to  relief.  Our  answer  is  that  whilst 
we  recommend  the  repeal  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834, 
which  created  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  we  do  not  advocate  the  repeal  of 
the  Statute  of  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth.  We  propose  that  there  should  be 
no  less  legal  obligation  on  the  Local  Authority,  than  there  is  at  present, 
to  provide  the  necessities  of  life  to  all  those  who  are  without  them.  Just 
as  the  Local  Education  Authority  is  under  statutory  obligation  to  provide 
schooling  for  all  children  within  its  district  who  are  without  schooling,  so 
we  propose  that  it  should  assume  the  statutory  obligation  (now  imposed, 
upon  the  Board  of  Guardians)  of  providing,  for  those  children  who  are 
destitute,  whatever  other  things  are  required.  Just  as  the  Local  Health 
Authority  is  under  statutory  obligation  to  make  certain  sanitary  provisions 
for  its  district,  so  we  propose  that  it  should  assume  the  statutory 
obligation  (now  imposed  upon  the  Board  of  Guardians)  of  providing,  for 
those  of  the  sick  who  aie  destitute,  whatever  their  necessities  require. 
And  similarly  for  the  other  sections  of  the  present  pauper  host.  The 
obligations  which  the  Poor  Relief  Act  of  43  Elizabeth,  c.  2,  embodied  in 
our  Statute  law  can  be  simply  transferred  from  the  Board  of  Guardians  to 
the  County  or  County  Borough  Council. 

There  remains  to  be  noticed  what  may  be  considered  the  present  safe- 
guard of  the  poor  in  the  liability  of  the  Relieving  Officers  to  criminal 
prosecution,  even  for  manslaughter,  if  any  person  is  injured  owing  to 
their  failure  to  afford  relief  when  relief  is  required.  This  liability  has 
the  special  characteristic  of  not  being  affected  by  any  orders  of  the 
Destitution  Authority  under  whom  the  Relieving  Officer  has  been  placed. 
Moreover,  if  a  destitute  person  refuses  the  particular  form  of  relief  offered, 
the  Relieving  Officer  still  continues  liable  in  case  of  any  harm  occurring, 
and  is  compelled  therefore  to  provide  relief  in  some  other  form.  The 
majority  of  our  colleagues  propose  to  abolish  all  this  criminal  liability 
of  the  Relieving  Officer,  We  do  not  think  that  this  is  either  necessary  or 
desirable.  There  is,  we  think,  an  advantage,  in  so  important  a  matter  as 
preserving  human  life,  in  there  being,  in  each  district,  an  officer  who  is 
definitely  responsible,  whatever  other  Authorities  may  be  prescribing, 
for  preventing  deaths  from  starvation  or  neglect.  We  recommend  that 
the  present  responsibility  of  the  Relieving  Officer  should  be  transferred 
to  the  Registrar  of  Public  Assistance  and  the  keeper  of  the  local  Receiving 
House,  together  with  some  person  in  each  parish  or  other  convenient  area 
whom  the  Registrar  may  appoint  for  this  purpose  and  for  the  giving  of 
relief  in  kind  in  cases  of  sudden  or  urgent  necessity.    Every  such  case 
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would  be  automatically  reported  to  the  Registrar,  who  would  place  the 
case  in  charge  of  the  officers  of  one  or  other  of  the  committees  concerned, 
or  arrange  for  removal  1;0  the  Local  Receiving  House  pending  his  decision. 
If  the  relief  was  refused,  we  recommend  that  the  Local  Health  Authority 
should  be  empowered,  in  any  case  in  which,  through  inanition  or  neglect, 
life  might  be  endangered,  or  a  public  nuisance  caused,  to  obtain  a 
mngistrate's  order  (to  be  granted  only  under  careful  safeguards)  for  the 
compulsory  removal  of  the  person  concerned  to  the  appropriate  institution. 
We  think  that,  in  cases  of  urgency,  the  Registrar  of  Public  Assistance 
might  be  given  power  to  make  a  similar  order.  In  short,  what  oar 
scheme  of  reform  ensures  is  that,  whilst  the  Right  to  Relief  is  fully 
maintained,  the  obligation  to  accept  relief  in  its  most  appropriate  form  is, 
under  penalty  of  compulsory  removal  in  extreme  cases,  practically 
insisted  on. 

(h)  Summary  of  Proposals. 

Deferring  our  proposals  with  regard  to  the  whole  of  the  Able-bodied 
until  Part  II.  of  the  present  Report,  we  recommend  : — 

1.  That,  except  the  43  Elizabeth,  c.  2,  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of 
1834  for  England  and  Wales,  and  the  various  Acts  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  and  the  corresponding  legislation  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  so  far  as 
they  relate  exclusively  to  Poor  Relief,  and  including  the  Law  of  Settlement, 
should  be  repealed. 

2.  That  the  Boards  of  Guardians  in  England,  Wales  and  Ireland,  and 
(at  any  late  as  far  as  Poor  Law  functions  are  concerned)  the  parish 
Councils  in  Scotland,  together  with  all  combinations  of  these  bodies,  should 
be  abolished. 

3.  That  the  property  and  liabilities,  powers  and  duties  of  these  Destitu- 
tion Authorities  should  be  transferred  (subject  to  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments) to  the  County  and  County  Borough  Councils,  strengthened  in 
numbers  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  their  enlarged  duties  ;  with 
suitable  modifications  to  provide  for  the  special  circumstances  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  and  for  the  cases  of  the  ]\([etropolitan  Boroughs,  the  Non- 
County  Boroughs  over  10,000  in  population,  and  the  Urban  Districts  over 
20,000  in  population,  on  the  plan  that  we  have  sketched  out. 

4.  That  the  provision  for  the  various  classes  of  the  Non-Able-bodied 
should  be  wholly  separated  from  that  to  be  made  for  the  Able-bodied, 
whether  these  be  unemployed  workmen,  vagrants  or  able-bodied  persoQS 
now  in  receipt  of  Poor  Relief. 

5.  That  the  services  at  present  administered  by  the  Destitution  Autho- 
rities (other  than  those  connected  with  vagrants  or  the  able-bodied) — that 
is  to  say,  the  provision  for : — 

(i.)  Children  of  school  age  ; 

(ii.)  The  sick  and  the  permanently  incapacitated,  the  infants  under 

school  age,  and  the  aged  needing  institutional  care  ; 
(iii.)  The  mentally  defective  of  all  grades  and  all  ages  ;  and 
(iv.)  The  aged  to  whom  pensions  are  awarded — 
should  be  assumed,  under  the  directions  of  the  County  and  County 
Borough  Councils,  by  :— 

(i.)  The  Education  Committee  ; 
(ii.)  The  Health  Committee  ; 
(iii.)  The  Asylums  Committee  ;  and 
(iv.)  The  Pension  Committee  respectively 
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^  6.  That  the  several  committees  concerned  should  be  authorised  and 
required,  under  the  directions  of  their  Councils,  to  provide,  under  suitable 
conditions  and  safeguards  to  be  embodied  in  Statutes  and  regulative 
Orders,  for  the  several  classes  of  persons  committed  to  their  charge, 
whatever  treatment  they  may  deem  most  appropriate  to  their  condition; 
being  either  institutional  treatment,  in  the  various  specialised  schools, 
hospitals,  asylums,  &c.,  under  their  charge ;  or  whenever  judged  pre- 
ferable, domiciliary  treatment,  conjoined  with  the  grant  of  Home  Aliment 
where  this  is  indispensably  required. 

7.  That  the  law  with  regard  to  liability  to  pay  for  relief  or  treatment 
received,  or  to  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  dependents  and 
other  relations,  should  be  embodied  in  a  definite  and  consistent  code,  on 
the  basis,  in  those  services  for  which  a  charge  should  be  made,  of 
recovering  the  cost  from  all  those  who  are  really  able  to  pay,  and  of 
exempting  those  who  cannot  properly  do  so. 

8.  That  there  should  be  established  in  each  County  and  County  Borough 
one  or  more  officers,  to  be  designated  E-egistrars  of  Public  Assistance,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  County  and  County  Borough  Council,  and  to  be 
charged  with  the  threefold  duty  of: — 

(i)  Keeping  a  Public  "Register   of   all  cases  in  receipt   of  public 
assistance  ; 

(ii)  Assessing  and  recovering,  according  to  the  law  of  the  land  and 

the  evidence  as  to  sufficiency  of  ability  to  pay,  whatever  charges 
Parliament  may  decide  to  make  for  particular  kinds  of  relief  or 
treatment ;  and 

(iii)  Sanctioning  the  grants  of  Home  Aliment  proposed  by  the  Com- 

mittees concerned  with  the  treatment  of  the  case. 

9.  That  the  Registrar  of  Public  Assistance  should  have  under  his 
direction  (anJ  under  the  control  of  tlie  General  Purposes  Committee  of 
the  County  or  County  Borough  Council)  the  necessary  staff  of  Inquiry 
and  Recovery  Officers,  and  a  local  Receiving  House  for  the  strictly 
temporary  accommodation  of  non-able-bodied  persons  found  in  need,  and 
not  as  yet  dealt  with  by  the  Committees  concerned. 

10.  That  the  present  national  subventions  in  aid  of  the  Destitution 
Authorities  should  be  replaced  by  Gran ts-in -Aid  of  the  expenditure  on 
the  whole  of  the  services  to  be  administered  by  the  Health  Committees  of 
the  County  and  County  Borough  Councils,  subject  to  the  administration 
of  these  services  up  to,  at  any  rate,  a  National  Minimum  of  Efficiency  ; 
the  aggregate  amount  of  such  Grants-in-Aid  for  the  United  Kingdom  and 
their  allocation  as  between  England  (including  Wales),  Scotland  and 
Ireland  being  fixed,  and  subject  to  revision  only  every  seven  years  ;  but 
the  distribution  of  this  total  among  the  several  County  and  County 
Borough  Councils  being  made,  according  to  the  plan  we  have  specified,  in 
proportion  to  their  several  gross  expenditures  on  these  services,  and  at  the 
same  time  in  such  a  proportion  to  the  poverty  of  their  districts  as  will 
enable  the  National  Minimum  of  Efficiency  to  be  everywhere  attained 
without  anywhere  exceeding  the  Standard  Average  Rate. 

11.  That  the  Local  Authorities  in  England  and  Wales,  in  respect  of  the 
services  administered  by  each  Committee,  be  placed  under  the  supervision 
of  a  single  Department  or  Division  of  a  Department  of  the  National 
Government,  which  shall  itself  administer  the  Grants-in-Aid  of  its 
particular  services,  issue  its  own  regulative  Orders,  and  have  its  own 
technically  q-ualified  Inspectors  ;  the  Education  Committees  in  England 
and  Wales  being  thus  responsible,  for  the  efficiency  of  all  their  services 
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to  the  Board  of  Education ;  the  Mentally  Defectives  (or  Asylums)  Com- 
mittees to  the  proposed  Board  of  Control,  in  succession  to  the  Lunacy 
Commissioners ;  the  Pension  Committees  to  whatever  Department  is 
deputed  to  take  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  Old-age  Pensions  Act 
of  1908  :  and  the  Health  Committees,  with  regard  to  all  their  enlarged 
range  of  functions,  to  a  separately  organised  and  self-contained  Public 
Health  Department,  whether  this  is  organised  as  a  separate  Division  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  or  made  a  distinct  Department.  The 
determination  of  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  Registrar  of  Public 
Assistance,  and  whatever  national  supervision  may  be  exercised  over  the 
grant  of  Home  Aliment  to  the  Non-Able-Bodied,  should,  we  suggest,  be 
entrusted  to  another  separately  organised  and  self-contained  Department 
or  Division  of  a  Department  which,  if  it  can  be  dissociated  from  the 
Local  Government  Board,  might,  with  advantage,  be  placed,  along  with 
the  Department  or  Division  dealing  with  Audit,  Loans  and  Local  Finance 
generally,  in  close  connection  with  the  Treasury. 

12.  That  a  temporary  Executive  Comm^ission  be  appointed  to  adjust 
areas,  boundaries,  assets  and  liabilities  ;  and  to  allocate  buildings  and 
officers  among  the  future  Local  Authorities. 
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PART  II. 

THE   DESTITUTION   OF  THE 
ABLE-BODIED. 
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PART  II. 

THE  DESTITUTION  OF  THE  ABLE-BODIED. 

There  are  to-day,  as  there  were  prior  to  1834,  two  separate  and  distinct 
Local  Authorities  providing  maintenance  for  able-bodied  destitute  persons. 
Under  the  Elizabethan  Poor  Law,  down  to  1834,  the  Parish  Officers 
were  legally  required  to  find  work  or  maintenance  for  every  Able-bodied 
person  without  the  necessaries  of  life,  who  was  residing  in  their  parish. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  wayfaring  or  vagrant  persons  were  dealt  with 
under  the  Criminal  Law  by  the  Justices  and  their  underlings,  the  Parish 
Constables ;  and  the  maintenance  afforded  to  them  was  assumed  to  be 
accompanied  by  some  measure  of  punishment — the  stocks,  the  whipping 
post,  or  commitment  to  the  House  of  Correction.  To-day  there  are  again 
two  Local  Authorities  providing  maintenance  for  able-bodied  destitute 
persons,  but  with  a  difference.  Whereas,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
relief  afforded  by  the  Destitution  Authorities  was  considered  to  be  too 
good  for  the  Vagrant,  in  the  twentieth  century  it  is  considered  too  bad 
for  the  Unemployed.  The  Boards  of  Guardians  are  required  to  find 
maintenance,  not  only  for  all  destitute  able-bodied  persons  resident  in 
their  Unions,  but  also  for  every  Vagrant  claiming  their  hospitality. 
Alongside  them,  there  is,  since  1905,  in  every  important  town,  a  second 
authority  at  work,  the  Distress  Committee  administering  the  Unemployed 
Workmen  Act.  These  Committees  were  intended  to  provide  only  for  the 
bond  fide  Unemployed,  that  is  to  say,  for  men  and  women  who,  having  been 
in  full  work  at  full  wages,  find  themselves  without  employment  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  we  shall  see,  the  Distress 
Committees  are  providing  spasmodic  maintenance,  not  only  for  the 
Unemployed  in  this  sense,  but  also  for  many  of  the  Under-employed  and 
for  some  of  the  irnemployables.  What  they  cannot  lawfully  do  is  to  give 
any  assistance  to  Vagrants  until  these  have  settled  down  for  a  year,  or  to 
Sweated  Workers,  so  long  as  these  remain  in  constant  employment. 
Athwart  the  operations  of  both  these  Authorities  come  all  the  voluntary 
charitable  agencies,  from  the  spasmodic  "Mayor's  Funds"  and  newspaper 
funds  of  times  of  trade  depression  up  to  the  permanent  Shelters,  Labour 
Homes  and  Working  Colonies  of  bodies  like  the  Church  Army  and  the 
Salvation  Army. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
The  Able- Bodied  under  the  Poor  Law. 

The  reader  of  the  Report  of  1834  is  struck  by  the  narrow  limits  which 
the  members  of  that  celebrated  Royal  Commission  set  to  their  work.  It 
is  not  merely  that  they  practically  left  out  of  sight  all  the  various  classes 
of  non-able-bodied  pauperism,  about  which,  as  we  have  seen,  they  hardly 
at  all  concerned  themselves.  What  is  more  remarkable  is  that  neither  in 
their  Report,  nor  in  the  bulky  volumes  of  their  evidence,  do  we  find  any 
notice  of  Able-bodied  Destitution,  as  distinguished  from  Able-bodied 
Pauperism.  There  might,  in  fact,  so  far  as  their  proceedings .  were 
concerned,  have  been  in  1834  no  Able-bodied  Destitution  except  such 
as  was  being  dealt  with  by  the  Poor  Law.  If  this  had  been  true,  it 
would  have  been  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  efficacy,  in  one  respect, 
of  the  old  Poor  Law.  Unfortunately  it  was  not  true.  We  know  from 
contemporary  evidence  that  between  1815  and  1834*  there  were  whole 
sections  of  the  population  who — to  use  the  modern  terminology — were 
Unemployed  or  Under-employed,  Sweated  or  Yagraut,  existing  in  a  state 
of  chronic  destitution,  and  dragging  on  some  sort  of  a  living  on  inter- 
mittent small  earnings  of  their  own,  or  of  other  people's,  or  on  the  alms 
of  the  charitable — handloom-weavers  and  framework-knitters  displaced  by 
machinery ;  millwrights  and  shipwrights  thrown  out  by  the  violent 
fluctuations  in  the  volume  of  machine -making  and  shipbuilding ;  "  frozen 
out "  gardeners  and  riverside  workers  rendered  idle  every  winter,  and 
masses  of  labourers  stagnating  at  the  ports  or  wandering  aimlessly  up 
and  down  the  roads  in  search  of  work.  With  all  this  Able-bodied 
Destitution,  not  only  spasmodically  subsidised  hy  public  subscriptions, 
but  also  perpetually  importuning  both  the  town  Overseer  and  the  rural 
Constable  for  assistance  from  the  rates,  the  Royal  Commission  of  1832-4 
chose  not  to  concern  itself.  We  find  in  its  voluminous  proceedings  no 
statistics  of  Unemployment,  no  statement  as  to  fluctuations  of  trade,  no 
account  of  the  destitution  produced  by  the  new  machines,  no  estimate  of 
the  swarms  of  Vagrants,  who  were  being  "passed"  by  the  Justices,  at 
the  expense  of  the  rates,  from  North  to  South,  from  East  to  West,  and 
back  again.  The  Commissioners  concentrated  their  whole  attention  on 
one  plague  spot — the  demoralisation  of  character  and  waste  of  wealth 
produced  in  the  agricultural  districts  by  an  hypertrophied  Poor  Law. 
Over  a  large  part  of  the  country  and  in  the  greatest  of  all  the  nation's 
industries,  practically  all  the  labourers  were,  in  the  period  of  healthy 
manhood,  chronically  underpaid  and  under-employed — a  state  of  things 
which  had  existed  for  half  a  century.  To  meet  this  evil  the  Justices  of 
the  Peace  had,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  devised  the  famous 

*  See,  for  instance:  '*  An  Exposition  of  one  Principal  Cause  of  the  National 
Distress,  particularly  in  Manufacturing  Districts,  1817":  "Speech  of  Henry 
Brougham  ...  on  the  present  Distressed  State  of  the  Manufacturing  and 
Commei'cial  Interests,  1817";  "An  Appeal  to  the  Public  on  the  Subject  of  the 
Framework  Knitters  Fund,"  by  Eev.  Eobert  Hall,  1819  ;  "  A  Letter  to  the  Carpet 
Manufacturers  of  Kidderminster,"  by  Eev.  H.  Price,  1828;  "'Eeport  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  at  a  Public  Meeting  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern  to  Eelieve  the 
Manufacturers,  1829  " ;  *'  Eeport  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Fluctuations  of  Employ- 
ment, 1830  "  ;  "  Eeport  of  D.  Mackay  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  on  the  Distress 
of  1825-37  among  Handloom  Weavers  and  other  MaDufacturers,  1837  " ;  "  Eeport  of 
the  Eoyal  Commission  on  the  Handloom  Weavers,  etc." 
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"  Allowance  ^System,"  by  which  the  weekly  earnings  of  eveiy  adult 
labourer  were  automatically  made  up,  out  of  the  Poor  Rate,  to  a  low 
subsistence  level  for  himself  and  his  family.  This  device,  which,  it  is 
interesting  to  note,  was  resorted  to  as  an  alternative  to  the  enforcement 
of  a  legal  minimum  wage,*  gradually  dragged  the  w^hole  population  of 
the  agricultural  districts  into  the  meshes  of  the  Poor  Law.    The  farmers, 

*  The  occasion  of  the  adoption  of  the  allowance  system  was  the  "  double  panic  of 
famine  and  revolution  "  ("  Dispauperisation,"  by  J.  R.  Pretyman,  1878,  p.  27),  due 
to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  food  which  marked  the  closing  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  the  consequent  distress  of  practically  the  whole  of  the  rural  labourers. 
This  might  have  been  met  by  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  labourer's  remuneration ; 
but  the  farmers  and  landowners  stoutly  resisted  any  increase  of  wages,  on  the  ground 
that  "  it  would  be  difficult  to  reduce  them  when  the  cause  for  it  had  ceased."  (First 
Eeport  of  Poor  Law  Inquiry  Commissioners,  Appendix  A.jYilliers'  Seport,  p.  14.) 
This  desire  to  stave  off  a  rise  of  wages  is  expressly  assigned  as  the  motive  for  the 
Justices'  scales  of  Speenhamland  (1796),  and  Warwickshire  (1797),  for  those  fixed  in 
Sussex  and  Essex  in'l800  and  1810  {Ibid.,  Majendie's  Eeport,. p.  167),  and  for  that  in 
Suffolk,  after  the  Peace  of  1816  [Ilid.,  Henry  Staart's  Eeport,  p.  349).  In  the  latter 
case,  as  in  1796-7,  it  appeared  to  the  magistrates  as  the  only  practicable  alternative 
to  enforcing  by  law  a  definite  minimum  wage.  "  When  that  state  of  affairs  arose," 
writes  even  one  of  the  Assistant  Poor  Law  C/ommissioners  in  1833,  "which  drove 
"  nearly  the  whole  of  the  labouring  population  to  seek  food  and  protection  from 
"  them  (the  magistrates),  being  without  the  power  of  prescribing  the  rate  of  wages, 
"  there  was  no  alternative  left  to  them  but  to  save  the  people  from  starvation." 
(Ibid.,  p.  351).  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  feared  by  many  that  if  the  distress  of  the 
labourers  became  too  acute,  it  would  lead  to  an  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  spirit 
then  devastating  France.  In  this  dilemma,  the  Justices  turned  first  to  one  expedient, 
and  then  to  another.  At  the  beginning  of  1795,  a  widespread  movement  took  place 
among  philanthropic  landlords,  in  favour  of  reviving  the  old  practice  of  fixing  wages 
by  law,  in  proportion  to  the  average  price  of  wheat ;  and  Whitbread  introduced  a 
Bill  for  the  purpose.  This  policy  was  supported  in  several  counties  by  resolution  of 
the  Justices.  (Annals  of  Agriculture,  Yol.  XXV.,  p.  316  (1795),  with  Arthur  Young's 
dissenting  comments.  The  same  proposal  was  made  in  1806  in  the  *'  General  Yiew 
of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Hereford,"  by  John  Duncan,  1805,  p.  155.)  The 
Hampshire  Justices  made  an  able  and  elaborate  Eeport  to  Quarter  Sessions.  They 
point  out  that  the  labourer  must  be  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  defined  as 
everything  that  is  "requisite  to  support  his  frame  for  its  longest  continuance  and 
its  best  use."  But  they  hesitate  to  recommend  the  fixing  by  law  of  a  minimum 
wage.  They  admonish  the  farmers  to  give  better  wages  ;  and  they  recommend  their 
brother  Justices,  where  the  farmers  are  obdurate,  to  order  the  Overseers  to  make  up 
the  deficiency.  (Hampshire  Quarter  Sessions,  1795.)  The  decisive  action  was  taken 
by  the  Berkshire  Justices,  in  a  district  in  which  the  distress  happened  to  be 
exceptionally  severe.  In  May,  1795,  the  Justices  of  the  County  "and  other  discreet 
persons  "  met  at  Speenhamland,  near  Newbury,  to  consider  the  proposal  referred  to 
them  at  the  last  Quarter  Sessions,  to  fix  agricultural  wages  by  law.  They  decided 
unanimously  that  the  labouring  poor  needed  further  assistance  in  their  distress,  but 
that  it  was  inexpedient  to  revive  the  fixing  of  wages  by  law.  As  in  Hampshire,  they 
*' earnestly  recommend  the  farmers  to  raise  wages."  And  they  conclude  with  the 
decision  that  was  destined  to  exercise  so  widespread  an  influence,  in  favour  of  the 
systematic  "  rate  in  aid  of  wages."  The  magistrates  present  resolved:  "That  they 
will,  in  their  several  divisions  make  the  following  calculations  and  allowances  for 
the  relief  of  all  poor  and  industrious  men  and  their  families  who,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Justices  of  their  parish,  shall  endeavour  as  far  as  they  can  for  their  own 
support  and  maintenance,  that  is  to  say :  When  the  gallon  loaf  of  second  flour 
weighing  8  lbs.  11  ozs.  shall  cost  Is.,  then  every  poor  and  industrious  man  shall  have 
for  his  own  support  3s.  weekly,  either  produced  by  his  own  or  his  family's  labour, 
or  an  allowance  from  the  poor  rates,  and  for  the  support  of  his  wife  and  every  other 
of  his  family  Is.  6d.  When  the  gallon  loaf  shall  cost  Is.  4<d.  then  every  poor  and 
industrious  man  shall  have  4s.  weekly  for  his  own,  and  Is.  lOd.  for  the  support  of 
every  other  of  his  famil}^  And  so  on  in  proportion  as  the  price  of  bread  rises  or 
falls  (that  is  to  say),  3d.  to  the  man  and  Id.  to  every  other  of  his  family  on  every 
Id.  which  the  loaf  rises  above  Is."  (Beading  Mercuryy  May  11th,  1795;  Eden's 
"State  of  the  Poor,"  1797,  Yol.  I.,  pp.  676-7;  Mcholls'  "History  of  the  English 
Poor  Law,"  Yol.  II.,  p/131 ;  **  Pauperism  and  Poor  Law,"  by  Eobert  Pashley,  p.  258 ; 
Eeport  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  18-34,  pp,  121-7  of  reprint  of  1905.) 
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secure  of  a  constant  supply  of  labour,  lowered  wages.    The  labourers,  ] 

secure  of  subsistence,  progressively  lowered  the  quantity  and  quality  of  \ 

their  effort.     The  degradation  of  character  and  the  destruction  of  all  I 

healthy  relationship  between  employer  and  employed,  entailed  by  this  ] 

fatal  mixing  of  Poor  Relief  and  wages,  had  disheartened  a  whole  genera-  \ 

tion  of  Poor  Law  administrators.    What  was  more  keenly  realised  by  | 

the  Parliament  of  1832  was  that  the  rates  levied  for  this  service  were  | 

absorbing  a  large  portion  of  the  rental  value  of  the  landlords'  estates  and  ; 
were  beginning  to  threaten  the  profits  of  the  capitalists.    In  short,  it  was 
a  particularly  demoralising  kind  of  Able-bodied  Pauperism,  and  not  the 
existence  of  Able-bodied  Destitution,  that  led  the  Ministry  of  1832  to 
appoint  a  Poor  Law  Commission. 

The  Commissioners  of  1832-4  made  short  work  of  this  swollen  Poor 

Law.    In  agreement  with  much  of  the  economic  opinion  of  the  time  they  ^ 

would  perhaps  have  liked  to  have  abolished  all  forms  of  gratuitous  Public  * 
Assistance.    This  being  impracticable,  they  sought  to  restrict  it  to  the 

"relief"  of  actual  ''destitution."    But  what  they  were  most  intent  on  | 

was  putting  an  end  to  the  parasitic  condition  into  which  agricultural  i 

labour  had  fallen  throughout  the  South  of  England.    By  one  and  the  j 

same  device  they  proposed  to  cut  off  from  the  farmer  all  labour  that  he  > 

did  not  wholly  pay  for,  and  to  deprive  the  labourer  of  all  income  that  | 

he  did  not  wholly  earn.  i 

It  was  to  attain  this  double  end  that  they  recommended  that  no  relief  ] 

should  be  given  to  able-bodied  persons  except  in  a  w^ell-regulated  Work-  | 

house;  by  which  they  meant  a  place  that  would  be  less  agreeable  than  \ 

the  home  of  an  independent  labourer  who  was  working  for  his  livelihood.  | 
This  deterrent  relief,  they  argued,  would,  whilst  preventing  any  risk  of 
starvation,  induce  the  labourer  to  work  in  order  to  keep  his  employment, 

and  would  compel  the  Parmer,  without  any  legal  fixing  of  wages,  to  pa.y  j 

enough  for  the  labourer  and  his  family  to  live  on.    Unfortunately  for  ^ 

their  reputation,  the  Commissioners  did  not  limit  their  ingenious  pre-  ; 

scription  to  the  one  form  of  Able-bodied  Pauperism  that  they  had  studied.  i 

They  proposed  that  the  "  Workhouse  Test "  shculd  be  applied  on  all  ] 

occasions,  in  all  districts,  to  all  able-bodied  applicants  for  public  assistance;  \ 

whether  these  had  been  thrown  out  of  work  in  crowds  by  fluctuations  of  j 

trade,  or  definitely  displaced  by  new  machinery  and  new  methods  of  i 

working  it.     Finally,  for  some  undisclosed  reason,  the  Commissioners  j 

prescribed  the  same  treatment  for  the  Vagrant,  a  person  into  whose  ! 
peculiarities  they  had  certainly  not  inquired.  They  recommended  that 
this  most  sturdy  and  recalcitrant  of  all  the  sub-classes  of  Able-bodied 
Paupers  should  be  altogether  delivered  from  the  hands  of  the  County 
Magistrates  and  the  Constables,  by  whom  they  had  hitherto  been  pro- 
vided for,  and  that  they  should  be  thrown  simply  on  the  Poor  Jjaw,  to  be 
offered,  like  all  other  able-bodied  persons,  the  open  door  of  a  disciplinary 

Workhouse.  \ 

Thus,  there  was  to  be,  as  soon  as  was  practicable,  one  Local  Authority,  i 

and  one  only,  applying,  to  all  the  various  sub-classes  of  the  destitute  ] 

Able-bodied  applying  for  relief  in  any  part  of  England,  one  uniform  ] 
method,  namely,  their   admission   to  a   residential   institution,  where 
they  could,  as  a  matter  of  deterrent  discipline  rather  than  with  any 
idea  of  profit,  be  set  to  hard  work,  under  disciplinary  conditions  and 

upon  plain  diet.    The  wives  and  children  of  such  able-bodied  persons  j 

were  also  to  be  relieved  only  in  institutions.    But  the  Commissioners  j 
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had  been  so  much  impressed  with  the  evils  inherent  in  General  Mixed 
Workhouses  that  they  elaborately  specified,  over  and  over  again,  that 
the  Workhouses  for  the  Able-bodied  were  to  be  entirely  distinct  from 
the  buildings  in  which  the  infirm  aged  and  the  children  were  accommo- 
dated ;  that  they  were  to  be  under  separate  oflScers  and  separate 
management ;  and  that  they  were  expressly  not  to  form  part  of  one 
great  establishment  containing  other  classes  of  paupers.*  To  the  policy 
thus  propounded  for  dealing  with  all  the  sub-clap.ses  of  the  destitute 
Able-bodied  together  with  their  dependents.  Parliament  impliedly  gave 
its  general  approval  by  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834,-|- 

The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of  1835-47  promptlj^  embodied  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  of  1834  in  a  series  of  special 
Orders  issued  to  Unions  up  and  down  the  country,  which  culminated 
in  the  general  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order  of  1844.  The  new 
policy  achieved  one  great  success.  Within  a  few  years,  in  the  rural 
paiishes  of  Southern  England,  the  resolute  offer  of  the  Workhouse 
brought  to  an  end — so  far  as  Able-bodied  men  were  concerned — the 
demoralising  chronic  Poor  Law  relief  of  the  Under-paid  and  the  Under- 
employed. Speaking  broadly,  all  the  Able-bodied  farm  labourers  who 
had  remained  in  the  villages  and  were  in  employment  at  all  were 
maintained  without  the  aid  of  the  rates,  with  the  result  that  their 
wages  had  somewhat  risen  and  the  wage-earning  had  become  somewhat 
less  intermittent.  How  far  this  policy  had  succeeded  at  the  cost  of 
driving  surplus  laboui-ers  into  the  towns,  and  thereby  increasing  the 
mass  of  Able-bodied  Destitution  there,  remains  uncertain. 

*  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  1834,  pp.  306-7,  of  reprint  of  J  905. 

t  Under  the  EngHsh  Poor  Law,  there  is  no  clear  and  consistent  definition  of 
this  class.  Thus,  on  January  1st,  1908,  as  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
England  and  Wales  informs  us,  there  were  120,062  "  Able-bodied "  persons  in 
receipt  of  Poor  Belief.  But  we  find  that  these  so-called  "  Able-bodied  "  persons 
include  some  members  of  all  the  adult  sections  of  the  pauper  host — men  and 
women  of  all  degrees  of  intelligence,  and  all  physical  states  ;  the  halt,  the  lame 
and  the  blind  ;  the  chronically  and  the  acutely  sick ;  and  even  the  man  without  arms 
or  without  legs.  The  only  adults  of  whom  none  are  included  are  the  lunatics, 
however  able  in  body,  and  the  sturdy  vagrants  who  are  set  to  work  in  the  Casual 
Ward.  This  misuse  of  language  and  confusion  of  thought  have  continued  since 
1834.  From  the  first  tentative  Orders  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  down  to 
the  latest  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  term  *' Able-bodied "  has 
always  been  used  in  varying  and  conflicting  senses,  none  of  which  seem  to  us 
appropriate  either  to  a  scientific  analysis  of  the  facts,  or  to  any  practical  proposals 
for  reform.  Under  the  Orders  regulating  Outdoor  Relief,  for  instance,  and  in 
the  statistics  of  Outdoor  Pauperism,  the  class  of  "  Able-bodied "  includes  the 
head  of  the  family  seeking  relief,  however  aged  and  however  sick  he  may  be, 
provided  that  he  is  "  normally  "  capable  of  earning  his  living  by  labour,  together 
with  all  his  dependents  under  sixteen,  of  either  sex  and  of  any  condition.  Thus, 
we  have  the  paradox  that  a  majority  of  the  "Able-bodied"  Outdoor  Paupers  are 
women  nursing  babies  or  sick  persons.  Under  the  General  Consolidated  Order 
of  1847  and  in  the  statistics  of  Indoor  Pauperism,  quite  a  diff'erent  set  of  persons 
are  included  in  the  class  of  "  Able-bodied,"  namely,  according  to  the  views  taken 
by  many  Workhouse  Masters,  persons  over  sixteen,  whether  feeble-minded  or  of 
normal  intelligence,  sound  of  body  or  maimed  and  crippled,  deaf,  dumb  or  blind, 
who  are  on  the  ordinary  diet  of  the  estciblishment ;  that  is  to  say,  all  those  who  have 
noi'  been  declared  to  be  entitled  by  age  or  physical  weakness  or  actual  sickness 
to  the  special  luxuries  of  the  non-able-bodied  regimen.  "There  is  no  rule  of  law," 
said  the  Local  Government  Board,  *'  nor  any  regulation  of  the  Board  which 
prescribes  the  age  at  which  a  person  is  or  is  not  to  be  deemed  able-bodied.  The 
question  whether  a  person  is  able-bodied  or  not  appears  to  the  Board  to  be  one 
which  should  be  determined  by  the  physical  condition  of  the  individual,  not  by 
the  circumstances  that  his  years  are  within  or  without  a  stated  limit  of  age." 
(Local  Government  Board  to  York  Board  of  Guardians,  March  9th,  1905;  MS. 
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la  London,  and  in  the  manufacturing  towns  and  the  seaports,  where 
quite  a  different  kind  of  Able-bodied  Destitution  existed,  the  new  pohcy 
proved  less  practicable.  The  Poor  Law  Commissioaers  themselves  came 
to  recognise  that,  even  where  the  Local  Authorities  offered  no  objectioa, 
it  was  undesirable  to  apply  the  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order  in 
places  where  fluctuations  in  the  volume  of  employment  were  violent  and 
periodic  and  manifestly  beyood  the  control  of  either  employers  or  wage- 
earners.  An  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order,  they  observed,  would  in 
such  places  necessarily  have  to  be  suspended  in  times  of  depression  of 
trade,  and,"  to  quote  the  words  of  the  Local  Government  Board's  letter 
of  May  12th,  1877,  "  there  is  nothing  more  calculated  to  weaken  the 
force  of  the  regulations  of  the  Board  than  to  be  obliged  to  abrogate  them 
whenever  a  period  of  pressure  arises."  In  the  large  centres  of  population, 
accordingly,  the  attempt  to  prohibit  Outdoor  Relief  was  avowedly 
abandoned,*  and  it  is  significant  that — at  the  instance  of  the  Central 
Authority  itself — the  area  and  population  placed  under  the  Outdoor 
Relief  Prohibitoiy  Order  exclusively  have  since  steadily  diminished. f 

The  alternative  device  for  carrying  out  the  "  Principles  "  of  the  1834 
Report,  of  which  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  urged  the  adoption  upon 
the  Boards  of  Guardians  of  the  Metropolis  and  the  manufacturing 
districts,  was  that  of  the  Labour  Yard,  or  Outdoor  Relief  in  return  for  a 
test  of  work  by  the  able-bodied  man.  Either  under  the  Labour  Test 
Order  or  under  the  Outdoor  Relief  Regulation  Order,  the  opening  of  a 
Labour  Yard,  and  the  refusal  of  any  Outdoor  Relief  to  able-bodied  men 
except  through  the  Labour  Yard,  was,  by  the  Poor  Law  Inspectors  and 
by  official  Circulars,  persistently  pressed  on  the  Boards  of  Guardians  of 
London  and  the  great  towns  for  which  the  Central  Authority  had 
abandoned  the  policy  of  the  Prohibitory  Order,  as  the  proper  way  of 
treating  the  Destitute  Able-bodied  who  applied  for  relief — irrespective  of 
whether  they  were  Unemployed,  Under-employed,  Sweated  or  Unem- 

records,  Tork  Board  of  Gruardians).  Until  recent  years,  indeed,  the  term  "Able- 
bodied"  included  children  and  babies  in  arms;  see,  for  instance,  the  Returns 
"showing  the  number  of  Able-bodied  who  have  received  Outdoor  Relief,"  in 
Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  1843,  pp.  435-9.  Hence 
the  total  of  "  Able-bodied  paupers,"  including  as  it  does  fragments  of  very 
difierent  classes,  is  a  meaningless  figure.  Under  the  Scotch  law  the  case  is 
little  better.  There  is,  it  is  true,  no  class  of  "Able-bodied"  paupers,  for  these 
are  not  entitled  to  Poor  E-elief.  But  with  the  able-bodied  man,  in  the  plain  sense, 
there  are  excluded  from  relief,  as  being  his  dependents,  his  lawful  wife,  however 
sick,  and  his  legitimate  children,  however  young  and  feeble.  Sucb  definitions 
of  the  term  "Able-bodied"  have  no  relation  to  the  class  of  persons  with  whom 
we  have,  in  this  part  of  our  Report,  to  deal.  We  shall  use  the  term  "  Able-bodied  " 
(destitute  person)  in  its  ordinary  sense,  that  is  to  say,  as  denoting  an  adult  person 
of  either  sex,  of  less  than  the  pensionable  age  not  at  the  time  falling  below  what 
is  considered  as  normal  in  respect  of  health,  in  respect  of  limbs  and  faculties, 
and  in  respect  of  intelligence,  who  is  without  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
according  to  the  accepted  standard  of  the  time. 

*  In  the  Unions  to  which  the  Outdoor  Relief  Regulation  Order  was  issued  the 
Central  Authority  had  become  convinced,  to  use  its  own  words,  that  it  was  not 
expedient  to  prohibit  Out-relief  tn  any  class  of  paupers.  (Circular  of  Poor  Law  Board, 
August  25th,  1852.) 

t  In  1847  the  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order  was  in  force  alone  {i.e.,  unaccom- 
panied by  the  Labour  Test  Order)  in  no  fewer  than  391  Unions.  In  1871  this  number 
had  shrunk  to  299.  By  1907,  though  the  total  number  of  Unions  under  Orders  had 
risen  to  over  600,  the  number  under  the  Prohibitory  Order  alone  had  further  shrunk 
to  276,  nearly  all  being  Unions  of  sparse  and  stationary,  or  actually  declining, 
population.  (Report  ...  on  the  Policy  of  the  Central  Authority  from  1834  to 
1907,  pp.  46,  47,  and  Appendix  pp.  133-145.) 
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ploy  able.    This  was  to  abandon,  as  impracticable,  the  confident  hopes  of 
the  1834  Commissioners,  that  Outdoor  Relief  to  the  Able-bodied  could  be 
made  to  cease  out  of   the  land.*    The  number  of  men  (with  their 
dependents)  thus  given  relief  in  return  for  a  task  of  work  rose,  in  times 
ot*  bad  trade,  to  a  great  height.    Thus  in  the  Lady-day  Quarter,  1843, 
nearly  40,000  healthy  able-bodied  men,  representing  a  population  of 
165,000,  were  being  employed  in  the  Poor  Law  Labour  Yards,  on  account 
of  their  want  of  work  or  their  insufficient  earnings  when  at  woric — the 
Unemployed  and  the  Under-employed  thus  relieved  by  the  Poor  Law 
comprising  large  numbers  of  men  thrown  out  of  employment  in  Lan- 
cashire and  the  West  Riding  b}^  depression  of  trade.f    A  member  of  the 
Bradford  Board  of  Guardians  in  1842  estimated  that  ''nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  relief  is  given  to  Able-bodied  paupers."J    At  the  East  End  of 
London,  the  number  of  men  unemployed  in  1848  was  so  great  that  the 
Poplar  Guardians  seriously  complained  of  the  strain  imposed  upon  them. 
The  Guardians,  viewing  the  pressure  of  "  applications  by  able-bodied  men 
for  relief,  and  which  the  Bo;ird  truly  believe^  arises  from  various  causes 
of  temporary  cessation  of  work  in  the  docks  and  large  manufactories,  are 
of  opinion  that  it  is  expedient  that  such  relief  should  be  administered 
more  extensively  than  is  usuiilly  considered  admissible  by  the  late  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  or  the  Poor  Law  Board  to  that  class  of  person ;  the 
Guardians  at  the  same  time  ordering  the  employment  of  stone-breaking 
to  the  fullest  extent  to  be  continued."  §    In  1847,  even  in  many  rural 
Unions,  "  the  workhouses  .  .  .  became  full  during  the  winter,"  and  special 
permission  had  to  be  given  for  Outdoor  Relief  to  the  able-bodied.    "  In 
Caxton  and  Arlington,  and  Newmarket,  the  necessity  for  Out-relief  recurs 
every  winter.     In  Hinckley  the  difficulty  was  only  partial,  owing  to  a 
dispute  between  the  stocking  weavers  and   masters  about  wages.  In 
Clifton  and  Chipping  Sodbury  the  Workhouse  was  crowded  through  the 
want  of  employment  of  the  hatters";  ||  and  these  Unemployed  men  had 
to  be  given  Outdoor    Relief.     Nor  were  these  merely  isolated  and 
exceptional  cases.    From  that  time  down  to  1886  the  Central  Authority 
found  no  better  suggestion  to  make  to  Boards  of  Guardians  with  regard 
to  the  Able-bodied  men  thrown  out  of  work  by  depression  of  trade  or 
seasonal    cessation    of    employment — failing    appropriate  Workhouse 
accommodation — than  the  grant  of  Outdoor  Relief  in  return  for  labour. 
The  "  opening  of  the  Labour  Yard "  became  a  periodical  occurrence  at 
every  period  of  stress. 

*  "The  Main  object  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,"  as  it  was  "  the  first 
recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  of  Poor  Law  Inquiry,"  was  recognised  to  be 
the  cessation  of  all  Oatdoor  Relief  to  the  Able-bodied.  (Second  Annual  Eeport  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  1836,  pp.  6,  7.) 

t  Tenth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  1844,  pp.  467-70. 

X  M8.  Minutes,  Board  of  Guardians,  Bradford,  October  31st,  1842.  In  1848  the 
Bradford  Gruardiaiis  wanted  to. abandon  the  test  work.  Experience  having  proved 
that  the  test  work  of  the  Bradford  Union,  as  at  present  conducted,  occasions  a 
largely  increased  expense  to  the  ratepayers,  unnecessarily  harasses  the  unfortunate 
operatives  who  are  iu  a  state  of  destitution  from  causes  over  which  they  have  no 
control,  and  seriously  endangers  the  peace  of  the  country  ;  therefore,  it  is  expedient 
that  this  Board  endeavour  to  emancipate  itself  from  so  serious  a  grievance,  and  for 
that  purpose  it  is  advisable  respectfully  to  memorialise  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the 
Eidiug,  stating  to  him  the  serious  and  dangerous  grievance  complained  of,  and  beg 
that  he  will  transmit  the  same  to  the  Home  Secretary."  (MS.  Minutes,  Board  of 
Guardians,  Bradford,  April  14th,  1848.) 

§  MS.  Minutes,  Board  of  Guardians,  Poplar,  November  16th,  1848. 

II  Official  Circular,  No.  5,  N.S.,  May,  1847,  p.  67. 
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There  was,  however,  another  disappointment  to  those  who  hoped  that 
the  "Principles  of  1834"  would  get  rid,  at  any  rate,  of  Able-bodied 
Pauperism.  The  professional  Vagrant  was  quick  to  perceive  the  advantages 
of  dealing  with  an  Authority  limited  to  merely  relieving  destitution  at 
the  crisis  of  destitution.  It  was  soon  found  that,  as  the  Guardians  of 
Lambeth  and  Colchester  declared  in  1841,  the  "trampera"  made  the 
"  Union  house  a  lodging-house/'  and  that,  in  fact,  "  the  distribution  of 
Workhouses  at  short  distances  over  the  whole  country,  and  the  regular 
enforcement  of  the  right  of  strangers  and  wayfarers  to  relief"  had 
actually  encouraged  what  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of  1846 
euphemistically  termed  "wandering  habits  among  the  poor."*  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  Vagrants  thus  making  use  of  the  Workhouse 
was  so  great  that  the  Central  Authority  had  to  retrace  its  steps,  and, 
after  many  shifts  and  changes  of  policy,  strive  to  insist  on  the  exclusion 
of  Vagrants  from  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse,  and  to  urge  the  provision 
— which  practically  never  was  made — of  a  "  separate  building  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  reception  of  this  class  of  poor."  f  What  was  eventually 
established;  throughout  England  and  Wales,  was  the  Casual  Ward  as  a 
part  of  the  Workhouse,  usually  under  the  same  roof  or  within  the  same 
curtilage,  and  under  the  same  Master. 

Meanwhile,  the  "  offer  of  the  House  "  was  failing  as  a  test  in  a  way 
that  the  authors  of  the  Keport  of  1834  could  not  have  foreseen,  and  for 
which  they  were  certainly  not  responsible.  What  they  recommended  was 
a  series  of  separate  institutions  for  the  several  classes  of  paupers,  under 
entirely  separate  management.  What  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of 
1835-47  insisted  on  establishing  was  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse,  against 
which  the  Report  of  1834  had  protested.  In  due  course  the  General  Mixed 
Workhouse,  including,  under  one  roof  and  one  management,  the  young  and 
the  old,  the  sick  and  the  healthy,  the  Able-bodied  and  the  non-Able-bodied, 
proved,  by  its  very  promiscuity  and  uniformity  of  regimen,  actually 
attractive  to  certain  types  of  Able-bodied  paupers.  It  may  indeed  be 
said  that  this  was  an  inevitable  result  of  placing  all  the  different  classes 
under  one  Destitution  .Authority.  To  a  Board  of  Guardians  burdened 
with  having  to  provide  for  the  sick,  the  orphans  and  the  aged  (of  whom 
there  were  always  hundreds  in  chronic  pauperism),  the  very  ideal  of  the 
1834  Report  as  regards  the  Able-bodied — an  institution  standing  always 
ready,  swept  and  garnished  but  normally  empty — a  form  of  relief  to  be 
always  on  offer  but  seldom  accepted — seemed  a  fantastic  extravagance. 
It  appeared  obviously  more  reasonable  to  admit  the  few  Able-bodied 
paupers  of  good  times  to  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse  as  exceptions  ; 
with  the  inevitable  result  that  they  found  themselves  in  conditions  that 
were  certainly  more  agreeable,  if  not  more  "eligible,"  to  the  apathetic 
loafer  than  working  continuously  for  long  hours  at  the  low  wages  of  the 

*  Twelfth.  Annual  Report  of  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  1846,  p.  19. 

t  Ihid.  It  is  to  be  noted  that,  in  1843,  maintenance  in  the  Casual  "Ward,  not 
being  maintenance  in  a  Workhouse,  had  actually  to  be  entered  as  Outdoor  Relief ! 
(Poor  Law  Commissioners,  December  llth,  1843;  in  MS.  records  of  Board  of 
Guardians,  JSTewcastle-on-Tyne.)  But  so  strong  has  been  the  influence  of  the 
"  mixed"  Authority  that  the  Casual  Ward,  except  in  half  a  dozen  quite  special  cases, 
never  has  become  a  separate  institution  under  its  own  separate  officer.  It  has 
remained  a  mere  appendage  of  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse,  under  the  "mixed  " 
master  and  matron.    It  was  largely  because  it  has  proved  impossible  under  the 

mixed  '*  Authority  to  get  the  Casual  Ward  made  an  institution  redAVj  separate  from 
the  Workhouse  that  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Yagrancy  of  1906  was  driven 
to  recommend  the  removal  of  all  provision  for  vagrants  out  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  this  function  from  the  Destitution  Authorities. 
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unskilled  labourer.  And  to  him,  as  to  the  professional  Vagrant,  it  was 
an  additional  attraction  that  the  Poor  Law  was  strictly  limited  to 
relieving  him  at  the  crisis  of  his  destitution,  leaving  him  free  to  come 
and  go  as  he  chose,  and  to  live  as  he  pleased,  without  even  the  curb  of 
official  cognisance  and  observation  of  his  doings,  whenever  he  was  not 
actually  in  receipt  of  relief. 

This  unexpected  outcome  of  the  "  Workhouse  Test "  began  to  be  noticed 
in  1868.  The  pressure  on  the  accommodation  of  the  Metropolitan 
Workhouses,  and  the  mixing  together  of  so  many  different  classes  of 
inmates,  made  it  impossible,  as  the  Inspector,  Mr.  Corbet t,  pointed  out, 
"  to  apply  the  Workhouse  as  a  test  of  destitution  to  single  Able-bodied 
men."*  "In  urging  upon  Boards  of  Guardians  in  the  Metropolis," 
repeated  his  successor,  Mr.  Longley,  "  as  I  have  lately  had  occasion  to  do 
almost  daily,  the  application  of  the  Workhouse  Test,  I  have  not 
infrequently  been  met  by  the  startling  admission  that  the  Workhouse  is 
attractive  to  paupers  ;  that  there  are  many  persons  in  the  Workhouse 
furnishes  no  test  of  destitution.  All  arguments  in  support  of  the 
Workhouse  Test  which  assume  the  existence  of  a  well-regulated 
Workhouse  (to  use  the  language  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of 
Inquiry,  1833)  must  fail  at  once  when  addressed  to  Guardians  whose 
Workhouse  offers  attractions  to  the  indolent.  And  I  have  reason  to 
think  that  the  aversion  to  the  proper  and  free  use  of  the  Workhouse 
which  distinguishes  many  Metropolitan  Boards  of  Guardians,  is  in  some 
measure  due  to  the  failure  of  the  Workhouses,  as  at  present 
administered,  to  satisfy  the  essential  conditions  of  their  establishment.'  f 
Mr.  Longley  definitely  ascribed  the  inconvenient  laxity  which  had  come 
over  Workhouse  administration,  not  to  any  shortcomings  of  the  Boards 
of  Guardians,  but  to  the  very  nature  of  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse 
for  all  classes,  which  the  Central  Authority  had  substituted  for  the 
series  of  specialised  institutions  recommended  in  the  Report  of  1834. 
"The  presence  in  a  Workhouse,"  he  said,  ''of  the  sick,  or  of  any  class 
in  whose  favour  the  ordinary  discipline  must  be  relaxed  and  who 
receive  special  indulgences,  has  an  almost  inevitable  tendency  to  impair 
the  general  discipline  of  the  establishment."}  "  The  Orders"  he 
expressly  added,  "  are  in  some  way  responsible."  The  General 
Consolidated  Order  of  1847,  which  had,  in  1871,  already  remained  for 
twenty-four  years  without  revision,  had  been  framed  with  "  primary 
reference  .  .  .  to  the  .  .  .  smaller  Mixed  Workhouses  which 
are,  at  present  at  least,  a  necessity  in  rural  districts  ;  and  they  fail  in 
many  particulars  to  satisfy  the  special  conditions  of  Indoor  Relief  in 
London. "§    The  very  improvement  in  the  Workhouses,  which  under  the 

*  Mr.  Corbett's  Eeport  of  January  4th,  1868,  in  Twentieth  Annual  Eeport  of  Poor 
Law  Board,  1867-8,  p.  126 ;  repeated  in  his  Report  of  August  10th,  1871  ;  Report 

....    on  the  Policy  of  the  Central  Authority  from  1834  to  1907,  p.  80. 

t  Office  Minute  by  Mr.  Longley,  1878.  Much  the  same  words  occur  in  his  Annual 
Report.  The  "  lax  discipline  of  the  Workhouse"  in  London  is  described  as  tending 
*'to  deprive  it  of  its  function  as  a  test."  (Mr.  Longley's  Report  in  Third  Annual 
Report  of  Local  Government  Board,  1873-4,  p.  166.)  In  his  elaborate  Report  on 
Indoor  Relief  in  the  Metropolis  he  expressed  bis  emphatic  opinion  that  "  the 
deterrent  discipline     .     .     .    fails  at  present  to  be  duly  enforced  in  London 

Workhouses  almost  without  exception  The  general  tone  of  their 

administration  is  that  of  the  almshouse  rather  than  of  the  workhouse  system." 
(Mr.  Longley's  Report  on  Indoor  Relief  in  the  Metropolis,  in  Fourth  Annual  Report 
of  Local  Government  Board,  1874-5,  page  59.) 

+  Ibid.,  p.  42. 

§  Ibid.,  p.  52. 
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Central  Authority's  own  pressure,  was  taking  place  between  1866  and 
1875,  had,  in  fact,  brought  to  light  the  inherent  drawback  of  the 
General  Mixed  Workhouse  which  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of 
1835-47  had  imposed  on  England  and  Wales ;  which  their  influence  in 
1845  imposed  on  Ireland ;  and  which  the  example  of  England  and  Ireland 
has  since  induced  Scotland  to  imitate. 

To  remedy  this  unexpected  form  of  Able-bodied  Pauperism,  the  able 
Inspectorate  of  1869-86  proposed  to  reverse  the  calamitous  policy  insisted 
on  by  the  Poor  I^aw  Commissioners  of  1835-47,  prescribed  as  to 
General  Mixed  Workhouses  by  the  General  Consolidated  Order  of  1847, 
and  to  carr}^  out  the  proposal  of  the  1834  Report  by  establishing  separate 
institutions  for  the  Able-bodied,  expressly  devised  for  deterring  them 
from  applying  for  or  accepting  relief.  Hence  the  Able-bodied,  like  the 
children  and  the  sick,  were  now  to  be  accommodated  by  themselves. 
Thus,  we  find,  from  1871  onwards,  the  idea  of  the  "  Test  Workhouse,"  an 
institution  set  apart  exclusively  for  the  Able-bodied,  where  they  could  be 
subjected  (to  use  Mr.  Longley's  words)  to  such  a  system  of  labour, 
discipline,  and  restraint  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  outweigh,"  in  the  estimation 
of  the  inmates,  "  the  advantages "  which  they  enjoy.  Mr.  Longley 
declared  that  the  mam  object  of  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Act  of  1867  had 
been,  not  exclusively,  or  even  principally,  the  better  accommodation  of 
the  sick,  but  the  introduction  of  classification  by  institutions,  with  the 
double  object  of,  on  the  one  hand,  an  improved  treatment  of  the  sick,  and, 
on  the  other,  "the  establishment  of  a  stricter  and  more  deterrent  discipline 
in  Workhouses."  Circumstances,  he  said,  had  delayed  the  accomplishment 
of  the  latter  purpose,  but  it  was  now  time  for  the  Central  Authority  to 
"urge  upon  Guardians  the  establishment  in  Workhouses  of  a  more 
distinctly  deterrent  system  of  discipline  and  diet  than  has  hitherto  been 
secured,  involving  a  reconsideration  of  the  conditions  of  pauper  labour 
and  service  in  Workhouses."*  Such  "  Able-bodied  Test  Workhouses " 
were  established  at  first  at  Poplar,  and  then  in  a  few  other  Unions.  In 
them,  as  in  the  Casual  Wards,  we  watch  the  Destitution  Authority 
presently  seeking  to  depart  from  the  principle  of  merely  relieving  destitu- 
tion, at  the  crisis  of  destitution,  and  asking  Parliament  to  give  powers  of 
compulsory  detention. 

Thus,  we  find  to-day,  in  the  treatment  of  Able-bodied  Pauperism  by  one 
Union  or  another,  not  the  simple  and  uniform  method  recommended  by 
the  1834  Report,  namely  the  offer  of  maintenance  in  a  deterrent  Work- 
house, with  freedom  to  come  and  go  at  their  will,  but  many  different 
forms  both  of  institutional  and  of  domiciliary  relief,  one  or  other  of 

*  Ihid,  p.  47.  This  has  been  expressly  suggested  in  1868  hj  Mr.  Corbett.  **I  am 
more  than  ever  convinced,"  he  says,  "that  one  of  the  great  wants  of  the  Metropolis 
is  the  establishment  of  new,  or  the  appropriation  of  existing  Workhouses  for  the 
able-bodied  classes  of  groups  of  Unions,  in  each  of  which  one  sex  only  should  be 
received  ;  a  far  more  complete  system  of  classification  maintained  than  has  hitherto 
been  attempted  at  least  in  Metropolitan  Workhouses  ;  and  strict  discipline  enforced 
under  proper  regulations  and  superintendence."  (Mr.  Corbett's  Report  of  January 
4th,  1868,  in  Twentieth  Annual  Eeport  of  Poor  Law  Board,  1867-8,  p.  126.)  Whether 
or|not  this  was  exactly  in  the  mind  of  the  Legislature  or  of  the  Central  Authority 
in  1867,  it  seems  true,  as  Mr,  Longley  pointed  out,  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Metropolitan  Poor  Law  Act  were  extensive  enough  to  cover,  "  whether  directly  or 
indirectly,  not  merely  an  improvement  in  Workhouse  sick  wards,  but  the  reception 
in  distinct  buildings  of  separate  classes  of  paupers  or  .  .  .  classification,  not  in  a 
Workhouse  but  by  Workhouses."  (Mr.  Longley's  Eeport  on  Indoor  Relief  in  the 
Metropolis,  in  Foarth  Annual  Report  of  Local  Grovernment  Board,  1874-5,  p.  42.) 
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which  is  granted,  not  according  to  the  character  of  the  case — whether, 
for  instance,  the  applicant  belongs  to  the  class  of  Unemployed,  Under- 
employed, Sweated  or  Vagrant—but  according  to  the  varying  policy  of 
particular  Boards  of  Guardians  at  particular  times.  We  have  the 
persistence,  in  the  great  majority  of  Unions  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
in  all  the  Irish  Unions,  of  admission  to  a  General  Mixed  Workhouse,  as 
the  ordinary  plan  of  dealing  with  the  Able-bodied  male  applicants ;  and 
for  Able-bodied  women,  of  the  grant  of  unconditional  and  inadequate 
Outdoor  Relief  to  eke  out  their  scanty  earnings.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  see  in  use,  recommended  and  even  prescribed  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  at  least  three  distinct  forms  of  specialised  treatment  of  the  Able- 
bodied  applicant  for  relief.  In  some  places  he  gets  Outdoor  Relief  in 
return  for  work.  Under  other  circumstances  he  is  offei-ed  nothing  but 
maintenance  in  a  severe  "  Test  Workhouse."  Elsewhere  he  finds  him  self j 
even  if  a  resident,  referred  only  to  the  Casual  Ward. 

(a)  The  Persistence  of  Outdoor  Relief. 

Speaking  broadly,  it  may  be  said  that  the  seventy-five  years'  efforts 
of  the  Central  Authority  and  its  Inspectorate  have  succeeded,  so  far  as 
concerns  able-bodied  men  who  are  themselves  in  health,  and  whose 
dependents  are  in  health,  in  getting  rid  of  the  grant  of  Outdoor  Relief, 
as  an  ordinary  or  systematic  method  of  continuous  provision  under  the 
Poor  Law.  This  result  has,  however,  been  achieved  only  at  the  cost, 
first,  of  resorting  at  intervals  to  the  very  unsatisfactory  Outdoor  Labour 
Test,  which  we  shall  presently  describe,  and,  secondly,  of  leaving  certain 
loopholes  in  the  nominally  impenetrable  wall  of  prohibition,  through 
which,  in  seasons  of  severe  stress,  and  for  exceptional  cases  at  all  times, 
the  Guardians  can  allow  individuals  to  pass.  As  these  loopholes  have  of 
late  years  shown  a  dangerous  tendency  to  enlargement,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  them  in  some  detail. 

(i)  Sudden  or  Urgent  Necessity. 

We  have  first  to  notice  that,  in  every  populous  Union,  there  will  be,  on 
an  average,  one  or  two  cases  every  day — in  some  Unions  half  a  dozen 
cases  every  day — in  which  able-bodied  men  will  be  given  food  by  the 
Relieving  Officer  on  account  of  "  sudden  or  urgent  necessity.''  These  cases, 
which  must  represent  at  least  10,000  different  men  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
and  possibly  a  much  larger  number^  have  more  than  doubled  in  number 
during  the  past  decade."^  Unfortunately,  no  statistics  are  available  of  the 
total  number  so  relieved,  the  duration  of  the  relief,  the  frequency  of 
individual  recurrence,  or  even  its  total  cost.  We  cannot  regard  it  as 
satisfactory  that  every  year  there  should  be,  without  the  prior  knowledge 
of  any  public  authority,  as  many  as  10,000  men  arriving  at  such  a  crisis 
of  destitution  as  to  be  entitled  to  instant  food ;  or  that  they  should  receive 

*  The  only  information  available  is  the  number  of  able-bodied  men  so  relieved  on 
one  day  in  the  year.  On  January  1st  in  1897,  it  was  131 ;  in  1902,  145  ;  in  1904,  258  ; 
in  1905,  371 :  and  in  1907,  293.  At  Bermondsey,  Oamberwell  and  Poplar  alone,  the 
Eelieving  Officers  succoured  in  this  way,  during  one  half-year,  no  fewer  than  2,000 
separate  men  (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  19788-928,  20319-28,  and 
Appendix  YII.  (Q.).  to  Yol.  I.).  Relief  on  account  of  sudden  or  urgent  necessity  is 
given,  of  course,  also  to  women  and  children,  and  to  the  aged  and  the  sick,  but  we 
deal  here  only  with  that  granted  to  healthy  able-bodied  men.  In  Manchester,  the 
value  of  this  relief  in  kind,  on  account  of  sudden  or  urgent  necessity,  has  risen,  from 
78L  in  1897,  to  256Z.  in  1904,  and  483Z.  in  1905.  (Eeport  of  Superintendent  of  Eelief 
to  the;  Manchester  Board  of  Guardians  for  1903-6,  p.  14.)  ; 
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public  assistance  in  this  form  without,  in  many  if  not  most  of  the  cases 
anythiag  more  effective  being  done  to  render  them  self-supporting  citizens. 
We  see  here  the  characteristic  defect  of  the  Destitution  Authority,  that  it 
has  no  means  of  knowing  anything  of  these  10,000  men  prior  to  the  crisis 
of  their  destitution,  when  a  helping  hand  would  have  been  more  useful 
than  at  the  crisis  itself,  and  no  machinery  for  keeping  them  in  view  after 
the  crisis.  Oat  of  the  darkness  these  star'/ing  men  apply  to  the  Relieving 
Officer ;  he  visits  their  miserable  abodes  and  leaves  with  them  their  loaves 
of  bread  ;  then — unless  they  choose  to  attend  the  next  Relief  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Guardians— into  the  darkness  they  disappear  again,  until 
their  next  application.  If  the  Board  of  Guardians  chooses  not  to  "  offer 
the  house  "  to  such  as  apply  for  further  relief,  or  if  these  persons  refuse  to 
accept  an  order  for  admission,  they  may  continue  in  urgent  necessity," 
when  the  Relieving  Officer  has  no  alternative  but  to  go  on  supplying  just 
enough  food  to  keep  them  from  starvation.  Cases  occasionally  go  on  in 
this  way  from  fortnight  to  fortnight,  until  something  happens — -it  may  be 
evictioD  from  the  lodging,  it  may  be  an  attack  of  sickness  whicli  compels 
entrance  to  the  Poor  Law  Infirmary,  it  may  be  death  from  lack  of  other 
things  than  the  bread  that  the  Relieving  Officer  doles  out.  What  does 
not  happen  is  any  effisctive  public  assistance  in  securing  employment  at 
wages,  or  in  providing  such  physically  or  mentally  restorative  treatment 
as  would  fit  the  men  for  employment. 

(ii)  Reported  Exceptions. 

But  there  is  another  loophole  through  which  the  Guardians  grant 
Outdoor  Relief  to  able-bodied  men,  even  without  the  Outdoor  Labour 
Test,  Under  both  the  Outdoor  Relief  Regulation  Order  and  the  Outdoor 
Relief .  Prohibitory  Order,  the  Guardians  are  allowed  to  grant  Outdoor 
Relief  in  contravention  of  the  other  provisions  of  the  Order,  provided  that 
they  report  the  particulars  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  which,  in  each 
case,  formally  sanctions  the  grant.  When  carefully  employed  for  selected 
cases  this  loophole  is  found  of  great  use  by  experienced  Poor  Law 
administrators.*  It  is,  in  fact,  frequently  employed  b}^  most  Boards  of 
Guardians  in  Urban  Unions  to  tide  respect.ible  families  over  short  periods 
of  unemployment,  when  the  Labour  Yard  is  not  open.j*  W e  understand 
that  the  grants,  when  reported,  are  almost  invariably  sanctioned,  though 
with  adverse  comment  and  warning  when  this  is  thought  necessary ;  and 
that  when  the  cases  from  any  one  Union  become  numerous,  the  Guardians 

*  A  Poor  Law  Guardian  described  to  us  a  successful  use  of  this  method  of  provision, 
as  an  alternative  to  the  Outdoor  Labour  Test :  "In  connection  with  the  unemployed 
during  the  great  frost  of  1895  ...  in  the  district,  of  St.  G-eorge  the  Martyr,  the 
unemployed — after  a  case-paper  had  been  filled,  a  visit  paid  to  the  home  and  one 
reference  verified — were  divided  into  four  classes.  To  Class  A  adequate  relief  was 
given  in  a  man's  own  home  without  any  further  test.  To  class  B  work  was  given  on 
three  days  in  the  week  at  current  rates  of  pay.  Class  C  was  provided  with  oakum- 
picking  in  a  warehouse  hired  for  the  purpose,  the  work  being  supervised  by  officers 
provided  by  the  G-uardians  Class  D  was  offered  the  Workhouse.  The  plan  worked 
without  a  hitch,  the  frost  lasting,  if  I  remember  right,  for  eight  weeks.  We  were 
particularly  struck  by  the  satisfactory  results  obtained  in  Class  A.  The  men  were 
most  surprised  and  grateful  for  what  was  done,  and  all  returned,  so  far  as  we  could 
learn,  to  their  own  work  when  the  roads  and  river  *were  again  open."  (Evidence 
before  the  Commission,  Qs.  32267,  Par.  7.) 

t  In  1895  we  notice  that  the  Manchester  Board  of  Guardians  was  thus  granting 
Outdoor  Relief  to  eighty  or  ninety  cases  weekly ;  whereupon  the  Inspector  appeared 
at  its  meeting  and  pressed  for  adoption  of  the  Oadtoor  Labour  Test.  (MS.  Minutes, 
Manchester  Board  of  Guardians,  January  23rd,  1895.) 
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are  pressed  to  "  open  the  Labour  Yard,"  and  set  the  men  to  work. 
Unfortunately,  the  Local  Government  Board  does  not  publish  any 
particulars  of  the  reports  which  it  is  thus  receiving  every  fortnight  from 
nearly  all  the  great  Urban  Unions,  nor  even  a  statement  of  the  total 
number  of  grants  sanctioned  each  year.  All  the  information  that  we  have 
been  able  to  obtain  on  the  point  is  the  number  of  able-bodied  men  granted 
Outdoor  Relief  on  one  da}^  "  on  account  of  want  of  work,  or  other  causes," 
without  its  being  usually  specified  in  how  many  cases  the  men  were  put 
on  the  Outdoor  Labour  Test.  What  is  disquieting  is  that  these  numbers 
show  an  increase  from  789  on  January  1st,  1897,  and  581  in  1902,  to 
1,585  on  January  1st,  1904,  to  no  fewer  than  7,872  in  1905,  and  to  2,235 
in  1907.  And  we  learn  that,  of  the  7,872  who  were  being  so  relieved  in 
one  day  in  1905,  no  fewer  than  4,()32  were  not  "under  a  labour  test  in 
labour  yards."^  These  men  are  seldom  allowed  to  have  Outdoor  Relief 
for  many  weeks  together,,  so  that  we  fear  it  must  be  inferred  that,  if  the 
Local  Government  Board  would  publish  particulars  of  the  cases  that  it 
formally  sanctions  during  each  year,  we  should  find  that,  in  addition  to 
the  ten  thousand  or  so  relieved  on  account  of  sudden  or  urgent  necessity, 
at  least  ten  or  twenty  thousand  more  able-bodied  men  are,  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  thus  temporarily  in  receipt  of  Outdoor  Relief  luithout  any 
task  of  work,  and — what  we  regard  as  far  more  serious —without  anythhig 
efiective  being  done  to  improve  them,  either  physically  or  mentally,  or  to 
get  them  into  wage-earning  employment  again. 

(iii)  Going  out  to  Look  for  Work. 

A  third  loophole,  of  a  somewhat  different  kind,  by  which  relief  is 
granted  without  the  man  residing  in  the  Workhouse,  is  that  afforded  by 
the  opportunity  which  some  Boards  of  Guardians  give  to  selected  inmates 
to  go  out  in  order  to  look  for  work,  whilst  leaving  wife  and  children 
inside  the  institution.  This  is  against  all  the  precepts  of  1834.  But  the 
various  Boards  of  Guardians  realised  a  few  years  ago  that  to  insist  on  a 
man  when  he  left  the  Workhouse  necessarily  taking  with  him  his  wife 
and  children,  was  virtually  to  condemn  the  man  to  remain  in  the  Work- 
house for  the  rest  of  his  life.  "  It  is  impossible,"  said  a  Lambeth  Guardian, 
"  whatever  the  man's  wishes  may  be,  for  a  man  to  go  out  of  the  Workhouse 
with  a  wife  and  three  or  four  children,  obtain  a  room,  and  obtain  work  in 
one  day;  no  human  being  could  do  it;  and  the  result  is  that  he  would 
keep  in  the  Workhouse,  because  he  would  not  make  the  attempt.  It  is  an 
impossible  thing  to  do,"  Some  Boards  of  Guardians  took  thought  how 
they  could  help  such  men  to  regain  their  independence,  "  If,"  continued 
our  informant,  "  it  was  a  man  who  seemed  able-bodied  with  a  wife  and 
family,  we  might  execute  our  discretionar)'  power,  and  say  to  him,  if  he 
had  got  a  fairly  good  character,  '  We  will  allow  you  to  go  out  for  a 
fortnight  without  your  wife  and  children  with  a  view  of  obtaining  work.'  We 
should  mark  on  that  paper  that  he  should  reappear  in  a  fortnight's  time. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  may  say  that  discretionary  power  of  allowing  a  man 
out  without  his  wife  and  children  has  worked  very  efficiently,  and  in  a  great 

many  cases  they  have  ultimately  taken  their  discharge  We 

use  our  discretion.  .  .  ,  If  a  man  is  not  in  very  good  health,  possibly 
he  has  been  in  the  infirmary  first  and  has  then  been  removed  to  the 
Workhouse,  we  should  say  the  man  looks  as  if  he  requires  a  rest,  and  the 
Medical  Ofiicer  gives  his  view  'of  the  man's  condition,  and  whether  he 

*  Thirty-fourth.  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1904-5,  p.  Ixiii. 
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requires  it.  He  might  say  he  should  have  six  weeks'  or  a  month's  rest.  We 
should  mark  that  on  the  paper,  and  in  eight  weeks'  time  he  would  come 
before  us.  No  cdse  is  lost  sight  of."*  But  so  great  is  the  fear  that  men  will 
leave  their  wives  and  families  on  the  hands  of  the  Guardians  that  any- 
such  humane  consideration  is  contrary  to  the  General  Consolidated  Order  ; 
and  it  has  been  strongly  objected  to  by  other  Guardians.  It  is  in  vain 
that  it  is  pointed  out  that,  in  practice,  it  is  just  as  easy  for  a  man  to  desert 
his  wife  and  family  when  they  have  all  gone  out  together,  as  when  he  has 
gone  out  aione.  In  fact,  father  and  mother  together  may  rid  themselves 
of  their  children  at  any  time  by  the  simple  expedient  of  sending  them 
back  alone  to  the  Workhouse  gate  (where  they  have  to  be  taken  in),  the 
parents  disappearing  into  the  darkness.  There  is,  in  all  these  cases,  the 
same  nominal  liability  to,  and  (owing  to  lack  of  organised  pursuit)  the 
same  chance  of  practical  immunity  from  criminal  prosecution  and 
punishment.  The  humane  consideration  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  in 
letting  the  man  go  off  by  himself  to  look  for  work — sometimes  man  and 
wife  without  the  children  — has  been  amply  justified  by  the  results. 
At  Lambeth,  in  forty-four  cases  during  1904-6,  the  man,  after  more  or 
less  interval,  found  his  feet,  and  took  his  wife  and  children  off  the 
Guardians'  hands.  Sometimes  it  took  three  or  four  weeks,  sometimes  as 
much  as  nine  months,  before  the  man  could  build  up  a  home.  In  some 
cases  the  men  failed  the  first  time,  and  had  to  return.  In  one  case,  even 
after  a  successful  start  had  been  made,  the  family  had  to  be  re-admitted  ; 
and  yet  on  a  subsequent  attempt  the  man  found  his  feet  and  managed  to 
keep  his  family. 

(iv.)  Are  Women  Ahle-Bodied  ? 

But  though  as  many  as  30,000,  40,000,  or  even  50,000  healthy  and 
Able-bodied  men  may  now  receive  Outdoor  Relief  in  the  course  of  each 
year,  without  any  task  of  v7ork,  in  one  or  other  of  the  ways  just  described, 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  Outdoor  Relief  granted  to  physically  competent 
persons  is  given  to  women.  So  far  as  we  can  discover  from  the  official 
statistics,  there  were  in  England  and  Wales  alone^  on  January  1st,  1907, 
62,240  healthy  Able-bodied  adult  persons  (other  than  the  occupants  of  the 
Casual  Ward)  simultaneously  in  receipt  of  Outdoor  Relief  on  that  dav.f 
Of  these  only  2,528  were  men,  and  no  fewer  than  59,712  women.J 

In  a  small  number  of  cases — we  doubt  whether  they  come  to  5  per 
cent,  of  the  59,712 — these  persons  are  single  women,  without  children, 
not  aged,  and  not  distinctly  ill  or  crippled,  who  nevertheless  find  them- 
selves unable,  perhaps  from  physical  or  mental  debility,  to  earn  the  few 
shillings  a  week  upon  which  such  women  will  manage  to  exist.  In  about 
276  of  the  Unions  of  England  and  Wales,§  selected  we  know  not  whv, 
the  Local  Government  Board  regards  such  women  as  "  Able- bodied*^" 
persons,  and  absolutely  prohibits  their  Outdoor  Relief.  In  about  374 
other  Unions,  1 1  scattered   indiscriminately  among  the  rest,  the  Local 

*  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  14943,  18607  (Par.  7),  18840,  23945  (Par.  10) 
23982-5,  24073,  78744,  78991. 

t  Apart  from  able-bodied  heads  of  families  constructively  in  receipt  of  relief 
in  respect  of  some  sick  dependent. 

X  Namely,  33,664  widows,  7,354  wives  of  absentee  husbands,  or  single  women,  or 
mothers  of  illegitimate  children,  and  18,694  able-bodied  wives  of  hasbands  who  were 
themselves  either  able-bodied  or  non-able-bodied.    (Thirty-sixth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Local  (government  Board  for  England  and  Wales,  1906-7,  pp.  cxv„  cxvi. ) 
.   §  Those  to  which  the  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order  applies.        .  •  .  ^ 

II  Those  to  which  the  Oatdoor  Relief  Regulation  Order  applies.         -iv-.t'  .- 
a    925.-3.  u 
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Govemmenfc  Board  does  not  regard  such  women  as  Able-bodied  persons ; 
and  their  Outdoor  Relief,  without  any  conditions,  has  remained  for  more 
than  half  a  century  lawful.  We  do  not  understand  the  ground  of  this 
distinction,*  and  we  think  that  the  Boards  of  Guardians  might  re  isonably 
have  looked  for  a  more  definite  declaration  of  policy  with  regard  to  this 
class.  We  see  no  reason  why  such  able-bodied  woinen,  potentially  com- 
petent to  engage  in  industrial  occupations,  should  not  have  made  for  them 
exactly  the  same  provision  that  is  desirable  for  men  of  like  capacity. 

But  the  case  of  the  Able-bodied  single  woman  or  unencumbered  widow, 
unable,  though  witho  it  children,  to  earn  her  extremely  small  maintenance, 
is  rare.  The  vast  majority  of  the  60,000  Able-bodied  women  on  Outdoor 
Relief  in  England  and  Wales  are  not  free  to  engage  in  industrial  employ- 
ment, because  they  are  occupied  by  the  care  of  young  children  dependent 
upon  them.  To  rank  these  in  any  sense  with  the  Able-bodied  is  only  to 
obscure  the  problem.  The  S  -ottish  Poor  Law,  more  logical  than  the  English 
classification,  whilst  prohibiting  any  form  of  relief  to  the  Ahle-bodied, 
does  not  include  as  Able-bodied  any  women,  however  physically  and 
mentally  competent,  who  have  young  children  dependent  on  them.  In 
practice,  the  English  Boards  of  Guardians  make  much  th.e  same  distinction, 
granting  Outdoor  Relief  pretty  freely  to  widows,  to  the  destitute  wives  of 
absentee  husbands,  and  even  to  unmarried  mothers,  provided  that  such 
women  have  young  children  on  their  hands.  In  all  these  cases,  in  fact,  it 
is  recognised  as  misleading  to  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the  refusal 
of  relief  will  compel  the  women  to  be  self-siipporting.  We  have  chosen 
so  to  organise  the  industrial  world  that  the  wife  and  children  are  normally 
supported  by  the  industrial  earnings  of  the  husband  and  father,  with 
the  result  that  when  women  engage  in  industries  their  wages  are 
habitually  fixed  at  rates  calculated  to  support  themselves  alone,  without  a 
family  of  children.  If,  by  some  mischance,  the  husband  and  fatlier  is 
withdrawn  from  the  family  group,  the  wife  and  mother  is,  with  regard  to 
self-support,  under  a  double  impossibility.  She  cannot,  consiste;itly  with 
her  legal  obligation  to  rear  her  children  properly,  give  her  time  and 
strength  to  wage-earning  to  the  extent  that  modern  competitive  industry 
demands  ;  and  even  if  she  could  do  so  she  finds  the  woman's  remuneration 
fixed  on  the  basis  of  supporting  one  person,  and  not  several.  Hence  it 
becomes  practically  indispensable,  as  it  is  only  equitable,  that  there  should 
be  aflforded  to  the  mother  bereft  of  the  man  upon  whom  she  had  been 
encouraged  to  depend  suitable  public  assistance,  not  so  much  for  herself, 
as  to  enable  her  to  bring  up  the  children  whom  the  community,  though 
the  breadwinner  is  withdrawn,  still  expects  her  to  rear. 

Unfortunately,  though  English  Boards  of  Guardians  recognise  the 
necessity  of  coming  to  the  aid  of  widows  with  young  children,  they  do 
j^ot — largely,  we  think,  beca.use  they  are  Destitution  Authorities,  relieving 
all  sections  indiscriminately — face  the  problem  with  any  clearness  of 
thought.  We  have  been  unable,  in  Union  after  Union,  to  make  out 
whether  these  dispensers  of  public  assistance  regarded  themselves  as 
helping  the  Able-bodied  woman,  or  as  providing  for  the  upbringing  of  the 
orphan  children.  The  Central  Authority  in  its  Orders  and  Circulars — 
equally  because  it  has  to  do  with  all  the  different  sections— has  oscillated 
from  one  conception  to  the  other.-|-    The  result  is  t';at,  as  y^  e  have  seen 

*  Eeport  on  the  Policy  of  the  Central  Authority  from  1834  to  1907,  p.  126. 
t  Report    ...    on  the  Policy  of  the  Central  Authority  from  1834  to  1907, 
pp.  19-20,  51-52,  87-88. 
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in  our  chapter  on  "The  Outdoor  Relief  of  To-day/'  there  is  the  greatest  ; 
possible  diversity  of  practice.  A  few  Boards  restrict  to  the  uttermost  the  ; 
grant  of  Outdoor  Relief  to  widows  with  children ;  many  refuse  it  to  the  ' 
widow  with  only  one  child,  or  with  only  two  children,  however  young  : 
these  may  be ;  others  grant  only  the  quite  inadequate  sum  of  Is.  or  Is.  6d. 
per  week  per  child,  and  nothing  for  the  mother.  Very  few  Guardians  \ 
face  the  problem  of  how  the  widow's  children — for  whom  the  Poor  Law,  j 
by  including  them  on  the  pauper  roll,  assumes  definite  responsibility — can,  | 
under  these  cii cumstances,  be  properly  reared.  As  we  have  seen,t  in  ! 
at  least  100,000  cases,  these  children  are  growir^g  up  stunted,  under-  | 
nourished,  and  to  a  large  extent  neglected,  because  the  mother  is  so  hard  j 
driven  that  she  cannot  properly  attend  to  them.  The  irony  of  the  ; 
situation  appears  in  the  fact  that  if  the  mother  thereupon  dies,  the  children  i 
will  probably  be  "  boarded  out "  with  a  foster-parent,  at  a  p-ayment  of  ; 
4s.  to  5s.  per  week  each,  or  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  the  Guardians  ; 
paid  for  them  before,  or  else  taken  into  the  Poor  Law  School  or  Cottage  j 
Homes  at  a  cost  of  12s,  to  21s.  per  week  each.  i 

i 

We  think  that,  in  this  matter,  the  practice  of  Scotland  rather  than  that 
of  England  and  Wales  should  be  followed.  Women  having  the  care  of  ; 
children  should,  so  long  as  such  care  is  rc  quired  from  them,  be  wholly  ^ 
excluded  from  the  category  of  the  Able-bodied.  The  governing  factor  in  ; 
such  cases  must  be  what  the  State  considers  best  for  the  children.  If  the  j 
children  are  under  school  age,  the  case  will  be  dealt  with  by  the  Local  ' 
Health  Authority.  If  any  of  them  are  of  school  age,  the  matter  becomes  i 
one  for  the  Local  Education  Authority,  if  the  mother  and  her  home  are  • 
such  as  to  offer  a  suitable  environment  for  the  children.  Home  Aliment  i 
really  sufficient  for  their  maintenance  will  be  recommended  by  the  ; 
Committees  concerned  and  sanctioned  by  the  Registrar  of  Public  Assistance.  \ 
If  the  inother,  though  not  blameworthy,  cannot  be  trusted  to  expend  so  i 
much  Aliment  for  the  children's  advantage,  there  is  the  alternative  of  \ 
sending  them  to  the  Day  Industrial  School,  where  they  will  be  cared  for  j 
from  dawn  till  dark,  the  mother  being  thus  set  practically  free  to  work,  ! 
and  dealt  with  as  an  unemployed  Able-bodied  person.  Finally,  if  the  ! 
m.jther,  owing  to  her  vicious  habits  or  otherwise,  does  not  provide  a  \ 
suitable  environment  for  the  children,  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  i 
remove  them  altogether  from  her  care  ;  when  she  will  be  set  entirely  ! 
free  to  work  and  to  maintain  herself  as  an  Able-bodied  person.  In  no  case  \ 
ought  women  burdened  with  the  care  of  young  children  to  be  either  i 
regarded  as  Able-bodied,  and  refused  adequate  assistance  for  the  children's  \ 
upbringing,  or  relieved  merely  in  respect  of  their  own  needs.  Whenever  ■ 
the  State  decides  to  provide  fur  the  children's  upbringing  by  leaving  them  ! 
in  the  mother's  care,  her  services  must  be  assumed  (and  required)  to  be  ! 

*  Some  Boards  of  Gaardians  offer  to  take  org  or  two  children  off  the  mother's  \ 
bands,  or^  all  bat  one  or  two ;  and  then  expect  her  to  keep  the  rest  without  help,  j 
Where  this  means  the  children  entering  the  admittedly  demoralising  General  Mixed  ; 
Workhouse,  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  an  absolutely  inexcusable  policy,  and  a  cruel  ; 
alternative  to  which  to  put  any  worthy  mother.  Where  (as  is  usually  the  case)  the  ^ 
children  are  sent  to  Cottage  Homes  or  a  Poor  Law  residential  school,  there  is  more  I 
to  be  said  for  it,  so  far  as  the  children  so  taken  are  concerned.  But  what  is  to  be  I 
said  for  a  policy  which  condemns  the  other  children  to  such  a  home  as  can  be  provided  i 
for  them  by  a  woman's  industrial  earnings,  whether  she  has  to  be  absent  all  day  in  a  \ 
factory,  or  ruins  the  home-life  by  the  ceaseless  toil  and  grime  of  the  sweated  ' 
out-worker  ? 

t  Part  I.,  Chapter  II.  of  this  Report,  p.  29. 
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devoted  to  them,  and  not  to  wage-earning.  It  is,  in  all  these  cases,  the 
children  ^vho  must  be  provided  for,  and  (wherever  this  is  not  thought 
positively  inexpedient)  the  mother  must,  by  adequate  Home  Aliment,  be 
enabled  to  look  after  them  properly.* 

(b)  The  Outdoor  Labour  Test. 

In  the  Outdoor  Labour  Test  as  practised  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians, 
and  as  sanctioned  by  the  Central  Authority  to-day,  the  Principle  of 
National  Uniformity  in  the  relief  of  Able-bodied  Destitution,  on  which 
the  Reformers  of  1834  laid  so  much  stress,  is  certainly  not  observed.  In 
the  kind  of  work  offered,  and  in  the  amount  of  relief  given,  Boards  of 
Guardians  ditfer  one  from  another,  as  they  have  constaatly  differed, 
between  the  two  extremes  of  a  mere  pretence  at  work,  with  a  good  meal, 
a  bed  in  a  common  lodging-house  and  a  few  halfpence  in  money  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  painful  penal  labour  upon  relief  physiologically 
insufficient  to  make  good  the  wear  and  tear  involved. 

The  Report  of  1834  laid  down  the  principle  "  that  all  who  receive  relief 
from  the  parish  shall  work  for  the  parish  exclusively,  as  hard  as,  and  for 
less  wages  than,  independent  labourers  work  for  individual  employers." 
How  to  fulfil  these  conditions  of  "  less  eligibility,"  and  yet  maintain  the 
man  and  his  family  in  a  state  of  health,  has  always  been  the  crux  of  the 
Outdoor  Labour  Test.  With  strict  administrators  of  the  old-fashioned 
type,  the  work  provided  has  taken  three  or  four  forms  only,  such  as  oakum 
picking,  wood  chopping,  corn  grinding,  and,  most  usual  of  all,  the  breaking 
of  granite  or  limestone  by  the  hammer  for  use  on  the  roads.  Such  work 
can  be  performed  in  a  shed  within  the  curtilage  of  the  Workhouse — called 
the  "Labour  Yard,"  or  the  "Stone  Yard" — usually  differentiated  into 
stalls  in  which  the  men  work  apart  from  each  other*,  and  can  be  supervised 
by  the  Workhouse  Master,  or  by  a  "  Labour  Master  "  serving  under  him. 
Moreover,  it  lends  itself  to  the  exaction  of  a  definite  task  of  work  from 
every  man  who  is  certified  by  the  Medical  Officer  as  capable  of  performing 
it.  Since  the  Local  Government  Board's  Circular  of  1886  there  has, 
however,  been  a  reaction  in  favour  of  less  repulsive  forms  of  employment, 
such  as  digging,  quarrying,  and  road  making,  and  even  doing  odd  jobs  of 
cleaning,  painting  and  decorating  inside  the  various  Poor  Law  Institutions. 
Thus,  the  Manchester  Board  of  Guardians  in  ]  886-7,  and  again  during 
1895-1906,  put  men  to  excavate  the  land  attached  to  its  Workhouse  at 
Crumpsall ;  the  Ghorlton  Board  of  Guardians  has  men  on  Outdoor  Relief 
working  on  its  farm  in  ail  seasons  of  the  year,  the  number  rising  in  winter 
to  several  scores ;  the  Leicester  Board  of  Guardians  puts  hundreds  of  men 
to  dig  on  its  farm  ;  the  York  Board  of  Guardians  has,  since  1 886,  set 
the  able-bodied  unemployed  to  bring  into  cultivation  by  spade  labour  the 
garden  land  adjoining  the   Workhouse ;   and  the  Bradford  Board  of 

*  It  will,  of  course,  be  tlie  duty  of  the  Registrar  of  Public  Assistance  invariably  to 
pursue  husbands  and  fathers  who  desert  their  wives  and  children,  and  in  all  proper 
cases  to  exact  adequate  contribution  towards  their  maintenance,  whilst,  in  others, 
criminal  proceedings  should  be  taken  for  the  punishment  of  the  offenders.  Bat  it  is 
senseless  to  do  as  is  at  present  sometimes  done  by  Boards  of  Guardians  incapable  of 
pursuing  deserting  husbands,  namely,  refuse  to  the  children  and  their  mother 
whatever  provision  is  deemed  best  suited  to  their  well-being.  Deliberately  to  punish 
a  deserted  wife,  and  deliberately  to  injure  deserted  children,  l^y  compelling  thern  to 
enter  the  admittedly  demoralising  General  Mixed  Workhouse,  because  we  fail  to 
apprehend  the  scoundrel  himself,  ond  because  we  do  not  know  how  to  prevent 
collusion,  is,  in  our  opinion,  wholly  unjastifiable. 
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Ci-aardians  employs  the  able-bodied  men  on  Oafcdoor  Relief  in  levelling 
.^nd  preparing  for  building  the  land  adjacent  to  its  institutions  two  miles 
from  the  centre  of  the  town.*  Some  Boards  of  Guardians  have,  despite 
the  legally  authoritative  Orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  acfcualiy 
provided,  for  men  rendered  destitute  by  lack  of  employment,  the  very 
'*work  at  wages"  which  has  been  so  much  deprecated.  In  January  1908 
the  Local  Government  Board  discovered  that,  for  twenty-nine  years,  the 
Guardians  of  the  Ecclesall  Bierlow  Union,  comprising  a  part  of  tha 
Borough  of  Sheffield,  had  carried  on  a  regular  system  of  offering  to  every 
able-bodied  man  who  applied  for  relief,  not  the  Workhouse,  but  paid 
employment  at  piecework  rates.  The  work  was  always  hard  and  badly 
remunerated,  and  the  amount  of  work  limited,  a  single  man  being  able  to 
earn  only  5s.  9d.  in  a  week,  the  whole  six  days'  attendance  being  exacted 
from  him,  whilst  a  man  with  a  family  was  permitted  to  earn  as  much  as 
15s.  4d.  in  a  week,  though  all  were  paid  at  the  same  piecework  rate.  No 
food  was  supplied  to  the  men.  They  went  out,  like  other  workmen,  at 
midday,  to  get  their  own  meals,  and  at  5  p.m.  they  were  paid  their 
earnings  for  the  day.  These  earnings  were  not  entered  as  relief,  but  as 
wages  to  "journeymen  woodcutters,"  or  ''journeymen  stonecutters."  The 
men  were  not  entered  as  paupers  or  subject  to  disfranchisement.  This 
f^ystem  of  "  setting  the  poor  to  work,"  witnessed  by  the  inspectors  at 
€very  visit,  went  on  from  1879  to  1903  without  official  objection,  but  was, 
in  the  latter  year,  peremptorily  stopped  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  t 

Notwithstanding  this  reaction  in  favour  of  excavating  or  digging,  or 
€ven  gardening,  on  the  part  of  some  Boards  of  Guardians,  or  even  the 
provision  of  employment  at  wages,  the  old-fashioned  "  Labour  Yard," 
"  Stone  Yard,"  or  "  Test  Yard,"  with  its  sheds  and  stalls,  its  stone-breaking 
tind  oakum-picking,  its  corn-grinding  and  wood-chopping,  is  still  the 
typical  form  of  the  Outdoor  Labour  Test.J 

The  amount  of  effort  demanded  from  each  individual  differs  from 
Union  to  Union  even  more  widely  than  the  character  of  the  work. 
Where  the  work  is  most  repulsive  in  character  and  the  relief  given  is 
smallest,  the  task  exacted  is  usually  the  most  severe — thereby  intensifying 
the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  treatment  of  Able-bodied  Destitution. 
Thus,  the  Leicester  Board,  of  Guardians  of  to-day,  who  set  the  Able-bodied 
men  to  work  on  the  land,  and  give  as  much  as  14s.  a  week  in  relief  for  a 
family,  appear  unable  to  exact  any  definite  task  or  real  effort  from  these 
relatively  fortunate  paupers.  The  men,  we  are  told  by  one  of  the 
<jruardians,  do  practically  v/hat  they  like  ;  and  "  in  frosty,  very  wet  or 
snowy  weather    .    .  -  .    they  sit  in  the  shed  around  the  fire  smoking 

*  Many  other  Unions  have  done  the  same  in  a  small  way-  "'We  did  not  have  a 
Labour  Yard  in  the  ordinary  sense,"  deposed  a  witness  froia  Woolwich.  .  .  •  "We 
had  about  30  acres  of  land  at  Goldie  Leigh.  .  •  •  Instead  of  giving  them  stones  to 
break,  we  put  them  on  at  garden  work.  We  paid  theoa  only  the  relief  scale-*' 
(Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  19,128-) 

t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.?.  41105-4!l220;  MS.  Minutes,  Ecclesall 
Bierlow  Board  of  Guardians,  February  and  March,  1908. 

X  There  have  recently  been  some  signs  of  a  fresh  reaction  back  to  the  more  penal 
forms  of  labour.  Thus  the  Ohorlton  Board  of  Guardians  was  anxious,  in  1905,  to 
close  its  farm,  and  send  the  men  to  test  work  at  the  Joint  Workhouse  at  Tame  Street, 
Manchester.  (MS.  Minutes,  Manchester  and  Ohorlton  Joint  Committee,  March  10th, 
1905.)  And  the  Prestwich  Board  of  Guardians  in  the  same  year  started  stone- 
breaking.  (MS.  Minutes,  Prestwich  Board  of  Guardians,  March  23rd,  1905.)  At 
Manchester,  too,  we  understand  that  the  farm  is  now  regarded  as  a  failure  m  the  way 
of  Outdoor  Labour  Test. 
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and  talking,  and  further  confirming  tbe  habits  of  lazinesss  which  many  of 
them  have  ah-eady  acquired."*  On  the  other  hand,  the  visitor  to  the 
severely  managed  Sheffield  Labour  Yard  may  watch  each  man  at  Work 
at  stone-breaking,  strictly  confined  in  a  separate  cell,  receiving  no  mone^^ 
whatsoever*,  but  merely  his  bare  meals  and  a  ticket  for  a  common 
lodging-house,  actually  perfornjing  the  specified  task  of  making  10  cwt.. 
of  stone  pass  through  a  2-inch  mesh.  In  tlie  neighbouring  Unions  of 
Holbeck  and  Runslet  the  task  for  each  man  in  the  Labour  Yard  is  as- 
much  a.s  20  cwt.  of  stone  per  day ;  at  Cleobury  Mortimer  ia  1890  it  was^ 
16  cwt. ;  at  Dudley  in  1904  and  at  Bradford  in  1907  it  was  15  cwt ;  at 
King's  Norton  in  1894  it  was  12  cwt.,  but  in  1903  it  was  only  8  cwt. ;  at 
Wolstanton  and  Burslem  in  188G  and  1893,  and  at  Padclington  in  1905,, 
it  was  10  cwt.  ;  at  Lewisham  in  1888,  at  Wandsworth  in  1892,  and  at 
Salford  in  1907,  it  was  8  cwt.  ;  at  Ipswich  we  found  it  only  7  cwt.  ; 
which  was  the  amount  at  Brentford,  1886-1906,  and  at  Stoke-upon-Trent. 
in  1895 ;  whilst  at  Hackney  in  1895  it  was  only  5  cwt.t  The  task 
sanctioned  for  oakum -pi eking  shows  equal  variations.  Thus  at  West- 
Bromwieh  in  1886,  and  at  Stoke-upon-Trent  in  1895,  it  was  2  lbs.  per 
man;  at  West  Bromwieh  it  was  in  1887  increased  to  3  lbs.,  w^hich  was 
the  amount  sanctioned  at  Bradford  since  1882,  at  Lewisham  since  1888, 
and  at  Hackney  in  1906.  On  the  other  hand  the  task  sanctioned  atj. 
Huddersfieid  in  1888  was  4  lbs,  which  was  that  at  Leeds  in  1907;  whilst 
at  the  Wolstanton  and  Burslem  labour  Yard  no  less  than  6  lbs.  had  to> 
be  |)icked  in  the  da}'.  J  During  the  winter  of  1878-9,  when  pauperism  in 
the  Northern  counties  suddenly  increased  by  31  per  cent.,  and  Labour 
Yards  wt  re  opened  in  all  directions,  it  was  noted  that  the  daily  tasks, 
prescribed  for  the  7,000  men  at  work  (and  approved,  practically 
.simultaneously,  by  the  Local  Go-^  ernnient  Board;  varied  from  5  to  20  cwt* 
of  si  one- breaking,  and  from  1  to  4  lbs.  of  oakum  picking.§ 

It  must,  however,  be  added  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few^ 
strictly  supei intended  Labour  Yards  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, ||  the 
variations  between  the  different  tasks  exacted  have  always  been  more 
jiominal  than  real.    We  can  find  no  evidence  that  the  Central  Authority 


*  Evidence  before  the  CommissioQ,  Q.  47005. 

t  We  have  fouad  no  explaDation  of  the  reasons  which  induce  the  Local  fi-overn- 
ment  Board  to  sanction — and  specific  official  sanction  hag  to  be  given  in  each  case 
— such  diverse  tasks.  At  fiiivt  we  thought  the  variations  in  amount  of  the  stone 
to  be  broken  might  have  some  relation  to  the  character  of  the  stone.  To  break 
20  cwt.  of  limestone  is  deemed  by  the  Sheffield  Board  of  Guardians  equivalent  to 
breaking  13  cwt,  of  granite,  and  by  the  Bradford  Board  of  Guardians  to  break 
12  cwt.  of  limestone  the  equivalent  of  breaking  6  cwc.  of  granite.  But  the- 
variations  in  the  amount  of  tbe  task  (from  5  cwt.  to  20  cwt )  do  not  appear  always- 
to  bear  relation  to  the  character  of  the  stone  or  the  size  of  the  grid.  Moreover,  as 
stated  above,  the  task  for  oakum-picking  varies  from  2  lbs.  per  day  up  to  as  much 
as  6  lbs.  per  day.  There  are  similar  variations  in  that  of  wood- chopping.  If  a 
definite  task  is  prescribed  for  all  able-bodied  men,  with  the  sanction  of  official 
approval,  it  surely  ought  to  be  determined  upon  some  rational  physiological  basis ^ 
uniform  throughout  the  country. 

X  At  Huddersfieid  in  1888,  9  cwt.  of  wood  had  to  be  sawn ;  at  Cannock  in 
only  4  cwt. 

§  *'  Poor  Relief  during  the  Depression  of  Trade  in  the  Winter  of  1878-9,"  by 
J.  Macdonald;  in  Annual  Eeport  of  Poor  Law  Conferences,  1879,  p.  131. 

II  For  instance,  we  have  been  told  by  an  Inspector  that  Liverpool  *''  cleared"  its 
Labour  Yard  in  1891,  after  six  years  of  laxness,  by  putting  on  a  practical  stonemason 
as  labour  master,  who  saw  to  it  that  the  prescribed  task  was  executed.  It  soon 
became  possible  to  close  the  labour  yard  for  lack  of  applicants.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
noted  that  trade  had  become  very  good. 
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^or  the  Board  of  Guardians  ever  a'^certa'n  wlietber  the  tas^k  so  solemnly-' 
prescribed  is  actually  perforined.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  amount  of  £ 
work  done  is  usually  trivial.    It  is  in  vain  that  Boards  of  Guardians  ' 
insist,  as  did  that  of  Poplar  in  1868,  that  the  task  of  work  should  be 
'*'at  least  as  arduous  as  that   req  lire  l   of  a   labourer   in  ordinary 
employment."*    It  is  in  vain  that  the  regulations  specify,  as  do  those 
■of  Edmonton  Union,  that  each   man  is  to  bieali  10  cwt.  of  granite 
^sufficiently  small  to  pass  through  a  1 1 -inch  grid  or  mesh;  or  to  make  up 
^nd  tie  200  bundles  of  firewood;  or  to  grind  120  lbs.  of  maize  or  8  pecks 
of  wheat  or  barley.f    The  curious  investigator  into  Labour  Yards  to-day, 
who  insists  on  examining  the  Labour  Master's  private  memoranda  of  the 
^amount  of  work  done  by  each  man,  invariably  finds  that  nothing  like 
the  specified  task  is  accomplished.    Unfortunately  the  actual  amount  of 
stone  broken,  or  of  the  other  work  done,  is  seldo  n  officially  reported  or 
record ed.J    At  Poplar  in  1895  it  was  found  that  only  1,345  tons  were 
l)roken  in  13,428  days'  labour;  that  is  to  say,  not  the  10  cwt.  expected 
;at  Edmonton,  but  just  over  2  cwt.  per  man  per  day.§    The  average  in  the 
Wandsworth  Labour  Yard  in  1896  had  never  exceeded  from  2  cwt.  to 
^  cwt,  per  man  per  day.||     The  only  practicable  remed}^  of  the  Guardians 
is  to  prosecute  a  man  for  refusing  to  work ;  but  this  extreme  step  i3 
a-esorted  to  only  in  cases  of  flagrant  disobedience  or  recalcitrance.  Under 
ihese  circumstances,  no  amount  of  supervision  can  ensure  continuous 
work.      Recently,"  said  the  Superintendent  of  the  Leeds  Labour  Yard, 
I  have  had  to  attend  to  the  stone  carts  coming  to  the  Yard,  and  some 
of  the  men   .    .    .   are  ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of  my  temporary 
.^ibsenee.    I  have  noticed  that,  when  I  am  called  away,  nearly  every  man 
•ceases  work  until  my  return,  and  time  after  time  I  have  looked  from  the 
Test  Yard  door  and  seen  them  gossiping  in  groups  of  four  or  five,  some 
smoking  pipes  or  cigarettes,  others  sitting  on  the  barrows ;  one  acts  as  a 
'*  erow'  to  warn  the  Yard  when  I  return."5f    The  magistrates  will  not 
<jonvict  a  man  who  docilely  continues  to  raise  his  hammer  whenever  the 
Labour  Master's  eye  is  upon  him,  however  slow  and  ineffective  may  be 
d:he  stroke.    The  result  is  that  the  so-called  test  of  work  in  the  Labour 

*  MS.  Minutes,  Board  of  Guardians,  Poplar,  September  22nd,  186R. 

t  Annual  Eeport  of  Edmonton  Board  of  Guardians,  1904-5.  It  may  be  pointed 
out  tiiat,  eight  years  previously,  it  had  been  said  that :  "  It  is  not  now  customary  for 
the  [Local  Grovernment]  Board  to  sanction  a  task  of  corn-grinding  by  quantity ;  a 
Jfcime-limit  should  be  stated  for  this  particular  work."  (Local  Government  Board, 
January  9th,  1896;  in  MS.  records  of  Bradford  Board  of  Guardians.) 

X  The  MS.  Eeports  which  the  Superintendent  of  the  Test  Yard  at  Leeds  made  to 
iiis  Board  of  Guardians  in  1905  specitied  the  amount  of  stone  broken  by  each  man 
at  work,  and  the  cost  of  breaking  per  ton  according  to  the  "pay  '*  (or  Outdoor  Belief) 
given  to  each  man.  Some  men  broke  as  much  as  5  cwt.  per  day;  others  did  little 
more  than  2  cwt.  The  stone  broken  by  some  men  worked  out  at  13s.  6d.  per  ton; 
ihat  broken  by  others  came  to  only  6s,  6d.  per  ton.  The  results  of  the  oakum-picking 
were  even  more  inadequate.  The  task  set  was  4  lbs.  per  day  for  each  man,  but 
•eleven  men  are  recorded  to  have  picked  only  3^  lbs.  among  them  all,  whilst  five 
men  picked  If  lbs.,  the  total  working  out  at  a  few  ounces  a  day  for  each  man. 
<MS.  Reports  of  Superintendent  of  Labour  Yard  to  Leeds  Board  of  Guardians, 
April  8th,  1905,  and  February  I7th,  1907.) 

Report  of  Outdoor  Labour  Yards  Committee  to  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians, 
June  5th,  1896.  At  the  Salford  Labour  Yard  in  1908,  where  the  task  is  8  cwt.,  we 
learn  that  the  average  amount  done  would  certainly  not  exceed  3  cwt.  per  man 
per  day. 

11  Report  of  House  of  Commons  Committee  on  Distress  from  Want  of  Employment, 
1896,  p.  6. 

IF  MS.  Report  of  Superintendent  of  Labour  Yard  to  Leeds  Board  of  Guardians, 
April  21st,  1906. 

V  4 
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Yard  io variably  fosters  a  habit  of  dull,  lethargic  loafing.  It  requires  "na 
mental  efiort,  and  no  sense  of  responsibility ;  it  is  a  mechanical  process."" 
The  men  so  employed  "  seem,"  said  the  Clerk  to  a  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Guardians,  "  to  suffer  from  overwhelming  inertia."* 

Even  in  the  hours  of  labour  required,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  the 
hours  of  attendance,  which  have  equally  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Central 
A.uthority,  we  find  a  similar  variation  from  Labour  Yard  to  Labour  Yard^ 
It  must,  how^ever,  be  said  that  the  length  of  the  prescribed  working  day 
is  so  small  that  the  range  of  possible  variations  is  less  than  in  the  case 
of  the  amount  of  task.  We  find  Labour  Yards  requiring  only  five  hours'' 
attendance  for  a  day's  work,  whilst  a  few  exact  as  many  as  eight  hours^ 
The  working  week  is  usually  only  from  thirty-six  to  forty-two  hours,-! 
as  compared  with  the  sixty,  seventy  or  even  eighty  hours  of  work  per 
week  required  of  tbe  labourer  in  such  typical  occupations  as  agriculture, 
transport  by  road  and  rail,  and  iron  and  steel  works.J  And  with  th& 
short  hours  of  attendance  goes  a  low  rate  of  pay.  But  the  scale  of 
Outdoor  Relief  thus  afforded  varies  as  widely  as  the  tasks  or  the  hours., 
A  single  man  without  children  may  get  as  little  as  sevenpence  (half  in 
bread)  in  return  for  his  clay.§    Elsewhere,  as  at  Poplar  in  1895,  he  gets> 

*  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  18918. 

t  At  the  Wandsworth  and  Olapham  Union  in  1886  the  hours  at  the  Labour  Yard 
were  from  9  a.m.  to  12  noon  and  1  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  daily.  (House  of  Commons  Eeturn,. 
No.  69  of  1886,  on  Pauperism  and  Distress,  p.  34.)  In  1888,  the  Local  Governmeni 
Board  Inspector  for  the  Metropolis  gave  the  usual  hours  as  from  9  a.m.  to  12  noon^ 
and  1  p.m.  to  4  p.m.  (Eeport  of  House  of  Lords  Committee  on  Poor  Law,  1888, 
Q.  794.)  These  were  the  hours  of  the  three  Poplar  Labour  Yards  in  1895  (Eeport  at 
Outdoor  Labour  Yards  Committee  to  Poplar  Board  of  Gruardians,  June  5th,  1895).. 
The  working  day  of  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  daily  (forty-eight  hours  per  week),  fixed  by  the 
Bradford  Board  of  Guardians  in  1882,  is  unusually  long.  In  1907  the  working  day 
fixed  by  the  same  Board  was  from  9  a.m.  to  12  noon,  and  from  12.30  p.m.  to  3.30  p.m. ; 
Saturdays,  9  a.m.  to  12  noon  only  (thirty-three  hours  per  week).  The  working  week 
in  1904  at  Prestwich  contained  only  thirty-one  hours,  viz.,  Mondays  and  Tuesdays, 
1  p.m.  to  4  p.m. ;  three  other  days  8  a.m.  to  12  noon,  and  1  p.m.  to  4  p.m. ;  and 
Saturdays  8  a.m.  to  12  noon.  (MS.  Minutes,  Prestwich  Board  of  Guardians,. 
August  8th,  1904.)  The  shortest  working  week  in  a  Labour  Yard  that  we  have 
found  is  that  solemnly  fixed  at  a  joint  conference  of  the  Manchester,  Chorltoii  and 
Picstwich  Boards  in  the  same  year,  with  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester  in  the 
chair.  The  week's  *'  Outdoor  Labour  Test "  for  this  great  urban  agglomeration  was 
set  at  twenty-six  hours,  viz.,  Mondays  11  a.m.  to  12  noon,  and  1  p.m.  to  4  p.m.  ; 
Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays  and  Fridays  10  a.m.  to  12  noon,  and  1  p.m.  t©- 
4  p.m.  ;  and  Saturdays,  10  a.m.  to  12  noon.  For  this  a  man  with  wife  and  four- 
children  received  10s.,  and,  in  addition,  his  own  dinner  daily.  (MS.  Minutes;, 
Manchester  Board  of  Guardians,  November  8th,  1905.) 

I  As  pointed  out  in  The  Times  in  1888:  *'  In  respect  of  the  length  of  time  worked, 
the  outdoor  pauper  has  a  distinct  advantage  over  the  ordinary  workman.  In  no 
trade  in  London  does  a  week's  work  consist  of  less  than  fifby-two  and  a  half  hours' 
work.  In  no  Stoneyard  does  it  imply  more  than  forty-five;  in  the  majority  only 
forty-two ;  in  several  it  is  thirty-six  :  in  one  Union  last  winter  it  was  actually  thirty- 
two.  Moreover,  carpenters  or  engineers  have  to  be  at  work  by  seven  o'clock  even  in 
the  coldest  weather ;  the  Stoneyard  never  opens  its  gates  till  8  a.m.,  and  8.30  a.m,  or 
9  a.m.  is  a  still  commoner  hour  ;  one  Union  last  winter  only  commenced  operations 
at  10  a.m. ;  the  theory  was  excellent,  namely,  that  the  men  would  have  had  time  to 
go  round  and  seek  employment  before  coming  in  ;  in  practice,  however,  it  was  found 
a  considerable  convenience  by  the  class  of  applicants  who  preferred  to  be  in  bed  till 
their  wives  had  got  their  breakfast  ready.*'  (The  TimeSy  1888;  quoted  in  Evidence 
before  the  House  of  Lords  Committee  on  Poor  Law  Eelief,  1888,  Q.  5327.) 

§  This  was  the  scale  in  force  at  St.  Pancras  in  1888.  (Report  of  House  of  Lords 
Committee  on  Poor  Law  Eelief,  1888,  Q.  3088.)  At  Holbeck,  since  1880,  despite  the 
extreme  task  of  20  cwt.,  the  single  man  has  got  only  8i.  per  day  for  five  days  in  the 
week.  (Rules  for  Eelief,  Holbeck  Union,  January  19th,  1880) ;  at  Hunslet  since  1891, 
9d.  per  day.  (Eules  for  Eelief,  Hunslet  Union,  May  13th,  1891.)  The  Bedwellty 
Board  of  Guardians,  which  has  had  several  thousands  of  men  at  work  in  its  Labour 
Tarda,  has-always  allowed  a  single  man,  8d.  per  day  only. 
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for  His  day  four  timt.o  .Uof.  amount  *  For  a  man  and  wife^the  Bedwellt^ 
Board  of  Guardians,  m  the  La  bom       .  •  ^  ^^.^^^  g^^^  ^^^-^ 

worked  during  the  whole  winter  or  1892-3,  on  the  shuvkjx..^  j  ^y^^ 
"Tredegar  Steel  Works,  allowed  Is.  per  day  (half  in  kind),t  whilst  at  Poplar 
in  1870,  a  childless  couple  got  onl}?-  5d.  in  money  and  4  lbs.  of  bread.t 
The  corresponding  amount  allowed  to  a  man  with  wife  and  three  or  four 
<;hildren  varies  from  nine  shillings  to  more  than  fourteen.§  On  the  other 
^hand,  at  the  Salford  Labour  Yard  in  February,  1907,  a  man  could  get  only 
^s.  per  week  for  himself  and  wife  and  Is.  for  each  child — making  no  more 
than  10s.  per  week  for  a  family  of  six—and  that  only  provided  that  he 
•worked  for  the  full  thirty-eight  and  a  half  hours  in  the  week,  and  actually 
accomplished  the  task  of  breaking  8  cwt.  of  stone  per  day,  a  proportionate 
-deduction  being  made  for  any  deficiency  in  the  quantity  broken.  This 
arrangement  comes  very  near  to  employment  at  piecework  rates  of  wages, 
differing  according  to  the  size  of  the  family. || 

It  is  a  further  element  of  variety  that  the  men  are  sometimes  allowed 
^'and  even  required)  to  come  regularly  to  the  Labour  Yard  continuously 
day  by  day ;  whilst  elsewhere  they  are  only  permitted  to  work  (and  to 

*  Namely,  Is.  6d.  in  money  and  Is.  3d.  in  food  for  each  day  of  six  hours.  (Keport 
/of  Outdoor  Labour  Yards  Committee  to  Poplar  Board  of  Gruardians,  June  5tli,  1895.) 
At  Edmonton,  in  1904-5,  it  was  Is.  in  money  and  Is.  6d.  in  food.  (Aimual  Report  of 
Edmonton  Board  of  Guardians,  1904-5.) 

t  The  same  scale  was  maintained  in  the  summer  of  1898,  when  no  fewer  than 
©ight  separate -Labour  Yards  had  to  be  opened  for  five  months  to  relieve  the  distress 
caused  by  the  coal  strike,  and  several  thousands  of  men  were  set  to  work,  at  a  total 
cost  of  £11,765.  The  scale  has  been  again  adhered  to  in  the  present  Labour  Yards, 
which  have  now  been  open  continuously  for  over  four  years.  It  is  significant  that 
.^ome  Boards  order  "a  widower  with  children  to  have  the  same  allowance  as  if  he 
had  a  wife."  (By-laws,  Board  of  Guardians,  Eichmond,  Surrey,  July  1895  ;  also  in 
HS.  Minutes,  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians,  August  12th,  1870.)  Sometimes  a  dinner  is 
provided  for  the  men  at  work.  The  giving  of  boots  (to  enable  the  men  to  go  out  and 
-find  employment)  is  a  frequent  incident.  At  Preston,  in  1858,  the  men  on  Outdoor 
Helief  who  were  at  work  on  the  land  were  granted  clogs  at  one-third  the  cost  price, 
hut  not  more  than  one  pair  every  six  months.  (MS.  Minutes,  Board  of  Guardians, 
Preston,  January  12th,  1858.) 

X  MS.  Minutes,  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians,  August  12th,  1870. 

§  In  St.  Pancras,  in  1888,  only  9s.  (half  in  bread).  In  Holborn,  in  1886,  such  a 
iman  got  7s.  a  week  and  36  lbs.  of  bread,  which  might  be  taken  at  4s.  6d.  (House  of 
dommons  Return  on  Pauperism  and  Distress,  No.  69  of  1886,  p.  42.)  At  Poplar,  in 
1895,  the  married  man  with  three  children  got  as  much  as  Is.  9d.  in  money  and  Is.  9d. 
in  food  for  a  day  of  six  hours.  (Eeport  of  Outdoor  Labour  Yards  Committee  to 
Poplar  Board  of  Guardians,  June  5th,  1895.)  Another  form  of  scale  is  that  of 
'Chorlton  Union  in  1906,  which  gave  3s.  per  week  for  man  and  wife,  with  Is.  extra 
for  each  dependent  child.  (Report  of  Board  of  Guardians,  Chorlton  Union,  1905.) 
At  Ipswich  ,  in  1908,  as  much  as  9s.  a  week  was  being  given  to  a  man  with  a  wife  only, 
whilst  the  total  allowance  for  a  man  with  wife  and  five  children  was  as  much  as  14s. 
^  week.  The  full  amount  has  to  be  paid  whether  or  not  the  work  is  done.  **  I  am  to 
fstate  that  it  appears  to  the  Board  that  in  directing  a  reduction  of  the  amount  of 
relief  to  be  made  in  cases  in  which  the  allotted  task  of  work  is  not  completed,  the 
Gruardians  are  not  acting  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Poor  Law. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Guardians  to  relieve  destitution,  and  the  relief  given  by 
them  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  necessities  of  the  applicant,  and  should  not 
.take  the  form  of  wages  or  payment  for  work  done,  the  task  prescribed  being  designed 
solely  as  a  test  of  destitution.  If  a  pauper,  not  being  physically  incapacitated,  dops 
not  complete  his  task  of  work,  it  is  competent  to  the  Guardians  to  take  proceedings 
cagainst  him  as  an  idle  and  disorderly  person."  (MS.  Minutes,  West  Ham  Board  of 
Ouardiane,  June  9th,  1887.  Letter  from  Local  Government  Board.)  The  Master 
reported  that :  "  Certain  men  employed  in  the  Labour  Yard  did  not  perform  the  task 
of  work  prescribed  by  the  Guardians,  and  that  in  some  cases  no  attempt  was  made  to 
^o  so,''  and  he  was  directed  in  all  cases  of  wilful  neglect  to  take  the  offenders  before 
«:he  Justices.    (MS.  Minutes,  West  Ham  Board  of  Guardians,  February  9th,  1888.) 

II  MS.  Minutes,  Salford  Board  of  Guardians,  February  1st,  1907. 
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draw  the  relief)  for  three,  or  even  for  two,  days  in  vveek  A6  Foplar 
in  1895,  where  relatively  hi^h  r^^--,f-  svere  allowed  each  ticket  was- 
available  o^Ia^  ^  uays,  and  J,9d9  separate  men  got,  on  an  average, 
umy  seven  days'  work  each  in  the  Labour  Yards  in  the  whole  six  vveeks. 
that  they  wei  e  open.*  At  Edmonton  in  1904  the  plan  was  adopted  of 
allowing  to  every  id  an  in  the  Liibour  Yard  the  same  daily  amount  of 
Outdoor  Relief,  viz.,  2s.  6d.  (three-fifths  in  kind),  but  pesmitting  him  to 
come  to  work,  and  to  receive  the  relief,  only  two,  three  or  four  da\  s  m 
week,  according  to  the  size  of  his  family  and  to  whether  he  was  over  or 
under  sixty  years  of  age.f  Presumably  the  assumption  is  that,  on  the 
days  on  which  the  man  is  excluded  from  the  Labour  Yard,  he  will  be^ 
able  to  get  casual  employment  elsewhere. j  We  can  find  no  attempt  by 
the  Central  Authority  to  require,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Davy  audi 
Mr.  Crowder,  that  men  receiving  Outdoor  Relief  should  be  kept 
continuously  at  work  for  a  specified  period  of  one  week,  or  several  weeks^ 
and  should  thus  be,  for  that  period,  entirely  removed  from  the  labour 
market.  "  In  certain  well-known  cases/'  says  Mr.  Crowder,  "  men  have^ 
been  allowed  to  come  in  and  out  very  much  as  they  like,  to  get  a  day's, 
work,  then  the  next  day  come  to  the  Labour  Yard,  then  go  out  again,  and 
so  forth."! 

The  Labour  Yard  is  exclusively  for  mem||  Usually,  as  at  Leeds  at- 
present,  admission  is  restricted  to  married  men,  and  sometimes  married 
men  with  families,  all  Outdoor  Relief  being  refused  to  single  men — unless 
say  the  Edmonton  Board  of  Guardians,  they  are  over  sixty  1[ — and  some- 
times to  married  men  without  children,  or  even  with  one  child.**  On  the- 
other  hand,  in  the  Shefiield  Union  no  order  for  the  Labour  Yard  is  given^ 
to  any  but  single  men.  Usually  the  order  for  the  Labour  Yard  is  regarded 
as  a  privilege  which  is  refused  (as  at  Manchester)  to  "men  of  improvident^ 
drunken  or  immoral  habits,"  or  to  Able-bodied  men  with  families^ 
residing  in  furnished  lodgings"  ;  or  (as  at  Dudley)  to  ^'persons  living- 
in  common  lodging-houses,"  or  who  have  not  resided  in  tlie  Union  for  afc 
least  six  months  "  ;  \X  or  (as  at  Edmonton)  to  those  who  cannot  prove 

*  Kepoi  t  of  Outdoor  Labour  Yards  Committee  to  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians^ 
June  6th,  1895. 

t  Thus  a  man  over  sixty  with  a  dependent  wife  was  allowed  three  days  a  week ;  a- 
man  under  sixty  with  three  children  was  also  allowed  three  days  a  week  ;  but  a  man 
under  sixty  with  only  one  dependent  child  could  come  only  two  days  a  week  ;  and  sa- 
on.    (Annual  Eeport  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  Edmonton,  1904-5.) 

J  In  the  Barton-upon-Irwell  Union,  where  men  in  the  Labour  Yard  are  allowed  2s^ 
per  week  *'  for  the  applicant  and  his  wife"  and  Is.  for  each  child  under  sixteen,  the- 
rules  require  the  relief  to  be  paid  daily,  and  all  earnings  of  ihe  family  to  he  iirst 
deducted  from  the  scale.  (Rules  of  the  Barton-upon-Irwell  Union,  adopted  February 
12th,  1890.) 

§  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  2143,  17671. 

II  The  orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board  require  the  task  of  work  only  froim 
men  ;  and  women  are  seldom  put  on  Outdoor  Labour  Test.  Some  Boards  of  Guardians 
like  that  of  Manchester,  will,  however,  sometimes  couple  their  grant  of  Outdoor- 
Relief  to  single  or  widowed  able-bodied  women  with  the  requirement  of  attending  at, 
the  Workhouse  for  so  many  hours'  cleaning  or  washing.  In  1870,  there  were- 
"  needle-rooms  "  for  women  in  one  or  two  London  Unions  ;  and  the  Shoreditch? 
Guardians  set  some  of  the  able-bodied  women  on  Outdoor  Relief  to  bristle-sorting. 
(Twenty-third  Annual  Report  of  Poor  Law  Board,  1870-1  ;  Mr.  Wodehouse's  Report,, 
pp.  33-4.)  And  in  1888  the  Huddersfield  Board  of  Guardians  set  the  women  either 
to  work  at  washing  for  six  and  a  half  hours  or  to  pick  3  lbs.  of  oakum. 

^  Annual  Report  of  Edmonton  Board  of  Guardians,  1901-5. 

**  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  40033-6. 

tt  Supplemental  Regulations  relating  to  the  Relief  of  Able-bodied  Men  (Man- 
chester), adopted  July  14,  1887. 
Xl  Regulations  as  to  Labour  Relief  (Dudley)  adopted  November,  1904. 
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residence  for  a  twelvemonth.*    The  actual  charuCter  of  the  men  found  i 
in  a  Labour  Yard  varies  considerably.,  according  to  the  strictness  of  the 
regulations  and  to  the  state  of  trade.    When  the  Labour  Yard  is  open  I 
in  the  wintei",  it  is  resorted  to  (as  at  Leeds)  by  building  trade  labourers  ; 
and  others  thrown  out  of  employment  by  seasonal  depression  of  trade.f 
There  is,  however,  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  men  at  work  in  a 
Labour  Yard  are,  for  the  most  part  of  an  undeserving  class ;  to  a  large  ■ 
extent  habitual  dependents  on  the  Labour  Yard,  recurring  whenever  it  is 
open,  sometimes  (as  at  West  Ham)  for  as  many  as  ten  years  in  succession  ;  i 
:^nd  extending  from  father  to  son  and  even  to  grand&on,J  often  of  the  j 
lowest  or  semi -criminal  class. §    "  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  men  admitted  "  to  ; 
sa  Labour  Yard,  said  one  Clerk  to  a  Board  of  Guardians,  "  are  street  corner  i 
mien,  who  rarely  ever  work  beyond  doing  odd  jobs  for  a  few  coppers."  i 
With  the  rise  to  power  of  the  New  School  of  Poor  Law  Ortliodoxy  ) 
between  1869  and  1880,  there  was  a  sustained,  but  apparently  unsuc-  ] 
cessful,  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Inspectorate  to  checlc  the  extension  of  | 
the  Outdoor  Labour  Test.    WJiat  seems  most  to  have  struck  Mr.  (after-t  ? 
wards  Sir  Henry)  Longley  was  nob  so  much  that  the  conditions  of  the 
Labour  Yards  were  so  diverse,  and  that  their  influence  was  so  demoralising  I 
Ibut  the  fact  that  the  test  of  work  failed,  in  many  cases,  to  deter  Able- 
bodied  applicants  from  coming  for  relief.    There  was  much  less  reluctance 
for  the  man  to  go  to  work  in  the  Labour  Yard  than  for  the  whole  family 
to  enter  the  Workhouse.    A  great  many  of  the  Unemployed  applicants 
for  relief  were,  in  fact^  in  no  way  scared  off  by  a  test  of  work,  even  when 
that  work  was  stone-breaking,  and  the  reward  only  a  certain  number  of 
pounds  of  bread,  with  ninepence  or  a  shilling  a  day  in  money.    There  ; 
were,  in  fact,  men  who  found  no  better  alternative  for  years  at  a  stretch.  \ 
It  was  found  that  men  resorted  to  the  Labour  Yard  every  winter ;  and 
'43ven,  if  it  was  open  throughout  the  year,  worked  there  continuously,  as  if 
4}h.e  Board  of  Guardians  were  a  capitalist  employer.    We  are  told  in  1871 

  ! 

*  Annual  Eeporfc  of  Edmonton  Board  of  Guardians,  1904-5.  : 
f  Evidence  of  Mr.  Page,  Superintendent  of  Leeds  Labour  Yard,  before  the  Com-  ; 
mission.  Appendix  JSTo.  XCII.  to  Vol.  IV.,  Par.  1. 

X  Of  1,200  men  relieved  in  the  Labour  Yard  at  West  Ham  '*  during  the  first 
'three  months  of  1895,  24Jj  had  resorted  to  the  stone-yard  for  a  consecutive  number  of 
jrears,  as  follows:  For  ten  years,  4  ;  for  nine  years,  53;  for  eight  years,  21;  for 
seven  years,  25 ;  for  six  years,  15  ;  for  five  years,  37 ;  for  four  years,  45 ;  for  three 
years,  27 ;  and  for  two  years,  7.    In  more  than  one  instance,  three  generations, 
father,  son,  and  grandson,  were  simultaneously  receiving  relief  in  that  form." 
'{Twenty-fifth  Annual  Eeport  of  Local  Grovernment  Board,  1895-6.  Mr.  Lockwood's  i 
ileport,  p.  166.)    It  has  even  been  alleged  that  men  (at  Northampton)  have  given  up 
private  employment  in  order  to  be  taken  on  at  the  Labour  Yard.    (Evidence  of  Mr. 
Court,  Local  Grovernment  Board  Inspector,  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  6309-10.)  \ 
§  "I  have  seen  cases,"  says  the  Superintendent  of  the  Labour  Yard  at  Leeds,  I 
where  apparently  respectable,  deserving  men,  above  the  ordinary  type  of  labourer,  i 
have  been  granted  test,  and  seldom  have  they  stayed  more  than  one  or  two  days.  I 
.remember  a  case  where  a  man  left  the  yard  immediately  he  saw  the  class  of  men  he  I 
probably  would  have  to  work  with."    (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Appendix  i 
No.  XCIL  to.Yol.  IV.,  Par.  15.)    *'  The  application  and  report  books  of  the  Relieving  ' 
Officers  show  that  men  convicted  of  assault,  stealing  and  desertion  were  granted  ' 
i-elief  on  the  Labour  Test.     There  are  also  entries  in  these  books  that  men  have  j 
appeared  before  the  Guardians  the  worse  for  drink,  and  yet  have  been  granted  relief 
-on  the  Labour  Test.    The  Labour  Yard  offered  to  too  many  who  were  devoid  of 
^energy  a  constant  source  of  employment.    In  February,  1906,  one  Believing  Ofl&cer  i 
had  oii  his  books  105  who  were  working  in  the  Labour  Yard  ;  of  these,  thirty-three  i 
had  been  on  the  Labour  Test  for  one  year,  s^ven  for  two  years,  and  one  for  three 
years."    (Thirty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1906-7, 
p.  822 ;  Mr.  Walsh's  Report  ) 
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that  some  men  uow  in  the  Labour  Yard  have  been  working  there  for 
five  years,  and  in  some  cases  have  not  been  absent  for  an  entire  week 
during  the  whole  of  that  period."  *  At  St.  Pancras  it  has  been  found  that 
"  there  were  men  willing  enough  to  work  in  the  Labour  Yard  for  the 
merest  existence,  rather  than  to  take  the  trouble  and  responsibility  of 
looking  after  themselves,  and  finding  a  home  and  the  rest  of  it."  f  Tlie- 
Superintendent  of  the  Leeds  Labour  Yard  reports  that  "  these  men  would 
be  on  test  labour  the  whole  year  round  if  allowed  to  do  so."  J  What  iS' 
even  more  invariable  is  the  recurrence  to  the  Labour  Yard  at  each 
successive  period  of  Unemployment  or  Under-employment.  "  It  is/'  said 
Mr.  Davy  in  1888,  "  an  inseparable  accident  of  the  system  of  Labour 
Yards  that  it  attracts  a  certain  number  of  men  back  to  them  ;  for  my 
experience  is  that  a  certain  proportion  of  mankind  would  rather  have  an 
assured  subsistence,  though  it  is  a  very  small  one,  than  have  to  work  in 
the  open  market  for  their  living.  .  .  ,  My  experience  is  that  those  men^ 
will  come  back  to  any  particular  town  when  Outdoor  Relief  is  given  in 
the  form  of  a  Labour  Test ;  and  that  has  a  teudency  to  make  the  Labour 
Yard  chronic  instead  of  exceptional,  and  a  sort  of  caste  of  men  out  of 
employment  is  created.  I  have  seen  it  frequently.  I  have  known  men 
stay  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  working  for  a  bare  subsistence  in  a  Lai  our 
Yard  when  they  ought  to  have  gone  away  and  earned  their  living."  § 

In  spite  of  this  condemnation,  the  Labour  Yard  remains  the  onlv 
official  remedy  under  the  Poor  Law  for  periods  of  exceptional  distress.|[; 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  repeal  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  of 
3905  would  leave  the  Labour  Yard  in  all  the  great  centres  of  population 
as  the  only  practicable  provision  for  the  thousands  of  men  rendered 


*  First  Annual  Eeport  of  Local  Grovernment  Board,  1871-2  (Mr.  Wodehouse'a 
Beport),  p.  91 ;  for  other  cases,  see  Third  Annual  Report,  1873-4,  p.  176. 

t  Evidence  of  Mr.  Millward,  Clerk  to  St.  Pancras  Board  of  Guardians,  before  the 
Commision,  Q.  18749. 

X  Evidence  of  Mr.  Page  before  the  Commission,  Appendix  No.  XCII.  to  Yol.  lY.,. 
Par.  2. 

§  Evidence  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Davy,  Local  Government  Board  Inspector,  before  House- 
of  Lords  Committee  on  Poor  Law,  1888,  Q.  854. 

j|  No  list  of  Unions  which  maintain  Labour  Yards,  cr  of  the  years  in  which  such: 
Yards  have  been  opened,  is  published;  nor  are  there  any  official  statistics  as  to  the- 
nature  of  the  work,  the  amount  of  the  task,  the  hours  of  attendance,  the  scale  of 
relief,  or  the  number  of  applicants.  In  1895,  a  House  of  Commons  Return  (No.  321 
of  1895),  gave  the  numbers  of  men  relieved  on  a  Labour  Test  in  1894,  and  during  the 
first  two  months  of  1895,  but  in  eight  counties  only.  In  the  185  Unions  of  those- 
counties  (including  the  Metropolis,  Yorkshire,  Warwickshire,  Lancashire  andj 
Durham),  5,498  men  had  been  so  relieved  in  1894,  and  14,832  in  January  and 
Pebruary,  1895.  An  incomplete  Return  furnished  to  the  Commission  shows  that, 
between  1886  and  1907,  twelve  of  the  Metropolitan  Unions  opened  Labour  Yards  for 
periods  of  from  two  to  twenty-nine  weeks,  one  every  winter,  others  in  a  few  of  the- 
worst  years  only,  and  others  about  every  other  year,  and  that  several  thousands  of 
men  are  simultaneously  thus  sent  to  work  in  London  alone.  In  the  West  Ham  and 
Croydon  Unions,  and  in  scores  of  others  up  and  down  the  country,  a  similar  method 
of  relief  has  been  adopted,  sometimes  for  many  years  continuously.  The  Census- 
taken  by  the  Commission  shows  that  on  March  31st,  1906,  notwithstanding  the 
competition  of  a  hundred  distress  committees,  iJiere  were  3,283  able-bodied  men  in 
receipt  on  that  day  of  Outdoor  Relief  on  account  of  Avant  of  work,  or  causes  other 
than  sickness  of  themselves,  or  their  families,  or  "  sudden  or  urgent  necessity. 
The  end  of  March,  it  may  be  observed,  is  exactly  the  time  of  year  when  the  winter 
users  of  the  Labour  Yard  are  usually  abandoning  it  for  the  odd  jobs  and  casuai 
employments  of  the  spring.  The  numbers  would  have  been  found  far  greater  a, 
few  weeks  earlier. 
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destitute  by  the  winter's  frost  or  by  stagnation  of  trdde.* "  The  question 
is  whether  the  objections  to  it  can  be  overcome,  as  Mr.  Davy  and  Mr. 
Crowder  suggest,  by  strict  supervision,t  and  continuous  employment. 

To  us  it  seems  clearly  proved,  by  more  than  half  a  century  of 
experience,  that  no  such  system  as  the  Labour  Yard — howe^^er  wisely 
devised,  or  however  well  administered — can  possibly  be  made  a  satis- 
factory treatment  of  Able-bodied  Destitution.  Any  system  of  Outdoor 
Relief  to  able-bodied  men  against  a  test  of  work  inevitably  lands 
the  administrator  in  insoluble  dilemmas.  There  is  first  the  initial 
dilemma  that  the  work  laust  either  be  really  wanted  and  genuinely 
productive,  in  which  case  its  performance  in  the  Labour  Yard  instead 
of  in  the  open  market  at  wages  seems  to  be  positively  creating  Unem- 
ployment and  Pauperism ;  or  else  it  is  useless  and  unproductive,  and 
thus  an  expensive  and  repellent  sham.  But  apart  from  this  fundamental 
dilemma  of  all  relief  works,  there  is  the  special  difficulty  of  fixing  the 
task.  If  no  task  is  specified,  or  if  the  nature  of  the  work  is  such  that 
it  cannot  accurately  be  measured  otherwise  than  by  time,  the  nominal 
day's  labour  becomes,  however  diligent  the  supervision,  a  mere  pretence, 
demoralising  to  the  character  of  the  men  thus  taught  to  loaf  and  loiter. 
If  the  honest  man  at  first  finds  himself  doing  more  work  than  the 
habitual  pauper,  he  rapidly  learns  to  adjust  himself  to  his  deteriorating 
surroundings.  If  a  definite  task  has  to  be  prescribed,  it  makes  in- 
admissible most  kinds  of  work,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  accurately 
measuring  the  individual  effort,  and  confines  the  choice  to  coarse, 
mechanical  drudgery,  not  unsuited  to  the  unskilled  labourer,,  but  apt 
to  impair  the  dexteritj^  of  the  skilled  mechanic.  When  the  amount 
of  the  task  has  to  be  quantitatively  fixed,  it  becomes  quite  impossible 
to  adjust  it  to  fit  the  varying  strength  and  dexterity  of  the  men. 
What  to  the  strong  man — still  more  to  the  habitual  attendant  at  a 
Labour  Yard — is  mere  child's  play,  J  may  be  cruel  torture  to  the 
delicate,  Jialf-starved  clerk  or  weaATr  who  undertakes  it  for  the  first 
time.  Hence  the  invariable  practice,  whatever  the  nominal  task,  of 
getting  out  of  each  man  just  whatever  proportion  of  it  the  vigilance 
and  persuasion  of  the  Labour  Master  can  exact.  This  inevitably 
means,  in  practice,  as  we  have  seen,  the  ignoring  of  any  specific 
task,  and  a  perpetual  struggle  between  the  loafers  and  the  Labour 

*  At  Edmonton,  the  Labour  Yard  was  continued  winter  after  winter  until  the 
Distress  Committees  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  got  to  work,  when  the 
Board  of  Guardians  decided  that  it  was  no  longer  required.  The  number  of  Outdoor 
paupers  went  down,  and  that  of  applicants  to  the  Distress  Committee  went  up. 
(Evidence  of  Rev.  C.  J.  Sharp  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  17140-61.) 

t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  2443,  17442. 

;|;  "  The  orditiary  Labour  Test,  which  is  stone-breaking  and  oakum-picking,  is, 
to  my  mind,  a  most  objectionable  form  of  labour,  for  this  reason,  that  both 
stone-breaking  and  oakum-picking  are  highly  skilled  labour,  and  a  man  who  has 
been  in  every  gaol  and  workhouse  in  the  country,  who  has  served  a  long  apprentice- 
ship to  the  game,  can  do  it  quite  easily  and  well,  whereas  the  man  whom  you  do 
not  want  to  punish  cannot  break  stones,  and  cannot  pick  oakum.  A  really  skilled 
tramp,  a  real  expert  at  it,  breaks  stones  like  a  conjuring  trick,  and  knows  every 
dodge ;  he  is  up  to  the  dodges  of  the  fiddle  and  the  hot-water  pipe,  and  the  finger 
and  nail  for  picking  his  oakum,  and  does  it  easily ;  and  that  is  why  the  ordinary 
Labour  Tests  ai  e,  to  my  mind,  unfair."  (Evidence  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Davy,  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  Inspector,  before  the  House  of  Lords  Committee  on  Poor  Law  Belief, 
1888,  Q.  880.)  *'  Stone-breaking  is  not  only  very  destractive  to  boots,  but  after 
a  day's  work  a  novice  would  have  his  hands  badly  blistered."  (Report  of  North 
District  Visiting  Committee  to  Kensington  Board  of  Guardians,  March  15th,  1905.) 
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Master,  in  which  the  latter,  having  no  power  of  dismissal,  is,  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  completely  worsted. 

Another  series  of  dilemmas  confronts  the  administrator  with  regard 
to  the  hours  of  labour  and  t )  continuity  of  employment.  If,  in  order 
to  make  the  lot  of  the  pauper  in  the  Labour  Yard  less  eligible  than 
that  of  tlie  independent  labourer,  the  hours  of  work  in  the  La,bour 
Yard  are  fixed  at  sixty  or  seventy  per  week,  and  the  man  is  required 
to  attend  regularly  day  by  day,  he  has  practically  no  chance  of  evei* 
securing  private  employment.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Labour  Yard 
is  not  opened  until  9  a.m.  or  ]0  a.m.,  or  the  hours  of  attendance  are 
otherwise  shortened,  in  order  to  permit  the  men  to  look  for  work,  it 
is  impossible  to  prevent  the  man  who  does  not  want  work  from  idling 
away  the  time ;  and  the  short  working  day  of  the  Labour  Yard  becomes 
a  distinct  attraction.  If,  in  order  to  make  the  men  seek  work,  they  are 
only  allowed  to  work  in  the  Labour  Yard  for  tw^o  or  three  days  at  a 
time,  or  if  they  are  permitted  to  absent  themselves  for  one  or  two  days 
and  then  resume  attendance,  encouragement  and  facilities  are  beiiig 
afforded  to  the  most  demoralising  form  of  casual  labour  and  Under- 
emploj^ment,  without  any  prospect  of  improvement.*  But  if,  as 
Mr.  Crowder  advises,  any  men  getting  relief  in  a  Labour  Yard  were 
required  to  remain  there  for  several  weeks,  they  would  during  that 
period  presumably  miss  many  chances  of  employment,  and  acquire  the 
habit  of  working  at  the  Labour  Yard,  as  at  a  specially  demoralising  form 
of  "  relief  works for  the  Unemployed. 

Nor  is  it  easier  to  fix  the  rate  of  Outdoor  Relief,  or  payment  to  be 
given  for  the  work  done.  It  is  a  fundamental  condition  of  the  Outdoor 
Labour  Test  that  what  should  be  given  must  be  relief,  not  wages,  and 
must,  therefore,  be  w^hat  is  required,  and  no  more  than  is  required,  for 
bare  subsistence.  This  necessarily  varies,  not  according  to  the  work 
done,  but  according  to  the  needs  of  the  family  group  represented  by  the 
worker.  Thus  a  strong,  energetic  and  conscientious  single  man  receives 
less  than  the  weakest,  slackest  and  most  dishonourable  man  who  happens 
to  have  a  wife,  and  children  dependent  on  him.  No  amount  of  good 
conduct  or  diligence  in  labour  produces  any  reward.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  there  is  no  possibility  of  dismissal,  no  amount  of  idleness  or  mis- 
conduct— short  of  a  positive  refusal  to  work  at  all,  for  which  a  man  ma}'' 
be  criminally  prosecuted — entails  any  punishment.  And  the  conditions 
of  employment  in  a  strictly  regulated  Labour  Yard  are  necessarily  so 
unpleasant  that  a  short  sojourn  in  the  modern  County  Gaol,  with  its 
short  hours  of  work,  its  warm  and  comfortable  quarters,  and  food  at 
least  as  good  as  that  of  the  pauper,  offers  ]io  terrors  to  the  habitual 
inmate  of  a  Labour  Yard.    Hence,  for  the  worker  in  the  Labour  Yard, 

*  To  tlie  zealous  labour  master  either  horn  of  the  dilemma  seems  disastrous. 
Thus,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Leeds  Labour  Yard  in  1905  objected  equally  to  the 
men  who  asked  permissi  n  to  leave  the  yard  in  search  of  work,  and  to  those  who  did 
not  do  so.  "  I  am  strongly  of  opinion,"  he  said,  "  that  no  more  than  five  out  of  every 
twenty  men  who  leave  this  Yard  under  the  pretence  of  seeing  Mr.  So-and-So  who, 
they  have  heard,  is  about  to  start  some  men,  ever  go  in  search  of  work.  It  is  simply 
an  excuse  to  get  out  and  away  from  the  work  here."  Presently  he  reports  upon  two 
men  who  have  settled  down  to  the  Test  Labour  business  '*and  regard  it  as  a 
permanency.  Neither  of  them  have  ever  asked  permission  to  leave  the  Yard  in 
search  of  work,  or  anything  else  .  .  .  they  seldom  miss  a  day,  and  for  what  work 
they  do  they  might  as  well  stay  at  home."  (MS.  Reports,  Superintendent  of  Labour 
Yard,  Leeds,  to  Leeds  Board  of  G-aardians,  January  9th,  February  20th,  and 
March  6th,  1905.) 
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there  is  neither  hope  nor  fear.  For  him,  whatever  his  past  character  or 
present  conduct,  there  is,  in  the  strictly  administered  Labour  Yard, 
nothing  but  a  dead  level  of  repellent  work  at  hardly  a  bare  subsistence. 

The  administrator  of  the  Labour  Yard,  so  far  as  the  amount  of  relief, 
or  payment,  is  concerned,  is  once  more  betweeen  the  horns  of  a  dilemma. 
If  anything  resembling  the  customary  rate  of  pay  of  the  unskilled  labourer 
is  allowed  for  the  work  done,  the  certainty  of  the  employment  and  the 
inevitable  slackness  of  the  work — if  not  also  the  shortness  of  the  working 
day — make  the  Labour  Yard,  far  from  being  deterrent,  highly  advan- 
tageous and  positively  attractive  to  the  whole  army  of  casual  labourers, 
who  promptly  present  themselves  in  large  and  rapidly  increasing  numbers.* 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  scale  is  fixed  distinctly  below  the  ordinary 
unskilled  labourer's  earnings,  it  is  physiologically  insufficient  for  the 
support  of  the  man  and  his  family ;  with  the  result  that,  whilst  the 
idle  rogues  who  can  find  other  means  of  subsistence  take  themselves  off, 
the  really  destitute  man,  who  is  there  because  he  cannot  possibly  get 
work  or  wages  elsewhere,  finds  himself  forced  to  remain  under  semi- 
starvation,  and,  therefore,  actual  ph3'sical  and  mental  deterioration  for 
himself  and  his  family.    This  indeed  is  the  universal  paradox  relating  to 
every  aspect  of  the  so-called  Outdoor  Labour  Test.    Where  the  conditions 
are  lenient  or  lax,  the  work  relatively  easy  and  the  scale  of  relief  liberal, 
an  analysis  of  the  men  at  work  in  the  iiabour  Yard  reveals  a  large  per- 
centage of  habitual  loafers  and  men  of  the  most  irregular  habits,  who 
could  otherwise  maintain  themselves  if   they  chose,   but   whom  the 
somnolent  inertia  of  the  Labour  Yard  attracts  in  preference.    When  the 
conditions  are  at  their  strictest,  the  work  most  repellent,  prolonged  and 
severe,  and  the  scale  of  relief  at  its  lowest,  these  men  take  themselves  oiF, 
and  the  Labour  Yard  will  be  resorted  to  exclusively  by  men  whom 
physical  defects  or  evil  fortune  have  brought  so  low  that  they  have 
really  no  alt native — men  who  cannot  possibly  support  themselves  and 
their  families  by  any  other  means,  and  who  therefore  are  honestly  entitled 
to  humane  and  certainly  not  deteriorating  lelief.     Meanwhile,  so  evil  is 
the  reputation  of  the  Labour  Yard,  with  its  useless  and  painful  task,  with 
its  sullen  shirking  of  work,  with  its  total  absence  of  either  hope  or  fear 
that,  in  times  of  great  distress,  when  honest,  self-respecting  artisans  or 
operatives  and  their  families  are  really  perishing  from  continued  inanition, 
we  are  told  tljat  men  "  would  rather  starve  "  than  enter  the  Labour  Yard.-j- 
In  short,  whether  as  regards  those  whom  it  includes  or  those  whom  it 
excludes  from  relief,  the  Outdoor  Labour  Test,  in  the  forms  in  which  it 
is  almost  universally  pract'sed,  appears  to  us,  regarded  as  a  deliberate 
mode  of  treatment  of  Able-bodied  Destitution,  as  a  hopeless  failure. 

What  is  even  more  serious  is  that  far  from  doing  anything  to  prevent 
or  diminish  Able-bodied  Destitution,  the  very  existence  of  the  Outdoor 

*  The  mcst  striking  case  is  that  of  St  Olave's  Union  (now  Bernaondsej)  in  the 
acute  distress  of  1895,  where  a  Labour  Yard  was  opened  in  a  hurry,  and  relief  given 
at  the  rate  of  6d.  for  an  hour's  work  (and  3s.  6d.  for  a  day),  half  in  kind,  to  practically 
any  man  who  gave  an  address  within  the  Union,  even  at  a  common  lodging-house. 
The  numbers  went  up  in  a  week  to  671,  in  a  month  to  2,548,  and,  notwithstanding 
more  rigorous  inquiry,  within  two  months,  to  no  fewer  than  3,703  men  simul- 
taneously at  work  breaking  stones,  at  a  total  cost  to  the  Board  of  Gruardians  of 
£17,000,  with  nothing  to  show  for  it  except  2,500  tons  of  broken  stone,  which  had 
thus  cost  over  £7  per  ton,  as  compared  with  5s.  per  ton,  the  usual  price.  For  this 
case,  see  the  Twenty- fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1891-5, 
pp.  162-165  (Mr.  Lock  wood's  Report). 

t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  50627. 
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Labour  Test  in  any  town  positively  facilitates  and  encourages  the  worst 
kind  of  Under-employment,  namely,  the  unorganised,  intermittent  casual 
jobs  of  the  unskilled  labourer.  The  verj"  limitation  of  the  "  Order  for  the 
Labour  Yard  "  to  two  days  at  a  time ;  or  the  closing  of  the  Labour  Yard 
on  the  one  or  two  days  in  the  week  when  casual  employment  is  supposed 
to  be  most  frequent;  *  the  granting  of  admission  to  the  Labour  Yard  only 
for  a  week  at  a  time,-}-  and  encouraging  men  to  go  off  for  work  whenever 
they  can — even  the  opening  of  a  Labour  Yard  only  for  a  few  weeks  in  the 
dul  .season — defeats  the  object  of  the  Outdoor  Labour  Test  of  keeping 
the  paupers,  in  any  real  sense,  off  the  labour  market,  and  positively  helps 
to  make  it  possible  for  employers  to  avoid  maintaining  a  regular  staff, 
and  for  men  to  feel  free  to  throw  up  their  jobs  after  a  day  or  two.  "  In 
one  Liverpool  Union,"  it  was  said  in  1888,  "  if  a  man  finds  work  at  the 
dock,  he  works  there  and  gets  his  wage ;  if  he  does  not,  he  goes  straight 
to  the  Relieving  Officer  and  gets  an  order  for  the  Stone  Yard,  and 
works  there."J  "  I  asked,"  continues  the  Inspector,  "  an  applicant  for 
relief  how  he  got  his  living  during  the  summer,  to  which  he  replied  that 

he  worked  for  Mr.   ,  naming  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood.  I 

then  inquired  how  he  lived  during  the  winter,  to  which  he  answered, 
'  I  work  for  the  Guardians  here  in  feravesend.' "  §  Of  the  men  in  the 
Leeds  Labour  Yard,  the  Superintendent  reports,  in  1907,  that  some  "do 
a  little  haymaking  or  potato  picking  during  the  season,  others  follow  race 
meetings  or  act  as  "  crow  "  for  a  street  book-maker  in  some  low  class 
district,  or  odd  jobs  here  and  there  occasionally.  They  have  no  desire 
for  regular  employment."||  "You  may  take  it,"  said  an  experienced 
Inspector  in  1 907,  that  "  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  at  all  for  a  man  to 
be  in  receipt  of  relief  (in  a  Labour  Yard)  .  .  .  for  a  certain  period, 
and  then  go  off  relief,  be  employed,  and  then  be  relieved  again."1l  If," 
said  Mr.  Crowder  of  the  Outdoor  Labour  Test  generally,  ''you  let  men 
come  on,  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to  do  at  Labour  Yards,  for  one 
day,  or  even  half  a  day,  and  then  not  apply  the  next  morning,  but  get  a 
job  outside ;  and  then  come  back  again  .  .  .  that  is  ruination."** 
It  is,  in  fact,  at  last  realised  that  the  device  which  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners and  the  Poor  Law  Board  had  so  persistently  pressed  on  Boards 
of  Guardians,  and  which  the  Local  Government  Board  still  maintains  in 
force — especially  when  it  is  worked,  as  it  usually  is,  in  such  a  way  as 
actually  to  encourage  men  to  go  off  under  pretext  of  looking  for  private 
employment — is,  in   itself,  a  bad   example  of  Under-employment  and 


*  The  Lewisham  Labour  Yard  in  ]8S8  was  closed  each  week  on  Mondays  and 
Thursdays.  At  Prestwich  the  men  on  Outdoor  Eelief  workinoj  on  the  farm  were 
allowed  to  absent  themselTes  regularly  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays.  (MS.  Minutes, 
Prestwich  Board  of  Guardians,  February  11th  and  2oth,  1904.) 

t  "  That  all  orders  to  Able-bodied  men  for  relief  in  the  Labour  Yard  should  only 
be  given  from  week  to  week."  (MS.  Minutes,  Bradford  Board  of  Guardians, 
March  5th,  1872.)  At  the  Leeds  Union,  such  orders  may  not  be  for  more  than  two 
weeks.    (Rules  of  Leeds  Board  of  Guardians,  1906-7.) 

X  Evidence  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Davy,  Local  Government  Board  Inspector,  before  House 
of  Lords  Committee  on  Poor  Law  Relief,  1888,  Q.  901. 

§  Ibid. 

II  Evidence  of  Mr.  W.  Page,  Superintendent  of  Leeds  Labour  Yard,  before  the 
Commission,  Appendix  ISTo.  XCIT.  to  Vol.  lY.,  par.  2. 

^  Evidence  cf  Mr.  Lock  wood  before  the  Commission,  Q.  13325. 
**  Evidence  of  Mr.  Crowder  before  the  Commission,  Q.  1744-2. 
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Under -payment,*  viciously  dovetailing  into  and  thereby  upholding 
private  systems  of  Under-employment  and  Undev-payment  and  thus 
^ictually  tending  to  foster  and  increase  the  Able-bodied  Destitution  which 
it  purports  to  relieve. 

(c)  The  General  Mixed  Workhouse  as  an  Asylum  for 
Abie -Bodied  Men. 

The  constantly  repeated  argument  against  Outdoor  Relief  and  the 
failure  of  the  Outdoor  Labour  Test  have  induced  many  Boards  of 
Guardians  to  fall  hack  simply  on  the  "  offer  of  the  House  "  to  Able-bodied 
malef  applicants  for  relief.  It  is  one  of  the  most  disquieting  features 
©f  the  last  few  years  that  this  "  offer  of  the  House  "  is  being  increasingly 
accepted,  sometimes  sullenly,  by  respectable  men  unable  to  find  any 
alternative,  but,  more  frequently,  with  cynical  aluQriiy,  by  a  certain  type 
of  "  work-shy  "  or  "  Unemployable,"  who  finds  the  gamble  of  picking  up  a 
living  without  persistent  toil  going  against  him. J  We  do  not  need  to 
repeat  the  emphatic  condemnation  by  Mr.  Corbett  and  Mr.  liOngley  of  the 
use  of  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse  of  1869-75.  It  is  even  more  justified 
with  regard  to  the  gigantic  and  sometimes  palatial  establishments  which 
are  the  pride  of  the  Destitution  Authorities  of  to-day,  not  only  in  the 
Metropolis,  but  also  in  many  a  large  town.    The  testimony  given  to  us 

*  The  very  "  objecfc  of  the  Labour  Test,"  said  Mr.  Davy  in  1888,  *' is  to  prevent 
a  man  from  getting  relief  and  .  .  .  wages  from  any  other  source  at  the  same  time." 
(Evidence  of  Mr.  Davy,  Local  Government  Board  Inspector,  before  the  House  of 
Lords  Committee  on  Poor  Law  Eelief,  1888,  Q.  877.)    That  is  to  say,  to  prevent  the 

rate  in  aid  of  Wages."  What  is  not  realised  is  that  Poor  Belief  may  subsidise 
wages  without  the  recipient  being,  for  any  particular  hour,  or  for  any  particular 
day,  in  receipt  of  both  relief  and  wages.  Occasionally,  we  have  even  the  worst 
mcidents  of  the  old  "rate  in  aid  of  wages."  "If,"  say  the  Richmond  Gruardians, 
*'the  wife  or  any  member  of  the  family  earns  anything,  relief  to  be  diminished 
accordingly."    (Byelaws  of  Board  of  Guardians,  Richmond  (Surrey),  July,  1895.) 

t  There  is  everywhere  a  marked  absence  in  the  Workhouse  of  able-bodied  women, 
other  than  the  wives  of  male  inmates,  and  the  mothers  of  young  children.  Such 
^ble-bodied  and  unencumbered  women  as  come  in  seldom  stay  long ;  so  that  there 
are  often  not  enough  women  to  do  the  domestic  work  of  the  establishment. 

;|:  The offer  of  the  House  "to  able-bodied  men  is  sometimes  supposed  to  have 
been  facilitated  by  the  Workhouse  (Modified  Test)  Order,  which  permitted  the  grant 
of  Outdoor  Relief  to  the  wife  and  family  of  an  able-bodied  man,  provided  that, 
instead  of  performing  a  task  of  work,  he  himself  entered  the  Workhouse,  This 
Order  was  issued  to  the  Whitechapel  IJnion  on  April  18th,  1887,  as  a  temporary 
expedient  for  twelve  months.  But  it  was  never  put  into  operation.  (Evidence 
before  the  Commission,  Qs.  13424-6,  13570-4  ;  Report  of  House  of  Lords  Select 
Oommittee  on  Poor  Relief  1888,  Qs.  4451-3.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  practice  has 
been  repeatedly  adopted,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Central  Authority,  without  any 
Order.  {See  for  instance,  the  cases  cited  in  1837,  1838  and  1841,  Third,  Fourth  and 
Seventh  Annual  Reports  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  1837,  p.  148,  1838,  p.  34, 
sind  1841,  pp.  2,  192,  220.)  To  the  Holborn  Union  the  Local  Government  Board,  in 
1895,  gave  permission  by  letter  to  use  this  device  notwithstanding  that  it  was  in 
c-ontravention  of  the  Orders  legally  in  force.  (First  Report  of  House  of  Commons 
Committee  on  Distress  from  Want  of  Employment,  1895,  p.  60.)  The  Order,  we  were 
told,  was  subsequentl}^-  issued  to  Islington,  Wandsworth,  Kensington  and  Hampstead, 
hub  was  in  no  single  case  put  in  force  there.  (Evidence  before  the  Commission, 
Q.  13570.)  At  last  a  real  use  was  found  for  it  in  the  Poplar  Union,  to  which  it  was 
issued  on  May  23rd,  1906,  as  a  means  of  legalising  the  grant  of  Outdoor  Relief  to 
the  wives  and  families  of  the  able-bodied  men  sent  to  the  Farm  Colony  at  Laindon, 
which  the  Local  Government  Board  chose  to  regard  as  a  workhouse  for  this  purpose. 
(Ibid.,  Qs.  13570,  13572,  77137.)  It  was  issued  in  1908  to  the  Unions  of  Fulham, 
Kensington,  Wandsworth,  West  Ham  and  Woolwich,  but  has  been  little  used.  On 
October  14th,  1908,  a  new  Order  was  issued  to  Poplar  greatly  limiting  the  use  of 
this  device. 
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on  this  point  is  coiickisive.  "  Every  workhouse  .  .  .  visited/'  reported 
our  Special  Investigator,  "  contained  a  nnmler  of  men  in  every  way  as 
well  delevoped  physically  as  the  average  of  the  gentral  population."* 
"  The  association  in  large  numbers  in  the  Able-bodied  bloclss  becomes;'  we 
are  told,  positively  "  an  attraction,' 'f  to  that  literally  hundreds  of  men  are 
content  to  take  up  their  residence  permanently  in  the  Workhouse.  "  The: 
fact  that  there  are  men  in  the  Gordon  Eoad  Workhouse  to-day,  '  reported 
the  Master  in  1908  to  the  Camberwell  Board  of  Guardians,  "  that  were 
here  five,  ten,  fifteen,  and  T  think  I  may  safely  say  twenty  years  ago,, 
and  have  been  chargeable  more  or  less  ever  since,  and  many  are  .  .  .  stili 
Able-bodied,  is  in  itself  sufficient  evidence  that  there  is  something  lacking 
in  the  administration."J  In  short,  said  the  representative  of  a  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Guardians,  having  got  a  man  into  the  Workhouse,  we 
have  no  sutf'cient  test  ...  to  prevent  him  stopping  there.'' §  It  is  only 
since  1891-2  that  the  statistics  of  the  Local  Governnjent  Board  for 
England  and  Wales  inform  us  how  many  A.ble-bodied  men  in  health  weie 
in  the  Workhouses  ;  but  the  rise  in  these  sixteen  3  ears  from  5,070  in 
1891-2  to  9,164  in  1907-8|1  is  full  of  significance.  So  far  as  we  can 
make  out,  there  are,  this  winter,  heaped  v.p  in  the  General  Mixed  Work- 
houses of  England  and  Wales,  certainly  more  than  10,000  men  classed  as^ 
healtliy  and  Able-bodied.  In  London  alone  the  number  must  amount  to 
something  like  5,000 — a  phenomenon  quite  new,  and  unprecedented,  we 
believe,  during  at  least  half  a  century.  The  Poor  Law  Officers'  Association 
pressed  this  evil  on  our  notice.  "If,"  said  their  representative,  "you  get 
a  bulk  of  able-bodied  people  into  3' our  House,  the  whole  tone  of  your 
House  ultimately  must  deteriorate.  .  .  .  The  effect  of  Indoor  Relief,  as 
it  stands  to-day,  on  the  able  bodied  class,  in  my  estimation,  undoubtedly 
is  that  it  deteriorates.  .  .  .  We  are  not  staffed,  and  we  liave  not  the 
appliances  to  deal  with  a  la^ge  body  of  Able-b.died,  and  that  is  why  we 
have  urged  so  strongly,  all  the  way  through  this  evidence,  that  the  Able- 
bodied  should  be  removed  from  us,  primarily  for  their  own  sakes,  and  also- 
for  the  sakes  of  the  other  inmates."^! 

The  regimen  of  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse,  including  as  it  does^ 
under  one  roof,  and  under  one  Master,  the  infants,  the  sick,  the  infirm 
and  the  aged,  cannot  be  made  suitable  for  hundreds  of  healthy  able-bodied 
men. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  said  Mr.  Lockwood,  so  long  Inspector  for  the  MetropoUtaii 
District,  "  to  prevent  the  able-bodied  class  sharing  in  the  comfort,  and,  I  may 
say,  the  luxuries,  of  Dhe  older  ones.  The  Dietary  Order  provides  tlie  old  people- 
with  a  better  class  of  diet,  and  so  on,  and  the  able-bodied  should  be  on  a  restricted 
diet ;  there  should  be  nothing  attractive  about  it,  and  the  conditions  of  the  lif& 
in  the  Workhouse  should  be  distinct  for  them,  and  such  as  to  provide  an  incentive 


*  Report  on  the  Physical  Condition  of  .  .  .  the  Able-bodied  Male  Inmates,  by 
Dr.  C.  T.  Parsons,  1908,  p.  13. 
t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  16685-7. 
X  Camberwell  Board  of  Guardians,  Master's  Report,  May,  1908. 
§  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  17020. 

II  Analysis  of  Statistics  of  Pauperism  (not  yet  in  volume  form).  The  change  in  the 
character  of  the  workhouse  inmates — the  steady  aggregation  of  really  able-bodied 
men— is,  we  think,  still  seldom  realised.  In  1905,  a  Local  Government  Board 
Inspector  obtained  a  Return  from  the  Unions  in  his  mainly  rural  district  of  men 
under  sixty  who  were '*  bodily  and  mentally  capable  of  earning  their  living."  He 
found,  to  his  surprise,  fifty-four  such  in  one  Workhouse,  more  than  a  score  in  each  of 
three  others,  and  216  altogether  in  all  the  Unions.  (Thirty-fifth  Report  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  1905-6,  pp.  479,  480;  Mr.  Wethered's  Report.) 

IT  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q„  26937. 
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to  them  to  earn  tlieir  living  outside.  I  say  you  cannot  prevent  that  class  finding 
the  condition  of  life  in  a  Mixed  Workhouse  such  as,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are 
not  entitled  to,  and  which  they  ought  not  to  share  in."* 

The  Local  Govern  111  ent  Board  has  aLvays  attached  "much  importance 
to  uniformity  in  the  matter  of  the  hours  to  be  observed  by  inmates  of 
Workhouses,  for  getting  up,  meals,  work,  etc."f  Hence,  even  for  the 
healthy  male  adults,  from  ten  to  eleven  hours  out  of  the  twenty -four  are, 
«iccording  to  the  ter;iis  of  the  General  Consolidated  Order,  which  has 
remained  unrevised  since  J  847,  allowed  for  sleep,  or  at  least  for  untram- 
melled intercourse  in  the  Lirge  dormitories. J  Conversation  in  the 
dormitories  is  nominally  forbidden,  but,  as  it  has  b:en  authoritatively 
stated,  ^'  it  is  utterly  impossible  with  such  a  staff  as  the  Master  of  a 
Workhouse  has,  to  avo;d  a  large  amount  of  conversation  going  on.  It 
need  not  be  loud  to  be  very  general  and  very  productive  of  evil ;  because 
classification,  however  you  may  attempt  it,  cannot  be  successfully  carried 
on  as  long  as  you  have  the  large  dormitory  system." §  The  hours  of  work 
which  must  have  in  each  case  the  express  approval  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  are  usually  fixed  at  no  more  than  forty-seven  to  fifty  per 
week,  which  is  to  be  compared  with  the  sixty,  seventy,  or  even  eighty 
hours  per  week  frequently  exacted  from  the  general  labourer,  porter, 
horsekeeper  or  carman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  "Workhouse,  "  most 
of  the  men  are  finished  their  day's  work  by  about  two  o'clock ;  from  two  , 
to  half-past."||  After  this,  they  can  spend  their  time  together  as  they 
please,  in  the  yard  or  in  tiie  day  room,  with  games  and  gossip.®[  They 
regard  the  General  Mixr  d  Workhouse,  as  one  Master  declared,  "  as  a  kind,  of 
€lub-hoJse  in  which  they  put  up  with  a  certain  amount  of  inconvenience, 
but  have  very  pleasant  evenings."**  There  is  even,  it  appears,  the 
possibility  of  very  pleasant  excursions. 

"On  March  6th,  1906,  three  able-bodied  male  inmates  were  captured  by  the 
police  whilst  netting  rabbits  in  Windsor  Park.  These  men  left  the  Workhouse 
after  the  officers  had  gone  to  bed,  and  it  was  tlieir  intention,  after  disposing 
of  the  result  of  their  labours,  to  return  to  the  Workhouse  before  the  officers 
were  up.*'tt 

During  the  long  hours  of  Sunday  there  is,  of  course,  no  work  ;  and 
in  many  Workhouses  of  the  large  towns  all  attempt  to  compel  men  to 
attend  the  religious  service  has,  from  a  respect  for  freedom  of  conscience, 
been  given  up.    The  majority  of  the  men  simply  "  idle  "  the  day  away  in 

*  ma.,  Q,  13874. 

t  Circular,  January  29th,  1895,  in  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Eeport  of  Local  GoTern- 
ment  Board,  1895-6,  p.  111. 

"  In  the  summer,  the  usual  hours  are  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  until  a 
quarter  to  six  in  the  morning,  and  during  the  winter  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening 
to  a  quarter  to  seven  in  the  morning.  The  difficiiUy  is  to  find  occupation  for  the  people 
without  sending  them  to  bed."  (Report  of  House  of  Lords  Select  Committee  on  Poor 
Belief,  1888,  Q.  2466.) 

§  Ihid.,  Qs.  2467,  2463.  In  another  great  urban  Workhouse  with  hundreds  of  able- 
hodied  inmates,  one  of  cur  Committees  noted  that  "  according  to  the  punishment 
hook,  no  punishments  were  administered  by  the  master  or  matron,  about  three  cases 

month  being  taken  before  the  magistrates."  (Reports  of  Yisits  by  Commissioners, 
IS^o.  1,  p.  3.) 

II  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  46934. 

%  In  one  large  urban  Workhouse,  one  of  our  Committees  noted  that  "both 
smoking  and  card-playing  were  going  on."  (Reports  of  Yisits  by  Commissioners, 
No.  24  b.,  p.  65.) 

**  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  16683. 

ft  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1906-7,  p.  330  ; 
Mr.  Herbert's  Report. 
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gossip.  The  result,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  deplorable.  Of  all  the 
spectacles  of  human  demoralisation  now  existing  in  these  islands,  there 
can  scarcely  be  anything  worse  thnn  the  scene  presented  by  the  men's 
day  ward  of  a  large  Urban  Workhouse  during  the  long  hours  of  leisure 
on  week-days,  or  the  whole  of  the  Sundays.  Through  the  clouds  of 
tobacco  smoke  that  fill  the  long  low  room,  the  visitor  gradually  becomes 
aware  of  the  presence  of  one  or  two  hundred  wholly  unoccupied  males  of 
every  age  between  fifteen  and  ninety — strong  and  vicious  men  ;  men  in 
all  stages  of  recovery  from  debauch  ;  weedy  youths  of  weak  intellect : 
old  men  too  dirty  or  disreputable  to  be  given  special  privileges,  and 
sometimes,  when  there  are  no  such  privileges,  even  worthy  old  men;  men 
subject  to  fits ;  occasional  monstrosities  or  dwarfs  ;  the  feeble  minded  of 
every  kind  ;  the  respectable  labourer  prematurely  invalided  ;  the  hardened,, 
sodden  loafer,  and  the  temporary  unemployed  man  who  has  found  no 
better  refuge.  These  agglomerations  are  sometimes  of  huge  size.  In  one 
Workhouse  in  England  and  in  another  in  Ireland,  we  found  actually 
several  hundreds  of  such  men,  of  all  ages  between  fifteen  and  ninety,, 
herded  together  day  and  night,  in  a  series  of  communicating  yards  and 
sheds  and  common  dormitories,  ail  free  to  associate  with  each  other,  and 
to  communicate  to  each  other,  in  long  hours  of  idleness  all  the  con- 
tents of  their  minds.  In  such  places,  as  we  have  said,  there  are 
aggregated,  this  winter,  certainly  more  than  10,000  healthy  able-bodied 
men. 

It  is  a  special  evil  that  these  Able-bodied  inmates  of  the  General 
Mixed  Workhouse  contribute  a  large  proportion  to  the  demoralising  claims; 
of    Ins  and- Outs." 

"In  one  (Workhouse)  which  I  have  in  mind,"  observes  Mr.  Lockwood,  "the 
ordinary  admissions  and  discharges  average  450  per  week,  or  23,400  per  annum. 
Every  individual  admitted  goes  through  a  course  entailing  the  removal^ 
*  cleansing,  and  storing  of  his  own  clothes,  and  any  small  possessions  he  may 
have  about  him.  He  is  then  bathed,  and  a  Workhouse  suit  provided  him.. 
Every  inmate  taking  his  discharge  goes  through  the  same  process  reversed^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  bath.  In  the  large  Workhouse  referred  to,  there  i& 
a  leave  day  every  week  for  men  and  women  alternately.  The  average  weekly 
number  of  men  allowed  out  is  360,  of  women,  280.  Not  a  few  of  both  sexes 
return  in  a  condition  indicating  that  they  have  had  more  to  drink  than  was; 
altogether  good  for  them.  The  scrutiny,  however,  is  not  very  inquisitorial 
in  fact,  the  passing-in  is  largely  a  question  of  gait  and  temper.  If  the  individual 
is  not  noisy,  quarrelsome,  or  abusive,  he  is  allowed  to  proceed  to  his  particular 
ward,  and  so,  in  due  course,  to  bed.  Bad  cases  are  reported  to  the  GruardianSj 
and,  as  a  punishment,  the  leave  stopped  for  a  time."* 

At  the  Bath  Workhouse,"  says  another  Inspector,  during  the  past, 
twelve  months,  out  of  286  paupers,  82  have  been  in  and  out  from  ten  to 
seventy-four  times.  Of  these  24  generally  return  the  worse  for  drink. 
Many  go  out  for  begging  purposes,  bringing  back  with  them  tea,  sugar,, 
tobacco,  matches,  pipes,  &c.  The  most  troublesome  in  this  way,  I  ami 
informed,  are  Able-bodied  men  and  immoral  women. "-[■  "  I  am  unable,"' 
said  an  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  England  and 
Wales,  "  to  avoid   regarding  it  as  somewhat  of  a  reflection  on  tiji& 

*  Thirty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1903-4,  Appendix  B., 
p.  153  :  Mr.  Lockwood's  Eeport. 

+  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1898-9,. 
Appendix  B.,  p.  141 ;  Mr.  Wethered's  Report.  The  Believing  Officer  of  the  St. 
Pancras  Board  of  Guardians  brought  to  our  notice  a  dozen  cases  of  men  and  women. 
"  in-and-out "  from  twenty  to  as  many  as  fifty-two  times  within  two  years.  (Evidence 
before  the  Commission,  Q.  19466,  Par.  24.) 
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Board,  and  the  Guardians  of  London,  that  hitherto  this  troiiblesomer 
class  has  been  dealt  with  in  this  shiftless  inadequate  manner,  and  that 
no  well  thought-out  scheme  has  been  adopted  in  its  place."* 

As  a  remedy  for  these  disastrous  effects  of  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse 
as  an  Asylum  for  the  Able-bodied  we  find  the  leading  members  of  the 
Inspectorate  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  England  and  Wales,  from 
1871  right  down  to  the  present  day,  continuously  advocating,  as  the 

orthodox  "  Poor  Law  policy,. the  elimination  of  the  Able-bodied  from  the^ 
General  Mixed  Workhouse,!  and  the  establishment,  in  every  populous 
Union,  or  for  every  group  of  Unions,  of  (to  use  Mr.  Lockwood's  own 
words  to  us)  a  "  properly  equipped  separate  Workhouse  specially  designed 
to  deal  with  the  class  of  persons  who  otherwise  might  be  found  in  the: 
Labour  Yards,"+  where  such  were  opened,  or  in  the  Able-bodied  Wards  of 
the  General  Mixed  Workhouse.  This  Able- bodied  Test  Workhouse  has,  in, 
the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years,  been  tried  in  various  Unions.  Na 
general  description  of  these  experiments  and  no  report  of  their  results 
appear  ever  to  have  been  made.  Nor  did  it  come  within  the  scope  of  any 
ol:  the  Investigators  whom  we  appointed.  Notwithstanding  this  absence 
of  information,  we  found  the  project  of  an  Able-bodied  Test  Workhouse,  as 
the  only  really  successful  method  of  dealing  with  the  Able-bodied  applicant 
for  relief,  strongly  pressed  upon  us.  One  of  our  members  thought  it 
desirable,  therefore,  to  investigate  the  records  of  the  Poplar,  Kensington,. 
Manchester,  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  Unions,  where  the  project  has  been 
tried,  and  we  have,  one  or  other  of  us,  personally  visited  all  the  places  in 
which  the  experiment  is,  with  more  or  less  modification,  still  being 
continued. 

(d)  The  Able-Bodied  Test  Workhouse. 
(i.)  Poplar, 

The  first  experiment  of  an  Able-bodied  Test  Workhouse  was  tried  in 
1871  by  the  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians,  at  that  time  apparently  the 
strictest  Poor  Law  adminstrators  in  the  Metropolis.  At  the  instance  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  Inspectors,  and  with  the  cordial  approval  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  itself,  arrangements  were  made  in  com 
bination  with  the  Stepney  Union  under  which  the  sick  v^^ere  placed  in  a- 
separate  Infirmary,  the  children  in  a  separate  Poor  Law  school,  and  all  the 
aged  and  infirm  in  the  Stepney  Workhouse  at  Bromley ;  leaving  the 
Poplar  Workhouse  to  "  be  used  for  the  receipt  of  such  poor  persons  only  as- 
are  Able-bodied." §  Here,  at  last,  was  the  series  of  distinct  institutions 5, 
and  the  complete  segregation  of  the  Able-bodied  in  a  Workhouse  by 
themselves,  which  had  been  advocated  in  the  1834  Keport.  Presently  the 
arrangement  was  extended  po  as  to  enable  other  Metropolitan  Unions  ta 
send  their  Able-bodied  paupers  to  the  Poplar  Workhouse,  ||  which  thus 

*  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1906-7,  p.  284  ^ 
Mr.  Lockwood's  Eeport. 

t  Thus,  for  every  class,  without  exception,  the  infants,  the  children,  the  sick,  the- 
mentally  defective,  the  infirm,  the  aged,  and  now  the  able-bodied,  the  General  Mixed 
Workhouse  is  found  to  be  unfit ! 

X  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  13254. 

§  Special  Order,  Poplar  and  Stepney  Unions,  October  19, 1871 ;  MS.  Minutes,  Poplar- 
Board  of  Guardians,  September  15,  and  October  20th,  1871 ;  First  Annual  Report  of 
Local  Government  Board,  1871-2,  p.  xxiv. 

II  Special  Order  to  Poplar,  March  6th,  1872  ;  Second  Annual  Keport  of  Local 
Government  Board,  1872-3,  p.  xxvi. 
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l>ecame  the  specialised  Able-bodied  institution  for  nearly  the  whole  of 
London. 

Here  the  regimen  was  of  the  S' ernest.  "  It  was,"  said  Mr.  Corbefct,  the 
Local  Government  Board  Inspector, esse ntiall}^  a  House  of  Industry.''* 

The  women,"  reported  a  St.  Prmcras  Relieving  Officer  to  his  Board,  "  were 
all  put  to  work  at  oakum  picking.  The  task  was  very  severe,  and  they 
were  all  compelled  to  perform  the  task  of  work  allotted  to  each  daily,  or 
an  default  taken  before  the  magistrate  the  following  day .  .  .  .Several  had 
been  sent  t  )  prison  by  the  Poplar  Guardians."!  The  severity  of  the  task 
may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  amo  mt  of  oaknm  to  be  picked  in  the 
day  was,  for  men,  no  less  than  10  lbs.  of  beaten  or  5  lbs.  of  unbeaten,  and 
for  women,  6  lbs.  of  beaten  or  3  lbs.  of  unbeaten  ;  whilst  the  amount  of 
granite  to  be  brokc^n  was,  at  the  Master's  discretion,  at  first,  five  to  seven 
bushels,  and  latterly,  s^ven  to  ten  bushels.!  Accordingly,  Pop'ar 
^quickly  became  a  word  of  terror  to  the  Metropolitan  pauper.  The 
unfortunate  man  or  woman,  whom  tho  Relieving  Officer  at  the  other  end 
of  London  deemed  to  be  Able-bodied  was,  in  many  cases,  refused  even 
admission  to  the  local  Workhouse,  and  given  merely  "  an  Order  for 
Poplar'' — to  which  place  of  rigour,  sometimes  miles  away,  he  or  she, 
whatever  the  hour  or  the  weather,  was  directed  to  walk.  That  this  pro- 
^cedure  was  effective  in  staving  off  relief  became  quickly  evident ;  and  the 
Local  Government  Board  was  delighted.  "  The  appropriation  of  one 
Workhouse/'  it  reported,  "  solely  to  the  relief  of  Able-bodied  paupers, 
where  they  are  placed  under  strict  management  and  discipline,  and  set  to 
.^suitable  tasks  of  work  of  various  kinds,  has  enabled  the  Workhouse  Test 
to  be  systematically  applied,  not  only  in  the  Poplar  Union,  but  in  all  the 
Unions  which  have  contracted  for  the  reception  of  Able-bodied  paupers 
into  that  Workhonse ;  and  the  result  appears  to  have  been  satisfactory. 
The  Guardians  .  .  .  have  been  enabled,  instead  of  orders  for  the 
Labour  Yards,  to  give  to  the  Able-bodied  applicants  for  relief,  orders  of 
admission  to  the  Poplar  Workho  ise  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  considerable 
Xiumber  of  Unions  which  have  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege,  the 
number  .  ,  .  who  have  accepted  the  relief,  or  having  accepted  it,  have 
remained  in  the  Workhouse,  has  been  so  small  that,  although  the  Work- 
house will  contain  788  persons,  there  were  in  it,  at  the  close  of  last  year, 
only  166  inmates.  Great  credit  appears  to  be  due  to  the  Guardians  of  the 
Poplar  Union  for  the  firm  and  judicious  manner  in  which  they  have  con- 
du3ted  this,  the  first  experiment  of  the  kind;  and  we  shall  watch  the 
progress  of  this  endeavour  to  apply  the  Workhouse  Test  to  the  Able- 
bodied  poor  of  the  Metropolis  with  great  care  and  interest."!  For  the 
next  few  years  we  see  thousands  of  "  Orders  for  Poplar  "  given  by  the 
twenty -five  Unions  in  the  combination;  and  from  six  to  thirty  persons 
nightly  made  the  long  tramp,  presented  themselves,  and  were  duly 
admitted.  1  hat  even  these  few,  who  presumably  could  think  of  no  other 
means  of  subs'stence,  I'ound  Poplar  unendurable,  is  sh  )wn  by  the  statistics. 
Though  the  total  number  present  at  any  one  time  soldo  n  exceeded  200, 
more  than  that  number  were  often  received  and  discharged  each  week.|| 

*  Report  of  Conferenoe  of  Guardians,  1872;  Second  Annual  Report  of  Local 
'iGoYernment  Board,  1872-3,  p.  9. 

t  Charity  Organisation  Bepjrter,  July  15tli,  1874,  p.  289. 

X  MS.  Minutes,  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians,  December  20tli,  1872,  and  Jane  6th, 
1874. 

§  Second  Annual  Repart  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1872-3,  p.  xxyii. 
,11  MS.  Minutes,  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians,  January  16th,  1874. 
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The  total  number  of  admissions  during  1877  was  3,745,  but  the  number 
present  at  any  one  time  did  not  exceed  200,  so  that  the  average  stay  ot 
them  all  was  under  three  weeks  ;  most  of  them  indeed,  as  the  Local- 
Government  Board  triumphantly  remarked,  have  almost  immediately 
taken  their  discharge."* 

It  is,  however,  to  be  noted  that  even  the  rigours  of  Poplar  did  nothing 
to  prevent  recurrence  of  cases,  or  what  is  known  as  '  Ins-and-Outs."^  W& 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  analyse  all  the  admissions  f  or  the  years  1877~ 
and  1880,  with  the  result  of  finding  that,  in  each  of  these  years,  no  fewer 
than  one-third  of  the  persons  admitted  bad  been  previously  admitted — • 
many  cases  repeatedly,  145  over  five  times,  and  some  even  thirty  or  forty 
times,  within  a  single  year.f  It  is  clear,  in  fact,  that,  much  as  Poplar 
was  disliked,  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  came  to  it  could  not  possibly 
find  any  way  of  living  outside,  and,  when  they  tried,  were  quickly  driven, 
in  again. t 

The  inmates,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  given  the  Master  an  easy- 
time.  From  an  analysis  of  the  punishment  book  for  nine  years  it  appears^ 
that  every  three  weeks  or  so  one  or  more  of  the  inmates  would  be  charged, 
before  the  Police  Magistrate  and  sentenced  to  from  seven  days  to  twelve 
months'  imprisonment,  whilst  practically  every  other  day  some  one  was 
punished  by  solitary  confinement  in  the  "  Refractory  Ward      or  by 


♦  First  Annual  Report  of  Locul  GoYernment  Board,  3871-2,  p.  24. 

t  The  men  admitted  in  1880  gave  their  occupations  as  under: — Out  of  1,284 
separate  individuals,  there  were  886  labourers  (70  per  cent.),  77  sailors  (0  per  cent.), 
29  painters  (2  per  cent.),  28  clerks  (2  per  cent.),  26  tailors  (2  percent.), 24  shoemakers 
(2  per  cent.),  and  214  of  other  occupations.  Of  the  935  separate  women  admitted  in 
that  year,  241  (26  per  cent.)  stated  themselves  to  be  charwomen,  184  (19  per  cent.) 
domestic  servants,  150  (16  per  cent.)  as  needlewomen,  128  (14  per  cent.)  as  laundry^ 
Women,  45  (4  per  cent.)  as  factory  workers,  157  (17  per  cent.)  as  without  an  occu- 
pation, and  80  (3  per  cent.)  of  miscellaneous  trades. 

X  The  following  tables  have  been  compiled  from  the  MS.  admission  books : — 


ITuMBBRs  OP  Inmates  Eecuhrent  and  ISToN-RECUfiiiEKT,  Poplar  Workhouse, 

1877  A^^D  1880. 


Number 
Recurrent 
under 
5  times. 

5  times 

and 
under  10. 

10  times 

and 
under  15. 

15  times 

and 
under  20. 

20  and 
over. 

Total. 

Maximum* 
numbei*" 
of  times  . 

case 
recuned.. 

1877. 

Kecurrents,  Male 

231 

56 

24 

12 

9 

332 

30 

„        Female  - 

211 

36 

4 

2 

2 

2.S5 

40 

Non-Recur  rents,  Male 

654 

„          Female  - 

545 

1880. 

Reeurrents,  Male  - 

340 

117 

30 

11 

29 

527 

41 

„        Female  - 

261 

47 

20 

4 

12 

a44 

.SO' 

Noii-Recurrents,  Male 

757 

„          Female  - 

591 

*  In  1877  one  man  was  re-admitted  30  times  during  that  year,  and  one  woman  40  times  ;  im 
1880  one  man  was  re  admitted  41  times,  and  one  woman  30  times. 
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restriction  of  diet — a  fate  which  few  seem  altogether  to  have  escaped,  as 
the  numbers  so  treated  during  the  year  exceed,  between  1877  and  1880, 

X  Continued  from  iirevious  'page. 


Dates  op  Admission,  by  Months,  to  Poplar  Workhouse,  foe  the 
Years  1879  and  1880. 


January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

Total. 

1877. 
Heciirrents,  Male 
„  Female 

182 
73 

168 
88 

193 
84 

138 
68 

113 

58 

92 
54 

90 
70 

92 
82 

68 
62 

159 
90 

159 

85 

212 
66 

1,666 
880 

"N"o'n.T?,p^*iTrv<in"( c  TVFfiltfi 

„  Female 

98 
51 

66 
47 

50 
39 

47 

43 

37 
36 

48 
30 

41 
46 

32 
45 

28 

33 

46 
60 

81 
51 

80 

64 

DO* 

645 

Recurrents  &  Non-Recurrents, 

Male        -        .        .  . 
Female  -        -  - 

280 
124 

234 
135 

243 
123 

185 
IJl 

150 
94 

140 
84 

131 
116 

124 
127 

96 
95 

205 
150 

240 
136 

292 
130 

2,320 
1,425 

Grand  Total— Both  Sexes  - 

404 

369 

866 

296 

244 

224 

247 

251 

191 

355 

376 

422 

3,745 

1880. 
Recurrents,  Male 
„  Female 

205 
124 

145 
102 

200 
119 

259 
138 

274 
120 

258 
126 

254 
157 

289 
138 

283 
151 

299 
167 

256 
143 

184 
93 

2,906 
1,578 

Non-Recurrents,  Male 

„  Female 

103 

57 

68 
44 

62 
57 

69 
35 

35 
31 

41 
40 

47 

55 

58 
44 

69 
57 

84 
57 

61 
50 

60 
64 

757 
591 

JRecurrents  &  Non-Recurrents, 

Male  .... 
Female   .        .  - 

308 
181 

213 
146 

262 
176 

828 
173 

309 
151 

299 
166 

301 
212 

347 
182 

352 
208 

383 
224 

317 
193 

244 
157 

3,663 
2,169 

Grand  Total— Both  Sexes  - 

489 

359 

438 

501 

460 

465 

513 

529 

560 

607 

510 

401 

5,832 

Recurrent  =  Those  whose  names  occur  more  than  once  during  the  year. 
Non-Kecurrent  =  Those  whose  names  occur  only  once  during  the  year. 


Ages  op  Inmates  at  Poplar  Workhouse  for  the  Years  1877  and  1880. 


20  and 
under. 

21  to 
30. 

31  to 
40. 

41  to 
50. 

51  to 
60. 

Over 
60. 

Total. 

1877. 

Kecurrents,  Male 

21 

71 

63 

68 

62 

47 

332 

„  Femiile 

28 

51 

52 

54 

45 

25 

255 

INon-Becurrents,  Male 

64 

122 

126 

113 

118 

111 

654 

„  Female 

63 

140 

103 

100 

89 

50 

Eecurrents  &  Non-Recurrents, 

Male           _          .  . 

85 

193 

189 

181 

180 

158 

986 

Female    -  - 

91 

191 

155 

154 

134 

75 

800 

<Jrand  Total— Both  Sexes  - 

176 

384 

344 

335 

314 

233 

1,786 

1880. 

Hecurrents,  Male 

55 

81 

90 

105 

107 

89 

527 

„  Female 

34 

65 

68 

62 

62 

53 

344 

Ifon-Recurrents,  Male 

.77 

125 

110 

146 

153 

146 

757 

„           Female  - 

r,4 

167 

84 

101 

78 

97 

591 

Ilecurrents  &  Non-ltecurrents, 

Male 

132 

206 

200 

251 

260 

235 

1,284 

Female 

98 

232 

152 

163 

140 

150 

935 

(Grand  Total — Both  Sexes 

230 

438 

352 

414 

400 

385 

2,219 
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the  average  number  of  inmates.*  These  frequent  prosecutions  of  mereljr 
destitute,  unconvicted  persons,  for  resistance  to  penal  tasks,  at  length 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Police  Magistrate.  In  1877  he  refused  to^ 
convict  a  man  who  had  rebelled  against  his  task  of  stone-breaking,  because, 
although  the  Poor  Law  Medical  Officer  had  certified  him  to  be  Able- 
bodied,  the  Magistrate,  on  the  advice  of  the  Police  Medical  Officer,  was^ 
not  satisfied  that  he  was  fit  for  such  work.t  In  the  following  year  tha 
Magistrate  discharged  a  woman  who  had  refused  to  perform  her  task  of 
picking  oakum,  and  stated  publicly  as  his  reason  that  "  it  was  not  fit  work 
for  women." J  In  1879  a  woman  who  had  three  times  refused  to  do  her 
oakum -picking  was  brought  up  for  punishment,  but  the  Magistrate- 
refused  to  convict,  "  and  the  consequence  of  her  being  discharged,"  notes^ 
the  Master,  "is  that  it  has  a  very  bad  efiect  on  the  other  inmates,  as  she^ 
persuades  them  not  to  work  either."§  In  this  dilemma  the  Master 
apparently  falls  back  on  his  own  arbitrary  powers  of  confining  the  paupers 
in  the  Refractory  Ward  on  bread  and  water  only,  for  we  see  that  the- 
numbers  so  punished  rose  from  44  in  1875,  and  105  in  1876,  to  244  in  1877, 
and  to  an  average  of  nearly  200  per  annum  for  the  four  years,  1877-1880.|p 
Meanwhile,  the  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians  appeals  for  help  to  the  Local 
Government  Board.  "  The  Master  of  the  Workhouse,"  it  is  plaintively^ 
remarked,  "  has  a  very  considerable  amount  of  trouble  in  getting  any 
work  done  now  by  the  inmates  ;  and  when  Mr.  Saunders'  [the  Police- 
Magistrate's]  sentiments  become  known,  the  Guardians  think  that  th& 
trouble  and  difficulty  will  be  much  increased.  If  oakum-picking  is  not  ta 
form  a  part  of  the  task  work,  the  Guardians  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
substitute  to  provide  for  it  without  interfering  with  the  labour  market,"1F 
But  the  Local  Government  Board  had  no  help  to  give.  Tlie  Poplar 
Guardians  were  informed  in  reply  that  the  Board  fully  recognised  the: 
difficulty  in  which  the  Guardians  would  be  placed  if  the  Magistrates 
"  refrain  from  assisting  the  Guardians  in  their  efibrts  to  deal  with  that 


*  Anah'sis  of  the  punishments  recorded  as  inflicted  in  the  Poplar  Workhouse. 
1873-1881:— 


• 

Year. 

Sentenced  to  ImprisoDment. 

Confined 

in  Refractory  Ward. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

1873 

4 

9 

13 

2 

? 

? 

1874  - 

14 

10 

24 

14 

16 

30 

1875 

7 

17 

24 

16 

28 

44 

1876  - 

4 

6 

10 

51 

54 

105 

1877 

14 

15 

29 

133 

111 

244 

1878  - 

12 

3 

15 

124 

38 

162 

1879 

14 

4 

18 

116 

39 

155 

1880  - 

8 

1 

9 

175 

39 

214 

1881 

10 

2 

12 

65 

62 

127 

Total 

87 

67 

154 

694 

387 

1,081 

Average 

9-6 

7-3 

17 

86-7 

48-3 

135 

t  MS.  Punishment  Book,  Poplar  Board  of  G-uardians,  1877. 

J  Ibid.,  1878 ;  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians  to  Local  Government  Board,  jN'oTember 
4th,  1878. 

§  Master's  MS.  Journal,  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians,  1879. 
II  MS.  Punishment  Book,  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians. 

i"  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians  to  Local  Government  Board,  Novejnber  4th,  1878^ 
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particular  class  for  whom  the  Poplar  Workhouse  is  specially  set  apa'^t,  viz., 
the  Able-bodied  Paupers  of  a  large  number  of  IVTetropolitan  Unions  who, 
;^is  a  rule,  can  only  be  managed  by  the  exercise  of  strict  discipline,  and  by 
heing  kept  employed.  The  Board  cannot  but  suppose  that  when 
Mr.  Saunders  becomes  fully  acqnainted  with  the  obligations  imposed  upon 
the  €ruardians  and  the  necessity  and  difficulty  of  finding  work  for  the 
Able-bodied  inmates  of  the  Workhouse,  he  will  be  prepared  to  deal  with 
future  cases  in  such  a  manner  as  will  enable  the  Guardians  to  maintain  the 
xecjuisite  discipline  in  that  establishment."* 

The  difficulties  of  the  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians  were  increased  by  the 
fact  that  the  Metropolitan  Unions  found  the  offer  of  an  "  Order  for  Poplar  " 
so  efficacious  in  staving  off  applications  for  relief  that  they  often  adopted 
this  device  for  "  testing,"  as  they  called  it,  any  pauper  whom  they  wished 
to  get  rid  of.  To  these  "  mixed  "  authorities  there  presented  themselves, 
not  the  Able-bodied  only,  but  also  the  Aged  and  the  physically  defective. 
Many  of  these,  if  offered  nothing  but  an  '*  Order  for  Poplar,"  might  get 
^^upported  by  their  relations  or  by  charity.  Accordingly  we  see  these 
Orders  given  to  all  to  whom  the  Guardians  deemed  it  desirable  (to  use 
the  phrase  of  the  Hampstead  Board)  "  to  apply  the  test  of  destitution/'t 
even  to  men  and  worae^i  of  advanced  a.ge,  some  of  whom  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  acceptance.  Already  in  1873  we  find  the  Medical  Officer  com- 
plaining of  the  numbers  who  were  found  to  be  not  able-bodied.  J  In  1880, 
out  of  1,284  separate  men  admitted  to  this  so-called  Able-bodied  Test 
W^orkhouse,  no  fewer  than  235  were  over  sixty  years  of  age ;  and  even  of 
the  810  separate  women,  seventy-five  were  over  sixty.  The  practice  of 
isending  physically  defective  persons  was  so  frequent  that  the  Poplar 
^oard  of  Guardians  had  to  insist,  in  1876,  upon  receiving  a  definite 
medical  certificate  along  with  each  case.§ 

These  various  difficulties  and  inconveniences  failed  in  any  way  to  shake 
the  confidence  of  the  Local  Government  Board  and  its  zealous  Inspectorate 
in  the  Able-bodied  Test  Workhouse,  Down  to  the  last,  the  Poplar 
Workhouse  had  their  approval,|!  and  was  upheld  as  a  model.  What 
l)rought  it  to  aii  end  was — significantly  enough  — the  fact  that  it  was  not 

*  Local  Government  Board  to  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians,  December  19th,  1878. 
f  Hampstead  Board  of  Guardians  to  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians,  January  23rd, 
1873. 

t  MS.  Minutes,  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians,  April  25th,  1873. 

§  "  That  the  Guardians  of  Unions  sending  able-bodied  paupers  to  the  Poplar 
Workhouse  be  requested  in  future  to  cause  the  paupers  so  sent  to  be  seen  by  a 
Medical  Officer,  and  to  forward  a  certificate  stating  that  in  the  opinion  of  tlie  Medical 
Officer  they  are  able-bodied  and  capable  of  performing  task  work."  (MS.  Minutes, 
Poplar  Board  of  Guardians,  January  14th,  1876.)  In  1881,  the  Holborn  Board  of 
Guardians  asks :  "  If  this  Board  would  consent  to  admit  to  the  Poplar  Workhouse 
without  a  medical  certificate,  able-bodied  men  who  had  been  certified  the  same  day  or 
the  day  previous  by  the  Medical  Officer,  and  who,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  admission 
to  the  Poplar  Workhouse,  either  destroy  the  order  given  them,  or  present  themselves 
for  admission  at  the  Holborn  Workhouse  late  at  night,  when  they  were  aware  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  for  a  medical  certificate  to  be  given."  But  thb  Poplar  Guardians 
resolved  :  '*  That  the  Holborn  Guardians  be  informed  that  this  Board  regrets  that  it 
is  unable  to  assist  them  in  the  difficulty  mentioned  in  their  letter,  but  remembering 
the  inconvenience  which  was  experienced  before  the  medical  certificate  was  required 
with  the  order  of  admission,  and  which  occasioned  the  rigorous  adoption  of  the  rule, 
iihe  Guardians  of  this  Union  are  unwilling  in  any  way  to  modify  the  existing 
arrangements."    {Ibid.,  July  22nd,  18S1.) 

II  *'  Although  the  Workhouse  is  certified  to  accommodate  768  paupers,  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  it  contained  only  225  inmates  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year."  (Seventh  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1877-8. 
p.  32.) 
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administered  by  an  authority  dealing  only  with  the  Able  bodied,  but 
by  one  having  to  accommodate  all  classes  of  paupers.  Gradually  the 
numbers  of  the  sick  and  infirm  to  be  provided  for  in  Poplar  forced  the 
Guardians  to  the  alternative  of  either  building  new  institutions  or  utilising 
the  partly  vacant  space  at  the  Po;)lar  Workhouse  Tiiey  naturally  chose 
the  latter  course.  In  1881  the  Local  Government  Board  note  that  it  may 
be  necessary,  owing  to  "  the  need  of  accommodation  of  other  classes/'  tO' 
let  in  olher  than  the  able-bodied.*  In  February  1882  the  Poplar 
Guardians  insist  that,  as  the  wards  for  the  old  and  infirm  are  full  to 
overflowing,  with  every  sign  of  increasing  numbers,  they  should  not 
enter  into  fresh  agreements  with  other  Unions.  Upon  thi^,  the  Local 
Government  Board  reluctantly  agreed  that^  having  regard  to  the  increased 
number  of  indoor  poor  to  be  accommodated,  the  Poplar  Workhouse  must 
cease  to  receive  able-bodied  paupers  from  other  Unions  ;t  whereupon  it 
reverted  once  more  to  being  a  General  Mixed  Workhouse  of  the  ordinary 

type. 

(ii)  Kensington, 

The  Local  Governinent  Board  were  not  daunted  by  the  failure  of  the- 
Poplar  Board  of  Guardians  to  persist  in  the  maintenance  of  an  institution 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  Able-bodied.  The  Metropolitan  Inspectors 
could  do  nothing  better  than  look  for  a  Board  of  Guardians  willing  to 
take  up  the  task  that  Poplar  had  abandoned.  It  happened  that,  ab  the- 
moment,  the  Kensington  Union  had  vacant,  at  Mary  Place,  at  a  conveniently 
great  distance  from  its  general  Mixed  Workhouse,  a  building  erected  for 
the  accommodation  of  V'agrants  and  Men  on  Outdoor  Labour  Test,  but 
now  disused.  The  Kensington  Guardians  proposed  to  fill  it  with  their 
aged  and  infirm.  To  this  the  Local  Government  Board  demurred, 
suggesting  as  an  alternative  that  "  the  building  might  prove  a  valuable 
substitute  for  the  Workhouse  of  Poplar  Union,  which  is  no  longer  available 
in  respect  of  paupers  belonging  to  other  LTnions."f  Under  the  influence  of 
the  Inspector,  the  Kensington  Board  of  Guardians  agreed  to  adopt  this 
suggestion  with  regard  to  men  only.  In  making  choice,  as  a  successor  to 
the  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians,  of  that  of  Kensington,  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  were  doubtless  influenced  by  the  reputation  of  the  latter  for 
the  quality  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  and  for  the  integrity  and 
capacity  of  its  officials. 

For  twenty- two  years  this  model  Board  of  Guardians  maintained  the 
Able-bodied  Test  Workhouse  for  the  Metropolis — a  thoroughly  v/ell- 
regulated,  clean  establishment,  wliera  able-bodied  men,  on  very  plain 
fare,  were  kept  to  stone -breaking,  corn-grinding,  and  oakum-pickinp-  for 
fifty-five  or  sixty  hours  per  week.  It  was  at  first  proposed  that  they 
should  work  sixty-six  hours  per  week,  the  projected  task  being,  durincf 
the  summer  half-year,  to  break  11  cwt.  of  granite,  or  to  work  at  corn- 
grinding  from  6  a.m.  to  6.30  p.m ,  and,  during  the  winter  six  months,  to 
break  7  cwt.  of  granite  between  7.30  a.m.  and  4.30  p.m.,  and  pick  1  Ik 
of  unbeaten  oakum  between  5  and  7  p.m.,  or  work  at  corn-grinding  from 

*  Tenth  Annual  Heporfc  of  Local  Grovernment  Board,  1880-X,  p.  32. 

t  Local  Government  Board  to  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians,  February  21st,  1882. 

X  Local  Government  Board  to  Kensington  Board  of  Guardians,  May  26tli,  1882 ; 
MS.  Minutes,  Kensington  Board  of  Guardians,  June  1st,  1882. 

§  It  is  typical  of  the  rigour  of  the  rule  that,  on  the  motion  of  a  lady  Guardian,  no 
extra  fare  was  allowed  them  at  Ghrisbmaa,  {Ihid.y  ^Tovember  33th,  1882.)  Bat 
twelve  years  later  "the  usual  Ohristaaas  dinner"  was  allowed.  iJhid.,  December 
12th,  1894.) 
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7.30  a.m.  to  7  p.m.*  Thus,  when  it  was  too  dark  for  stone-breaking,  the 
men  were  not  to  be  allowed  leisure,  but  were  to  be  put  on  to  oakum- 
picking  or  corn-grinding  to  make  out  the  full  time.-J*  To  this,  however, 
the  Local  Government  Board  demurred,  observing  that  the  hours  of 
labour  prescribed  in  the  General  Consolidated  Order  for  1847  were  suffi- 
-ciently  long.J  In  rej^ly  the  Guardians  quite  naturally  retorted  that  "  the 
General  Consolidated  Order  of  1847  was  framed  for  Workhouses  in  which 
^ill  classes  of  inmates  were  concerned,  and  doubtless  prescribed  sufficiently- 
long  hours  for  tbe  women,  boys  and  girls,  to  whom  it  applied  equally 
with  the  men.  In  a  Workhouse  in  which  only  able-bodied  paupers  are 
maintained  the  Guardians  bear  in  mind  that  the  position  of  the  able-bodied 
male  pauper  should  not  be  made  more  eligible  than  that  of  the  independent 
labourer."  The  Local  Government  Board  then  sanctioned  sixty  hours 
per  week  for  work.§  Long  hours  of  penal  toil  were,  however,  not  the 
only  deterrent  applied  to  the  inmates  of  the  Mary  Place  Able-bodied 
Workhouse.  The  only  period  of  leisure,  that  between  the  last  meal  and 
bedtinse  was  found  to  be  so  mis-spent,  "  in  almost  entire  idleness,"  that  a 
committee  recommended  that  the  men  be  sent  to  bed  at  8  p.m.,  summer 
and  winter. II  A  more  ingenious  device  was,  however,  found,  namely,  that 
of  occupying  this  only  hour  of  leisure  by  the  "  lectures  "  of  a  "  Mental 
Instructor,"  at  which  attendance  was  obligatory ;  IF  whilst  any  smoking 
on  the  premises  by  any  inmate  whatsoever  was  sternly  prohibited.**  No 
inmate  was  ever  allowed  to  go  out,  even  on  Sunday.tf  The  diet  was  as 
coarse  and  monotonous  as  could  be  devised,  and  there  was  even  an 
absence  of  anything  beyond  the  necessary  warmth.  An  application  from 
the  forty  unhappy  inmates  in  December  1884,  for  more  food  and  for  more 

*  MS.  Miuutes,  Kensington  Board  of  Guardians,  liTovember  2nd,  1882.  The 
amounts  of  11  and  7  cwt.  were  reduced  to  8  and  6  cwt.  respectively,  on  the  .substi- 
tution of  a  1^  for  a  2-inch  mesh.  {Ihid.,  February  3rd,  1887.)  Ten  years  later,  the 
task  was  made  9  cwt.  with  a  l|-inch  mesh,  all  the  year  round.  {Ihid.y  April  29th, 
1897.)  ^  - 

f  "It  is  your  duty,"  the  master  was  instructed,  *'  Lo  see  that  every  man  is 
employed  during  the  whole  of  the  hours  fixed  for  work  ;  when,  therefore,  a  man  has 
-completed  his  task  of  stone-breaking  he  has  no  right  to  idle  about,  but  you  may  and 
onght  to  set  bim  to  oakum-picking,  to  cleaning  up  the  yard,  to  scrubbing  wards,  or 
such  other  work  as  you  may  require  to  be  done."  i^MS.  Instructions,  December  16th, 
1882.) 

J  Local  Grovernment  Board  to  Kensington  Board  of  G-uardians,  December  13th, 
1882. 

§  MS.  Minutes,  Kensington  Board  of  Guardians,  December  28th,  1882  ;  February 
Sth,  1883.  The  actual  time-table  of  the  daily  life  prescribed  for  these  men  is  worth 
quoting  in  full.  They  were  to  rise  in  summer  at  5.45  a.m. ;  to  Ijreakfast  from  6.30 
to  7  a.m. ;  to  work  from  7  a.m.  to  12  noon ;  to  dine  from  12  to  1  p,m. ;  to  work  from 
1  to  6  p.m.,  thus  making  sixty  hours  work  per  week ;  to  sup  from  6  to  7 ;  to  have 
lectures  from  7  to  8  p.m. ;  and  to  go  to  bed  at  8.30  p.m.  In  winter,  breakfast  was 
iialf  an  hour  later ;  the  morning  work  half  an  hour  less  ;  but  this  was  made  up  by 
lengthening  the  afternoon  work,  and  docking  the  interval  for  supper.  {Ibid., 
March  23rd,  1893.) 

II  Ihid.    October  2nd,  1884. 

II  Hid.  March  26th  and  May  21st,  1891 ;  December  15th,  1892 ;  March  23rd, " 
1893. 

**  Ihid.    July  22nd,  1886. 

tt  This  had  to  be  relaxed  for  Roman  Catholics,  who  were  allowed  out  from  8  to 
10.30  a.m.  on  Sunday  to  attend  Mass.  {Ihid.  December  14th,  1882.)  As  at  Poplar, 
such  men  did  not  always  return  at  the  proper  time,  when  they  were  put  on  bread  and 
water  diet,  and  eventually  were  refused  permission  to  go  out  for  two  Sundays.  This 
led  to  complaint  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  {Ihid.  June  11th,  1896.)  **  Many 
men  of  no  definite  religions  creed  profess  themselves  to  be  Roman  Catholics  in  order 
to  be  able  to  go  out  on  Sunday."  It  was  decided  to  pay  for  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
to  celebrate  Mass  on  the  premises,    {ihid.    November  26th,  1896-) 
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firing  in  the  day- room,  coupled  with  a  complaint  of  the  severity  of  the 
task  of  work,  was  sternly  refused.*  In  short,  the  Kensington  Guardians 
deliberately  set  themselves  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  1834 
Report ;  to  maintain,  that  is  to  say,  a  distinct  institution  for  the  Able- 
bodied  ;  to  have  it  for  men  only ;  and  thus  to  be  free  to  make  the 
conditions  really  less  eligible  than  those  of  the  lowest  class  of  independent 
labourers. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  effect  of  this  experiment  in  practically 
abolishing  Able-bodied  Male  Pauperism,  alike  in  Kensington  itself,t  and 
in  the  other  Unions  so  far  as  they  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  their  power 
of  issuing  orders  of  admission  to  the  Mary  Place  Workhouse.  "  T  have 
recently  had  a  personal  conversation,"  reported  the  Clerk  to  the  Kensington 
Board  of  Guardians  in  1884,  ''with  two  of  the  Workhouse  Masters,  who 
ivere  emphatically  of  opinion  that  the  power  to  send  their  able-bodied 
men  to  a  Test  Workhouse  had  been  of  immense  advantage  ;  both  were 
of  opiiiion  that  not  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  those  to  who.n  orders  were 
given  found  their  way  to  Mary  Place  Workhouse ;  and  as  those  who 
returned  again  received  an  order  for  that  Workhouse,  the  result  was  that 
the  Parish  got  rid  of  the  men.  One  of  these  Masters  informed  me  that 
whereas  last  year  there  were  over  a  hundred  able-bodied  men  in  his 
Workhouse,  there  were  at  the  corresponding  time  this  year  only  forty : 
and  these  were  men  who  for  different  reasons  could  not  be  certified  as 
able-bodied  within  the  requirements  laid  down  for  Mary  Place  Work- 
house. The  working  of  the  previous  year  had  shown  the  able-bodied 
loafer  what  he  has  to  expect  in  Kensington,  and  that,  therefore,  practically 
only  those  able-bodied  men  now  apply  to  this  parish  for  relief  who  Si^e 
absolutely  destitute."!  In  spite  of  the  many  thousands  of  orders 
of  admission  that  were  issued,  the  numbers  of  men  actually  admitted 
seldom  averaged  more  than  five  or  six  per  day.  Out  of  the  aggregate  of 
between  one  and  three  thousand  admitted  during  the  year,  hardly  any 
stayed  more  than  a  few  days,  so  that  the  total  accommodation  of  ninety 
was  never  exceeded ;  and  the  usual  number  of  inmates  was  onlj^  a  few 
dozen.  "  In  our  experience,"  writes  the  Clerk  to  the  Kensington  Board 
of  Guardians  in  1887,  "  of  the  men  who  are  sent  oflP  from  the  other 
Parishes  with  orders  for  Mary  Place  ....  not  50  per  cent,  present 
themselves  for  admission,  and  very  few  remain  more  than  two  or  three 
days."§ 

In  this  admirably  conducted  and — ^within  its  inherent  limitations — • 
entirely  successful  experiment,  the  Kensington  Guardians  were  brought  face 
to  face  with  all  the  dilemmas  of  the  Able-bodied  Test  Workhouse,  dilemmas 
which  become  all  the  more  significant  when  we  find  them  perplexing  so 
excellent  a  Board  of  Guardians,  served  by  such  competent  officials.  There 
was  for  instance,  the  usual  difiiculty,  in  the  absence  of  any  graduation  of  con- 
ditions^ of  making  the  men  perform  the  nominal  task.   In  1889,  for  instance, 

*  Ihid.  December  11th,  1884.  Another  complaint  as  to  the  diet,  in  1891,  gained 
only  a  recommendation  from  the  Committee  to  add  treacle  to  the  suet  pudding  once 
a  week;  but  even  this  was  refused  by  the  full  Board.  {Ihid.  February  26th,  1891.) 
It  was  eventually  allowed  on  its  being  explained  that  it  was  only  a  transfer  of  the 
treacle  from  the  porridge  to  the  suet  pudding.    {Ihid,    March  12th,  1891.) 

t  "  Pauperism  in  Kensington,  Past  and  Present,"  by  Sir  W.  Chance,  in  Charity 
Organisation  Review,  May,  1900,  pp.  243-258. 

MS.  Minutes,  Kensington  Board  of  Guardians,  November  3rd,  1884. 

§  Kensington  Board  of  Guardians  to  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  Board  of 
Guardians,  October  16th,  1887. 
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the  Master  presented  a  Return  from  which  it  appeared  that  scarcely  any  of 
the  class  of  men  certified  for  oakum  picking  had  performed  anything 
approacliing  his  full  task,  and  he  further  reported  that,  iu  his  opinion, 
there  was  a  combination  amoDgst  this  class  against  their  work.  He 
submitted  the  Punishment  Book,  from  which  it  appeared  that  a  number  of 
men  had  been,  punished  for  neglecting  and  refusing  to  perform  their 
work/'*  It  was  in  vain  that  he  multi|)lied  the  punishments,  and 
prosecuted  the  worst  offenders  before  the  Poli  e  Magistrate.  The  sullen 
inertia  of  the  men  who  had  no  hope,  and  who  found  the  well- warmed 
cells  and  easy  toil  of  a  short  spell  of  gaol  almost  a  relief,  could  not  be 
overcome.  If  this  was  true  of  tlie  hours  of  toil,  it  was  still  more  apparent 
in  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  mental  improvement.  As  we  were  informed 
by  the  Master,  the  men  during  this  hour  either  went  to  sleep  or  interrupted 
in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  trouble.  Ultimately  the  experiment  of  a 
Mental  Instructor  had  to  be  abandoned. f 

Another  difficulty  was  the  impossibility  of  getting  the  Relieving 
Officers  of  the  other  Unions  to  confine  their  Orders  for  Mary  Place  to 
men  who  were  physically  fit  for  stone -breaking  or  for  corn -grinding.  As- 
we  have  seen  at  Poplar,  it  was  too  tempting  to  test "  menj  of 
doubtful  cijaracter  by  offering  them  what  it  was  believed  they  would 
not  accept,  to  niake  the  other  Unions  suflTiciently  careful  about  the 
physical  condition  of  the  men  they  sent.  Already  in  1883  the  other- 
Parishes  and  Unions  had  to  be  expressly  told  to  send  no  men  who 
were  ruptured,  or  who  had  any  hidden  ailment  which  they  could 
plead  in  defence  if  tliey  were  prosecuted  for  not  performing  their 
task.§  So  difficult  was  it  to  prevent  such  men  being  sent  in  order 
merely  to  "test  their  destitution/'  that  the  Kensington  Guardians,  in 
1903,  had  to  discharge  no  fewer  than  192  men  as  wholly  unfit  for  any 
of  the  tasks  of  an  Able-bodied  Test  Workhouse. ||  So  frequent  did  this 
become,  and  so  much  did  it  interfere  with  the  discipline  of  the 
establishment,  that  the  Kensington  Guardians  were  driven  to  appoint 
a  special  Medical  Officer  for  the  few  dozen  inmates  of  the  Mary  Place 
Workhouse,  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  daily  and  thoroughly  examine 
every  one  of  the  men  admitted,  deciding  whether  each  was  fit  for 
stone-breaking  or  for  corn-grinding  or  for  neither.'^  After  various 
remonstrances  the  Kensington  Guardians  found  themselves  driven  to 
refuse  from  other  Unions  or  Parishes  all  persons  who  were  physically 
unfit  for  anythir-g  but  the  lighter  work       and  eventually  to  refuse  all 


*  MS.  Minutes,  Kensington  Board  of  Guardians,  January  1 7th,  1889.  The  refractory 
men  were  confined  to  solitary  cells  for  twenty-four  hours,  with  nothing  but  bread 
and  wai.er,  and  nevertheless  required  to  |.)erform  the  daily  task  of  work,  {Ihid.y 
February  8th,  1883.) 

t  In  spite  of  all  prohibitions  and  punishments,  the  men  somehow  got  tobacco 
and  smoked  ;  and  the  Vestry  had  to  be  asked  to  prevent  its  carters  giving  tobacco. 
(Kensington  Board  of  Guardians  to  Kensington  Yestry,  April  10th,  1890.) 

t  And  even  youths.  It  was  found  necessary  to  insist  that  no  one  under 
eighteen  should  be  sent.  (MS.  Minutes,  Kensington  Board  of  Guardians,  Sep- 
tember 2nd,  1886.) 

§  Kensington  Board  of  Guardians  to  other  Boards,  June  25th,  1883. 

II  MS.  Records,  Mary  Place  Workhouse,  1903-4. 

11  It  should  be  note'd  that  in  1888  a  third  class  of  able-bodied  began  bo  be  sent 
to  Mary  Place,  viz.,  those  who,  whilst  unfit  for  stoue-broaking  or  corn-grinding,, 
could  be  certified  as  fit  to  pick  4  lbs.  of  unbeaten  oakum  per  day.  (MS.  Minutes, 
Kensington  Board  of  Guardians,  Octobsr  11th  and  November  8th,  1888.) 

**  Ihid.    July  17th,  1890. 
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who  were  not  actually  fit  for  stone-breaking.*  This  attained  the  end 
of  restricting  admission  to  the  sturdy  rogues  of  other  Parishes,  because, 
when  the  other  Unions  found  it  impossible  to  use  the  offer  of  an  order 
for  Maxy  Place  as  a  means  for  "  testing  "  every  ordinarily  Ab^e-bodied 
man,  they  tended  to  use  it  chiefly  to  rid  themselves  of  such  of  the 
known  habitual  paupers  as  were  physically  fit.  Thus,  though  the  Mary 
Place  Workhouse  maintained  its  deterrent  character,  it  ceased,  in  practice, 
to  be  used  by  other  Unions,  except  (as  the  Bermondsey  Guardians 
frankly  sai*l)  as  a  "useful  method  of  dealing  with  refractory  and 
worthless  paupers,  and  such  as,  preferring  to  throw  themselves  on  the 
rates,  refuse  to  earn  their  own  livelihood.''!  Tiiis  is  expressly  given 
by  Mr.  Lock  wood  as  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Mar\^  Place  Test 
House.  "It  failed  in  its  object,"  he  told  us,  ''because  ...  in  a  large 
number  of  the  cases  that  the  Guardians  wished  to  send  there  the  Medical 
Officer  would  not  certify  the  men  to  be  physically  fit  for  the  task  of 
work  imposed,  t 

The  specialisation  of  the  Mary  Place  Workhouse  as  an  establish- 
ment for  the  refractory  and  worthless  paupers  of  nearly  the  whole 
Metropolis  left  the  Kensington  Guardians  between  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma.  Either  they  had  to  give  up  using  the  Mary  Place  Workhouse 
a  test  of  destitution  of  the  respectable  able-bodied  men  of  their 
own  Parish,  who  had  committed  no  other  crime  than  inability  to  find 
employment  or  they  had  to  subject  such  of  this  class  as  demonstrated 
their  genuine  destitution  by  passing  the  test  to  hard  penal  labour, 
under  extremely  rigorous  and  depressing  conditions,  in  association  with 
the  scum  of  all  the  other  Parishes  and  Unions.  Already  in  1882  the. 
Kensington  Guardians  were  prepared  to  "  recognise  the  fact  that  among 
the  able-bodied  men  who  seek  Poor  Law  relief,  many  have  become 
destitute  through  misfortune,  etc.,  .  .  .  and  for  such  class  the  Guardians 
hope  shortly  to  be  able  to  provide  work,  such  as  mat-making,  car- 
pentering, etc.,  of  a  more  suitable  character  than  stone-breaking, 
-corn-grinding,  or  oakum-picking. "§  What  was  even  morj  objectionable 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Kensington  resident  was  the  concentration 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  worst  types  of  "  Ins  and  Outs."  For  the 
Mary  Place  Workhouse  exhibited  onca  more  the  characteristic  paradox 
of  the  Workhouse  Test.    The  worse  the  conditions  were  made,  the  more 

recurrent  "  became  the  applicants  for  admission. ||  The  "  work-shjV' 
the  mentally  defective  and  the  sturdy  rogues,  who  tramped  to  Mary 
Place  from  all  parts  of  London  bearing  the  necessary  Oi^der  of  admission, 
■quickly  took  their  discharge,  and  drifted  into  the  common  lodging- 
houses  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  for  as  long  as  they  could 
support  themselves  by  mendicity  and  odd  jobs.  Becoming  again  destitute 
they  applied  for  relief  from  Kensington  addresses  and  were  sent  once 
more  to  the  Mary  Place  Workhouse,  whilst  their  settlements  were  being 
inquired  into  ;  often  beginning  again  the  same  round  of  In  and  Out  before 
the  case  could  be  settled.  Hence  there  was  a  steady  pressure  on  the 
Guardians  from  the  local  residents,  who  objected  to  attracting  to  the 
Parish  the  undesirables  of  the  whole  Metropolis. 

*  Ihid.    November  11th,  1897. 

t  Resolution  of  Bermondsey  Board  of  Guardians,  1905. 
:|;  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q,  13239, 

§  MS.  Minutes,  Kensington  Board  of  Guardians,  December  23th,  1882.  . 
11  See  note  on  next  page. 
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These  drawbacks  to  the  success  of  the  Mary  Place  Workhouse  as  a 
device  for  reducing  Able-bodied  Pauperism  did  not,  for  a  couple  of 
decades,  suffice  to  bring  the  experiment  to  a  close.  The  end  came,  as  it 
had  come  to  Poplar,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  "  mixed  "  authority  under 
which  the  Able-bodied  Workhouse  was  placed.  From  the  very  beginning 
of  the  experiment  there  were  members  of  the  Kensington  Board  of 
Guardians  who  failed  to  understand  why  that  Board  should  be  at  the 
expense  of  maintaining  a  separate  Workhouse  at  Mary  Place,  which  was 
always  half  empty,  for  only  a  few  dozen  inmates,  when  there  was  plenty 
of  room  in  their  own  great  Marloes  Boad  Workhouse,  with  all  its 
different  classes  of  paupers.  Already  in  1883  it  was  proposed  "That 
having  regard  to  the  small  number  of  Able-bodied  Paupers  who  have 
been  received  into  the  Mary  Place  Workhouse  since  it  has  been  opened 
for  their  reception,  and  the  large  expenditure  incurred  in  the  maintenance 
of  a  competent  staff  to  superintend  the  management  of  the  same,  it  is 
now  deemed  expedient  to  abandon  Mary  Place  as  an  Able-bodied 
Workhouse."*  And  though  this  resolution  was  defeated,  we  see  similar 
resolutions  brought  forward  again  and  again.  The  unnecessary  cost 
of  a  separate  establishment  furnishes  constant  ground  of  complaint.  In 
1890  it  was  actually  decided  to  abandon  the  experiment ;  and  it  needed 
all   the  private  influence  of  the  Local   Government   Board   on  the 

*  MS.  Minutes,  Kensington  Board  of  Guardians,  October  4th,  1883.  (Lost  by 
eight  to  three.) 

II  Note,  page  479. 

Actual  ISTuiMeer  of  Individual  Cases  Admitted  into  the  Maey  Place  Woekhouse: 

DURING  one  year — OCTOBER  4tH,  1903,  TO  OCTOBER  IST,  1904 — THE  LAST  COMPLETE 
TEAR  WHEN  "  FOREIGN  "  PaUPERS  WERE  MAINTAINED. 


Number 
of 

Individuals. 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Number 

Union  or  Parish. 

Inmates  on 

Admissions 

Discharges 

Eemaining  oes 

October  3rd, 
1903. 

during  the 
year. 

and 
Transfers. 

October  Ist^ 
1904. 

Kensington  -   ';..;>   '  - 

278 

17 

850 

830 

37 

Chelsea 

29 

1 

54 

55 

Camberwell  -       -  - 

18 

2 

111 

109 

4 

Fulham 

24 

1 

38 

39 

Hackney     _       .  - 

31 

1 

97 

97 

I 

Hammersmith 

35 

1 

53 

53 

1 

Islington  - 

198 

16 

932 

937 

11 

Lambeth     _       -  - 

33 

2 

110 

110 

2 

Mile  End  Old  Town  - 

5 

8 

6 

a 

Paddingtou  _       -  - 

28 

3 

47 

49 

1 

St.    George  (Hanover 

Square)    -      -  - 

33 

102 

101 

Marylebone  -       -  - 

30 

2 

131 

133 

Bermondsey 

11 

12 

9 

3 

Wandsworth 

40 

1 

67 

67 

1 

Southwark  -       -  - 

66 

86 

81 

Hampstead  -       -  - 

3 

1 

9 

10 

Willesden    -       -  - 

2 

3 

3 

Bloomsbury  -       -  - 

8 

11 

10 

1 

Holhorn       .       -  - 

3 

3 

3 

Westminster 

3 

3 

3 

Stepney  - 

14 

14 

10 

4 

Total 

892 

48 

2,741 

2,715 

74 
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Kensington  Guardians  to  get  this  decision  reversed.*  Later  on  we  see 
developed  another  line  erf  attack.  As  the  accommodation  of  the  Mary 
Place  Workhouse  was  never  fully  utilised  by  the  really  Able-bodied, 
it  became  more  and  more  the  custom  of  the  Kensington  Board  to 
transfer  thither  other  classes  of  men,  in  order  to  relieve  the  pressure  at 
the  Marloes  Road  Workhouse.  For  the  Kensington  men,  at  any  rate,  the 
tasks  at  the  Mary  Place  Workhouse  became  more  varied.  We  hear  of 
selected  inmates  doing  most  of  the  work  of  building  and  decorating 
certain  additions  to  the  premises.!  Wood-chopping  was  added  to  the 
regular  tasks,  and  men,  not  certified  for  stone-breaking  but  able  to  do  this 
work,  began  to  be  increasingly  transferred. J  We  hear  of  the  "partially 
Able-bodied  men "  sent  from  the  Marloes  Road  Workhouse  to  that  at 
Mary  Place,  for  whom  suitable  employment  has  to  be  found ;  we  find  a 
large  proportion  actually  sent  to  the  infirmary  ;  we  have  special  mention 
of  the  men  over  sixty."  "  In  addition  to  employing  this  class  in  the 
wood  shed,"  reports  the  Master  in  1904,  "  I  have  utilised  them  in  place  of 
Able-bodied  men  in  domestic  work,  painting  and  whitewashing  the  Work- 
house and  Relief  Office  premises,  small  repairs  to  the  buildings,  mending 
boots  and  clothing,  and  such  like  work  suitable  to  their  capacity." §  On 
this  the  Local  Government  Board  drew  attention  to  the  long  hours  of 
work  at  Mary  Place  and  withdrew  its  former  approval  of  them, "  now  that 
it  is  used  as  a  branch  Workhouse  for  Kensington  paupers."||  The  hours 
of  work  were  then  altered  to  make  them  no  longer  than  those  usual  in 
ordinary  General  Mixed  Workhouses  under  the  General  Consolidated 
Order  of  1847.  Finally,  in  March,  1905,  seeing  that  the  Mary  Place 
Workhouse  had  already  become  merely  a  branch  Workhouse  of  the 
Kensington  Union,  and  that  all  the  available  accommodation  was  likely  to 
be  required  for  Kensington  Paupers  of  one  class  or  another,  the  Guardians 
decided  to  bring  to  an  end  the  experiment  begun  with  such  high  hopes 
twenty-two  years  before,  and  definitely  to  refuse  "  to  continue  to  take  in 
Able-bodied  men  from  other  Metropolitan  Parishes  and  Uniona."ir  With 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Able-bodied  of  other  Unions  and  Parishes,  con- 
currently with  the  transfer  of  the  semi-Able-bodied  and  of  persons  over 


*  '*  Yonr  Committee  fully  recognise  that  the  existence  of  a  separate  Workhouse  for 
able-bodied  men,  at  which  the  strictest  discipline  is  maintained  and  the  severest 
tests  of  work  are  applied,  acts  as  a  valuable  deterrent,  and  they  believe  that  the 
opening  of  the  Workhouse  at  Mary  Place  undoubtedly  materially  decreased  the 
then  number  of  able-bodied  men  who  had  accumulated  in  the  Marloes  Road 
Workhouse  under  the  milder  regime  there  in  force,  and  has  since  had  the  effect  of 
materially  keeping  down  the  number  of  able-bodied  mala  paupers  of  the  parish, 
while  the  testimony  of  the  other  Metropolitan  parishes  and  unions  who  make  use  of 
the  Workhouse  as  a  test,  also  shows  that  it  has  been  of  considerable  service  to  them 
in  the  same  direction.  Your  Committee,  however,  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  greater  expense  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  a  distinct  establishment  for  so 
small  a  number  of  paupers,  than  for  the  same  number  of  paupers  in  the  large  General 
Workhouse.  There  appears  to  them  no  reason  why  the  able-bodied  should  not  be 
kept  strictly  in  a  place  set  apart  for  them  in  Marloes  Road  with  the  same  diet  and 
same  hours  and  tasks  of  labour  as  are  now  in  force  at  Mary  Place  ;  and  why  it  should 
not  be  equally  deterrent,  and  there  are  many  advantages  in  having  the  whole  adminis- 
tration under  one  firm  and  capable  head.**  (Ibid.,  June  4th,  1890.)  The  resolution 
passed  on  this  Report  was,  however  rescinded.)  (Ibid.y  November  6th,  1890 ;  Local 
Government  Board  to  Kensington  Board  of  Guardians,  January  29th,  1891.) 

t  MS.  Minutes,  Kensington  Board  of  Guardians,  December  4th,  1902. 

X  Ihid.    January  6th,  1904. 

§  Ihid.    June  2nd,  1904. 

li  Ihid.    February  8th,  1904. 

^  Ihid.   March  23rd,  1904. 


a  925.-3. 
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sixty  from  the  Marloes  Road  Workhouse,  the  whole  character  of  the 
Mary  Place  Workhouse  became  gradually  transformed.    The  mixture  in  a 
single  institution  of  the  Able-bodied  and  the  physically  disabled,  of  men 
in  the  prime  of  life  and  men  of  65,  70  or  75  years  of  age,  led  to  the 
invariable  relaxation  of  discipluie  characteristic  of  the  General  Mixed 
Workhouse.    Jt  was,  for  instance,  found  impracticable,  as  the  Master 
.informed  us,  to  prevent  anybody  from  smoking  in  a  place  where  the 
inmates  over  60  were  allowed  to  smoke,  and  those  over  65  were  actually 
supplied  with  tobacco.*    It  is  significant  that  criticism  of  the  conditions 
of  this  Workhouse  from  1904  onwards  all  take  the  form  of  objections  to 
its  severity.    "Day-room  accommodation,"  says  the  Inspector  in  1906,  ''is 
very  badly  needed  at  the  Mary  Place  Workhouse.    At  present  there  is 
only  one  room  (60  feet  by  15  feet)  available  for  purposes  of  dining-room, 
day -room,  and  holding  divine  service.    On  Sunday  in  cold  weather  some 
ninety  men  are  practically  confined  to  this  one  room  for  the  whole  day  ; 
they  sit  there  hour  after  hour,  closely  packed  on  forms  before  meals,  through 
meals,  and  after  meals.    The  physical  and  mental  discomfort  must  be  very 
great.    The  Guardians  are  considering  the  question  of  providing  additional 
day-room  accommodation,  but  even  at  the  best  this  must  take  some  time, 
and,  in  the  meantime,  I  think  the  Guardians  might  well  consider  whether 
they  should  not  send  there  only  (1)  the  young  abie-bodied,  and  (2)  refractory 
or  less  deserving  semi-able-bodied,  aged  or  infirm.    The  more  aged  and 
deserving  poor  should  not,  if  possible,  be  relieved  under  conditions  of 
extreme  discomfort  which  involves  their  being  penned   up  for  many 
hours  in  close  contact   with   undesirable   and   possibly  demoralising 
characters."t 

..  Undismayed  by  successive  failures,  the  Local  Government  Board 
bas,  even  whilst  we  were  considering  the  question,  started  another 
Able-bodiei  Test  Workhouse  for  the  Metropolis,  by  an  Order,  dated 
September  8th,  1908,  setting  aside  the  Belmont  Road  A\^orkhouse,  Fulham, 
for  "  adult  male  persons  who  are  not  infirm  through  sickness,"  from  any 
Union  of  the  Metropolis. 

(iii.)  Birmingham. 

^  Meanwhile  Midland  and  Northern  Unions  were  experimenting  with 
other  forms  of  the  Able-bodied  Test  Workhouse.  In  Birmingham,  a 
stoneyard  had  been  opened  in  the  winters  of  1878-9  and  1879-80,  to 

*  MS.  Minutes,  Kensington  Board  of  Guardians,  November  28tk,  1907, 
t  Local  Government  Board  bo  Kensington  Board  of  Guardians,  March  6tli,  1908 ; 
Minutes,  March  22nd,  1906.  In  several  of  the  Metropolitan  Unions,  and  one  or  two 
elsewhere,  there  is  an  imperfect  segregation  of  the  Able-bodied.  There  being  two  or 
three  Workhouses  in  the  Union,  one  is  set  aside  for  adalt  males  not  being  sick.  This, 
therefore,  receives  all  sections  of  males  from  sixteen  to  ninety,  and  men  of  all 
mental  and  physical  capacities,  provided  only  that  they  are  not  actually  sick.  In 
these  so-called  Able-bodied  Workhouses,  a  considerable  amount  of  varied  work  is 
done,  including  corn-grinding,  wood-bundling,  baking,  mat-niaking,  tin-work, 
picking  coir  fibre,  boot-making,  tailoring,  brush-making,  bag-making,  etc.  But  the 
tasks  are  light,  the  hours  short,  and  many  of  the  inmates  practically  permanent. 
{See  the  interesting  Eeport  to  the  Camberwell  Board  of  Guardians  by  the  Master  of 
the  Gordon  Eoad  Workhouse,  May,  1908.)  In  one  of  the  best  administered  of  these 
*'  able-bodied  Workhouses,*'  we  found,  by  our  own  analysis  of  the  books,  that,  out  of 
1,912  admissions  of  men  during  1907,  no  fewer  than  1,564  recurred  twice  or  more 
often  during  the  same  year ;  320  of  them  five  times  or  more,  and  1  of  them  twenty, 
five  times.  Of  925  admissions  of  women,  no  fewer  than  766  recurred  twice  or  more 
often  durinp:  the  same  year ;  157  of  them  five  times  or  more,  and  1  of  them  twenty- 
six  times.    Thus,  good  administration  certainly  does  not  stop  recurrency. 
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serve  as  a  Labour  Test  to  men  on  Outdoor  Relief.  But,  as  we  read, 
the— 

"Test  proved  a  delusion.  There  were  a  few  honest  indastrious  men  who 
scrnpulously  performed  their  tasks.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  quasi 
stone-breakers  stood  round  large  fires  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  in 
the  evening  received  their  relief  for  the  mere  shadow  of  labour.  .  .  .  The 
able-bodied  poor  of  the  neighbouring  districts  were  attracted  to  Birmingham, 
and  the  ratepayers  of  the  parish  soon  found  themselves  supporting  large  numbers 
of  men  who  were  justly  chargeable  to  neighbouring  Unions."* 

"  Outdoor  Eelief  men  were  daily  increasing.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  latter  were 
mere  youths  who  never  really  worked,  and  who  earned  nothing,  even  when  set 
to  work  by  the  Guardians.  .  .  .  These  were  of  a  type  that  required  careful 
and  patient  dealing,  that  their  apparent  insubordination  might  not  break  out 
into  something  worse. ''f 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Henley,  the  Local  Government  Board  Inspector, 
the  Birmingham  Guardians  "  borrowed  from  the  Corporation  a  large 
disused  factory,  and  fitted  it  up  rapidly  as  a  branch  Workhouse,  and 
offered  the  test  to  all  the  single  able-bodied  men.  It  was  so  very 
successful  that  they  determined  next  summer  to  build  this  test  house. 
They  do  things  rapidly  in  Birmingham.  They  built  a  three-storied 
building  of  brick  and  slate  in  six  weeks,  and  it  was  then  opened."|  Great 
was  the  initial  success  : — 

*'  During  the  ten  days  the  Test  House  had  been  in  operation,"  we  read,  *'  the 
number  discharged  from  the  Workhouse  to  go  to  tbe  Test  House  was  70,  of 
these  only  53  went.  The  number  of  orders  given  by  Believing  OJfficers  was  32, 
28  of  these  went.  Of  these  81  who  went  to  the  Test  House,  8  were  sent  back  to 
the  Workhouse  by  the  Medical  Officer,  15  discharged  themselves,  3  were  sent  to 
prison  for  refusing  to  do  their  tasks,  1  absconded  and  was  afterwards  sent  to 
prison. "§ 

Mr,  Henley  reports  a  lleturn  by  the  Clerk  to  the  Guardians  for  three 
months  showing  the  "  number  of  orders  given  by  relieving  officers,  276 ; 
number  of  such  orders  used,  274;  sent  direct  from  Birmingham  Workhouse 
or  West  Bromwich  Workhouse,  110.  Total  admitted,  384  ;  discharged, 
340;  remaining  on  February  26th,  1881,  44;  average  length  of  stay  in 
the  test-house,  about  one  week.  Strict  discipline  has  been  maintained,  all 
refractory  paupers  being  taken  before  the  magistrates  and  summarily 
dealt  with.  The  test  house  has  had  an  immensely  deterrent  effect  upon 
idle,  dissolute,  and  worthless  fellows.  Its  success  is  far  beyond  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  Guardians.  During  the  week  ended 
January  1st,  1881,  no  persons  were  set  to  work  in  the  stoneyard  under 
the  provisions  of  the  outdoor  labour  test  order,  whereas  in  the  corre- 
sponding week  of  1880  the  number  of  cases  so  relieved  was  706/'||  A 
year  later  a  local  newspaper  states  that : — 

"The  Test  House  had  had  the  effect  of  relieving  persons  who  were  really 
destitute,  and  of  preventing  persons  who  had  other  means  of  living  from  coming 
on  the  Guardians-  It  was  also  a  relief  to  the  Workhouse  of  a  class  that  interfered 
to  a  great  extent  with  the  due  discipline  of  the  workhouse."^ 

For  some  years  the  Guardians  remained  fully  satisfied  with  this  easy 
system  of  reducing  Able-bodied  Pauperism.    There  continued  to  be,  as  we 

*  Birmingham  Daily  Post,  February  1st,  1886.  (We  quote  from  Reports  of  meetings 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians.) 

t  Birmingham  Daily  Gazette,  January  30th,  1879. 

t  Report  of  House  of  Lords  Committee  on  Poor  Relief,  1888,  Q.  362. 

§  Birmingham  Daily  Post,  November  27th,  1880. 

II  Report  of  House  of  Lords  Committee  on  Poor  Relief,  1888,  Q.  355. 
%  Birmingham  Daily  Oazette,  March  23rd,  1882.     It  had  been  resolved  by  the 
Guardians  that  the    Test  should  be  adapted.for  accommodation  of  able-bodied  women." 
{Birmingham  Daily  Post,  May  14th,  1881.)" 
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read,  "  a  strong  dislike  amongst  the  inmates  to  going  to  Floodgate  Street, 
some  of  them  preferring  to  leave  the  house.  .  .  .  Out  of  ten  inmates 
sent  to  Floodgate  Street,  only  one  had  arrived."*  Those  who  unwarily- 
entered  its  portals  frequently  preferred  to  get  sent  to  prison.  In  1886, 
"  a  Return  recently  presented  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  states  that  forty - 
one  prosecutions  took  place  last  year  for  neglect  to  perform  tasks  at  the 
Test  House,  and  that  in  each  case  'convictions  took  place." f  Sometimes, 
however,  neither  the  zeal  of  the  Master  nor  the  acquiescence  of  the  men 
served  to  induce  the  magistrates  to  let  them  go  to  prison.  The  Guardians 
found  themselves  driven  to  resolve  that  "  no  prosecutions  should  be 
instituted  against  any  inmate  of  the  Test  House  or  Workhouse  until  the 
complaint  or  charge  against  such  inmate  shall  have  been  investigated  by 
at  least  one  member  of  the  Revision  Committee."!  It  was  found  that 
there  had  been  prosecutions  for  non-fulfilment  of  tasks  in  which  convictions 
had  not  been  secured. 

So  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  the  regimen  at  the  Birmingham  Test  House 
was  as  severe  as — perhaps  even  more  severe  than — that  at  Poplar  or 
Kensington.  Instead  of  any  kind  of  bed,  the  men  had  to  lie  together  on 
a  continuous  sloping  shelf  §  similar  to  that  which  used  to  be  provided  in 
the  worst  of  the  "  Associated  Wards  "  set  aside  for  Vagrants,  The  task 
of  oakum -picking  for  prisoners  sentenced  to  hard  labour  was  3 J  lb.  for  a 
man  and  2  lb.  for  a  woman ;  but  the  unconvicted  destitute  men  and 
women  at  the  Test  House  had  to  do  4  lb.  and  3  lb.  respectively. |1 

The  selection  of  persons  to  whom  to  apply  the  Test  "  seems  to  have 
been  lackino;  in  consistency.  "  When  a  single  able-bodied  man  applies  for 
relief,"  we  read,  "  he  is  at  once  given  an  order  for  the  Test  House.  .  .  . 
In  a  week  or  two  the  case  comes  up  for  revision.  But  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  pauper  has  taken  his  or  her  discharge.  ...  If  the  pauper's 
conduct  and  further  investigation  show  that  the  case  is  one  of  genuine 
poverty  .  .  .  after  a  term  of  probation  in  the  Test  House  "  he  is 
transferred  to  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse.1[  On  the  other  hand,  the 
married  man  liad  the  privilege  of  beginning  his  career  as  a  pauper  in  the 
General  Mixed  Workhouse.  We  read  that  "  a  married  man  gets  an  order 
for  himself  and  family  to  enter  the  Workhouse.  The  same  course  is 
pursued  with  regard  to  women.  Every  Tuesday  a  small  committee — the 
Revision  Committee — sits  at  the  Workhouse  and  reviews  the  list  of 
inmates.  ...  If  the  pauper  prove  to  be  a  man  or  woman  of  bad 
character,  or  a  gaol  bird,  or  a  confirmed  loafer,  an  order  for  the  Test 
House  is  given."1[  This  association  of  all  the  single  men  (and,  therefore 
the  younger  men),  even  of  the  best  character,  with  those  married  men  of 
notoriously  bad  character,  seems  to  us  a  peculiar  arrangement.  It  was 
said  that  the  majority  of  them  [the  inmates  of  the  Test  House],  by  all 
accounts,  are  not  the  sort  of  people  with  whom  respectable  working  people 
driven  to  the  Workhouse  b}^  stress  of  poverty,  old  age,  or  weakness, 
ought  to  be  compelled  to  mix."ir  Presently,  when  a  time  of  stress  came, 
we  find  it  noted  that  "  the  Guardians  .  .  .  have  for  some  time 
steadity  refused  to  open  their  stoneyard  to  able-bodied  men  applying  for 

*  Birmingham  Daily  Gazette,  May  31st,  1880. 
t  Birmingham  Daily  Post,  February  1st,  1886. 
%  Birmingham  Daily  Gazette,  March  18th,  1886. 
§  Birmingham  Daily  Post,  November  3rd,  1880. 
II  Ihid.    December  2nd,  1885. 
^  Ibid.    February  Ist,  1886. 
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relief,  but  have  dealt  with  all  such  cases  by  giving  an  order  for  the 
Workhouse,  with  the  result  of  a  steady  diminution  of  pauperism."*  | 

The  end  of  the  story  was  the  same  at  Birmingham  as  it  was  at  Poplar  ! 
and  Kensington.    At  the  very  time  that  Mr.  Henley  was  explaining  to  : 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  how  Birmingham  had  solved 
the  problem  of  Able-bodied  Pauperism,  the  Guardians  were  beginning  to 
abandon  the  experiment.    Just  as  at  Poplar  and  Kensington,  it  proved 
impossible  for  a  "  mixed  "  Authority,  having  under  its  care^  not  the  able-  | 
bodied  alone,  but  also  the  children  and  the  sick,  the  infirm  and  the  aged —  ! 
supervised  by  a  Poor  Law  Division  which  was  itself  responsible  for  all  these 
varied  classes — to  keep  its  institutions  really  separate  and  distinct.  Already  \ 
in  1885  we  notice  the  letter  from  the  Local  Government  Board — exactly  ' 
the  same  letter  that  we  found  at  Poplar  and  Kensington — assenting  to  the 
transfer,  from  the  General  Mixed  Workliouse,  which  had  become  over- 
crowded, to  the  Test  House,  which  was  (as  it  was  intended  to  be)  nearly 
empty,  of  some  of  the  men  over  sixty  years  of  ."age.-|-    Within  a  few  j 
months — just  as  at  Kensington — we  see  the  regimen  at  the  Test  House 
become  less  severe.    In  September  1886,  "arrangements  were  being  made 
to  introduce  wood-chopping  as  a  Labour  Test  at  the  Test  House.      .    .    .  j 
The  intention  of  the  Committee  was  to  put  oakum-picking  only  on  those  i 
people  who  came  to  the  Guardians  because  they  would  not  work  outside.  J  \ 
Presently  the  Guardians  made  up  their  minds  to  build  a  new  Infirmary,  ; 
which  relieved  the  pressure  on  the  accommodation,  and  it  seemed  to  be  \ 
unnecessary  to  maintain  what  had  (as  at  Kensington)  become  only  a 
branch  Workhouse.  : 

"At  a  meeting'  of  the  Workhouse  Management  Committee,"  we  read  in  1889,  ! 
*'  the  Test  House  Sub-committee  reported  that,  owing  to  the  very  small  number 
of  inmates  of  the  Test  House,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  inmates  of  the 

Workhouse  are  being  transferred  to  the  Infirmary  (recently  opened),  they  were  i 

of  opinion  that  the  Test  House  should  be  closed,  and  that  the  paupers  there  | 

should  be  sent  to  the  Workhouse."§  i 

^^'otwithstanding  this  experience  of  1880-9,  in  striking  accord  with  that  i 

at  Poplar  and  Kensington,  we  see  the  Local  Government  Board  in  1906  | 

once  more  falling  back  on  the  suggestion  that  the  Destitution  Authority,  i 

with  all  its  mixture  of  paupers  of  all  ages  and  classes  to  maintain,  should  j 

set  up  a  separate  institution  for  the  Able-bodied.    On  December  20th,  j 

1906,  the  Board  thought  it  right :—  ! 

"  To  draw  the  G-uardians*  attention  to  the  great  increase  which  has  taken  place  | 
during  the  past  few  years  in  the  number  of  adult  male  indoor  poor.*'    It  does  | 
not  "  appear  that  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  male  inmates  is  accounted  I 
for  by  depression  in  trade,  as  notwithstanding  the  improvement  in  trade  which 
took  place  during  the  year  1905,  the  number  of  male  inmates  increased  during 
that  year  from  1,573  to  1,679.    .    .    .    The  Board  would  recommend  the  j 
Guardians  to  consider  the  advisability  of  providing  separate  accommodation  i 
available  for  able-bodied  men  only,  in  which  strict  discipline  could  be  maintained,  ' 
so  as  to  secure  results  similar  to  those  which  were  experienced  in  connection  ' 
with  the  separate  block  provided  by  the  Guardians  for  that  purpose  in  1880,  and 
closed  shortly  afterwards  for  lack  of  inmates."    ...    It  appears  that  "  con- 


*  Ibid.    October  22nd,  1886. 

t  Local  Government  Board  to  Birmingham  Board  of  Guardians,  January  27th,  1886. 
The  numbers  in  the  Test  House  had  sometimes  sunk  as  low  as  nine  or  ten,  In  some 
weeks  in  the  summer  there  had  been  more  officers  than  inmates. 

X  Birmingham  Daily  Post,  September  16th,  1886. 

§  Birmingham  Daily  Gazette^  March  16th,  1889. 
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Biderably  more  than  half  of  the  applications  for  relief  are  from  parsons  freqaenting- 
common  lodging-houses  and  from  persons  lodging  in  small  tenements,  and  it  is 
possible  that  persons  are  attracted  to  the  parish  by  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  Workhouse."*  ° 

In  April,  1908,  such  a  Test  House  was  again  started  at  Birmingham;, 
exactly  as  was  done  eighteen  years  ago. 


(iv.)  Manchester  and  Ghorlton. 

■  We  v/ere  glad  to  be  told  by  the  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  at  the  outset  of  the  investigation  that  we  are  describing,  that 
we  should  "  find  a  model  House  of  that  description  in  Manchester,"' 
actually  in  working  order,  which  we  were  advised  to  examine. f  The- 
Tame  Street  Workhouse,  opened  in  1S97,  and  managed  by  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  the  Manchester  and  Chorlton  Boards  of  Guardians,  is  a  small 
institution,  accommodating  about  250  men  and  50  women.J  But  it  is^ 
attached  to  one  of  the  largest  Casual  Wards  in  the  United  Kingdom — 
built  to  accommodate  many  hundred  persons,  the  whole  institution  being 
under  one  Master  and  Matron.  When  we  visited  the  institution  we  wera 
struck  with  the  absolute  silence  preserved  by  the  men  at  meal  times  and 
with  the  military  discipline  with  which  they  were  marched  to  and  from. 

*  Local  Government  Board  to  Birmingham  Board  of  Guardians,  December  20Lb^ 
1906 ;  see  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  Local  Government  Board,  1906-7,  p.  32^ 
(Mr.  Herbert's  Report).  In  1886,  Mr.  Henley  induced  the  West  Derby  Union  to- 
provide  an  Able-bodied  Test  Workhouse,  combined  with  extensive  Casual  Wards, 
and  the  Liverpool  Union  entered  into  a  contract  also  to  make  use  of  them  for  the 
next  fifteen  years.  The  most  significant  comment  on  the  "Belmont  Road"  Able- 
bodied  Test  Workhouse  thus  hopefully  established  is  that  it  was  given  up  at  the  &n.& 
of  the  first  term  of  years.  The  same  inherent  difficulties  that  always  beset  an 
Authority  responsible  for  all  classes  of  paupers,  whenever  it  attempts  to  run  an. 
institution  for  the  able-bodied  alone,  became  as  apparent  in  Liverpool  and  West  Derby 
as  they  had  been  in  Poplar  and  Kensington.  The  Liverpool  Guardians  were  always 
seeking  to  get  rid  of  the  undesirable  "  In-and-Oat,*'  whether  he  was  aged,  feeble- 
minded, or  crippled,  by  giving  him  an  "  order  for  Belmont  Road."  When  the  order 
was  accepted,  the  intrusion  of  this  non-able-bodied  element  inevitably  softened  the? 
discipline,  so  that  it  was  presently  discovered  that  the  Able-bodied  comer-boys 
who  were  being  "tested"  no  longer  took  their  discharge  with  any  promptitude. 
Meanwhile,  the  West  Derby  Guardians  were  finding  themselves  pressed  to  accom- 
modate more  aged  and  infirm,  more  sick  and  feeble-minded,  more  mothers  with 
infants  and  more  children  than  could  be  conveniently  stowed  away  in  their  other 
institutions.  When  the  fifteen  years  were  up  both  Unions  were  disinclined  to  renew 
the  agreement.  Hence,  when  we  visited  Belmont  Road  in  1907,  we  found  a  General 
Mixed  Workhouse  of  the  ordinary  type  with  1,500  inhabitants,  of  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions, whilst,  within  the  curtilage  of  the  workhouse,  separated  from  the  other 
blocks  by  a  wall,  were  Children's  Homes  and  even  a  School  for  Remand  Children  and 
the  children  of  vagrants  and  Ins-  and-Outs.  In  the  monstrous  Workhouse  at  Brownlow 
Hill,  the  Liverpool  Guardians  were  maintaining  a  population  of  2,500  souls,  the  aged 
and  infirm,  the  sick,  and  the  mothers  and  infants  being  distributed  in  the  upper 
ret^ions,  whilst  the  basement  was  devoted  to  the  maintenance,  without  work,  and  with 
the  very  minimum  of  discipline,  of  600  able-bodied  men  and  youths  of  all  ages,  of  all 
degrees  of  good  conduct  or  depravity,  and  of  all  grades  of  physical  and  mental 
competence  to  earn  a  living,  lounging  about  in  promiscuous  intercourse  in  a  series  of 
intercommunicating  yards  and  dayrooms. 

t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  2365.  ^  . 

•  J  The  Women's  Department  is  insignificant,  there  being  only  about  thirty  admis- 
sions annually;  owing  it  is  said,  to  the  fact  that  the  masters  of  the  Workhouses 
prefer  to  keep  the  able-bodied  women  to  do  the  work  of  these  institutions.  (MS. 
Minntes,  Manchester  and  (Jhorlton  Joint  Committee,  May  19th  1905.) 
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their  work.    The  diet  is  of  the  plainest,  and  there  is  no-,  tea  or  tobacco  to 
compensate  for  vhat  seems  to  us  positive  deficiency  of  nourishment.^  r 
The  procedure  is  as  follows.    During  the  winter  months  the  men  are' 
kept  at  work  cleansing  the  huge  Vagrant  Wards,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
women,  but  directly  the  spring  comes  and  the  Master,  from  his  knowledge 
of  the  labour  market,  decides  that  the  men  could  get  employment,  a 
process  of  "testing  out"  begins.    The  men  are  put,  one  by  one,  to  do 
stone -pound] ngj  in  cubicles  in  an  enclosed  building.    Unlike  the  Managers 
of  most  Able-bodied  Test  Workhouses,  the  Master  of  that  at  Tame  Street 
seldom  prosecutes ;  he  had  not,  in  fact,  taken  an  inmate  to  the  Police 
Court  for  two  years.    He  relies  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline  on  the 
facilities  offered  by  the  proximity,  under  his  management,  of  the  Casual 
Ward.    Every  inmate  is  obliged  to  perform  the  task  that  is  given  to  him, 
in  whatever  place  the  Master  chooses.    If  a  man  is  recalcitrant,  he  is  put, 
day  after  day,  into  one  of  the  solitary  cells  built  for  the  temporary  sojourn 
of  the  Vagrants.    Here  he  is  given  a  definite  taste  of  stone-breaking,  or 
sometimes  he  is  merely  told  "  to  count  the  bricks."    Bat  to  this  solitary 
confinement  in  idleness,  which  is  not  counted  as  punishment  at  all,  and 
which  may  be  without  limit  so  long  as  the  man  is  brought  back  each 
night   to  the   dormitory,  the  Master  may  add,  "  with  or  without  the 
direction  of  the  Joint  Committee,"  forty-eight  hours'  bread  and  water  diet. 
We  are  not  surprised  that  this  particular  form  of  the    relief  of  destitution  " 
is  found  so  far  efiectual  in  checking  "  pauperism  "  that  Tame  Street  Woi*k- 
liouse,  even  during  the  winter  months,  is  never  full ;  and  that,  by  June  in 
©ach  year,  it  stands  almost  empty,  with  a  score  or  so  of  feeble  inmates 
allowed  to  remain  in  order  to  do  the  cleaning.    '^I  am  of  opinion,"  states 
the  Clerk  of  the  Manchester  Union  "  that  the  fact  of  there  being  a  fully-- 
©quipped  Test  House  to  which  Able-bodied  men  can  be  sent  has  resulted 
m  both  of  these  Unions  (Chorlton  and  Manchester)  being  relieved  of  the 
cost  of  maintaining  a  number  of  idle  men  who  would  have  been  content 
to  remain  in  an  ordinary  Workhouse,  where  the  strict  discipline  which  is 
necessary  in  dealing  with  this  class  of  paupers  cannot  be  effectively 
applied."t 


*  We  append  the  dietary  table  :  — 

Chorlton  and  Manchester  Joint  Woukhouse. 
_  Test-House  Dietary  Table,  as  fixed  by  the  Local  Governmeat  Board's  Order  dated 

20th  March,  1897. 


Sunday,  Men  - 
Monday    „  - 
Tuesday    „  - 
Wednesday,  Men 
Thursday  „ 
Friday  „ 
Saturday  „ 


Breakfast. 


Dinner. 


Sapper. 


OZS. 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


pts.. 

1/3 
1/3 
13 
1/3 
1/3 
1/3 
1/3 


_^  o 

o  ^  o 
o  ^  ^ 


CO  L.  o 

"Jrt  +^ 

B  o  be 

PM  > 


OZS. 

4 


ozs. 
12 
12 


12 


pts. 


pts. 


ozs. 
4 


ozs, 
7 
7 
5 
7 
7 
5 
7 


t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Appendix  XLY.  to  Yol.  lY..  Par.  3 

Q  4 


pt. 

H 
1 

H 
1 
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It  is  interesting  to  notice  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Manchester  and  Chorlton 
Joint  Committee  all  the  old  difficulties  arising.  Even  the  regimen  of 
Tame  Street  does  not  prevent  recurrence,  seventeen  men  being  admitted,, 
during  1907,  at  least  five  times  and  two  of  them  nine  or  ten  times.  There 
are  repeated  complaints  from  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Test  Workhouse 
"  that  a  number  of  men  sent  .  .  .  from  the  Crumpsall  Workhouse  for  the 
purpose  of  being  put  on  Test  Work  were  not  fit  for  anything  approaching 
Test  Work."  *  We  find  the  Manchester  Guardians  asking  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  sanction  infirm  men  being  transferred  to  Tame 
Street,  "as  Crumpsall  is  overcrowded."  7  We  have  even  a  communicatiork 
from  the  Manchester  Board  of  Guardians  to  the  Joint  Committee  stating 
"  that  their  Workhouse  is  very  much  overcrowded "  and  anxiously 
inquiring  whethei*  they  might  not  send  to  Tame  Street  a  limited  number 
of  men,  who, "  though  not  fit  for  stone-breaking,"  are  nevertheless  suitable 
for  some  form  of  Test  Work ;  a  request  which  the  Joint  Committee 
refused.^  But  apparently  the  Joint  Committee  relented.  During  1907^ 
at  any  rate,  out  of  480  men  admitted  in  the  first  months,  no  fewer  than. 
106  were  between  fifty-five  and  sixty-seven,  whilst  194  were  over  fifty,, 
and  340  were  over  forty.  The  Medical  Officer's  Register  for  1907  tells  an 
even  more  pathetic  tale.  Out  of  the  749  male  inmates  actually  subjected 
to  the  gaol-like  discipline  of  this  establishment,  twenty-seven  were  entered 
as  suffering  from  phthisis,  124  from  bronchitis  and  bronchial  catarrh, 
twenty-nine  from  rheumatism,  tw^enty-three  from  skin  eruption,  nineteea 
from  cardiac  disease,  seventeen  from  varicose  veins,  seventeen  from  rupture, 
nine  from  mental  debility,  and  107  from  physical  debility  (either  alone  or 
with  some  other  disease)— only  293  having  nothing  the  matter  with  them.§ 
We  cannot  feel  that  either  the  diet  or  the  regimen  of  the  Tame  Street 
Workhouse  affords  the  proper  treatment  for  men  suffering  from  phthisis;, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  other  ailments. 

(v.)  Sheffield. 

The  Sheffield  Union,  noted  in  the  north  country  for  its  rigid  adminis- 
tration, has  invented  an  even  more  ingenious  device  for  reducing  its 
able-bodied  pauperism.  Hidden  away  among  the  huge  blocks  which 
make  np  its  pauper  establishment  "there  is  a  Test  House  of  thirty 
beds.  ...  If  a  man  is  passed  by  the  doctor  as  Able-bodied  he  is  placed 
there  and  has  a  task  each  day  which  he  has  to  complete  or  be  prosecuted. 
He  is  worked,  fed  and  sleeps  there,  and  does  not  enter  the  House  proper 
in  any  way."  ||  Here,  as  we  learn,  "  the  Able-bodied  and  partly  Able- 
bodied  are  kept  fully  employed  and  treated  on  the  lines  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  Order  that  all  who  are  able  to  work  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  he  idle  at  any  time."  The  character  and  amount  of  the  work 
exacted  from  these  merely  destitute  persons  which  we  append  in  a  note 
will,  we  think,  surprise  some  prison  administrators.  The  task  has  to  be 
accomplished  by  5.30  or  "  the  man  is  prosecuted,"  but  if  he  has  finished 
before  5.30  he  is  given  more  work  to  do.  "  Since  this  small  Test  House 
has  been  in  force  "  states  the  Master,  "  we  have  got  rid  of  a  lot  of  them 

*  MS.  Minutes,  Manchester  and  Salford  Joint  Committee,  September  9th,  1898^ 
and  December  20th,  1901. 

t  MS.  Minutes,  Manchester  Board  of  Guardians,  December  2nd,  1896. 
X  Ihid.    February  28th,  1902. 

§  MS.  Begiflter  of  Medical  Officer,  1907,  Tame  Street  Workhouse. 

II  "  Indoor  Administration  and  the  Employment  of  Inmates,"  by  Ernest  Burgess 
(the  Master  of  the  Sheffield  Workhouse),  in  Eeports  of  Poor  Law  Conferences,  1907  ; 
Beport  of  Departmental  Committee  on  Vagrancy,  1906,  Yol.  II.,  p.  90. 
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and  our  numbers  stand  at  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  less  this 
year  than  last,  and  last  year  was  lower  than  1905."  *  But  the  Master 
lias  had  his  discouragements.  The  ordinary  Medical  Officer  of  the 
Workhouse  and  Infirmary  was  perpetually  refusing  to  certify  men  as  fit 
to  undergo  this  regimen,  and  an  outside  medical  man  with  a  different 
view  of  physical  fitness  had  to  be  found.  Moreover,  the  Governor  of 
the  Wakefield  Gaol  gave  the  men  a  better  time,  so  that  recalcitrant 
paupers  were  apt  to  be  indifferent  to  threats  of  prosecution,  and  some 
gladly  went  to  short  sentences  of  imprisonment  rather  than  remain  in 
such  a  Workhouse.  The  marvel  is^"  sums  up  our  Committee,  after 
inspecting  one  of  these  Test  Departments,  "  that  anybody  should  face  it, 
and  the  assumption  is  that  none  but  men  too  indolent  to  look  for  other 
work  will  take  it.  .  .  .  The  question  which  suggests  itself  seems  to 
be  this  :  if  the  problem  of  '  Ins  and  Outs '  is  so  universally  acknowledged, 
and  if  the  legality  of  setting  them  to  such  severe  task  work  is  indisputable, 
and  if  such  work  is  so  easily  provided  as  here,  why  is  it  not  universally 
adopted  ? "  f  It  does  not,  however,  succeed  in  preventing  recurrence. 
There  remain  some  who  apparently  have  a  prejudice  against  prison,  or 
perhaps  have  not  tried  it,  and  yet  are  unable  to  earn  their  livelihood 
outside  of  both  institutions,  so  that  they  turn  up  time  after  time.  Thus, 
out  of  the  623  men  who  underwent  the  Test  between  January,  1907,  and 
January,  1908,  there  were  nine  who  came  in  and  out  at  least  six  times, 
^nd  three  of  them,  indeed,  seventeen  or  eighteen  times,  and  one  of  them 
as  many  as  twenty-two  times.  These  persons,  at  any  rate,  must  be 
admitted  to  have  demonstrated  the  extremity  of  their  destitution.  The 
question  then  arises  whether  the  "  Test  Department "  of  the  Sheffield 
Union,  however  admirable  its  severity  may  be  for  the  punishment  of 
persons  convicted  of  some  definite  ofience,  after  judicial  trial  constitutes 
a  lawful  method  of  relieving  destitution  under  the  Statute  of  39  Eliz.,  c.  2. 
If  the  present  Poor  Law  is  continued,  we  recommend  that  the  opinion  of 
the  Law  Officers  should  be  taken  on  this  point. J 

*  *'  Indoor  Administration  and  the  Employment  of  Lunatics,"  by  Ernest  Burgess, 
in  Eeports  of  Poor  Law  Conferences,  1907.  *'  The  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the 
Sheffield  Union  have  prescribed  the  following  tasks  of  work  for  able-bodied  Male 
inmates  of  the  Union  Workhouse,  viz. :  — 

1.  To  grind  120  lbs.  corn  into  meal  (minimum  task). 
la.  To  grind  180  lbs.  corn  into  meal  (maximum  task). 

2.  To  break  13  cwt.  granite  to  pass  2-inch  grid. 

3.  To  break  20  cwt.  limestone  to  pass  2-inch  grid. 

4.  To  pick  4  lbs.  unbeaten  oakum. 

^.    To  saw  eleven  sleepers  9  feet  by  11  inches  into  6-inch  \ 
lengths. 

€L    To  saw  sixteen  pit  props  7  feet  by  1 0  inches  into  6-inch 

lengths.  Any   of  these 

7.    To  saw  eighteen  pit  props  7  feet  by  9  inches  into  6-inch  I,  cross-cut  tasks 
lengths.  /to  be  given  to 

5.  To  saw  twenty  pit  props  7  feet  by  7  inches  into  6-inch    two  men. 

lengths. 

9.    To  saw  twenty -two  pit  props  7  feet  by  6  inches  into  6 -inch 
lengths. 

Any  of  these  tasks  to  be  given  at  the  discretion  of  the  Master  of  the  Workhouse,  by 
Order  of  the  Board  of  Guardians." 

t  Eeports  of  Visits  by  Commissioners,  No.  14,  p.  27. 

X  We  may  here  note  that  the  Bolton  Union  has  a  somewhat  similar  "  Test  Depart- 
ment," and  that  Huddersfield  is  taking  steps  in  the  same  direction  (Evidence  before 
the  Commission,  Q.  40640).  Within  the  Metropolis,  the  Guardians  of  the  Bethnal 
Green  Union  seem  to  have  constructed  in  their  **  Reception  Ward,"  where  able- 
bodied  men  are  set  to  work  m  isolation  from  other  inmates,  which  makes  the  men 
quickly  take  their  discharge,  something  analogous  to  the  '*  Test  Department "  of 
.Sheffield.   (Ihid.,  Qs.  24017-37,  24059-62,  and  Appendix  No.  XV.  (A)  to  Vol.  II.) 
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'toi-^iiK  inh  di/ci    ^ ''.i  (vT)  Compulsory  Bet ention^Au  ban  .i-fA  fsndi  imv 

The  severity  of  these  different  processes  for  "  testing  out  "  Workhoiis^ 
inmates  who,  as  the  Guardians  (or,  in  practice,  the  Master)  may  choose  to- 
consider,  might  be  able  to  earn  a  livelihood  outside,  has  been  greatljr 
increased  by  the  intrusion  into  Poor  Law  administration  of  the  principle- 
of  compulsory  detention.   To  the  reformers  of  1834  the  notion  of  detaining 
in  a  Poor  Law  institution  any  person  who  was  willing  to  take  his  discharge 
would  have  seemed  preposterous.    The  whole  case  for  a  deterrent  Work- 
house was  based  on  the  freedom  of  the  pauper  to  leave  it  as  soon  as  he 
realised  that  its  conditions  were  "less  eligible"  than  life  outside.  This 
principle  is  still  authoritatively  asserted  to  be  essential  to  the  system  of 
Poor  Law  relief.    In  the  recent  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee 
on  Vagrancy — which  included  the  head  of  the  Poor  Law  Division  and 
the  Senior  Medical  Officer  for  Poor  Law  purposes  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board — it  is  laid  down  that  "  the  purely  voluntary  nature  of  the 
present  system  of  admission  into  and  discharge  from  the  Workhouse 
is  a  cardinal  principle  of  the  Poor  Law;  and  to  give  magistiates  the 
power  to  order  the  detention  of  adult  persons  in  a  Workhouse  might 
have  an  effect  on  the  whole  system  of  relief  altogether  out  of  proportion 
to  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  it."  *     But  Parliament 
has  already  conferred  this  power   of  compulsory  detention  without  a 
magistrate's  order.     In  1871  the  Guardians  —  in  effect  the  Masters  of 
Workhouses  —  were  empowered  to  detain   any  pauper   after  he  had 
applied  for  his  discharge,  for  twenty-four,  for  forty-eight,  and,  under 
certain  circumstances,  for  seventy-two  hours.-f    In  1899  this  power  of 
compulsory  detention  was  extended,  in  the  cases  of  those  who  had 
"discharged  themselves  frequently  without  sufficient  reason,"  to  168 
hours,  or  a  whole  week,  with  no  more  formality  than  an  entry  in  the 
Minutes. J     The  intention  of  Parliament  Mas  clearly  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  practice  of  using  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse,  with  its  ample  food 
and  easy  hours  of  work,  as  a  convenient  place  of  temporary  resort.§  Wherfe 
applied  to  the  "  Ics-and-Ouis "  of  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse,  this^ 
detention  for  a  week  at  a  time  may  cause  little  hardship ;  though  the 
only   result  in  practice  is  that  the   experienced  pauper   gives  notice 
immediately  on  re-entering,  and  thus  takes  his  day  out  regularly  once  a 
week,  instead  of  at  irregular  intervals.    But  when  ,this  power  of  compul- 
sory detention  is  used  in  such  a  "  testing  "  establishment  as  that  at  Tame 
Street,  Manchester,  or  that  at  Sheffield,  it  seems  to  us  that  it  amounts  to 
a  week's  imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  under  conditions  actually  more 
severe  than  those  of  the  gaol.    Hence  we  find,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
disreputable  men  gladly  accompanying  the  Master  to  the  police-court,, 

*  Report  of  Departmental  Committee  on  Yagrancy,  1906,  p.  106. 

t  34  &  36  Yict.,  c.  108,  s.  4  (Pauper  Inmates  Discharge  and  Regulation  Act,  1871).. 

t  62  &  63  Yict.,  c.  37,  s.  4  (Poor  Law  Act,  1899). 

§  "  The  Guardians,*'  it  was  urged  by  a  Local  G-overnment  Board  Inspector,  "  are 
very  much  troubled  with  men  who  come  in  and  are  constantly  going  in  and  out  .  .  . 
They  come  in,  fifty,  sixty,  seventy,  and  eighty  a  day ;  they  will  leave  the  Workhouse- 
after  due  notice;  they  will  go,  many  of  them,  that  very  day,  straight  to  the  Relieving: 
Office,  and  will  ask  for  an  order  of  re-admission  ;  many  of  them  will  come  back  on 
the  same  night.  That  gives  a  vast  amount  of  trouble.  They  have  to  be  bathed,  they 
have  to  be  inspected  by  the  Medical  Officers,  they  have  to  be  re-clothed,  their  own? 
clothes  have  to  be  taken  into  store ;  and  I  think  it  is  an  abuse  of  the  Poor  Law 
altogether.  If  men  of  that  class  knew  that  they  could  not  get  out  under  a  week,  1 
think  it  would  check  the  practice  very  much."  (Report  of  House  of  Lords  Selecfe 
Committee  on  Poor  Law  Relief,  1888,  Q.  661.) 
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actually  preferring  the  Magistrate's  sentence  of  imprisonment  to  the  ! 

^arbitrary  punishments  "of  the  Workhouse.    Only  those  who-  have  sothe  ^  j 

remnant  of  respectability  prefer,  under  such  conditions,  to  endure  the  '  ] 

tender  mercies  of  the  Poor  Law.    Ifc  is,  in  fact,  part  of  the  terror  of  Tame  j 
Street  that  the  Master  does  not  take  the  men  to  the  police-court,  finding 
his  own  regimen  more  Wective ;  thereby  dispensing,  moreover,  with  the 

formality  of  a  trial !    We  do  not  think  that  Parliament  can  have  been  j 

a, ware  of  this  strange  combination  of  a  severely  deterrent  Workhouse  with  ! 
an  arbitrary  power  of  compulsory  detention  without  triaL 

(vii)  Summary  of  Objections  to  the  Maintenance  of  a  Penal  \ 
Establishment  by  a  Destitution  Authority.  \ 

We  have  felt  it  necessary  to  go  at  some  length  into  the  actual  experience  | 
of  these  Able-bodied  Test  Workhouses,  because  practically  no  information 
on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Commission's  proceedings,  or  has  j 
been  published  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  And  yet  the  "  Able-  j 
bodied  Workhouse  "  is,  without  reference  to  the  actual  experience  of  such  \ 
institutions,  still  confidently  put  forward  as  the  proper  method  of  relieving  I 
Able-bodied  Destitution.  Mr.  J.  S.  Davy,  C.B.,  for  instance,  the  head  of  ' 
the  Poor  Law  Division  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  informs  us  that  ^ 
he  "most  strongly  advocates  a  Test  House,"  for  the  Able-bodied  applicants  ; 
for  relief  in  the  County  of  London,  and  "  in  all  large  urban  communities."*  | 
llr.  Lockwoad,  the  late  Inspector  for  the  Metropolis,  has  persistently  \ 
urged,  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  Poor  Law,  the  establish-  { 
111  en  t  of  suitably -equipped  institutions  to  wliich  you  would  send  the  so-^^  ' 
called  Able-bodied,"  for  continuous  work  under  "disciplinary  treatment  • 

.    .    .    impossible  in  a  large  mixed  Workhouse/'f    We  feel  constrained 
to  point  out  that,  if  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  of  1905  were  repealed 
a^nd  if  the  Able-bodied  were  thus  again  thrust  back  into  the  Poor  Law,'-  ; 
the  Able-bodied  Test  Workhouse  would,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  the  only  i 
a,lternative  that  the  Poor  Law  Division  of  the  Local  Government  Board  \ 
would  have,  in  time  of  normal  trade,  to  offer  to  the  methods  of  relief  now  \ 
provided  by  the  Distress  Committees.    We  gather,  moreover,  that,  under 
ihe  name  of  "  Industrial  Institution,"  it  is  upon  the  Able-bodied  Test 
VYorkhouse  that  the  majority  of  our  [colleagues  recommend  Parliament  to 
relyj  as  the  principal  and  the  normal  method  of  relieving  Able-bodied 
Destitution  by  the  new  Destitution  Authority  that  they  propose.    Hence,  j 
we  think  it  worth  while  to  summarise  our  objections  to  the  provision  of  j 
any  such  institution  by  a  Poor  Law  Authority  responsible  alike  for  the '  '] 
Children,  the  Sick,  the  Mentally  Defective  and  the  Able-bodied,  however  j 
that  Authority  may  be  constituted.  ; 

Before  stating  our  objections  in  detail,  however,  we  must  call  warning  | 
attention  to  the  enormous  plausibility  given  to  the  Able-bodied  Test  i 
Workhouse  by  the  fact  that,  wherever  it  has  been  tried,  and  for  as  long 
SiS  its  principles  have  been  strictly  carried  out,  it  has  been  strikingly  and 
almost  instantly  successful  in  its  primary  object  of  ridding  the  Destitution  J 
Authority  of  the  Able-bodied  pauper.  For  those  who  can  see  no  further  i 
end  than  this,  it  will  continue  to  be  the  one  infallible  and  sufficient  solution  | 
of  the  problem  of  the  Able-bodied  poor;  and  its  "successes"  will  be  ' 

*  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  3170-1,  2365-6.  ! 

■f  lhid.  Qs.  4142,  13238,  13876,  and  14142-3.    I'or  other  advocacy  of  the  same  I 

panacea,  see  Qs.  15604-6,  15705-7,  15755-6,  18762,  23945  (Par.  28),  23948-50,  26408  i 

<Par.  29),  26496,  27061  (Pai*.  60)-  43889  (Par.  23-24),  71172  (P&r.  15  (A)  >,  and>  l 
Appendices  Nos.  XXYII.  (Par.  15),  and  LXIY.  (Par.  11),  to  Vol.  Y. 
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"brought  up  again  and  again  to  justify  demands  for  new  Test  Workhouses'^ 
and  for  legislative  measures  to  prevent  their  relapse  into  General  Mixed 
Workhouses.  What  its  advocates  do  not  see  is  that  to  rid  the  Guardians 
of  a  nuisance  is  not  to  rid  society  of  it.  If  the  Test  Workhouse  abolished 
the  Able-bodied  loafer,  there  would  be  a  better  case  for  it.  But  if  it 
merely  keeps  him  out  of  the  Workhouse  it  may  be  as  mischievous  as  a 
plan  for  emptying  our  prisons  by  simultaneously  increasing  their  rigour 
and  opening  their  doors.  Whilst  an  Able-bodied  man  remains  a  loafer 
and  a  wastrel,  it  is  urgently  desirable  that  he  should  be  in  hand  and  under 
observation,  rather  than  lost  in  the  crowd.  The  Destitution  Authority 
must  not  reduce  its  expenses  by  shirking  its  duties.  Such  economy  is> 
delusive :  it  may  produce  a  saving  on  the  Jocal  rate,  but  not  on  the 
national  balance-sheet.  The  Able-bodied  who  shun  the  Test  Workhouse 
are  supposed  to  be  face  to  face  with  the  alternative  of  either  working  of 
starving.  As  a  matter  of  fact  our  social  organisation  is  still  far  too  loose  to 
narrow  their  choice  to  any  such  extent.  They  can  beg ;  they  can  steal ;. 
they  can  sponge ;  they  can  practise  or  exploit  prostitution ;  they  can 
combine  the  predatory  life  with  the  parasitic  by  shifts  of  all  sorts ;  and 
the  taxpayer  has  to  pay  for  policemen  and  prisons  what  he  has  saved  ort 
Workhouses  and  Relieving  Officers,  besides  supporting  the  loafer,  directly 
cr  indirectly,  just  as  much  as  he  did  before.  A  room  cannot  be  cleaned 
by  simply  sweeping  the  dirt  under  the  sofa ;  and  the  burden  of  destitution: 
cannot  be  lightened  by  simply  sweeping  the  pauper  out  of  the  Workhouse 
into  the  street.  That  process  does  not  reduce  his  weight  by  a  single  ounce  ; 
and  unless  he  immediately  becomes  a  productive  worker,  somebody  has  to 
bear  it.  Driving  him  from  pillar  to  post  is  a  needless  labour  and  expense 
if  he  has  to  be  fed  at  the  private  post  or  the  prison  post  after  taking 
himself  away  from  the  Workhouse  pillar.  As  far  as  it  has  been  possible 
to  follow  him  up,  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  costs  less,  or  does  more,  out 
of  the  Test  Workhouse  than  in  it. 

And  there  is  the  further  flaw  in  the  case  for  the  Able-bodied  Test 
Workhouse,  that  in  establishing  a  worse  state  of  things  for  its  inmates^ 
than  is  provided  by  the  least  eligible  employment  outside,  it  is  not  only 
guilty  of  deliberate  cruelty  and  degradation,  thereby  manufacturing  and 
hardening  the  very  class  it  seeks  to  exterminate,  but  it  protects  and,  so  to- 
speak,  standardizes  the  worst  conditions  of  commercial  employment.  It  is 
neither  desirable  morally  nor  economical  financially  to  drive  men  and 
women  to  accept  "  the  least  eligible  "  outside  employment.  It  is  these 
very  least  eligible  "  employments  that  have  created,  and  are  still  creating^ 
a  huge  residuum  of  feeble-bodied  people  who  cannot  work  and  able-bodied 
people  who  regard  work  as  the  worst  of  evils.  Before  condemning  a  man 
for  being  work-shy,"  we  should  inquire  what  are  the  conditions  of  the 
work  he  has  learnt  to  be  shy  of.  It  may  be  that  in  depriving  some  of  the 
least  eligible  employments  of  their  workers,  even  at  the  cost  of  maintaining 
these  workers  in  idleness,  the  more  indulgent  or  extravagant  Destitution. 
Authorities  have  been  unwittingly  doing  public  service  in  compelling  the 
employers  to  raise  the  standard  of  eligibility  somewhat.  The  truth  is  thai 
nobody  who  is  acquainted  with  ordinary  industrial  employment  at  its. 
worst  in  the  unregulated  trades  dare  propose,  explicitly,  that  any  public 
institution,  even  for  criminals,  should  underbid  it  in  disregard  of  the 
health,  comfort  and  character  of  its  employees.  But  such  underbidding  is 
the  very  keystone  of  the  theory  on  which  the  Able-bodied  Test  Workhouse 
is  founded.    In  rejecting  it  as  impracticable,  and  indeed  as  monstrous,  we 
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are  forced  to  turn  our  backs  on  the  whole  system  which  it  holds 
together,  and  to  seek  deliverance  in  another  direction.  ^ 
Let  us  now  take  the  objections  to  the  Able-bodied  Test  Workhouse  in 
detail  as  they  arise  in  practice.  The  first  is  that  the  policy  of  the  Able- 
bodied  Test  Workhouse  will  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  carried  out  for  any 
length  of  time  by  an  Authority  dealing  with  all  classes  of  destitute 
persons.  The  investigations  that  we  have  made  into  practically  every 
case  in  which  such  an  establishment  has  been  started  prove,  we  think, 
conclusively  that  the  Able-bodied  Test  Workhouse,  when  it  is  managed  by 
a  Destitution  Authority,  sooner  or  later  crumbles  back  into  the  General 
Mixed  Workhouse.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  An  Authority 
charged  with  the  maintenance  of  all  classes  of  destitute  persons  finds  it 
difficult  enough,  in  its  laudable  desire  to  economise  in  officials,  in  sites,  and 
in  bricks  and  mortar,  to  keep  entirely  separate  and  distinct  institutions 
even  for  children,  for  sick  persons,  for  the  mentally  defective,  and  for  the 
aged  and  infirm.  In  fact,  as  we  have  already  demonstrated  in  Part  I.  of 
our  "Report,  the  Destitution  Authorities  of  England  and  Wales,  Scotland 
and  Ireland  have,  in  spite  of  constant  pressure  from  the  Central  Authority, 
failed  to  provide  such  separate  and  distinct  institutions  for  the  bulk  of 
the  Non-able-bodied  classes.  What  is  difficult  in  the  case  of  the  Non- 
able-bodied  is  impracticable  in  the  case  of  the  Able-bodied.  A  Board  of 
Guardians  has  permanently  on  its  hands  a  certain  number — generally  an 
increasing  number — of  sick  persons,  of  children,  of  the  aged  and  infirm. 
Once  an  infirmary  or  a  school,  an  asylum  or  an  almshouse  is  built  and 
placed  under  separate  management  it  is  highly  improbable  that  it  will 
ever  stand  empty.  But  the  whole  object  of  an  Able-bodied  Test  Work- 
house is  to  "  test  out "  Able-bodied  persons  who  have  settled  down  to 
the  comforts  of  the  General  Mixed  establishment.  In  other  words,  the 
ideal  Able-bodied  Test  Workhouse  would,  in  normal  times,  stand  empty. 
If  such  an  institution  were  run  by  an  Authority  exclusively  concerned 
with  the  suppression  of  Able-bodied  Pauperism,  the  emptiness  of  its 
establishment  would  be  a  standing  proof  of  its  efficiency.  But  when  the 
Authority  managing  such  an  institution  is  under  perpetual  pressure  to 
provide  additional  accommodation  for  other  classes,  the  sight  of  an  empty 
building  with  unoccupied  officials,  at  a  heavy  ground  rent,  seems,  both  to 
the  administrator  and  his  constituents,  a  proof  of  incompetence.  Hence, 
the  success  of  the  establishment  as  a  test,"  its  very  prevention  of  Able- 
bodied  Pauperism,  eventually  leads  to  its  disestablishment. 

The  crumbling  back  of  the  Able-bodied  Test  Workhouse  into  the 
General  Mixed  Workhouse  is  accelerated  by  the  indefiniteness  of  the 
class  for  whom  it  is  provided.  It  is  easy  to  pick  out  from  a  crowd  the 
children,  the  aged  and  infirm  persons,  and  even  those  who  are  sick.  But 
to  discriminate  the  able-bodied  from  the  semi-able- bodied  is  a  task 
which  can  never  be  perfectly  performed,  and  about  which  there  will  be 
perpetual  difference  of  opinion.  V/hen  an  Authority,  having  to  maintain 
semi-able-bodied  persons,  has  free  access  to  an  institution  intended  to 
"  test  out "  able-bodied  persons,  it  will,  as  is,  we  think,  proved  by  the 
foregoing  analysis  of  the  history  of  the  Able-bodied  Test  Workhouses, 
be  perpetually  attempting  to  make  use  of  the  "  test "  as — to  use  the 
candid  words  to  us  of  the  Clerk  of  a  Metropolitan  Union — "an  easy 
and  ready  method  of  getting  rid  of  very  troublesome  cases."*  NoW; 


*  Ibid.  Q.  18752  (Mr.  Millward). 
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"  as  every  Workhouse  Master  and  every  Guardian  knows,  it  is  by  noi; 
means  the  actual  able-bodied  man  who  is  most  troublesome;  it  is  the: 
man  who  has  just  enough  amiss  with  him  to  prevent  the  doctor  certifying 
that  he  is  able  to  do  hard  work."*  At  first  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  . 
Test  House,  assuming  he  is  a  conscientious  official,  will  send  back  to  the 
mixed  establishment  the  dirty  or  dissolute  man,  or  the  refractory  and 
disorderly  inmate,  who  happens  to  be  suffering  from  incipient  phthisis, 
from  chronic  rheumatism,  or  from  bad  varicose  veins,  or  disabling  rupture. 
But  if  he  i3  the  servant  of  the  very  Authority  that  luants  these  cases 
"  tested  out "  of  their  establishment,  he  will,  sooner  or  later,  either  relax 
his  standard  of  able-bodiednes3,t  or  he  will  be  replaced  by  a  more 
accommodating  medical  official.  To  put  it  paradoxically,  the  only  chance 
of  separating  the  Able-bodied  from  those  who  are  so  deficient  in  physical 
health  or  mental  capacity  as  to  be  non-able-bodied,  is  to  have  three 
separate  and  distinct  Authorities — an  Authority  dealing  with  able-bodied 
persons,  an  Authority  dealing  with  physically  sick  persons,  and  an 
Authority  dealing  with  mentally-defective  persons.  These  separate 
Authorities  will  each  of  them  quickly  discover  if  an  inmate  belongs  by 
right  to  either  of  the  others,  and  will  see  that  he  is  transferred  to  the 
proper  institution.  Tf ,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  classes  are  under  one 
and  the  same  Authority,  there  is  no  inducement  to  eliminate  cases  from 
the  particular  institution  into  which  they  have  been  improperly  admitted — 
it  is,  in  fact^  easier  to  keep  them  all  together  under  one  roof  in  a  "  mixed  " 
institution,  where  the  classification  avowedly  permits  of  each  grade 
"  shading  off"  by  imperceptible  degrees  into  the  other  grades.  Any  such 
"  mixed  "  establishment  is  inevitably,  so  far  as  its  regimen  is  concerned, 
first  influenced  in  favour  of  uniformity,  and  then  dominated  by  the 
"  marginal  case."  Any  effectively  specialised  treatment,  such  as  would 
be  really  appropriate  to  the  Able-bodied,  the  Mentally-Defective,  and  the 
Physically  Infirm  respectively,  becomes  impracticable.  In  short,  as  the 
authors  of  the  1834  Report  themselves  foresaw,^  the  very  indefiniteness 
of  the  line  of  cleavage  between  those  who  are  able-bodied  and  those 
who  are  slightly  sick  or  slightly  defective,  inevitably  tends  in  practice, 
under  a  "  mixed  "  Authority,  to  reinstate  and  to  maintain  the  lax  and 
unspecialised  treatment,  unsuited  to  any  class  whatsoever,  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse. 

These  administrative  obstacles  to  the  continued  maintenance  of  an 
Able-bodied  Test  Workhouse  by  a  Destitution  Authority  are,  however,  of  no 
account  compared  to  our  radical  objection  to  the  maintenance,  at  any  time, 
of  a  penal  establishment  by  such  an  Authority.  A  Destitution  Authority 
may,  or  may  not,  have  the  machinery  for  discovering  whether  a  person  is 
destitute.  It  certainly  has  no  machinery  for  discovering  whether  or  not 
a  person  ought  to  be  subject  to  penal  tasks  and  penal  discipline.    It  seems 

*  Hid,  Q.  13876  (Mr.  Lockwood). 

t  We  must  here  recall  the  significant  fact  that,  according  to  the  Medical  Officer's 
own  register,  no  fewer  than  456  out  of  the  749  passed  for  admission  to  the  penal 
labour,  severe  regimen  and  exiguous  diet  of  the  Tame  Street  Test  House  in  1907, 
were  suffering  from  definite  ailments  (see  Sect.  lY.  of  the  present  chapter). 

X  Speaking  of  the  largest  and  best  administered  Workhousea,  the  Report  records  that, 
it  is  found  almost  impracticable  to  subject  all  the  various  classes  within  the  same 
house  to  an  appropriate  treatment.  One  part  of  a  class  of  adults  often  so  closely 
resembles  a  part  of  another  class  as  to  mahe  any  distinction  in  treatment  appear  arbitrary 
and  capricious  to  those  who  are  placed  [in  the  inferior  class  and  to  create  discontents, 
(Report  of  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  1834,  p.  306,  of  reprint.) 
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to  us  aii  extraordinary  pervetsion  of  the  law  that  a  Relief  Com  mitt eie/ 
the  Master  of  a  General  Mixed  Workhouse,  or  the  Superintendent  oi 
a  Test  Department,  should  presume,  without  legal  training,  without 
hearing  evidence  in  open  Courtj  without  any  proper  defence  of  the  person 
arraigned,  to  impose  on  a  destitute  person  what  is  admittedly  worse  than 
a  sentence  of  hard  labour  merely  as  a  way  of  relieving  his  destitution. 
Equally  unsatisfactory  is  the  provision  made  inside  the  Able  bodied  Test 
Workhouse  for  the  wise  treatment  of  such  persons,  even  assuming  that  they 
are  in  some  way  or  other  worthy  of  punishment.  No  one  acquainted  with 
the  administration  of  prisons  or  reformatories  or  foreign  Penal  Colonies  will 
underrate  the  difficulty  of  securing  for  such  institutions  officers  with  the 
requisite  characteristics  for  making  discipline  curative  and  reformatory: 
The  whole  technique  of  dealing  with  adults  who  are  criminal,  disorderly,  or 
merely  "  work-shy,"  is  yet  in  the  making.  Boards  of  Guardians  and  their 
officials  are  not  only  deficient  in  this  technique  ;  they  have  not  the  remotest 
idea  that  any  such  special  qualification  or  training  is  necessary.  Any  man 
or  woman,  if  a  disciplinarian,  is  good  enough  as  Labour  Master  or  Labour 
Mistress.  Any  Superintendent  who  "tests  men  out"  is  considered  a 
success.  Hence,  the  note  of  brutality  and  arbitrariness  which  is  so 
noticeable  in  these  institutions.  It  is  not  that  the  Superintendent  or 
Labour  Master  is  by  nature  brutal  or  even  unkind.  But  the  constant 
association  with  disorderly  and  defective  characters,  with  no  kind  of 
training  either  in  the  science  or  art  of  dealing  with  them,  forces  him 
to  rely  exclusively  on  a  rigorous  and  unbending  discipline. 

The  tragedy  of  the  whole  business  is  that  many  of  the  inmates  of  an 
Able-bodied  Test  Workhouse  are  neither  criminal,  nor  even  "  work-shy." 
The  "won't  works  "  may  come  in  and  out  of  a  General  Mixed  Workhouse, 
but  they  discharge  themselves  at  once  from  the  Test  House  and  seldom  turn 
up  again.  The  residuum  that  is  left  behind  by  this  process  of  "testing" 
consists  (as,  in  fact,  it  should  do  according  to  the  very  idea  of  the  institution) 
of  those  whose  destitution,  and  whose  lack  of  any  possible  alternative  are 
real,  absolute,  and  extreme.  This  is  admitted  by  Poor  Law  adminis- 
trators who  are  constantly  advocating  the  Able-bodied  Test  Workhouse  as 
a  method  of  testing,  not  a  man's  criminality,  nor  yet  his  disinclination  to 
work,  but  his  destitution.  To  discover  destitution  is,  in  fact,  the  only 
business  of  a  Destitution  Authority.  Having  discovered  that  a  man 
is  really  destitute,  what  right  has  the  destitution  authority  to  punish 
him? 

We  come  here  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  There  is  a  fatal  ambiguity 
about  the  axiom  that  the  condition  of  the  pauper  is  to  be  less  eligible 
than  the  condition  of  the  lowest  class  of  independent  labourers.  Are  the 
conditions  of  existence  in  the  Workhouse  to  be  less  eligible  than  those  of  a 
man  who  is  in  employment,  or  less  eligible  than  those  of  a  man  who  is 
out  of  work  and  cannot  get  into  employment  ?  If  they  are  merely  to  be 
less  eligible  than  the  condition  of  the  man  who  is  in  full  work  at  sufficient 
wages,  they  will  do  very  little  to  check  able-bodied  pauperism.  The 
great  mass  of  men  who,  in  London  and  the  other  great  cities  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  come  in  and  out  of  the  Workhouse,  according  to  whether 
the  discipline  is  lax  or  stern,  are  not  men  who  have  the  alternative  of 
holding  aiiy  situation  at  wages.  This  maybe  due  either  to  their  own 
fault  or  to  circumstances  over  which  they  have  no  control.  /But  that  doe p 
not  alter  the  fact.    What  makes  impossible,  as  a  method  of  dealing  with 
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Able-bodied  Destitution,  the  policy  of  offering  an  Able-bodied  Test 
Workhouse,  with  conditions  of  existence  less  eligible  than  those  of  the 
lowest  grade  of  independent  labourers,  is  the  existence,  in  all  large  urban 
centres,  of  a  numerous  class  of  men  who  never  do  hold  situations  at  wages, 
but  who  are  chronically  "under-employed,"  as  casual  labourers,  or  not 
employed  at  all.  Owing  to  the  social  and  economic  circumstances  that 
we  have  chosen  to  create  in  our  great  cities,  such  of  these  men  as  are  of  a 
definitely  parasitic  type  make  shift  on  a  very  low  level  of  existence  by 
sponging  on  other  people's  earnings,  by  stray  jobs,  by  charity,  and  by 
what  may  accurately  be  described  as  "  pickings."  What  an  Able-bodied 
Test  Workhouse  does  is  to  keep  these  wastrels  and  "  cadgers  "  off  the  rates 
— at  the  cost  of  leaving  them  to  roam  about  at  large  and  indulge  in  their 
expensive  and  demoralising  parasitism,  a  danger  to  property  and  the 
public,  and  a  perpetual  trouble  to  the  police.  The  persons  who  are 
actually  subjected  to  the  stern  regimen  of  the  Able-bodied  Test  Work- 
house are  not  these  men  at  all,  for  they  never  stay  and  never  re-enter ; 
but  the  broken-down  and  debilitated  weakling,  the  man  absolutely  without 
an  alternative,  the  genuinely  destitute  man,  who  is  forced  in  by  starvation, 
finds  the  conditions  unendurable  and  takes  his  discharge,  only  to  be  again 
and  again  driven  in  by  dire  necessitj^.  To  put  it  shortly,  our  examination 
of  these  institutions  demonstrates  that  the  "  Ins-and-Outs  "  of  the  General 
Mixed  Workhouse  are  nearly  always  disreputable  ;  the  "  Ins-and-Outs  "  of 
the  Able-bodied  Test  Workhouse,  who  alone  are  subject  to  penal  discipline, 
are  a  depressed  and  feeble,  but  on  the  whole  a  docile  and  decent,  set  of 
men,  who  need,  if  they  are  to  be  kept  off  the  rates,  not  penal  tasks  and 
penal  discipline  on  an  insufficiently  nourishing  diet,  but  a  course  of  strict 
but  restorative  physical  and  mental  training,  on  adequate  food,  and  a 
patient  appeal  to  their  courage  and  their  better  instincts. 

This  consideration  brings  us  to  the  absurdity  of  the  panacea  of  placing 
increased  powers  of  compulsory  detention  in  the  hands  of  the  Destitution 
Authority.  We  regret  to  report  that  the  desire  to  have  these  powers  is 
almost  universal.  We  have  a  solemn  conference  of  Metropolitan 
Guardians  resolving,  in  1905,  "that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  absence 
of  a  suitable  institution  in  which  refractor}^  and  worthless  paupers  and 
such  as  prefer  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  rates  and  refuse  to  earn 
their  own  livelihood  can  be  dealt  with,  checks  any  progress  in  the  work  of 
classification,  this  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  advisable  that  the 
general  powers  of  Guardians  who  deal  with  Able-bodied  paupers,  especially 
with  refractory  and  disorderly  paupers,  should  be  extended,  especially  in 
regard  to  their  period  of  detention."*  We  were  given  to  understand  that 
the  Destitution  Authorities  would  presently  ^'  seek  and  press  for  additional 
powers  of  detention  on  a  graduated  basis,  to  the  extent  of  three,  six, 
or  twelve  months,  or  even  longer. "f  But  if  this  power  was  obtained  by  a 
Destitution  Authority,  what  likelihood  is  there  that  refractory,  disorderly 
and  work-shy  persons  would  accept  its  hospitality?  If  such  persons 
desire  maintenance  coupled  with  detention.  His  Majesty's  prisons  are  open 


*  Keport  of  Committee  appointed  by  the  Conference  of  Metropolitan  Guardians  on 
Able-bodied  Paupers  (certain  classes  of),  1905,  p.  1  ;  see  also  Evidence  before  the 
Commission,  Qs.  5778-80,  11557,  14076-82,  26i08  (Par.  29),  27061  (Par.  60),  50096 
(Par.  13  (XXy.)),  and  Appendices  XY.  (A),  Par.  79  to  Yol.  T.,  XXXYII.  (Par.  21)  and 
XLY.  (Par.  8  {a))  to  Vol.  lY.,  and  LYII.  (Par.  16  (c))  to  Yol.  YII. 

t  Eeport  of  Committee  appointed  by  the  Conference  of  Metropolitan  G-uardians 
on  Able-bodied  Paupers  (certain  classes  of),  1905,  p.  2. 
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to  them  without  very  great  exertion  on  their  part.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  prisons  are  not  filled  by  persons  who  voluntarily  resort  to  them  in  order 
to  get  a  livelihood.  Those  whom  they  maintain  are  persons  carefully  picked 
out  of  the  general  population  by  an  Authority  whose  special  business  it  is 
to  apprehend  refractory  and  disorderly  persons.  In  a  word,  it  is  useless 
for  the  Destitution  Authority  to  run  a  penal  establishment  for  the 
refractory  and  "  sturdy  rogue  "  unless  it  also  has  the  power  of  taking 
persons  up  and  putting  them  there.  But  why,  unless  we  can  invent 
something  better  than  a  mere  Destitution  Authority,  should  we  take  this 
function  out  of  the  hands  Of  the  Police  and  Prison  Authorities  ? 


(e)  The  Casual  Ward. 

The  alarming  increase  in  the  number  of  Vagrants  seeking  relief  from 
the  Poor  Law  Authorities  —  an  increase  which  has  since  become  ever 
greater — led,  in  1904,  to  the  appointment  of  a  strong  Departmental 
Committee  (including  the  head  of  the  Poor  Law  Division,  and  the  Senior 
Medical  Officer  for  Poor  Law  Purposes  of  the  Local  Government  Board) 
to  report  upon  the  whole  question.  Though  we  received  some  evidence 
on  the  subject,*  we  have  felt  justified  in  making  use  of  the  valuable 
information  obtained  by  this  Committee^f  as  if  tendered  to  us,  and  were 
thereby  enabled  to  dispense  with  much  investigation  of  our  own. 

The  Casual  Ward  in  England  and  Wales  is,  in  all  but  about  a  score 
of  Unions,  attached  to  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse.  But  the  closeness 
of  the  Ward  to  the  Workhouse,  and  the  character  of  the  accommodation, 
ranges  from  an  outhouse  and  yard  behind  the  porter's  lodge,  typical 
of  the  rural  Union,J  to  the  entirely  separate  building,  with  its  own 
entrance  gate,  containing  row  after  row,  and  tier  upon  tier,  of  self- 
contained  brick  cells  for  sleeping  and  working,  characteristic  of  the 
better  administered  of  the  populous  urban  Unions.  "  Ever  since  the 
year  1871,"  state  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Vagrancy,  the 
Local  Government  Board  have  put  steady  pressure  upon  Boards  of 
Guardians  to  provide  wards  on  the  cellular  system,  on  the  ground 
that  cells,  while  being  deterrent  to  the  habitual  Vagrant,  relieve  the 
bond  fide  wayfarer  of  the  necessity  of  associating  with  him.  In  434 
Unions,  Wards  under  this  system  have  been  built,  while  in  204  Unions 
there  are  no  separate  cells."§  A  desire  to  separate  the  administration 
of  the  Casual  Ward  from  that  of  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse  has 
led,  in  some  Metropolitan  and  one  or  two  provincial  Unions,  to  the 
erection  of  a  Casual  Ward  apart  from  the  Workhouse,  on  its  own 
site,  and  under  its  own  Superintendent.  In  Ireland  there  is  no  Casual 
Ward,  but  there  are  many     night  lodgers,"  who  are  generally  accom- 


*  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  17097  (Pars.  16,  17),  17646-60,  22136  (Pars. 
8,  9),  22172-80,  22229-39,  22436-62,  22508-30,  23065,  23986,  26408  (Pars.  48-60), 
26787-864,  28796  (Pars.  14,  15),  28949-55,29012-28,  etc. 

t  Eeport  of  the  Departmental  Oommifctee  on  Vagrancy,  1906,  Vols.  I.  to  III. 
(Cd.  2892).  We  also  made  use  of  the  Eeport  and  Evidence  of  the  Scottish  Depart- 
mental Committee  on  Habitual  Offenders,  Vagrants,  etc.,  1895,  Vols.  I.,  II.  (7753) ; 
the  Eeport  of  the  Vice-Eegal  Commission  on  Poor  Law  Eeform  in  Ireland,  1906 ; 
and  of  the  Annual  Eeports  of  the  Prison  Commissioners. 

X  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  28963-65. 

§  Eeport  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Vagrancy,  1906,  Vol,  I.,  p.  27.  .  yjt  k 
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inodait^  in  sheds  or  outhouses  attached  to  the  Workhouse,  and  sometimes 
iti  the  Workhouse  itself.*  ri-ri  yM 

''  To  these  638  Casual  Wards,  placed  all  over  the  country  at  intervals 
a  few  miles,  there  rfesorfc  nightly  from  7,000  to  17,000  persons^ 
according  to  the  season,  the  weather,  and  the  badness  of  trade:  These 
represent  an  army  "on  tramp"  estimated  to  vary,  according  to  the 
same  influences,  from  30,000  to  as  many  as  80,000  separate  individuals, 
who  resort  to  the  Casual  Wards  from  time  to  time.  Four-fifths  of 
them  are  men,  who  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  women,  and 
occasionally  also  by  yotmg  children.f  The  number  of  single  women 
in  the  Casual  Wards  is  infinitesimal.  In  practice,  any  person,  claiming 
to  be  destitute,  and  not  recognised  as  a  local  resident,  can  obtain 
accommodation.  Nominally  the  applicant  ought  to  seek  out  the 
Relieving  Officer, J  and  get  an  order  for  admission.  But  in  London 
and  in  some  other  towns  this  is  disregarded  in  practice.  In  the 
Metropolis  the  casual  never  goes  to  the  Relieving  Officer ;  his  case 
is  always  regarded  as  one  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity,  and  he  is 
admitted  by  the  Superintendent.  .  .  .  For  the  ordinary  applicant  for 
relief,"  stated  an  experienced  Poor  Law  Official,  "  the  Relieving  Officer 
is  outside  the  door,  but  for  the  'casual'  he  is  inside  the  door."§ 

"  The  hours  of  admission  yary  to  seme  extent.    Cxenerally  speaking,  a  Yagranfe 
is  not  admitted  before  4  p.m.  in  the  winter  or  6  p.m.  in  the  summer,  nor  after 
9  p.m.,  but  Vagrants  who  go  to  the  Workhouse  after  that  time  are  generally 
admitted,  as,  if  illness  occurred,  the  Master  might  be  held  responsible  for  his 
refusal  to  admit.    The  regulations  contained  in  the  Order  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  dated  December  ISih,  1882,  require  that  on  admission  the  Yagrani 
shall  be  searched,  and  in  almost  every  case  this  is  done,  though  not  always 
'  very  carefully.    If  any  money  is  found,  it  should,  in  strictness,  be  paid  to 
n     the  Treasurer  of  the  Union,  but  as  a  rule  a  Vagrant  is  allowed  to  keep  any 
small  sum  he  may  have  on  him.    Very  frequently  the  tramp  brings  in  broken 
food;  in  some  cases  this  is  returned  to  him  on  his  discharge,  and  in  others 
'-■     he  is  allowed  to  eat  it  in  the  Ward.    Pipes,  tobacco,  and  other  small  articles- 
9  ■    are  returned  to  the  Vagrant  on  his  discharge.  ...  In  most  of  the  more  recent 
Wards  the  sleeping  accommodation  consists  of  a  hammock  or  a  wire  bed  with  a 
mattress,  together  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  rugs  ;  the  ceils  arCj  as  a  rule. 

*  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Local  Grovernment  Board  for  Ireland,  1907;  Eepori  of 
the  Vice-Regal  Commiseion  on  Poor  Law  Eeform  in  Ireland,  1906.  Swarms  of 
such  Vagrants  oscillate  up  and  down  Ireland.  "  The  admissions  to  the  Probationary 
or  Vagrant  Ward  of  a  particular  Workhouse  for  the  night  are  far  more  numerous 
on  the  eve  or  on  the  night  of  general  popular  assemblages,  whether  cattle-fair,, 
market,  races,  or  athletic  spoits,  etc."    {Ihid.y  Vol.  I.,  p.  54.) 

t  Of  the  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Casual  Wards  about  9  per  cent,  are- 
women  and  2  per  cent,  children.  (Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on 
Vagrancy,  1906,  pp.  Ill,  113.)  But  there  is  evidence  that  this  does  not  represent 
the  actual  proportion  of  women  and  children  "  on  the  road."  Sometimes  the  man 
alone  goes  to  the  Casual  Ward,  the  woman  and  children  finding  accommodation  in  a 
common  lodging-house. 

X  The  experiment  has  repeatedly  been  tried,  as  was  recommended  by  the  Poor 
Law  Board's  Circular  of  1866,  of  practically  putting  the  matter  into  the  hands  of 
the  police,  by  appointing  them  Assistant  Relieving  Officers  for  this  purpose,  and 
making  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Casual  Ward  apply  to  the  Police  Station » 
(Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  48349  (Par.  17),  50713,50716.)  This,  whilst 
deterrent  to  the  respectable  man,  is  found  to  have  no  effect  on  the  professional 
tramp,  who  knows  that  he  has  committed  no  offence  against  the  criminal  law. 
The  bias  of  the  police  is,  in  fact,  in  favour  of  every  houseless  person  being  ensured 
lodging,  and  of  every  hungry  person  being  fed,  in  order  to  obviate  the  petty  theftft 
to  which  dire  necessity  leads. 

§  Report  of  Special  Committee  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  on  ihe 
Homeless  Poor  of  London,  1891,  p.  11,  and  Q.  897. 
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warmed  with  bot-water  pipes.  The  regulations  provide  that  there  shall  be  a  bell 
in  each  cell.  In  the  poorer  Unions,  where  the  separate  cell  system  has  not  been 
adopted,  Yagrants  sleep  in  associated  wards,  either  in  hammocks,  on  straw 
mattresses  or,  in  some  cases,  plank  beds.  The  Local  Government  Board  dis- 
courage plank  beds,  and  they  are  now  somewhat  rare.  Whether  they  are  a 
hardship  or  not  depends  upon  the  sufficiency  of  the  rugs  provided,  a  matter 
which  is  very  much  in  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent."* 

What,  however,  interests  the  ordinary  inmate  far  more  than  any  details 
of  accommodation,  are  the  conditions  imposed  oq  him  during  his  sojourn 
with  regard  to  detention,  labour  and  food.  In  these  respects  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  found  that  "  diversity  of  practice  in  the  different 
Unions  is  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  present  system."t  The 
Local  Government  Board  for  England  and  Wales  constantly  advises  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  to  detain  the  Vagrant  for  two  nights,  and  to  exact 
from  him  in  the  intervening  day  a  severe  task  of  work.  J  If  he  re-appears 
a,t  the  same  Casual  Ward  for  a  second  time  within  a  month,  he  should  be 
detained  for  four  nights ;  but  this  regulation  is,  outside  the  Metropolis, 
4seldom  enforced  : — 

"It  is,  of  course,  much  easier,"  as  the  Departmental  Committee  remark,  "for 
a  Workhouse  Master  or  the  Superintendent  of  a  Casual  Ward  to  allow  Yagrants 
to  discharge  themselves  on  the  morniag  after  admission  without  labour,  than  to 
'  idetain  them  and  insist  upon  their  doing  the  regulation  task  of  work;  and  the 
.'  .  discretion  which  is  left  to  the  officers  with  respect  to  the  discharge  of  certain 
classes  of  Yagrants  results  in  a  complete  variety  of  practice.*'§  .tj/  ix  jH  )i 

Even  in  the  Metropolis,  which  is, 

''Under  the  Order  of  1882,  considered  as  one  Union,  so  far  as  the  relief  of 
casual  paupers  is  concerned  .  .  .  there  is  no  real  uniformity  ...  some 
Guardians  do  not  detain,  some  give  one  task,  some  another,  and  some  practicall}^ 
none  at  all.  .  .  .  Each  Board  of  Guardians  has  a  different  opinion  upon  some 
point  or  another.  Some  Boards  of  Guardians  say  the  casuals  are  working-men 
honestly  looking  for  work,  and  there  is  no  doubt  they  are,  but  they  know  where 
they  are  going  to  get  it.  When  they  leave  they  know  to  what  Casual  Ward  they 
are  going,  and  whether  they  are  going  to  break  stones  or  pick  oakum.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  London  Yagrants  flock  to  Poplar,  Thavies  Inn,  and  the 


*  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Yagrancy,  1906,  Yol.  T  ,  pp.  27,  28*  '  = 

f/M.,  p.  27.  : 

X  "Where  the  regulations  are  carried  out  the  casual  pauper  is,  as  a  general  rule, 
detained  two  nights.  On  the  day  after  his  admission  he  has  to  do  a  task  of  work 
which  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  tasks  are 
extremely  diverse,  the  most  usual  being  stone-breaking,  wood-sawing,  wood-chopping, 
£int-pounding,  corn-grinding,  pumping  and  digging,  and  oakum -picking.  The  task 
is  supposed  to  represent  nine  hours'  work.  The  Local  Government  Board  have  made 
considerable  efforts  to  ensure  that  the  task  is  fair  to  the  Yagrant,  and  sufficiently 
hard  to  be  deterrent,  but  the  evidence  seems  to  show  that  they  have  not  been 
isuceessful  in  attaining  this  object.  The  object  of  the  task  was  in  the  first  instance 
not  only  to  deter  the  Yagrant,  but  to  obtain  some  return  from  him  for  the  cost  of  his 
food  and  lodging.  The  cost  of  the  Yagrant's  food  is  so  small,  probably  not  exceeding 
4d.  for  each  person  detained  for  two  nights,  that  in  many  cases  where  the  tramp  is  put 
to  a  useful  task  he  more  than  repays  the  cost.  The  inherent  difficulty  of  arranging 
tasks  fairly  is  that  most  of  the  work  is  necessarily,  to  some  extent,  skilled  labour. 
Eor  instance,  a  task  of  stone-breaking  or  oakum-picking  which  would  be  impossible 
for  the  beginner  is  mere  child's  play  to  the  sturdy  Yagrant  who  has  served  a  long 
apprenticeship  in  gaols  and  Workhouses."  {Ihid.,  p.  28.)  "  Sunday,  we  may 
observe,  is  a  blank  day  in  the  Casual  Wards.  The  occupants  are,  of  course,  given  no 
work  to  do ;  and  they  are  often  not  admitted  to  the  religious  service  in  the  adjacent 
Workhouse,  for  fear  of  their  introducing  some  infectious  disease.  Thus,  they  have 
to  remain  all  day  idle  in  their  quarters."    {Ihid.,  Yol  II.,  p.  23.)        -  '• 

§  Ihid.,  Yol.  I.,  pp.  32,  33.  *  " 
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other  Wards  wliere  detention  and  work  are  not  enforced,  or  where  only  a  light 
task  is  given."* 

'*  Where  a  Union  carries  out  the  regulations  as  to  detention  and  task  of  work^ 
there  is  always  a  redaction  in  the  number  of  admissions  to  their  Casual  Wards, 
but  the  evidence  before  us  shows  that  severity  of  discipline  in  one  Union  may 
merely  cause  the  Vagrants  to  frequent  other  Onions,  "f 

The  food  given  varies  almost  as  much  as  does  the  task  exacted,  and 
seems  to  have  no  relation  to  it  ;  in  fact,  the  Unions  which  exact  least- 
work  have  the  most  generous  dietary. 

"  On  the  evening  of  admission  the  Yagrant  receives  his  supper,  which,  under 
the  Order,  is  to  consist  of  8  ounces  of  bread,  or  6  ounces  of  bread  and  1  pint  of 
gruel  or  broth;  the  same  ration  is  provided  for  breakfast  and  supper  on  the  next 
day,  and  for  breakfast  on  the  morning  of  his  leaving  the  Wards.  His  mid-day 
meal  on  the  day  after  admission  consists  of  8  ounces  of  bread  and  ounces  of 
cheese,  or  6  ounces  of  bread  and  1  pint  of  soup.  ...  In  374  Unions,  he  gets; 
nothing  but  bread  for  breakfast  and  supper,  and  in  240  gruel  or  broth  is  given 
with  bread.  For  the  mid-day  meal,  474  Unions  give  only  bread  and  cheese ^ 
while  115  give  soup  or  broth.  The  regulations,  therefore,  do  not  secure 
uniformity  in  so  simple  a  matter  as  feeding  the  Vagrant,  and,  in  many  cases,  it 
appears  that  Gruardians  give  a  dietary  not  authorised  by  the  regulations.  Any 
improvement  in  the  diet  of  a  particular  Ward  invariably  attracts  tramps  at  once, 
and  the  habitu.als  well  know  where  to  go  for  the  best  meals."  J 

Our  own  investigations  fully  confirm  the  Eeport  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  in  respect  of  the  extraordinary  diversity  of  treatment  thus 
meted  out  by  the  Destitution  Authorities  to  the  "  houseless  poor "  and 
destitute  "  wayfarers." 

(i)  The  Casual's  Free  Hotel. 

We  have  visited  Casual  Wards  having  well-warmed  and  well-lit 
cubicles  furnished  with  comfortable  beds,  and  an  ample  supply  of  rugs, 
to  which  the  "  occasional  poor  "  are  ushered  after  a  really  hot  bath ;  and 
in  which  they  are  supplied  with  an  ample  meal  of  hot  broth  and  bread — 
accommodation  at  least  as  eligible  as  that  afforded  by  the  better  type  of 
common  lodging-house.  These  Casual  Wards  are  very  naturally  appre- 
ciated by  the  professional  tramp.  To  quote  the  words  of  a  frequent 
customer,  a  London  "  Sandwich  man,"  "  I  have  got  a  nice  hot  supper,  a 
nice  hot  bath,  a  nice  clean  bunk  to  sleep  in,  and  a  clean  shirt  to  put  on, 
and  when  I  come  in  here  I  know  what  I  bring  in,  and  I  know  what  I  am 
going  to  take  out."§    Accordingly,  as  we  are  told : — 

"  At  the  popular  London  Wards,  the  Vagrants  begin  to  assemble  quite  early 
in  the  day,  and  hang  about  until  the  Wards  are  open.  They  are  then  selected 
by  the  Superintendent  in  various  ways;  sometimes  he  takes  the  first  comer,, 
sometimes  he  takes,  say,  every  third  man.  Owing  to  complaints  by  the  neigh- 
bours, in  some  cases  the  Guardians  have  had  to  establish  a  waiting  shed  outsider 
the  Wards."  ||  .  .  .  "  The  Local  Government  Board  publish  annually  a  table^ 
in  which  is  set  out  the  number  of  refusals  to  admit  on  account  of  want  of  room 
at  the  various  Casual  Wards  in  London.    In  1904,  there  were  21,367  refusals. 

*  Ihid.y  p.  30.  In  the  Metropolis  there  *'  has  been,  since  1871,  a  staft*  of  visiting: 
officers,  appointed  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  These  officers  regularly  inspect 
the  Wards  and  identify  the  Vagrants  who  are  liable  to  detention.  There  wera 
17,801  identifications  in  1904,  and  16,060  cases  were  detained  for  four  nights.'*  In. 
all  the  rest  of  England  and  Wales  such  detentions  number  only  about  3,000  annually.. 
In  London,  "  some  Vagrants  are  detained  many  times  in  the  same  year.  Not  all  the. 
Vagrants  who  are  identified  are  detained,  for  the  Superintendent,  acting  under  the 
direction  or  influence  of  the  Guardians  or  on  his  own  discretion,  exercises  a  power 
of  discharge."  {Hid.) 

t /^lU,  p.  28. 

X  Ihid.,  pp.  28,  29. 

§  Hid.,  p.  31. 

II  Ihid.,  pp.  30,  31. 
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altogether,  and  two-thirds  of  these  were  in  five  Wards.  These  Wards  were 
Thavies  Inn  (City  of  London  Union),  which  is  an  association  Ward ;  Marjlebone^ 
which  Mr.  Simmons  describes  as  '  a  nice  easy  place,  only  a  little  oakum  to  pick 
you  pick  as  much  as  you  like ' ;  Poplar,  where  there  is  *  no  work  at  all ' ; 
Whitechapel,  where  there  is  an  association  Ward,  and  the  work  is  only  oakum- 
picking  ;  and  Hackney,  where  at  that  time  the  accommodation  was  obviously 
insufficient.  On  the  other  hand,  at  Chelsea  and  St.  Paucras,  where  the  detention 
and  task  are  rigidly  enforced,  there  have  been  no  refusals  from  want  of  accom- 
modation for  the  last  seven  years.  No  stronger  illustration,"  sums  up  the 
Departmental  Committee,  "  could  be  provided  of  the  encouragement,  to  tramps 
which  lax  administration  affords."  * 

But  these  official  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  refusals  are  illusory^ 
The  Superintendents  do  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  take  the  trouble  to  note- 
down  exactly  how  many  have  applied  in  vain. 

(ii.)  Tke  Casual's  Prison. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  the  picture,  which  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  observation  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Vagrancy. 
We  have  ourselves  visited  Casual  Wards  in  which  the  premises,  the 
sleeping  accommodation,  the  food  and  the  amount  of  work  exacted,  taken 
together,  constitute  a  treatment  more  penal  and  more  brutalising  than 
that  of  any  gaol  in  England.  We  do  not  here  refer  to  the  dark  and 
squalid  out- houses,  with  the  low  plank  shelving,  shared  by  all  the  men 
in  common,  as  the  only  bed — the  old-fashioned  Casual  Ward  of  the  little- 
Urban  District — which  is,  under  the  pressure  of  the  Inspectorate,  fast 
disappearing.!  W^hat  has  surprised  us  is  to  find  rising  up  in  the  great 
midland  and  northern  cities,  great  and  costly  cellular  prisons,  erected  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  as  the  only  provision  for 
the  destitute  wayfarer  and  houseless  poor.  Here  the  cells  are  dark  and 
cold;  the  bare  stone  floor,  with  one  rug,  is  the  only  sleeping  place. 
During  the  day  the  men  are  locked  in  solitary  pens  and  kept  for  nine 
hours  at  stone-pounding,  the  hardest  and  most  monotonous  toil  that  has 
been  devised.  The  Superintendents  of  these  Casual  Wards  pride  them^ 
selves  on  having  always  vacant  cells.  Every  man,  in  return  for  the 
shilling's  worth  of  food  and  establishment  charges,  is  detained  for  the 
full  period  of  about  thirty-six  hours ;  and  if  he  is  rash  enough  to  come 
twice  in  a  month,  he  is  detained  for  four  days  and  five  nights,  which  is. 
nearly  the  equivalent  of  what  the  prison  authorities  construe  as  a  sentence 
of  a  week's  imprisonment.  But  the  habitual  inmate  of  a  Casual  Ward 
prefers  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  to  the  severity  of  the  more  rigoroua 
Casual  Wards.  The  statistics  prove,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Departmental 
Committee,  "that  certain  men  deliberately  commit  offences  in  order  ta 
be  sent  to  prison.  To  many  of  these  men  prison  seems  to  afford  a 
desirable  change  to  the  Casual  Ward."  J  Armed  thus  with  the  weapon 
of  a  Casual  Ward  more  deterrent  than  a  gaol — coupled,  we  fear,  with 

*  Ihid.,  p.  30.  In  London,  '*the  present  Casual  Ward  accommodation  appears  to  be 
more  than  sufficient.  .  .  .  When  there  were  only  twenty -four  Wards,  the  refusals 
were  less  than  they  are  now."  It  is  said  that  no  case  is  known  "where  a  Vagrant 
who  has  been  refused  admission  to  the  Casual  Wards  has  been  obliged  to  sleep  out. 
They  either  make  their  way  to  another  Ward,  or  pay  for  a  lodging."    {Ihid..,  p.  31.) 

t  But  even  in  the  country,  the  Casual  Ward  is  sometimes  like  a  prison.  In  one 
Union  of  the  West  Country  our  Committee  found  that  '*the  Ya  grant  Wards  were- 
a  solid  block  of  buildings,  totally  enclosed  and  from  which  there  was  no  possibility 
of  escape.  Little  daylight  could  penetrate,  and  the  place  was,  to  all  intents,  a  prison 
on  a  small  scale.  Stone-breaking  was  provided  for  the  strong,  and  wood-chopping 
for  the  weaker."    (Reports  of  Yisits  by  Commissioners,  No.  54,  p.  108.) 

X  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Vagrancy,  1906,  Vol.  I.,  p.  31. 
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what  has  been  described  to  us  as  "  brutality  "  in  the  administration* — 
Boards  of  Guardians  achieve  the  most  amazing  reductions  in  the  number 
•of  casual  paupers — with  the  result  that  the  local  police  find  themselves 
confronted  with  an  equally  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of 
iinwarded  Vagrants. 

(iii.)  The  Unwarded  Vagrant. 
The  result  of  the  deterrent  administration  of  the  Casual  Ward  is  that 
the  Vagrants  remain  outside.  The  country  then  becomes  infested  with 
persons  "  sleeping  out,"  who  manage,  by  begging  and  other  devices,  to 
pick  up  a  living.  In  response  to  complaints,  the  local  police  become 
more  frequent  in  their  arrests  for  the  usual  offences  of  Vagrancy  ;  the 
magistrates,  if  they  consent  to  convict  at  all,  will  only  impose  short 
sentences  of  seven  and  fourteen  days'  imprisonment ;  and  the  prisons — 
much  more  comfortable  than  the  deterrent  Casual  Wards — become  filled 
with  Vagrants.  Between  1902  and  1905  there  was  an  increase  of  several 
thousands  in  the  number  of  persons  committed  to  prison  in  the  year  for 
these  offences : — - 

The  GoverncT  of  Grloucester  Prison  reports  that  of  1,184  prisoners  received 
on  conviction  during  the  year,  593,  or  one-half,  were  committed  for  Workhouse 
offences,  sleeping-out,  and  begging,  the  sentences  being  invariably  for  seven  or 
fourteen  days.     The  Governor  says  that  '  such  sentences  can  have  no  terrors 
for  confirmed  Vagrants.'    The  Chaplain  of  Northallerton  Prison  reports  that 
the  professional  tramp  is  the  most  hopeless  class  of  prisoner  met  with.  He 
looks  upon  His  Majesty's  prison  as  a  house  of  rest  and  refreshment,  and  uses 
it  freely  for  such  purposes,  deUberately  committing  offences  in  order  that  he 
may  be  sent  there.'     Prison  discipline  offers  no  terror  for  such  men.  Some 
other  method  must  be  devised  for  dealing  with  them,  or  they  will  be  an 
increasing  quantity."t 
The  police  and  the  Prison  Commissioners  then  complain  of  the  action 
of  the  Poor.  Law  Authorities  in  nullifying  the  intention  of  the  Legislature 
by  leaving  the  Vagrants  unwarded. 

A  typical  example  of  this  ostrich-like  attitude  of  the  Destitution 
-Authorities  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  houseless  poor "  is 
afforded  by  the  recent  controversy  between  the  Manchester  Town  Council 
«Lnd  the  Manchester  and  Chorlton  Boards  of  Guardians  with  regard  to 
sleeping  out. "J  These  Boards  of  Guardians  had  set  themselves  seriously 
to  cope  with  the  problem  of  "  vagrancy  "  on  the  lines  approved  by  the 
Xiocal  Government  Board.  They  combined  in  1897  to  open  a  gigantic 
Casual  Ward,  erected  at  an  expense  of  £41,000,§  on  the  newest  deterrent 
model,  to  accommodate,  at  a  pinch,  up  to  a  thousand  inmates.  The  use 
of  this  remarkable  prison -like  structure  brought  down  the  admissions  of 
■^'casual  paupers from  52,872  in  1896  to  23,684  in  1897  ;  and  great  were 
the  congratulations  of  the  Local  Government  Board  Inspectors.  But 
what  was  the  consequence  ?  The  first  reaction  was  the  opening,  by  a 
philanthropic  agency,  of  an  extensive  "  Free  Shelter,"  to  provide  for  the 
<jrowds  of  homeless  men  who  were  found  in  the  streets.  This  not  only 
completed  the  emptying  of  the  Casual  Ward,  but  also  depleted  the 

Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  84453-5. 

t  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Commissioner3  of  Prisons,  1904-5,  p.  13. 

X  For  this  remarkable  episode,  see  the  Eeport  to  the  Manchester  Town  Council  of 
its  Special  Committee  on  Sleeping-out,  September  30th,  1903;  the  Memorandum  of 
the  Chief  Constable,  in  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Yagrancy,  1906, 
Yol.;  IIL,  Appendix  No.  XXXII.;  and  the  evidence  before  that  Committee,  Qs. 
7758-8007  (in  Yol.  II.). 

§  No  less  than  £148  per  cell.  (Report  of  Departmental  Committee  on  Yagrancy,, 
1906,  Q.  9917.)  ' 
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common  lodging-houses.    Incidentally  it  also  attracted  fresh  hordes  of 
Vagrants  from  the  neighbouring  towns,  so  that  the  Shelter  became  over- 
crowded, and  even  the  Casual  Ward  began  again  to  be  resorted  to.  This 
result  led  to  such  an  expression  of  public  opinion  that  the  philanthropists 
closed  their  Shelter ;  and  tbe  "  strict  administrators  "  once  more  rejoiced 
at  the  "  suppression  of  vagrancy."    Presently,  however,  in  spite  of  the  ever 
open  door  of  the  Casual  Ward,  the  people  of  Manchester  found  literally^ 
hundreds  of  homeless  persons  "  sleeping  out "  in  the  brickfields  and  other 
sheltered  places,  causing  nuisance  and  damage  to  property.    In  1902  the; 
police  reported  "  that  there  was  a  larger  proportion  than  hitherto  of  men 
who,  they  had  reason  to  believe,  were  working  men  out  of  employment^ 
willing  and  anxious  to  work  if  they  could  obtain  employment/'*  At 
first  the  police  arrested  the  men  for  the  offence  of  "  sleeping  out."  But 
the  magistrates  as  often  as  not  dismissed  the  charge,  on  the  ground  "  that 
their  position  as  sleepers  out  was  due  to  circumstances  over  which  they 
had  no  control,  and  for  which  they  were  not  responsible."    The  Chief 
Constable  then  inquired  of  other  large  towns,  and  found  that  the  number 
of  "sleepers  out"  was  proportionately  far  less  than  in  Manchester.  The: 
Manchester  Town  Councillors  thereupon  set  themselves  to  find  what  was: 
wrong  in  their  town.    They  went  late  one  night  to  the  Casual  Ward  at 
Tame  Street,  which  they  found  only  one-third  full.    They  then  sought  a. 
conference  with  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Manchester  and  Chorltoi^ 
Boards  of  Guardians  to  discuss  the  problem.    What  the  Town  Councillors 
and  the  Chief  Constable  urged  was  that,  while   there  were  several 
hundreds  of  men  nightly  "  sleeping  out "  in  Manchester,  the  Casual  Ward 
could  not  be  said  to  be  fulfilling  its  function  ;  and  they  urged  the  relaxation 
of  the  rules  which  had  made  it  so  deterrent.    "  We  want,"  they  said, 
"  to  do  away  with  a  serious  evil — a  great  danger  to  the  public  health  ... 
damage  to  people's  property.    ...    These  men,  living  and  sleeping  here 
under  such  insanitar}^  conditions  ....  move  about  .  .  ,  carrying  con- 
tamination round  about  wherever  they  go.    .  .  .    Such  a  thing  ought 
not  to  be."    The  question  as  it  seemed  to  these  Town  Councillors  waa 
how  to  get  the  vagrants  warded,  not  how  to  keep  them  out  of  ihe- 
Casual  Ward.f    The  Guardians,  on  the  other  hand,  held  that  they  had 
no  sort  of  responsibility  for  the  men  who  did  not  apply  to  them ;  and 
that  it  was  positively  their  duty  to  deter  people  from  applying  for  a, 
night's  lodging.    "  It  is  not  for  us,"  they  said,    to  go  to  the  brickfields, 
and  invite  them  to  come  here.    .  .  .    We  endeavour  here  to  show  them 
that  work  must  be  done.    ...    If  they  go  to  the  brickfields  there 
is  nothing  to  improve  them  in  any  wa}^    Here  we  do  endeavour  to 
improve  them."    To  this  it  was  replied  that  the  men  simply  would 
not  come.     The  Chief  Constable  insisted  that  "  the  question  is  how  ta 
house  these  persons  ?    Where  should  these  300  men  go  to  sleep  ?  What 
can  you  do  to  get  the  300  in  here,  that  is  really  the  point  ?  "    To  this, 
however,  the  Guardians  were  obdurate,  and  whilst  promising  to  consider 
again  the  rules  of  the  Casual  Ward,  refused  to  entertain  the  idea  that 
they  had  any  responsibility  for  the  homeless.    We  find,  however,  that- 
after  the  complaint  of  the  Town  Council  there  was  some  relaxation  of 
the  conditions;  houseless  men  were  taken  in  at  any  hour  of  the  night; 
and  the  number  of  admissions  to  the  Casual  Ward  steadily  rose  from 


*  Memorgundura  of  Chief  Constable  of  Manchester  in  Appendix  N"o.  XXXII.  of 
Yol.  III.  of  Report  of  Departmental  Committee  on  Yagrancy,  1906. 

t  I6i(i.,  Yol.II.,  Q.  7992.  -  U  ^iu,  h>  ;s 
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tinder  one  hundred  per  night  in  1903  to  nearly  two  hundred  per  night  in 
1907 — the  latter  figure  being  actually  greater  than  the  admissions  of 
1896,  which  led  to  the  erection  of  the  Tame  Street  building.  Thus, 
after  a  ten  years'  cycle,  and  the  expenditure  of  nearly  £50,000,  Man- 
chester has  as  many  casual  paupers  as  before.*  Meanwhile,  as  if  to 
show  how  completely  the  existing  arrangements  fail  to  cope  with  the 
problem,  the  Manchester  Justices  have  again  had  to  complain  of  the 
number  of  men  "  sleeping  out "  in  the  brickcrofts ;  and  have  actually 
urged  the  Guardians  to  open  another  C^asual  Ward,  to  serve  as  a  Free 
Shelter  in  a  more  convenient  neighbourhood  than  Tame  Street,  in  order 
that  these  Vagrants  may  be  warded.t 

What  has  happened  at  Manchester  is  but  typical  of  the  history  of  the 
last  three  quarters  of  a  century,  in  regard  to  the  provision  made  by  the 
Destitution  Authority  for  the  wayfarer  and  the  houseless  poor.  The 
student  of  the  re(iords,  both  of  the  Central  Authority  and  of  the  Boards 
of  Guardians,  finds  a  perpetual  oscillation  of  policy.  The  number  of 
so-called  "  Vagrants "  rises.  Presently  an  official  inquiry  is  held,  a  new 
Circular  is  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  up  and  down  the 
country  Local  Authorities  make  their  Casual  Wards  more  deterrent, 
more  repulsive  and  more  brutalising.  The  number  of  applicants  for 
admission  falls  off,  and  great  are  the  mutual  congratulations.  A  year  or 
two  later  it  is  discovered  that  men  are  "  sleeping  out,"  philanthropists 
are  driven  to  make  other  provision,  the  police  complain  of  the  nuisance 
of  the  "unwarded  Vagrant,"  the  Guardians  themselves  shrink  back  in 
compunction  at  the  more  than  prison-like  severity  that  they  are  inflicting ; 
and  the  conditions  of  the  Casual  Ward  become  less  deterrent.  Then  the 
number  of  applicants  for  admission  again  rises  ;  and — this  being  quite 
■erroneously  regarded  as  an  increase  in  "  vagrancy " — the  same  old 
remedies  are  once  more  re-discovered  and  the  see-saw  begins  again. 
Half  a  dozen  times,  at  least,  in  the  past  three  quarters  of  a  century,  this 
oscillation  is  to  be  traced, :|:  different  Unions  standing  at  any  one  time 
at  different  points  in  the  see-saw.  Finally,  the  Departmental  Committee 
of  1904-1906,  finding  the  existing  administration,  alike  in  its  severity 
a-nd  in  its  laxness,  a  complete  failure, §  felt  compelled  to  recommend  the 
withdrawal  of  the  whole  class  of  Vagrants  from  the  Destitution 
Authorities — Authorities  who,  as  they  sagely  remark,  are  only  interested 
in  the  Vagrant  when  he  resorts,  in  a  destitute  condition,  to  the  Casual 
Ward — and  the  transference  of  the  class  to  the  Police  Authorities — 
Authorities  interested  in  "  Vagrancy  as  a  Whole,"  and  having  in  their 


*  Tbe  numbers  admitted  to  the  Casual  Ward  at  Tame  Street  rose,  in  the  winter 
of  1907-8,  to  more  than  200  a  night. 

t  MS.  Minutes,  Manchester  Oity  Justices  Annual  Meeting,  January,  1907  ;  Ibid., 
Joint  Committee  of  Manchester  and  Chorlton  Boards  of  Guardians,  January  11th, 
1907. 

X  Eeport  ...  on  the  Policy  of  the  Central  Authority  from  1834  to  1907, 
pp.  18-19,  48-61,85-86. 

§  *'It  is  clear  to  us  that  the  present  system  neither  repels  nor  reforms  the 
Vagrant.  It  is  agreed  that  the  essential  condition  of  success  is  uniformity  of 
^administration,  but  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  to  the  effect  that  this  object  is  not 
xittained.  In  most  cases  the  Orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board  are  evaded,  and 
"in  many  absolutely  disregarded.  Mr.  Curtis,  Clerk  to  the  King's  Norton  Guardians, 
«ays:  'In  my  judgment  the  present  measures  have  totally  failed  to  achieve  their 
cobject.  .  .  .  My  experience  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  in  a  number  of  Unions  the 
administration  of  the  Casual  Poor  Acts  and  Eegulations  is  practically  a  dead  letter.'  " 
(Eeport  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Vagrancy,  1906,  Vol.  I.,  p.  32.) 
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daily  "patrolling  of  the  roads"  the  means  of  watching  the  "general 
movements  of  Vagrants  "  in  all  the  phases  of  their  tramping  life.* 

(iv.)  Who  are  the  "  Casuals  "  ? 

The  recommendation  made  by  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Vagrancy 
appeals  to  us,  as  coinciding  with  the  scheme  of  "breaking  up  the  Poor 
Law/'  and  distributing  its  several  services  among  the  committees  of 
the  County  and  County  Borough  Councils,  to  which  our  consideration 
of  the  other  sections  of  the  pauper  army  has  led  us.  It  would,  indeed^ 
give  symmetry  and  completeness  to  our  scheme  of  Keform  to  bring  in  the 
Watch  Committee  of  the  Town.  Council  and  the  Standing  Joint  Committee 
of  the  County  Council  as  the  Authorities  for  dealing  with  Able-bodied 
Destitution,  just  as  the  Education  Committee  will  deal  with  children  who 
are  destitute,  the  Health  Committee  with  the  sick,  and  the  Asylums 
Committee,  under  its  extended  reference,  with  all  the  Mentally  Defective. 
But  further  consideration  compels  us  to  reject  the  proposal  of  the 
Departmental  Committee. 

We  have,  first  of  all,  the  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
men  who  resort  to  the  Casual  '^A'^ard  are  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
"  tramps  "  or  wayfarers  at  all,  but  practically  permanent  denizens  of  their 
particular  locality.  There  is,  in  this  respect,  a  marked  difference  between 
the  Casual  Wards  of  such  great  urban  aggregations  as  the  Metropolis,  the 
Manchester  District,  Birmingham  and  the  *'  Black  Country,"  and  the 
West  Riding,  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  the  rural  or  small  Town 
Union  on  the  other.  In  the  Casual  Wards  of  the  great  urban  centres  the 
bulk  of  the  men  do  not  even  profess  to  be  on  their  way  to  any  place 
whatsoever.  They  are  in  no  sense  "  tramps  "  or  wayfarers.  They  remain 
for  the  most  part,  in  or  about  their  own  great  aggregation,  oscillating* 
from  one  Casual  Ward  to  another,  within  or  not  far  distant  from  their 
own  town ;  and  alternating  their  patronage  of  these  "  King's  Mansions 
by  occasionally  sleeping  out,"  taking  advantage  of  any  philanthropic  or 
religious  "  Shelters  "  that  exist,  or  resorting  to  a  common  lodging-house 
when  they  have  a  few  pence  to  spare  for  a  bed.f  In  fact,  to  use  the 
descriptive  phrase  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of  1834 — 1847,  they 
are,  in  these  great  cities,  simply  the  "  houseless  poor."I 

*  Ibid,,  p.  37. 

t  With  regard  to  the  Metropolis,  which  inchides  at  least  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
aggregate,  the  evidence  is  overwhelming.  *'  The  London  vagrant  is  in  most  cases  a 
loafer  who  simply  migrates  from  one  Ward  to  another.  He  is  in  Whitechapel  to-night, 
and  in  St.  George's-in-the-East  to-morrow  night,  and  he  will  go  across  to  Kensington 
the  next  night,  but  he  does  not  leave  London.  If  he  gets  a  copper  or  two  in  his 
pocket  he  may  go  to  the  Salvation  Army  for  preference  j  he  may  ring  the  changes 
he  has  a  happy-go-lucky  sort  of  life."  {Ibid.,  Q.  9381.)  "  They  have,"  says  another 
witness,  "  their  time  for  excarsions,  when  they  go  either  to  the  sea-side,  or  hop- 
picking  or  fniit-picking,  and  so  on,  but  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  they  are  in  London,  and  they  circulate  round  about  the  Casual  Wards.  ^ 
(liii.,  Q.  10464.)  '*  If  a  tramp  likes  the  ward  he  is  there  again  within  the  months 
perhaps  in  a  fortnight."  (Ihid.,  Q.  3389.)  **I  will  guarantee  to  say,  if  you  were  to 
post  up  a  notice  in  any  Casual  Ward  you  like  to-day — this  is  Thursday — that  the 
Casual  Wards  would  be  closed  on  Saturday,  there  would  not  be  an  applicant  for 
admissiou  on  that  day ;  it  circulates  like  electricity  almost ;  you  may  hardly  believe 
it  possible."  {Ihid.,  Q,  3348.)  "  The  way-ticket  system,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  of 
no  use  at  all  in  London."    {Ibid.  Q,,  9832.) 

i  In  1901,  the  Clerk  drew  the  attention  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Manchester 
and  Ohorlton  Boards  of  Guardians  to  the  fact  that  during  the  year  over  4,000  persons 
had  been  admitted  into  the  Casual  Wards  who  were  not  vagrants.  The  Master  was 
ordered  to  refer  to  the  Workhouse  applicants  who  had  slept  the  preceding  night 
within  the  area  of  the  two  Unions,  but  nevertheless  to  use  his  discretion,  and  not 
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Whatever  argument  may  be  derived  from  the  opportunities  that 
the  Police  Authorities  possess,  in  their  constant  patrolling  of  the  roads, 
for  keeping  the  wayfarers  under  observation  clearly  does  not  apply  to  the 
inmates  of  the  Casual  Wards  of  the  great  urban  centres  who,  whatever 
they  are,  for  the  most  part  are  not  wayfarers  at  all.  Moreover,  it  is  clear 
from  the  evidence  that  the  vast  majority  of  these  men  are  habitual, 
we  may  even  say  professional,  '^casuals,"  who  live  permanently,  and 
^ilmost  entirely,  on  this  and  other  forms  of  public  assistance,  or  private 
charity.  With  regard  to  as  many  as  98  per  cent,  of  them  in  London,  it 
can  be  said  that  "  year  after  year  they  are  there,  and  there  they  stick. 
They  are  casuals,  and  casuals  they  will  remain  till  they  go  into  tlie 
infirmary  and  die.  ii^'ib -jr  i  They  are  not  working  men.  If  you  give 
them  a  job  for  a  day  or  two  days  perhaps,  they  might  do  that,  but 
you  must  not  expect  them  to  work  longer ;  they  do  not  like  working 
longer  than  a  day  or  two.  ...  A  lot  of  them  are  young  fellows. 
If  you  could  get  hold  of  them  when  first  they  come  into  tlie  casual  ward 
and  get  them  away,  something  might  be  done."*  As  it  is,  they  are 
"  the  despair  of  Poor  Law  admini.strators."t  But  this  is  not  on  account 
of  their  disorderliness ;  it  is  not  because  they  refuse  to  do  the  task  or 
conform  to  the  discipline  of  the  establishment.  It  is  not  for  these  men 
that  the  aid  of  the  Police  and  the  Magistrate  is  invoked.  Professional 
Vagrants,  whether  they  are  of  the  stationary  or  of  the  mobile  type, 
give,"  we  learn,  ^'  no  trouble  whatever.  Accustomed  as  they  are  to  the 
Casual  Ward  they  know  the  routine  and  the  amount  of  work  that  can 
be  demanded  from  them  ....  They  are  able  to  crack  the  stones  allotted, 
very  rarely  breaking  a  hammer-stick.^J    All  they  do  is  to  come  again  ! 

Very  different  is  the  state  of  things  in  the  Casual  Ward  of  the  rural 
Union  or  small  town.  Here  practically  all  the  inmates  are — whatever 
maybe  their  characters  or  their  motives — really  travellers  on  the  move, 

refuse  urgeut  cases,  old  people  or  women  with  children,  late  at  night.  (MS.  Minutes 
Joint  Committee,  October  11th,  1901.)  We  ascertained  that  the  bulk  of  the  inmates 
of  the  Casual  Ward  to-day  are  believed  to  have  resided  in  or  about  Manchester  for 
years.  So  in  the  "  Black  Country,"  At  Birmingham,  a  Guy,rdian  declared  in  1893 
that  nearly  one -third  of  the  inmates  of  the  Casual  Ward  belonged  to  Birmingham 
itself.  {Birmingham  Daily  Post,  March  1st,  1899.)  This  was  found  on  inquiry  to  be 
true.  {Ibid.,  Jlsovember  7th,  1901.)  The  Central  Authority  thought  it  necessary  to 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  "  the  Casual  Wards  are  not  for  the  settled  poor  of  the 
parish."  (Local  Government  Board  to  Birmingham  Board  of  Guardians,  February 
26th,  1902.)  The  Aston  Board  of  Guardians  found  the  same  state  of  things.  '*  Eesi- 
<dentB  within  the  Union  make  use  of  the  Wards."  {BirmingJiam  Daily  Dost^  November 
27th,  1906.)  "  The  very  high  totals  were  found  to  contain  a  number  of  men  who  had 
legally  no  business  to  be  there  receiving  casual  relief,  being  settled  poor  of  that  area, 
^and  attention  was  drawn  to  that  point."  (Thirty-first  Annual  Beport  of  the  Local 
•Government  Board,  1901-2,  p.  72 ;  Mr.  Steven's  Eeport.) 

*  Eeport  of  Departmental  Committee  on  Yagrancy,  1906,  Qs.  3281,  3347,  3368-9. 

t  Ibid.,  Q.  10466.  The  fallacy  of  treating  the  inmates  of  the  Metropolitan  Casual 
Wards  as  Vagrants  or  wayfarers  is  strongly  brought  out.  *'  The  frequenter  of  the 
London  Casual  Wards  seems  to  be  a  class  by  himself.  He  has  a  higher  standard  of 
comfort  than  the  country  Vagrant,  and  looks  down  on  the  man  who  frequents  Shelters. 
Attracted,  perhaps,  by  the  comparative  comfort  and  cleanliness  of  the  Wards,  he 
apparently  seldom  or  never  sleeps  out,  or  goes  to  a  Shelter.  Once  in  London  he  finds 
it  so  comfortable  that  he  remains  there,  except,  perhaps,  for  an  occasional  expedition 
into  the  country  for  hop-picking.  If  he  is  not  in  a  Casual  Ward  he  is  in  prison,  and 
detention  which  acts  as  a  strong  deterrent  in  the  country  appears  to  be  ineffective 
in  London,  even  where  the  detention  is  extended  to  four  nights.  The  reason  for  this 
may  be  that  the  Wards  are  better  in  London  that  in  the  country,  and  that  the  Vagrant 
in  the  country  generally  has  some  objective,  but  in  London  he  simply  goes  round  and 
round  from  Ward  to  Ward.  A  list  was  given  to  us  of  950  habitual  tramps  who 
practically  live  in  the  Casual  Wards."    {Ibid.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  32.) 

X  Report  of  Workhouse  Master  to  the  Plympton  Board  of  Guardians,  for  1905. 
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wayfarers  from  place  to  place.  Opinions  differ  as  to  what  proportion 
of  them  are  LaHtual  or  professional  "  casuals,"  living  on  this  form  of 
public  assistance  and  moving  merely  from  one  Casual  Ward  to  another. 
It  is,  however,  clear  that,  in  marked  contrast  with  the  inmates  of  the 
London  Wards,  a  very  large  proportion  of  them — one  Workhouse  Master 
said  as  many  as  two-thirds— are  really  labouring  men,  moving  from 
job  to  job,  or  genuinely  in  search  of  work.  That  the  majority  are  hot 
habitual  or  professional  tramps  is  shown  by  the  careful  statistical  estimates; 
framed  by  the  Departmental  Committee.*  In  their  opinion  the  total 
number  of  Vagrants  throughout  Great  Britain  rises,  in  the  winters  of  the 
worst  years  of  trade  depression,  to  as  many  as  seventy  or  eighty  thousand. 
In  years  of  brisk  trade,  in  summer,  the  total  probably  falls  to  thirty^ 
or  forty  thousand.  The  Committee  put  the  total  number  of  the  permanent 
tramp  class  (including  those  of  London  and  the  other  great  towns)  afe 
about  twenty  to  thirty  thousand,  the  bulk  of  them  oscillating  in  and 
closely  around  their  several  urban  centres.  Thus,  quite  apart  from 
the  habitual  or  professional,  there  are  officially  estimated  to  be,  at  all 
times,  from  ten  to  fifty  thousand  persons  more  or  less  resorting  to  the 
Casual  Wards,  who,  whatever  their  moral  or  industrial  characters,  are  nofc 
permanent  tramps.  Hence  we  may  infer  that,  in  good  times,  nearly 
one-third,  and  in  bad  times  as  many  as  two-thirds  of  all  the  Vagrants  on 
the  road  are,  at  any  rate,  not  professionals.  And  the  proportion  in 
the  rural  Unions  lying  on  the  great  routes  must  be  even  greater.  We 
have,  therefore,  been  much  interested  in  the  careful  descriptive  records  of 
all  his  casuals"  during  the  three  years  1905-1907,  kept  by  the  Master 
of  one  rural  Workhouse  on  the  route  between  Plymouth  and  London. 
We  append  some  of  the  statistics  from  these  records. f    The  Master  is; 

*  Beport  of  Departmental  Committee  on  Vagrancy,  1906,  Vol.  I.,  p.  22. 


^  Occupations  of  Casuals  in  the  Ward  of  a  Rural  Union. 


1905. 

1906. 

1907, 

552 

772 

618 

General  Labourers 

404 

485 

489 

62 

56 

61 

42 

6 

37 

38 

42 

4S 

37 

40 

60 

34 

28 

48 

24 

20 

23 

24 

36 

FiremeB     -       -       -  - 

15 

21 

31 

13 

16 

11 

12 

12 

8 

12 

4 

13 

13 

Clerks       -       -      -       -  ■ 

11 

8 

38 

Ironmoulders 

11 

5 

16 

9 

13 

Other  occupations 

142 

57 

69 

Professional  tramps  - 

70 

25 

66 

Total      -      -  - 

- 

1,512 

1,610 

1,673 

Of  thesCj  there  had  served  in  the 

Army 

343 

396 

462 

»»            »  *> 

Navy 

54 

46 

75 

[Conl.  on  p.  508. 
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convinced  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  men  had  not  been  there 
previously ;  that  one-third  of  them  were  "  navvies,"  and  about  two  per 
cent,  seamen,  merely  passing  from  job  to  job,  and  using  the  Casual  Ward 
in  their  accustomed  fashion  as  a  gratuitous  wayside  inn ;  that  the  bulk  of 
the  men  were  mechanics  and  labourers  wandering  somewhat  aimlessly 
about  in  search  of  work,  owing  to  "  depression  of  trade " ;  that  the 
painters  were,  as  usual,  without  employment  in  the  winter,  very  few 
indeed,  of  thera  appearing  in  the  summer ;  and  that,  although  one-third  of 
the  total  were  admitted  more  than  once  within  the  year,  those  known 
to  him  to  be  "  professional "  or  ^'  habitual "  tramps  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  5  per  cent.*  Whether  or  not  the  Police  have  facilities,  in  patrolling 
the  roads,  for  keeping  under  observation  that  section  of  the  professional 
Vagrants  who  go  from  town  to  town,  we  fail  to  see  the  superiority  of  the 
Watch  Committee  and  the  Chief  Constable,  over  the  Board  of  Guardians 
and  the  Labour  Master,  for  the  essential  business  of  assisting  those 
men  who  are  really  looking  for  work  (who  clearly  are  thosewh:)m 
we  ought  to  keep  in  view)  to  find  permanent  situations. 
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Ages  of  Casuals 

IN  1907. 

Males. 

Females. 

72 

4 

„     24  „  40  

725 

30 

„     40  „  55-  

461 

26 

„      55   ,.  65   

427 

20 

Over  65  

188 

13 

The  age  distribution  in  the  two  previous  years  is  very  similar. 

Recurrbnts  in 

1907. 

Men. 

Women. 

Number  admitted  once  during  the  year    -       -  • 

1,409 

77 

„           „       twice     „           „      -       -  . 

201 

12 

„           „       3  times  „           „      -       -  - 

30 

2 

if                if          ^      ff       ft                if         '          ~  ~ 

12 

1 

fi              a         ^      ff       >i               >»        -         ~  " 

8 

M           „       6     „      „            >,      -       -  - 

6 

if            »       8     „      J,            >>      -       -  - 

4 

tf            »       9           ,,            »»      "       "  " 

2 

1 

ti           fi      12     ,i     ft            »      "       *  " 

1 

1,673 

93 

*  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  number  of  grooms  nearly  doubled  within 
three  years,  owing  (as  many  of  them  declared)  to  their  employers  having  taken  to 
motor-cars.  We  may  cite,  in  general  confirmation,  another  table  of  occupations  of 
casuals  on  a  high  road  :  — 

'*  Occupations  as  stated  by  themselves 

(i.)  Of  men  admitted  to  Hitchin  Workhouse  Casual  Wards  during  twelve 
months  ended  on  September  29th,  1906. 

(ii.)  Of  men  admitted  to  Brixworth  Workhouse  Casual  Wards  during 
twelve  months  ended  on  March  25th,  1906  ;  and 

(iii.)  Of  men  and  women  admitted  to  Casual  Wards  at  St.  Albans,  Hatfield, 
Hertford,  Hitchin,  Watford  and  Welwyn  during  week  ended  on  September 
29th,  1906,  and  at  Royston  during  last  three  days  of  that  week. 

[Cow^,  on  p.  509. 
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(v)  The  Dilemma  of  the  Casual  Ward, 

The  administrators  of  the  Casual  Ward,  whether  they  be  Poor  Law  or 
Police  Authorities,  will,  in  fact,  like  the  administrators  of  the  Able-bodied 
Test  Workhouses,  find  themselves  perpetually  oa  the  horns  of  a  dilemma. 
If,  in  their  Casual  Wards,  they  offer  anything  like  decent  accommodation, 
even  if  this  is  distinctly  less  eligible  than  the  lodging  and  supper  of  the 
lowest  grade  of  independent  labourers  who  are  in  employment,  they  will 
find  their  Casual  Wards,  however  numerous  and  gigantic  these  are  made, 
overcrowded,  not  merely,  or  even  mainly,  by  the  habitual  Vagrants,  but 
by  the  limitless  mass  of  Unemployed  or  Under-employed,  including  the 
semi-able-bodied,  and  the  Unemployables  of  all  kinds.  This  mass,  always 
large,  contracts  in  times  of  prosperity,  and  swells  portentously  in  bad 
years,  without  seeming — to  the  Superintendent  who  watches  it  stream 
through  his  Casual  Ward — to  differ  in  composition,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  tlie  proportion  of  habituals  varies  from  33  to  as  much  as  70  per  cent. 
If,  in  order  to  reduce  this  casual  pauperism,  the  offer  of  the  night's 
lodging  is  accompanied  by  penal  conditions,  the  professional  Vagrant 
stays  away,  and  leaves  the  penal  discipline  to  harden  and  brutalise  the 
respectable  man  in  search  of  work.f 

(vi)  The  need  for  more  Prolonged  and  more  Specialised  Treatment. 

It  does  not,  we  think,  need  more  than  the  two  or  three  centuries  of 
recorded  experiences  to  prove  that  no  alteration  in  the  way  that  we 
treat  the  Vagrant — so  long  as  we  persist  in  confining  our  treatment  of 
him  to  his  periods  of  vagrancy — will  cause  him  to  cease  out  of  the 
land.  As  the  Departmental  Committee  aptly  indicates,  the  cause  of  the 
failure  has  been  that  the  Authorities  have  hitherto  only  been  interested  in 
the  Vagrant  at  those  moments  in  his  life  when  he  applies  for  admission 
to  the  Casual  Ward.  It  is,  indeed,  the  inherent  defect  of  the  Destitution 
Authority  that  it  is  absolutely  precluded  from  any  cognisance  of  the  men 


*  Continued  from  page  508. 


Hitchin  (12  months). 

BrixT^  orth  (12  months). 

7  Wards  (one  week). 

Labourers  - 

3,830 

Labourers  -       -  - 

222 

Labourers 

492 

Painters 

226 

Painters    -       -  - 

14 

Painters  - 

25 

Grooms      _       -  . 

157 

Shoemakers 

13 

Grooms  and  stablemen 

24 

Bricklayers 

144 

Grooms    -       .  - 

12 

Bricklayers 

17 

Sho«mak«rs 

133 

Bricklayers 

12 

Fitters  ... 

14 

Fitters,    riveters  and 

Shoemakers 

14 

boilermakers  - 

123 

Fitters 

9 

Printers    and  com- 

Tailors 

108 

Carpenters 

9 

positors  -       .  - 

14 

Carpenters  and  Joiners 

106 

Tailors  - 

5 

Tailors 

13 

Others        -       -  ^ 

1,815 

Others      -      -  - 

96 

Others      -       -  _ 

214 

Total 

6,642 

Total 

392 

Total 

827 

(Thirty-sixth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1906-7,  pp.  292-3, 

Mr.  Court's  Eeport.) 

t  "  Even  if  the  Casual  Wards  cannot  be  expected  to  improve  morally,  physically, 
or  financially  those  who  resort  to  them,  the  effect  should  not  he  to  drive  such  persons 
further  down,  and  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  find  employment  afterwards. 
It  is  probable  that  the  moral  effect  of  associated  Casual  Wards  is  no  worse  than  that 
of  the  common  lodging-houses,  but  the  effect  of  a  few  days  of  stone -breaking  on  boots 
and  clothes  is  certainly  disastrous  in  many  cases.  For  this  reason,  among  others, 
I  consider  stone-pounding  or  oakum-picking  a  decidedly  superior  task  to  stone- 
breaking,  though  none  of  these  are  ideal  occupations."  (Thirty -fourth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1904-6,  Appendix  B.,  p.'lSS;  Mr.  E.  D. 
Court's  Report.) 
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before  they  become  tlestitute,  or  after  ihey  cease  to  be  destitute.  The 
Police  Authority  in  charge  of  the  Casual  Ward  would  be  in  no  better  case. 
What  is  necessary,  it  seems  clear  to  us,  is  that,  if  a  man  is  found  wandering 
and  houseless,  either  about  our  great  cities  or  on  the  high  road,  something 
more  is  required  in  the  interests  of  the  community  than  the  mere  relief  of 
his  momentary  necessities,  with  or  without  punishment.  What  is  required 
is  to  take  hold  of  a  larger  section*  of  that  man's  life,  in  order  to  find  out 
the  cause  and  character  of  his  distress,  and  to  bring  him  under  influences 
which  may  set  him  on  his  feet.  In  many  cases — on  the  statistics  we  make 
bold  to  say  from  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  the  cases,  according  as  we  draw 
the  net  in  years  of  good  trade  or  years  of  depression — what  is  needed  is 
the  opportunity  of  regular  employment  in  a  situation  of  some  stability ; 
and  it  must  be  the  business  of  some  Public  Authority  to  see,  in  the  manner 
that  we  shall  presently  indicate,  that  this  is  not  lacking  to  any  able-bodied 
man.  This,  however,  is  clearly  not  work  for  either  the  Destitution 
Authority  or  the  Police  Authority.  Where  the  destitute  houseless  man 
turns  out  to  be  a  professional  tramp,  or  an  habitual  loafer  or  wastrel,  as 
he  apparently  is  in  between  one-third  and  two-thirds  of  the  cases,  there 
must  be  a  proper  machinery  for  his  trial  for  the  offence  of  taking  to  this 
state  of  life,  and  for  his  judicial  commitment,  not  to  prison  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  but  to  a  Reformatory  Colony  for  a  term  of  compulsory  detention. 
This  Reformatory  Colony — which  would,  we  presume,  serve  the  whole 
kingdom — cannot,  certainly,  be  placed  under  the  administration  of  any  of 
the  Destitution  Authorities.  Nor  can  we  see  that  the  Watch  Committees 
of  the  Boroughs,  or  the  Standing  Joint  Committees  of  the  Counties  of 
England  and  Wales — which  have,  at  present,  no  institutions  to  manage 
more  complicated  than  the  "  lock-up  " — are  likely  to  be  any  more  com- 
petent to  administer  a  national  Reformatory  Colony  than  the  Boards  of 
Guardians.  What  is  clear  is  that,  when  we  have  an  Employment  Autho- 
rity, charged  with  ascertaining  exactly  what  situations  are  vacant,  and  a 
national  Reformatory  Colony  to  which  can  be  judicially  committed  the 
wastrels  and  "  won't- works,"  there  will  be  no  place  for  what  we  now  call 
the  Casual  Ward.  Of  all  the  ways  of  dealing  with  the  Vagrants  or 
"houseless  poor,''  the  stationary  or  the  mobile  alike,  the  genuinely  unem- 
ployed workmen  or  the  "  professionals,"  the  very  worst  is,  whether  under 
brutalising  conditions  or  under  demoralising  laxness,  to  relieve  them  and 
let  them  go. 


(f)  The  Able-bodied  in  the  Scottish  Poorhouses. 

Under  the  law  of  Scotland,  dating  from  at  least  1579,  as  definitely^ 
interpreted  in  1864  by  the  final  Court  of  Appeal,  it  is  absolutely  illegal 
tor  the  Destitution  Authority  to  give  relief  in  any  form  to  the  able- 
bodied,  or  even  to  admit  them  to  the  Poorhouse.j    This  prohibition 

*  '*If,*'  says  Mr.  Lockwood,  *'it  were  a  condition  of  his  relief  that  he  submit,, 
not  to  punishment,  but  to,  say,  a  week's  discipline  and  work,  opportunities  for 
inquiry,  help  and  improvement  would  he  afforded  which  are  obviously  impossible  under 
the  present  system,  which  is  essentially  casual  in  its  working  and  application.''  (Report 
of  Departmental  Committee  on  Vagrancy,  1906,  Q.  10466.)  This  does  not  mean 
stone-breaking  in  a  prison  cell.  "  To  put  a  man  behind  a  grating  and  say  to  him 
that  he  has  to  break  so  many  stones  and  throw  them  through  that  grating  is  to  make 
him  feel  that  work  is  a  hateful  thing."    {Ibid.,  Q.  o94!2 ;  Rev.  Canon  Barnett.) 

t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  53068  (Pars.  85-92),  61371  (Par.  22); 
Isdale  V.  Jack,  1864,  4  M.  (H.L.),  p.  1;  McWilliam  v.  Adams,  1852,  1  Macq.  120; 
Lindsay  v.  McTear,  1852, 1  Macq.  155 ;  Petrie  r.  Meek,  1859, 21  D.  614 ;  Jack  v.  Thorn, 
1860,  23  D.  173.   With  the  able-bodied  man  is  included  his  dependents,  however  sick 
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applies  not  only  to  residents,  but  also  to  Vagrants,  for  whom  no  exception 
is  made.    Every  applicant  for  relief,  whether  locally  resident  or  a  way^ 
farer,  has,  according  to  the  regulations,  to  be  examined  by  the  Parish 
Doctor,  who  certifies  "on  soul  and  conscience'*  whether  or  not  he  is 
able-bodied.*    Only  those  men  (and  those  single  women  unencumbered 
with  children)  who  are  thus  certified  to  be  suffering  from  some  ailment 
are  admitted  into  the  Poorhouse.    We,  therefore,  supposed  that  we  should 
find  in  Scotland  at  any  rate  no  able-bodied  men  being  supported  under 
the  Poor  Law.    We  quickly  perceived,  however,  that  the  occupants  of  the 
Scottish  Poorhouse3  in  the  large  towns  in  no  way  differed  in  appearance 
from  those  of  the  English  General  M.ixed  Workhouses;   and  it  was 
officially  admitted  in  evidence  that  this  was  often  the  case.f    It  is  officially 
admitted  that  it  has  been  found,  in  practice,  necesmry  to  evade  the  law 
hy  one  subterfuge  or  another,!  in  order,  on  the  one  band,  to  prevent 
intolerable  hardship  to  able-bodied  men  who  were  absolutely  destitute, 
and  to  their  wives  and  children,  and  on  the  other,  to  obviate  the  dangers 
attendant  on  leaving  hungry  men  at  large  without  relief.    These  subter- 
fuges take  various  forms.    The  Central  Authority  itself  officially  advised 
the  Parish  Councils  in  1878  that,  "  in  the  case  of  a  person  really  destitute 
the  Inspector  [of  the  PoorJ  should  not  carry  the  letter  of  the  law  to  an 
extreme.  ...  It  is  obvious  that  if  a  person  is  really  destitute,  no  long 
period  would  elapse  before  he  also  became  disabled  from  want  of  food."§ 
This  hint,  we  are  officially  told,  makes  it  possible  for  the  certifying 
medical  officer  to  interpret  "  disablement "  or  "  health  "  in  the  most  liberal 
manner.    He  may,  for  instance,  take  into  account  not  only  the  applicant's 
physiological  fitness  to  maintain  himself,  but  also  "  the  mental  distress 
caused  by  the  destitution  of  his  dependents.     .  .  In  actual  administration 
the  medical  officer,  relying  on  the  principle  of  the  Board's  deliverance, 
usually  accepts  a  very  slight  ailment  as  sufficient  to  justify  a  certificate  of 
disablement  "II — an  ailment,  for  instance,  as  one  doctor  told  us,  "such  as 
he  will  get  from  lying  in  a  stair  .  .  .  general  pains  that  you  cannot  call 
rheumatism.  .  .  .1  might  put  in  '  destitution  and  debility.'  "1[    We  have, 
in  fact,  ourselves  witnessed  such  certificates  given  on  the  applicant's  mere 
assertion  that  he  hid  sciatica  !    If  the  Parish  Doctor  certifies  a  man  as 
able-bodied,  the  latter  may  at  once  summarily  appeal  to  the  Sheriff,  who 
may  disregard  the  Parish  Doctor's  certificate — perhaps  on  faith  of  another 

or  disabled  thej  may  be  (Mackay  v.  Bailie,  1853,  16  D.  971).  And  the  prohibition  is 
not  confined  to  men.  "  An  able-bodied  woman  withoiit  children  is  no  more  entitled 
to  relief  than  an  able-bodied  man,"  even  if  she  is  absolutely  without  food.  (Scott  v. 
Beattie,  1830,  7  E.  1047.)  "1  saw  a  case  yesterday,  a  case  of  an  able-bodied  woman 
that  was  refused,  and  I  said  to  the  Inspector,  *  That  means  prostitution,'  and  he 
said,  '  I  suppose  so.'  '*  (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  64312.) 
*  Ibid.^Qs.  56259-60. 

f  *''ln  some  city  poorhouses,''  said  the  Medical  Member  of  the  Local  Gorernment 
Board  for  Scotland,  "  I  have  frequently  been  unable  to  distinguish  the  inmates  from 
the  able-bodied  inmates  of  an  English  Workhouse."  (Ihid.,  Q.  66605,  Par.  29.) 
^*  The  difference  in  the  two  countries,"  said  an  experienced  parish  doctor,  *'  probably 
amounts  to  nothing.  I  expect  the  English  pauper,  admitted  without  medical 
<jertificate,  suffers  from  exactly  the  same  conditions  and  affections  which  qualify  the 
Scottish  pauper  for  admission  to  the  poor-house."  {Ihid.y  Q.  65247,  Par.  8.)  See  also 
Qs.  66596,  56597,  and  55124,  55125.  • 

X  Ibid.,  Qs.  53156-8.  _  '  ..■..T.o:3 

§  Minute  of  Board  of  Supervision  of  1878  (Eules  of  Poorhousesj  p,  94)  ;  see 
Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  53156-8,  53605  (Par.  22),  60632  (Par.  10),  and 
60658-60,  65278-85. 

II  IMd,,  Qs.  56605  (Par.  23),  56459,  56588-90,  56626,  56627. 

H  Ibid.,  Q.  66255. 
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produced  by  the  applicant — and  on  the  applicant's  mere  statement  give  a 
peremptory  order  for  interim  relief.  Many  Sheriffs  give  the  applicant  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt."  "  It  would  probably  be  a  safe  rule  of  practice/' 
the  Central  Authority  advises,  not  to  refuse  relief  "  if  the  Inspector  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Sheriff  on  appeal  would  order  it."* 

*'  Thus  the  whole  responsibility  for  passing  or  rejecting  applicants,  according 
to  whether  or  not  they  are  suflPering  from  any  complaint  or  infirmity  disabling 
them  from  work,  rests  upon  the  Medical  Officer,  who  certifies  the  cases  sent 
to  him  by  the  assistant  inspector.  The  Medical  Officer  sits  in  an  empty  room, 
to  which  enters  in  succession  a  stream  of  applicants,  all  of  whom  have  been 
already  passed  as  being  actually  destitute,  that  is  to  say,  without  the  means 
of  subsistence.  It  is  for  the  doctor  to  reject  them  (from  every  kind  of  relief, 
be  it  remembered),  if,  on  his  soul  and  conscience,  he  is  able  to  assert  that  they 
are  free  from  any  complaint  or  infirmity  that  would  unfit  them  to  obtain  a 
situation.  His  examination  consists,  in  practice,  of  asking  questions.  If  the 
applicant  asserts  that  he  has  some  complaint  (such  as  sciatica,  neuralgia,  or 
rheumatism)  that  cannot  be  tested  by  the  stethoscope  or  similar  instrument, 
the  doctor  certifies  him  at  once.  If  he  complains  of  a  sore  foot  the  doctor 
looks  at  it,  and  decides  whether  it  is  sore  enough  !  It  is  only  the  unfortunate 
novice,  who  is  blunderingly  honest  enough  to  protest  that  he  would  willingly 
work  if  he  could  get  employment,  who  gets  rejected,  and  turned  out  into  the 
streets  (in  a  destitute  condition,  and  without  even  the  resource  of  the  Casual 
Ward).  Naturally,  the  Medical  Officer,  on  such  a  perfunctory  examination, 
cannot  take  the  responsibility  of  rejection.  I  watched  the  process  for  two 
hours,  and  saw  many  persons  whom  an  English  Eelieving  Officer  would  have 
unhesitatingly  termed  able-bodied  passed  as  eligible  for  the  relief  that  the 
assistant  inspector  had  decreed.  In  fact,  in  the  whole  two  hours  there  was 
only  one  case  rejected.  It  is  part  of  the  irony  of  the  situation  that  this  case, 
that  of  a  tired  elderly  man  who  protested  that  he  could  work  if  only  he  could 
get  to  Glasgow,  where  he  believed  he  could  get  employed,  seemed  to  be  one  of 
the  most  worthy  that  I  witnessed.  I  must  add  that  the  kindly  Medical  Officer 
did  his  utmost  to  persuade  him  to  admit  some  ailment.  As  he  was  too  innoceni 
to  '  play  up '  the  doctor  reluctantly  sent  him  empty  away."t 

But  apart  from  the  Parish  Doctor's  unwillingness  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  making  it  impossible  to  give  any  kind  of  Poor  Relief  to  a  man 
who  delares  that  he  is  destitute,  the  law  has  to  be  even  more  directly 
disobeyed  in  the  case  of  Vagrants.  These  wander  up  and  down  the 
country,  apparently  in  at  least  as  great  numbers  as  in  England ;  and  there 
are  no  Casual  Wards.  The  result  is  that,  in  order  to  prevent  their  sleeping 
out,  they  are  frequently  given  orders  for  common  lodging-houses,]:  some- 
times even  small  sums  of  money — "  a  shilling  or  two  to  pass  them  on  the 
road  " — on  the  excuse  that  they  have  sores,  or  "  bad  toes,"  or  that  they  are 
suffering  (as  tired  wayfarers  often  are)  from  "  sore  feet,"  or  even  from 
"  debility  " ;  or  even  without  any  excuse  at  alL§  There  is  actually  special 
accommodation  provided  for  this  most  sturdy  of  all  the  sections  of  the 
pauper  host,  under  the  euphemism  of  Casual  Sick  Houses,"  which  date 
from  1848,  and  are  supposed  to  be  for  A^agrants  who  fall  ill  on  the  road,||  but 

*  Minute  of  Board  of  Supervision,  1878.  "  The  fear  of  the  appeal  to  the  Sheriff^'* 
we  were  told,  "contributes  still  to  the  filling  of  poorhouses.'*  (Evidence  before  the 
Commission,  Q.  60685.)  A  widower  with  young  children,  and  unable  to  look  after 
them,  often  gets  relief  under  one  pretext  or  another.  {Qs.  66432  (Par.  8),  66578,. 
66579.)  "  To  put  it  plainly,  these  certificates  are  a  regular  method  of  evading  the 
law."   {Ibid.,  Q.  57428.) 

t  Visits  of  Commissioners,  Scotland  (not  yet  in  volume  form). 

I  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  56057,  56116-8,  61186-8,  62676  (Par.  6) 
62718-24,  64575-87. 

§  Ibid.,  Qs.  55557-9,  57178-87,  57308  (Par.  58),  61140,  62681,  63954-8,  66100-6, 
66474,  67234-7,  94974-5.    So  frequent  were  these  gifts  of  money,  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  Scotland  had,  in  1893,  to  issue  a  stringent  rule  against  it ; 
but  that  rule  is  broken  even  yet."    {Ibid.t  Q.  57179.) 

II  Ibid.,  Q.  53510  (Par.  71.) 
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which  are,  in  fact,  often  used  for  accommodating  those  Vagrants  and  their 
dependents  whom  the  Parish  Doctor  will  even  certify  to  have  ^'  sore  feet," 
rather  than  refuse  them  lodging  on  a  wet  night.*  The  result  is  that,  so 
far  as  we  were  able  to  form  an  estimate,  the  proportion  to  population  of 
Able-bodied  men  actually  in  receipt  of  Poor  Relief  in  Scotland — in 
spite  of  all  the  relief  afforded  by  the  Distress  Committees  under  the 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act  of  1905,  and  of  the  upgrowth  in  some  towns 
of  even  a  third  Relieving  Authority  in  the  policef — ^does  not  fall  far  short 
of  the  number  in  England.  The  principal  result  of  the  law — apart  from 
the  demoralisation  which  its  flagrant  evasion  must  cause,  and  the  hardship 
inflicted  when  it  is  not  evaded — is  to  prevent  any  suitable  treatment  being 
meted  out  to  the  Able-bodied  when  they  are  relieved. 

*  Ibid.,  Qs.  53721,  53722,  55878,  57334-41,  60679-99,  62578,  62719-21,  67237, 
67238,  95022.  "  As  one  of  the  Outdoor  Medical  Officers  said  to  me,  if  a  man  comes 
in  cold  and  wet  or  says  he  has  had  nothing  to  eat  all  day,  he  cannot  be  certified  as 
able-bodied,  he  is  temporarily  disabled.  In  pracbice,  the  able-bodied  man,  who 
honestly  states  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  him  except  want  of  work,  is 
likely  to  be  refused  relief,  whereas  if  he  complains  of  a  pain  in  the  side  or  back  he 
will  probably  get  it,  for  the  absence  of  physical  signs  is  no  proof  that  the  man  is 
not  suflfering  pain,  and  the  possible  conseqaences  of  refusing  the  man  relief  are 
so  serious  that  he  must  be  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  These  cases  are,  therefore, 
diagnosed  rheumatism  or  lumbago,  or  simply  muscular  pain,  and  sent  to  the 
Poorhouse  on  such  diagnosis.  The  applicant  for  relief  naturally  soon  learns  that 
he  is  expected  to  complain  of  illness  before  relief  will  be  given  him."  (Report  on  the 
Physical  Condition  of  .  .  .  Able-bodied  Male  Inmates,  by  Dr.  0.  T.  Parsons,  p.  11.) 
"I  have  known,"  said  an  experienced  witness,  '*a  man  with  an  ulcerated  leg  travel 
for  years  with  a  wife  and  family  from  one  poorhouse  and  Casual  Sick  House  to 
another.  He  would  not  wait  long  enough  in  any  House  for  his  leg  to  be  healed. 
It  was  his  '  stock-in-trade,'  and  qualification  for  parochial  relief  and  idleness." 
(Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  65856  (Par.  94).)  "  According  to  the  law  of 
Scotland,"  deposed  the  General  Superintendent  of  the  Poor,  "  an  able-bodied  man  who 
is  destitute  and  starving  is  not  entitled  to  relief  ....  If  he  is  footsore  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  he  is  sent  to  the  Medical  Officer.  "Very  few  Medical  Officers  will 
take  the  responsibility  on  themselves  of  saying,  in  cold  weather,  'You  are  able- 
bodied  ;  you  are  not  entitled  to  relief,'  They  find  out  some  ailment,  and  admit  !iim," 
either  to  the  poorhouse  or  to  the  "  Casual  Sick  House,"  usually  a  cottage  provided 
expressly  for  the  admission  of  such  persons  by  direction  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  Scotland.  ''Persons  are  admitted  to  these  places  for  a  night.  In  other 
places,  in  villages  or  towns,  there  are  common  lodging-houses,  where  they  are 
charged  4d.  a  night,  and  they  are  sent  with  a  ticket  " — which  is  paid  for  from  the 
poor  rate — "  to  these  houses."  (Report  of  Departmental  Committee  on  Vagrancy, 
1906,  Vol.  II.,  Q.  6404.) 

t  In  the  absence  of  any  avowed  provision  for  homeless  able-bodied  men  in  good 
health,  the  Police  Authority  often  finds  them  sleeping-places,  sometimes  in  the 
common  lodging-houses,  at  the  expense  of  the  Destitution  Authority  (Evidence 
before  the  Commission,  Qs.  64576-87,  89012),  sometimes  by  admitting  them  to  the 
vacant  cells  at  the  police  station  {Ibid.,  Qs.  53968-70,  88974-89023,  94821).  The 
Police  will  even  take  more  extensive  action.  At  Falkirk,  in  1904-5,  the  Chief 
Constable,  being  more  than  usually  pestered  by  such  applicants,  borrowed  an  empty 
building,  and  fitted  it  up  as  a  free  shelter,  which  accommodated  as  many  as  169 
people  in  a  night.  Simple  food  was  provided  free,  and  the  women  were  given  beds 
at  common  lodging-houses.  The  cost  was  raised  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  the 
view  being  that  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  these  homeless  men  greatly  diminished 
crime.  A  similar  Free  Shelter  is  being  provided  by  the  Chief  Constable  during  the 
present  year.  {Ibid.,  Qs.  88903  (Pars.  10,  11),  88921-7,  88958-62.)  It  has  even  been 
recommended  that  this  action  of  the  Scottish  Police  should  be  definitely  legalised. 
The  Scottish  Departmental  Committee  on  Habitual  Ofienders  (1895)  recommended 
that  "  the  Police  Authorities  should  be  empowered  to  grant  temporary  relief  to  the 
extent  of  a  night's  lodging  and  food  to  the  necessitous,  homeless,  and  travelling  poor, 
where  they  think  it  expedient  to  do  so,  and  that  they  should  also  have  power 
to  exact,  if  they  think  right,  a  labour  equivalent  from  those  that  are  able  to 
work  (Report  of  Departmental  Committee  on  Habitual  Offenders,  etc.  (Scotland), 
1895,  p.  xxxvi.  See  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Vagrancy,  1906, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  35. 
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As  this  result  did  not  appear  to  be  commonly  realised  or  believed  in 
Scotland,*  we  thought  it  desirable  to  have  the  inmates  of  some  typical 
Scottish  Poorhouses  accurately  compared  with  those  of  particular  English 
Workhouses,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  men  were  really 
Able-bodied — "  sound,  healthy  and  Able-bodied  men  capable  of  doing  a 
full  day's  ordinary  labouriog  work,"  being  classed  asAl,  and  others  who, 
whilst  not  not  so  strong  and  robust  as  these,  belonged  to  occupations  of  a 
character  not  requiring  much  strength  and  were  "  capable  of  doing  a  full 
day's  work  at  such  occupations,"  being  classed  as  A2.  The  result  was 
remarkable. 

"  As  my  investigation  proceeded,"  reports  our  Investigator,  a  medical 
man  of  considerable  Poor  Law  experience,  "  I  found  myself  graduall}' 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  male  population  of  the  ordinary  Scottish 
Poorhouse  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  ordinary  English  Workhouse, 
and  that  the  members  of  the  '  turn-out '  class  in  Scotland  were  practically 
identical,  physically,  mentally,  and  morally,  with  the  members  of  the 
'  Able-bodied '  class  in  England.  A  careful  study  of  the  physical  measure- 
ments and  other  details  I  have  collected  confirms  me  in  this  opinion.  The 
age  distribution  of  the  population  of  the  two  classes  of  institution  is  very 
similar.  In  Scotland,  49  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  the  Poorhouses  visited 
were  over  sixty.  Of  the  men  actually  examined,  27 '  7  per  cent,  were 
between  seventy  and  forty,  and  72  •  3  per  cent,  between  forty  and  sixty. 
In  England,  45  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  the  Workhouses  visited  were 
over  sixty,  and  of  those  examined,  23  •  6  per  cent,  were  between  seventeen 
and  forty,  and  76*4  per  cent,  between  forty  and  sixty.  In  every  Scotch 
Poorhouse  I  found  a  certain  number  of  inmates  whom  I  could  classify  into 
one  of  the  A  classes.  These  inmates  were  in  every  respect  similar  to 
those  I  placed  in  the  same  classes  in  English  Workhouses."  f  In  one 
large  Poorhouse  at  a  Scottish  port,  out  of  264  male  adults  under  sixty, 
115  were  examined  ;  and  of  these  no  fewer  than  forty-four  were  found  to 
be  "  Al,"  "strong,  healthy  and  Able-bodied  men  capable  of  doing  a  full 
day's  ordinary  labouring  work  "  ;  whilst  eleven  more,  were  A2,  "  capable 
of  doing  a  full  day's  work  at  their  ordinary  occupations." :[  In  short, 
both  in  England  and  Scotland,  "  every  Workhouse  and  every  Poorhouse 
visited  contained  a  number  of  men  in  every  way  as  well  developed 
physically  as  the  average  of  the  general  population."  §  The  final  conclu- 
sion is  that  "  the  population  of  the  ordinary  Scottish  Poorhouse  is  in  all 
respects  exactly  similar  to  the  population  of  the  ordinary  English  Work  - 
house. The  class  known  as  '  turn-outs '  or  '  tests '  in  the  Scottish  Poor- 
houses is  exactly  similar  to  the  Able-bodied  class  in  English  Workhouses."  || 

What  appears  to  us  most  grave  is  that,  so  long  as  the  law  prohibits  any 
relief  to  the  Able-bodied,  this  large  and,  as  we  believe,  increasing  number 
of  healthy  Able-bodied  men  are  necessarily  accommodated  in  institutions 
organised  only  for  the  sick  and  infirm,  whei-e  no  appropriate  disciplinary 


*  In  face  of  all  the  facts,  many  of  the  Scottish  witnesses  protested  against  any 
alteration  of  the  law  which  is  supposed  to  prohibit  relief  to  the  able-bodied;  see,  for 
instance,  in  the  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  63068,  53290,  53984,  56418, 
58815,  60394,  60632,  61009,  64690,  61269,  61832,  64141,  64921,  65285,  67139. 

t  Report  on  the  Physical  Condition  of  .  .  .  Able-bodied  Male  Inmates,  by 
Dr.  0.  T.  Parsons,  p.  10. 

X  Ibid.,  p.  21. 

§  Ibid.,  p.  13. 

II  Ibid.,  p.  14. 
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treatment  can  be  enforced.*  It  is  the  problem  of  the  General  Mixed 
Wori^nouNt,       ±^L^^^  aggravated  form.  ^^J^n^  Scotla^^^ 

our  Special  Investigator,  "since  there 

inmates  in  the  Poorhouse,  the  work  allotted  to  the  inmates  is  less 
laborious,  the  hours  of  labour  are  fewer,  and  refusal  to  work  cannot 
apparently  be  punished.  I  found  that  in  England  the  hours  of  work 
varied  from  nine  hours  at  Tame  Street  to  nine  and  three-quarters  at 
Fulham  in  the  summer,  the  limits  in  the  winter  being  eight  hours  and  eight 
and  three-quarter  hours.  In  Scotland,  the  hours  varied  from  six  and  a 
half  at  Kirkcaldy  to  eight  at  Barnhill.  Out  of  the  423  inmates  examined 
in  English  Workhouses,  ninety-six  were  so  employed  in  oakum-picking, 
corn -grinding,  or  stone-breaking ;  in  the  Scottish  Poorhouses,  out  of  the 
407  inmates  examined,  only  seven  were  so  eiQployed,  the  usual  test  work 
consisting  in  bundling  250  to  350  bundles  of  wood."  f  Sometimes,  as  we 
have  ourselves  witnessed,  the  "  test  work  "  is  nothing  more  severe  than 
picking  the  grass  from  between  the  stones  with  which  the  yard  is  paved.  J 
It  is  needless  to  say  that,  under  the  circumstances,  there  is  developing, 
in  Scotland,  a  considerable  class  of  "  Ins-and- Outs  "§ —indeed,  a  special 
variety  of  "  week-enders "  who  habitually  resort  to  the  Poorhouse  to 
recover  from  their  periodical  debauches. ||  It  is  significant  that  of  the 
fifty-four  men  of  Al  class  whom  our  Special  Investigator  found  in  one 
Poorhouse  in  1908,  no  fewer  than  twenty-tliree  had  been  in  that  Poorhouse 
more  than  twice  during  1907,  and  one  man  had  been  in  and  out  twenty- 
three  times  during  the  year.1[  It  is  accordingly  not  surprising  to  learn 
that  "  the  greater  part  of  the  increase  of  pauperism  during  the  last  decade 
is  due  to  the  chargeability  of  men."  ** 


(g)  Conclusions. 
We  have  therefore  to  report : — 

1.  That  instead  of  the  National  Uniformity  of  policy  in  dealing  with 
the  Able-bodied,  upon  which  the  Report  of  1834  laid  so  much  stress,  we 
find  at  the  present  time,  among  the  different  Destitution  Authorities  of 
England  and  Wales,  five  different  methods  of  treatment  being  simulta- 
neously applied. 

2.  That  two  of  these  methods — that  of  maintenance  in  a  General  Mixed 
Workhouse,  and  that  of  unconditional  and  inadequate  Outdoor  Relief — 
in  spite  of  almost  universal  condemnation  from  1834  down  to  the  present 
day,  a  condemnation  in  which  we  concur,  are  still  extensively  persisted 
in ;  with  the  effect  of  perpetually  increasing  the  area  and  the  demoralisa- 
tion of  Able-bodied  Pauperism. 

3.  That  we  have  been  surprised  to  discover  that  the  number  of  Able- 
bodied  men  in  health  who,  in  England  and  Wales,  in  the  course  of  each 


*  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  67171-3,  65465-72. 

t  Report  on  the  Physical  Condition  of  .  .  .  Able-bodied  Male  Inmates,  by 
Dr.  C.  T.  Parsons,  p.  9. 

Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  66269-70. 

"Ealkirk  Parish,"  we  were  told,  "is  a  favourite  resort  of  habitual  tramps  who 
wander  over  the  country  during  the  summer  and  endeavour  to  spend  the  winter  in  a 
poorhouse.    Of  the  1,350  applications  for  relief  made  in  1896,  ahout  900  were  hy  persona 
supposed  to  belong  to  that  class."    (Ihid.,  Q.  61009,  Par.  31.) 
II  Ibid.,  Qs.  67139  (Par.  5),  67154. 

•jf  Report  on  the  Physical  Condition  of  .  .  .  Able-bodied  Male  Inmates,  by 
Dr.  C.  T.  Parsons,  p.  20. 

**  Report  on  Methods  of  Administering  Poor  Relief  in  .  .  .  Scotland,  1905, 

p.  XXV. 
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3^ear,  receive  temporary  Outdoor  Relief,  without  even  any  task  of  work,  is 
very  large — numbering  apparently  between  30,000  and  40,000  ;  some  of  this 
relief  being  given  on  account  of  sudden  or  urgent  necessity,"  but  most 
ot  it  being  given  as  exceptions  to  the  Orders  and  merely  reported  week  by 
week  to  the  Local  Government  Boai'd  for  its  approval. 

4.  That  the  number  of  Able-bodied  men  in  health  now  in  the  General 
Mixed  \^^orkhouses  of  England,  Wales  and  Ireland  is  large — probably 
considerably  in  excess  of  10,000 — and  that  tliere  are  ominous  signs  that, 
in  the  large  towns,  the  number  of  sturdy  Able-bodied  men  subjected  to 
these  demoralising  conditions  is  steadily  increasing. 

5.  That  we  have  definitely  ascertained  that — contrary  to  the  common 
opinion,  and  even  in  violation  of  the  law — the  huge  Poorhouses  of  the 
populous  towns  of  Scotland  also  contain  large,  and  apparently  increasing, 
numbers  of  Able-bodied  men  in  health,  of  exactly  the  same  type  as  the 
inmates  ot'  the  General  Mixed  Workhouses  of  England,  Wales  and  [reland. 

6.  Tiiat  the  three  specialised  Poor  Law  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
Able-bodied — the  Outdoor  Labour  Test,  the  Able-bodied  Test  Workhouse, 
and  the  Casual  Ward — all,  in  our  opinion,  fail  to  provide  treatment 
appropriate  to  any  section  of  the  Able-bodied,  and  are  inherently 
incapable  of  being  made  to  do  so.  If  these  institutions  are  lax  (as  is 
usually  the  case),  they  become  the  resort  of  wastrels  and  "  cadgers,"  of  the 
"  work-shy  and  the  dissolute,  to  whom  their  demoralising  slackness  and 
promiscuity  is  positively  an  attraction.  To  plunge  a  respectable  able- 
bodied  man  or  woman,  in  the  crisis  of  utter  destitution,  into  the  midst  of 
such  persons  is,  at  once,  a  torture  and  an  almost  inevitable  degradation. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Outdoor  Labour  Test,  the  Able-bodied  Test 
Workhouse,  and  the  Casual  \^^ard  are  made  strict  in  their  discipline  and 
prison-like  in  their  regimen,  they  are  shunned  b}^  the  vagabond  and 
woi  thless  class  of  "  the  occasional  poor,"  who  thereupon  contrive,  to  the 
great  annoyance,  cost,  and  dangei'  of  the  public,  to  exist  outside  them. 
Their  penal  severity  then  falls  only  on  such  comparatively  decent  men 
as  have  become  too  debilitated  and  too  incompetent  to  gain  even  the 
barest  living  outside  ;  and  these,  though  finding  the  regimen  unendurable, 
are  driven  in  again  and  again  by  sheer  starvation.  To  subject  such  men 
to  a  brutalising  regimen  and  }>enal  severities  is  useless  and  inhuman ;  and 
it  ought  to  be  (if  it  is  not  already)  contrary  to  law. 

7.  That  by  its  provision  of  mere  subsistence,  available  just  when 
demanded,  the  Poor  Law  treatment  of  the  Able-bodied,  by  any  of  the  five 
methods  at  present  in  use,  actually  facilitates  parasitic  methods  of 
existence,  intermittent  and  irregular  effort,  and  casual  employment.  In 
our  opinion,  this  evil  influence  of  the  Destitution  Authorities  in  the 
Metropolis  and  all  the  great  ports— to  some  extent,  indeed,  in  all  the 
towns — is  to-day  spreading  demoralisation  and  manufacturing  pauperism 
on  a  large  scale. 

8.  That  it  appears  to  us  open  to  grave  objection  that  the  Destitution 
Authorities  should  have  been  allowed  to  exercise  powers  of  compulsory 
detention  and  of  penal  discipline,  such  as  those  now  enforced  in  the  Able- 
bodied  Test  Workhouse  and  the  Casual  Ward.  For  the  exercise  of  such 
powers,  we  do  not  think  that  either  the  members  of  a  Board  of  Guardians 
or  its  officers,  without  legal  training,  without  any  prescribed  procedure, 
without  appeal  and  without  even  a  hearing  of  the  person  accused,  are  at 
all  fitted.  Nor  do  we  consider  that  a  Destitution  Authority,  or  any  staff 
that  it  is  likely  to  engage,  has  the  requisite  knowledge  or  the  requisite 
experience  to  enable  it  properly  to  administer  penal  discipline  to  those 
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who  might,  in  due  form,  have  been  sentenced  to  submit  to  it.  The  very 
use  of  compulsory  detention  and  penal  discipline  by  a  Destitution  Authority 
tends  to  defeat  itself,  as  those  for  whom  the  rigorous  measures  were 
intended  will,  however  destitute,  certainly  avoid  applying  for  admission. 
On  all  these  grounds,  we  must  unreservedly  condemn  the  proposal  that 
extended  powers  of  compulsory  detention  of  adult  Able-bodied  persons 
should  be  granted  to  any  Poor  Law  Authority,  however  constituted.  Any 
such  proposal  would,  in  our  opinion,  arouse  the  strongest  resentment,  and 
would  meet  with  determined  opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

9.  That  any  attempt,  by  a  repeal  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  of 
1905,  to  force  back  into  the  Poor  Law  those  sections  of  the  Able-bodied 
who  are  now  relieved  by  the  Distress  Committees,  would  be  socially 
disastrous  and  politically  impracticable.  On  the  contrary,  it  is,  in  our 
judgment,  of  the  highest  importance  to  complete  without  delay  the  process 
begun  under  that  Act,  and  to  remove  the  remaining  sections  of  the  Able- 
bodied,  once  for  all,  from  any  connection  with  the  Local  Authorities 
dealing  with  the  Children,  the  Sick,  the  Mentally  Defective,  and  the  Aged 
and  Infirm.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  essential  that  whatever  provision  the 
community  may  decide  to  make  for  Able-bodied  persons  in  distress  should 
be  administered  by  an  Authority  having  to  deal  with  all  the  Able-bodied 
and  with  the  Able-bodied  alone,  and  dealing  with  them,  not  merely  at  the 
crisis  of  destitution,  but  in  relation  to  the  cause  and  character  of  their 
distress,  and  the  means  to  be  taken  for  its  cure.  For  all  sections  of  the 
Able-bodied,  the  Poor  Law,  alike  in  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  is,  in  our  judgment,  intellectually  bankrupt. 
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CHAPTER  II 

The  Able-Bodied  and  Voluntary  Agencies. 

At  no  time  has  the  relief  of  Able-bodied  Destitution  been  left  exclusively 
to  the  Poor  Law.  Into  individual  charity,  whether  among  the  poor  them- 
selves, or  by  those  who  are  richer,  we  have  been  unable  to  inquire.  But 
any  consideration  of  the  subject  would  be  seriously  incomplete  without  a 
brief  survey  of  those  organised  charitable  agencies  established  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  the  Able-bodied,  which  are  speciall}^  characteristic  of 
the  past  century;  and  which,  as  we  gather,  have  latterly  increased  in 
specialisation,  if  not  in  volume.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  every  industrial  or  commercial  crisis,  involving  a  temporary 
contraction  of  the  volume  of  employment,  has  witnessed  the  distribution 
of  large  amounts  of  food  and  money  to  the  workless  poor.  In  times  of 
prolonged  distress,  voluntary  relief  funds  have  frequently  enabled  the 
Local  Authorities  to  put  the  Unemployed  to  work  at  wages  on  the  roads 
or  sewers.  Permanent  agencies  have  been  established  in  many  large 
towns  for  affording,  either  gratuitously  or  at  nominal  rates,  temporary 
lodging  and  food.  To  these  "  Shelters  "  for  the  "  houseless  poor,"  have 
been  added,  during  the  last  two  decades,  various  "  Labour  Homes "  or 
"  Working  Colonies  "  in  town  or  country,  where  attempts  are  made  to 
redeem  or  reform  the  more  dilapidated  of  the  Destitute  Able-bodied  on 
the  one  hand  ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  select  and  train  for  emigration  the 
most  promising  from  among  their  number. 

(a)  Emergency  Funds. 

"  The  old  system,"  we  are  told,  "  was  to  ask  the  Mayor  to  open  a  fund 
whenever  there  was  an  outcry  as  to  unemployment.  He  issued  an  appeal 
in  the  Press  or  by  letter,  the  response  to  which  in  the  form  of  donations 
was  of  course  verj^  uncertain,  varying  with  his  personal  popularity  as  well 
as  with  the  general  opinion  of  the  wealthier  classes  as  to  the  existence  of 
exceptional  distress."*  Emergency  Funds  of  this  sort,  varying  in  amount 
from  a  few  hundred  pounds  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling, j-  are 
to  be  found,  in  the  records  of  the  past  century,  literally  by  the  hundred. 
The  great  distributions  in  London  in  1861-2  (at  the  East  End  Police 
Courts),  and  in  1886  (the  notorious  Mansion  House  Fund)  are  well  known. 
In  1878-80  such  Emergency  Funds  were  started  in  nearly  all  the  large 
towns.  In  Sunderland,  for  instance,  "in  the  early  eighties  there  was  great 
depression,  and  the  grass  was  growing  in  practically  every  shipyard  on  the 
river.  Men,  women  and  children  were  literally  starving.  Private  and 
sporadic  efforts  proved  utterly  inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
situation.  At  length  the  Mayor  of  the  day  set  on  foot  an  organisation  to 
cover  the  whole  borough.  So  widespread  and  acute  was  the  excessive 
poverty  that  the  numbers  relieved  by  this  Distress  Committee  reached  on 
one  occasion  the  huge  total  of  over  17,000  individuals." J    At  Newcastle- 

*  Keport  ...  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unem- 
ployed, by  Mr.  CJyril  Jackson  and  Eev.  J.  C.  Pringle,  p.  88. 

t  Eeport  of  the  Committee  appointed  at  a  Public  Meeting  at  the  '*  City  of  London 
Tavern,"  May  2nd,  1826,  to  relieve  the  Manufacturers,  by  W.  H.  Hyett  (London,  1829), 
when  £232,000  was  raised. 

X  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  52708,  Par.  1. 
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upon-Tyne,  we  were  told,  "whenever  serious  distress  has  arisen  here  ; 
say  by  severe  winters,  etc.,  public  sympathy  has  always  been  evoked.  | 
Voluntary  distress  committees  have  been  formed,  money  has  flown  in  j 
plentifully,  and  district  or  ward  sub-committees  have  administered  the  | 
necessary  relief  after  investigation  into  the  cases.    Even  then  there  has  , 
been  a  considerable  amount  of  malingering,  and  caution  has  had  to  be 
exercised."*     "  The  general  experience  was,  however,  that  distress  had  i 
become  very  acute   before   these  funds  had  started  and   before  any  | 
organisation  could  be  formed  and  shaped  untold  miseries  were  endured 
by  the  sufferers.     In  the  majority  of  cases  these  committees  and  officials 
were  new  to  the  work  on  each  separate  occasion  and  had  not  the  data  and 
experience  of  previous  eftbrts  to  guide  them.    The  great  part  of  the  work 
of  investigation  and  distribution  had  to  be  carried  on  at  such  times  as  ' 
could  be  spared  to  the  work  and  could  not,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
circumstances,  be  very  thorough  and  complete.    The  test  of  willingness  to 
work  was  not  applied,  could  not,  indeed,  be  applied,  and  the  funds 
were  distributed  in  money  or  kind,  really  as  charities.     The  result  of  all  | 
these  circumstances  was  that  a  very  great  amount  of  imposition  was  j 
practised  by  thoroughly  unworthy  persons,  in  many  instances  the  same  I 
persons  over  and  over  again,  and  the  worthy  and  deserving  generally  i 
kept  themselves  in  the  background  and  were  overlooked."!    "  It  was  ' 
found,"  for  instance,  at  Coventry,  "  that  there  were  a  good  many  appli-  ' 
cations  for  relief  from  persons  who  gave  false  addi'esses  and  who  could 
not  be  found  when  inquiry  was  made,  and  of  those  who  applied  others  \ 
were  not  in  need  of  or  deserving  of  help ;  whilst  others  in  deep  need  were 
unwilling  to  apply,  and  their  almost  starving  condition  was  only  made  | 
known  by  friends  and  neighbours."t    At  Birmingham,  "  some  of  the  local  \ 
committees  in  1905  adopted  the  system  of  giving  one  Aveek's  relief  to  the  \ 
unsuitable  cases  rather  than  incur  the  odium  of  an  entire  refusal.    In  five  j 
districts,  dealing  with  2,060  cases,  775  were  discontinued  at  the  end  of  \ 
one  week.  .  .  The  bulk  of  the  one  week  cases  may  be  taken  to  have 
been  undesirables." §     Nevertheless,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  | 
Emergency  Funds  found  many  thousands  of  genuine  cases  in  urgent  need  i 
of  relief.    "  The  reports  of  the  investigators,"  says  a  Chatham  Report,  | 
"  fire  pathetic  documents,  containing  as  they  do  tales  of  fearful  want  and  i 
of  heroic  efforts  to  avoid  the  Workhouse.    There  is  no  doubt  that  the  i 
regular  help  of  this  fund  has  alrear'ly  kept  many  from  the  fate  they  so  i 
much  dread,  thus  preserving  their  sense  of  comparative  independence  and 
relieving  the  ratepayers  of  a  serious  burden."||    Experience  indicates,  too,  j 
that  in  the  absence  of  any  adequate  public  provision  such  Emergency  | 
Funds  will  never  be  wanting  in  any  season  of  distress.    During  the  past  \ 
decade  various  popular  newspapers  have  rushed  in,  perhaps  from  somewhat  i 
mixed  motives  ;  and  have  raised  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds  for  distribution  i 
in  particular  localities  with  hardly  a  pretence  of  investigation.^! 

The  student  of  the  reports  of  these  Emergency  Funds,  in  all  parts  of 
England  and  Wales,  in  all  decades,  will  be  struck  by  the  sameness  of  the 

*  Ibid,  Q.  91141,  Par.  11.  | 
t  Report  of  South  Shields  Distress  Committee,  1907.  i 
X  The  Mayor's  Relief  Fund,  1885-6  Nottingham  Reports,  p.  15. 
§  "Three  Birmingham  Relief  Funds,"  by  F.  Tillyard,  in  Economic  Journal, 

December,  1905.  '  i 

II  Report  of  Chatham,  Rochester  and  Grillingham  Unemployed  Relief  Committee, 

1906. 

%  The  recent  newspaper  funds  were  described  in  Evidence  before  the  Commission, 
Qs.  20415-21048,  78638-702,  85623-99. 
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procedure  and  of  the  results.  Those  concerned  in  the  administration  of 
the  money  exhibit  to  an  ahnost  ludicrous  extent  in  their  doles  to  the 
Able-bodied  the  characteristics  of  unconditionality,  inadequac}^  and  indis- 
criminateness  that  we  liave  seen  to  mark  the  practice  of  the  Poor  Law 
Authorities  in  the  grant  of  Outdoor  Relief  to  the  N on- Able-bodied.  They 
add  to  this  an  extraordinary  element  of  capriciousness.  It  depends  upon 
accident  or  whim,  upon  the  popularity  of  a  Maj  or  or  the  cii  culation  of  a 
newspaper,  whether  a  fund  will  be  raised  at  all,  and  of  what  amount. 
It  depends  on  what  particular  set  of  volunteer  workers  gets  hold  of  tlie 
administration  whether  there  will  be  any  care  or  no  cai-e  taken  to  see 
that  the  distribution  of  doles  of  money  or  food  does  not  dom.ore  harm  than 
good.  Moreover,  at  the  crisis  of  starvation,  Avhen  these  Emergency  Funds 
usually  come  in,  there  cannot  practically  be  much  room  for  investigation 
or  discrimination.  It  is,  or  at  any  rate  seems  to  be,  a  case  of  giving  food 
upon  "urgent  necessity,"  actually  to  prevent  death.  The  question  cannot 
fail  to  arise  :  Why  is  relief  in  such  an  elementary  form  not  afforded  by 
the  appointed  Guardians  of  the  Poor  out  of  the  funds  designated  for  this 
very  purpose  under  the  Statute  of  Elizabeth  ? 

(b)  Voluntary  Relief  Works. 

Some  of  the  more  responsible  of  the  administrators  of  these  Emergency 
Funds  were  always  trying  to  use  them  to  start  or  to  subsidise  Relief 
Works,  either  carried  on  by  tlie  Local  Authorities  out  of  charitable 
donations,  or  by  various  groups  of  philanthropists.  Thus,  at  Nottingham, 
in  1837,  arrangements  were  secretly  m.ade  with  the  Town  Council  to  put 
selected  men  of  the  Unemployed  class  upon  sewer  construction ;  the 
difference  in  cost  being  made  up  from  the  charitable  funds.  ''If  .  .  . 
a  man  with  a  large  family  applies  for  relief,  whom  Mr.  B.  [the  Relieving 
Officer]  knows  to  be  industrious,  who  is  not  of  pauper  habits,  but  by  the 
depression  of  trade  is  thrown  out  of  employ,  and  obliged  to  seek 
temporary  assistance  .  .  .  he  gives  him  an  order  to  tlie  foreman  of  the 
work  in  hand,  who  sets  him  on  by  task  work."*  In  other  cases,  direct 
employment  was  afforded  by  philanthropy.  We  find  the  "  National 
Philanthropic  Association"  (founded  in  1842),  employing,  winter  by 
winter,  50  or  100  men  in  cleaning  the  streets,  "  so  that  able-bodied  men 
may  be  prevented  from  burdening  the  parish  rates,  and  pr<^served  inde- 
pendent of  Workhouse  alms  and  degradation.  ...  At  one  time  upwards 
of  100  of  these  orderlies  were  employed  at  a  weekly  payment  of  12s.  each, 
under  inspectors."t  "  During  the  year  1846-47  .  .  .  the  Association 
has  employed,  at  its  own  cost,  546  street  orderlies.":]: 

Innumerable  examples  of  Relief  Works  of  this  kind  are  reported  in  the 
local  newspapers  of  1820-1880,  at  every  period  of  depression.  We  notice 
invariably  three  characteristics.  The  work  is  supposed  to  be  restricted  to 
sober  and  industrious  men,  not  habitual  paupers,  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment through  no  fault  of  their  own.  Married  men  with  families  are 
preferred.  The  amount  earned  is  practically  never  more  than  a  bare 
pittance,  the  work  being  paid  for  at  low  rates,  and  only  provided  for  a 
few  hours  a  day  or  a  few  days  a  week.    'The  plan,  in  short,  is  always  one 


*  Mr.  Galson's  Report  to  Poor  Law  Commissionere,  April  23rd,  1837,  p.  8. 

t  "  The  Charities  of  London,"  by  Sampson  Low,  1850,  pp.  149-150. 

:j:  Report  of  Progress  in  the  Employment  of  the  Poor  (National  Philanthropic 
Association),  1853.  See  also  Times,  December  26th,  1845,  and  June  6tli  ,1849,  and  "  A 
Plea  for  the  Very  Poor  "  (London,  ]850). 
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of  distributing  small  doles  of  "Employment  Relief"  to  selected  indi- 
viduals. In  1878,  an  attempt  by  Mr.  Francis  Peek  to  systematise  and 
develop  this  plan  of  endeavouring  "  to  find  partially  remunerative 
employment  for  the  Able-bodied/'  under  a  central  committee  for  London 
as  a  whole,*  led  to  an  answer  from  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  in  which  the 
economic  objections  to  this  course  were  set  forth.  ^'  Labour,"  he  said,  "is 
an  excellent  thing.  .  .  .  But  ...  it  must  be  labour  subjected  to  the  true 
conditions  of  labour,  the  full  market  rate  of  wages  on  one  side  and  severe 
privation  on  the  other.  Charity  is  also  an  excellent  thing,  but  .  .  .  when 
.  .  .  labour  and  charit}^  are  mixed  up  together,  great  abuse  and  demoral- 
isation are  always  engendered.  ...  It  was  so  in  the  Irish  famine.  It 
was  so  in  the  cotton  famine.  It  was  so,  to  come  nearer  to  the  point,  in 
the  workrooms  for  women  at  the  East  end  of  London.  .  .  .  This  should 
be  left  to  the  Guardians  to  do  who  have  the  law  at  their  backs,  and  are 
fortified  and  o^uided  by  detailed  instructions  from  the  Local  Government 
Board."t  It  was,  perhaps,  a  growing  conviction  of  the  undesirability  of 
this  mixture  of  private  charity  and  the  employment  of  labour  that  led  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  Circular  of  1886,  and,  from  that  time  forth,  to  the 
Relief  Works  being  mainly  undertaken,  as  we  shall  describe  in  the  next 
chapter,  by  the  Municipal  Authorities  themsel^^es.J 

(c)  Shelters  and  Labour  Homes. 

The  large  numbers  of  "  houseless  poor,"  in  London  and  other  cities,  have 
led,  for  nearly  a  century,  to  the  establishment  for  them  of  "  Shelters,"§ 
either  free  or  at  a  trifling  charge,  which  afford  a  night's  lodging  and  the 
necessary  simple  food.  One  such  Shelter  appears  to  have  been  started  in 
London  in  1822, ||  and  from  that  date  Shelters  have  always  been  available 
for  the  houseless ;  at  first  only  in  the  winter  months,  but  soon  all  the  year 
round.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Casual  Wards,  between  1864  and  1866, 
there  were  no  fewer  than  seven  such  Shelters  in  existence  in  London.  It 
was  then  urged  and  assumed  that  these  philanthropic  institutions  should 
restrict  themselves  to  providing  for  a  class  above  that  of  the  "  casuals." 
They  ought,  it  was  said,  "  no  longer  to  admit  ail  indiscriminately,  but 
[to]  endeavour  to  exclude  everyone  belonging  to  the  vagrant  and  pro- 
fessional tramp  class  ;  [to]  keep  them  carefully  out ;  and  [to]  admit  only 
the  better  class  of  the  houseless  poor."1[    In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  the 

*  Times,  December  24tli.  1878. 
t  Ihid.,  December  25th,  1878. 

i  It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  private  Eelief  Works  of  this  kind  still 
continue.  The  Liverpool  Central  Heiief  and  Charity  Organisation  Society,  among 
others,  still  maintains  workshops  for  the  Unemployed,  where  respectable  able-bodied 
men  are  enabled  "to  tide  over  a  period  of  temporary  lack  of  work."  They  are 
employed  at  wood-chopping,  bundling  chips  and  making  fire-lighters  ;  and  *'  by 
making  a  proper  effort,  a  man  may  receive  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  daily,"  on  a  scale 
of  piece-work  rates,  with  a  bonus.  (Manual  of  Instructions  ...  of  the  Liverpool 
Central  Eelief  and  Charity  Organisation  Society,  1906,  pp.  19,  20.) 

§  "Charities  of  London,"  by  Sampson  Low,  1850;  Report  of  Conference  on 
Night  Refuges,  June  8th,  1870  (Charity  Orojanisation  Society) ;  Sir  C.  E.  Trevelyan, 
in  Times,  June  2nd,  1890;  "Charity  Organisation,"  by  E.  L.  O'Malley,  in 
"  Transactions  of  JSTatioual  Association  for  Social  Science,"  1873,  p.  599;  "Unem- 
ployed London,"  by  A.  H.  Hill,  in  Ihid.  1875,  p.  668  ;  "  Labour  Homes  in  connection 
with  the  Poor  Law,"  by  JSToel  Buxton  (Report  of  Poor  Law  (Conferences  for 
1899-1900)  ;  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  36756-63,  37480-2,  37509-8r», 
42049-141. 

II  One  was  started  in  Manchester  in  1838.    {Manchester  Times,  loth  Feb.,  184-0.) 
^  Eeport  of  Conference  on  Night  Eefuges,  June  8th,  1870  (Charity  Organisation 
Society),  Appendix,  pp.  20--1. 
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older  philanthropic  Shelters  gradually  shrank  up,  and  ceased  to  be  avail- 
able for  the  ordinary  man  in  distress,  leaving  the  field  to  the  Casual 
Wards ;  themselves  lingering  on  in  a  small  way  as  institutions  for  doing 
for  the  relatively  few  selected  cases  that  they  admitted,  something  m-ore 
than  mei  ely  the  provision  of  a  night's  lodging. 

We  come  now  to  what  may  almost  be  called  a  parting  of  the  ways  in 
organised  philanthropy  for  the  Able-bodied.  Down  to  about  1887  it 
seems  to  have  been  habitually  taken  for  granted  that  the  efforts  of  the 
charitable  ought  properly  to  be  directed  to  helping  and  relieving  the 
distressed  persons  of  good  character,  whose  record  would  b(3ar  investi- 
gation, who  had  not  drunk  or  stolen  or  gambled,  and  whom  misfortune 
had  brought  low  through  no  fault  of  their  own.*  Those  who  could  not 
stand  these  tests — classed  as  the  unworthy  and  undeserving  poor — were  to 
be  left  to  the  Poor  Law.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  tieatment  of  the  Able- 
bodied  under  the  Poor  Law,  what  with  Able-bodied  Test  Workhouses, 
and  the  penal  task  and  enforced  detention  of  the  Casual  Wards,  whilst  in 
no  way  calculated  to  restore  men  to  self-supporting  activity,  had  been 
becoming  more  generally  strict  and  rigorous.  The  result,  as  we  have, 
explained,  was  that,  from  1871  onwards,  the  Able-bodied  resorted  less  and 
less  to  the  Poor  Law,  and  the  official  statisticians  pointed  with  satis- 
faction to  the  diminution  of  Able-bodied  pauperism — until,  in  18S7, 
comfortable  London  was  momentarily  impressed  by  the  news  that 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  persons  were  always  found  "  sleeping-out  " 
in  Trafalgar  Square,  along  the  Thames  Embankment  and  in  every 
sheltered  corner.f  To  the  fervent  Christian  there  came  the  impulse  to 
succour  not  the  well-conducted  and  respectable  alone,  but  even  the 
undeserving,  the  weak,  the  outcast,  the  fallen.  For  years  the  Salvation 
Army  had  been  at  work  among  such  men.  "  But,"  as  General  Booth 
declared,  "  what  is  the  use  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  men  whose  whole 
attention  is  concentrated  upon  a  mad,  desperate  struggle  to  keep  them- 
selves alive  ?  You  might  as  well  give  a  tract  to  a  shipwrecked  sailor  who 
is  battling  with  the  surf.  .  .  .  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  him  at  least 
a  footing  on  firm  ground,  and  to  give  him  room  to  live.  Then  you  may 
have  a  chance.  At  present  you  have  none/'J  General  Booth  accordingly 
opened,  in  1887,  the  first  of  his  "  Food  and  Shelter  Depots,"  where  food 
was  sold  in  cheap  farthingworths,  and  lodging  supplied  lor  4d.  a  night 
both  being  frequently  given  gratuitously  to  the  penniless.  "  We  have 
provided  accommodation  now,"  he  wrote  in  1890,  "for  several  thousand  of 
the  most  hopelessly  broken-down  men  in  London,  criminals  many  of  them, 
mendicants,  tramps,  those  who  are  among  I  he  tilth  ^nd  off-scouring  of  all 
things."  § 

About  the  same  time  a  similar  impulse  was  taking  form  in  another 
organisation.    "In  1889,  St.  Mary's  Hall,  in  Crawford  Street,  formed  a 


*  This  is  still  the  policy  of  some  institutions.  *'  A  large  proportion  of  the  cases 
brouglit  to  the  notice  of  the  Society  are  persons  who,  through  sickness,  want  of  work, 
qr  unavoidable  misfortune,  are  in  distress,  and  whose  record  is  such  that  it  would  be 
undesirable  to  allow  them  to  receive  public  relief  from  the  rates."  (Forty-third 
Annual  Eeport  of  the  Liverpool  Central  Belief  and  Charity  Organisation  Society, 
1905-6,  p.  6.) 

t  This  "  sleeping. out "  still  continues.  On  the  night  of  February  8th,  1907,  the 
Inspectors  of  the  London  County  Council  found  1,998  men,  402  women,  and 
4  children  homeless  in  the  streets.  (Eeport  of  Public  Health  Committee  of  London 
County  Council  for  1907.) 

X  "In  Darkest  England,"  by  General  W.  Booth,  1890,  p.  45. 

§  Ibid.y  p.  99. 
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centre  for  Church  Armj^  Mission  work,  and  with  the  approach  of  winter  the 
problem  of  the  outcast  and  destitute  forced  itself  on  the  attention  of  those 
in  charge.  Every  evening  the  captain  was  distressed  by  the  numbers  of 
shivering,  half-starved  wretches,  who  crept  into  the  evangelistic  meetings 
for  the  sake  of  warmth  and  rest.  Cold  and  hungrj'-,  they  roamed  the 
streets,  turning  in  here  for  a  brief  respite  from  their  misery.  These 
nightly  scenes  acted  as  the  spark  to  a  train  of  ideas  that  had  been  with 
Mr.  Carlile  for  some  time,  and  he  was  now  fired  with  the  determination 
to  see  what  could  be  done  for  the  reclamation  of  tramps  and  ex-criminals."* 
The  result  was  the  starting  in  1889  of  the  first  of  the  '^Labour  Homes" 
of  the  Church  Army,  of  which  there  are  now,  throughout  the  country, 
nearly  fifty  in  existence,  deliberately  relieving,  not  the  selected  cases,  of 
proved  good  character  and  unimpeachable  record,  but  all  and  sundry  in 
distress.  "  These  weak  brethren,"  says  a  Church  Army  pamphlet,  "  come 
to  our  Labour  Homes  by  many  roads.  Some  come  straight  from  prison. 
Some  are  tramps  and  loafers,  who  have  never  known  what  it  is  to  do  an 
honest  day's  work  in  their  lives.  Some  we  take  out  of  Workhouses,  or 
from  Casual  Wards.  Some  have  been  brought  low  by  pure  misfortune — - 
many  of  this  class  being  old  soldiers,  who  have  served  their  country  well, 
but  who  know  no  trade.  Drink,  gambling,  and  kindred  vices  gather  in 
their  hundreds.  Many  come  through  no  special  wickedness,  but  from 
simple  lack  of  power  of  self-help.  These  are  perhaps  the  least  hopeful  of 
all.  It  is  very  difhcult  to  help  the  well-meaning,  shiftless  fellow  who  is 
destitute  of  will  f)ower  and  cannot  keep  a  situation  if  he  gets  one.  Most 
of  them  have  sunk  very  low  in  the  social  scale  before  they  come  to  us. 
Hungry  and  in  rags  they  come,  with  no  possession  in  the  world  save  that 
last  one — hope.  They  come  to  the  Labour  Home  dirty,  slouching,  weak 
in  will  and  bodyc"t 

We  have  accordingly,  at  the  present  day,  in  London  and  most  of  the 
large  towns,  in  rivalry  with  the  Poor  Law,  a.  whole  series  of  organised 
philanthropic  agencies  providing  for  the  destitute  Able-bodied.  The 
simplest  and  most  rudimentary  is  the  Free  Shelter,  with  more  or  less 
distribution  of  gratuitous  food,  and  accepting  all  applicants  indiscrimi- 
nately, which  has  been  revived  in  various  large  towns.  Two  of  the  best 
known  are  those  conducted  under  the  Congregational  Union  at  Medland 
Hall,  Stepne}^  ;J  and  by  a  religious  Mission  at  Wood  Street^  Manchester, 
where  a  night's  lodging,  of  an  uninviting  kind,  is  gratuitously  provided 
for  necessitous  houseless  men,  without  inquiry  or  the  exaction  of  any 
work.  These  institutions,  which  are  much  objected  to  by  nearly  everyone 
experienced  in  charitable  work,  urge,  as  their  justification,  that  the 
houseless  poor  cannot  be  left  in  the  streets ;  and  that  the  administration 
of  the  Casual  Wards  and  Workhouses  is  so  deterrent  that  thousands  of 
persons  refuse  to  resort  to  them. 


*  "  Wilson  Carlile  and  the  Church  Army,"  by  Edgar  Rowan,  1907,  p.  74. 
t  "  The  Last  Hope"  (Church  Army  Pamphlet). 

t  "  Modland  Hall  continues  to  act  as  the  rendezvous  of  the  worthless  and  Un- 
employable, the  Mecca  of  degraded  and  frayed-out  humanity,  and  as  an  important 
feeder  to  the  Guardian s'  establishments.  At  the  commencement  of  autumn  of  each 
year,  and  throughout  the  winter  months,  there  is  a  steady  march  on  London  from 
the  provinces  of  ne'er-do-wells,  corner  boys,  criminals  and  other  ill-organised  beings 
whose  stock-in-trade  is  their  ra^s  and  dirt.  These  are  ever  ready  to  prey  on  others, 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  well-meant  scheme  to  relieve  the  want  and  misery  of 
the  deserving  poor,  ready  at  the  shortest  notice  to  '  demonstrate,'  ready  at  all  times 
to  do  anything  but  work  "  (Report  of  the  Gruardians,  Stepney  Union,  for  1906-7, 
p.  29). 
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A  development  out  of  the  Free  Shelter  is  the  "Elevator"  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  and  the  Labour  Home  "  of  the  Church  Army,  where 
men  are  received  and  maintained  and  kept  at  such  productive  work  as 
they  are  capable  of,  whether  paper-sorting  or  wood-chopping,  at  which 
they  are  able  to  earn  nearly  the  cost  of  the  small  subsistence  of  a  single 
man.  This  "Employment  Relief"  suffers  from  the  drawbacks  and 
difficulties  common  to  all  Relief  Works.  In  so  far  as  the  work  done  has 
any  commercial  value  at  all,  it  results  in  depriving  other  workers, 
employed  in  the  ordinary  way,  of  tlieir  means  of  livelihood.  If  the 
destitute  men  happen  to  be  nominally  artisans  of  skilled  trades,  they 
cannot  be  put  to  work  at  them  at  anything  less  than  the  customary 
Standard  Rate,  however  unsatisfactory  may  be  their  work,  without 
incurring  the  additional  reproach  of  "sweating."  On  both  these  points 
complaints  have  been  made  to  us.  Convincing  testimony  was  given  on 
behalf  of  the  Firewood  Trade  Association  that  the  adoption  of  wood- 
chopping  as  the  task  at  the  Labour  Homes  of  the  Church  Army,  as  well 
as  in  many  Workhouses,  had  definitely  resulted  in  ruining  independent 
wood-chopping  firms,  in  throwing  many  men  out  of  employment,  and  in 
reducing  some  actually  to  pauperism.*  The  experiment  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  in  setting  to  work  at  carpentering  and  cabinet  making,  such  of  the 
inmates  of  their  establishments  as  have  any  capacity  for  such  work — at 
remuneration  far  below  any  Trade  Union  rate — has  provoked  embitteied 
complaints  at  the  Trade  Union  Congress.  'Jliese  difficulties  and  draw- 
backs of  Employment  Relief  are  experienced,  as  we  shall  see  in  the 
next  chapter,  equally  when  the  "  Relief  Works  "  are  conducted  by  the 
Municipal  Authoi  ity. 

The  third  stage  is  that  of  the  Rural  Colony,  such  as  Hadleigh,  near 
Southend,  run  by  the  Salvation  Army  ;  Lingfield  (Surrey),  run  by  the 
Christian  Social  Service  Union ;  Hempstead  (Essex),  run  by  the  Church 
Army  ;  and  the  German  Industrial  Farm  Colon}^  at  Libury  Hall,  near 
Ware  ;  where  men  taken  off  the  streets,  selected  from  the  "  Elevators  "  or 
"  Labour  Plomes,"  or  sometimes  consigned  on  payment  by  the  Boards  of 
Guardians,  are  trained  to  agricultural  or  other  work  amid  healthy 
country  surroundings  ;  placed  under  reformatory  influences ;  and  assisted 
to  emigrate  or  to  return  to  self-supporting  employment. 

(d)  The  Undermining  of  a  penal  Poor  Law  by  Voluntary 

Agencies. 

We  are  not  in  a  position  to  give  any  statistics  of  the  aggregate  number 
of  Able-bodied  men  who  are,  at  any  one  time,  being  maintained  in  one  or 
other  of  these  ways  by  the  organised  philanthropic  agencies,  of  which  we 
have  cited  only  the  most  extensive  and  the  best  known.  It  is  clear  that 
the  number  thus  relieved  in  the  course  of  the  year  is  very  large,  and 
sufficient  to  destroy  any  satisfaction  that  might  be  felt  at  the  success  of 
this  or  that  Poor  Law  Authority  in  "  deterring,"  by  rigorous  administra- 
ti(m,  the  destitute  from  applying  r.o  the  Workhouse  or  the  Casual  Ward. 
For  it  is  plain  that,  whatever  may  be  the  liarmful  influence  of  a  lax 
system  of  Poor  Relief  to  the  Able-bodied,  there  is  the  saxne  harm  in  a 
lax  system  of  charitable  aid  to  the  same  class.  "  Apart  altogether  from 
the  sick  and  the  aged,"  reports  the  Metropolitan  Inspector  of  the  Local 


*  Evidence  before  the  OommisBion,  Qs.  91804-56,  93611-94038  ;  Appendix 
No.  LVIII.  (Pars.  28-34)  to  Vol.  IX. 
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Government  Board,  "  there  is  now  a  large  class  in  London,  to  be  numbered 
by  thousands  .  .  .  [which]  consists  almost  entirely  of  single  men,  often 
in  the  prime  of  life,  but  men  to  whom  nobody  could  think  of  giving 
regular  employment.  They  are  devoid  of  energy  and  ambition  ;  content 
to  live  for  each  day  as  it  passes  with  the  aid  of  odd  jobs,  cheap  or  free 
shelters,  and  cheap  or  free  meals.  I  believe  this  class  exists  in  ail  large 
towns,  but  it  can,  I  think,  luxuriate  nowhere  as  it  does  in  London,  for 
nowhere  else,  to  the  extent  prevalent  in  London,  is  such  a  class  catered 
for  and  encouraged  by  religious  associations  and  charitable  persons  who 
might  almost  be  supposed  to  hold  it  a  pious  duty  to  ensure^  by  creating  a 
constant  supply  of  destitution,  that  the  poor  shall  be  always  with  us.'"'* 

This  class,  it  is  believed  by  Poor  Law  administrators,  is  incieased  and 
attracted  to  London  and  other  large  towns  by  these  very  philanthropic 
agencies.  "  London,"  report  the  Stepney  Guardians,  "  with  its  many 
attractions  for  the  ne'er-do-well,  its  many  ways  of  helping  a  man  down 
by  its  thoughtless  almsgiving,  its  'spasmodic  outbreaks  of  eleemosynary 
charity  '  of  the  soup  and  blanket  order,  its  dangerous  sentimentalism  that 
cannot  distinguish  the  whine  of  the  beggar  from  the  cry  of  honest  poverty, 
proves  irresistible  to  the  born-tireds,  who  are  ever  i-eady  to  receive 
something  for  nothing.  The  village  rough,  the  provincial  blackguard, 
discredited  in  his  own  village  or  town,  turns  his  face  Londonwards.  .  .  . 
It  msi>y  be  that  many  of  these  '  degenerates '  set  forth  honest  in  their 
intention  to  seek  work,  and  have  becotne  demoralised  and  unemployable 
by  repeated  failure  and  disappointment,  and  by  consequent  privation. "t 

The  great  development,  during  the  past  twenty  years,  of  these 
philanthropic  agencies  for  the  Able-bodied,  and  their  delibe]*ate  desire  to 
succour  the  men  of  even  the  worst  character,  nullifies,  in  fact,  eveiy 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  problem  on  the  lines  of  a  penal  Poor  Law.  It 
is  of  no  use,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  Manchester  and  Choriton  Boards  of 
Guardians,  to  "  deter  "  the  houseless  poor  from  relying  on  the  Tame  Street 
Casual  Ward,  if  a  religious  Mission  takes  them  in  without  conditions  at 
the  Wood  Street  Free  Shelter.  Lnmediately  opposite  the  Stepney  Casual 
Ward  and  Workhouse,  wliich  the  Guardians  have  been  trying  to  administer 
on  "strict"  lines,  stands  Medland  Hall,  which  is  nightly  open  to  the 
destitute.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Vagrancy  was 
driven  to  the  despairing  recommendation  that  "  the  public  distribution  of 
free  food  should  be  subject  to  control  by  the  Local  Authority  of  the 
district.  Their  consent  should  be  required  to  the  use  of  any  building  for 
the  purpose ;  and  it  should  be  open  to  them  to  withdraw  their  consent  if 
at  any  time  this  seemed  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  community. 
.  .  .  .  Further,  we  submit  that  Charitable  Shelters  do  in  fact  require  a 
more  eirective  control  than  .  .  .  common  lodging-houses.  We  think 
.  .  .  that  an  annual  licence  should  be  required  from  the  Sanitary 
Authority  in  all  cases ;  and  that  before  a  Shelter  or  similar  institution  is 
opened,  the  Authority  should  be  satisfied  that  it  is  necessary  and  is  not 
likely  to  cause  harm. "J 

Any  such  legal  or  administrative  prohibition  of  the  charitable  provision 
of  food  for  the  hungry  and  lodging  Ibr  the  homeless  i;-,  in  our  opinion, 
neither  practicable  nor  desirable.  So  long  as  there  exist  homeless  and 
starving  persons  in  the  streets,  there  will  always  be  benevolent  people  to 

*  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1905-6,  p.  444 
(Mr.  Lockwood's  Report). 

t  Report  of  the  Guardians,  Stepney  Union,  for  1905-6,  pp.  22-23. 
X  Report  of  Departmental  Committee  on  Vagrancy,  1906,  pp.  96,  98 
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relieve  their  obvious  necessities.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  Nemesis  of  any 
system  of  administration  of  the  public  provision  for  the  destitute,  which 
is  based  on  mere  deterrence  ;  which  does  not  welcome  the  entrance  of  a 
destitute  person  as  gladly  as  an  Isolation  Hospital  welcomes  a  small-pox 
patient ;  which  does  not,  in  fact,  "  search  out "  destitution  as  the  Local 
Health  Authority  searches  out  "  infectious  disease.  We  cannot  approve 
all  the  methods  by  which  the  philanthropic  agencies  succour  the  destitute ; 
but  we  cannot  condemn  those  who  employ  these  methods.  So  long  as  the 
legally  appointed  system  attempts  to  penaHse  the  destitution  of  the  Able- 
bodied  in  such  a  way  that  men  are  found  to  prefer  exposure  and  semi- 
starvation  outside,  it  is  inevitable — it  is  indeed  desirable  in  the  interests 
of  civilisation — that  the  starving  should  be  fed  and  the  homeless  lodged. 
It  is  for  the  State,  not  to  lay  its  heavy  hand  on  the  efforts  of  the 
charitable,  misdirected  as  these  may  be,  but  to  lind  a  more  excellent  way. 

Moreover,  it  is  unfair  to  the  philanthropic  agencies  not  to  recognise 
that  the  community  is  indebted  to  them  for  valuable  experiments  in  the 
treatment  of  the  Able-bodied,  from  which,  in  our  opinion,  there  is  much 
to  be  learnt  by  the  new  Public  Authority  which  will  have  to  deal  with 
the  problem.  In  two  directions,  in  particular,  the  philanthropic  agencies 
have  advanced  some  distance  further  than  any  Poor  Law  Authority  in 
the  development  of  the  requisite  technique.  In  studying  the  administra- 
tion of  such  a  Kural  Colony  as  Hadleigh,  we  were  impressed  with  the 
relative  success,  upon  extremely  poor  material,  of  the  whole  apparatus  for 
developing  personal  character,  for  stimulating  the  will,  for  re-awakening 
ambition,  for  exciting  emulation,  for  securing  order  and  discipline  without 
coercion  and  industry,  without  the  money  wage  that  the  almost  worthless 
labour  cannot  produce.  We  cannot  help  recognising  the  disinterestedness, 
the  moral  refinement  and  the  unsparing  personal  devotion  that  have 
created  at  Hadleigh  a  little  world  in  which  the  inhabitants  enjoy  a 
stimulating  sense  of  co-operative  production  and  oi-ganised  recreation  in 
common ;  and  are  able  to  rise,  grade  by  grade,  according  to  personal 
merit.  What  is  unfortunately  lacking  to  the  complete  success  of  this 
experiment  is,  on  the  one  hand,  some  other  Colony  to  which  persons 
requiring,  in  the  public  interest,  to  be  compulsoril}^  detained,  could  be 
judicially  committed,  and,  on  the  other,  some  organisation  for  placing  out, 
in  self-supporting  industrial  employment,  those  who  have  been  regenerated 
by  their  training. 

The  latter  requirement — some  definite  outlet  for  those  who  have  proved 
themselves  fit  for  independent  life — has,  to  some  extent,  been  provided  by 
the  elaborate  system  of  carefully  supervised  emigration  to  Canada,  that 
the  Salvation  Army  and  various  other  philanthropic  agencies  have 
developed.  In  the  absence  of  any  assistance  from  the  Government  of  this 
country,  these  philanthropic  agencies  have  successfully  organised  an 
extensive  system,  not  only  of  helping  selected  cases,  but  of  personally 
conducting  large  parties  of  emigrants  across  tlie  ocean,  securing  them 
situations  on  arrival,  and  in  many  instances  continuing  a  watchful 
supervision  over  them  for  years.  As  in  the  administration  of  Rural 
Colonies,  so  in  the  organisation  and  supervision  of  the  emigration  of  those 
who  wish  to  make  a  fresh  start  in  a  new  country,  we  think  that  the 
future  Public  Authority  dealing  with  the  Able-bodied  will  be  able,  not  only 
*  to  make  use  of  the  existing  organisations,  but  also  to  learn  much  of  value 
from  the  experience  of  the  philanthropic  agencies  that  we  have  described. 

What  comes  out  clearly  is  that,  however  successful  these  Voluntary 
Agencies  have  proved,  in  one  form  or  another,  at  specific  pieces  of  admini- 


stration,  whether  managing  institutions  or  organising  emigration,  they 
cannot  do  the  whole  work,  and  it  is  not  desirable  that  they  should  "  keep 
the  gate."  As  we  shall  describe  in  Chapter  IV.  of  this  Part  of  our  Report, 
the  Able-bodied  in  distress  a,re  of  the  most  varied  kinds.  No  Voluntary 
Agency  can  provide  efficiently  for  more  than  the  particular  speciality  to 
which  it  devotes  itself.  But  the  applicants  that  throng  its  doorsteps  are 
of  all  sorts ;  and,  without  some  widespread  receiving  and  sorting  agency, 
exterior  to  itself^  it  never  succeeds  in  filling  its  institution  with  exactly 
its  own  special  type  of  cases,  and  no  others.  If  Voluntary  Agencies  are 
to  continue  to  provide  for  the  Able-bodied,  there  needs  to  be,  accordingly, 
some  organisation  of  national  scope,  by  which  all  applicants  can  be  dealt 
with  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  assigned  to  such  voluntary  institutions 
as  may  be  able  best  to  deal  with  the  particular  cases.  In  such  a  frame- 
work of  public  authority,  we  think  that  Voluntary  Agencies  for  the 
Able-bodied  may  play  as  important  a  part  as  voluntary  hospitals  do  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  Local  Health  Authority,  or  as  the  Refor- 
matory Schools  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Local  Education 
Authority.  And  there  is  a  second  requirement  which  only  Government 
can  supply.  At  present,  the  Voluntary  Agencies  for  the  Able-bodied  are 
largely  at  the  mercy  of  the  confirmed  wastrel  and  loafer,  who  goes  in  and 
out,  from  one  to  another,  taking  what  he  can  get  from  each,  and  perpetually 
returning  on  their  hands.  There  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  that,  for  the 
protection  of  all  varieties  of  philanthropic  activity,  there  needs  to  be  some 
kind  of  Detention  Colony  to  which  the  most  depraved  and  worthless 
persons  may  be  judicially  committed,  and  in  which  they  can  be  compulsorily 
detained,  at  any  rate  for  long  terms.  For  these  reasons,  it  was  forcibly 
urged  upon  us  by  General  Booth  that  it  was  essential  to  any  successful 
dealing  with  the  Able-bodied,  that  there  should  be  "  a  Central  Authority 
analogous  to  the  Prison  or  Lunacy  Commissioners."* 

(e)  Conclusions. 
We  have,  therefore,  to  report : — 

1.  That  apart  from  other  considerations,  the  maintenance  of  a  penal 
Poor  Law  for  the  Able-bodied  has,  in  the  large  towns,  been  rendered 
impossible  by  the  development  of  extensive  Voluntary  Agencies  which 
refuse  to  allow  the  destitute  to  starve,  or  the  homeless  to  reinain  at  night 
without  shelter. 

2.  That  so  long  as  the  public  organisation  for  dealing  with  the  Able- 
bodied  in  distress  is  so  directed  as  to  result  in  large  numbers  of  persons 
remaining  in  want  of  the  actual  necessaries  of  life,  on  whatever  excuse,  it 
is  neither  practicable  nor  desirable  to  prevent  Voluntary  Agencies  from 
relieving  such  persons. 

3.  That  the  relief  thus  given  by  means  of  Shelters  and  the  distribution 
of  food — whilst  it  can  hardly  be  made  the  subject  of  blame  or  reproach,  so 
long  as  people  are  starving  and  homeless — is  almost  wholly  useless  for 
permanently  benefiting  the  persons  relieved ;  and  has,  moreover,  many 
objectionable  characteristics. 

4.  That  whilst  some  of  the  Labour  Homes  and  Rural  Colonies  present 
good  features,  and  attain  a  certain  measure  of  success,  they  are,  in  the 
absence  of  any  Detention  Colony  for  the  "  work-shy,"  and  of  any  adequate 
outlet  for  those  who  have  been  regenerated,  unable  to  deal  with  more  than 
a  tiny  fraction  of  the  problem. 

*  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Appendix  Ko.  LVIIT.  (Par.  48)  to  Vol.  IX. 
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5.  That  the  co-existence,  in  the  great  centres  of  population,  of  a  penal 
Poor  Law  for  the  Able-bodied,  with  extensive  indiscriminate,  unconditional 
and  inadequate  relief  by  V^oluntary  Agencies,  produces  so  much  undeserved 
suffering,  on  the  one  hand,  and  so  much  degradation  of  character  and 
general  demoralisation  on  the  other,  as  to  make  it  urgently  necessary  for 
the  whole  problem  of  Able-bodied  Destitution  to  be  systematically  dealt 
with  by  the  National  Government. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  Able-bodied  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act. 

It  was  Mr.  Chamberlain  who,  first  among  statesmen,  realised  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  Poor  Law  and  the  utter  inadecjuacy  of  Voluntary 
Agencies  as  methods  of  relieving  Able-bodied  Destitution.  At  the 
beginning  of  1885  practically  all  the  trades  of  Birmingham  were  in  a  state 
of  extreme  depression.  '^Hundreds  of  jewellers,  silversmiths  and  electro- 
plate workers,"  we  read,  "  had  been  out  of  employment  for  months,  if  not 
years."  *  The  result  was  the  starting  of  a  "  Mayor's  Fund  "  for  the  relief 
of  the  Unemployed,  with  the  usual  unsatisfactory  featuies ;  and  an 
attempt  b}"  the  Town  Council  to  make  work "  for  as  many  men  as 
possible.  These  resources  were,  however,  limited,  and  the  Birmingham 
Town  Council  implored  the  Guardians  in  June,  1885,  at  least  to  confer  as 
to  the  measures  called  for  by  the  continued  distress.  The  Guardians  were 
"of  opinion  that  no  practical  or  useful  result  would  be  likely  to  follow," 
and  declined  to  confer,  **  as  they  felt  that  the  ordinary  Poor  Law  is  capable 
of  dealing  with  the  matter."  The  reluctance  of  the  respectable  craftsman 
of  Birmingham  to  condemn  himself,  his  wife  and  his  children  to  the  evil 
promiscuity  of  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse,  or,  if  he  was  unmarried,  to 
subject  himself  to  the  penal  conditions  of  the  Able-bodied  'J'est  Workhouse 
that  we  have  just  described,t  was  well  known  to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  To 
the  citizen  of  Birmingham,  with  its  active  political  life,  the  disfranchise- 
ment entailed  by  Poor  Relief  may  also  have  been  specially  deterrent. J 
In  October,  1885,  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  appealed  to  the  Guardians  to 
reconsider  their  attitude.  He  explained  in  an  able  letter  the  objections  to 
the  raising  of  special  relief  funds.  Fe  pointed  out  that  the  Mayor  had 
declared  that  "  it  was  not  possible  for  the  Corporation  to  find  work  for 
any  considerable  number  without  displacing  workmen  already  employed.'' 
He  urged  upon  the  Guardians  that  "  none  hut  the  appointed  Guardians  of 
the  Poor  "  were  in  a  position  to  discharge  the  duty  of  meeting  the  distress. 
And  he  concluded  with  the  pregnant  observation  that  "  the  law  exists  for 
securing  the  assistance  of  the  community  at  large  in  aid  of  their  destitute 
members  ;  and  where  the  necessity  has  arisen  from  no  fault  of  the  persons 
concerned,  there  ought  to  be  no  idea  of  degradatio]i  connected  with  such 
assistance.  Those  compelled  to  apply  have  probably  paid  rates  and  taxes 
in  past  time.  This  payment  is,  in  part,  an  insurance  against  misfortune." 
But  the  Birmingham  Guardians  remained  obdurate,  refusing  even  to  give 
Outdoor  Relief  in  return  for  work  in  the  Labour  Yard.  Soon  after  this 
definite  refusal  of  the  Poor  Law  Authorities  to  assume  any  responsibility 

*  Birmingham  Daily  Gazette,  September  30th,  1886.  For  the  whole  of  this  episode, 
see  MS.  Minutes,  Birmingham  Board  of  Guardians,  1885;  Minutes  of  Birmingham 
Town  Council,  1886-6  (especially  February  2nd,  1886) ;  '*  Three  Birmingham  Belief 
Funds,"  by  F.  Tillyard,  in  Economic  Journal,  December,  1905  ;  Eeport  on  the  Effects 
of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed,  by  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson  and 
Eev.  J.  C.  Pringle,  1907,  Appendix  E. ;  and  especially  the  Interim  Eeport  of  Special 
Committee  of  the  Birmingham  Board  of  Guardians  appointed  to  investigate  the 
whole  system  of  administering    .    .    .  Belief,  October  21st,  1908. 

t  See  Chapter  I.  of  Part  II.,  pp.  845-347. 

X  "  The  receipt  of  relief,"  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  expressly  noted,  "  although  accom- 
panied by  a  task  of  work,  entails  the  disqualification  which  by  statute  attaches  to 
pauperism."  (Local  Government  Board  Circular,  March  15th,  1886,  in  Sixteenth 
Annual  Eeport  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1886-7,  p.  3.) 
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for  the  relief  of  distress  from  Unemployment  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  again 
in  office  Jn  the  early  months  of  1886  it  was  forced  upon  his  attention, 
as  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  that,  up  and  down  the 
country,  there  continued  to  he  exceptional  distress  among  "  large  numbers 
of  persons  usually  in  regular  employment."*  The  fact  that  this  distress 
had  not  manifested  itself  in  the  statistics  of  pauperism  did  not  surprise 
him.  In  the  well-known  Circular  of  15th  March,  1886,  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  recited  as  axiomatic  that  it  was  "  not 
desirable  that  the  working-classes  should  be  familiarised  with  Poor  Law 
Relief.  .  .  The  spirit  of  independence  which  leads  so  many  of  the 
working-classes  to  make  great  personal  sacrifices  rather  than  incur  the 
stigma  of  pauperism  is  one  which  deserves  the  greatest  sympathy  and 
respect,  and  which  it  is  the  duty  and  interest  of  the  community  to  maintain 
by  all  the  means  at  its  disposal." 

In  Mr.  Chamberlain's  view,  the  "  Ins-and-Outs "  and  the  Vagrants 
should  be  left  to  the  Poor  Law ;  but  for  the  person  normally  in  regular 
employment,  there  was,  in  future,  to  be  quite  another  provision,  namely, 
work  at  wages  under  the  Town  Council.  "  His  hope  and  belief  was,"  he 
told  the  House  of  Commons,  "  that  the  ultimate  remedy  for  exceptional 
distress  of  the  kind  they  had  to  deal  with  was  to  be  found  in  the 
increasing  activity  of  Local  Authorities,  which  he  believed  had  already 
been  very  considerably  stimulated,  and  which  he  hoped  to  further 
stimulate."!  This  municipal  work  at  wages  was  to  be  given  under  two 
conditions:  first,  "that  the  men  employed  should  be  engaged  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Guardians  as  persons  whom,  owing  to  previous 
condition  and  circumstances,  it  is  undesirable  to  send  to  the  Workhouse, 
or  to  treat  as  subjects  for  pauper  relief"  ;  and  secondly,  "that  the  wages 
paid  should  be  something  less  than  the  wages  ordinarily  paid  for  similar 
work,  in  order  to  prevent  imposture,  and  to  leave  the  strongest  tempta- 
tions to  those  who  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  return  as  soon 
as  possible  to  their  previous  occupations."^  Mr.  Chamberlain  did  not 
remain  in  office  long  enough  to  carry  out  the  incipient  policy  of  classifi- 
cation of  the  Able-bodied  thus  formulated  ;  but  successive  Presidents 
adhered  to  his  views,  and  re-issued  his  Circular,  whenever  distress  from 
Unemployment  became  troublesome.§  Unfortunately,  the  results  of  the 
experiments  thus  set  in  motion  do  not  seem  to  have  been  ascertained  or 
recorded  by  the  Local  Government  Board ;  and  we  do  not  gather  that 
any  deliberate  judgment  was  arrived  at  as  to  the  success  or  otherwise 

*  Ihid.,  p.  5. 

t  Hansard,  March  12th,  1886,  Vol.  CCOiJL,  p.  356.  For  this  proposal  Mr. 
Chamberlain  might  have  quoted  an  interesting  authority.  The  Economist  declared, 
in  an  article  during  the  commercial  depression  of  1857,  that  "  it  is  clear  that  the 
Poor  Law  does  not  apply,  cannot  apply,  and  ought  not  to  apply,  any  sufficient 
remedy  to  the  kind  of  distress  now  spreading  extensively  in  our  large  centres  of 
trade  and  manufacture.  The  Poor  Law  is  for  the  relief  of  a  class  who  are  unable  to 
work  ;  not  for  the  relief  of  men  eager  for  work,  and  delighting  in  the  sense  of 
independence,  but  from  some  occasional  cause  unable  to  find  the  means  of  work. 
There  would  be  nothing  more  fatal  to  the  moral  feeling  of  our  working  men  than  to 
reduce  them  in  large  numbers  to  a  sense  of  pauperism  and  dependence  at  every 
temporary  season  of  commercial  distress.  .  .  .  This  is  a  case  where  an  economic  law 
should  yield  to  a  social  law  ;  and  all  the  labour  that  can  be  employed,  though  it  be 
without  profit,  or  even  at  a  prudent  loss,  ought  to  be  employed,  to  avert,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  terrible  strain  on  one  class  of  the  community."  {The  Economist, 
December  6th,  1857,  pp.  1343-4.) 

X  Local  Government  Board  Circular,  March  16th,  1886. 

§  It  was  re-issued  in  1887,  1891,  1892,  1893  and  1895  (First  Eeport  of  Tlouse  of 
Commons  Committee  on  Distress  from  Want  of  Employment,  1895,  Q.  175.) 
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of  this  momentous  departure  from  the  Poor  Law  of  1834.  At  any  rate, 
when  Ml".  Walter  Long  tackled  the  question  in  1904,  there  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  available  for  his  guidance*  any  statistical  or  descriptive 
summary  of  the  preceding  eighteen  years'  policy  of  spasmodically  stimu- 
lating Local  Authorities  to  provide,  for  the  Unemployed  of  their  districts, 
municipal  work  at  wages,  j 

(a)  The  Provision  of  Work  at  Wages  by  the  Municipal 
Authorities,  1886-1905. 

We  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  accurate  statistics  of  the  amount 
of  work  annually  provided  for  the  Unemployed  by  the  Municipal 
Authorities  in  response  to  the  Circulars  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
between  1886  and  19054  We  gather  that  for  the  first  decade  there 
was  a  general  disinclination  among  Municipal  Authorities  to  undertake 
this  provision,  and  those  who  did  regarded  it  as  merely  an  occasional 
expedient  for  tiding  over  particularly  bad  times.  But  with  the  recurrent 
issue  of  the  Circular  in  1887,  1891,  1892,  1893  and  1895,  and  especially 
after  the  endorsement  of  the  principle  of  Municipal  work  for  the 
Unemployed  by  the  House  of  Commons  Select  Committee  of  J896,§ 
many  Local  Authorities  felt  compelled  to  take  action,  whilst  others, 
responding  to  the  perpetual  pleadings  and  threatenings  of  deputations  of 
unemployed  workmen,  availed  themselves  freely  of  this  opportunity  for 
demonstrating  their  usefulness  to  distressed  citizens.  The  new  activity 
took  many  forms.  In  times  of  local  trade  depression  or  exceptionally 
severe  weather,  the  heads  of  all  the  Municipal  Departments  were  instructed 
to  eugage  additional  men,  and  sometimes  to  choose  these  from  the  persons 
claiming  to  be  unemployed,  for  cleaning  the  streets,  for  removing  snow, 
for  repairing  the  roads,  for  sewer  construction,  and,  indeed,  for  every 
variety  of  Municipal  work.  Perhaps  the  most  picturesque  example  is 
afforded  by  the  Paddington  Borough  Council,  wliich,  in  1904,  gave  "  instruc- 
tions to  the  Borough  Surveyor  to  discontinue  for  the  present  the  use  of 


*  In  1893,  the  Board  of  Trade  had  issued  a  valuable  Eeport  on  Methods  and 
Agencies  for  Dealing  with  the  Unemployed  (Cd.  7182j,  which  shows  how  little 
information  was  available  as  to  these  works.  "  During  the  winter  of  1902-3," 
Mr.  Long  complained,  "  when  many  of  the  Borough  Councils  in  London  were 
employing  crowds  of  so-called  unemployed,  there  was  no  record  kept  of  the  additional 
cost  to  the  rates  involved  in  so  doing."  (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  78461, 
Par.  9.) 

t  The  provision  of  work  for  the  unemployed  by  Municipal  Authorities  was,  of 
course,  not  confined  to  the  period  1886-1904.  At  every  previous  depression  of  trade 
for  more  than  a  century,  similar  action  is  traced.  As  long  ago  as  1766  the  Liverpool 
Town  Council  constructed  the  St.  James's  Walk,  partly  to  relieve  the  unemployed. 
In  1848,  the  Town  Trustees  of  Halifax  set  the  unemployed  to  work  at  digging  a  new 
reservoir  {Halifax  Guardian,  January  8th,  1848).  In  the  distress  of  1878-9,  many 
towns  (among  them  being  Sheffield,  Manchester,  Leicester,  Barrow,  Bury,  Bradford, 
Eotherham  and  Guisborough)  put  the  unemployed  on  public  works  of  one  kind  or 
another.  ("Poor  Belief  during  Depression  of  Trade,"  by  .  Macdonald,  in  Beport 
of  Poor  Law  Conferences,  1879.)  At  Nottingham,  in  J  884-5,  when  it  was  said  that 
over  9,000  lace  makers  were  out  of  work,  the  Town  Council  employed  1,200  men  on 
relief  works  at  12s.  per  week.    [Labour  News,  December,  1884,  and  January,  1885.) 

X  There  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Beport  ...  on  the  Effects  of 
Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed  since  1886  (pp.  202-289)  by 
Mr.  Cyril  Jackson  and  Bev.  J.  C.  Pringle,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  Beport  on  Agencies 
and  Methods  of  Dealing  with  the  Unemployed,  1893  (Cd.  7182),  all  the  statistical 
information  that  we  have  been  able  to  discover. 

§  The  Committee  reported  that  they  were  *' unable  to  see  any  valid  objection  to 
the  policy  advocated  in  the  Circulars  referred  to."  (Beport  of  House  of  Commons 
Committee  on  Distress  from  Want  of  Employment,  1896,  p.  ix.) 
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the  Scarifier  attached  to  the  Cotincirs  Steam-roller,  and  to  carry  out 
any  necessary  road-picking  work  by  inanual  labour/'*  expressly  in  order 
to  employ  as  many  as  possible  of  the  Unemployed.  In  populous  and 
wealthy  cities  a  "  Mayor's  Fund  "  would  be  raised  by  subscription,  and 
used  as  a  sort  of  grant-in-aid  "  of  Municipal  works  expedited  or  invented 
for  the  purpose  of  employing  the  Unemployed.  In  some  other  districts, 
such  as  West  Ham,  funds  were  raised  by  appeals  started  by  particular 
newspapers.  On  the  other  hand,  in  other  districts,  having  fewer  wealthy 
residents,  but  dominated  by  men  of  popular  sympathies,  the  Local 
Authority  launched  out  into  costly  street  improvements,  into  open  spaces, 
and  sometimes  even  into  new  buildings,  all  undertaken  to  provide  work 
for  distressed  residents  at  the  cost  of  the  local  ratepayers.^  But  whatever 
the  kind  or  the  amount  of  the  work,  or  the  incidence  of  the  cost,  we 
note,  between  1886  and  1905,  certain  developments  common  to  the 
whole  country,  which  gave  to  this  method  of  providing  for  Able-bodied 
Destitution  its  peculiar  characteristics  and  its  distinctive  results. 

The  first  development  was  the  gradiial  discarding  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
condition  that  "  the  wages  paid  should  be  something  less  than  the  wages 
ordinarily  paid  for  simdar  work."  Some  Local  Authorities  began  by 
offering  a  low  wage — 2d.  or  3d,  an  hour  or  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  a  day — but  this 
led  to  riots  and  disturbances.^  It  was,  in  fact,  hardly  practicable  to 
carry  out  this  recommendation.  If  the  Unemployed  were  merely  added 
to  the  general  statl^',  any  attempt  to  discriminate  against  them  in  the 
matter  of  wage  produced  feelings  of  disgust  and  jealousy  and  led  to 
persistent  shirking  of  the  work.  If  it  was  attempted  to  remedy  this  by 
paying  the  men  piece-work  at  such  an  occupation  as  stone-breaking,  or 
wheeling  barrows  of  earth,  it  was  quickly  found  that  some  of  the  most 
respectable,  hard-working,  and  skilled  men  were  unable  to  earn  as  much 
as  the  habitual  tramp  or  dissolute  navvy.  §  Moreover,  it  was  quickly 
found  impracticable  to  employ  the  Unemployed  at  their  own  trades,  the 
only  work  that  the  Local  Authorities  could  offer  to  a  heterogeneous  body 
of  applicants  being  that  of  unskilled  labour.  The  normal  wage  for  this 
work  was  so  low  that  any  lower  wage  would  be  insufficient  for  subsistence. 
But  even  if  there  hnd  been  no  practical  objection  it  would  have  been 
politically  impracticable  to  undercut  the  current  rate  in  the  district. 


*  Minutes  of  Paddington  Borough  Council,  March  14th,  1904.  (Report  of  Works 
Committee.) 

t  Thus,  at  Sunderland  in  1886-7,  the  Eoker  Promenade  was  constructed  (Report 
of  Engineer  to  Town  Council  of  Sunderland,  1887)  ;  at  Great  Yarmouth,  a  quay- 
wall  was  built  at  a  cost  of  £25>0U0  ;  at  Blackburn,  in  1903,  a  large  extension 
of  sewage  works  was  undertaken  (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Appendix 
No.  LXXV.  to  Vol.  YIII.,  Par.  6) ;  and  the  Poplar  Borough  Council  executed,  in 
1903-4,  £65,000  worth  of  repaying  the  streets  [Ibid.,  Qs.  80579-613). 

%  At  Great  Yarmouth,  in  1886,  the  Town  Council  issued  a  handbill  in  the 
following  terms  :  "To  tlie  unemployed. — The  Corporation  are  prepared  to  provide 
work  for  those  needing  it  in  levelling  a  portion  of  the  South  Denes  and  other  works. 
Hours  of  work,  6.30  a.m.  to  8.30  a.m.;  9  a.m.  to  12  noon;  2  p.m.  to  5.30  p.m. 
Wages,  2s.  per  day.  Application  to  be  made  at  my  office,  Town  Hall,  between  9  a.m. 
and  10  a.m. — J.  W.  Cockrill,  Borough  Surveyor,"  (House  of  Commons  Return  on 
Pauperism  and  Distress,  No.  69,  1886,  p.  95.) 

§  Thus,  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Paddington  Yestry  for  December  19th,  1893,  we 
read  that :  "  Eight  out  of  every  ten  of  the  class  of  men  who  apply  are  naturally- 
unsuitable  for  this  description  of  work.  They  worked  about  seven  hours  daily,  and 
many  of  them  could  earn  lO^d.  to  Is.  during  that  time,  others  about  2s.  6d.  In  two 
instances,  the  rate  ranged  to  4s.  9d.  and  5s.  4d.,  but  these  were  accomplished  stone- 
breakers,  and  had  they  been  allowed  could  have  earned  even  more  than  this  amount 
per  day." 
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The  Trade  Unions,  and  indeed  the  whole  opinion  o£  the  working  class, 
would  have  vehementlj'"  objected  to  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Municipal  Authority  to  lower  the  current  rate  of  wages  and  the  standard 
of  life  of  the  wage-earner,  by  taking  advantage  of  his  necessities  as  an 
Unemployed  persou.  Hence  it  came  to  be  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
current  rate  for  unskillei]  labour  should  be  jjaid,  and  that  whenever  the 
Local  Authority  employed  men  for  skilled  work  the  Trade  Union  rate 
should  be  paid.    Thus,  the  Southwark  Yes  try  in  1895  resolved — 

"  That  all  men  provided  with  temporary  employment  be  paid  the  wage  now 
aid  to  the  workmen  of  the  Yestry,  on  the  particular  work  upon  which  they  may 
e  engaged."* 

At  Bradford,  as  was  given  in  evidence  before  us  by  the  Deputy  City 
Surveyor  : — 

"  The  men  engaged  on  the  work  provided  for  the  unemployed,  consisted,  as  a 
rule,  of  machine  wool-combers,  dyers'  labourers,  and  others  employed  in  the 
textile  factories  of  this  district.  They  were  paid  the  standard  rate  of  wages 
usually  paid  to  outside  labourers,  of  6d.  per  hour,  which  was,  in  many  cases,  more 
than  then  "W^ere  receiving  when  they  followed  their  regular  employment.  They  were 
treated  with  kindness  and  tiriuness,  and  if  they  showed  willingness  to  work  they 
received  every  encouragement,  and  very  little  trouble  arose  in  the  management 
of  the  men,  but  they  were  unable  to  do  the  amount  of  work  that  the  ordinary 
labourer  would  have  done,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  works  carried  out  by  the 
Corporation  cost  more  than  they  would  have  done  had  the  usual  kind  of  labour 
been  em  ployed,  "f 

This  process  was  accelerated  by  the  fact  that^  as  we  gather,  the  Local 
Government  Board  omitted  Mr.  Chambei'lain's  condition  of  lower  wages 
when  they  reissued  the  Circular  in  1895,  and  that  the  principle  of  currmt 
wages  seemed  to  be  affirmed  by  the  somewhat  ambiguous  recommendation 
of  the  Select  Committee  in  1896  : — 

Your  Committee  can  see  no  sufficient  reason  why  a  person  employed  upon 
Relief  Works  should  not  receive  the  rate  of  wages  current  in  the  district,  if  he  is 
able  to  earn  the  same.  "J 

The  second  condition  laid  down  by  Mr.  Cljamberlain,  that  Municipal 
Emplo^'ment  should  be  given  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  was  gradually  discarded  by  the  more  progressive  Municipalities. 
"  The  recommendation  was  not  adopted  for  obvious  reasons,"  writes  a  well- 
informed  correspondent  in  The  Times,  ''had  it  been  adopted  the  men 
would  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  the  Poor  Law,  and  this  was 
precisely  what  the  promoters  of  Yestry  emploj^-ment  wished  to  avoid."§ 
The  Borough  Surveyor,  who  had  to  use  the  men,  naturally  preferred  to 
make  his  own  selection  according  to  his  opinion  of  their  relative  fitness  for 


*  Report  on  the  Eflfects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed, 
by  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson  and  Eev.  j.  0.  Pringle,  Appendix  N.,  p.  165.  At  G-reat 
Yarmouth,  the  rate  of  pay  was  raised  from  3d.  per  hour  to  the  current  local  rate  of 
4.d.  per  hour.  In  London,  the  rates  paid  in  1892-3  v/ere  most  various.  "At  Chelsea, 
St.  Saviour's  (Southwark;,  Bethnal  Green  and  Poplar,  6d.  an  hour  was  paid;  at 
St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  6d. ;  at  Hampstead,  5d.  up  to  2s.  8d.  per  day ;  at 
St.  Pancras,  3s.  6d.  a  day;  at  Clerkenwell,  3s.  8d. ;  at  Yauxhall,  Lambeth,  Brixton, 
and  Newington,  4s.  a  day.  At  Camberwell  and  Dulwich,  Trade  Union  rates  were 
paid,  and  the  unskilled  received  4s.  3d.  a  day.  At  Hackney,  about  fifty  carpenters 
went  on  strike  the  first  day,  and  did  not  resume  work  till  they  had  obtained  9d.  instead 
of  8d.  an  hour."  ("  The  State  and  the  Unemployed,"  Times',  October  30th,  November 
IsL  and  6th,  1893  ;  reprinted  in  Charity  Organisation  Review,  December,  1893.) 

t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Appendix  XO.  to  Yol.  IX.,  Pars.  6,  7. 

X  Report  of  House  of  Commons  Committee  on  Distress  from  Want  of  Employment, 
1896,  p.  xi. 

§  '*  The  State  and  the  Unemployed,"  Times,  October  30th,  Xoveinber  1st  and  6th, 
1893 ;  reprinted  in  Charity  Organisation  Review,  December,  1893,  p.  441. 
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a  particular  job  he  had  in  hand  instead  of  according  to  the  Relieving 
Officer's  opinion  as  to  their  past  respectability,  the  number  of  their 
children,  and  the  extremity  of  their  destitution.  But  the  Local  Authorities 
had  no  machinery  to  make  investigations  either  into  the  man's  past  or 
into  the  reality  or  cause  of  his  unemployment.  The  easiest  way  was  to 
open  a  register  and  to  allow  all  who  claimed  to  be  Unemployed,  and  who 
could  prove  continuous  residence  in  the  dij^trict  for  six  or  twelve  months,* 
to  enter  their  names  for  a  share  of  the  municipal  work.  From  this 
register,  men  were  drawn  as  required,  sometimes  in  rotation,  those  who 
described  themselves  as  married  and  as  having  dependent  children  being 
often  preferred.    Thus,  at  Bradford,  the  Report  states  that : — 

**  The  registry  was  opened  on  December  14th,  1903,  and  had  to  be  closed  on 
February  8rd  following,  as  the  works  in  hand  were  approaching  completion,  and 
no  further  relief  works  were  available.  During  that  period  2,130  names  were 
registered,  and  874  men  were  notified  to  commence  work,  none  being  set  to  work 
except  married  men  who  had  families  dependent  on  them,  and  who  were 
ratepayers,  or  had  been  resident  in  the  city  for  six  months.  The  men  were 
employed  in  four-hour  shifts,  at  6d.  per  hour,  the  hours  being  limited  in  order  to 
avoid  attracting  men  from  other  employment. "f 

The  practical  result  of  the  adoption  by  the  Municipal  Authorities  of 
the  current  late  of  wages,  together  with  the  large  number  of  applications 
brought  about  by  the  open  register  at  the  office  of  the  Local  Authority, 
was  the  grant  of  only  a  short  period  of  employment  to  each  man.  This 
system  of  short  periods  appeared  to  have  a  theoretical  and  a  practical 
justification.  It  seemed  the  only  method  of  making  Municipal  employment 
less  eligible  than  the  employment  obtained  by  a  man's  own  exertions. 
"  The  necessary  incentive  to  men  employed  upon  relief  works  to  quit  those 
works,"  the  Select  Committee  of  1896  had  reported,  "  may  best  be  secured 
by  an  arrangement  under  which  the  hours  of  labour  on  Relief  Works 
would  be  considerably  shorter  than  the  ordinary  working  hours. "J  But 
short  hours  were  inconvenient  to  dovetail  into  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
Municipality ;  it  was  more  practicable  to  let  each  man  work  the  full  hours 
for  one,  two,  or  three  days  in  the  week,  and  it  was  urged  that  this  would 
enable  him  to  search  for  more  continuous  or  more  lucrative  service  on  the 
other  days.  Thus,  the  St.  Pancras  Borough  Council  in  1903  took  on  its 
extra  hands  "  at  three  days  a  week,  so  as  to  diffuse  the  benefit  as  widely 
as  possible,  and  to  enable  some  of  the  workers  to  get  employment  on  the 
other  three  days  elsewhere,  either  in  permanent,  or  in  more  continuous,  or 
in  more  lucrative  service."§    The  Paddington  Borough  Council  in  1905 

*  The  Stepney  Borough  Council  in  1902  limited  their  work  to  men  who  had 
resided  in  the  Borough  for  three  years.  (Eeport  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or 
Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed,  by  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson  and  Eev.  J.  C.  Pringle, 
Appendix  N.,  p.  172.) 

t  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Unemployed  to  the  Bradford  Town  Council, 
October  25th,  1904.  In  London,  the  plan  was  sometimes  adopted  of  sending  a 
postcard  to  the  men  who  had  registered  whenever  there  was  any  work  to  offer  them. 
"  The  experience  gained  by  the  postcard  system,"  reports  the  Borough  Surveyor  in 
one  case,  "  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  very  many  of  the  men  who  'registered' 
did  so  more  as  a  kind  of  insurance  to  secure  work  should  the  time  come  when  they 
required  it,  and  not  because  they  were  in  actual  need  at  the  time  of  registeiing. 
About  30  per  cent,  of  those  to  whom  postcards  were  sent  did  not  respond,  and  upon 
the  inquiry  officer  visiting  their  homes  to  find  out  the  reason,  it  was  found  that  they 
had  work  elsewhere,  and  their  names  were  then  removed  from  the  register.  The 
number  registered  was  1,296  (1)63  of  whom  registered  last  year)."  (Annual  Report, 
Yestry  of  Bethnal  Green,  1893--4;  Surveyor's  Report.) 

t  Report  of  House  of  Commons  Committee  on  Distress  from  want  of  Employment, 
1896,  p.  xi. 

§  Report  of  Department  of  Works  to  St.  Pancras  Borough  Council,  1903. 
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authorised  its  Surveyor  "  to  employ  an  average  of  twenty  men  per  week, 
week  on  and  week  off.  This  method  would  enable  about  forty  men  to  be 
employed,  instead  of  twenty  being  engaged  continuously  ;  and  it  is  hoped 
that,  during  the  alternate  week  .  .  .  the  men  would  endeavour  to  find 
permanent  employment  elsewhere."*  These  reasons  for  discontinuous 
employment  chimed  in  with  the  very  natural  desire  of  the  Local 
Authority  to  relieve  as  many  of  the  Unemployed  as  they  could  from  a 
given  expenditure  out  of  the  rates.  It  coincided  also  with  the  constant 
demand  by  deputations  of  Unemployed  persons  that  there  should  be  no 
favouritism  on  the  part  of  the  Foreman,  and  that  they  should  all  share 
alike,  t  The  usual  procedure  was,  in  fact,  as  we  were  informed  by  a 
witness  betore  the  Commission,  "  unemployed  men  were  allowed  to  register 
their  names  at  the  various  depots  of  the  Borough  Council ;  each  man  then 
received  two  days'  work  in  rotation."!  The  conditions  of  employment," 
state  our  Investigators  with  regard  to  one  Borough,  "  were  laid  down  on 
the  same  lines  as  in  the  previous  year ;  the  length  of  time  that  each  man 
was  to  be  employed  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Borough  Engineer. 
It  was  subsequently  fixed  at  two  or  three  days,  with  tlie  chance  of  another 
two  days  when  the  whole  list  of  applicants  had  been  exhausted."!  At 
Bethnal  Green  the  Surveyor  reports  that : — 

"  Complaint  was  made  that  by  giving  three  days  a  week  to  each  man  employed, 
those  who  had  registered  their  names  recently  would  be  a  long  while  before 
obtaining  employment,  so  the  time  was  altered  to  two  days  each  man,  and 
finally  the  system  of  one  day  was  adopted.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  one  day  system  was  the  most  satisfactory,  as  by  it,  whatever  casual  labour 
the  vestry  bad  to  distribute  was  equally  distributed  amongst  all  who  applied." || 

The  Chelsea  Borough  Council  went  so  far  in  1903  as  to  direct  the 
Surveyor  to  engage  even  the  watchmen  only  for  three  days  per  week  per 
man,  so  that  a  larger  number  might  be  employed,  at  the  same  time  raising 
the  rate  from  3s.  tid.  to  4s.  per  night.  1[  At  Sunderland,  three  gangs  of 
men,  at  first  engaged  for  three  days  a  week,  were  presently  reduced  to 
three  days  a  fortnight.** 

The  twenty  years'  experience  of  Municipal  Employment  gradually 
revealed  to  all  concerned  some  disquieting  characteristics  of  this  method 
of  providing  for  able-bodied  men  in  distress  through  lack  of  work.  The 
first  objection — one  which  appealed  most  strongly  to  the  members  of  the 
Municipal  Authority — was  the  excessive  cost  of  these  additional  works 
even  if  they  w^ere  assumed  to  be  necessary  or  of  real  utility  to  the 
community.  This  excessive  cost  was  most  marked  when  the  system  of 
rotation  of  employment  was  adhered  to.    "  I  should  say,"  we  were  told  by 

*  Report  of  Works  Committee  to  the  Paddington  Borough  Gouncil^  November  7th, 
1905.  The  Finance  Committee  at  the  same  time  reported  as  follows:  "  We  do  not 
believe  that  '  the  hope  that  during  the  alternate  weeks  when  the  men  would  be 
standing  off  they  would  endeavour  to  find  permanent  employment  elsewhere  '  would 
ever  be  realised,  but  we  believe  the  contrary  would  be  the  case,  the  proposed  action 
being  a  strong  inducement  for  men  to  remain  in  the  Borough,  and  not  to  seek  work 
elsewhere."    But  the  recommendations  of  the  Works  Committee  were  approved. 

t  Thus,  it  was  part  of  the  request  of  a  deputation  of  the  unemployed  to  the 
Bethnal  Green  Yestry  in  1894,  "  to  employ  more  men,  to  distribute  the  work  eqnaHy 
between  all  applicants."  (Annual  Eeport  and  Vestry  Minutes,  Bethnal  Green, 
January  4th,  1894.) 

X  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  82377,  Par.  4a.  - 

§  Report  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed, 
by  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson  and  Rev.  J.  C.  Pringle,  Appendix  N.,  p.  173. 
II  Annual  Report  of  Bethnal  Green  Yestry,  1893-4. 

1  Report  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed, 
by  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson  and  Rev.  J.  C.  Pringle,  Appendix  N.,  p.  141. 
**  Report  of  Borough  Engineer  to  Sunderland  Town  Counoil,  1886-7. 
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the  Borough  Surveyor  of  Poplar,  that  "  under  the  three  days'  system 
the  labour  cost  100  per  cent,  more  than  it  should  have  done,  whereas  I 
estimate  that  in  work  [for  the  Unemployed]  extending  over  two  or  three 
months,  the  manual  labour  did  not  cost  above  15  per  cent,  in  excess."  * 
"  Large  bodies  of  men  were  emploj'-ed  ...  in  reconstructing  roads,"  we 
were  informed  by  the  Borough  Surveyor  of  Bermondsey,  "  for  a  term 
of  three  days  apiece.  The  result  of  this  was  that  the  work  came  out 
very  expensive,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  men  were  not  used  to  the 
class  of  work  and,  when  the  third  day  had  arrived,  they  were  stopped 
to  make  room  for  the  fresh  men,  which  was  just  about  the  time  they 
had  become  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  tools."  f  The  works  done 
by  the  Unemployed  for  the  Poplar  Borough  Council  in  1903-4 — 3,300 
men  being  given  one  "  three  day  turn/'  in  the  course  of  the  winter, 
1,323  of  them  getting  also  a  second  "  three  day  turn/'  and  only  296  more 
than  two  turns — cost  52  per  cent,  more  than  if  done  in  the  ordinary  way, 
the  extra  expense  thus  incurred  being  £1,200,  a  result  reported  to  be 
"  entirely  due  to  the  men  being  unused  to  the  work,  and  in  many  cases 
physically  unfit."  J  But  even  where  the  men  were  engaged  continuously 
it  was  the  experience  of  many  places  that  the  work  undertaken  by  the 
Unemployed,  "  has  cost  more  than  double  what  similar  work  done  under 
the  same  conditions  and  the  same  supervision  cost  the  year  before. "§ 

*  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  80722, 

t  Ihid,,  Appendix  No.  LXXXYIII.  to  Yol.  IX.,  Par.  2. 

X  Keporb  of  Special  Committee  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  on  the  Belief 
of  Distress  due  to  Want  of  Employment,  1904,  p.  320.  *'  The  average  loss  on 
employing  the  men  was  15  per  cent.,  but  sometimes  it  was  much  larger.  Thns, 
on  one  job,  which  should  have  taken  ten  weeks,  after  eight  weeks  little  more  than 
a  third  was  done,  and  the  whole  of  the  estimated  charge  for  labour  had  been 
expended.  '  The  employing  of  unemployed  labour  of  this  kind  is  a  very  expensive 
thing.'"  (Ihid.) 

§  Eeport  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed, 
by  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson  and  Kev.  J.  C.  Pringle,  Appendix  E.,  p.  360.  The  following 
detailed  statement  as  to  certain  works  at  Glasgow  is  of  interest :  — 

"  Statement  Showing  Cost  of  Forming  Roads  and  Railway  at  Robroyston  by 
Unemployed  Labour,  with  Proportion  thereof  Payable  by  Common  Good" 
[i.e.,  THE  Funds  of  the  Glasgow  Town  Council  available  for  any  Public 
Purpose]. 

Forming  Roads. 

Cost  by  Unemployed  Labour : —  £   s.   d.     £    s.  d. 

Wages  -  -  -  -  -  -    373    7  10 

Railway  tickets     -  -  -  -  -     43  11  9 

Tools  and  materials  -  -  -  -     22  13  8 

Blaes  {i.e.,  brick  refuse)    -  -  -  -     16  17  0 

Horses  and  carts — hire        -  -  -  -     63    8  4 

  519  18  7 

Valuation  of  road  as  formed  -  -  277  13  0 


Leaving  balance,  payable  by  common  good,  of  -  242    5  7 
Forming  Railway. 

Cost  by  Unemployed  Labour : —                                      £     s.   d.  £     s.  d. 

Wages  119    5  6 

Railway  tickets    -         -         -         -  -     11  12  8 

Tools  and  materials  -  -  -  -       6    9  10 

  137    7  11 

Cost  if  made  by  day's  wage  men  -         -            -  88  12  3 

Leaving  balance,  payable  by  common  good,  of  -  48  1 5  8 

Total  sum  payable  from  common  good       -       -  291    1  3 

(Reporb  by  the  Superintendent  of  Cleansing  on  Relief  Work  Provided  for  Unemployed 

Workmen  on  Robroyston  (G-lasgow)  Estate,  1904.) 
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On  the  new  road  at  Mousehold,"  which  the  Norwich  Town  Council  got 
executed  by  the  Unemployed,  "  where  the  work  could  be  correctly  checked, 
it  has  been  found  to  cost  in  some  cases  as  much  as  six  times  what  it 
ought/'*  "The  class  of  work  undertaken  in  1903,"  reported  the  Super- 
intendent of  Parks  under  the  Glasgow  Town  Council,  was  what  was 
most  readily  available,  viz.,  double  digging  or  trenching  ground.  While 
this  may  appear  a  simple  and  easy  job,  it  demands  a  certain  amount 
of  skill,  which  skill  was  not  possessed  by  90  per  cent,  of  the  men,  con- 
sequently the  work  done  was  costly,  so  far  as  ordinary  market  value 
goes.  In  1904,  along  with  the  aforesaid  trenching  work,  squads  were 
employed  in  the  foruiation  of  a  pond  which  entailed  excavator  work,  in 
which  the  use  of  the  pick  was  necessary.  This  work  also  requires  a 
certain  amount  of  skill,  combined  with  bodily  strength,  a  quality  which 
too  many  of  the  men  lacked.  Wheeling  the  material  excavated,  while 
not  requiring  much  skill,  demands  also  fair  bodily  strength,  and  therefore, 
owing  to  the  want  of  physical  vigour,  many  of  the  men  did  not  do 
anything  like  a  fair  day's  work.'*  -f- 

To  tlie  practical  administrator  it  became  also  apparent  that,  when  the 
practice  of  expediting  work  became  chronic,  it  would  lead  to  financial 
embarrassment.  "  These  were  works  of  necessity  and  cannot  be  repeated 
every  winter,"  reports  the  Public  Works  Committee  of  the  Yestry  of 
St.  Pancras.J  "  We  v/ould  impress  upon  the  Council,"  urged  the  Finance 
Committee  of  Paddington  in  deprecating  the  provision  of  Relief  Works 
in  the  month  of  July,  "  that  we  are  now  in  the  time  of  tlie  year  when 
work  is  most  abundant."  § 

It  was  not  as  if  this  excess  of  expenditure  all  went  in  wages  to  the 
Unemployed.  To  a  large  extent  it  was  wasted  by  an  uneconomic  use  of 
plant  and  material,  and  in  the  excessive  supervision  required.  "  No  one 
having  a  piece  of  work  '  in  hand,' "  remarked  the  General  Purposes 
Committee  of  the  Birmingham  Town  Council,  "  would  willingly  employ 
workmen  who  are  unaccustomed  to  the  particular  work  ;  and  here  one 
of  the  great  difficulties  of  charitable  employment  arises.  The  Unemployed, 
as  statistics  will  show,  are  usually  men  of  the  most  varied  occupations ; 
and  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  some  of  them  are  not  the  most  thrifty, 
thoughtful  workmen,  or  men  particularly  handy  at  their  respective  trades. 
To  put  a  number  of  ill-assorted  workmen  of  this  kind  upon  any  public 
work  would  be  fatal  to  its  proper  execution.  In  many  cases  the  men 
would  be  physically  unequal  to  the  task,  and  in  ail  they  would  require 
an  amount  of  supervision  quite  incommensurate  with  any  advantage 
that  might  he  obtained  from  lower  wages. "\\  It  is  often  forgotten  that, 
in  all  constructional  works,  a  large  outlay  has  to  be  made  for  materials 
and  plant.  "  For  every  day's  wages  paid  to  the  workmen,  twice  as  much 
has  to  be  expended  in  the  hire  of  carts  and  horses."^  In  certain  works 
of  wood-paving  executed  by  the  Islington  Borough  Council,  several 
years  before  they  were  likely  to  be  required  in  the  ordinary  way,  the 
total  cost  was  estimated  at  £11,389,  out  of  which  only  £2,479  was  to 


*  Report  of  Joint  Oommittee,  JSTorwich.  Town  Oouncil,  1904-5,  p.  8. 

t  Memorandum  by  Superintendent  of  Parks  re  Unemployed ,  Glasgow,  1904. 

X  Yestry  of  St.  Pancras,  Report  of  Highways,  Sewers  and  Public  Works 
Committee,  February  22nd. 

§  Oouncil  Minute's,  Paddington,  July  llth,  1905,  Report  of  Finance  Committee. 

II  Report  of  General  Purposes  Oommittee  to  Birmingham  Town  Oouncil, 
July  25th,  1893. 

^  Ibid. 
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be  paid  in  wages  for  the  labour  of  the  Unemployed.*  "  In  order  to 
provide  employment,"  as  the  Finance  Committee  warned  the  Paddington 
Borough  Council,  "  large  sums  have  to  be  expended  on  materials^  so  that 
of  the  large  expenditure  rendered  necessary,  only  a  relatively  small 
proportion  reaches  the  men  themselves  by  way  of  wages.  It  would  really 
he  cheaper  to  the  ratepayers  tuho  have  to  find  the  money  in  any  case,  if 
relief  were  given  to  the  men  themselves  direct.''  -f 

And  the  advantage  to  the  workmen  themselves,  of  using  the  available 
funds  to  set  going  municipal  works,  instead  of  giving  it  straight  to  the 
Unemployed  in  some  other  form,  became  gradually  more  than  doubtful. 
To  the  Borough  Councillors,  who  were  interested  in  Labour  it  became 
increasingly  apparent  that  these  doles  of  work  from  Municipal  Authorities 
were  being,  to  a  large  extent,  extracted  out  of  the  employment  and  the 
wages  which  would  otherwise  have  been  afforded  to  an  enlarged  per- 
manent staff,  or,  in  some  cases,  to  the  usual  employees  of  the  Corporation. 
"  The  season  when  want  of  employment  is  most  felt,"  observed  the 
General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  Birmingham  Town  Council,  is 
generally  the  winter;  and  what  is  to  become  of  the  regular  Corporation 
workmen  if  numbers  of  the  unemployed  are  taken  on  during  precisely 
that  season  of  the  year  when  the  least  amount  of  outdoor  work  can  be 
done  ?  "J  By  "  additional  works  in  the  way  of  street-paving,"  reported 
the  Master  of  the  Works  to  the  Glasgow  Town  Council,  "  employment 
could  be  given  to  a  hundred  or  so " ;  but  this  simply  means  that  "  Con- 
tractors would  dismiss  their  employees."!  Nor  was  this  objection  founded 
merely  on  theory.  "  The  effect "  of  the  Municipal  Belief  Works  at  Brad- 
ford, deposed  to  us  the  Deputy  City  Surveyor,  "  was  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  work  which  would  have  been  done  by  the  labourers  usually  employed 
by  the  corporation,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  some  of  the  regular  corporation 
labourers  were  walking  about  the  streets  of  Bradford,  out  of  work,  at  the 
time  when  these  works  were  in  progress,  as  they  declined  to  register  their 
names  at  the  labour  bureau."! 

*  Minutes  of  the  London  County  Council,  November  17th,  1908.  (Eeport  of 
Finance  Committee,  p.  8.) 

t  Report  of  Finance  Committee  to  the  Paddington  Borough  Council,  July  11th, 
1905. 

+  Report  of  General  Purposes  Committee  to  Birmingham  Town  Council,  July  25th, 
1893.  "  To  ask  the  Municipality  to  provide  work,'  deposed  one  witness  of  experience 
in  Municipal  Grovernment,  "can  he  no  remedy — it  is  hardly  a  palliative — on  the  other 
hand  is  more  likely  to  accentuate  the  evil.  If  special  work  is  to  be  created  this  year, 
the  work  will  not  be  required  next,  and  another  danger  is,  that  the  provident  and 
regular  workman  will  be  ousted  by  such  provision.  After  mature  consideration  ] 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Municipal  provision  of  work  will  intensify  the  evil, 
and,  in  the  end,  increase  the  nnmber  of  the  unemployed."  (Evidence  before  the 
Commission,  it).  91141,  Par.  14.) 

§  Report  of  Master  of  the  Works  to  the  Special  Committee  on  Relief  Employment, 
Glasgow  Town  Council,  1904. 

II  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Appendix  No.  XO.  to  Yol.  IX.,  Par.  9.  "The 
work  was  not  created,  but  was  anticipated  ;  that  is,  the  work  of  the  next  year  or  so 
was  forestalled,  in  order  that  it  might  be  available  for  the  unemployed.  Under 
normal  circumstances,  men  accustomed  to  navvying  would  have  been  employed  on  the 
sewering  work,  but,  owing  to  the  distress,  that  work  was  given  to  the  unemployed  ; 
and,  so  far,  local  employment  of  that  description  was  made  less  regular  for  those 
usually  engaged  on  it."  (Report  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society  on  the  Relief  of  Distress  due  to  Want  of  Employment,  1904,  p,  27.)  "At 
Preston,  the  work  carried  out  by  unemployed  labour  was  necessary,  and  would  have 
been  done  in  any  case.  There  was  a  real  injustice  to  the  men  who  would  otherwise 
have  got  it.  There  are  some  thirty  or  forty  men,  who,  though  not  permanent  hands, 
are  usually  employed  in  Corporation  works.  As  their  jobs  ended  they  were  given 
the  option  of  being  taken  on  as  '  unemployed'  at  the  wage  of  4id.  (instead  of  6d.)  an 
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Thus,  the  relief  of  the  Unemployed  by  means  of  Municipal  Works  was 
proved  to  be,  to  no  small  extent  at  any  rate,  merely  an  arrangement  by 
which  some  men  were  deprived  of  their  regular  employment,  in  order 
that  other  men  might  be  given,  in  rotation,  a  "  three  days'  turn  "  !  The 
Unemployed  thus  taken  on  were  certainly  no  better  than  those  whom 
they  displaced.  As  was  sometimes  naively  admitted,  those  to  whom  this 
preferential  position  was  given  were,  almost  inevitably,  less  eflScient 
workmen.  '^A  representation  having  been  made  by  the  Board  of 
Guardians,"  we  read  in  the  Keport  of  the  Poplar  Board  of  Works,  "  that,  in 
the  struggle  to  obtain  employment  the  weakest  probably  went  to  the  wall, 
an  arrangement  was  made  by  which  men,  to  whom  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion were  given  by  the  Relieving  Officers,  secured  priority  when  Labour 
was  engaged."*  "  There  are  many  old  men  and  weakly  young  men,  and 
others  not  used  to  hard  manual  labour/'  we  are  told,  "  who  seek  employ- 
ment at  such  times."t  "  The  greater  number  of  the  men  recommended 
were  physically  unfit,  some  being  exceptionally  unfit,  and  others  being 
weak  through  want  of  food.  One-fifth  to  one-third  of  the  men  were  equal 
to  the  Council's  regular  employees."  I  The  Camberwell  Surveyor  stated 
that,  in  the  case  of  some  excavating  work,  "  on  account  of  the  want  of 
stamina  of  the  Unemployed "  the  Vestry's  workmen  were  taken  from 
their  scavenging  and  were  put  on  to  harder  work,  thus  making  room  for 
the  Unemployed.!  What  is  more  serious  is  that  by  tiiis  costly  system  of 
giving  preference  to  the  unfit,  work  could  not  fail  to  fall,  to  some  extent> 
into  the  hands  of  ill-conducted  as  well  as  unfit  persons.  "  Among  those 
employed,"  states  the  Borough  Engineer  of  West  Ham  in  1894,  "  were 
occasionally  some  loafers  and  idlers^  rather  more  '  hard  up  '  than  usual."  || 
Even  when  these  refused  to  stand  four  successive  days'  work  and  were 
dismissed  for  misconduct,  or  for  failure  to  keep  time,  they  had  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  the  day's  wages,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  more  deserving.^ 

Nor  was  the  kind  of  work  that  was  offered  by  the  Municipal  Authorities, 
whether  to  the  skilled  mechanic  temporarily  out  of  employment,  to  the 
clerk  who  had  lost  his  place,  or  to  the  painter  or  building  trades'  labourer, 
such  an  occupation  as  improved  him  either  mentally  or  morally.  It  was 
doubtless  better  for  all  these  men  to  be  at  work  at  anything,  even  if  only 

hour.  They  naturally  refused  to  join  the  inferior  class  at  less  than  their  rightful 
pay,  and  were,  therefore,  thrown  out  of  work."  (Report  on  the  Effects  of  Employ- 
ment or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed,  by  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson  and  Eev.  J.  0. 
Pringle,  1907,  p.  118.) 

*  Report  of  Board  of  Works  for  Poplar  District,  IS^-X-S. 

t  Report  as  to  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed, 
by  Cyril  Jackson  and  Rev.  J.  C.  Pringle,  Appendix  N".,  p.  179. 

X  The  Relief  of  Distress  due  to  Want  of  Employment ;  Report  of  Special 
Committee  of  Charity  Organisation  Society,  November  1904,  p.  30. 

§  Report  as  to  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed, 
by  Mr.  CyrilJackson  and  Rev.  J.  C.  Pringle,  Appendix  N.,p.  136. — "  Men  are  selected 
from  distress  registers  because  of  the  size  of  their  families,  and  not  because  they  are 
efficient  workmen,  and  by  this  means  the  men  who  from  their  industrial  record  are 
entitled  to  count  on  employment  may  be  unfairly  displaced.  It  has,  for  example, 
been  stated  that  at  the  works  on  the  Tooting  lake,  which  were  carried  out  by  the 
unemployed,  a  number  of  good  navvies  who  were  unemployed,  but  had  not  registered, 
were  to  be  seen  standing  round  the  works  and  seeing  less  efl&cient  men  employed." 
{Ibid.,  p.  119.) 

II  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  79408,  Par,  20. 

%  Such  defections  increased  the  cost  of  the  work.  "  There  are  special  difficulties  in 
connection  with  relief  employment  caused  by  the  fact  that  when  a  gang  has  been 
composed  of  assorted  men  of  various  trades,  some  have  turned  up  for  the  work  and 
some  have  not,  with  the  result  that  the  time  of  those  who  attended  could  not  be 
effectively  utilised."    (Report  of  Joint  Committee,  Norwich,  1904-6,  p.  8.) 
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for  a  "  thi'ee  days'  turn,"  rather  than  deteriorate  by  idleness.  The  worst 
kind  of  Municipal  Employment  was  found  to  improve  the  man  who  had 
been  a  long  time  out  of  work.  But  compared  with  other  occupations,  or 
other  training,  the  unskilled  labouring,  which  alone  could  be  provided  for 
a  heterogeneous  body  of  applicants,  was  non-educational  and  depressing. 
"  Road-picking,"  saj^s  a  Borough  Surveyor,  "  is  trying  for  the  unaccustomed 
.  .  .  blistered  hands  tell  against  good  averages  where  the  men  are  taken 
promiscuously. "*  There  was  much  talk, '  we  were  told  by  a  witness, 
of  white- washing  railway  arches,  laying  out  recreation  grounds, 
painting  town  halls ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  such  work  is  subject 
to  very  narrow  limitations,  and  the  usual  work  was  '  broom  and  shovel.' 
Even  this  work  gave  out,  and  municipal  ingenuity — hampered  by  the 
inability  to  take  land  in  private  ownership,  or  to  iind  room  for  much 
"ground  work"  in  a  crowded  city,  and  still  more,  by  the  heavy  cost 
involved  for  materials,  supervision,  &c. — could  find  no  more  tasks  on 
which  to  put  the  Unemployed.  Many  Municipal  Authorities  were 
accordingly  driven  to  fall  back  on  stone-breaking  for  road  metal.  The 
only  arrangements  we  have  in  dealing  with  the  Unemployed,"  reports 
a  Local  Government  Board  Inspector,  "  is  by  sending  all  able-bodied 
applicants  to  the  Corpoiation  stoneyard  where  stone-breaking  is  provided 
at  2s.  6d.  per  ton."  %  "  1  have  considered  the  question,"  reported  the 
Master  of  Works  at  Glasgow,  ''so  far  as  my  department  is  concerned, 
and  do  not  see  that  any  great  amount  of  employment  can  be  provided 
through  this  department,  unless  it  may  be  in  the  way  of  stone-breaking. 
If  the  Committee  should  determine  to  go  on  with  this  class  of  work,  it 
should  be,  I  think,  on  the  footing  of  payment  for  work  done  only,  and  the 
basis  of  payment  should  be  at  the  rate  paid  to  the  regular  stone-breakers. 
The  Committee  will  also  keep  in  view  that,  if  ihey  go  in  for  an  extensive 
system  of  stone-hreaking,  the  contractors  from  whom  we  purchase  metal 
will  pay  off  a  number  of  their  men,  seeing  they  will  not  be  able  to  get  a 
market  for  the  sale  of  metal. "|  Notwithstanding  the  plain  warning 
conveyed  in  the  latter  sentence,  the  Glasgow  Town  Council  agreed  to 
continue  the  relief  work  to  a  limited  number  of  men  at  stone-breaking,  to 
be  paid  by  piece-work,"  ||  and  the  same  plan  was,  in  despair,  adopted  by 
various  other  Authorities.f  This  monotonous  and  toilsome  work,  unedu- 
cational  and  brutalising  even  to  the  unskilled  labourer,  was  found  to 
be  seriously  deteriorating  to  the  unemployed  clerk  or  skilled  artisan,  and 
was  bitterly  resented  by  them  as  degrading.  But  even  in  the  most 
suitable  of  occupations,  the  atfnosphere  of  Municipal  Works,  'whenever  men 

*  Report  as  to  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed, 
by  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson  and  Eev.  J.  C.  Pringle,  Appendix  N.,  p.  J 73. 
t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  78704,  Par.  2. 

;|:  Thirty-third  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Local  Grovernment  Board,  1903-4,  p.  228; 
Mr.  Bagenal's  Eex)ort  (as  to  Sculcoates  Union,  Hull). 

§  Report  by  the  Master  of  Works  to  the  Special  Committee  on  Eelief  Employment, 
Glasgow,  1904. 

II  Eeport  of  Execiitiyo  Sub-Oommittee  on  Eelief  of  Unemployed,  Glasgow,  March 
22nd,  1904. 

At  Southwark,  "  the  Board  of  Guardians  in  1902-3  had  been  permitted  to  send 
men  to  the  Borough  Council  on  the  iindorstandinj?  that  the  Council  would  provide 
work  for  them.  This  greatly  embarrassed  the  latter  body,  and  it  was  decided  in 
1903-4  that  the  Guardians  should  send  fewer  and  selected  men.  Thas,  the  Council 
provided  work  for  233  men  between  February  and  May,  chiefly  in  stone-breaking. 
According  to  the  number  of  their  children  the  men  had  one,  two  or  three  days'  work 
in  the  week.  The  orders  given  were  for  two  weeks'  work  at  4s.  a  day.  The  orders 
were  renewable,  and  some  men  had  work  practically  throughout  the  winter."  (Ee- 
port of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  on  the  Relief  of 
Distress  due  to  Want  of  Employment,  1904,  p.  28.) 
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are  taken  on  because  they  are  Unemployed,  and  are  not  picked  out  and 
engaged  at  wages  in  the  ordinary  way  because  they  aiie  the  best  available 
men  to  execute  a  task  that  is  required  for  its  own  sake,  was  invariably 
found  to  be  enervating  and  demoralising.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to 
put  forth  one's  full  strength  in  work  which  is  different  from  that  to 
which  one  has  been  accustomed,  and  which  is  known  to  have  been 
artificially  created  more  as  a  means  of  occupying  the  men  than  for  its 
urgency;  in  an  employment,  moreover,  from  which  dismissal  is  practically 
impossible.*  Those  who  attempted  to  work  at  their  full  strength  and 
their  full  speed  were  dissuaded  from  doing  so.  "  Decent  men  willmg  and 
wishful  for  work,''  it  was  reported,  "  are  even  intimidated  and  prevented 
from  doing  their  best  by  those  with  whom  they  must  work.  Several 
cases  came  to  our  knowledge  last  year  where  men  were  threatened  for 
doing  more  than  the  '  professional '  Unemployed  thought  was  sufficient."-|- 
In  trying  to  utilise  the  labour  of  the  Unemployed  the  Borough  Surveyor, 
accustomed  to  deal  with  ordinary  workmen  on  a  purely  business  footing; 
finds  himself  turned  into  an  instructor  of  the  unskilled,  and  into  a 
superintendent  of  a  reformatory  institution.  "  The  fact  has  been  forced 
on  me,"  states  the  Newcastle  Surveyor,  "  much  against  my  will,  that  the 
providing  of  work  for  the  Unemployed  by  the  Corporation  is  a  wasteful 
way  of  doing  it.  We  have  not  an  organisation  that  can  cope  with  the 
'  pr  )fessional '  Relief -Labour  man.  "J  "  Foremen  or  gangers,"  as  was 
expressly  pointed  out  to  us  by  Mr.  Walter  Long,  "  whose  business  it  was 
to  superintend  the  work,  while  fully  capable  of  getting  full  value  out  of 
able-bodied  and  capable  workmen,  had  no  experience  of  dealing  with 
men  who,  through  want  or  physical  infirmity,  were  not  able  to  give  a 
full  day's  work  in  return  for  the  wages  paid."§    And  the  foremen, 

*  The  men  generally  will  not  put  their  best  into  the  work,"  deposed  one  witness. 
"  This  is  largely  due  to  the  knowledge  that  having  been  engaged,  not  because  their 
services  were  required,  but  because  they  were  out  of  work,  they  are  not  likely, 
therefore,  to  be  discharged."  (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Appendix  !N"o.  LII. 
to  Vol.  VIII.,  Par.  17  (b)). 

t  Report  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed, 
by  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson  and  Rev.  J.  C.  Pringle,  p.  131  (quoting  Report  of  City 
Engineer  of  i^Tewcastle,  1895).  "  In  estimating  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  the 
unemployed,  it  cannot  be  rated  much  above  60  per  cent,  of  that  done  by  competent 
workmen.  Some — unfortunately  the  smaller  number— were  willing  and  anxious  to 
do  their  best,  but  the  majority,  it  was  very  apparent,  went  with  the  intention  of 
doing  as  little  as  they  possibly  could,  it  being  found  that,  directly  the  foreman's  back 
was  turned,  they  simply  idled  their  time.  Others  who  were  willing  enough  to  work 
were  physically  incapable,  either  through  weakness  or  from  having  been  all  their  life 
accustomed  to  indoor  employment.  A  few  turned  out  to  be  very  good,  steady  work- 
men, and  they  have  been  employed  regularly  since.  Taken  all  over,  however,  the 
average  value  of  unemployed  labour  is,  as  I  have  said,  little  more  that  50  per  cent, 
that  of  regular  workmen,  the  idleness  of  the  loafers  counterbalancing  the  work  done 
by  the  more  conscientious  men."  (Report  by  tlie  Superintendent  of  Cleansing  of 
Relief  Work  provided  for  Unemployed  Workmen  on  Robroyston  (Grlasgow)  Estate, 
1904. 

X  Report  as  to  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed, 
by  Mr.  CyrilJackson  and  Rev.  J.  C.  Pringle,  Appendix  R.,  p.  360.  Of  a  particularly 
well-organised  experiment,  it  was  said  that  "  the  men  were  unfamiliar  with  the 
work,  and  did  it  very  slowly.  But  they  seemed  to  do  their  best.  There  were 
comparatively  few  dismissed.  The  men  were  of  all  trades,  '  not  accustomed  to 
using  a  pick  and  shovel  and  burrowing  the  earth.  It  was  very  hard  work  for  them, 
and  they  did  it  very  slowly.'  Employing  them  rather  demoralised  the  regular  men. 
'  As  a  rule,  if  you  have  a  gang  of  men,  they  all  take  the  lead  from  the  slowest  men 
in  the  gang.'  On  every  job  there  was  one  of  the  regular  gangers  of  the  Borough, 
a,nd  a  foreman."  (Report  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  on  the  Relief  of  Distress  duo  to  Want  of  Employment,  1904,  p.  27.) 

§  Evidence  before  the  Commission,      78461,  Par.  4.' 
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conscious  that  the  work  had  no  commercial  basis,  were  found  sometimes 
to  be  themselves  slack,  and  unwilling  to  bring  their  jobs  to  an  end. 

All  these  objections  to  the  relief  of  the  Unemployed  by  means  of 
Municipal  Employment — cumulative  in  their  force — still  leave  unstated 
what  seems  to  us  the  most  fundamental  of  all.  In  the  following  chapter 
on  "  The  Distress  from  Unemployment  as  it  exists  To-day  "  we  shall  show 
that  the  problem  before  the  country  is  only  in  exceptional  circumstances 
and  only  to  a  small  extent  that  of  providing  for  the  man  who  has 
temporarily  fallen  out  of  continuous  employment  at  weekly  wages,  and 
who  has  to  be  tided  over  the  interval  between  one  such  regular  situation 
and  the  next  one.  Such  a  man  would  present,  as  we  shall  see,  compara- 
tively little  difficulty  if  lie  stood  by  himself.  What  is  more  formidable 
is  the  fact  that  large  sections  of  the  population  in  most  of  the  big  cities, 
are  in  a  chronic  state  of  under-employment,  in  which  they  get  only  a 
few  days'  work  per  week,  and  in  bad  times  only  a  few  days'  work 
per  month. 

The  provision  of  employment  at  irregular  intervals  and  for  irregular 
periods  by  Municipal  Authorities,  especially  if  it  is  arranged  for  times 
of  more  than  usual  Under-employment,  tends  to  perpetuate  this  evil 
condition  and  to  enlarge  its  area.  This  has  been  observed  by  one  person 
after  another.  "The  relief  work  with  which  they  are  provided,"  we  are 
told  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Eeport  of  1893,  ''is  to  many  of  them  merely 
one  out  of  the  series  of  casual  jobs  by  which  they  are  accustomed  to  live, 
and  when  it  is  over  they  are  in  the  same  position  as  when  it  began. 
They  have  been  supported  for  a  few  days,  but  they  have  not  been  set  on 
their  feet."*  "  The  worst  of  these  relief  works  is,"  says  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch, 
"  that  after  they  are  over,  the  family  are  just  where  they  were  ;  they  get 
the  employment  for  the  winter,  a  few  months,  and  then,  unless  they  have 
it  next  winter  and  the  winter  after,  they  remain  in  the  same  position; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  one  has  done  this  injury,  drawn  a  large  number  of 
comparatively  young  men  on  to  a  relief  system.  Now  those  men  ought 
not  to  want  to  come,  we  ought  to  do  our  best  to  keep  them  from  coming ; 
but  it  was  quite  startling  how  many  of  them  were  quite  young  men  ; 
they  did  not  belong  to  trade  societies  ;  they  were  labourers  living  in  a 
happy-go-lucky  sort  of  way,  and  sometimes  they  were  married  and  had 
young  children :  and  sometimes  they  had  not  a  strong  physique."-j- 
Summing  up  the  results  of  fifteen  years'  more  experience,  our  own 
Investigators  report  that  "  the  best  that  the  relief  works  have  accom- 
plished has  been  to  provide  another — generally  inconsiderable — odd  job 
to  honest  men  who  have  to  live  by  odd  jobs,  because  of  the  irregularity 
of  so  much  of  our  industry."!  And  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1893  ga.ve  the 
warning  that  "  against  the  advantages  of  all  schemes  for  providing  work 


*  Report  on  the  Methods  and  Agencies  for  dealing  with  the  Unemployed,  18^3, 
p.  409. 

t  Report  of  House  of  Lords  Committee  on  Poor  Law  Relief,  1888,  (J.  4174. 

J  Report  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed, 
by  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson  and  Rev.  J.  0.  Pringle,  1907,  p.  39.  Such  a  plan,  moreover, 
encourages  the  loafer.  **  Schemes  which  merely  provide  a  few  days'  work  for  a  large 
number  of  men  in  successive  relays  are  of  all  others  the  most  likely  to  be  abused. 
They  offer  work  in  the  form  which  exactly  suits  those  who  are  unwilling  to  submit 
to  continuous  exertion,  while  doing  very  little  for  those  really  in  distress.  The  plan 
of  employing  men  in  two  shifts — three  days  a  week  each — is  recommended  on  the 
ground  that  it  gives  them  a  chance  to  look  out  for  work  during  the  rest  of  the  week, 
but  against  this  very  real  advantage  must  be  set  the  encouragement  to  loafers  by  an 
arrangement  which  falls  in  with  their  habits." 
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for  the  Unemployed  must  be  set  the  grave  danger  of  their  teodency  to 
become  chronic  and  to  be  looked  forward  to  and  counted  on  every 
winter."*  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  anticipated  result  actuall}^ 
happened.  "  Before  long,"  we  were  told  by  one  of  our  witnesses,  " '  a  day 
from  the  Vestry '  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  right  and  its 
refusal  as  an  injustice.  Crowds  gathered  round  the  Vestry  every  winter 
waiting  for  work.  ...  At  a  meeting  of  the  Vestry  in  1895  a  young 
man  complained  that  '  he  had  been  up  every  day  for  ten  weeks,  but 
had  not  been  taken  on  once/  and  he  was  one  of  many.  ...  A 
generation  has  grown  up  which  has  learnt  to  look  upon  these  ^  doles 
as  a  right,  "f 

Looking  back  on  the  whole  twenty  years'  experience  of  the  provision 
of  Municipal  Employment,  it  is  fundamentally  to  this  existence  of  large 
sections  of  the  working-class  population  at  all  times  in  a  state  of  chronic 
Under-employment  th&t  must  be  attributed  the  failure  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's suggestion  of  using  Local  Authorities  to  tide  over  periods  of 
exceptional  distress.  If  Able-bodied  Destitution  were  liinited  to  men, 
whether  skilled  or  unskilled,  who  had  lost  definite  situations,  and  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  get  into  definite  situations  again  v/hen  the 
emergency  had  passed  away — whether  their  loss  of  employment  was  due 
to  some  such  catastrophe  as  the  bankruptcy  of  an  employer  or  a  fire, 
or  to  some  dislocation  through  war  or  a  commercial  crisis — Municipal 
works  would  be  a  feasible  way  of  getting  over  the  difficuity.  This 
course  was  successfully  pursued  in  Lancashire  at  the  time  of  the  Cotton 
Famine.  A  few  of  the  skilled  cotton  operatives  could  be  employed  at 
the  current  wages  of  unskilled  men  at  public  works  without  disinclining 
them  to  take  up  their  old  occupation  as  soon  as  the  mills  were  re-opened. 
This  outdoor  work  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  served  as  a  sort  ef  physical 
training  and  to  have  actually  benefited  the  health  of  many  of  those 
who  were  accustomed  to  the  confinement  of  a  mill.  But  even  here 
it  was  found  necessary  to  supersede  the  ordinary  machinery  of  the  Local 
Authority  by  carefully-devised  organisation  under  specialised  management, 
by  which,  at  the  cost  of  heavy  loans  charged  upon  the  local  rates,  a 
limited  number  (never  more  than  4,000)  of  the  unemployed  cotton- 
spinners — not  the  labourers — were  carefully  combined  with  a  large 
number  of  ordinary  workmen,  accustomed  to  the  work  of  sewering, 
ptiving  and  street  improvements,  engaged  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  many 
of  them  brought  from  a  distance.  This  Lancashire  experiment,  which 
is  frequently  cited  in  support  of  the  Municipal  Employment  of  the 
Unemployed,}:  was,  compared  with  the  operations  of  the  Municipal 
Authorities  of  the  past  twenty  years,  a  relatively  small  afiair.  Its  very 
success — so  far  as  it  can  be  considered  a  success — confirms  the  reason 
that  we  have  assigned  for  the  failure  of  Municipal  Employment  as  a 
means  of  providing  for  the  crowds  that  assail  the  Distress  Committees 

*  Report  on  the  Methods  and  Agencies  for  dealing  with  the  Unemployed,  1893, 
p.  409. 

t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  78704,  Par.  2. 

X  For  this,  the  leading  case  in  England  of  the  aiding  of  Relief  Works  by  the 
National  G-overnment,  see  Annual  Reports  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  1862-3  to  1865-6 
inclusive;  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  R.  RawUnson's  Reports  in  Parliamentary  Papers, 
1866,  Yol.  LXI. :  History  of  the  English  Poor  Law,  by  T,  Mackay,  1899,  pp.  398-424  ; 
"  The  Facts  of  the  Cotton  Famine,"  by  Dr.  John  Watts,  1866 ;  "  History  of  the  Cotton 
Famine,"  byR.  A.  (afterwards  Sir  Arthur)  Arnold,  1864;  "Lancashire's  Lesson," 
by  W.  T.  McOullogh  Torrens,  1864;  "  Public  Works  in  Lancashire  for  the  Relief  of 
Distress,"  1863-66,  by  Sir  R.  Rawlinson,  1898. 
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of  to-day.  It  was  not  the  men  living  on  casual  employment  in  the 
Lancashire  towns,  it  was  not  the  general  labourers,  it  was  not  even  the 
labourers  in  the  building  trades  for  whom  the  Municipal  Employment 
was  found  in  1863-6.*  For  the  distress  into  which  tens  of  thousands 
of  these  men  were  thrown,  their  chronic  condition  of  Under-employment 
being  aggravated  as  an  indirect  result  of  the  Cotton  Famine,  provision 
was  made  by  huge  charitable  funds,  by  soup  kitchens  and  by  the  Poor 
Law.  It  was  exactly  because  the  Municipal  Works  organised  by 
Sir  R.  Rawlinson  wer^  carefully  confined,  so  far  as  concerned  the 
"  Employment  of  the  Unemployed,"  to  the  engagement  of  a  limited 
number  of  cotton- spinners,  for  whom  it  was  known  that  situations  in  the 
cotton  mills  would  be  available  as  soon  as  the  importation  of  cotton  was 
resumed,  tliat  this  small  and  costly  experiment  can  be  said  to  have  been 
successful.t  If  adequate  provision  were  made  in  some  other  way  for  the 
casual  labourers  in  chronic  Under-employment,  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
Municipal  Authorities  might  successfully  find  work  for  the  limited  number 
of  men  whom  some  industrial  dislocation  had  temporarily  deprived  of 
regular  situations,  and  who  needed  only  to  be  tided  over  until  they  got 
into  regular  situations  again.  Even  then,  the  question  arises  whether,  if 
financial  considerations  alone  were  regarded,  it  would  not  be  found  to  be 
cheaper  to  give  the  men  their  wages  without  allowing  them  to  spoil  the 
material,  wastefully  use  the  plant  and  necessitate  the  engagement  of 
foremen  and  overlookers,  for  the  execution  of  work,  possibly  not  undesir- 
able in  itself,  but  of  no  real  commercial  value.  In  short,  we  are  obliged 
to  conclude,  with  the  committee  of  the  Norwich  Town  Council,  that  "  the 
work  on  the  whole  has  been  unsatisfactory,  and  the  payments  in  some 
cases  are  scarcely  worth  calling  payments  for  work,  but  merely  a  mask 
for  charity."} 

(b)  The  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  of  1905. 

An  appreciation  of  the  gravity  of  the  evil  of  this  un  co-ordinated  and 
unregulated  "employment  relief"  by  Municipal  Authorities — more 
especially  the  chronic  "  employment  relief  "  of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs 
—  led,  in  the  autumn  of  1903,  a  little  group  of  experienced  organisers  and 
administrators  of  charitable  funds  to  form  a  Committee  and  raise  a 
Mansion  House  Fund  in  order  to  organise  work  on  a  better  system  for 


*  This  was,  indeed,  tried,  with  disastrous  results.  "  The  gangs  of  labourers 
attempted  to  be  organised  in  Lancashire  before  the  introduction  of  the  Public  Works 
Act,  as  at  Stockport,  at  Preston,  and  at  some  other  places,  proved  utter  failures. 
However  little  the  men  were  paid,  the  work  performed  represented  much  less. 
Idleness  soon  verged  into  mischief,  and  mischief  soon  became  actual  riot."  (Sir  R. 
Eawlinson's  Report,  in  Parliamentary  Papers,  1866,  Yol.  LXL,  No.  375,  p.  3.) 

t  It  is  interesting  to  contrast,  with  this  Lancashire  experiment,  the  sort  of 
problem  that  confronts  the  Local  Authorities  of  to-day,  in  point  of:  (a)  magnitude; 
(6)  the  kind  of  men  to  be  provided  for ;  and  (c)  the  urgency  of  the  need  for  relief. 
To  take  only  a  single  parish  in  London,  at  Poplar  in  February,  1896,  the  offices  of 
the  Local  Authority  were  suddenly  besieged  by  crowds  of  casual  dock  and  riverside 
labourers,  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  frost,  whose  families  were  penniless  and 
starving.  The  Local  Authority  felt  driven  to  engage  the  men  (at  piece-work  rates, 
yielding  4s.  for  a  day's  work)  to  remove  the  thick  snow  that  covered  the  streets. 
Only  local  residents  were  employed,  but  more  than  4,000  men  in  this  one  parish 
struggled  to  get  this  work,  and  3,680  of  them  were  actually  employed  within  a 
fortnight,  on  an  average  for  about  one  day  each  (wages  £715).  About  100  had  to 
be  put  to  stone-breaking.  (Report  of  Board  of  Works  for  the  Poplar  District, 
1894-5.) 

%  Report  of  Joint  Committee,  Norwich  Town  Council,  1904-5,  p.  8, 
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the  destitute  Unemployed  of  four  East  End  Boroughs  (Stepney,  Poplar, 
Bethnal  Green  and  Shoreditch).*  This  Committee  proceeded  on  the  lines 
of  systematic  investigation  into  the  industrial  status  of  each  applicant,  in 
order  to  select,  not  men  of  good  character  only,  but  those  who  were  usually 
in  settled  employment  in  a  definite  situation  and  had  a  clear  prospect  of 
returning  to  it.  It  also  started  the  colony  system  of  combining  employ- 
ment with  training  which  we  shall  presently  describe.  But  the  niain 
effect  of  the  Mansion  House  Fund  in  1903-4  was  "to  demonstrate  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  to  be  solved."f  The  situation  bad  become  one 
of  some  gravity.  As  Mr.  Walter  Long,  then  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  informed  us  : — 

"There  were  crowds  besieging  the  offices  of  the  Believing  Officers  and  Boards 
of  Guardians  in  London,  in  Leeds,  in  Liverpool,  in  Manchester,  in  Birmingham, 
and  all  our  great  cities  where  the  unemployed  difficulty  arose  in  an  acute  form  ; 
the  Boards  of  Guardians  could  hardly  sit  in  some  places  without  safeguarding 
their  doors,  which  were  besieged  by  a  crowd  of  people  demanding  assistance. 
In  the  same  way  when  it  was  found  that  the  relief  given  by  the  G-uardians 
brought  in  its  train  pauperism  and  deprivation  of  all  civil  rights,  they  turned 
their  attention  to  the  Municijialities  and  demanded  that  great  works  should  be 
carried  out  by  the  Municipalities  on  which  they  should  be  employed."| 

Mr,  Long  dealt  first  Avith  London.  By  his  efforts  an  organisation  to 
work  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Mansion  House  Committee  was,  in 
the  autumn  of  1904,  extended  to  every  part  of  London.  In  each 
Metropolitan  Borough  a  Joint  Committee  was  formed,  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  Borough  Council  and  of  the  local  Board  of 
Guardians,  in  some  cases  with  experienced  charity  workers,  to  undertake 
the  local  registration  and  inquiry.  A  Central  Committee,  composed 
partl}^  of  representatives  of  the  Local  Joint  Committees  and  of  the 
London  County  Council,  and  partly  of  persons  nominated  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  was  to  administer  whatever  funds  could  be  obtained, 
in  carefully  devised  schemes  for  assistance.  §  This  semi-official  organisa- 
tion, called  into  existence  by  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  without  statutory  authority,  was  definitely  established  under  the 
name  of  "  Distress  Committee  "  for  all  the  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom 
by  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  introduced  in  1905  by  Mr.  Gerald 
Balfour,  who  had  meanwhile  succeeded  Mr.  Long  at  the  Local  Government 
Board.  II 

The  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  embodied  the  policy  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
Circular  of  1886 — that  respectable  men,  temporarily  unemployed,  should 
not  be  cast  on  the  Poor  Law,  but  should  be  assisted  by  the  Municipal 
Authority  of  the  district  in  which  they  were  resident..  The  casual 
labourers  were  expressly  excluded.  "  We  proposed,"  said  Mr.  Gerald 
Balfour,  "  to  deal  with  the  elite  of  the  Unemployed."^  "  The  relief  of 
recurrent  distress,"  he  stated  in  introducing  the  Bill,  "was  not  con- 


*  Evidence  before  the  Oommissioj-i,  Qs.  77832  (pars.  26-28),  78372  (par.  3),  78704 
(par.  3).  Particulars  as  to  some  previous  experiments  in  1893-4  on  similar  lines,  by 
a  Mansion  House  Committee  of  that  date,  will  be  found  in  the  Third  Eeport  of 
the  Honse  of  Commons  Committee  on  Distress  from  Want  of  Employment,  1895, 
Qs.  11197,  et  seq. 

t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  77832  (par.  28). 

X  Ibid.,  Q.  78466. 

§  lUd.,  Qs.  78372  (pars.  17-25),  787043 ;  Eeport  of  Central  Executive  Committee 
of  the  London  Unemployed  Fund,  1904-5. 

II  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  77735-30  (Mr.  Gerald  Balfour) ; 
^  Edw.  YII.  c.  18. 

%  Ihid.,  Q.  77738. 
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templated.  .  .  .  The  Unemployed  for  whom  the  Bill  was  intended  were 
respectable  workmen,  settled  in  a  locality,  hitherto  accustomed  to  regular 
work,  but  temporarily  out  of  employment  through  circumstances  beyond 
their  control ;  capable  workmen  with  hope  of  return  to  regular  work 
after  tiding  over  a  period  of  temporary  distress."*  By  authoritative 
rules  laid  down  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  no  man  who  had 
received  Poor  Relief  during  the  preceding  twelve  mojiths  could  be  helped 
nor  yet  any  one  who  had  twice  previously  been  helped  by  the  new 
authorities.  But  tliere  were  other  provisions  and  wider  implications  and 
larger  aims  embodied  in  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour's  Act  than  might  have  been 
inferred  from  the  precedents  of  1886-1904.  The  Unemployed  Workinen 
Act  set  up,  for  the  first  time,  Public  Authorities,  able  to  draw  on  tLe 
rates  for  their  expenses,  expressly  charged  to  deal  with  the  social  disease 
of  Unemployment.  The  powers  of  these  Distress  Committees,  which 
were  to  rise  up  in  all  large  towns  throughout  the  Kingdom,  were  not 
limited  to  the  provision,  out  of  voluntary  funds,  of  work  at  wages  for 
men  temporarily  out  of  employment.  They  were  also  empowered  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the  migration  of  men  and  their  families  to  different  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  their  emigration  ;  to  establish  Farm  Colonies 
and  to  start  an  organised  system  of  registration  of  employers  wanting 
workers  and  workers  wanting  work  within  their  districts.  This  last 
function  of  ascertaining  the  exact  conditions  of  the  Labour  Market  in 
every  part  of  the  Kingdom  was  especially  insisted  on.  Whereas  the 
establishment  of  a  Distress  Committee  was  to  take  place  only  in  those 
towns  in  which  it  was  deemed  to  be  necessary,  every  County  and  County 
Borough  Council  in  England  and  Wales  was  specifically  required,  if  no 
Distress  Committee  was  established,  to  appoint  a  Special  Committee  to 
ascertain,  by  means  of  continuous  investigation,  and  the  working  of 
Labour  Exchanges,  what  exactly  were  the  openings  for  employment 
within  their  respective  areas.  "  The  object  of  the  Act,"  Mr.  Walter  Long 
informed  us,  "  was  to  provide  machinery  by  which  those  who  were  able 
to  work  could  get  work  by  legitimate  means."-j- 

(c)  The  Distress  Committees. 

The  new  organisation  got  rapidly  to  work.  Besides  the  Metropolis, 
where  the  voluntary  machinery  set  up  by  Mr.  Long  was  converted  into 
the  new  statutory  Authority  with  which  we  shall  deal  separately,  nearly 
a  hundred  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  once  started  Distress 
Committees,  and  began  to  register  applicants  for  assistance.^ 

*  Hansard,  June  20th,  1905 ;  Eegulatious  (Organisation  for  Unemployed), 
October  lOtb,  1905. 

t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  78469.  This  was  left  optional  for  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  Counties  and  Boroughs. 

X  Bee  the  House  of  Commons  Returns  No.  392  of  1907,  and  No.  173  of  1908,  as 
regards  England  and  Wales.  Distress  Committees  were  at  once  set  up,  outside 
London,  in  seventy-five  Boroughs,  and  fourteen  other  urban  districts  ;  and  these 
registered,  within  three  or  four  months,  71,107  applicants  (representing  a  population 
in  distress  of  250,000),  66  per  cent,  of  the  men  whose  applications  were  entertained 
being  under  forty;  50  per  cent,  general  or  casual  labourers,  and  25  per  cent,  men 
in  the  building  trades.  In  the  following  year,  57,433  applicants  were  registered,  of 
practically  the  same  ages  and  occupations.  In  Scotland,  fourteen  boroughs  set  up 
Distress  Committees,  and  registered  8,695  applicants  in  1905-6,  and  8,576  in  1906-7. 
(Cd.  3431  of  1906  and  Cd.  3830  of  1907.)  No  special  "Reports  have  been  made  for 
Ireland,  but  from  the  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland, 
it  appears  that  only  four  Distress  Committees  were  formed,  and  but  little  was  done. 
(Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland  for  1907-8,  p.  xii.) 
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In  the  Provincial  Boroughs,  with  insignificant  exceptions,  the  Distress  ; 

Committees  had  no  other  idea   than  a  continuance  of  the  policy  of  ] 

Municipal  employment,  which,  as  we  have  described,  had  been  spasmodi-  j 
cally  carried  out,  here  and  there,  during  the  preceding  twenty  years. 

The  "  Labour  Bureau  "  or  "  Labour  Register  "  set  up  under  the  Act  has  j 

been,  in  nearly  every  town  outside  the  Metropolis,  practically  only  a  means  | 

of  registering  the  applicants  for  the  "  Employment  Relief  "  dispensed  by  1 
the  Distress  Committee.    Only  the  smallest  use  has,  except  in  West  Ham 

a,nd  two  or  three  other  places,  been  made  in  these  towns  of  the  powers  of  i 

assisting  migration  or  emigration.*  What  has  happened  is  that  the  ; 
provision  of  doles  of  work  by  the  Municipal  Authorities  has  received 

a  great  extension,  and  has  become  chronic.    The  simple  device  of  anti-  ■ 

cipating  works  of  paving,  sewering,  and  road-making,  so  as  to  begin  them  ] 

in  the  winter,  before  they  were  required,  has  been  adopted  more  widely  | 

than  ever.    A  certain  ingenuity  has  been  shown  in  inventing  special  jobs  ^: 

on  which  to  set  the  Unemployed  at  work — reel  aim  ii)g  part  of  Chat  Moss,f  i 

planting  trees  in  the  water-catchment  area  at  Leeds^  foreshore  reclamation  < 

at  Bristol,  potato-growing  at  Oldham  and  Croydon,  forming  new  recreation  i 

grounds  or  cleaning  watercourses  in  many  towns.    Viewed  as  a  whole,  i 

these  provincial  examples  of  Municipal  Employment  under  the  Distress  I 

Committees  between  1905  and  the  present  time  present  exactly  the  same  i 

characteristics  as  those  which  were  undertaken  in  response  to  the  successive  \ 

Circulars  of  the  Local  Government  Board  between  1886  and  1905.    We  j 

see  the  same  provision  of  work  at  the  ordinary  rates  of  wages,  not  afforded  j 

continuously  to  any  man,  but  only  for  a  few  days  in  the  week,  or  a  v/eek  i 

or  two  in  the  course  of  the  winter. §    We  see  the  same  swamping  of  the  ; 

lists  of  applicants  by  men  who  are  at  no  time  m^ore  than  intermittently  J 
employed,  whether  these  are  dock  or  wharf  or  general  labourers,  or 
painters  and  builders'  labourers,  and  who  are  glad  at  any  season  to  present 

themselves  for  odd  days  of  work  at  current  rates. |1    We  see  the  same  \ 

excessive  cost  of  every  work  in  which  accurate  comparison  can  be  made —  | 


*  111  1906-7,  from  all  the  provincial  towns  of  England  and  Wales,  only  268  persons 
were  assisted  to  migrate,  and  437  men  (with  1,232  dependents)  to  emigrate.  (House 
of  Commons  Return,  ]^o.  173  of  1908,  p.  8,)  Two- thirds  of  these  were  sent  out  by 
West  Ham,  Bristol,  Birmingham,  and  Leicester.  No  other  Distress  Committees  have 
done  anything  to  speak  of  in  this  vray.  In  Scotland  only  four  Committees  did 
anything  at  all.    (Cd.  3431  of  1906.) 

t  "  The  most  that  can  be  said  of  the  experiment  is  that  it  provided  wages  for 
252  during  a  portion  of  the  year.  The  work  was,  however,  attended  by  great  expense, 
owing  to  railway  fares,  provision  of  shelters,  etc.,  whilst  no  remunerative  return  was 
secured  by  the  Distress  Committee  as  a  set-off  against  the  wages  paid."  (Evidence 
before  the  Commission,  Appendix  No.  XOVIII.  (A.)  to  Yol.  YIII.,  Par.  2 ;  Eeport  of 
Manchester  Distress  Committee,  1906-7.) 

I  Eeport  of  Leeds  Distress  Committee,  1906-7. 

§  ''  It  was  decided  to  pay  the  workmen  4|d.  per  hour,  and  to  employ  them  four 
days  in  succession,  the  time  being  nine  hours  per  day."  (Eeport  of  Distress  Com- 
mittee, Halifax,  1906.)  "  Two  gangs  have  work  each  week,  one  on  the  first  three 
days,  and  one  on  the  last  three  days."  (Eeport  of  Dudley  Distress  Committee,  1907.) 
At  Ipswich,  the  Town  Council  refused  to  appoint  a  Distress  Committee,  preferring  to 
let  its  Paving  Committee  execute  extensive  works  of  excavating  and  levelling  on  the 
Corporation  land  at  piecework  rates,  employing  each  man  four  days  a  week.  (Minutes 
of  Ipswich  Town  Council,  November  9th,  1905.) 

II  We  ourselves  found  the  employment  given  by  the  Distress  Committee  actually 
made  to  fit  in  with  casual  employment.  A  t  Liverpool,  as  our  Committee  notes,  '*  the 
men,  some  of  them,  get  dock  work,  and  then,  on  their  ofi"  days,  they  are  allowed  to 
work  for  the  Distress  Committee."  (Eeports  of  Yisits  by  Commissioners,  No.  1,  B., 
p.  4.) 
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an  excess  due  partly  to  the  inevitable  inefficiency  of  the  Unemployed  men 
at  the  work  to  which  they  were  set,  but  chiefly  to  the  difficulties  inherent 
in  working  with  heterogeneous  gangs  of  men,  few  of  whom  were  putting 
forth  a  full  stroke,  and  some  of  whom  were  bent  on  doing  only  as  much 
as  they  were  paid  for."*  We  see  the  same  considerable  expenditure, 
apart  from  the  wages  to  the  Unemployed,  on  the  necessary  materials, 
plant,  and  supervision,  so  that  it  would  often  have  been  cheaper,  financially, 
to  have  given  the  wages  to  the  men  merely  as  relief.  Finally,  we  see  the 
same  inevitable  tendency  to  a  shrinkage  of  the  ordinary  staffs  of  the 
Municipal  Departments,  and  to  a  throwing-out  of  employment  of  the 
regular  hands  of  the  Municipal  Contractors,  because  the  "ground  work" 
on  which  they  would  have  been  employed  in  the  ordinary  course  had 
been  given  to  the  Distress  Committee,  to  be  distributed  in  doles  of 
"  Employment  Kelief "  to  those  who  had  put  down  their  names  as 
unemployed.f  The  Local  Authorities,  indeed,  have  been  suspected  of 
deliberately  throwing  the  cost  of  their  own  projected  works  on  the  grant 
from  the  Exchequer  for  the  Unemployed.  In  short,  we  are,  by  this 
experience  of  the  provincial  towns,  forced  to  agree  with  the  conclusion  of 
our  Investigators.    "  Municipal  Relief  Works,"  they  report,     have  been 


*  *'  On  one  occasion  thirty  men,  of  v;hom  the  majority  were  young  men,  were 
discharged  for  lazineRS."  (Report  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given 
to  the  Unemployed,  by  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson  and  the  Rev.  J.  0.  Pringle,  Appendix  R., 
p.  363.)  At  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  in  1905-6,  "  some  site  levelling,  for  which  an  item 
(£200)  was  on  the  city  estimates,  had  been  tendered  for  by  contractors.  The  lowest 
tender  was  £130,  but  this  was  probably  too  low — a  fair  price  would  have  been  £170. 
It  actually  cost  by  unemployed  labour  £415  6s.  3d.,  of  which  the  Corporation  refunded 
£200.  The  great  addition  to  the  cost  was  due  to  the  substitution,  at  first,  of  harrowing 
for  carting,  but  this  was  given  up  after  a  short  experience.  The  supervision  was  not 
strict  enough,  and  the  men  got  away  to  an  unfortunately  *  convenient'  railway  arch. 
Some  road  work  which  was  on  the  estimates  had  been  tendered  for  at  £1,359  19s.  2d., 
but  with  unemployed  labour  cost  £1,875  18s.  1  Id."  {Ibid.,  p.  129.)  *'  Our  estimate  as 
to  the  result  is  that  it  cost  the  Corporation  40  per  cent,  more  than  if  the  work  was 
done  under  contract."  (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Appendix  No.  LXXYI.  to 
Vol.  YIII.,  Par  5.)  A.t  Croydon,  it  was  reported  *'  that  digging  upon  some  cemetery 
land — described  as  the  easiest  work  at  the  time — cost  £145  for  10|  acres.  The 
surveyor  estimates  that  similar  work  done  with  a  plough  would  have  cost  about  25s. 
an  acre."  (Report  on  the  Effects  of  the  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the 
Unemployed,  by  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson  and  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Pringle,  p.  827.)  "  We  find, 
for  example,  that  £3,866  was  paid  for  the  construction  of  cricket  fields,  the  normal 
value  being  £676  ;  £2,997  for  levelling  and  excavating,  instead  of  £1,440;  16s.  lOd. 
per  ton  for  breaking  slag  and  stone,  instead  of  lis.  9d."  (Report  by  Town  Clerk 
to  the  Bath  Town  Council  as  to  the  experience  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  by 
forty- five  Municipal  Corporations,  1907.) 

t  A  few  instances  have  been  brought  to  our  notice  ia  which  the  regular  stafi*  of 
a  Borough  Council  have  been  actually  thrown  out  of  vtork  in  the  summer  because  the 
*  unemployed  '  have  already  done  certain  jobs  in  the  winter.  ...  In  many  places  we 
have  found  undoubted  evidence  of  work  which  would  naturally  have  been  done  by 
navvies  or  other  workmen  in  the  ordinary  way  being  taken  from  them  by  being  given 
to  the  '  unemployed.',.  .  .  .  We  have  found  actual  evidence  in  a  few  places  of  men 
being  displaced  by  the  employment  of  the  *  unemployed '  on  relief  works.  In  a 
Lancashire  Borough,  certain  sewage  works  were  in  progress,  and  the  Distress 
Committee  offered  to  contribute  £1,000  in  wages  if  the  'unemployed  '  were  taken  on. 
It  was,  of  course,  found  that  the  employment  of  a  very  large  number  of  extra  men 
expedited  the  work  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  likely  to  be  finished  before  the 
summer,  and  before  the  £1,000  was  expended.  Of  the  permanent  men  some  twenty- 
five  were  accordingly  discharged.  They  were  naturally  indignant  at  being  displaced  by 
less  competent  men,  and  when  told  they  might  register  as  unemployed,  and  come 
back  for  three  half-days  a  week  at  5d.  an  hour  (instead  of  full  time  at  5|d.  an  hour), 
they  very  properly  refused  to  register  as  '  distressed '  workmen."  (Report  by 
J/Lr.  Cyril  Jackson  and  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Pringle,  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or 
Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed,  pp.  67,  117.) 
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in  OT)eration  for  twenty  years,  and  must,  we  think,  be  pronounced  a 
"Complete  failure — a  failure  accentuated  by  the  attempt  to  organise  them 
by  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  of  1905.  The  evidence  we  have 
collected  seems  conclusive  that  relief  works  are  economically  useless. 
Either  ordinary  work  is  undertaken,  in  which  case  it  is  merely  forestalled, 
and,  later,  throws  out  of  employment  the  men  who  are  in  the  more  or  less 
regular  employ  of  the  councils,  or  else  it  is  sham  work  which  we  believe 
to  be  even  more  deteriorating  than  direct  relief."* 

far  as  the  mere  provision  of  employment  is  concerned,  we  do  not 
think  that  the  three  years'  experience  of  the  Metropolis  under  the 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act  points  to  any  different  conclusion  from  that 
to  which  all  those  who  have  examined  the  working  of  Municipal  Employ- 
ment have  been  driven.f  In  London  the  work  of  inquiring  into  and 
lifting  out  the  applicants  seems  to  have  been  more  systematically  performed 
hy  the  Distress  Committees  than  in  most  provincial  towns.  Moreover  the 
Central  (Unemployed)  Body,  by  which  the  selected  men  have  been  dealt 
with,  set  itself  from  the  outset  against  the  policy  of  sharing  out  the  work 
in  small  doles,  so  that  those  men  who  have  been  employed  at  all  have 
dsually  had  work  continuously  for  several  weeks  or  even  for  several 
months  at  a  time,  the  short  week  of  forty-three  hours  at  6d.  per  hour 
being  substituted  for  the  device  of  a  "  three  days'  turn "  which  has 
^elsewhere  b3en  so  common.^  But  the  Central  (Unemployed)  Body,  with 
its  twenty-nine  subordinate  Distress  Committees,  has  distinguished  it'^elf, 
not  so  much  by  the  "  Employment  Relief  "  which  it  has  organised, §  for 
this  has  not  differed  essentially  from  what  has  been  done  elsewhere,  and 
from  what  has  been  done  spasmodically  in  London  for  the  preceding 
twenty  years,  but  for  the  energy  and  capacity  with  which  it  has  developed 
the  other  ideas  embodied  in  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act.  It  has 
been  the  three  new  functions  oE  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  the 
'establishment  of  Rural  Colonies,  the  organisation  of  Labour  Exchanges, 
und  the  removal  of  workmen  to  places  where  their  labour  was  required, 
which  have  proved  the  most  valuable  fruits  of  this  development  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  of  withdrawing  the  Unemployed  from  the  Poor 
ILaw. 


*  Ibid.,  p.  148. 

t  In  1905-6,  there  were  39,728  applicants  registered  by  the  iwenty-nine  Metro- 
jpolitan  Distress  Committees,  representing  a  population  of  about  150,000;  and  in 
1906-7,  32,614  applicants,  representing  a  papulation  oE  about  120,000 — ^56  per  cent,  of 
the  applicants  whose  applications  were  entertained  being  men  under  forty,  51  per 
<;ent.  general  or  casual  labourers,  and  22  per  cent,  belonging  to  the  building  trades 
(Ho'ise  of  Commons  Eeturns,  ISTo.  392  of  1907,  and  No.  173  of  ]908) ;  these  proportions 
being  almost  identical  with  those  among  the  applicants  to  the  Distress  Committees  of 
other  towns. 

X  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  77832,  78372,  78704 ;  Preliminary  Report 
upon  the  Work  of  the  Central  (Unemployed)  Body  for  London,  1906  ;  Second  Report 
upon  the  Work  of  the  Central  Body,  1907 ;  Report  upon  the  Work  and  Procedure  of 
the  Distress  Committees  in  London,  1907. 

§  In  the  year  1906-7,  "  2,510  men  were  employed  for  an  average  period  of  seven 
-weeks,  at  a  total  cost  of  £19,224"  (Second  Report  upon  the  Work  of  the  Central 
(Unemployed)  Body,  1908,  p.  30) ;  the  actual  value  of  the  resulting  improvements 
being  estimated  by  the  Office  of  Works,  the  London  County  Council,  and  the 
€amberwell  Borough  Council,  for  whom  the  various  works  were  done,  at  no  more 
than  £3,271.  {Ibid.,  p.  111.)  These  valuations  may,  however,  have  been  too  rigidly 
limited. 
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(d)  Rural  Colonies. 

"  The  main  feature  of  the  scheme  of  the  ]\lansiou  House  Committee 
of  1903-4,  a  scheme  inherited  by  the  Central  (Unemployed)  Body  for 
London,  "  was  the  provision  of  continuous  work  for  male  heads  of 
families,  the  men  being  boarded  and  lodged  and  employed  in  Rural 
Colonies,  while  an  allowance  was  paid  to  the  families  in  London,  on  a 
scale  based  on  the  number  of  children,  and  averaging  14s.  6d.  a  week. 
The  men  were  allowed  to  return  home  on  furlous:h  at  reo^uiar  intervals 
to  visit  their  families  and  look  for  work."*  This  idea  of  Rural  Colonies 
was,  from  the  first,  a  leading  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Central- 
Executive  Committee  of  the  London  Unemployed  Fund,  which  Mr.  Long 
liad  started,  and  it  became,  fj'orn  the  outs  t,  the  principal  development 
in  London  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act.  Under  this  scheme 
several  hundreds  of  men  were  sent  each  winter,  for  periods  of  from  four 
to  seventeen  weeks,  to  execute  works  of  land  reclamation,  digging,  and 
excavating  and  roadmaking,  principally  at  Osea  Island,  Letchworth  and 
Fambridge.  At  the  outset,  it  was  intended  to  limit  engagements  to  men 
who  had  been  in  regular  employment,  and  who  hoped  to  get  back  to 
definite  situations  at  weekly  wages,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  mere  day- 
labourer.  The  idea  of  the  Rural  Colony  seems  to  have  been  principally 
to  afiord  an  automatic  "test,"  it  being  assumed  that  the  removal  front 
London,  the  separation  from  family  and  associates,  and  the  monotony  of 
daily  work  in  the  country,  remote  from  congenial  society,  would  stave  off" 
those  who  are  attracted  to  Municipal  Relief  Works  merely  by  the  prospect 
of  an  easy  job  at  regular  if  somewhat  low  remuneration.  This,  it  will  be 
observed,  is,  in  one  respect,  a  "  test "  of  a  different  order  from  that  of 
admission  to  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse.  The  essential  weakness  of 
the  "  Workhouse  Test/'  is  that  it  deters  by  means  of  the  very  regimen  to 
which  the  inmates  of  the  institution  are  subjected ;  it  therefore  operates, 
principally  on  those  who  have  "  passed  the  test "  and  have  been  admitted. 
Its  efficacy  is  dependent  on  the  deterrent  regimen  being  continued.  The 
Rural  Colonj^  on  the  other  hand,  deters  by  means  of  the  dislike  which 
the  undesirable  man  has  to  leaving  the  congenial  surroundings  to  which 
he  has  grown  accustomed  ;  its  operation  is,  therefore,  only  on  those  whomi 
it  excludes.  In  so  far  as  the  necessity  of  moving  into  the  country  proved- 
to  serve  as  an  effective  "  test,"  it  offered  the  advantage  of  allowing  the 
regimen  at  the  Rural  Colony  to  be  free  from  any  features  of  humiliation, 
degradation  or  penal  conditions.  Those  who  "passed  the  test"  could_ 
safely  be  treated  in  v/hatever  manner  was  best  for  their  well-being.  ^ 

Apart  from  minor  shortcomings,  which  were  remedied  by  experience;, 
the  main  objection  to  these  first  experiments  in  Rural  Colonies  was  their 
unexpected  costliness.  It  had  been  assumed  that  these  carefully  selected 
men,  put  to  work  at  useful  tasks,  would  produce,  at  any  rate,  some 
considerable  proportion  of  their  maintenance.  The  result  proved  quite- 
otherwise.  The  conduct  of  the  men  was,  on  the  whole,  good  ;  and  the- 
majority  of  them  seem  honestly  to  have  worked.  But,  including  the 
allowances  to  their  families  in  London,  they  cost,  on  an  average,  about 
55s.  per  week  each.  The  average  output  per  man  was  not,  as  it  could 
hardly  have  been  expected  to  be,  equal  to  that  of  the  ordinary  contractor  ^ 
oang.  The  expense  of  supervision  and  skilled  organisation  and  direction 
of  their  labour  was  necessarily  heavy.    The  kind  of  work  that  could  be 


*  Evidence  before  the  CommisBion,  Q.  78372,  Par.  4. 
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undertaken  in  the  winter  months  by  heterogeneous  gangs  of  unskilled 
labourers,  aggregated  in  large  numberS;  and  constantly  coming  and  going, 
was  not  such  as  offered  any  profitable  return,  even  if  undertaken  under 
the  ordinary  conditions.  We  need  not  debit  the  enterprise  with  the 
especially  unfortunate  result  of  the  work  at  Fambridge  where  a  speculative 
job  in  building  a  seawall,  in  order  to  reclaim  some  land  which  had  been 
submerged  by  an  inruption  of  the  sea,  proved  financially  disastrous, 
just  ;as  it  might  easily  have  done  to  a  contractor.*  In  this  case  there  was 
also  the  profit,  which  cannot  be  computed,  of  protecting  other  land  from 
possible  damage.  The  typical  case  is  perhaps  that  of  Osea  Island,  where 
a  public-spirited  lan^f owner  offered  the  use  of  land,  buildings,  materials 
and  plant  on  advantageous  terms,  involving  no  capital  outlay ;  and 
himself  managed  the  housing  and  feeding  of  the  m.en  at  an  inclusive 
charge.  The  operations  of  seawall  repairing,  roadmaking  and  trenching 
at  Osea  Island  cost  £1,770,  apart  from  the  provision  of  buildings, 
materials  and  plant,  "  the  value  of  the  work  done  being  estimated  at 
£530 "  by  the  independent  valuer,  and  the  actual  recoupment  being 
only  £265,  the  balance  going  to  the  owner  of  the  land  according  to 
agreement,  in  part  return  for  the  buildings,  materials  and  plant  provided 
by  him.  Thus,  134  men,  working  on  an  average  for  nine  weeks  each, 
had  received  for  themselves  and  their  families  the  equivalent  of  about 
:25s.  a  week  each,  their  gross  product  being  only  equal  to  about  8s.  2d. 
a  week  each,  and  this  sum  being  more  than  absorbed  by  the  cost  of 
materials,  plant  and  buildings  and  incidental  expenses.  It  would  have 
been  almost  exactly  as  cheap  to  the  Central  (Unemployed)  Body  to  have 
paid  the  134  men  25s.  a  week  each  for  doing  nothing  in  London. t  The 
work  at  Letchworth  resulted  in  somewhat  better  financial  results.  Its 
:gross  cost  was  £5,882,  and  £2,091  was  actually  received  in  return.  The 
422  men  had,  on  an  average,  slightly  over  ten  weeks'  employment ;  and 
the  gross  product  was  9s.  8d.  per  week,  from  v/hich  2s.  4d.  per  week 
eiust  be  deducted  for  the  expenses  of  supervision,  plant,  etc.  The  men 
earned,  therefore,  7s.  4d.  per  week  each  towards  their  cost  of  about  25s. 
per  week.J  Other  enterprises  yielded  essentially  similar  results.  We 
may,  perhaps,  infer  that  the  employment  of  a  few  hundred  carefully 
selected  men  in  Rural  Colonies,  when  work  can  be  found  for  them,  has 
been  proved  to  cost  from  l7s.  to  25s.  each  per  week,  which  can  only  be 
said  to  be  less  than  the  men  and  their  families  would  have  cost  in  the 
■General  Mixed  Workhouse. § 

*  Ihid.,  Qs.  31683-4,  80741.-84,  80807-31,  80857-951.  It  must,  however,  be 
remembered  that  losses  of  this  sort  inevitably  occur  when  a  number  of  jobs  are 
taken  ;  and  it  might,  therefore,  properly  be  included. 

t  See  the  figures  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the 
London  Unemployed  Fund,  1904-5 ;  Prelim.inary  Eeport  upon  the  Work  of  the 
€entral  (Unemployed)  Body,  1907,  p.  38  ;  Second  Eeport  of  the  Work  of  the  Central 
'(Unemployed)  Body,  1908,  pp.  38-9. 

%  Ibid.,  pp.  39,  116. 

§  We  have  already  mentioned  (Chapter  II.)  the  utilisation,  by  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians and  Unemployment  Committees,  of  the  Salvation  Army  Colony  at  Hadleigh, 
which  was  established  as  part  of  General  Booth's  "Darkest  England"  Scheme  of 
1890.  Here,  the  work  has  been  frankly  one  of  reclamation  of  character,  the  employ- 
ment and  training  being  avowedly  only  means  to  that  end.  Particulars  of  the  work 
done  for  the  Able-bodied  Unemployed  at  the  instance  of  various  Authorities  will  be 
found  in  "Hadleigh:  the  Story  of  a  Great  Endeavour";  "Labour  Colonies,"  by 
Colonel  D.  C.  Lamb  ;  Third  Eeport  of  House  of  Commons  Committee  on  Dis- 
tress from  AVant  of  Employment,  1895 ;  Eeport  of  the  Mansion  House  Committee 
on  the  Unemployed,  1903-4 ;  Eeport  of  Central  Executive  Committee  of  London 
Unemployed  Fund,  1904-5  ;  Eeport  of  Departmental  Committee  on  Yagrancy,  1906; 
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But  the  financial  results  are  not,  in  themselves,  decisive.  The  m&ck 
and  their  families  had  to  be  maintained  somehow ;  and  whilst  they  cost 
less  in  the  Rural  Colonies  than  in  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse,  there 
is  universal  testimony  that  the  results  were  enormously  superior.  The 
Colony  served,  on  the  whole,  as  a  Test  "  of  just  the  right  sort.  It  did 
not  dispense  with  the  need  for  careful  inquiry,  and  selection  of  men. 
But  it  choked  off  the  drinker,  the  loafer,  the  "  work-shy,"  and  the  semi- 
criminal  "cadger";  whilst  the  honest  and  respectable  man,  though 
refusing  to  leave  his  home  whilst  he  had  any  alternative,  gladly  accepted 
the  offer,  if  he  was  in  real  distress,  for  the  sake  of  the  regular  subsistence 
secured  to  his  wife  and  family.  And  those  men  who  "passed  the  Tesf 
were  benefited,  not,  as  in  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse,  deteriorated,  by 
what  was  done  for  them.  It  was  true  that,  mainly  owing  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  had  been  done,  their  work  yielded  little  or  nothing 
of  money  value.  But  they  gained  in  health  and  strength  by  their  stay  in 
the  country,*  with  adequate  food,  regular  hours  and  enforced  abstinence 
from  stimulants.  They  gained,  too,  usually,  in  character  and,  in  the  best 
instances,  perhaps  also  in  morale  from  the  regular  work,  the  sense  of 
co-operation  in  enterprise,  and  the  absence  of  degrading  or  humiliating 
accompaniments.-]-    Many  of  them  gained,  also,  even  at  the  necessarily 

Animal  Report  of  Holborn  Board  of  Guardians,  1905;  Annual  Eoporfc  of  Stepney 
Board  of  Grnardians,  1905  -6  ;  Report  of  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson  and  Rev.  J.  0.  Pringle, 
on  the  Effects  of  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed ;  Evidence  before  the  Com- 
mission, Qs.  16223  (Pars.  65-57),  16583,  78905.  Whilst  every  visitor  to  Hadleigb 
is  much  impressed  iDy  the  zeal  and  devotion  with  which  the  Colony  is  managed, 
and  by  the  skill  and  ingenuity  put  into  all  the  details  of  organisation,  the  extent  of 
the  success  of  this  work  of  reclamation  of  pers(mal  character  is  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy. In  any  case,  however,  the  Colony  is  devised  for  what  we  may  call  moral 
invalids;  and  it  hardly  affects  the  problem  of  the  Able-bodied  Unemployed.  It 
suffers,  however,  equally  with  Hollesley  Bay  and  other  Rural  Colonies,  in  being 
without  the  means  of  finding  situations  for  the  men  whom  it  has  restored  to  mental 
and  physical  health,  and  having  no  other  outlet  than  emigration. 

*  "  The  men  sent  to  the  Colonies  benefited  considerably  morally  and  physically.'" 
(Report  of  Bermondsey  Distress  Committee,  1905-6.) 

t  We  may  trace  in  the  ofiicial  records  the  gradual  realisation  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  in  the  training  that  they  supplied,  rather  than  in  the  pecuniary  value  of  the 
product,  that  the  Rural  Colonies  were  justified.  '*  Even  in  cases  of  personal 
weakness  or  failure,"  says  the  Report  of  1904-5,  "the  efforts  of  the  Unemployed 
organisation  may  not  be  wholly  useless.  In  many  cases  such  weakness  is  mainly 
the  product  of  environment.  A  change  to  country  life,  the  influence  of  new  sur- 
roundings, friendly  assistance  and  advice,  or  the  inspiration  of  a  new  hope,  may  be 
the  means  of  an  effectual  remedy.  Such  men,  after  a  period  of  testing  and  training, 
may  even  prove  capable  of  the  efforts,  and  worthy  of  the  independence,  of  a  new 
life  in  a  new  country.  In  those  cases  where  the  weakness  does  not  produce,  except 
in  bad  times,  actual  unemployment,  but  only  prevents  at  all  times,  a  life  of  health, 
steadiness  and  independence,  the  opportunities  for  personal  influence  or  disciplinary 
pressure,  afforded  by  the  period  of  continuous  assistance  -  the  employment  of  a  man 
on  a  resident  Colony  and  the  regular  weekly  payment  of  an  allowance  to  a  wife  in 
her  home — may  provide  the  necessary  means  of  effecting  a  permanent  improvement. 
If  there  is  some  exceptional  disability,  the  presence  on  the  local  committee  of  the 
representatives  of  charitable  effort  may  furnish  an  opportunity  of  bringing  some 
appropriate  remedy  to  bear."  (Report  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the 
London  Unemployed  Fund,  1904-5.)  It  is  interesting  to  see  the  same  experience 
at  Birmingham,  where  the  intention  had  been  solely  to  afford  employment.  *'  The 
only  men  who  were  really  benefited,"  deposed  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
*'  were  about  forty  who  were  employed  for  nearl}^  two  months  at  some  work  in 
connection  with  the  Sewage  Farm.  These  men  were  thoroughly  trained  and  their 
physical  powers  well  developed  ly  work  and  good  food  which  they  obtained.  Investi- 
gations were  made  as  to  the  condition  of  these  men,  several  months  after  they  had 
left  the  employment  of  the  Distress  Committee,  and  it  was  found  that  fifteen  had 
obtained  regular  employment,  which  was  an  extremel}^  satisfactory  result  of  the 
training  they  had  received  "  (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  App.  No.  YI.  to 
Yol.  YIIl.,  Par.  6). 
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mn educational  work  to  which  they  were  put,  something  in  the  way  of 
physical  and  mental  training  :*  and  it  was  along  this  last  line  that  the 
experiment  of  Rural  Colonies  was  further  developed. 

The  other  form  taken  by  the  Rural  Colony  was  that  of  the  Farm,  or 
Agricultural  Training  Establishment.  By  the  public -spirited  action  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Fels,  the  land  and  buildings  at  HoUesley  Bay,  which  had  been 
specially  adapted  and  used  as  an  Agricultural  College,  were  secured  for 
the  public  and  placed  at  the  disposal,  first  of  the  Central  Committee  for 
the  experiments  contemplated  under  Mr.  Long's  scheme,  and  then  of  the 
Central  (Unemployed)  Body.  On  the  1,300  acres  of  this  estate,  in'^luding 
tiot  only  arable  land  and  pasture,  but  also  extensive  gardens,  orchards, 
dairy  and  poultry  farms,  much  heath  for  bringing  into  cultivation,  and  a 
Ijrickfield,  it  was  proposed  to  combine  three  different  purposes,  namely : — 
(i.)  "  The  provision  of  special  work  for  periods  of  exceptional 

distress,"  the  men  being  employed  at  improving  the  estate  and 
double-digging  "  for  the  planting  of  fruit  trees ; 
(ii.)  "  The  provision  of  more  continuous  work  for  men  who  .  .  . 

show  a  marked  aptitude  for  country  life,"  these  selected  men  being 

trained  "  for  permanent  work  in  the  country  as  gardeners  or  farm 

labourers*' ;  and 

(iii.)  "  The  establishment  of  suitable  men  and  families  in  agricultural 
tDr  other  rural  industry,"  whether  in  farm  or  market-garden  situations 
at  wages,  by  the  establishment  of  small  holdings,  or  by  emigration, 
for  which  special  training  was  to  be  afForded.j 
To  the  Farm  Colony  thus  established  with  tlie  approval  of  the  Local 
Crovemment  Board  of  1 905,  the  twenty-nine  Distress  Committees  in  the 
Metropolitan  Boroughs  have  been  authorised  to  send,  from  among  the 
local    Unemployed,"  selected  married  men  of  good  character,  choosing 
primarily  those  who  expressed  a  desire  to  be  trained  for  agriculture  or  to 
emigrate.    The  wives  and  families  received  the  weekly  allowance  that  we 
liave  already  desci-ibed,  the  men  themselves  getting  at  the  Colony  only 
aheir  board  and  lodging  and  sixpence  a  week  for  pocket  money.  Every 

*  '*  Though  Colonies  cannot  effect  social  miracles,  they  may  still  do  useful 
work  of  a  less  pretentious  kind.  They  will  be  always  there,  in  good  years  as  in 
bad,  to  meet  hard  cases,  and  to  give  a  breathing  time  to  the  unfortunate.  ... 
Different  Colonies  will  have  different  aims.  Among  sach  aims  may  be  placed  the 
preservation  or  restoration  of  physical  vigour,  the  increasing  of  general  efficiency, 
schooling  in  good  habits,  industrial  training,  preparation  for  emigration.  Up  till 
OQOW  most  Colonies  have  been  most  successful  in  achieving  the  first  of  these.  They 
have  been  to  the  working  man  '  out  of  sorts'  what  Marienbad  or  Karlsbad  are  to 
those  at  the  other  end  of  the  social  scale.  Probably  they  would  be  yet  more 
successful  in  this  direction  if  simple  gymnastics  were  made  an  element  in  their 
work  "  (Ibid.,  Q.  81760,  Par.  24  (e)).  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  said  that  there 
'Was  a  certain  amount  of  disadvantage  in  the  men  being  *' institutionalised,"  and 
having  all  the  details  of  life  arranged  for  them.  '*  Where  the  element  of  training 
is  strong,  as  at  Hollesley  Bay,"  deposed  one  witness,  "  this  evil  .  .  .  may  be 
•counteracted  "  (Ibid.,  Q.  77832,  Par.  37).  "  Until  they  are  made  Schools  of  Industry 
ftihey  are  not  likely  to  do  their  inmates  much  real  good  "  {Ibid.,  Q.  81760,  Par.  24  (e)). 
Besides  that  at  Hollesley  Bay,  Farm  Colonies  have  been  established  by  the  Distress 
Committees  of  West  Ham.  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh.  But  we  think  that  Hollesley 
■Bay  may  be  taken  as  the  best  representative  of  the  idea  of  a  Training  Establishment, 
tiie  others  being  more  of  the  nature  of  Relief  Works. 

t  P-eport  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the  London  Unemployed  Fund, 
1906;  Preliminary  Report  upon  the  Work  of  the  Central  (Unemployed)  Body, 
1907 ;  Second  Report  (upon  the  same),  1908 ;  Particulars  as  to  the  Hollesley  Bay 
Colony  (Central  Unemployed  Body),  1908;  The  Unemployed:  Hollesley  Bay  Farm 
Colony  Experiment,  by  Ja,mes  Gunning,  1907;  Evidence  before  the  Commission, 
Qs.  31662-74. 
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month  they  were  allowed  two  days'  furlough,  their  railway  fares  b^ing:- 
paid,  in  order  to  visit  their  homes  and  look  for  work.  They  could,  of 
course,  leave  the  Colony  at  any  moment,  receiving  their  railway  tickets 
to  London,  and  the  allowance  to  their  families  being  stopped  after  the 
current  week.  In  the  course  of  the  four  years  that  this  Farm  Colony  has 
been  in  operation,  over  3,000  men  have  been  admitted  and  discharged,, 
the  average  stay  being  11*5  weeks.  Of  this  number  about  174  (with 
700  dependents)  have  been  emigrated,  along  with  their  families ;  42  (witb 
183  dependents)  have  been  assisted  to  migrate  to  country  situations 
elsewhere ;  and  495  have  taken  their  discharge  on  having  obtained  woxk.. 
these  "  known  cases "  being  only  a  part  of  the  total  who  have  found 
work.  The  remainder  of  the  men,  comprising  three-fourths  of  the  whole, 
were  either  returned  to  London  on  the  completion  of  the  maximum  stay 
allowed,  or  left  prematurely  on  one  ground  or  another,  without  anything 
being  known  of  their  having  got  into  situations. 

The  actual  cost  of  the  experiment  cannot  easily  be  calculated,  because- 
it  is  impossible  to  decide  by  what  amount  the  commercial  value  of  the 
estate  has  been  increased  by  the  various  works  that  have  been  executed.., 
the  large  extensions  of  the  market-garden  and  fruit  orchards  thai  have- 
been  made,  and  the  other  improvements  that  have  been  effected,  all  of 
which  are  of  the  nature  of  the  capital  outlay.  The  actual  amount  by 
which  the  Central  (Unemployed)  Bod}^  and  its  predecessor,  the  Central 
Executive  Committee,  are  out  of  pocket  down  to  September  30 ih,  1908.., 
including  the  purchase  of  the  estate  and  cottages  (£33,000),  and  all  the 
improvements,  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  the  men  and  all  expenses,, 
has  been  (less  recoupments  from  sales  of  produce,  etc.)  £111,573.  Against, 
this,  there  is  to  be  set  the  undoubted  great  improvement  of  a  freehold 
estate  of  1,300  acres.  What  is  more  certain  is  that,  including  the  family- 
allowances,  and  between  Is.  and  6s.  per  week  for  food,  the  men  cost,, 
on  an  average,  with  railway  fares^  supervision  and  incidental  expenses^ 
something  like  25s.  to  30s.  a  week  each. 

The  Hollesley  Bay  Farm  Colony,  started  with  such  wide  and  varied 
objects,  has  become  the  subject  of  some  controversy.  To  us,  surveying 
the  whole  course  of  the  experiment,  two  factors  seem  to  have  militated 
against  its  complete  success:  namely,  the  mixture  of  aims  with  which  the 
undertaking  was  started,  and  the  peremptory  extinction  of  the  project, 
which  had  afforded  the  stimulus  of  hope  indispensable  to  the  success  of 
any  social  experirrient.  The  mixture  of  aims  interfered,  from  the  outset,, 
with  the  single-mindedness  of  the  organisation.  The  Colony  was  devised- 
primarily  as  a  training  establishment;  but  it  was  made  to  serve  also 
as  a  place  where  hundreds  of  men  could  be  provided  merely  with 
employment,  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  productive  of  profit.  To>  some 
members  of  the  governing  body,  the  main  purpose  of  the  Colony  was  the^ 
training  afforded.  To  others,  its  chief  value  seemed  the  opportunity  of 
finding  productive  employment  for  the  unemployed.  To  others,  again,, 
it  seemed  a  stage  towards  the  settlement  upon  the  land  of  a  selected 
number  of  men  trained  for  the  purpose.  The  Distress  Committees,  whilst 
selecting,  on  the  whole,  respectable  men  of  decent  conduct,  failed  to  find 
enough  men  who  wished  to  be  trained  for  agriculture  or  for  emigration, 
and  were  tempted  to  fill  up  all  the  available  places  by  dispatching  the 
best  of  the  men  who,  on  finding  no  other  alternative  open  to  them,  would 
consent  to  go.  The  idea  of  confining  admission  to  the  Kural  Colony  to- 
men  who  had  held  regular  situations,  and  might  hope  to  regain  such,  was; 
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quickly  abandoned,  largely  because  the  Distress  Committees  had  little  or 
nothing  else  to  offer  to  the  crowd  of  casual  dock  or  general  labourers  and 
ljuilding  trades'  labourers,  who  made  up  three-fourths  of  the  applicants. 
Thus,  the  bulk  of  the  men  sent  to  the  Colony  were  men  who  did  not  want 
'to  be  trained  in  agriculture,  who  resented  the  idea,  and  who  looked  upon 
;their  engagement  merely  as  one  of  employment  away  from  their  homes 
in  a  remote  country  p^ace,  at  the  severe  task  of  "  double-digging"  in  cold 
weather,  for  wages  which  they  described  as  "  a  penny  a  day."  The 
ainfortunate  Superintendent  of  the  Colony  would  find  scor-es  of  such  men 
arriving — sometimes  as  many  as  80  in  a  single  day — who  were  sore  at 
what  seemed  to  them  unnecessary  exile,  who  had  no  wish  to  be  taught 
-anything,  and  for  whom,  whatever  the  weather,  work  had  to  be  found. 
We  think  that  it  is  no  little  testimony  to  the  advantageous  circumstances 
of  the  Hollesiey  Bay  Estate,  to  the  patience,  skill  and  administrative 
capacity  of  the  Superintendent,  and  to  the  practical  wisdom  with  which, 
on  the  whole,  the  enterprise  has  been  conducted,  that,  under  all  these 
disadvantages,  the  cost  has  been  kept  down  to  so  low  a  figure,  the  men 
Jiave  gaiiie<l  so  much  advantage,  and  the  discipline  of  the  establishment 
lias  been  so  well  maintained.*  But  from  the  standpoint  of  affording 
produetive  employment  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Hollesiey  Bay 
^experiment  has  been  open  to  the  criticisms  that  have  been  made  on 
other  forms  of  Municipal  work  for  the  unemployed.  Its  sole  merits,  from 
this  standpoint,  are  that,  unlike  Municipal  Relief  Works,  it  has  served  as 
the  right  sort  of  test,  and  that  it  has  provided  those  who  passed  the  test 
with  healthy  maintenance  and  a  task  of  work  in  the  open  air  of  the 
•country,  without  degrading  accompaniments,  instead  of  in  a  London 
Workhouse  or  Labour  Yard. 

From  the  standpoint  of  affording  training  to  those  men  who  wished  to 
tengage  in  agricultural  pursuits,  in  England  or  the  Colonies,  the  Hollesiey 
Bay  colony  must  be  counted  a  succes?.  The  varitd  and  practical  character 
-of  th-e  instruction  provided  appears  to  be  just  what  is  required  for  the 
would-be  emigrant  or  small-holder  ;  and,  moreover,  the  training  has,  in 
fact,  enabled  a  certain  number  of  men  to  obtain  permanent  situations  in 
this  country.  But  the  use  of  the  Colony  as  a  Training  Establishment  has 
been  hampered  in  various  wa3'S.  The  men  themselves  seldom  got  quite 
free  from  the  idea  that  they  were  there  for  productive  employment,  and 
some  of  them  were,  for  this  reason,  indisposed  to  take  the  training 
seriously.  The  use  of  the  Colony  as  a  place  upon  which  some  hundreds 
-of  the  .Unemployed  could  be  "  dumped,*'  merely  in  order  to  be  get  to  work, 
necessarily  absorbed  much  of  the  time  and  zeal  of  the  administrative  staff ; 
:and  diverted  the  interest  and  attention  of  the  minority  of  men  who  were 
there  for  training.  Those  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  were  not  suit- 
able emigrants,  looked  to  finding  situations  in  the  country  ;  but  the  failure 
to  organise  any  complete  system  of  Labour  Exchanges  in  every  County 
to  which  we  shall  presently  refer,  made  it  almost  impossible  to  discover 
the  existence  of  suitable  vacancies.  Finally,  there  came  the  blow  which 
destroyed  the  stimulus  of  hope  under  which  the  Colony  had  worked,  in 
the  decision  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  October,  1906,  that  the 
/erection  of  cottages  should  be  stopped,  that  no  part  of  the  1,300  acres 

*  We  have  personally  consulted  the  Chief  Constable  of  Suffolk  on  the  point;  only 
^io  be  informed  that  (whilst  some  apprehension  had  been  felt  by  the  neighbours  at 
the  outset)  there  had  been  absolutely  no  police  charge  against  any  of  the  men  in. 
^he  Colony, 
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could  be  set  aside  for  small  holdings,  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  terms  of' 
the  Statute,  no  further  expenditure  was  to  be  incurred  by  the  Central 
(Unemployed)  Body  to  assist  even  the  selected  men  who — to  use  Mr. 
Walter  Long's  own  words  to  us — had  "  taken  advantage  of  the  opportuiiity 
offered  to  them  to  really  learn  how  to  cultivate  their  land  to  a  profit," 
and  had  been  specially  trained  with  this  object,  to  get  established,  a& 
iatended,  on  tlie  land,  so  that  they  "  might  become  self-supporting 
citizens."* 

Our  impression  of  the  success  and  failure  of  the  Hollesley  Bay  Farm? 
Colony  has  been  contirmed  by  the  results  of  an  investigation,  made  by 
one  of  our  number  in  the  spring  of  .1908,  into  the  after-careers  of  the 
1,853  men  who  had,  at  that  time,  passed  through  the  Colonj^  This 
inquiry,  conducted  by  personal  visitations  of  the  homes  in  all  the  twenty- 
nine  Boroughs  of  London,  had  the  advantage  of  being  undertaken  some- 
time after  the  earlier  batches  of  men  had  returned  home  from  the  Colony 
but  this  lapse  of  time,  whilst  it  increased  the  value  of  the  Report  with 
regard  to  those  men  who  were  found,  necessarily  involved  the  loss  frona 
sight  of  a  large  proportion  who  were  dead  (10),  not  actually  found  (l-^)r 
or  who  had  removed  without  trace  (740).  Out  of  the  1,809  whose  careers- 
were  more  or  less  ascertained,  174  had  emigrated  and  were  mostly 
reported  to  be  doing  well,  and  between  40  and  50  had  found  situations  in. 
the  country.  But  the  great  majority  of  the  men,  who  were  for  the  most 
part  those  sent  to  the  Colony  merely  for  employment,  not  for  training,  had 
had  to  return  to  London,  and  it  is  the  after-careers  of  these  men  which 
are  of  the  greatest  significance.  Fi*om  the  interesting  statistics  of  the- 
Report  made  on  these  cases,  certain  broad  features  stand  out.  In  ni'  re- 
than  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases  the  men  had  been  physically  benefited  by 
the  stay  at  the  Colony.  Health  and  strength,  impaired  by  the  privation- 
and  mental  distress  that  goes  with  Unemployment,  had  usually  been 
restored  or  improved. f  In  a  little  over  8  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  it  was- 
declared  that  no  such  physical  benefit  had  resulted,  these  being  usually 
cases  in  which  the  man  had  been  sent  home  through  illness,  or  in  which 
delicate  men  had  been  unable  to  stand  the  exposure.  Nearly  all  the 
wives  spoke  highly  of  the  Hollesley  Bay  Scheme,  and  found  the  \A  eekly 
allowance  suflScient  to  live  upon,  owing  to  its  regularity.  A  great  many 
of  them  said  that  they  and  the  children  were  able  to  live  in  comfort ;  but 
after  the  man's  return,  and  a  few  weeks  of  irregular  work,  the  home  had 
gone  back  to  its  normal  destitute  condition,^  Only  9  per  cent,  of  the^ 
wives  found  it  impossible  to  keep  their  homes  decently  on  the  money 
allowed  them.  In  one  family  only  was  there  evidence  of  the  absence 
of  the  man  causing  injury  to  the  home,  and  in  this  case  the  wife  ran  away 
whilst  the  husband  was  at  the  Colony.  In  spite  of  the  extreme  poverty 
everywhere,  63*3  per  cent,  of  the  homes  were  reported  on  as  being  cleam 
and  well  kept,  22-4  per  cent,  were  fairly  clean,  and  only  14*3  per  cent, 
were  dirty.  Of  the  whole  908  men  actually  visited,  41*4  per  cent,  had 
not  made  any  application  to  the  Distress  Committee  or  the  Poor  Law 


*  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q,  78461,  Pars.  5  and  10. 

t  "  Great  benefit  to  their  health  and  physique  had  been  received  by  sDch  men,  as 
■well  as  agricultural  training."    (Keport  of  Marylebone  Distress  Committee,  1906-7.) 

:i:  The  wives  of  the  men,  it  is  reported,  were  found  more  enthusiastic  about  the 
Colony  than  the  men  themselves.  In  some  cases  where  the  husband  has  been  flatly 
antagonistic  to  the  Colony,  the  wife,  without  too  obviously  contradicting  her 
husband,  has  made  it  clear  that  she  thoroughly  approved  of  it. 
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since  their  return  from  the  Colony.  Of  the  remaining  58  *  6  per  cent,; 
33*5  per  cent,  had  applied  to  the  Distress  Committee  with  no  result, 
13*7  per  cent,  had  applied  to  the  Distress  Committee  and  had  temporary 
work  given  to  them,  whilst  11*4  per  cent,  had  applied  to  the  Poor  Law. 
It  is  from  the  industrial  standpoint  that  the  after-careers  are  least 
satisfactory.  Only  in  about  10  per  cent,  of  tlie  cases  had  the  man 
succeeded  in  getting  into  a  regular  situation  of  some  permanence,  though 
"  fairly  regular  work  "  was  reported  of  about  7  per  cent.  more.  What 
appears  to  be  a  considerable  proportion  of  those  engaged  in  the  Building 
Trades  had  obtained  fairly  continuous  work  at  the  usual  busy  season  in 
the  spring ;  but  found  themselves  unemployed  again  in  the  winter.  In  no 
fewer  than  107  cases,  out  of  908  men  actually  visited,  skilled  artizans 
and  mechanics — carpenters,  compositors,  bootmakers,  tailor's,  blacksmiths 
and  engineers  among  them — had  sunk  to  be  general  labourers.  Of 
the  men  who  were  simply  returned  to  London,  and  whom  the  Central 
(Unemployed)  Body  had  dropped  there,  to  sink  or  swim,  the  great 
majority  had,  in  fact,  found  themselves  in  no  way  permanently  re-estab- 
lished, but  once  more  in  the  same  chronic  state  of  "  Under-employment," 
dividing  their  time  between  doing  a  little  casual  work,  and  tramping 
about  in  a  hopeless  search  for  a  better  job,  and  quickly  becoming,  for  the 
most  part,  in  as  great  need  of  help  as  they  were  a  year  or  tv/o  before.  In 
seven  cases  at  least  (besides  many  others  among  the  740  not  traced),  the 
home  had  been  broken  up,  and  the  men  and  their  families  were  in  the 
Workhouse.* 


*  We  gire  some  of  the  results  of  this  Inquiry  : — 

Occupations  op  Men  befojre  going  to  Hollesley  Bay,  1905-8. 
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Casual  Labour  includes  those  who  have  never  done  anything  but "  odd  jobs." 
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It  is  clear  that,  however  superior  may  iiave  been  the  stay  at  Hollesley 
Bay  to  residence  in  the  Workhouse,  or  to  work  in  the  Labour  Yard,  the 
capital  drawback  has  been  that  the  great  hulk  of  the  men  have  been 
allowed  to  return  to  the  same  demoralising  morass  of  chronic  Under- 
employment from  which  they  were  taken.  In  these  cases,  no  permanent 
good  has  been  done.  But  the  experiment  has  not  been  fuliy  carried  out 
as  it  was  intended.  What  Mr.  Walter  Long  thought  that  he  had 
authorised  were  ''experiments  in  regard  to  the  deserving  applicants  with 
a  view  not  only  to  giving  them  temporary  einploymerit,  but  also  .  .  . 
to  securing  their  permanent  re- establishment  so  that  they  might  becom.e 
self-supporting  citizens  in  future.'  *  As  a  remedy  for  the  distress  due  to 
Unemployxnent,  the  Rural  Colony  falls  short,  because,  under  the  present 
policy  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  it  stands  alone.  The  Central 
(Unemployed)  Body  was  definitely  informed  that  the  Act  was  only- 
intended  lor  the  provision  of  temporary  relief." f  But  the  Act  itself  said 
that  the  temporary  work  was  to  be  such  as  the  Local  Authority  thought 
"  best  calculated  to  put  the  man  in  a  position  to  obtain  regular  work 
or  other  means  of  supporting  himself."  What  is  lacking  is,  as  regards 
the  trained  and  tested  men,  some  appropriate  machinery  for  securing, 
as  was  originally  contemplated,  their  permanent  re -establishment. "J 

(e)  The  Labour  Exchange. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  Mr.  V^alter  Long  and  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  not 
to  record  that  they  recognised  the  necessity  for  machinery  in  order  to 
enable  the  new  Employment  Authorities  that  they  were  setting  up  to 
discover  exactly  where  and  how  the  applicants  for  relief  could  be 
permanently  re-established  in  employment.  It  was  paitofthe  provision 
made  by  the  Unemplo}  ed  Workmen  Act  that  there  should  be,  in  every 
County  and  County  Borough,  an  official  organisation  for  ascertaining  the 
local  conditions  of  employment,  and  this  was  to  take  the  form  of  a 


Percentages  for  Loxdon  of  Men  who  have  been  at  the  Hollesley  Bay  Farm 
Colony  as  to  the  Subsequent  Results. 
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Employment  since 
leaving  Colony. 

Subsequent 
Applications. 

Opinions 
of  Men. 

Conditions  of 
Hemes. 

Benefit  to 
Family. 

1 

Opinion  of 
Wives. 

Sunk  from  Skilled  Trades 
IFnskilled  Labour. 

More  or  less  Regular. 

!     More  than  half-time. 

Less  than  half-time. 

No  work. 

To  Distress  Committee ; 
no  result. 

To  Distress  Committee ; 
result. 

To  Poor  Law. 

No  application. 

Satisfied. 

Dissatisfied, 

Clean. 

Dirty. 

Permanent. 

Temporary. 

No  benefit. 

t 

Injurious. 

Money  SufHcient. 

Money  Insufficient. 

1 

1V1 

17 

31-3 

39 

12-7 

33-5 

13-7 

n-4 

41-4 

93-7 

6-3 

63-3 

22-4 

14-3 

16-9 

74-8 

8-3 

91 



9 

*  Evidence  before  the  Oommigsion,  Q.  78461,  Par.  5. 

t  MS.  Minutes,  Working  Colonies  Committee,  Central  (Unemployed)  Body, 
October  23rd,  1906. 

X  So  long  as  "  there  is  no  apparent  outlet  for  Colonists  after  their  term  of  employ- 
ment, the  advantages  seem  to  be  confined  to  the  physical  and  moral  benefits  to  the 
men  themselves  while  at  the  Colony,  and  the  preserving  of  their  homes.  ...  It  is 
a  regrettable  feature  .  .  .  that  Colony  life  under  present  conditions  afi'ords  no  outlet 
%o  permanent  settlement  on  the  land.  Ilence  many  of  the  men  come  back  to  their 
former  life  without  hope  or  prospect."  (Report  of  Woolwich  Distress  Committee, 
1906-7.) 
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ursiversal  network  of  Labour  Exchanges  coshering  the  whole  country, 
which  would,  when  in  full  working  order,  show  at  once  in  what  parts 
of  the  country  there  was  any  unsatisfied  demand  for  labour.  Where  a 
Distress  Committee  was  set  up,  the  conduct  of  the  Labour  Exchange 
was  entrusted  to  it.  Wherever  no  Distress  Committee  was  set  up,  there 
was  to  be  a  Special  Committee  appointed  by  the  County  or  County 
Borough  Council,  and  expressly  directed  to  fulfil  the  same  function.* 
"The  network  of  Labour  Bureaus  which  the  (Unemployed  Workmen) 
Act  ivas  intended  to  establish  all  over  the  country  "-f  wa«,  in  fact,  is 
Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  described  it  to  us,  an  integral  p<'irt  of  the  general 
scheme. 

Unfortunately,  as  it  seems  to  us,  this  part  of  the  scheme  of  the 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act  has,  outside  the  Metropolis,  been  left 
practically  inoperative.  In  spite  of  the  mandatory  terms  of  the  Act 
in  this  respect,  we  cannot  find  that  the  Special  Committees  were  ever 
appointed  in  England  and  Wa^es,  or  (except  in  Lanarkshire,  Hamilton, 
and  Motherwell)  anywhere  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  or  that  any  Labour 
Exchanges  were,  as  the  Act  required,  set  up  for  the  large  proportion 
of  the  country  not  falling  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  Distress 
Committee.^  Thus,  as  the  Act  has  actually  been  administered,  Labour 
Exchanges  have  been  established  only  in  places  where  Unemployment 
was  so  great  as  to  warrant  the  setting  up  of  a  Distress  Committee ; 
and  where,  consequently,  they  were  foredoomed  to  find  it  impossible 
to  discover  situations  for  those  who  registered  themselves.  In  those 
places  at  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
there  was  no  such  pressure  of  the  Unemployed,  and  where,  accordingly, 
there  may  have  been  vacant  situations  to  be  filled,  no  Labour 
Exchanges  have  been  established.  Thus  it  was  that  it  came  about 
that  when  the  Superintendent  of  the  Hollesley  Bay  Farm  Colony 
sought  to  discover  vacant  situations  in  country  districts  for  the  picked 
men  whom  he  had  trained  to  agricultural  work,  he  found  that  the  Labour 
Exchanges  for  the  rural  districts  had  not  been  established,  and  he  had 
to  make  shift,  just  as  if  the  Act  had  not  been  passed,  with  personal 
soLcitation  and  private  correspondence,  and  with  costly  advertisements  in 
newspapers  circulating  in  rural  districts. 

Apart  from  the  failure  to  set  up  Labour  Exchanges  in  the  places  in 
which  no  Distress  Committees  were  established,  the  Act  was  itself  in 
fault,  as  we  can  now  see,  in  ever  associating  one  of  these  organisations 
with  the  other.  The  fact  that  the  Labour  Exchange  was  established  by, 
or  in  close  connection  with,  a  Distress  Committee— as  happened  nearly 
everywhere  outside  the  Metropolis! — not  only  tended  to  make  it  regarded 


*  Mr.  Long  bad  been  struck  by  the  fact  that  "  there  was  no  means  by  which  it 
was  possible  to  ascertain  what  the  conditions  of  labour  were  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  In  one  part,  labour  might  be,  comparatively  speaking,  scarce,  whereas  in 
another  there  might,  at  the  same  time,  be  a  redundancy;  but  there  was  no  Central 
Body  able  to  ascertain  these  facts  and  place  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  Unemployed. 
For  these  reasons  I  thought  that  there  ought  to  be  a  Central  Body."  {Ihid.,  Q.  78461, 
Par.  7.) 

t  Ihid.,  Q.  77737. 

X  We  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  that  the  Local  Government  Board  for  England 
and  Wales  has  ever  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  various  County  and  County  Borough 
Councils  their  failure  to  comply  with  the  Act  in  this  respect;  or  has  ever  inquired 
from  them  what  reason  they  had  for  this  failure. 

§  Grlasgow,  Edinburgh,  Croydon  and  Coventry  seem  to  be  the  only  exceptions. 
In  these  towns,  the  Labour  Exchange  has  done  good  work  in  a  limited  sphere. 
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merely  as  an  adjunct  of  the  Municipal  Relief  Works,  but  also  prejudiced  * 
it,  from  the  start,  in  the  minds  of  competent  skilled  workmen  seeking 
new  situations,  and  of  employers  desiring  anything  better  than  the  crowd 
of  casual  labourers  and  men  downtrodden  by  misfortune  or  misconduct 
who  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  applicants  for  Employment  Relief.  Nor 
did  the  Distress  Committees  make  any  attempt  to  create  a  network.  We 
do  not  find  that  the  different  Labour  Exchanges  that  professed  to  register 
the  local  demand  for  and  supply  of  labour  opened  up  communications 
with  each  other,  in  order  to  make  known  the  local  position  for  each 
other's  benefit.  To  do  this  effectively  needed  organisation  from  a 
national  centre,  to  which  each  Labour  Exchange  might  have  daily 
reported — even  if  it  could  report  only  that  there  were  no  unsatisfied 
demands  for  labour  of  any  kind,  and  that  there  were  so  many  men,  of 
such  and  such  occupations,  out  of  work.  Even  this  negative  result  would 
have  been  of  use  in  preventing  the  aimless  wandering  in  search  of 
employment  that  now  goes  on.  It  might  have  proved,  too,  the  extent 
and  ubiquity  of  Unemployment.  We  cannot  but  regret  that,  just  as  no 
steps  were  taken  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  get  established  the 
complete  network  of  Labour  Exchanges  contemplated  by  the  Act  of  1905, 
so  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  organise,  by  means  of  a  Central  Exchange, 
any  means  of  inter-communication  among  such  local  Exchanges  as  are  in 
operation.j- 

In  the  Metropolis,  however,  the  experiment  of  the  Labour  Exchange 
lias  been  tried  with  some  success.  The  Central  (Unemployed)  Body  took 
the  view,  after  some  discussion,  that  the  Labour  Exchanges  contemplated 
by  the  Act  of  1905  I  should  have  no  connection  with  the  temporary 
registers  of  applicants  for  Employment  Relief  that  were  opened  each 

*  "  The  fact  that  the  Distress  Committee  register  has  been  used  for  the  purpose 
of  an  Employment  register  has  been  very  much  against  any  chance  of  achieving 
success  in  the  way  of  putting  employers  and  workmen  in  communication  with  each 
other.  It  appears  to  be  quite  evident  that  a  Labour  Bureau  for  this  purpose  must  be 
worked  separately  from  any  register  for  the  administration  of  relief  in  any  form,  as 
it  is  quite  certain  that  a  list  of  men  whose  principal  qualifications  for  employment  are 
their  poverty,  number  of  children,  thrift,  and  length  of  residence  in  the  district,  will 
never  appeal  either  to  business  men  in  search  of  competent  workmen,  or  to  the  large 
body  of  self-respecting  workmen  who  resent  anything  savouring  of  State  Relief." 
(Report  of  Bournemouth  Distress  Committee,  1906-7.) 

t  It  is  fair  to  add  that  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland  did  go  so  far  as 
to  send  out  a  special  Circular  on  October  25th,  1906,  drawing  attention  to  the  value 
of  Labour  Exchanges,  and  urging  their  establishment,  apart  from  the  registers  of 
the  Distress  Committees. 

j  Labour  Exchanges  had  been  started,  liere  and  there,  quite  irrespective  of  local 
distress  from  unemployment.  The  first  in  this  country  appears  to  have  been  that 
established  at  Egham  in  Surrey,  mainly  by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Cohen, 
London  County  Council,  in  1885  ;  followed  quickly  by  one  at  Ipswich  by  Mr.  Tozer 
(Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Labour,  1894;  Report  on  Agencies  and  Methods 
of  dealing  with  the  Unemployed,  1893,  p.  100).  Others  were  established  by  the 
Plymouth,  Liverpool  and  Salford  Town  Councils  by  1894,  as  well  as  hy  the  Islington 
and  St.  Pancras  Yestries.  Within  the  next  ten  years,  the  number  had  grown  to  more 
than  a  score,  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  being  specially  authorised  to 
maintain  them  by  an  Act  of  1902  (the  Labour  Bureaux  (London)  Act).  A  "  Central 
Employment  Exchange,"  in  communication  with  the  various  local  Exchanges,  was 
established  by  the  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the  London  Unemployed  Fund  in 
April,  1905.  In  March,  1906,  the  Central  (Unemployed)  Body  took  over  all  the 
existing  Municipal  Exchanges  in  the  Metropolis,  except  that  of  the  City  of  West- 
minster. (Report  upon  the  Work  of  the  Central  (Unemployed)  Body  for  London, 
1906-7;  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  ^8.81259-69;  Report  on  Labour  Bureaux, 
by  H.  D.  Lowry,  1906;  "Unemployment:  a  Problem  of  Industry,"  by  W.  H. 
Beveridge,  1909.) 
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winter  by  the  Distress  Committees ;  and  that  what  was  required,  in  good 
times  and  bad  alike,  was  some  permanent  machinery  for  enabling 
employers  and  wage-earners  to  find  out  each  other's  whereabouts  and 
each  other's  requirements  more  easily  and  more  certainly  and  more  quickly 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  The  Labour  Exchanges  which  had 
been  set  on  foot  in  various  parts  of  London  were  formed  into  a  single 
organisation,  and  after  some  careful  experimenting  as  to  what  was  and 
what  was  not  practicable,  the  whole  of  the  Metropolis  was  gradually 
covered  by  a  network  of  public  employment  agencies,  telephonically 
inter-connected,  and  reporting  to  a  common  centre.  These  are  already 
being  resorted  to  by  employers  of  labour  of  every  kind,  skilled  and 
unskilled,  male  and  female,  manual  and  clerical,  the  number  of  situations 
offered  through  their  agency  being  at  the  end  of  the  year  1908,  at  the 
rate  of  33,000  per  annum.  They  are  also  being  increasingly  applied  to 
by  wage-earners  of  every  kind,  not  merely  by  those  who  are  actually 
Unemployed,  but  by  those  who  expect  or  desire  to  change  their  situations. 
It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  Trade  Jnions,  at  first  suspicious,  if  not 
^actually  hostile,  have  become  steadily  more  friendly  to  the  institution, 
which  they  find  of  positive  advantage,  not  only  to  their  members,  but 
also  to  their  organisation.  We  are  informed  that,  on  December  31st, 
1908,  no  fewer  than  thirty-two  Trade  Union  Branches  were  already 
keeping  their  "  vacant  boolcs "  actually  at  the  Labour  Exchange  itself. 
The  number  of  situations  of  professedly  permanent  character  filled  by  the 
Metropolitan  Labour  Exchanges  at  the  end  of  1908  was  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  20,000  per  annum. 

The  experience  of  the  Labour  Exchange  in  London  indicates  both  its 
utility  and  its  limitations.  It  does  not  increase  the  volume  of  demand  for 
labour.  It  does  not  create  work  at  wages  where  no  employer  offers  it. 
But  in  all  but  the  best  organised  trades  it  abridges  the  interval  between 
one  situation  and  another,  during  which  no  wages  are  earned.  It  greatly 
reduces  the  weary  aimless  tramp  of  the  Unemployed  workman  all  over 
London,  from  one  firm  to  another,  in  the  attempt  to  discover,  by  actual 
application  to  one  after  another,  which  of  them  wants  another  hand.  It 
^enables  the  workman  to  ascertain,  by  calling  at  one  office  in  his  own 
£ieighbourhood,  what  inquiries  have  been  made  for  his  own  kind  of  labour 
^'1  over  London.  To  the  employer  it  offers,  similarly,  the  choice  among 
the  available  workmen  of  the  kind  he  requires.  But  the  Labour  Exchange 
affords  a  further  contribution  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
Unemployment.  Experience  proves  that  even  in  London,  at  a  time  when 
thousands  are  unemployed,  there  are  opportunities  for  the  taking  on  of 
more  hands  which  employers  forego  because  they  cannot,  in  the  absence  of 
machinery  of  this  kind,  discover  quickly  and  without  trouble  exactly  the 
kind  of  labour  that  they  require.  By  enabling  these  opportunities  to  be 
taken,  instead  of  being  let  slip,  the  Labour  Exchange  may,  to  some  slight 
extent,  and  with  regard  to  certain  specialised  kinds  of  skill,  even  increase 
the  volume  of  employment.  Finally,  experience  shows  that  the  Labour 
Exchange  offers  the  means  of  ''decasualising''  labour.  Though  one 
employer  wants  a  man  for  Monday  only,  there  are  others  who  want  men 
for  Tuesday  only,  others  for  Wednesday  only,  and  so  on.  In  so  far  as 
s\ich  employers  draw  their  casual  labour  from  a  common  Exchange,  it  may 
eease  to  be  casual  so  far  as  the  labourers  are  concerned,  one  job  being 

dovetailed  "  with  another  so  as  to  give  each  man  practically  continuous 
employment.  To  tlie  possibility  of  developing  this  use  of  Labour 
JExchanges  we  shall  recur  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
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(f)  Paying  the  Cost  of  Removal. 

But  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  did  not  merely  aim  at  providing 
machinery  for  ascertaining  what  situations  were  vacant  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  for  discovering  where  there  was  a  local  excess,  and 
where  a  local  deficiency  of  labour.  It  also  enabled  the  Local  Authorities 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  necessitous  man,  and  his  family,  to  move  to  the 
situation  found  for  him,  or  to  the  place  where  labour  was  most  in  demand. 
This,  too,  was  to  be  outside  the  Poor  Law.  Mr.  Walter  Long  had  realised 
that  to  permit  any  Destitution  Authority  to  subsidise  the  removal  of  the 
Unemployed  from  one  locality  to  another  would  ruin,  in  advance,  this 
method  of  helpfulness.*  For  the  first  time  for  a  whole  generation,  the 
Act  of  1905  enabled  public  funds  to  be  used,  apart  from  tlie  Poor  Law,  for 
paying  the  expenses  of  the  rem.oval  of  men  and  their  families  from  places- 
in  which  they  could  get  no  employment,  to  other  places  in  which  there  was- 
an  ascertained  demand  for  labour.  The  Central  (Unemployed)  Body  for 
London  set  itself  diligently  to  utilise  all  the  opportunities  thus  afforded.f 
The  other  parts  of  England  and  Wales  were  scrutinised  to  discover  situations 
for  which  no  local  candidates  were  available,  and,  contrary  to  the  common 
expectation,  such  were  founrl.  It  was  discovered  that  some  men  in 
distress  had  family  connections  in  other  places,  by  means  of  which  they 
could  get  along  and  become  self-supporting,  if  only  they  could  come  within 
their  reach.  Care  was  taken  that  no  removal  was  sanctioned  until 
satisfactory  assurances  were  obtained  that  definite  situations  were  avail- 
able, that  the  employment  offered  was  of  a  permanent  character,  and  that 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  providing  suitable  homes  in  the  towns  or 
«  villages  to  which  the  families  were  transferred.;}:  In  this  way  it  was; 
found  possible  to  assist  the  removal  of  some  scores  of  families,  representing 
about  300  persons ;  one-half  of  them  from  Woolwich  to  South  Wales  and 
Lancashire,  where  there  has  been  an  actual  demand  for  labour ;  and 
one- half,  being  men  who  have  been  trained  at  the  Farm  Colony,  to  various 
situations  in  the  country. 

Pending  the  development  of  better  means  of  discovering  unsatisfied 
demands  for  labour  in  other  parts  of  this  country,  the  chief  work  of 
transfer  has  necessarily  taken  the  form  of  removal  to  other  parts  of  the 
Empire  in  which  there  was  proved  to  be  a  need  for  more  workers.  Where 
men  have  expressed  a  desire  to  emigrate,  and  have  been  found,  after 

*  In  regard  to  emigration  representations  were  made  to  me  by  people  representing 
the  Colonies  that  there  was  the  greatest  objection  to  emigrants  being  sent  out  by 
Boards  of  Guardians.  Even  though  they  might  not  be  actually  paupers  it  was^ 
considered  by  the  Colonies  that  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  sent  them  out 
made  it  almost  inevitable  that  they  should  be  in  some  way  alfected  by  the  taint  of 
pauperism."    (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  78461,  Par.  6.) 

t  Not  much  use  seems  to  have  been  made  of  this  power  by  Distress  Committees- 
outside  the  Metropolis,  though  the  Bootle  Distress  Committee  describes  its  payment 
of  removal  expenses  to  two  or  three  families  for  whom  employment  had  been  found 
in  distant  towns,  as  "  perhaps,  the  most  useful  work"  that  it  had  done  (Report  of 
Bootle  Distress  Committee,  1906-7).  The  West  Ham  Distress  Committee  moved  a 
score  or  two  of  persons  (Report  of  West  Ham  Distress  Committee,  1906-7).  Through: 
private  interest,  the  Brighton  Distress  Committee  got  three  families  settled  in  a 
Yorkshire  woollen  mill  (Report  of  Labour  Bureau  Sub-Committee,  Brighton,  1906-7). 
In  the  absence  of  the  network  of  Labour  Exchanges  covering  the  whole  country,  which 
they  ought  to  have  had  at  their  disposal,  most  Distress  Committees  seem  to  have- 
assumed  that  no  openings  existed  anywhere. 

X  Second  Report  upon  the  Work  of  the  Central  (Unemployed)  Body  for  London^ 
1908,  p.  48. 
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careful  investigation,  in  every  way  suitable,  they  have  been  assisted  to  go 
to  Canada,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  to  New  Zealand.  In  the  first  two  years  of 
its  existence  the  Central  (Unemployed)  Body  thus  enabled  no  fewer  than 
8,000  persons  thus  to  remove  to  new  homes,  in  nearly  all  cases  making 
a-rrangements  which  ensured  the  men  employment  immediately  on 
arrival.* 

This  policy  of  enabling  selected  men  among  the  Unemployed  to  remove 
to  nev/  localities,  whether  merely  from  one  county  of  England  to  another, 
or  from  one  part  of  the  Empire  to  another,  is  sometimes  criticised  as 
affording  no  real  help.  If,  it  is  said,  the  men  who  wish  to  shift  are  strong 
and  competent,  the  locality  or  country  in  which  they  are  living  cannot 
afford  to  lose  their  services  ;  whilst  if  they  are  weak  and  incompetent^  no 
other  locality  or  country  will  wish  to  receive  them,  or  will  be  able  to 
provide  a  living  for  them.  It  was  suggested,  in  short,  that  not  only  was 
there  no  unsatisfied  demand  for  labour  anywhere,  but  that,  even  if  such  an 
opening  could  be  found,  the  best  men  would  not  need  to  go,  and  the  worst 
men  would  not  be  allowed  to  come.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  view 
taken  by  nearly  all  the  provincial  Distress  Committees.t  But  the  Central 
(Unemployed)  Body  for  London  found  that  this  summary  way  of  disposing 
of  the  possibilities  of  migration  and  emigration  did  not  exhaust  the 
question.  Investigation  and  experience  proved  that,  whilst  a  change  of 
locality  wa.s  not  available  as  a  method  of  assisting  the  bulk  of  unemployed 
workmen,  there  were  some  men  for  whose  distress  it  was  a  successful,  and 
even  the  most  appropriate  remedy.  At  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  there 
are  "  industrial  misfits  " — men  who  have  been  thrown  out  of  gear  with 
their  surroundings,  it  may  be  by  the  local  stoppage  of  their  industry,  it 
may  be  by  the  loss  of  heart  in  themselves — who  will  never  really  be  able 
to  struggle  to  their  feet  in  their  old  locality,  but  who,  could  they  but  get 
a  new  start,  amid  new  circumstances,  are  likely  to  become  permanently 
successful.  To  enable  these  men  to  change  their  environment  may  bf^,  as 
the  experience  of  the  Central  (Unemployed)  Body  for  London  has  abun- 
dantly proved,  the  most  really  helpf uJ,  as  well  as  the  most  permanently 
economical  way  of  relieving  their  distress. 

(g)  The  Inadequacy  of  the  Uin^employed  Workmen  Act. 

But  although  the  experience  of  the  Central  (Unemployed)  Body  f{)r 
London  proves  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  to  contain  germs  of  very 
promising  developments,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  have  been  found,  in 
nearly  all  great  centres  of  population,  quite  inadequate  to  the  needs.  The 
Act  was  avowedly  only  experimental  in  character.  It  definitely  established 
the  public  responsibility  for  dealing  with  Unemployment,  and  provided 
machinery  for  ascertaining  the  area  and  depth  of  the  distress,  without  at 
the  same  time  affording  the  Local  Authorities  any  adequate  means  of 
coping  with  the  distress  that  they  had  probed  and  tested.  We  h  ive 
accordingly  found  an  almost  universal  dissatisfaction  with  the  Act,  which 
sometimes  takes  the  form,  especially  among  those  whose  experience  has 
been  limited  to  the  provision  of  Employment  Relief,  of  declaring  it  to  be 
of  no  utility  whatever. 

We  may  note,  to  begin  with,  the  failure  of  practically  every  Local 
Authority  to  do  anything  at  all  even  for  a  large  proportion  of  those 

*  Ihid.,  p.  127. 

t  With  the  exception  of  that  of  West  Ham,  which,  adjoining  London,  took,  for  this 
purpose,  the  London  view. 
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applicants  whom  they  had  found  eh'gible  for  assistance  under  the  Act  and 
in  every  way  worthy  of  it.  Thus,  it  has  been  found  that,  in  round 
numbers,  out  of  every  hundred  applicants  who  have  presented  themselves 
a  third  have  been  ineligible  under  the  limiting  conditions  prescribed  by 
the  Local  Government  Board,  and  out  of  those  whose  claims  have  been 
entertained,  at  least  half  have  had  to  be  sent  empty  away,  whilst  tfiose 
for  whom  anything  could  be  done  at  all,  have  got  help  only  after  long 
delay,  and  then  only  in  a  manner  hopelessly  inadequate  to  their  proved 
need.*  It  is  difficult  to  realise  the  sickening  despair  which  conscientious 
members  of  Distress  Committees  have  felt  in  listening  to  the  stories  of 
applicant  after  applicant,  whom  they  knew  to  be  respectable  hard-work'ng 
men  in  distress  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  whose  distress  it  was 
generally  understood  that  Parliament  had  directed  to  be  relieved,  and  for 
whom  it  was  nevertheless  manifest  that  nothing  was  likely  to  be  done.-^ 
Matters  were  much  aggravated  by  the  exceptionally  prolonged  depression 
in  the  London  building  trade.  It  must,  we  think,  be  a  fundamental 
principle  of  any  dealing  with  the  subject  of  Unemployment  at  all,  that 
the  Public  Authority  charged  with  this  service  must  be  in  a  position  to 
provide  appropriate  treatment,  in  one  way  or  another,  for  every  case  of 
proved  eligibility  that  comes  before  it. 

The  failure  to  do  anything  even  for  the  most  worthy  applicants  has 
been,  to  some  extent,  due  to  lack  of  funds.  Though  the  Act  set  up  public 
bodies  to  grapple  with  the  distress,  and  allowed  them  to  take  out  of  the 
rates  all  the  expenses  of  their  organisation,  it  permitted  no  expenditure 

*  Thus,  taking  the  whole  of  the  Distress  Committaes  in  England  and  Wales,  m 
1905-6,  out  of  110,835  applicants,  73,817  were  found  to  he  eligible  but  only  41,321 
were  provided  with  any  work  at  all  throughout  the  whole  winter.  The  amount  of 
this  Emplojnaent  Eelief  was  relatively  small,  averaging  less  than  eight  and  a  half 
days  per  man  in  the  course  of  the  three  or  four  months  ;  a  large  proportion  of  tha 
whole  getting  only  two  or  three  days.  The  total  amrunc  of  wages  distributed  by 
this  Employment  Relief  among  the  41,321  men  throughout  the  whole  winter  does  nofe 
appear  to  have  averaged  30s.  per  man  (House  of  Commons  Eeturn,  'No.  392  of  1907).. 
In  1906-7,  there  was  some  improvement.  Oat  of  S0,067  applications,  54,613  were' 
entertained  ;  and  35,092  were  provided  with  some  Employment  Relief,  either  by  tlia 
Distress  Committees  or  by  the  Municipal  Authorities  themselves.  Though  the  great 
majority  of  these  got  only  a  few  days'  or  a  few  weeks'  work  during  the  whole  three; 
or  four  months,  the  average  period  of  employment  of  each  man  went  up  (House- 
of  Commons  Eeturn,  No.  173  of  1908).  In  the  autumn  of  1908,  in  London,  out 
of  40,000  men  registered,  the  number  on  any  kind  of  Employment  Eelief  on, 
December  8th,  1908,  was  only  3,447. 

t  At  Bermondsey,  "  only  about  one  in  nine  of  the  applicants  obtained  any  work 
through  the  Committee."  (Eeplies  by  Distress  Committees  to  Questions  .  ...  on-. 
.  .  .  .  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905,  p.  7.)  "As  it  is,"  reported  the; 
Bradford  Distress  Committee,  *'  many  weeks  or  months  often  elapse  before  work  cam 
be  found,  and  this  not  only  raises  hopes  in  the  minds  of  the  Unemployed  which 
cannot  be  fulfilled,  but  dir'^ctly  encourages  the  lazy  and  shiftless  man  to  be  content 
with  having  put  his  name  on  the  register,  and  so  long  as  he  can  live  upon  the: 
earnings  of  his  wife  and  children  not  trouble  to  look  further  for  woik.  On  the  other- 
hand,  if  work  is  promptly  offered  by  the  Committee  it  relieves  the  immediate^ 
necessities  of  the  worthy  applicant  and  at  the  same  time  applies  a  test  to  those 
shufflers  who  swell  the  number  of  the  Unemployed  "  {Ihid.,  pp.  o9-40).  At  Middles- 
brough, we  were  informed,  "it  raised  hopes  among  many  men  that  work  was  going; 
to  be  provided  for  them  as  soon  as  they  liked  to  apply  ;  and  the  real  powers  of  the. 
Act  are  so  small  as  to  be  little  better  than  useless.  In  this  town  we  have  conscien- 
tiously tried  our  utmost  to  derive  some  good  out  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  hoiid  fide 
working  men,  but  have  been  able  to  do  very  little  indeed  for  them.  Gradually  the^. 
men  got  tired  of  waiting  and  applying  for  work,  and  allowed  their  names  to  ba 
struck  off  the  list,  recognising  what  was  (and  is)  a  fact— that  we  could  do  next  to- 
nothing  for  them."  (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Appendix  No.  LXVI.  to 
Yol.  YlIL,Par.  5.) 
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from  the  rates  upon  the  very  object  of  the  organisation,  namely,  the  relief  | 

of  the  distress.    In  most  places  the  donations  of  the.  charitable  have  l 

proved  quite  inadequate.    The  special  grants  made  by  Parliament  each  \ 

year  have  been  made        late,  and  have  been  clogged  with  so  many  j 

conditions,  that  many  places  have  found  it  impracticable  to  obtain  any  I 

advantage  from  them.  "  The  Act,"  deposed  one  of  our  witnesses,  "  either  i 
went  too  far  by  being  introduced  at  all,  or  not  far  enough,  the  former 

being  my  own  opinion.  Speaking  generally,  it  is  absolutely  ridiculous  to  ' 
think  that  voluntary  funds  will  be  subscribed,  when  certain  sums  may  be 

taken  out  of  the  rates  in  connection  with  the  same  objects.  We  have  had  j 
the  proper  machinery  in  motion  since  the  Act  was  put  into  force,  but 

have  had  no  funds  whatever  to  work  with  so  far  as  payment  for  work  I 

done,  whether  necessary  and  of  a  good  and  useful  character  or  simply  irt  j 

the  form  of  relief  work.  As  I  have  said  before,  we  tried  to  carry  out  the  \ 
Act,  but  because  we  could  not  show  a  condition  of  affairs  that  was  nearly 

impossible,  we  failed  utterly  in  obtaining  any  portion  of  the  grant  made  ; 

by  Parliament,  to  the  utter  disgust  of  many  of  our  fiiembers."*  j 

The  conditions  of  eligibility  for  assistance  under  the  Act — imposed,  it  I 
must  be  remembered,  not  by  the  Act  itself,  but  by  the  Local  Government 

Board — have  been  proved  greatly  to  limit  its  utility.!    The  residential  ! 

qualification,  for  instance,  has  been  found  to  exclude  some  of  the  most  I 
worthy  applicants,  and  to  operate  in  some  cases  as  a  penalty  for  having 
really  tried  to  find  work  in  another  district  across  the  purely  artificial 

borough  boundary.    As  one  Distress  Committee  points  out : —  ] 

"A  man  is  for  many  years  a  ratepayer  in  one  district  and,  to  better  hi»  j 

position,  he  removes  to  another  district,  and  in,  say,  six  months'  time,  through  j 

some  caose  or  other,  and  very  probably  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  he  loses  the-  i 

position  and  is  out  of  work  ;  he  is  not  eligible  to  be  registered  under  the  Act  in  j 

the  district  where  he  resides,  and  he  is  not  eligible  for  the  district  which  he  has-  ] 

left,  because  in  both  cases  he  has  not  the  necessary  twelve  months'  residential  j 

qualification."!  I 

The  exclusion  from  the  benefits  of  the  Act  of  men  who  bad  received  \ 
Poor  Relief,  and  of  men  who  had  been  assisted  under  the  Act  at  any  time 
during  two  successive  years,  debarred  from  help  many  of  the  most  pressing 
cases. §    Thus,  at  Southampton,  "  upwards  of  200  deserving  men  with 

*  Ibid,  \ 

t  The  regulations  made  by  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland  were  mor®^  | 
liberal  than  those  prescribed  for  England.    There  were  no  exclusions  of  persons  wha- 

had  had  Poor  Law  relief,  a  fact  which  has  permitted  the  assistance  of  many  men  wh©-  i 

have  been  temporarily  in  the  Poorhouse.    There  was  no  limitation  of  the  period  oi  \ 

Employment  Relief  to  sixteen  weeks.  There  was  nothing  prescribing  that  the-  1 
remuneration  should  be  less  than  the  current  rate.    The  Local  Authorities  were  left:,, 

in  other  respects,  much  more  free  than  in  England.    {Ihid.,  Q.  89049,  Par.  14.)  1 

X  Eeplies  by  Distress  Committees  to  Questions  ...  on  .  .  .  the  Unemployedi  j 

Workmen  Act,  1905,  p.  82  (Grimsby).  *'  While  it  is  necessary  to  stipulate  that.  | 
applicants  must  have  a  residential  qualification  to  be  eligible  for  employment  locally 

provided,  and  to  prevent  persons  from  being  attracted  from  outside  areas,  th©-  ' 
present  minimum  period,  viz.,  twelve  calendar  months,  is  too  long,  many  persons  dO' 

not  reside  in  any  one  district  for  that  period.    By  reducing  the  period  necessary  j 

for  qualification  to  six  months,  the  interests  of  the  resident  Unemployed  would^  j 

be  safeguarded,  and  a  fuller  index  of  the  real  extent  of  Unemployment  obtained."'  | 

{Ibid.,  p.  86  ;  Sunderland.)  ' 

§  The  Local  Government  Board  for  England  and  Wales  failed  to  make  intelligibl®- 
to  the  Distress  Committees  or  the  public  (just  as  it  had  failed  to  do  in  its  Conferences^ 
on  the  subject  with  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland)  what  was  the  object 

or  the  principle  of  these  exclusions.    Though  the  Act  became  law  on  August  llth,,  j 

1905,  it  was  not  until  October  10th,  1905,  that  the  "rules  and  regulations "  for  | 

carrying  it  out  were  issued.    "  Among  these  was  a  provision  that  applicants  were?  ' 

ineligible  who  in  the  twelve  months  immediately  preceding  their  applications,  had  j 

I 

1 
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families  have  been  prohibited  from  participating  in  the  work  at  the 
•disposal  of  the  Distress  Committee,  for  the  reason  that  these  men  have  on 
an  average  received  3s.  or  4s.  each  in  relief  at  the  cost  of  the  poor  rate. 
These  small  sums  have  only  been  obtained  by  the  men  when  their  families 
have  been  absolutely  in  need  of  toed."*  The  regulations  led,  in  fact,  to 
the  ludicrous  position  that,  whilst  the  West  Ham  Distress  Committee 
^ere  providing  for  hundreds  of  men  on  their  own  Relief  Works,  the  West 
Ham  Guardians  were  driven  themselves  to  "  provide  relief  work  on  their 
land  .  .  .  for  .  .  .  men  who  have  registered  with  the  Distress  Committee 
nnd  are  considered  suitable  cases  for  assistance,  but  who  are  disqualified 
from  receiving  same  owing  to  having  received  either  similar  assistance 
within  the  past  two  years  or  Poor  Law  Relief." f  The  result  was  that 
several  hundreds  of  the  Unemployed  v;ere  employed  on  vacant  land  by 
the  Distress  Committee  and,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  them,  several 
iiundreds  more  on  other  land  by  the  Board  of  Guardians.  It  was,  there- 
fore, not  surprising  that  Mr.  Asquith,  in  November,  1908,  announced  that 
^hese  exclusions  would  be  abandoned.:!: 

There  was,  in  fact,  no  justification  under  the  Statute,  as  the  Local 
^Government  Boards  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  rightly  held,  for  excluding 
men  who  had.  in  the  past,  received  Poor  Relief.  The  Act  was  intended 
for  the  relief  of  a  limited  class  of  the  Unemployed — those  who,  from  no 


heen  in  receipt  of  Poor  Eelief  other  than  Medical  Eelief.  On  December  6th 
^amending  regulations  were  issued  which  modified  this  provision  by  permitting  such 
-^^ases  to  be  dealt  with  after  special  resolution  of  the  Committee.  On  January  15th, 
1906,  a  further  amending  regulation  modified  this  still  further  by  enabling  applicants 
ito  be  dealt  with  who  had  received  Poor  Eelief  during  the  fifteen  months  preceding 
■January  2nd,  1906.  The  result  of  these  rapid  changes  was,  of  course,  to  cause 
'Consid^^rable  confusion,  and  practically  little  notice  was  taken  by  Committees  as  to 
the  receipt  of  Poor  Eelief.  Several  Committees  passed  all  their  Poor  Eelief  cases 
'.en  hloc  by  special  resolution.  Others  passed  such  resolutions  whenever  they  wished 
to  recommend  particular  cases.  If  the  original  intention  of  the  regulation  was  to 
-differentiate  between  cases  to  whom  the  Poor  Law  was  no  new  thing,  and  those  who 
anight  be  saved  from  the  pauperising  contact  of  the  Guardians,  the  date  of  Poor 
Eelief  was  immaterial.  Owing  to  the  variations  of  regulations  at  different  times, 
5the  returns  on  the  fcubjects  are  probably  quite  unreliable.  The  record  papers  were 
not  always  so  accurately  filled  that  their  dates  were  given,  and  the  applicants  would 
aiot  always  remember  or  be  able  to  state  dates  of  relief.  In  some  Committees,  if  a 
man  concealed  relief,  his  paper  was  not  sent  to  the  Eelieving  Officer.  One 
Committee  informed  us  that  they  did  not  differentiate  those  \^ho  had  received  Poor 
Eelief  and  those  who  had  received  Medical  Eelief  in  their  Eeturns,  and  others,  no 
docibt,  followed  the  same  course.  Some  Committees  did  not  refer  cases  to  the 
Relieving  Officers  at  all,  and  consequently  there  was  no  check  on  the  statements." 
(Effort  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed,  by 
-Mr.  Cyril  Jackson  and  Ee/.  J.  C.  Pringle,  p.  76.) 

*  Eeplies  by  Distress  Committees  to  Questions  .  .  .  on  .  .  .  the  Unemployed 
"Workmen  Act,  1905,  p.  47  (Southampton).  The  hardship  is  aggravated  by  the  fact 
:that  the  Distress  Committees  are  not  usually  in  operation  for  more  than  a  part  of  the 
year.  At  Liverpool,  for  instance,  "  during  six  months  of  the  year  the  Distress 
•Committee  did  not  provide  work,  and  it  has  happened  that  men  have  been  compelled 
to  seek  relief  during  these  months,  ard  by  doing  so  have  disqualified  themselves  for 
•assistance  by  the  Distress  Committee,"    {Ibid.,  p.  43.) 

t  Public  notice  of  the  West  Ham  Board  of  Guardians,  January  31st,  1908.  The 
lEast  Ham  Distress  Committee,  included  within  the  same  Union,  had  reported  in  the 
.previous  November  that,  out  of  745  applicants  in  distress,  no  fewer  than  245  had 
been  rejected  as  ineligible  (26  for  receipt  of  Poor  Eelief,  and  219  for  receipt  of  assist- 
^ance  from  the  Distress  Committee  within  each  of  the  two  preceding  years). 

X  New  regulations  were  accordingly  issued  in  November,  1908,  simply  abrogating 
.the  two  exclusions  connected  with  the  previous  receipt  of  Poor  Eelief  and  assistance 
sunder  the  Act. 
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fault  of  their  own,  had  fallen  out  of  situations  of  assumed  pennanency^ 
and  were  in  distress.  What  this  class  was  does  not  clearly  appear  in  any 
of  the  conditions  drafted  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  Conditions 
aiming  at  the  exclusion  of  the  Unemployable,  of  the  chronically  Under 
employed,  and  of  the  Men  of  Discontinuous  Employment— classes  that  we 
shall  specifically  describe  in  the  following  chapter — would  have  been  in 
accordance  with  the  intentions  of  the  authors  of  the  Statute.  But  to  any 
such  cleavage  the  fact  of  having  in  the  past  received  Pooi*  Relief,  perhaps 
on  account  of  some  exceptional  emergency,  was  quite  irrelevant. 

Finally,  we  may  note  that  the  form  and  substance  of  the  inquiries  into^ 
the  applicants'  conduct  and  past  life  prescribed  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  excited  resentment,  and  greatly  limited  the  benefits  of  the  Act. 
"  Some  of  the  questions  on  the  Kecord  Paper  are  of  such  an  inquisitorial 
character  that  the  best  class  of  Unemployed  workmen,  almost  without 
exception,  have  refused  to  register,  preferring  to  suffer  in  silence.*^*  It 
w?is,  in  fact,  never  made  clear  with  what  objects,  or  on  what  principle,  the 
inquiries  were  prescribed.  The  essential  fact  to  be  ascertained  as  a 
condition  of  the  eligibility  of  an  Able-bodied  applicant  for  treatment  by 
an  Employment  Authority— treatment,  that  is  to  say,  of  some  kind — -is,, 
in  our  opinion,  the  existence  of  Unemployment.  This,  of  itself,  should  be 
sufficient  to  entitle  fin  applicant  to  assistance  appropriate  to  his  needs 
We  do  not  think  that  further  inquiries  would  have  been  resented,  if  it  had 
been  made  clear  that  they  had  been  prescribed,  not  for  the  object  of 
finding  out;  whom  to  exclude,  but  merely  for  the  purpose  of  considering; 
in  what  way  the  applicant  could  most  appropriately  and  helpfully  be^ 
relieved.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  only  at  this  point  and  for  this  purpose- 
that  is  to  say,  as  diagnosis  for  guidance  in  treatment — that  inquiries  as  to 
character,  past  employment,  sobriety  and  membership  of  societies  are 
warranted  or  socially  useful. 

•/^i)i)ui.  (h)  Conclusions, 

We  have,  therefore,  to  report : — 

1.  That  as  compared  with  the  methods  of  relieving  the  Unemploj'edf 
under  the  Poor  Law,  the  experience  of  the  policy — inaugurated  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  Circular  of  1886,  and  definitely  confirmed  by  the- 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act  of  1905 — of  withdrawing  the  Unemployed 
from  the  Poor  Law,  has  [»roved  full  of  valuable  suggestion  and  promise. 

2.  That  the  precedent  of  the  Lancashire  Cotton  Famine  suggests  that 
Public  Works,  carried  on  under  specialised  organisation  for  a  limited 
period,  with  the  object  of  employing  particular  classes  of  persons  deprived 
of  definite  situations  by  some  accidental  or  temporary  cessation  of  their 
regular  employment,  and  practically  certain  to  resume  their  ordinary 
occupations,  may  prove  the  easiest  method  of  relieving  their  transient 
destitution. 

3.  That  t  wenty  years'  experience  has  proved  that  it  is  not  practicable 
in  ordinary  times  to  disentangle  these  cases  from  those  of  respectaole  men 
who  are  chronically  Unemployed  or  Under- employed ;  with  the  result 
that  any  work  at  wages  afforded  by  Local  Authorities  as  a  method  of 
providing  for  the  Unemployed  tends  to  become  chronic,  and  instead  of 
being  confined  to  the  men  thrown  out  of  definite  situations  by  the^^ 
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■ticcidental  and  temporary  dislocation  of  industry,  it  is,  in  practice, 
participated  in  by  those  who  are  chronically  Unemployed,  or  Under- 
employed, to  an  even  greater  extent  than  by  those  for  whom  it  was 
intended. 

4.  That  whilst  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  has  enabled  a  certain 
number  of  respectable  workmen  to  tide  over  temporary  distress  without 
recourse  to  the  Poor  Law,  it  has  demonstrated  that,  as  a  method  for 
providing  for  chronic  Unemployment  or  Under-employment,  the  provision 
of  work  at  wages  by  Local  Authorities  affords  no  remedy  and  tends  even 
•to  intensify  the  evil. 

5.  That  the  work  at  wages  provided  b}^  Local  Authorities  is,  in 
|)ractice,  either  diverted  from  the  ordinary  employees  of  the  Local 
Authorities,  or  else  abstracted  from  what  would  otherwise  have  gone  to 
the  regular  employees  of  contractors  for  public  works ;  with  the  result,  in 
•either  case,  of  creating,  sooner  or  later,  as  much  Unemployment  ns"  it 
relieves,  and  of  thus  throwing  the  cost  of  relieving  the  distress  upon 
other  wage-earners. 

6.  That  work  at  wages,  given  to  the  Unemployed  by  Local  Authorities 
for  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks  at  a  time,  tends,  like  the  opening  of  a 
Labour  Yard  by  the  Board  of  Guardians,  actually  to  promote  the  disastrous 
Under-employment  characteristic  of  some  ifjdus tries,  and  positively 
^encourages  employers  and  emploj^ed  to  acquiesce  in  intermittent  employ- 
ment and  casual  jobs,  instead  of  regular  work  at  definite  weekly  wages. 

7.  That  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  of  1905,  whilst  not  excluding 
temporary  Relief  Works,  contemplated  and  provided  also  for  other  experi- 
ments in  providing  for  the  Unemployed,  which  have  unfortunately  not 
been  adequately  put  into  operation  by  the  Local  Government  Boards  for 
England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively  or  by  the  Local 
Authorities. 

8.  That  one  of  the  most  promising  of  these  experiments — the  provision 
oE  Rural  Colonies  where  the  Unemployed  could  be  trained  with  a  view  to 
their  permanent  re-establishment  as  self-supporting  citizens,  whether  on 
ihe  land  or  otherwise,  in  England  or  elsewhere — has  been  tried  at  the 
Hollesley  Bay  Farm  Colony,  with  a  considerable  measure  of  success. 
Unfortunately,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  Local  Government  Board  for  England 
.and  Wales  now  insists  on  regarding  this  Farm  Colony  only  as  a  means  of 
affording  temporary  relief  Siud  not  as  a  means  of  training  men  for  future 
self-support;  and  refuses  to  permit  any  further  expenditure  for  the 
purpose  of  permanently  establishing  even  those  men  who  have  been 
.selected  and  trained. 

9.  That  another  valuable  provision  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act 
was  that  requiring  the  establishment,  quite  apart  from  the  existence  of 
.distress  from  Unemployment,  of  a  complete  network  of  Labour  Exchanges, 
covering  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Wherever  a  Distress  Com- 
mittee was  not  established,  the  Act  expressly  required  the  Council  of 
every  County  and  County  Borough  to  appoint  a  Special  Committee  to 
investigate  the  conditions  of  the  labour  market  by  means  of  L  ibour 
Exchanges,  and  to  establish  or  assist  such  Exchanges  within  its  area. 
.Such  a  network  of  Labour  Exchanges,  covering  the  whole  Kin_g;dom,  would 
Lave  afforded,  as  the  experience  of  the  Metropolitan  Exchanges  now 
demonstrates,  valuable  information  both  to  Unemployed  workmen  and  to 
Local  Authorities  dealing  with  the  problem.  Unfortunately,  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Act,  though,  as  regards  England  and  Wales^  mandatory  in  its 
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terms,  appears  to  have  been  ignored  by  the  Local  Government  Boards  for 
England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  has  accordingly,  with  the 
exception  of  London  and  three  places  in  Scotland,  not  been  put  in 
operation. 

10.  That  in  consequence  of  this  failure  to  establish  the  complete  net- 
work of  Labour  Exchanges  contemplated  by  the  Unemployed  Workmen 
Act,  Local  Authorities  have  been  greatly  hampered  in  their  attempts  to 
put  into  operation  the  other  provisions  of  the  Act.  Thus,  the  Hollesley 
Bay  Farm  Colony  has  remained  isolated  ;  and  great  difficulties  have  been 
experienced  in  discovering  suitable  situations  in  other  parts  of  England  for 
the  men  there  trained  for  agricultural  pursuits.  Moreover,  the  provision 
enabling  Local  Authorities  to  pay  the  expenses  of  removing  men  to 
places  where  situations  had  been  found  for  them,  has,  in  the  lack  of 
machinery  for  discovering  such  situations  within  the  United  Kingdom, 
been  almost  exclusively  used  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  them  to 
Canada. 

11.  That  notwithstanding  this  failure  to  put  the  Unemployed  Workmen 
Act  in  operation  in  the  way  that  was  intended,  and  the  manifold  short- 
comings of  the  Act  itself,  we  are  of  opinion  that  (as  compared  with  the 
alternative  of  throwing  the  Unemployed  back  into  the  Poor  Law)  it  has 
proved  of  considerable  value  ;  and  that  it  should  certainly  be  continued  in 
force  until  a  more  adequate  scheme  of  dealing  with  the  grave  social 
problem  of  Unemployment,  otherwise  than  under  the  Poor  Law,  has  beerii 
placed  upon  the  Statute  Book. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Distress  from  Unemployment  as  it  Exists  To-day. 

We  find  ill  the  United  Kingdom,  at  all  times,  a  considerable  number 
^£  families  in  need  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  owing  to  the  breadwinner 
being  out  of  work.  In  the  winter  of  every  year,  and  throughout  some 
years  in  every  decade,  the  number  of  such  cases  doubles  and  quadruples  ; 
<and  many  who  were  before  merely  in  distress  sink  gradually  into  destitu- 
tion, and  in  some  cases  into  habitual  pauperism.  About  these  facts  there 
is  no  dispute.  There  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  degree  in  which 
the  Unemployment  and  the  destitution  may  be  attributable  to  personal 
shortcomings,  of  employers  or  of  employed,  or  to  the  manner  in  which  we 
have  chosen  to  organise  the  nation's  industry.  But  whatever  the  causes 
of  the  distress,  its  existence  involves,  on  the  one  hand,  great  national 
waste  of  productive  power,  and  on  the  other,  a  vast  amount  of  personal 
^jufFering  and  phj^sical  and  mental  degeneration.* 

We  have  found  ourselves  unable  to  answer  two  elementary  questions. 
There  are  no  statistics  available  which  enable  us  to  compute,  even  within 
hundreds  of  thousands,  how  many  persons  are  at  any  one  time  simul- 
taneously in  distress  from  Unemployment ;  or  whether  this  number  is  or 
is  not  greater,  relatively  or  absolutely,  than  the  corresponding  numbers 
for  other  countries  at  the  present  time,  or  for  our  own  country  at  previous 
times.!    But  there  exists  in  the  "  Vacant  Books  "  of  Trade  Unions,  in  the 


*  Throughout  its  work  the  Commission  has  necessarily  left  on  one  side  any  inquiry 
into,  or  discussion  of,  the  possibility  of  Pauperism  or  Unemployment  being  due  to, 
or  preventable  by,  such  influences  as  the  taxation  (or  the  absence  of  taxation)  of  land 
Talues  or  particular  commodities,  the  system  of  currency  or  the  customs  tariff, 
individual  property  in  the  means  of  production,  or  the  growth  of  collective  owner- 
ship, regulation,  and  adn^inistration.  The  investigations  that  we  have  made  into 
the  Tnanner  in  which  persons  become  Unemployed,  and  the  results  on  these  persons 
•of  such  Unemployment,  would  necessarily  form  tbe  starting  point  for  any  useful 
inquirT-  into  more  ultimate  causes  of  social  and  industrial  disorganisation. 

t  We  were  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Trade  with  special  Memoranda  (printed  in 
Yol.  ix.  of  cur  evidence,  Appendix  No.  XXI.  (A)  to  (D) ;  see  also  Qs.  98826-99144), 
containing  all  the  official  statistic.*!  that  exist.  The  percentages  of  Trade  Unionists 
unemployed,  regularly  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  relate  only  to  about 
€00,000  men  (out  of  about  2,000,000  Trade  Unionists,  and  12,000,000  adult  wage- 
earners) — being  those  entitled  to  the  ordinary  *' Out  of  Work  Pay" — and  there  is 
reason  to  assume  that  this  small  sample  includes  an  altogether  exaggerated  pro- 
portion of  workmen  (especially  among  the  shipbuilding  and  engineering  trades) 
liable  to  great  fluctuations  of  employment.  Among  this  small  sample  the  percentage 
unemployed  has  varied,  between  1897  and  1907,  from  2' 2  (April  and  ]Srovember,1899), 
to  7*6  (December,  1904).  This  *' Out  of  Work  Pay"  was  drawn,  as  was  stated  in 
1895  (Third  Eeport  of  House  of  Commons  Committee  on  Distress  from  Want  of 
Employment,  1895  Qs.  4635-<l4),  and  as  the  Board  of  Trade  has  further  ascertained 
for  us,  in  certain  large  Unions  almost  entirely  by  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  members 
in  good  years,  and  by  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  members  in  bad  years  ("Unemploy- 
ment: a  Problem  of  Industry,"  by  W.  H.  Beveridge,  1909).  Thus,  among  this 
relatively  small  group  of  highly  organised  Trade  Unionists,  in  good  years  about  four 
men  out  of  five  get  almost  constant  employment ;  in  bad  years,  about  three  men  out 
of  five  are  in  the  same  state,  whilst  the  minority  who  are  unemployed  at  all,  suffer 
tseverely,  even  to  being  out  of  work  for  many  months  at  a  time.  The  cyclical 
fluctuations  appear  to  be  in  themselves  less  extensive  than  the  seasonal,  but  they 
tend  to  intensify  the  latter.    The  years  1871-5,  1882-3,  1889-90,  and  1899-1900  had 
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registers  of  the  Distress  Committees,  and  in  the  case-papers  of  Boards  of 
Guardians,  as  well  as  in  the  experience  of  hundr  ids  of  officials  and  multi- 
farious philanthropic  agencies,  a  mass  of  information,  from  which  we  have- 
gathered  a  definite  conception  of  the  characteristics  of  this  waxing  and 
waning  host — whether  one  or  two  hundred  thousand,  or  three  or  four- 
times  that  number — of  necessitous  unemployed  men. 

The  persons  in  distress  from  want  of  employment  have  been  classified 
in  various  ways — according  to  age,  to  locality,  to  trades  or  departments 
of  trades,  and  even  according  to  such  vague  characteristics  as  whether 
they  are  skilled  or  unskilled,  of  regular  or  irregular  habits,  of  good 
character  or  bad.  These  systems  of  classification  have  their  several 
advantages,  and  we  have  made  use  of  the  results  that  they  yield.  But, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Prevention  of  Unemployment  and  the  Provisiort 
for  Distress,  we  have  found  most  practically  useful  an  analysis  of  the 
Unemployed  according  to  the  nature  of  the  industrial  engagements  by^ 
which  they  normally  gain  their  livelihood.  The  persons  in  distress  from 
Unemployment  are  found,  in  practice,  to  aiDproximate  to  one  or  other  of 
the  following  four  types  : — 

(a)  Those  who  have  lately  been  in  definite  situations  of  presumed 
permanency ;  for  instance,  an  engine-driver,  a  cotton-spinner,  aR 
agricultural  labourer,  a  carman  or  a  domestic  servant. 

(6)  Those  who  normally,  in  their  own  trades,  shift  from  job  to  job,  and 
from  one  employer  to  another,  with  more  or  less  interval  between^ 
jobs,  but  each  lasting  for  weeks,  and  perhaps  for  months ;  for 
example,  the  contractor's  navvy,  the  bricklayer,  the  plumber,  the^ 
plasterer  and,  indeed,  all  varieties  of  artisans  and  labourers  of 
the  building  trades,  «&c. 

(c)  Those  who  normally  earn  a  bare  subsistence  by  casual  jobs,  lasting- 
only  a  few  hours  each,  or  a  day  or  two ;  for  instance,  the  dock 
and  wharf  labourers,  the  market  porters,  and  the  "  casual  hands  " 
forming  a  fringe  round  many  "industries. 

(cZ)  Those  who  have  been  ousted,  or  have  wilfully  withdrawn  themselves 
from  the  ranks  of  the  workers ;  for  instance,  the  man  broken 
down  by  some  infirmity  or  by  advancing  age,  the  habitual 
inmate  of  philanthropic  "  shelters  "  and  Casual  Wards  of  th^ 
great  cities,  and  the  professional  Vagrant. 

In  all  these  classes  we  find  men  of  all  grades  of  conduct — we  might 
almost  say  of  all  kinds  of  skill.  All  the  classes  swell  and  contract  in 
numbers,  with  bad  trade  and  good  respectively ;  all  are  affected  by^ 
seasonal  fluctuations.  But,  regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Preven^ 
tion  of  Unemployment  and  the  Provision  for  Distress,  each  of  the  four 
classes — to  be  hereafter  designated  the  Men  from  Permanent  Situations, 
the  Men  of  Discontinuous  Employment,  the  Under-employed  and  the 
Unemployable — has  its  characteristic  opportunities  and  peculiar  needs. 


exceptionally  little  Unemployment ;  1879,  1884-7,  18S3-4,  1904  and  1908  excep- 
tionally mach.*  There  is  no  sign  that  the  present  depression  is  worse  than,  or  even 
so  bad  as,  that  of  some  previous  years — notably,  1879  and  1841.  But  all  these  merely^ 
general  results,  deduced  from  quite  insufficient  data,  really  tell  us  nothing  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  mass  of  the  wage-earners.  "My  own  opinion,"  deposed  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Board  of  Trade,  •*  is  that  we  cannot  get  at  the  real  facts  until  we 
count  the  Unemployed  in  some  way  or  another  "  (Evidence  before  the  Oommission^ 
g.  98880). 
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<A)  CLASS  I— THE  MEN  FROM  PERMANENT  SITUATIONS. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  great  majority  of  the  twelve  millions  of  adult 
wage-earning  populatiori  are  normally  in  situations  of  considerable 
permanency.  They  enjoy  no  permanence  of  tenure  and  are  liable  to 
be  dismissed  at  short  notice,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  find  themselves 
working  practically  without  intermission  throughout  the  year  and  often 
for  many  years,  for  one  and  the  same  employer.  This  is  the  condition  of 
the  great  majority  (though  not  of  all)  of  agricultural  labourers,  of  railway 
servants,  of  miners,  of  compositors,  of  textile  operatives,  and,  indeed,  of 
the  bulk  of  the  factory  workers,  as  it  is  of  the  majority  of  clerks,  of 
teachers,  and  of  domestic  servants.  But  even  in  the  best  of  times  men 
in  the  prime  of  life  and  of  good  character  and  ability  lose  permanent 
situations  of  this  sort ;  it  may  be  by  the  bankruptcy  of  their  employer,* 
by  a  change  in  management,  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  machine,  a  new 
process  or  even  a  new  organisation  of  the  industry  ;t  whilst  there  is  also, 
taking  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole,  a  perpetual  stream  of  discharges 
due  to  occasional  misconduct,  trade  disputes,  the  arbitrariness  of  a  foreman, 
and  the  hundred  and  one  frictions  of  industrial  life.  When  trade  is  bad, 
bankruptcies  increase  in  number, J  industries  shift  uneasily  to  cheaper 


*  Too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  calamit}^  that  may  thus  overtake 
working-class  households  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  merely  because  (as  an 
incident  of  *'  the  competitive  system  ")  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  who  start  in 
business  fail  to  make  it  pay,  give  up,  or  go  bankrupt,  and  discharge  their  subordinates. 
Every  Distress  Committee  finds  such  cases.  Judging  from  particulars  of  37,000 
applicants  as  to  whom  we  have  collected  this  information,  the  proportion  of  men 
rendered  necessitous  from  this  cause  alone  is  about  3  per  cent.  One  Distress 
Committee  reports  :  "  An  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  regular  workmen  become 
casual  may  be  found  in  the  104  cases  which  occur  this  year,  of  men  who  appear  to 
have  lost  permanent  work  through  their  employers  going  bankrupt  or  giving  up 
business.  In  a  few  instances  this  had  occurred  as  long  ago  as  1897,  though  in  most 
cases  the  bankruptcy  or  termination  of  ]bhe  business  was  of  more  recent  date.  Over 
70  per  cent,  of  the  men  who  lost  their  work  in  this  way  had  failed  to  get  back  into 
regular  employment ;  63  of  these  men  were  still  in  the  prime  of  life  when  they 
:applied  to  the  Distress  Committee,  and  another  22  were  between  forty-five  and  fifty- 
four  "  (Report  of  Stepney  Distress  Committee,  1907).  Of  these  70  men,  2  obtained 
no  other  work  at  all,  38  became  "  casual  workers "  in  other  trades,  25  "  casual 
workers  "  in  their  former  trade,  and  5  emigrated  (Evidence  before  the  Commission, 
Q.  82147,  Par,  26).  Thus,  more  than  htilf  the  men  thus  displaced  sunk  to  the  level 
of  "  casual  workers." 

t  Such  "permanent  changes  of  industrial  conditions,"  deposed  Mr.  W.  H. 
Beveridge,  "  are  of  several  types  :  — 

(a)  The  decay  of  a  particular  industry,  e.^.,  sail-making,  and  now  of  many 

industries  connected  with  horses  (saddlery,  harness-making,  etc.). 
(6)  The  removal  of  an  industrj;^  from  one  place  to  another,  e.^.,  of  shipbuilding 

from  London  to  the  north, 
(c)  Changes  of  method  or  organisation,  e.g.,  the  introduction  of  new  machines 

(boot-making,  rope -spinning)  or  new  forms  of  labour  (aerated  water). 
The  common  feature  in  all  types  is  that  for  the  individuals  concerned  they  involve 
a  permanent  displacement  from  their  chosen  and  familiar  occupations,  and  the 
necessity  of  finding  their  way,  perhaps  at  an  advanced  unadaptable  age,  into  new 
occupations  "  {Ibid.,  Q.  77832,  Par.  10). 

t  In  1899,  a  year  of  good  trade,  there  were  in  England  and  Wales,  7,085 
bankruptcies  and  deeds  of  arrangement  with  creditors.  In  1904,  in  the  trough  of  the 
cyclical  depression,  the  number  was  8,631,  or  22  per  cent,  more  (Twenty-fifth  Annual 
Report  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  Bankruptcies,  House  of  Commons,  No.  254  of 
1908).  If  we  assume  that,  on  an  average,  only  ten  men  lose  their  employment  in 
each  case,  though  the  business  does  not  always  cease  altogether,  the  statistics  imply 
the  loss  of  situations,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  by  70,000  men  in  a  good  year, 
and  86,000  men  in  a  bad  year.  And  many  small  concerns  fail  and  cease  without 
formal  bankruptcy. 
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districts,  orders  slacken,  particular  works  are  "  shut  down  "  or  branches 
closed  by  concentration  of  business,  personal  quarrels  and  trade  disputes 
become  occasions  for  ridding  the  shop  of  surplus  hands.  This  incessant 
droppino;  of  individuals  from  permanent  situations  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Unemployed — characteristic  of  all  times — becomes,  in  periods  of  depres- 
sion, a  serious  recruitment,  amounting,  for  the  Kingdom  as  a  whole,  to 
many  thousands  in  a  week  ;*  with  the  result  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
applicants  for  each  of  the  rare  vacancies  that  occur.  It  was  these  men, 
who  had  newly  dropped  from  regular  situations  of  presumed  permanency, 
and  who  found  themselves,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  unable  to 
regain  such  situations,  whom  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  in  view  in  1886  when 
lie  issued  his  momentous  Circular.  It  was  for  these  men,  "  the  4lite  of  the 
Unemployed,"!  that  Mr.  Walter  Long  and  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  designed 
the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act. 

The  fate  of  these  men,  in  bad  times  and  good  alike,  seems  in  practice  to 
depend  on  two  circumstances ;  whether  or  not  they  have  some  specialised 
«kill  for  which  the  demand  will  recur  in  such  a  way  and  at  such  a  place 
that  they  can  promptly  ascertain  the  fact  of  its  recurrence,  and  whether 
they  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  belong  to  a  Trade  Union  of 
sufficiently  high  organisation.  In  times  of  good  trade,  the  skilled 
operative  assisted  by  the  Trade  Union  organisation,  which  is  aware  of 
all  vacancies,  gets  pushed  into  another  situation,  even  if  his  previous 
dismissal  had  been  his  own  fault.  In  times  of  bad  trade,  the  unemployed 
Trade  Unionist  get  his  regular  weekly  "  Out  of  Work  Pay,"  from  the 
corporate  savings  of  himself  and  his  fellows :  whilst  having  at  his 
disposal  (and  even  forced  on  his  attention)  the  earliest  information  as 
to  when  and  where  the  renewed  demand  for  his  particular  handicraft  is 
manifesting  itself.  So  far  as  there  exists  in  any  occupation  a  well- 
organised  Trade  Union  of  national  scope,  giving  Out  of  Work  Pay,"  we 
liave,  in  its  "  Vacant  Book  "  and  its  Unemployment  Benefits,  perhaps  the 
most  successful  agency  for  dealing  with  the  problem.  Even  here  there 
are  the  cases  of  the  man  who  has  remained  outside  the  Trade  Union  ;  of 
the  man  who  has  "  fallen  out  of  benefit  "  or  been  excluded  from  the  Trade 
Union  ;  and  of  the  man  who  has  had  to  give  up  his  membership  (perhaps 
on  becoming  a  foreman).  And  there  is  one  contingency  against  which 
even  the  most  highly-organised  Trade  Union  cannot  insure  its  members, 
that  is,  a  permanent,  rapidly  progressing  diminution  in  the  demand  for 
the  kind  of  skill  that  has  been  organised.  No  Trade  Union  could  have 
provided  for  the  hand-loom  weavers  displaced  by  the  power-loom,  for  the 
hand  paper-makers  displaced  by  the  machine,  for  the  sail-makers  and 
the  saddlers  whose  product  is  less  and  less  required,  for  the  crowds  of 


*  Sometimes  even  many  thousands  in  particular  districts.  The  closing  of  the 
plate-glass  works  at  Jarrow  in  1895  threw  1,100  men  suddenly  out  of  fairly  constant 
situations  (Second  Eeport  of  House  of  Commons  Committee  on  Distress  from  Want 
of  Employment,  1895,  p.  130).  The  operatives  at  Woolwich  Arsenal  had  been 
gradually  increased  from  6,717  in  1884-5  to  what  seemed  a  normal  level  of  a  little 
over  16,000  during  1898  and  1899.  During  the  stress  of  the  South  African  War  an 
abnormal  increase  was  made  of  5,000  more  operatives,  bringing  the  total  in  1901  to 
20,601.  After  the  war  this  extra  staff  of  5,000  was  discharged,  the  numbers  of  1905 
being  down  to  the  level  of  1898-9.  Since  that  date  4,000  more  operatives  have  been 
discharged,  the  total  numbers  having  been  reduced,  not  only  by  48  per  cent,  from  the 
highest  war  total,  but  even  hy  30  per  cent,  from  the  previous  peace  total,  there  being 
now  fewer  operatives  employed  at  Woolwich  Arsenal  than  at  any  time  since  1887-8 
,(War  Office  Return,  January  20th,  1908). 

t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  77738. 
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workers  now  being  superseded  by  the  use  of  motor  cars.*  If  the  Trade 
Union  in  such  a  plight  is  powerful,  it  closes  its  ranks  against  new 
apprentices,  superannuates  some  members,  lets  others  fall  out  of  benefit 
and  keeps  what  remains  of  the  demand  as  a  good  livelihood,  at  high  rates^ 
for  an  ever  dwindling  remnant  of  skilled  men.-|-  If  the  Trade  Union  is 
powerless,  the  whole  membership  sinks,  like  the  hand-loom  weavei^, 
into  the  morass  of  chronic  Under-employment,  and  thus  falls  out  of  our 
First  into  our  Third  Class.  To  this  descent  into  the  morass  of  Under- 
employment of  whole  sections  of  highly  skilled  and  responsible  wage- 
earners  we  shall  recur  in  a  subsequent  section  of  this  chapter. 

But  the  vast  majority  of  the  unemployed  of  our  First  Class — men  whO' 
have  lately  been  in  detinite  situations  of  presumed  permanency — are  not 
men  of  any  definitely  specialised  skill  which  has  been  organised  in  a 
Trade  Union.  They  are  isolated  individuals  of  every  variety  of  aptitude 
and  experience,  of  every  degree  of  deftness  and  trustworthiness,  and  of 
every  kind  of  nondescript  occupation,  not  amounting  to  any  definitely 
recognised  handicraft.  They  are  the  very  opposite  of  the  "  man  of  odd 
jobs,"  for  they  have  often  remained  in  one  and  the  same  industrial 
function  for  many  years.  These  men,  though  they  have  ti'ained  them- 
selves to  fit  the  particular  situations  that  they  have  lost,  have  no  skilt 
tha^t  meets  a  general  demand,  and  indeed  often  none  that  bears  any  dis- 
tinctive name.  For  this  reason,  indeed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  state 
from  what  occupations  they  come.  They  are  the  responsible  "  handymen 
of  large  firms  of  every  kind,  acting  as  warehousemen,  packers,  store- 
keepers, porters,  gate-keepers,  caretakers,  lamp-trimmers,  men  in  charge 
of  this  or  that  small  department  of  work,  etc.  They  may  have  been 
employed  as  general  assistants  in  breweries,  large  stores,  or,  indeed,  any 
big  concerns.  They  iiiay,  in  the  alternative,  have  been  the  universal 
assistants  of  small  masters  ;  sometimes  rising  for  a  brief  period  into  being 
small  masters  themselves. {    Included  in  this  class,  too,  are  the  skilled 


*  Thus,  at  tlie  present  time,  St.  Pancras,  "  a  great  centre  of  the  transport 
industries,"  is  suffering  from  the  present  convulsions  of  that  particular  section 
of  industrial  fife — the  appearance,  and  sometimes  the  disappearance,  of  the  motor 
bus,  the  advent  of  the  electro  bus,  the  development  of  tubes  and  electric  carf?," 
■whereby*'  drivers  of  horses,  stablemen,  and  others  connected  with  allied  industries^ 
will,  no  doubt,  suffer  seriously  "  (Report  of  St.  Pancras  Distress  Committee,  1907). 

t  This  policy  was  successfully  pursued  by  the  old  hand  boot  and  shoe-makers^ 
and  by  the  hand  paper-makers  ("Industrial  Democracy,"  by  S.  and  B.  Webb,  1897, 
pp.  417-424). 

X  From  the  case-papers  of  the  Unemployed  men  sent  to  the  Hollesley  Bay  Farm 
Colony  we  have  taken  the  following  specimens  of  men  who  belonged  at  one  time  to> 
our  First  Class,  having  dropped  out  of  permanent  situations  (and,  apparently,, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own)  before  sinking  into  the  Third  Class;  a  foreman 
decorator  (7  years  in  situation);  a  coachmaker's  wheelwright  (6  years) ;  a  felt  hat- 
maker  (17  years)  ;  a  handy  man  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores  (10  years) ;  a  lamp- 
trimmer  in  a  large  concern  (10  years)  ;  a  greengrocer  on  his  own  account  (6  years) ;. 
assistant  in  a  railway  goods  department  (7^  years) ;  a  pevvterer  (17  years)  ;  a  bone 
boiler  (10  years);  a  horse-keeper  and  carman  (4  years);  a  collector  and  traveller 
(11  years);  an  engine  driver  to  dust-contractor  (16  years);  a  cartridge-maker  in 
Woolwich  Arsenal  (17|  years)  ;  another  operative  in  Woolwich  Arsenal  {19h  years)  ; 
another  in  Woolwich  Arsenal  (7  years) ;  a  rope-maker  (13  years) ;  a  machine  hand 
at  Battersea  Projectile  Works  (13  years) ;  at  a  bottle-stopper  making  works  (14 
years) ;  a  machinist  at  Maxim's  (6  years) ;  a  handy  man  (10  years) ;  a  railway  porter 
(7  years) ;  a  painter  (20  years);  an  ironmoulder  (11  years).  Wu  take  from  a  careful 
private  register,  kept  by  the  Workhouse  Master,  the  following  cases  of  respectable 
men  who  passed  through  his  Casual  Ward  :  a  barber  in  business  for  himself,  who 
lost  custom  owing  to  fever  in  his  house ;  a  hotel  porter,  who  had  been  in  one  situation 
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craftsmen  of  small  and  decaying  handicrafts  in  course  of  supersession 
by  machinery  or  new  processes,  such  as  assistants  in  rope  walks,  or 
coach-makers'  wheelwrights.  Their  numbers,  for  instance,  are  at  present 
ijwollen  by  grooms,  stablemen,  carmen,  cab-drivers,  and  other  workers 
€ibout  horses.  Among  them  are  "  men  who  for  years  have  satisfied  the 
•demand  [for  labour]  in  one  form  [and  who]  may  find  the  form  suddenly 
changed,  their  niche  in  industry  broken  up ;  their  hard- won  skill  super- 
fluous in  a  new  world  ;  themselves  also  superfluous  unless  they  will  and 
can  learn  fresh  arts  and  find  the  way  into  unfamiliar  occupations.  They 
nre  displaced  by  economic  forces  entirely  beyond  their  control  and  taking 
little  or  no  account  of  personal  merits," All  these  men,  valuable  to  the 
community  as  their  qualities  oC  industry,  regularity  and  aptitude  to 
direct,  to  co-operate,  or  to  obey  ought  to  make  them,  find,  under  present 
circumstance.?,  the  greatest  difficulty  in  regaining  the  permanent  situations 
for  which  they  are  fitted.  A  man  may  be  of  excellent  character,  full  of 
Ileal th  and  vigour,  and  eager  to  get  work.  But  if  he  has  been  for  years  in 
one  place — especially  if  that  place  has  been  not  a  regular  handicraft  but 
something  of  nondescript  character,  in  which  he  has  adapted  himself  to 
his  employer's  needs — he  is  least  of  all  men  in  a  position,  unless  by  happy 
«iecident,  to  get  another  situation.  At  besi;,  he  depletes  his  little  savings 
by  answering  innumerable  advertisements  in  as  manj^  newspapers  as  he 
can  get  access  to ;  keeping  his  wife  and  family  respectably  week  after 
week  ;  and  week  after  week  losing  heart  and  self-respect.  Arid  whilst  it 
is  more  difficult  for  him  than  it  is  for  men  of  less  permanent  employment 
to  find  another  situation,  the  evil  eflfects  of  unemployment,  the  physical 
nnd  moral  deterioration  consequent  on  enforced  idleness,  work  on  him 
:all  the  more  quickly  and  all  the  more  seriously.-]-  If  for  some  reason  he 
has  few  friends,  or  if  his  savings  have  already  been  depleted  by  family 
illness  or  other  misfortune,  what  is  vital  to  him  is  to  be  able  to  discover, 
without  a  ruinous  loss  of  time,  without  the  cost  of  advertising,  without 
«ven  the  very  real  tax  of  answering  advertisements,  what  situations  are 
•open  to  him  anywhere  in  his  town,  or  anywhere  in  the  Kingdom.  In  the 
absence  of  any  social  machinery  for  this  purpose  such  men  often  lose 
heart.  "  The  general  impression,"  notes  one  of  our  informants,  "  was  one 
of  despair  and  bitterness,  and  they  considered  themselves  the  suflTerers 
from  a  great  deal  of  mismanagement,  but  where  the  mismanagement  was 
they  were  unable  to  say.  Several  of  these  men  had  held  good  situations 
for  periods  varying  from  seven  to  twenty-four  years  each,  and  had  lost 
those  situations  through  no  fault  of  their  own  but  through  the  firm  giving 
ap,  one  man  being  turned  out  after  twenty  years'  service  because  the  firm 
changed  hands."  In  short,  the  faculty  of  finding  work  is  wholly  distinct 
from  the  faculty  of  doing  work.  Each  faculty  grows  with  use,  and 
shrinks  with  disuse ;  the  man  who  has  always  been  in  one  situation  has 
neither  the  experience  nor  the  aptitude — he  may  even  be  lacking  in  the 
temperament — requisite  to  push  himself  into  another  situation.    His  very 

23  years;  a  hatter's  labourer,  13  years;  a  groom  in  private  employ,  4^  years;  a 
groom  at  livery  stables,  13  years;  a  wheelwright,  14  years;  a  clerk  and  waiter  in 
s,  coffee  house,  2  years  ;  a  lawyer's  clerk,  25  years. 

*  "  Unemployment :  A  Problem  of  Industry,"  by  W.  H.  Beveridge,  1909,  p.  111. 

t  This  physical  and  moral  deterioration,  which  few  of  the  Unemployed  can  escape, 
is,  we  are  told,  *'  relatively  more  noticeable  in  men  who  have  been  used  to  permanent 
employment  than  in  that  class  who  have  always  depended  upon  casual  and 
precarious  employment.  In  the  former  class  Unemployment  long  continued 
induces  a  feeling  of  pessimism,  loss  of  hope,  and  finally  loss  of  desire  "  (Evidence 
before  the  Commission,  Q.  85701,  Par.  12). 
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excellencies  stand  in  his  way.*  He  is,  in  fact,  often  as  unfitted  to  find 
work  as  the  "  casual in  any  trade  is  to  keep  it. 

In  many  respects  this  First  Class  of  Unemployed,  the  men  from 
permanent  situations,  are  those  to  whom  it  is  most  important  to  bring 
timely  help.  But  so  long  as  they  can  be  included  in  this  class,  they 
seldom  appear  among  the  applicants  to  Distress  Committeesf  and  they  are 
practically  never  found  in  the  Workhouse  or  the  Casual  Ward.  Such  a 
man,  if  not  provided  for  by  a  Trade  Union,  struggles  on  as  best  he  canj  : 
clinging  to  the  hope  of  regaining  a  permanent  situation  through  friends- 
and  old  shop-mates,  by  advertising  and  answering  advertisements,  by 
applying  personally  here  and  there  at  hazard. §  For  him  the  chance  of 
odd  days,  or  even  odd  weeks,  of  "  Employment  Relief"  has  little  attraction 
and  no  advantage.  He  has  no  more  aptitude  for  the  rough  digging,, 
hauling,  wheeling,  road-making,  road-sweeping,  or  even  tree  planting,, 
furnished  by  the  Local  Authority,  than  for  the  stone-breaking  of  a  Labour 
Yard.  What  he  needs  is  to  discover  some  position  of  responsibility  that  he 
can  fill,  or  some  opportunity  to  work  at  his  ov/n  trade ;  or  in  default  of 
this,  the  chance  of  fitting  himself  by  training  for  some  other  occupation 
whether  in  this  country  or  another.  None  of  these  are  offered  to  him  by 
a  Local  Authority  whose  only  notion  of  dealing  with  unemployment  is  tO' 
set  as  large  as  possible  a  crowd  of  heterogeneous  men  to  labouring  work 
for  brief  spells.  The  other  functions  contemplated  by  the  Unemployed 
Workmen  Act,  though  at  present  not  generally  in  operation,  might  be  of 
greater  use  to  him.  A  well-managed  Labour  Exchange,  frequented  by  all 
the  employers  of  the  town  and  in  connection  with  the  Labour  Exchanges 


*  *'  The  more  continuously  a  man  has  been  with  one  employer  or  in  one  trade  th.& 
less  able  is  he  to  find  other  openings  in  unfamiliar  fields.  There  is  an  art  in  living 
casually"  {Ihid.,  Q.  77832,  Par.  21). 

t  "  Hardly  any  applications  are  received  from  men  of  this  description  "  (Heporfc 
of  Chelsea  Distress  Committee,  1907)  At  Stepney,  "the  supply  of  applicants  who> 
had  till  recently  been  in  regular  continuous  employment  was  so  scanty  that  in  order  tO" 
keep  their  vacancies  for  relief  work  filled,  the  Selection  Committee  were  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  casual  labourers.  .  .  .  On  the  whole,  the  '  best '  men,  the  men  with  recent 
record  of  regular  work,  who  had  maintained  hitherto  a  high  standard  of  independence, 
did  not  apply.  It  was  not  apparently  that  this  class  resented  inquiry  as  inquiry. 
On  the  contrary,  those  of  this  class  who  did  apply,  were  often  proud  to  give  particulars^ 
which  proved  them  to  have  work  records  superior  to  those  of  the  ordinary  applicants. 
To  do  away  with  all  inquiry  would  probably  drive  away  even  the  few  applicants  of 
this  class,  as  there  would  be  no  means  of  distinguishing  them  from  the  casual  labourer 
to  whose  work  record  they  rightly  feel  theirs  to  be  superior.  The  reason  seems  to  be 
something  as  deep  as  human  nature.  Men  take  a  pride  in  being  independent.  .  .  . 
To  the  end  of  time,  the  stronger  and  more  self-reliant  men  will  avoid  having  recourse 
to  Poor  Law,  charity,  or  relief  Tv  oiks.  1  came  across  one  or  two  instances  of  men  m 
this  district  who  would  have  been  received  with  open  arms  by  the  Distress  Committees 
if  they  had  applied,  and  sent  to  relief  work  immediately.  1  hinted  as  much  to  them, 
but  I  could  not  induce  them,  though  to  my  knowledge  they  were  suffering  great 
hardships,  to  humble  their  pride  and  apply  (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q. 
82147,  Pars.  20,  22).  "To  sum  up,"  say  our  Investigators,  "we  cannot  say  how 
far  "the  applicants  to  Distress  Committees  "  represent  the  Unemployed.  Besides 
the  large  number  of  skilled  men  who  would  be  in  receipt  of  Trade  Union  benefit 
there  would  be  many  who  had  saved  in  other  ways  out  of  their  comparatively  high 
wages,  and  who  would  tide  over  periods  of  distress  by  disposing  of  furniture  or 
other  possessions,  rather  than  by  applying  to  Distress  Committees."  (Report  on  the 
Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed,  by  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson, 
and  Rev.  J.  C.  Pringle,  p.  70.) 

J  Report  of  Lewisham  Distress  Committee,  1905-6. 

§  "  The  textile  worker  or  the  coal  miner,  if  out  of  work,  hangs  about}  his  own 
town  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  waits  till  better  times  come "  (Evidence 
before  the  Commission,  Q.  98875). 
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<of 'Other  tow  as,  might  be  able  to  bring  him  in  touch  with  an  employer  in 
search  of  a  man  of  regular  and  responsible  conduct,  or  of  his  special 
aptitude.  Migration  to  another  part  of  the  kingdom  might  then  help 
him.  If  he  has  a  taste  for  country  life  he  is  the  sort  of  man  who  might 
make  a  success  of  a  small  holding.  Or  emigration  to  another  part  of 
the  British  Empire  might  prove  to  be  the  best  solution  for  him  personally 
and  especially  for  his  family,  though  by  this  method  the  mother  country 
loses  a  man  of  regular  habits  and  persistent  industry.  Failing  all  these 
expedients  for  regaining  their  position,  we  see  men  of  this  type  sinking 
lower  and  lower,  so  that,  before  they  apply  to  the  Distress  Committee  for 
"  Employment  Relief,"  or  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  for  admission  to 
the  Workhouse,  they  have  often  fallen  into  one  or  other  of  our  following 
classes.  If  such  a  man  is  physically  strong,  he  gravitates  towards  the 
building  trades,  or  "  goes  labouring  "  at  some  job  which  lasts  for  a  few 
-weeks  or  months  (Class  II.).  If  he  is  a  weakling,  or  growing  infirm 
through  advancing  years,  he  falls  into  daily  odd  jobs,  and  becomes  one  of  the 
chronically  under-employed  (Class  III.).  If  he  is  a  man  with  grave  moral 
imperfections  and  weaknesses,  hitherto  kept  in  curb  by  regular  employ- 
ment, he  rapidly  becomes  one  or  other  kind  of  unemployable  (Class  lY.). 
Thus,  although  those  who  register  themselves  with  the  Distress  Committees 
or  for  Poor  Relief  belong,  at  the  time  of  application,  almost  entirely  to 
one  or  other  of  the  last  three  classes,  such  a  classification,  in,  we  fear, 
thousands  of  cases,  veils  the  tragedy  of  a  descent  from  the  First  Class* — 
the  tragedy  of  the  physical  and  moral  degradation  through  lack  of  timely 
and  appropriate  help,  of  a  man  who  once  honourably  filled  a  permanent 
situation.! 


*  *'  The  great  bulk  of  them  .  .  .  are  casual  workmen,  though  very  many  in  the 
past  have  heen  permanently  employed,  .  .  .  After  a  certain  age  it  is  easier  for  the 
displaced  workmaa  to  perform  casual  services  than  to  initiate  himself  into  the  ways 
of  a  new  employer  and  a  new  process  "  (Report  of  Stepney  Distress  Committee, 
1907).  Of  the  applicants  who  worked  casually  at  docks  or  wharves,  one  third  were 
found  to  have  had,  at  some  time  in  their  liveSy  regular  situations  at  weeMy  wages 
(Ibid.).  "The  effects  of  long-continued  Unemployment,"  deposed  a  piovincial 
witness,  ''are  in  many  cases  most  demoralising,  as  the  men  lose  heart  looking  for 
work  day  after  day  without  securing  it,  drift  into  want  and  poverty,  pawn  their 
^o'ode,  apply  for  Poor  Law  relief,  get  desperate  and  ultimately  become  to  a  great 
>extent  physically  unfit  for  hard  work,  and  drop  into  the  ranks  of  the  submerged 
tenth"  (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Appendix  No.  XXYII.  (Par.  6)  to 
Yol.  YIII.). 

t  It  is  only  another  aspect  of  this  tragedy  that  it  is  the  men  who  have  left  the 
permanent  situation  afforded  by  the  Army,  and  who,  after  more  or  less  interval,  have 
abandoned  hope  of  getting  any  new  employment  of  permanemt  character,  who 
furnish  the  largest  contingent,  not,  perhaps,  of  the  professional  Yagrants,  but  of  the 
floating  population  of  the  Casual  Wards.  What  they  aim  at  is  to  get  permanent 
situations  of  trust,"  as  it  is  called,  as  caretakers,  bailiffs,  gate-keepers,  grooms, 
■valets,  chaffeurs,  porters,  clerks,  etc.,  or  as  members  of  the  Corps  of  Commissionaires. 
But  only  a  minority  of  them  secure  such  places  (Report  of  House  of  Commons 
Committee  on  Distress  from  Want  of  Employment,  1896,  Qs.  1037-8 ;  Evidence 
before  the  Commission,  Qs.  81669-81755).  The  others  mostly  sink  gradually  to  the 
casual"  class  {Ibid.,  Q.  79573).  Out  of  1,512  men  who  passed  through  the" Casual 
Ward  of  a  rural  Workhouse  in  the  West  of  England  in  1905,  no  fewer  than  333 
convinced  the  Master  that  they  had  served  in  the  Army  (mostly  producing  their 
discharges).  Of  these,  136  were  "  public  works  men,"  and  107  labourers ;  these  two 
-sections  constituting  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  ex-soldiers.  There  were  10 
painters,  7  grooms,  6  shoemakers,  and  4-  each  of  carpenters,  moulders  and  gardeners  ; 
iihe  others  being  divided  among  dozens  of  the  most  varied  occupations.  By  way  of 
-contrast  we  may  note  that  out  of  the  whole  1,512  men,  in  spite  of  the  proximity  of  a 
great  port,  only  74  claimed  to  have  been  seamen ;  and  of  these  8  were  ' '  public  works 
men,"  and  13  labourers,  most  of  the  others  being  merely  sailors  on  their  way  to  other 
I    925.-3.  T 
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(B)  CLASS   II.— THE  MEN   OF  DISCONTINUOUS 
EMPLOYMENT. 

The  next  largest  class  of  wage-earners  is  that  of  the  Men  of  Diseon- 
tinous  Employment ;  men  who  do  not  in  any  case  remain  permanently  in 
one  situation,  but  whose  normal  condition,  even  at  the  best  of  times,  is  that 
of  working  at  a  succession  of  jobs,  passing  from  one  job  to  another,  from 
one  employer  to  another,  each  engagement  usually  lasting,  in  practice, 
perhaps  a  few  weeks  or  months.  The  problem  presented  by  this  large 
class  is  not,  as  with  our  First  Class,  the  complete  and  long- continued 
Unemployment  of  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  total  number ;  but 
the  perpetual  "  leakage"  between  jobs,  and  the  periodic  occurrence,  in  the 
lives  of  nearly  all  the  men,  of  periods  of  distress,  and  even  of  destitution, 
during  the  intervals  between  jobs. 

(i)  The  Operatives  of  the  Building  Trade. 

The  most  numerous  section  of  this  class  of  Men  of  Discontinuous 
Employment  is  that  of  the  artisans  and  labourers  of  the  building  trades,* 
whom  we  find  in  great  numbers  on  the  registers  of  the  Distress  Com- 
mittees. Of  these  men,  who  may  be  estimated  to  number,  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom,  something  like  a  million,  a  certain  proportion 
normally  hold,  especially  in  rural  districts  and  small  towns,  situations 
of  some  permanency,  and  really  belong  to  our  Class  I.  A  very  small 
proportion  of  those  employed  by  the  large  firms  in  the  great  towns  are 
in  like  case.  But  the  vast  naajority  of  them— as  towns  increase  in  size, 
apparently  a  steadily  increasing  proportion — habitually  i)ass  from  job 
to  job,  working  a  few  days  or  weeks  for  one  employer,  and  then,  when 
his  particular  building  is  finished,  getting  taken  on  at  another  job,  usually 
by  another  employer.  In  times  of  good  trade,  among  the  best  men,  in 
the  most  skilled  branches  of  the  industry,  employment  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  may  be  practically  without  intermission,  and 
even  the  time  lost  through  the  winter's  slackness  may  be  small.  At  the 
best  of  times  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  bulk  of  the  labourers,  or  with 
the  less  skilled  or  less  steady  men,  who  have,  each  winter,  spells  of 
unemployment. t  In  times  of  depression  the  best  of  men  may  find  the 
intervals  between  jobs,  especially  in  the  winter,  extending  into  weeks 
and  even  into  months  at  a  time.J    The  labourers,  hke  the  less  steady 


ports.  Similarly,  in  the  Churcli  Army  Homes,  "  many  of  the  men  helped  are  ex- 
soldiers.  In  1907,  out  of  1,856  admitted  to  London  Homes,  302  were  ex-soldiers, 
16  •  3  per  cent,  j  and  22  per  cent,  of  the  men  who  passed  through  the  provincial 
Homes  had  been  in  military  service.  It  is  very  rarely  that  any  seamen  apply  for 
help"  (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  93611,  Par.  6). 

*  These  include  bricklayers,  masons  (hard,  soft,  or  pavior),  carpenters,  joiners, 
plumbers,  painters,  decorators,  glaziers,  plasterers,  paperhangers,  whitewashers, 
slaters  and  tilers,  gas  and  hot-water  fitters,  locksmiths,  bellhangers,  scaffolders, 
bricklayers'  labourers,  masons'  labourers,  carpenters'  labourers,  plumbers'  labourers 
or  "mates,"  painters'  labourers,  plasterers'  labourers,  handymen,  and  general 
builders'  labourers. 

t  Ibid.,  Q.  82377,  Par.  2. 

X  Statistics  indicate  that  among  carpenters  and  joiners  who  are  unemployed  at 
all,  nine-tenths  obtain  a  job  within  four  months,  but  that  2  or  3  per  cent.,  even  in 
this  relatively  well-organised  trade,  may  be  continuously  out  of  work  for  six  months 
or  more.  Such  a  state  of  things  can  hardly  have  a  good  effect  on  character.  '*  The 
mechanic,"  it  has  been  said,  "  can  scarcely  make  both  ends  meet  the  whole  year,  so 
he  gradually  drifts  into  a  listless  state.  That  is  the  evil  of  a  lot  of  it.  He  can  hardly 
be  blamed  for  not  hurrying  to  get  himself  out  of  work,  knowing  full  well  that  the 
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or  le^s  assiduous  among  the  skilled  men,  will  then  often  get  only  a  few- 
odd  days'  work  in  a  month,  or  a  few  odd  weeks  throughout  a  whole  year. 
The  building  trades  operatives,  unlike  the  navvies,  do  not  seem  to  move 
much  from  town  to  town,  though  the  young  men  among  the  bricklayers 
and  stonemasons  will  still  US3  the  "  travelling  benefit  "  afforded  by  their 
Trade  Union  to  look  for  work  in  other  towns.  But  the  spreading  out 
of  London,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  and  other  Jarge  urban  aggregations  has 
made  the  men  of  the  building  trades  very  mobile  within  these  towns — 
tramping  all  over  the  urban  aggregation,  applying  for  jobs  at  one  building 
after  another,  and  readily  shifting  house  from  one  side  of  the  district 
to  the  other — often  ten  miles  across — -in  order  to  be  near  their  work. 

It  is  not  generally  realised  that  hardly  any  man  among  this  vast 
population  of  building  trades  operatives,  amounting  to  one-ninth  of  the 
whole  nation,  escapes,  at  some  time  of  his  life,  a  period  of  severe  distress, 
from  which  he  and  his  family  seriously  suffer.  When  the  trial  comes, 
it  is  inevitable  that  a  proportion  of  those  exposed  to  it  should  succumb — 
one  or  other  member  of  the  family  may  die  in  consequence  of  prolonged 
lack  of  the  full  necessaries  of  life;  there  are  widows  and  orphans  pre- 
maturely robbed  of  the  breadwinner  of  the  family  ;  and,  more  frequently, 
there  is  a  demoralisation  of  character,  and  a  descent  in  the  social  scale — 
it  ma37-  be  from  the  carpentering  to  casual  labouring,  it  may  be  from 
steady  work  to  life  as  a  professional  Vagrant  or  other  variety  of  the 
Unemployable.  That  this  excessive  discontinuity  of  employment,  and 
the  distress  which  it  occasions,  is  not  due  to  any  lack  of  vigour  or  activity 
in  the  operatives  seeking  work  is,  we  think,  clearly  demonstrated.  "  There 
is  always  such  a  plentiful  supply"  of  men  eager  for  work,  deposed  the 
general  foreman  of  a  large  building  firm,  "  that  the  trouble  is  having  to 
refuse  applicants  who  attend  early  morning  and  throughout  the  day, 
waylaying  the  foreman  at  every  turn.  .  .  .  They  will  follow  a  builder  s 
"Ccirt  should  it  have  material  until  they  find  out  where  the  job  is,  and 
also  report  same  to  Trade  Unions,  so  that  on  going  to  an  entirely  vacant 
site  to  commence  operations  you  will  often  find  it  surrounded  by  men 
of  all  trades."^ 

The  result  on  the  men  of  these  conditions  of  employment  is  often 
disastrous.  "The  enforced  idleness  on  completion  of  a  job  naturally 
throws  the  men  upon  their  own  resources,  which  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  the  nearest  public-house.  The  frequent  change  from  strenuous  hard 
work  to  absolute  indolence  to  men  of  this  character  naturally  tends  to 
gradual  moral  and  physical  degeneration,  and  ultimately  the  individuals 
become  unfit  for  work  even  when  opportunity  offers."! 

(ii)  The  Public  Works  Men. 

Even  more  typical  of  the  class  oi  Men  of  Discontinuous  Employment  is 
the  navvy,  or,  as  he  usually  describes  himself,  the  "public  works  man."| 

sooner  he  gets  his  job  done,  the  sooner  he  will  be  walking  about.  I  do  not  believe 
that  natural  laziness  is  the  cause  of  it.  It  is  simply  due  to  the  hopeless  state  that 
the  [building]  trade  has  got  into,  I  do  not  know  for  what  reason."  (Roport  of 
Special  Committee  of  Charity  Organisation  Society  ou  Unskilled  Labour,  1908,  Q.  134) 
The  same  witness  declared  that  the  men  who  could  rely  on  continuous  employment 
worked  better,  were  better  men  all  round,  and  were  induced  to  show  greater  zeal 
{Ibid.,  Qs.  277-280)  than  the  men  who  were  dismissed  after  each  job. 
*  Ibid.,  Q.  134. 

t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Macaulay  (not  yet  in  volume  form). 
X  For  information  as  to  the  navvy,  see  Report  of  House  of  Commons  Committee 
on  the  Condition  of  Labourers   Employed  in  the   Oonstruction  of  .  .  .  Public 
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He  has  never  been,  and  never  expects  to  be,  continuously  in  the  employ^ 
ment  of  one  contractor  for  more  than  a  few  weeks,  or  perhaps  a  few 
months,  though  here  and  there  a  man  may  keep  at  a  job  continuously  for 
a  year  or  more.  How  extensive  is  this  class  of  navvies  is  not  recorded 
but  we  have  it  in  evidence  that  it  is  estimated  to  number,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  no  less  than  170,000  men.*  "  They  move  about,"  reports  the 
Local  Government  Board,  "  from  one  public  work  to  another,  a  distinct 
class  or  tribe,  separated  by  habit  and  circumstances  from  the  rest  of  the 
commimity,  and  in  some  respects  often  outs'de  the  action  of  ordinary^ 
sanitary  laws/'f 

The  conditions  under  which  these  men  habitually  work  can  hardly  be 
deemed  favourable  to  the  development  oF  thrift,  sobriety,  or  general 
regularity  of  life.J  "  There  appears  to  be,"  says  the  Local  Government 
Board  Report,  "  no  legal  obligation  on  contractors  to  provide  accommodation 
for  their  workmen.  When  important  works  are  in  progress,  likely  to  last 
over  a  considerable  time,  and  especially  if  these  are  at  a  considerable; 
distance  from  centres  of  population,  the  contractors  generally,  in  their 
own  interests  and  in  order  to  secuie  workmen,  provide  accommodation, 
and  this  is  often  excellent  (e.g.,  the  Tidworth  Settlement  on  Salisbury 
Plain) ;  but  I  am  informed  that  smaller  contractors,  who  have  tendered 
at  '  cutting  prices,'  are  apt  to  save  in  the  '  hutting,'  and  to  provide 
inadequate  accommodation  or  none."§  What  these  conditions  were  for 
several  hundreds  of  men,  as  recently  as  1907,  at  a  place  close  to  London^ 
is  vividly  set  forth : — 

"  Messrs.  Price  and  Peeves  have  pushed  on  the  work  (Brooklands  Motor  Tracks 
Weybridge)  rapidly;  the  Jinmber  of  men  employed  by  them  since  the  beginning 
of  the  contract  has  progressively  increased,  and  has  been  approximately  as. 
follows  : — 

January  (1907)    -  -  -  -       300  to  400 

February'-  -  -  -  -       600  „  700 

March  -----  1,000  1,100 
April       -  -  .  .         -    1,600  „  1,600 

"  As  the  track  is  now  approaching  completion,  the  number  of  men  employed  will 
rapidly  diminish  during  the  month  of  May,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  work^ 
will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  June.  jSTight  and  day  shifts  are  at  work,  each 
shift  working  for  ten  hours,  the  night  shift  working  with  Wells'  flare  lamps.. 
The  men  are  paid  not  less  than  6id.  an  hour,  but  those  on  piece-work  make  6d. 
to  7d.  an  hour.  Thus  the  wages  in  fine  weather  vary  from  about  27s.  to  30s.  a- 
week,  but  time  is  apt  to  be  broken  by  rain,  and  the  average  wage  may  be  taken 
at  about  24s.  a  week.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  April  23rd  to  25th,  at  least 
1,600  men  were  employed  daily  on  the  work.  In  addition  to  those  in  regular 
employment  there  were  a  variable  and  uncertain  number  of  irregular  workers; 
who  work  about  two  days  at  a  time,  draw  a  'sub.,'  and  then  hang  about  tlie^ 


Works,  1846  ;  Dr.  S.  Monckton  Copeland's  Eeport  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
on  .  .  .  Diphtheria  and  Small-pox  in  Langport  Eural  District,  1906;  Dr.  Reginald 
Farrer's  Report  ...  on  the  Accommodation  of  JSTavvies  (Od.  3694),  1907. 
*  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  83576-7. 

t  Dr.  Reginald  Farrer's  Report  ...  on  the  Accommodation  of  Navvies,  1907. 
X  Evidence  before  the  Commission  Qs.  80022-9. 

§  Dr.  Reginald  Farrer's  Eeport  ...  on  the  Accommodation  of  Navvies,  1907.. 
p.  6.  "  One  of  the  suggestions,"  deposed  the  Master  of  the  Workhouse  in  a  rural 
Union,  "  is  whether  this  Committee,  in  their  recommendations,  could  not  recommend 
that  in  future,  where  large  works  are  to  be  started,  the  authorities  who  are  respon- 
sible for  those  works,  either  the  Council,  or  whoever  they  may  be,  or  the  contractors,^ 
should  not  be  required  to  provide  accommodation  for  their  workmen  that  flock  to  the 
place  ;  because  it  is  well-known  that  in  several  places  where  large  works  have  been 
started,  even  the  men  who  honestly  go  to  work  will  go  to  the  Casual  Wards  the  first 
few  nights  in  order  to  get  the  night's  lodging  for  nothing,  or  because  they  cannot  get 
it  elsewhere."    (Report  of  Departmental  Committee  on  Yagrancy,  1906,  Q.  3136.) 
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public-houses  till  the  money  is  consumed.  There  were  also  casual  unemployed 
labourers  and  tramps  who  had  come  into  the  neighbourhood  on  the  chance  of  a 
job,  or  to  sponge  on  the  regular  navvies.  In  all,  it  may  be  assumed  that  a 
floating  population  of  not  fewer  than  2,000  men  has  been  added  to  the  normal 
population  during  the  month  of  April.  .  .  . 

"  Having  been  round  the  works  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  conversed  with 
scores  of  the  men,  I  can  confidently  state  that  many — probably  300  or  more — of 
the  men  regularly  employed  on  the  works  afc  the  date  of  my  visit  were  without 
any  proper  lodging.  Men  working  on  the  night  shift  resort  after  work  to  the 
public-houses  where  they  buy  beer  to  wash  down  their  breakfast,  after  which 
they  commonly  lie  down  in  the  open,  and  sleep  for  several  hours.  If  the 
weather  be  cold  or  wet,  they  are  prone  to  half  stupefy  themselves  with  beer 
before  lying  down  to  rest  under  these  conditions.  On  the  occasion  of  my  visit  I 
found  a  large  group  of  navvies  having  their  breakfast  outside  the  *  Hand  and 
Spear  Hotel,'  and  several  scores  of  them  were  sleeping  among  the  gorse  and  heather 
of  Weybridge  Common.  Of  these,  some  were  doubtless  '  camp  followers,'  or 
Unemployed,  but  the  majority  were  genuine  navvies,  as  was  evident  from  their 
dress,  their  hands,  and  the  condition  of  their  boots,  as  well  as  from  their  own 
statements.  On  the  night  of  April  24th,  I  patrolled  the  neighbourhood  of 
Byfleet  and  the  track,  accompanied  by  two  constables.  I  may  mention  that 
the  police  had  recently,  and  particularly  the  night  before  my  visit,  been  active  in 
evicting  navvies  sleeping  out  in  cowsheds,  etc.,  and  that,  therefore,  fewer  were 
to  be  found  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case  ;  many,  doubtless,  having 
gone  further  afield  to  nnd  shelter.  We  visited  several  public -houses,  which  we 
found  so  full  as  barely  to  afford  standing  room.  The  navvies  in  these  houses 
complained  bitterly  of  the  failure  of  the  contractors  to  find  accommodation. 
After  the  public-houses  were  closed  we  found  : — Six  men  sleeping  in  straw-yards, 
in  or  under  the  stacks;  seventeen  men  sleeping  in  a  disused  cowshed,  24  feet  by 
12  feet  by  7  feet  at  the  eaves.  This  shed  was  inside  the  track.  The  men  were 
sleeping  on  the  bare  ground,  without  straw  or  hay  for  bedding.  The  available 
air  space  was  certainly  less  than  200  cubic  feet  per  head.  More  than  a  score  of 
men  were  lying  or  sitting  round  a  brazier  near  a  coffee-stall,  having  no  other 
prospect  of  shelter  for  the  night.  About  thirty  were  sleeping  in  a  dell  near  the 
railway  line  in  groups  round  fires,  which  they  had  kindled  between  the  trunks  of 
felled  trees.  A  casual  search  revealed  three  men  sleeping  among  the  gorse  and 
heather  of  Weybridge  Common.  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  careful  search  would 
have  led  to  the  finding  of  many  more.  As  was  the  case  in  the  day-time,  the 
great  majority  of  these  homeless  men  were  genuine  navvies,  regularly  working 
for  the  contractor.  Prior  to  April  10th,  some  rough  shelters  of  fir  boughs  and 
corrugated  iron  had  been  erected  by  the  men  themselves  on  two  sides  inside  the- 
track,  nicknamed  r  espectively  '  Firwood  Avenue  '  and  the  *  Hotel  Cecil.'  On  that 
date  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bilney,  a  local  magistrate,  appeared  in  the  local  County 
Times,  drawing  public  attention  to  the  inadequate  and  insanitary  nature  of  these 
shelters.  Dr.  Davenport,  the  contractors'  manager,  forthwith  caused  these 
shelters  to  be  burnt  down,  and  seems  to  claim  merit  for  his  action  in  this  respect, 
despite  the  fact  that  prior  to  my  visit  he  took  no  action  whatever  to  provide 
shelter  for  those  evicted,  whose  condition  was  thus  worse  than  before.  The 
Inspector  of  Nuisances  of  the  Chertsey  Urban  District  informs  me  that  oik 
April  17th,  and  again  on  the  24th,  he  found  four  navvies  sleeping  in  a  hen-coop. 
The  fact  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised  that  the  navvies  employed  on  this 
work,  other  than  those  having  lodgings  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  returning 
directly  after  work  by  train  to  their  lodgings  in  London  or  elsewhere,  had  no 
place  provided  by  the  contractors  to  which  they  could  resort,"* 

Another  feature  of  the  bru  tali  sing  conditions  under  which  the  navv^y 
works,  making  thrift  and  regularity  of  life  almost  impossible,  is  the 
practice  of  subbing.  "  A  large  proportion  of  navvies,  after  doing  two  or 
three  days'  work,  draw  a  '  sub.'  for  the  work  done  and  rest  for  a  lew  days 
till  the  amount  drawn  has  been  expended  (usually  in  drink).  Thus  it  not 
seldom  happens  that  a  contractor  must  have  100  men  on  his  books  in  order 
to  secure  that  fifty  shall  be  always  at  work,  and  the  housing  difficulty  is 


*  Dr.  Reginald  Farrar's  Eeport  ...  on  the  Accommodation  of  ]S'avvies  1907 
pp.  2-4.  Dr.  Farrar  estimates  roughly  that  the  number  finding  lodgings  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  probably  not  less  than  600,  and  that  about  600  others  travel  to  and 
from  their  work  by  train  {Ibid.,  p.  3). 
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intensified.  '  Subbing '  is  necessary  at  the  commencement  of  work,  as 
many  of  the  navvies  will  probably  have  tramped  long  distances  to  the  work, 
and  arrive  penniless,  but  the  evil  might  be  minimised  if  the  contractor 
i^efused  to  '  sub '  after  the  first  fortnight,  and  in  any  case  refused  to  '  sub ' 
the  fnll  amount  earned."* 

This  section  of  Class  II.  is  of  special  interest  to  reformers  of  the  Poor 
Law  because  it  is  almost  the  only  part  of  the  working  class  population, 
apart  from  the  seamen  on  tramp  from  port  to  port,  which  habitually 
makes  use,  without  scruple  and  without  any  sense  of  degradation,  of  the 
Casual  Wards  lying  on  the  great  lines  of  communication  from  town  to 
town.  "  When  walking  from  place  to  place,,  and  very  often  finding  it 
impossible  to  get  work,"  we  were  told  by  Mr.  John  Ward,  M.P.,  of  the 
Navvies  Union,  "  one  is  obliged  to  seek  the  Casual  Ward  occasionally. 
.  .  .  The  great  difficulty,  then,  with  the  workman  is  that  he  loses  two 
or  three  days.  No  matter  how  regular  his  habits  may  have  been,  if  he 
finds  himself  in  difficulties  and  obliged  to  seek  the  Casual  Ward  while 
looking  for  work,  he  has  to  perform  a  task  which  makes  it  impossible  for 
him  to  get  on  to  the  public  works  or  woiks  of  sluj  description  that  day 
to  look  for  employment  ;  and  that  is  a  great  inconvenience."!  We  find, 
indeed,  that  in  1905,  at  a  little  rural  Workhouse  on  the  high  road  between 
Plymouth  and  London,  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  persons 
admitted  to  the  Casual  Ward  were  navvies  passing  from  the  newly 
completed  Birmingham  Waterworks  at  Rhayader  and  the  Avonmouth 
Docks,  on  their  way  to  the  Keyham  Dockyard  Extension  Works  and  the 
St.  German's  Railway.  We  append  notes  relating  to  some  of  these  men 
from  the  interesting  reports  of  the  Master  of  the  Workhouse  to  his  Board 
of  Guardians. 

'*  G.  D.,  aged  28  years  ;  a  labourer.  Last  employed  at  Rhayader,  in  Wales,  on 
the  Birmingham  Waterworks.  Out  of  work  about  three  weeks.  Previous  to 
that  worked  on  the  Swansea  Waterworks,  at  Craig,  Brecknockshire.  He  was 
there  sev€;ral  months.  Admits  that  when  he  is  in  work  he  drinks  rather 
heavily,  and  that  if  it  were  not  for  this  weakness,  he  would  probably  get 
permanent  work.    He  is  a  well-spoken  and  finely  developed  young  man. 

"  W.  B,,  61  years;  a  labourer.  Public  works  man.  Last  worked  on  Salisbury 
Plain.  There  about  eight  months.  Left  two  months  ago.  Shortening  hands. 
This  man  is  an  annual  visitor.  He  calls  about  once  in  every  twelve  months.  Is 
a  good  worker.  Served  16  years  128  days  in  the  Royal  Engineers.  Invalided 
out  in  1885.  Had  a  pension  of  Is.  a  day  for  twelve  months,  and  8d.  a  day  for  a 
further  period  of  four  years. 

"  G.  N.,  28  ;  a  labourer.  Last  worked  at  Saltash.  Left  there  last  Saturday. 
He  is  a  public  works  man.  From  conversation,  it  appears  that  at  this  time  of  the 
year  the  amount  earned  is  very  small.  By  the  time  deductions  are  made  for 
train  fare  to  work,  loss  of  time,  etc.,  there  is  little  loft  after  paying  for  lodgings, 
and  this  little  is,  no  doubt,  got  rid  of  in  drink. 

"  W.  H.,  45  years;  a  labourer.  Last  worked  at  Langport.  Worked  there 
twelve  months,  and  left  on  February  4th,  on  account  of  difficulty  in  procuring 
lodgings.  In  the  first  part  of  the  time  he  was  on  a  section  where  lodgings  were 
procurable.    Public  works  man.    Has  been  here  several  times. 

"  C.  B.,  29  ;  a  labourer.  Last  employed  on  the  Honeybourne  Eailway,  near 
Cheltenham.  Lefb  there  three  weeks  ago.  Was  employed  diiving  horse  and 
cart  for  nine  months.  Asked  why  he  left  he  said  he  *  got  the  sack  for  being 
drunk.'  Was  here  once  before.  Is  suffering  from  an  attack  of  sciatica.  He 
volunteered  the  statement:  'Us  chaps'  (meaning  public  works  men)  'drink 
heavy,  and  if  out  of  a  job  have  got  to  go  on  tramp.  Forget  being  in  these  places  ' 
(Casual  Wards)  *  when  we  get  into  another  job.'  " 

"  There  is  a  lot  of  truth  in  tlie  foregoing,"  remarks  the  Master  of  the 
Casual  Ward.    "  A  large  number  of  the  men  who  have  recently  passed 


*  Ibid.,  p.  6. 


t  Ev^idence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  83576. 
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throiig?!  the  Wards  are  without  doubt  hard-  working  men,  but  as  soon  as 
they  get  their  money  a  lot  of  it  (in  fact  all  the  surplus  after  paying  for 
lodgings)  goes  for  drink.  The  result  is  they  are  always  living  from  liand 
to  mouth,  and  consequently  when  they  get  discharged  from  their  works — ■ 
either  through  their  own  fault  or  the  'shortening  of  hands'  or  any  other 
cause — they  have  no  money  and  are  compelled  to  go  on  tramp  until  they 
are  fortunate  enough  to  get  other  employment."*  '■ 

It  is  apparently  into  the  grade  of  navvies  that  the  physically  strong 
men  of  the  First  Class — especially  those  from  the  Army — tend  to  pass,  if 
they  are  unsuccessful  in  regaining  a  permanent  situation,  and  are 
unencumbered  by  wife  and  children.-]* 

The  existence  of  so  large  a  class  of  men  not  only  in  discontinuous 
employment  under  demoralising  surroundings,  but  also  perpetually 
shifting  from  place  to  place,  without  their  wives  and  children,  and 
without  any  systematic  arrangement  for  their  travelling  or  their  accom- 
modation/appears to  us  a  great  social  evil.  For  the  lack  of  any  proper 
provision  for  the  accommodation  of  these  "  public  works  men,"  as  described 
in  the  Local  Government  Board  Report  from  which  we  have  quoted,  is  not 
exceptional,  but  habitual.^  We  need  only  mention  the  danger  to  the 
Public  Health.  "  Not  only  are  these  men,"  reports  Dr.  Farrer,  "  owing  to 
their  migratory  habits,  apt  to  carry  infection  from  place  to  place,  and  in 
particular  from  one  common  lodging-house  to  another,  but  they  are  as  a 
class,  specially  averse  to  vaccination  or  re- vaccination,  partly,  no  doubt, 
owing  to  the  interference  with  'work  which  the  operation  entails."§  As 
soon  as  each  job  is  completed  the  men  are  paid  off,  and  are  left  stranded 
without  employment ;  some  to  drift  about  the  locality  to  which  they  have 


*  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  it  is  m-^inly  this  section  of  the  wage-earning 
class,  and  those  who  have  fallen  into  Class  lY.,  who  prey  upon  this  section,  who 
frequent  the  Casual  Wards  (outside  the  Metropolis).  "  We  bring  in  a  tremendous 
number  of  good-class  navvies  for  these  public  works,"  stated  the  Chief  Constable  of 
Lanarkshire,  "  and  they  are  followed  by  a  regular  horde  of  tramps  who  live  on  them. 
They  are  an  absolute  curse  to  the  whole  countr}'.  They  come  in  and  take  away  the 
character  of  these  good-class  labourers.  People  come  and  say :  '  We  want  extra 
policemen.  We  have  navvies,  and  they  are  playing  the  mischief  with  the  whole 
countryside.'  I  say  that  the  navvy  is  a  poor,  harmless  person  who  gets  drunk  every 
Saturday  like  other  people.  It  is  these  people  who  follow  him  who  are  the  nuisance." 
(Eeport  of  Departmental  Committee  on  Yagrancy,  1906,^.  6937).  ''There  is  a 
certain  amount  of  that  (i.e.,  vagrants  following  public  works  in  order  to  cadge  on  the 
navvies),"  stated  the  Chief  Constable  of  Ayrshire,  **  but  of  the  men  who  do  the  work, 
it  is  exceptional  for  a  man  to  stay  on  for  any  length  of  time."  {Ibid.,  1906,  Q.  6807.) 
"The  largest  number,"  stated  the  Chief  Constable  of  Northumberland,  "is  the 
incorrigible  'work-shy,'  and  they  are  mostly  able-bodied;  and  then,  secondly,  there 
is  a  very  large  number  of  travelling  labourers,  navvies,  masons,  bricklayers,  tailors 
carpenters,  who  work  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  drink  every  farthing  they  have 
got.  They  spend  a  week  or  perhaps  a  fortnight  on  the  roads  before  they  get  another 
job ;  there  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  these.'  {Ibid.,  Q.  7587.)  Sir  John 
Dorington  attributed  the  increase  of  vagrancy  in  G-loucestershire  to  "the  increasing 
destitution  of  the  country,  and,  no  doubt,  partly  the  great  works  going  on  in 
Gloucestershire.  Great  works,  I  think,  bring  the  vagrants  in,  partly  in  search  of 
work,  and  partly  in  search  of  the  very  good  begging  ground  which  a  large  collection 
of  navvies  supplies."    {Ibid.,  Q.  4280.) 

t  Nearly  a  quarter  (136  out  of  552)  of  the  navvies  who  used  the  Casual  Ward 
already  referred  to  in  the  year  1905  had  served  in  the  Army.  We  understand  that 
public  works  contractors  will  often  consent  to  employ  discharged  prisoners,  and 
that  many  of  the  "  situations  "  found  for  such  men  by  the  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid 
Societies  are  of  this  kind. 

t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  80022-9. 

§  Eeport  of  Dr.  E.  Farrer  to  Local  Government  Board  on  the  Accommodation 
of  Navvies,  1907,  p.  7,  -.i^  ...v  j  .  -i&qi^  a^Uox  -^ 
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been  attracted,  to  intensify  the  local  competition  for  casual  labouring 
work,  and  presently  to  swell  the  register  of  the  Distress  Committee.* 
Such  "stranding"  of  public  works  men,  on  the  completion  of  jobs,  is 
a  frequent  cause  of  local  distress.^  Others  of  the  contractor's  men 
drift  away  by  all  the  great  roads,  using  the  Casual  Wards  and  common 
lodging-houses  on  the  way,  attracted  hither  and  thither  by  mere  vague 
rumours  that  great  engineering  works  are  about  to  begin  in  this  place 
or  that. 

(iii)  Existing  Agencies  dealing  with  the  Men  of  Discovtinuous 

Employment, 

For  practically  the  whole  class  of  Men  of  Discontinuous  Employment, 
whether  building  trades  operatives  or  navvies,  or  men  in  those  parts  of 
other  industries^  in  which  employment  is  habitually  discontinuous  from 
employer  to  employer  as  well  as  from  job  to  job — numbering  at  least 
1,250,000  wage-earners,  and  possibly  twice  as  many — the  existing 
agencies  for  preventing  or  providing  for  distress  from  Unemployment 
are  hopelessly  inadequate,  if  not  incurably  inappropriate.  The  first 
method  by  which  the  more  regularl}^  employed  and  the  better  paid 
section  of  the  Men  of  Discontinuous  Employment  have  sought  to  fortify 
themselves  against  Unemployment  is  by  Tiade  Union  Insurance.  But 
although  a  large  proportion  of  the  skilled  artisans  among  them,  and 
many  thousands  even  of  the  labourers,  are  members  of  Trade  Unions, 
hardly  any  of  these  societies,  in  these  industries  of  discontinuous 
employment,  find  it  possible  to  give  regular  Out-of-Work  Pay.  The 
amount  of  Unemployment  in  the  winter,  in  the  periods  of  depression, 
and  in  the  frequent  intervals  between  jobs,  is  relatively  so  large 
as  to  put  such  a  benefit  out  of  the  reach  of  even  the  strongest 
Unions. §     To  this  rule  there  are  but  half  a  dozen  exceptions.  The 


*  Among  the  Unemployed  at  Leicester  in  1895  were  the  "  navvies  attracted  to 
the  town  by  new  railway  works."  (Second  Report  of  House  of  Commons  Committee 
on  Distress  from  Want  of  Employment,  1895,  p.  128.)  This  was  again  complained 
of  in  1907,  on  the  completion  of  the  Leicester  Tramways  Works.  (Evidence  before 
the  Commission,  Q.  86772.) 

t  Hid.,  Qs,  83600-1,  83614.  The  Reports  of  the  Distress  Committees  of  Ley  ton, 
Dudley,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Halifax,  and  many  others,  specify  that  hundreds  of 
applicants  were  in  distress  owing  to  "completion  of  job."  "  The  completion  of  Sir 
John  Jackson's  contract  for  the  extension  works  at  Keyham  Dockyard  in  the  early 
"part  of  the  year  threw  a  considerable  number  of  men  out  of  employment."  (Report 
of  Plymouth  Distress  Committee,  1907.) 

J  "  The  shipyard  employes,"  we  were  informed,  "  may,  on  the  whole,  be  regarded 
as  a  little  better  positioned.  In  the  first  place  they  are  better  organised  and  have 
had  better  training.  Then  there  is  some  show  of  continuity  with  their  work,  but 
still,  owing  to  the  exposed  nature  of  this  work,  spells  of  wet  or  windy  weather 
throw  all  out  of  gear.  And  again,  many  men  work  in  squads  or  batches  and  at 
times  a  squad  is  temporarily  stopped  until  some  other  squad's  work  has  far  enough 
advanced  to  allow  the  others  to  get  on  again.  This  is  such  a  constant  trouble  that 
it  can  be  regarded  both  as  a  chronic  and  a  periodic  complaint."  (Evidence  before 
the  Commission,  Appendix  No.  XI.  (par.  3)  to  Vol.  YIII.,  p.  509.) 

§  The  typical  provision  made  by  the  Trade  Unions  in  the  building  trades  for  their 
Unemployed  members  (notably  among  the  bricklayers  and  stonemasons)  is  that  of 
Travelling  Benefit  or  Tramping  Pay.  This,  the  archaic  form  of  Unemployment 
Benefit,  takes  the  form  of  an  allowance  of  a  shilling  or  so  per  day,  payable  only  if 
the  member  has  just  come  into  the  town  that  day,  and  usually  not  payable  for  more 
than  one  day  in  any  one  town,  nor  more  than  once  in  any  town  during  six  months. 
The  towns  at  which  the  Union  has  branches  and  pays  this  benefit  are  usually  ten  or 
twenty  miles  apart,  so  that  to  obtain  it  the  member  must  travel  (i.e.,  walk)  practically 
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Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  an  old  and  highly 
organised  Trade  Union,  estahlished  in  1860,  and  now  numbering  64,268 
members,*  pays  Unemployment  Benefit  on  much  the  same  lines  as  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  with  the  result  that  comparatively 
few  carpenters  apply  to  Distress  Committees.f  But  even  this  exceptional 
society,  with  nearly  half  a  century  of  careful  management  behind  it,  finds 
this  benefit  an  increasingly  heavy  burden,  the  payments  for  the  whole 
of  the  past  four  years  averaging  nearly  25s.  a  year  per  member,  involving 
a  weekly  contribution  of  nearly  63.  per  week  for  Insurance  against 
Unemployment  alone,  irrespective  of  sickness,  superannuation,  burial  and 
strike  pay.  The  result  is  that  a  certain  proportion  of  men  in  each  year 
exhaust  the  period  of  twenty-four  weeks'  benefit  before  they  get  into 
work  again,  a  large  number  find  it  impossible  to  keep  up  their  contri- 
butions,j:  and  accordingly  in  one  of  their  intervals  of  IJnemployment  fall 
out  of  benefit,"  whilst  many  otliers  are  prevented  from  joining.  The 
result  is  that  the  membership  of  this  Union  has,  since  1903,  steadily 
declined,  and  is  now  falling  at  an  alarming  rate.  During  the  year  1908 
it  lost  nearly  100  members  every  week.§  Tiiere  are  now  in  the  United 
Kingdom  at  least  four  times  as  many  carpenters  outside  the  Union  as 
within  it.  In  fact,  experience  has  proved,  not  once,  or  twice,  but  re- 
peatedly, that,  in  these  trades  where  discontinuous  employment  is  the 
rule,  and  where  the  employment  is  sporadic,  and  ever  shifting  in  locality, 
no  system  of  Insurance  is  either  financially  or  administratively  practicable. 
The  time  lost  in  the  intervals  between  jobs,  in  the  recurrent  seasonal 
slackness,  and  in  the  years  of  depression,  is  so  considerable  that  an 
abnormally  heavy  premium  has  to  be  paid  in  the  weeks  when  the  men 
are  at  work  Such  a  premium  would  have  to  be  specially  heavy  in  the 
case  of  the  labourers,  who  are  the  least  well  paid  section,  and  who  make 
up  half  of  the  whole.  || 

all  day.  From  the  standpoint  of  provision  against  Unemployment,  we  can  hardly 
count  this  Travelling  Benefit  (though  the  Board  of  Trade  does  so  in  its  financial 
statistics,  and  incidentally  includes  also  the  payment  of  railway  fares  to  take  up  jobs 
which  is  superseding  it).  It  does  nothing  to  keep  the  wives  and  children  ;  and,  far 
from  directing  Unemployed  members  where  they  are  needed,  it  promotes  an  aimless 
wandering  up  and  down  the  Kingdom  of  a  demoralising  kind.  It  is  being  discontinued 
by  one  Society  after  another,  and  is  being  used,  even  where  it  remains  in  force,  by  a 
diminishing  proportion  of  the  members. 

*  Eeport  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  December 
1908. 

t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Appendix  No.  LXXXV.  (par.  10)  to 
Vol.  YIII. 

X  In  addition  to  the  regular  contribution  of  Is.  a  week,  extra  levies  have  been 
made  during  1908,  amounting  to  no  less  than  46s.  for  the  fifty-two  weeks.  Thus, 
the  average  weekly  payment  throughout  the  year  has  been  Is.  10^  d. 

§  Forty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners,  1908.  We  append  particulars  of  cases  reported  to  the  head  office,  in  which 
members  of  this  Union,  who  have  paid  heavy  contributions  for  many  years,  are  now 
in  distress  through  being  unable  to  get  employment  before  the  expiration  of  the 
maximum  period  during  which  they  can  draw  Out-of-Work  Pay: — '*  W.  T.,  age  55  ; 
nineteen  years'  membership.  Out  of  work  nine  months  ;  believed  to  be  '  actually- 
starving  '  ;  his  wife  seems  to  be  dying.  She  wants  to  go  to  the  Workhouse,  but  he 
will  not  allow  her  to  go;  a  very  sorrowful  case."  " /.  F.,  age  48;  eighteen  years' 
membership.  Out  of  work  twenty-six  weeks  during  1908 ;  has  been  dogged  by 
misfortune  this  year ;  he  was  compelled  to  break  up  his  home,  and  is  now  staying  in 
a  single  room  with  his  children  ;  he  is  a  steady,  respectable  man,  and  feels  his 
position  acutely." 

II  "It  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  earn  enough  in  the  summer  to  carry  them 
through  the  winter.  .  .  .  There  are  very  few  subsidiary  occupations  available  for 
builders'  employes,  as  they  are  trained  for  that  alone.  .  .  .  There  are  a  few  employed 
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There  is,  however,  a  further  difficulty  in  the  way  of  insurance  against 
Unemployment  which  seems  to  us,  without  some  better  organisation  of  the 
building  and  constructional  trctdes,  to  militate  seriously  against  any 
attempt  to  provide  Out  of  Work  Pay  for  the  Men  of  Discontinuous 
Emploj^ment  Even  if  the  men  could  afford,  and  could  be  induced  to 
spare  "a  premium  sufficiently  high  to  provide  for  their  inevitable  and 
recurrent  periods  of  Unemployment,  it  is  impossible,  as  things  are,  to 
make  sure  that  the  member  drawing  Out  of  Work  Pay  is  actually  doing 
his  utmost  to  get  employed,  or  even  that  he  is  made  aware  of  the 
opportunities  of  re-employment.  To  the  engineer  or  the  boiler- maker 
every  factory  or  shipyard  is  known,  and  the  number  of  men  required  by 
every  employer  in  the  country  can  be  ascertained  by  an  efficient  Trade 
Union  oflSce.  But  no  trade  organisation,  however  efficient,  can  discover 
as  a  matter  of  practice,  in  which  town  or  at  which  outskirts  of  a  town 
building  operations  are  beginning  to  develop,  or  where  exactl}^  a  contractor 
has  been  set  to  make  a  motor  track,  to  reclaim  a  marsh,  to  build  a  sea 
wall,  or  begin  or  extend  a  line  of  railway.  One  of  the  hardships  of  this 
class  is  that  tbey  are  bound,  as  things  are,  to  go  in  search  of  work  on 
m.ere  rumour,  and  that  this  rum.our  may  reach  and  affect  the  movements 
of  dozens  or  hundi'eds  of  thousands  of  men  all  over  the  country  quite 
independently  of  how  many  n  ay  be  actually  required  at  one  particular 
work.  The  Contractors,  we  were  told,  take  only  "  the  skeleton  of  their 
staff,  that  is,  the  whole  of  the  time-keepers,  the  head  walking  foreman, 
and  the  gangers  underneath.  These  are  generally  fairly  regular  men, 
although  they  may  stand  off  occasionally  for  a  month  or  so.  The  rest  of 
the  men  have  to  go  to  the  work  haphazard  as  best  as  they  can."* 

Occasionally,  advertisements  appear  in  the  papers,"  we  were  told  by 
Mr.  John  Ward,  M.P.,  who  has  had  personal  experience  of  the  trade,  "  that 
a  certain  number  of  men  are  required  on  certain  works,  and  I  have  known 
cases  where  there  was  not  a  man  who  could  get  a  job.  More  than  once  I 
have  seeii'that,  and  then,  of  course,  they  are  hopelessly  stranded,  and  it 
does  create  great  difficulty  in  the  neighbourhood."!  No  trade  organisation 
can  discover  whether  its  Unemployed  members  liave  actually  applied  for 
such  work  as  there  is  or  why  it  is  that  out  of  the  crowd  of  applicants  for 
work  the  contractor'*  foreman  picks  one  man  and  rejects  another;  and 
why,  when  he  is  reducing  his  staff,  he  discharges  some  men  weeks  earlier 
than  others.  On  these  scattered  works  all  over  the  country  no  Trade 
Union  could  even  discover  whether  a  man  had  been  dismissed  or  had 
simply  thrown  up  the  job  of  his  own  accord.;]:  Thus,  in  the  present 
anarchic  condition  of  the  building  and  constructional  trades,  Out  of  Work 
Benefit  may  easily  prove  a  weapon  of  double-edge.    Where  intervals  of 

ill  the  gas  works,  but  the  majority  walk  about  looking  for  work,  and  are  supported 
by  their  various  Unions^  the  gifts  of  fellow-workmen,  or  starve.  I  might  say  that  the 
builders'  labourer  is  a  very  generous  chap.  If  he  has  sixpence  he  will  give  three- 
pence away  to  his  mate  who  is  out  of  work."  (Eeport  of  Special  Committee  of 
C'harity  Organisation  Society  on  Unskilled  Labour,  1908,  Qs.  134,  229.) 

*  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  83612. 

t  Ibid.,  Q.  83715. 

X  '•"Would  the  navvy,"  asked  the  Chairman  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on 
Vagrancy,  "  come  under  the  description  of  a  working  man  in  search  of  work  ;  he 
goes  off  to  wherever  he  hears  there  is  a  job,  and  stays  there  probably  as  long  as  the 
job  lasts  ?"  *'  JSTo,"  replied  the  Chief  Constable  of  Northumberland,  "  not  as  a  rule  as 
long  as  the  job  lasts  ;  probably  only  a  week  ;  at  those  waterworks  in  ISTorthumberland 
during  the  last  three  or  four  or  five  years,  hundreds  of  men  stay  only  a  week  or  less, 
and  then  get  their  wages  and  go."  (Report  of  Departmental  Committee  on 
Yagrancy,  1906,  Q.  7590.) 
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Unemploymerit  are  normal  in  tbe  industrial  life  of  every  member  of  the 
trade,  and  where  their  duration  is  under  no  effective  supervision  and 
control,  the  power  to  draw  Out  of  Work  Pay  may,  by  its  subtle  play  upon 
motive,  tend  insidiously  to  slacken  the  effort  to  get  another  job  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  to  keep  the  job  until  it  is  completed,  and  thus  actually 
lengthen  the  average  interval  between  jobs  and  therefore  the  amount  of 
Unemployment. 

On  the  other  hand,  whilst  Trade  Union  insurance  against  Unemploy- 
ment is,  to  this  class,  practically  impossible,  the  "  Employment  Relief " 
offered  by  Distress  Committees  and  Municipal  Authorities  is  fatally 
attractive.  The  job  of  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks  on  tbe  Municipal 
Relief  Works — repellent,  and  not  really  ussful  to  the  men  of  Class  I. — 
just  suits  the  less  skilled,  the  less  well-paid,  the  less  regular,  the  less 
steady  of  the  workers  of  Class  If.,  and  even  the  good  men  brought  low 
by  prolonged  Unemployment.  To  the  builders'  labourers  and  navvies  who 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  men  in  distress  from  Unemployment  belonging 
to  this  class,  the  construction  of  roads,  the  excavation  of  land,  the 
planting  of  trees,  the  improvement  of  open  spaces,  the  laying  of  drains, 
or  the  building  of  embankments — which  is  the  work  to  which  Local 
Authorities  inevitably  turn — is  exactly  the  kind  of  occupation  that  they 
prefer.  When  they  are  put  to  such  work  alongside  the  heterogeneous 
crowd  of  under-employed  and  unemployable  men,  the  very  minimum  of 
effort  enables  them  to  pass  muster  and  even  to  gain  the  approval  of  the 
harassed  saperiotendent.  Even  the  Rural  Colony,  though  it  takes  them 
away  from  their  haunts,  has  familiar  features  to  the  man  who  is 
perpetually  working  on  contractors'  jobs  in  remote  parts  oF  the  country. 
Though  the  wages  earned  on  Relief  Works  do  not  equal  the  ordinary 
earnings  when  working  full  time  for  a  contractor,  the  men  quickly 
discover  the  advantage  of  being  paid  without  deductions  in  all  weathers 
and  without  lost  time.*  They  appreciate  the  short  hours  and  the  low 
level  of  effort.  Hence  the  builders'  labourers  and  the  navvies  who  happen 
to  be  in  an  interval  between  two  jobs  gleefully  welcome  the  efforts  of  the 
Distress  Committees  to  persuade  Local  Authorities  to  start  public  works 
for  the  Unemployed.  If  these  works  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
done,  it  means  the  clear  gain  of  another  job ;  if  they  are  merely 
anticipated,  at  any  rate  it  is  a  job  in  hand  which  is  secure,  as  against 
the  mere  chance  of  a  job  at  the  normal  time,  which  would  very  likely  go 
to  men  following  the  successful  contractor,  men  probably  more  vigorous, 
more  steady,  or  at  least  more  favoured  by  the  foreman.  What  is 
unfortunate  from  the  standpoint  of  the  community  is  that  when  the 
the  Relief  works  stop  the  builders'  labourer  or  navvy  finds  himself  exactly 
where  he  was  when  they  began,  but  with  the  difference  that  more  men 
have  been  attracted  into  this  particular  calling.  While  he  has  been 
working  on  the  job  of  the  Local  Authority  some  other  man  has  been 
called  up  or  down  from  other  sections  of  wage-earners  to  take  his  place  on 
the  job  which  may  have  been  started  meanwhile  by  the  Contractor  for 


*  '*  Then,  too,  it  must  be  kept  in  view  that  the  men  were  paid  daring  wet  weather 
when  it  was  impossible  to  undertake  any  work,  and  there  was,  unfortunately,  a  very 
heavy  loss  on  this  account  during  the  months  of  February,  March  and  April.  Taking 
the  aggregate  number  of  men  working,  24,033  complete  days  were  lost  through 
inciement  weather— in  other  words,  the  Committee  paid  £2,640  in  wages  to  the  men 
for  days  and  portions  of  days  during  which  no  work  was  done."  (Report  of  Glasgow 
Distress  Committee,  1908,  p.  9.) 
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whom  he  is  accustomed  to  work.  And  from  among  the  heterogeneous 
crow (3  taken  on  by  the  Local  Authority  other  men  who  have  previously 
worked  at  otlier  trades  will  have  grown  accustomed  to  and  perhaps  fitted 
for  the  work  of  the  navvy  or  the  labourer.  If  it  is  thought  necessary  that 
public  works  should  be  executed  in  periods  of  trade  depression,  in  order  to 
create  employment  for  the  building  and  constructional  trades,  it  would 
clearly  be  more  advantageous  to  the  men  of  those  trades,  and  to  the 
community  as  a  whole,  that  such  works  should  be  undertaken,  not  by 
Distress  Committees,  nor  as  Relief  Works  for  the  benefit  of  the  men  on 
particular  local  registers  of  persons  in  distress,  but  in  the  ordinary  way, 
by  the  Departments  usually  ordering  such  works,  and  that  they  should 
be  manned  exclusively  by  the  best  of  the  men  habitually  emploj^ed  in 
these  trades,  whom  the  foreman  is  able  to  engage  in  the  manner  to  which 
they  are  accustomed. 

Finklly,  whilst  both  Trade  Union  Insurance  and  Employment  Relief 
are  unavailable  or  inappropriate  remedies  for  the  Distress  of  the  Men  of 
Discontinuous  Employment,  we  see  that,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
it  is  futile  to  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  evil  by  seeking  to  get  the  men 
individually  into  work,  or  to  move  them  to  other  parts  of  the  country, 
or  even  to  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  What  has  to  be  remedied  is  not 
the  Unemployment  of  the  5  or  10  per  cent,  who  happen  to  be  on  our 
hands  at  a  particular  time,  but  the  fact  that  all  the  men  are  periodically 
unemployed,  and  that  practically  the  whole  number  are  subject  occasionally 
to  intervals  between  jobs  so  long  as  to  produce  distress  even  to  the  thrifty 
household.  It  is,  in  fact,  not  the  woes  of  individual  men,  but  the 
excessive  discontinuity  of  the  employment  of  the  whole  class,  aggravated 
beyond  all  need  by  the  absence  of  organisation  and  information,  for  which 
we  have  here  to  find  a  remed3\ 


(c)  CLASS  III.— THE  UNDER-EMPLOYED. 

In  our  First  Class  we  had  to  deal  with  individuals  who  happened  to 
be  undergoing  the  experience — in  their  lives  occasional  only,  and  even 
rare — of  being  out  of  work.  In  our  Second  Class,  we  found  the  whole 
body  normally  and  habitually  out  of  work  in  the  intervals  between  jobs  ; 
such  intervals  occurring  every  few  weeks  or  months,  involving  a  chronic 
"  leakage "  in  loss  of  time  and  wages,  and  being,  in  the  course  of  the 
lifetime  of  nearly  every  man,  occasionally  so  prolonged  as  to  create  acute 
distress.  Now  that  we  come  to  our  Third  Class  we  have  to  face  the 
problem  of  a  whole  population  of  manual  workers  who  are,  year  in  and 
year  out,  week  by  week,  continuously  in  a  state  of  partial  destitution  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  owing  to  their  chr*  nic  failure  to  get  a  full  week's 
work.  This  is  not  Unemployment  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  something 
which  (as  we  shall  see)  is,  in  its  social  effects,  even  worse.  It  is  not  a 
case  of  the  man  being  alternately  fully  at  work  and  fully  at  leisure.  His 
whole  life  is  absorbed,  either  in  work,  or  in  looking  or  waiting  for  work  ; 
but  he  does  not  get  his  tinie  paid  for.  It  represents  ^' at  bottom  not  so 
much  want  of  employment  as  a  wrong  distribution  of  employment,  a 
spreading,  say,  of  3,000  days'  work  in  a  week  over  1,000  men  at  three  days 
each  instead  of  over  500  men  at  six  days  each."* 


Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  77832,  par.  8. 
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(i)  The  Casual  Labourer. 

"The  evil  of  Under-employment  is  shown  in  its  most  common  form  in 
the  great  class  of  Casual  Labourers.*  These  men  hold  no  situations. 
They  are  engaged,  day  by  day,  and  often  hour  by  hour,  for  brief  and 
discontinuous  jobs ;  sometimes  mainly  by  one  employer  for  successive 
jobs,  but  more  usually  by  a  shifting  series  of  different  employers,  often 
in  different  occupations.  The  bulk  of  the  work  is,  in  fact,  unskilled 
labouring ;  and  it  is  so  unspecialised  that  men  habitually  work  in 
^succession  for  employers  carrying  on  different  industries. 

The  Casual  Labourer  assumes,  here  and  there,  slightly  specialised 
characteristics.  We  need  not  describe  the  hackneyed  figure  of  the 
"  Docker,"t  so  well-known  as  the  man  who  struggles  in  East  London  at 
the  dock-gates  for  the  privilege  of  being  taken  on  at  sixpence  an  hour, 
for  a  few  hour's  job  at  unloading  goods  from  the  ship's  hold,  and  wheeling 
or  carrying  them  into  the  warehouses  that  line  the  dock  quays.  We  find 
practically  the  same  type,  under  slightly  varying  conditions,  at  every 
large  port,t  notably  at  Liverpool,  Bristol  and  Hull,  and  to  the  list  we 
must  now  add  Manchester,  where,  starting  afresh,  the  evil  might  have 
been  avoided. §  The  Casual  Labourers  of  the  wharves  and  landing  places 
by  whom  the  bulk  of  the  port  and  riverside  work  of  all  kinds  is 
43verywhere  performed  belong  to  essentially  the  same  class.  Here,  too, 
must  come  the  large  class  of  porters,  labourers  and  odd  job  men  "  who 
pick  up  a  living  at  the  various  markets  for  cattle,  meat,  fish,  fruit  and 
vegetables,  hay  and  straw,  etc.,  in  London,  and  all  market  towns,  great 
or  small.    Some  other  towns,  like  Middlesborough,  have  a  considerable 

*  "  The  casual  labour  system  means  giving  out  work  in  jobs,  instead  of  providing 
regular  employment.  This  invariably  results  in  so  many  scrambling  for  the  jobs 
that  there  is  not  sufficient  work  to  go  round.  No  man  thinks  he  is  likely  to  be  the 
anlucky  person  who  gets  nothing  to  do,  and  there  is  always  the  chance  of  him 
finding  something  the  next  day  to  keep  him  going.  Many  people  with  a  tendency 
to  slackness  like  work  of  this  kind ;  many  drift  into  increasing  slackness ;  and  the 
irregularity  of  the  provision  of  the  work  is  thereby  encouraged."  {Ibid.,  Q.  84791, 
par.  24).  It  (the  term  '  casual  labour  ')  applies  shortly  to  those  who  are  engaged 
from  hour  to  hour  or  day  to  day,  and  for  whom  it  is  a  matter  of  chance  whether 
.employment  will  be  forthcoming  on  the  morrow."  (Keport  of  Special  Committee 
■©f  Charity  Organisation  Society  on  Unskilled  Labour,  1908,  p.  2.) 

t  Much  has  been  written  on  the  London  "  Docker,"  and  his  work.  See  the  Final 
Heport  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour,  1894  (Cd.  7421) ;  Third  Eeport  of  House 
of  Commons  Committee  on  Distress  from  Want  of  Employment,  1896  ;  Report  on 
IJock  Labour  and  Poor  Law  Relief,  by  the  Hon.  G.  Walsh ;  Report  on  the  Relation 
'of  Industrial  and  Sanitary  Conditions  to  Pauperism  in  London,  by  Mr.  Steel-Maitland 
-•and  Miss  Squire,  1907,  pp.  46-50 ;  Report  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance 
^iven  to  the  Unemployed  by  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson  and  Rev.  J.  C.  Pringle,  1907, 
Appendix  W.,  pp.  398-417. 

X  He  is  not  always  an  undifferentiated  general  labourer  ;  he  may  be  more  or  less 
specialised,  and  bear  a  special  name,  such  as  stevedore,  grain-porter,  grain-bearer, 
<coal-porter,  coal-trimmer,  trucker,  trimmer  and  lander,  busheller,  bag-holder,  weigher 
or  meterer,  timber- porter,  etc. 

§  In  Manchester  the  problem  attracts  less  attention  than  in  the  other  cities, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  opinion  must  be  expressed  that  it  is  in  Manchester  that 
there  is  least  excuse  for  the  casual  system.  Owner  and  employer  are  one.  It  is 
:a,dmitted  that  at  least  half  the  staff  could  be  regularly  employed.  The  docks  are 
of  recent  formation,  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  Manchester  Docks  form  an  instance 
of  a  place  where  a  better  system  might  have  been  and  even  now  might  be  started 
with  comparative  ease.  It  may  also  be  the  case  that  the  evils  which  are  not  so 
Tioticeable  there  at  present,  because  the  docks  have  not  long  been  in  existence,  will 
arise  in  the  future  unless  they  are  now  prevented."  (Final  Report  on  the  Relation 
of  Industrial  and  Sanitary  Conditions  to  Pauperism,  by  Mr.  Steel  Maitland  and 
Miss  Squire,  p.  34.) 
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population  of  Casual  Labourers  and  "  spare  hands,"  wJio  hang  about  the 
wharves  and  furnaces  on  the  chance  ol'  occasional  jobs.*  "  This/'  we  aie 
told,  "  is  especially  the  case  in  the  large  iron  and  steel  works,  where  often 
an  influx  of  work  means  the  setting  on  of  men  who  must  be  dismissed 
as  soon  as  the  pressing  order  is  completed." f  In  the  great  centres  of 
commerce,  there  is  a  whole  class  of  Casual  WaTehousemen.  "  There  is," 
says  Mr.  Rathbone,  ''another  class  of  semi-skilled  labour  in  Liverpool 
which  is  even  more  casual  in  its  nature  than  that  of  the  bona  fide  dock 
labourer.  1  refer  to  the  warehouse  porter  and  other  similar  employments. 
In  the  case  of  a  warehouse  it  is  utterly  impossible  as  a  rule  for  the 
warehousemen  himself  to  tell  from  day  to  day  how  many  men  lie  may 
require  the  following  morning.  He  may  have  a  heavy  stock  of  any 
particular  class  of  goods  in  his  warehouse,  the  owner  of  which  may  sell 
it,  say  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  order  is  passed  through  and  the  carrier 
applies  for  delivery  first  thing  in  the  morning.  The  warehouseman  thus 
requires  a  considerable  number  of  men ;  but  for  days  on  end,  even 
although  he  has  a  heavy  stock  in  his  warehouse,  he  may  not  require  more 
than  one  or  two  hands  besides  himself  to  attend  to  sampling  orders,  and 
such  small  matters  of  that  kind."J  Every  railway  company  has,  for  the 
goods  traflSc  of  its  principal  stations,  its  set  of  extra  men,  who  get  taken 
on  for  a  few  hours,  or  for  a  day  or  two,  whenever  there  is  pressure  of 
business.  But  apart  from  the  docks  owned  or  worked  by  railway 
companies,  where  the  labour  is  as  casual  as  at  other  docks,  the  Companies 
vary  in  the  extent  to  which  they  rely  on  casual  labour.  At  the 
Marylebone  terminus  of  the  Great  Central,  the  men  on  the  permanent  staff 
(average  weekly  totals  for  1906-7)  numbered  155,  the  regularly  employed 
men  not  on  the  staff,  42,  and  the  casuals  no  fewer  than  117  ;  and  these 
latter  got,  on  an  average,  only  28  hours'  work  per  week.  More  than 
37  per  cent,  of  the  whole  work  was  done  by  these  casuals.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Kings'  Cross  Goods  Depot  of  the  Great  Northern  had  less  than 
3  per  cent,  of  casuals.  In  July,  1906,  "about  200  extra  porters,  etc.;, 
were  taken  on  at  Euston,  in  addition  to  200  extra  men  taken  on  for  the 
rest  of  the  Euston  section,  which  extends  to  Stafford.  The  majority  of 
these  extra  men  are  only  wtmted  for  the  very  heavy  pressure  between 
July  20th  and  August  12th,  but  from  June  1st  the  staff  is  gradually 


*  *'  Middlesborough's  staple  industry  being  the  making  of  pig-iron  and  steel- 
smelting,  the  dealing  with  huge  quantities  of  iron-ore  and  large  shipments  of  crude 
metal,  a  peculiar  feature  is  stamped  upon  the  employment  of  the  district,  that  is  to 
say,  there  is  a  constant  unsteadiness  in  the  volume  of  unorganised,  casual,  rough- 
and-tumble  kind  of  Ijibour  needed.  A  great  many  hands  are  employed,  more  especially 
in  the  shipping  and  stocking  portion  of  this  business,  by  the  hour  or  by  the  ton, 
or  even  by  the  lot  or  job  work.  In  some  cases  the  job  may  run  out  less  than  a  day's 
work.  In  many  cases  this  partial  employment  goes  on  the  whole  year  round  which 
is  bad  enough  at  any  time,  but  in  spells  of  x'ough  weather,  or  slackness,  or  lull  in 
shipments,  or  for  any  other  cause,  then  the  trouble  becomes  acute  and  the  suflfering 
terrible.  Most  of  the  men  thus  employed  are  quite  untrained  and  ill-adapted  to  do 
any  other  class  of  work,  even  if  that  chance  arose  "  (Evidence  before  the  Commission, 
Appendix  IsTo.  XI.  (par.  2)  to  Yol.  YIII.).  "  In  the  iron  and  steel  works  there  is  also 
a  great  deal  of  intermittent  labour  amongst  the  unskilled  workers.  For  example, 
I  will  give  you  merely  one  instance:  When  a  boat  loaded  with  iron-ore  arrives  at 
the  iron  works  wharf,  a  gang  of  labourers  is  engaged  until  the  boat  is  discharged, 
and  if  there  does  not  happen  to  be  another  boat  following,  the  gang  is  paid  off. 
This  is  another  instance  of  ihe  prevalence  in  this  district  of  what  are  called  catch 
jobs."    (Ibid.,  Appendix  No.  XIY.  (par.  6)  to  Yol.  YIII.) 

t  Ibid.,  Appendix  No.  XXXYIII.  (par.  5)  to  Yol.  YIII. 

X  Ibid.,  Appendix  No.  LXIII.  (par.  9)  to  Yol.  YIII. ;  also  Q,  36537.. 
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increased,  and  after  August  12th  is  diminished  to  about  September  15th, 
when  it  becomes  normal."* 

The  "  casualness  "  of  the  employment  of  the  Casual  Labourer  is 
aggravated,  by  the  competition  for  jobs  by  men  belonging  to  other  trades, 
who  happen  to  be  unemployed  and  in  distress.  A  skilled  mechanic  does 
not  do  labouring  "  unless  he  is  hard  pushed.  But  turning  over  a  batch 
of  record  papers  of  unemployed  carpenters  we  note  men  who  are  reduced 
to  ^'  working  at  the  shipping "  (^i.e.,  dock  labour) ;  to  labouring  at  I7s. 
per  week  "  ;  to  being  "  employed  as  a  labourer  at  18s.  per  week  "  ;  to  "  the 
work  of  a  general  labourer  at  one  of  the  timber  yards  rather  than  go  on 
Unemployed  Benefit  "  ;  to  "  working  as  a  labourer " ;  to  "  discharging 
timber  ships,  which  is  only  labouring";  to ''nav vying  for  the  Corpora- 
tion/' etc.  The  lower  sections  of  the  building  trades,  notably  the  painters, 
the  scaffolders,  the  builders'  labourers  and  the  navvies,  who  may  be  said  to 
be  normally  in  employment,  though  in  very  discontinuous  employment, 
habitually  work  as  casual  labourers,  when  they  cannot  get  work  in  their 
trades  of  building  and  construction,  and  when  they  are  sufficiently  in 
distress  to  be  willing  to  change  their  habits.  Indeed,  the  boundary 
between  Class  II.  and  Class  III.  is  at  this  point  obscure.  In  all  periods  of 
depression  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  section  of  builders'  labourers 
find  themselves  employed  in  their  own  trade  for  such  short  spells — often 
only  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time — and  so  rarely  obtaining  forty  or  fifty 
hours'  work  in  a  week,  that  their  condition  really  amounts  to  one,  not  of 
Discontinuous  Employment,  but  of  chronic  Under-emploj^ment.f 

The  want  of  employment  of  the  Casual  Labourer  is,  according  to  many 
witnesses,  at  present  being  aggravated  by  a  declining  demand  for  mere 
muscular  effort.  "It  is,"  we  are  informed,  "^'now  increasingly  true  that 
machinery  is  displacing  the  purely  unskilled  labourer,  and  causing  a 
demand  for  men  of  more  general  ability  and  reliable  character,  and 
affording  them  more  regular  employment.  The  '  Scotchman '  and  the 
'grab'  in  the  building  trade,  the  mechanical  stoker  in  gas-works,  the 
steam  crane,  the  grain  elevator,  etc.,  at  the  docks,  and  the  motor  'bus  or 
trolley,  are  materially  diminishing  the  demand  for  unskilled  labour  in 
London/'f 

(ii)  The  Fringe  of  Casuals  about  SJdlled  Trade, 

But  the  class  of  Under-Employed  includes  not  merely  the  whole  of  the 
men  in  such  occupations  as  dock  and  wharf  labour  and  market  porters, 
and  a  waxing  and  waning  share  of  the  lower  grades  of  the  building 
operatives^  but  also  a  very  extensive  fringe  of  men  more  or  less  attached 
to  particular  industries,  and  working  at  them  only  by  way  of  brief 
and  casual  jobs.  " '  To  go  in  '  for  one  half-a-day,  one  day,  two,  three, 
four,  or  five  days  out  of  the  five  and  a  half  is  common  to  bootmaking, 
coopering,  galvanising,  tank-making,  oil  pressing,  sugar  boiling,  piano- 
making,  as  it  is  to  deck  labouring,  stevedoring,  crane  lifting,  building."§ 
Some  trades,  like  that  of  the  London  bakers,  regularly  employ  more 


*  Eeport  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed, 
by  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson  and  Rev.  J.  0.  Priiigle,  1907,  Appendix  W.,  pp.  418-419. 

t  "The  building  labourers  are  casual  labourers  just  at  present,"  deposed  an 
experienced  witness.    (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  79880.) 

X  Report  of  Special  Committee  of  Charity  Organisation  Society  on  Unskilled 
Labour,  1908,  p.  6. 

§  Eeport  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed, 
by  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson  and  Eev.  J.  C.  Pringle,  p.  121.  -39:i-5  /t / 
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men  on  one  or  two  days  of  the  week  than  on  others.  In  London  "  a  large 
body  of  men  is  always  required  for  the  Friday  night  baking,"  when  "  the 
work  ...  in  preparation  for  Saturday  and  Sunday  is,  we  are  told,, 
exceedingly  heavy.  The  usual  hours  of  working  are  fifteen  or  sixteen: 
instead  of  the  ten  of  other  nights,  and  t^uice  as  many  men  are  required." 
These  Friday  nighfc  men,  many  hundreds  in  number,  pick  up  odd  jobs- 
the  rest  of  the  week.  "  At  the  factory  gates  every  night  during  the. 
week,  a  number  of  men  are  always  lianging  about  ready  to  be  taken 
on  in  an  emergency,  or  to  fill  the  place  of  any  man  who,  according  to 
a  very  common  custom,  has  '  taken  a  night  off.'  "*  In  busy  marketing; 
neighbourhoods,  a  whole  class  of  butchers'  assistants  are  engaged  only 
for  Fridays  and  Saturdays.  Analogous  arrangements  exist  in  many 
other  trades.  Moreover,  in  every  trade  there  are  men  whom  the  employer 
takes  on  only  when  he  has  a  sudden  and  temporary  press  of  business.ir 
They  may  be  the  "  glut  men "  of  the  Customs  Department  or  the 
Christmas  hands  of  the  Post  Office.  Every  tramway  undertaking,, 
municipal  or  commercial,  has  its  reserve  of  extra  drivers,  conductors,, 
yard-men,  washers,  etc.,  who  get  a  day's  work  now  and  then  when 
they  are  wanted.  At  Liverpool,  and  indeed  in  all  large  towns,  there 
is  a  whole  class  of  casual  carmen,  who  are  taken  on  for  the  job  as^ 
required.^ 

(iii)  The  Under-Employment  of  Declining  Trades. 
These  ascending  grades  of  lifelong  "  casuals  "  are  not  the  only  sections; 
of  wage-earners  who  suffer  the  distress  due  to  Under-employment. 
There  are  the  trades  in  which,  whether  owing  to  a  persistent  falling 
off  of  the  demand,  or  to  some  change  of  process,  TTnder-employment 
has  become  chronic  and  almost  universal.  What  is  elsewhere  the 
lot  only  of  the  fringe  of  casual  hands,  becomes  in  these  trades  the 
misfortune  of  practically  all  the  workers  employed.  Though  few  maj 
be  wholly  Out  of  Work,  hardly  any  get  a  full  week's  employment ; 
and  the  whole  trade  may  thus  pass  (as  did  the  Framework  Knitters^^ 
and  the  Hand  Loom  Silk  and  Woollen  Weavers)  into  a  condition  in  which 
— throughout  the  whole  year— each  man  gets  only  a  few  days'  earnings- 
a  w^eek.    This  is,  apparently,  in  our  present  industrial  anarchy  a  constant 


*  Keport  on  the  Kelation  of  Industrial  and  Sanitary  Conditions  to  Pauperism  in 
London,  by  Mr.  Steel  Maitland  and  Miss  Squire,  p.  30. 

t  Such  a  fringe  of  irregularly  employed  spare  hands  exists,  for  inst:ance,  in  the= 
hosiery  trade,  among  copper  and  chemical  workers,  in  glass-bottle  works,  with  chain- 
makers,  in  seed-crashing  mills,  and  at  gasworks.  (Report  on  the  Effects  of  Employ- 
ment or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed,  by  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson  and  Rev.  J.  Cl 
Pringle,  pp.  23-24;  see  also  Final  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Labour,  1894,- 
Part.  II.,  pp.  92,  243,  292,  299,  419,  etc.) 

:{:  At  Liverpool,  where  the  '*  carmen,  carters,  etc.,  form  a  large  group  in  tha 
Census  (11,171)  ...  a  great  proportion  are  the  well-paid  drivers  in  the  regular 
employment  of  the  '  Teamsters,'  or  large  firms  who  do  the  ship  and  warehouse 
cartage  of  goods.  These  are  a  steady,  respectable  set  of  men,  as,  indeed,  they  are 
required  to  be,  so  much  valuable  property  being  entrusted  to  them,  including  the 
magnificent  horses  for  which  Liverpool  is  famed.  The  Secretary  of  the  Cartowners'' 
Association  estimates  the  number  of  regular  men  at  about  7,000.  Besides  these^ 
there  is  a  large  number  of  casual  carters  who  are  taken  on  by  the  day.  These  are 
needed  to  fill  the  places  of  the  regular  men  who  are  off  work  through  sickness  or 
other  cause,  or  as  extra  hands  in  time  of  pressure.  There  are  several  '  stands  '  in 
the  city,  recognised  by  the  police  and  the  employers,  where  the  casual  carters  wait, 
to  be  hired.  The  men  are  skilled,  otherwise  they  would  not  be  trusted  to  drive  and' 
load."  (Final  Report  on  the  Relation  of  Industrial  and  Sanitary  Conditions  to. 
Pauperism,  by  Mr.  Steel  Maitland  and  Miss  Squire,  p.  12.) 
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phenomenon.  The  particular  trades  that  are  suffering  vary  from  decade 
to  decade,  but  there  seems  no  time  at  which  the  evil  cannot  be  traced 
in  some  locality  or  another.  At  present,  as  we  gather,  the  boot  and. 
shoemaking  trade  is,  to  a  great  extent,  in  this  condition,  owing  to  the 
rapidly  changing  processes,  involved  in  the  successive  introduction  of 
machine  after  machine.  Even  where  men  are  not  altogether  displaced 
they  are  finding,  in  some  centres,  their  work  becoming  so  intermittent 
as  to  amount  to  chronic  Under-employment.*  Much  the  same  state 
of  Under-employment  appears  to  exist  to-day  iii  some  centres  of  the 
hoisery  trade,  also  owing  to  the  shifting  of  the  industry,!  similar 
state  of  chronic  Under-employment  has  long  prevailed  in  some  of  the? 
branches  of  the  leather  trade  in  Berraondsey  owing  to  the  shifting, 
of  the  fell-mongering  and  tanning. J  It  is  even  a  question  whether 
certain  sections  of  so  extensive  and  so  widespread  an  industry  as  the. 
building  trade  may  not  be  falling  into  a  chronic  state  of  Under- 
employment, owing  to  changes  in  processes.  It  may  be  that  the 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  have  become  too  numerous  for  the  work  to 
be  done,  now  that  concrete  floors  and  steel  joists  have  come  in ;  that  the 
bricklayers  and  stonemasons  are  in  process  of  supersession  by  the 
workers  in  "  reinforced  concrete,"  and  steel-frame  erections ;  whilst 
the  plasterers  are,  in  face  of  a  double  change  of  fashion  as  well  as 
of  processes,  finding  their  work  dwindling  to  a  vanishing  point. §  There 
are  actual  signs  that,  in  London  at  any  rate,  the  prolonged  Unemployment 
of  the  carpenters  and  bricklaj^ers  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  shrinking 
of  building  operations.  Statistics  as  to  the  number  of  building  operations 
reported  to  the  District  Surveyors  in  the  Administrative  County  of 
London,  and  as  to  their  aggregate  rateable  value  (which  furnish  some 
imperfect  index  to  their  extent),  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram^ 
indicate  that  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  building  between  1899 
and  1905  was  inappreciable,  and  that  of  1906-7  not  great.  On  the 
other  hand  the  percentage  of  Unemployment  among  London  carpenters 
has  risen  steadily  from  1899  out  of  all  correspondence  with  the  amount 


*  "  Particulars  of  the  Boot  Industry,"  report  our  Investigators,  were  given  us 
by  a  practical  bootmaker  who  is  on  the  ISxecative  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives* 
Union,  and  who  was  until  recently  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians.  As  his 
information  embodies  that  obtained  from  other  sources  wo  may,  with  advantage^ 
quote  his  remarks :  *  In  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  men  are  hit  hard  in  Bristol^ 
especially  in  Kingswood.  There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  that  machinery  has  displaced 
one-third  of  the  men,  and  the  use  of  machinery  is  increasing.  Machines  now  turn 
out  twenty^five  dozen  a  day,  a  man  turns  out  the  same  in  a  week  ;  the  demand  for 
boots  cannot  so  far  increase  as  to  give  employment  for  displaced  men  in  the  trade. 
Numbers  have  emigrated  from  Bristol,  and  others  pick  up  work  here  and  there.  A 
hoot  hand  is  no  fool ^  and  manages  to  get  repairs  to  do  and  odd  jobs  from  various  firms  ^ 
so  that  he  keeps  off  the  rates  ;  hut  he  earns  from '^s.  to  12s.  a  week  only,  and  that  casually. 
There  are  numbers  of  such  men  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age  in  the  boot 
trade.  Their  daughters  go  to  the  chocolate  and  tailoring  factories,  and  so  a  wage  is^ 
made  up,  none  earning  a  living  wage  separately.'  "  (Final  Eeport  on  the  Eelation  of 
Industrial  and  Sanitary  Conditions  to  Pauperism,  by  Mr.  Steel  Maitland  and  Miss, 
Squire,  p.  51.) 

t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  86726,  par.  4. 

t  Report  on  the  Relation  of  Industrial  and  Sanitary  Conditions  to  Pauperism  in 
London,  by  Mr.  Steel  Maitland  and  Miss  Squire,  p.  26. 

§  *'  New  building  methods  have  also  affected  employment  in  Liverpool.  Ironwork 
is  now  used  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  formerly  in  construction,  even  to  the 
displacing  of  brickwork  for  the  outside  in  some  cases.  Roofs  and  floors  are- 
constructed  of  iron  ;  scarcely  any  of  the  ironwork  is  prepared  in  the  district,  therefore 
the  new  methods  do  not  appear  to  benefit  the  men  in  Liverpool."  ilhid..  Appendix 
No.  LXYIII.  (par.  12)  to  Vol.  YIII.) 
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of  building.  Moreover,  there  is  some  evidence  that  it  is  worse  among 
these  skilled  craftsmen  than  among  the  labourers.* 

(iv)  The  Social  Evil  of  Under-Employment. 

All  these  sections  and  subdivisions  (and  indeed,  many  more,  for  no  one 
has  yet  completely  explored  the  whole  field)  come,  from  our  present 
standpoint,  within  one  and  the  same  class  of  Under-employed.  Of  its 
numerical  extent  there  are  no  available  statistics.  It  is,  in  the  main, 
a  town  phenomenon,  and  one  characteristic  principally  of  towns  of 
large  size,  though  it  is  not  wholly  absent  anywhere.  Confining  ourselves 
to  adult  men,  we  cannot  estimate  the  number  in  the  United  Kingdom  who 
are,  to-day,  thus  holding  no  situations,  continuous  or  discontinuous, 
bub  are  existing  on  casual  jobs  of  brief  duration,  and  who  habitually 
do  not  get  a  full  week's  work,  at  less  than  between  one  and  two 
millions. 

The  existence  of  this  large  class  of  Under-employed  men,  living 
on  casual  jobs,  and  habitually  unable  to  obtain  anything  like  a  full 
week's  work,  is  universally  recognised  to  be  a  grave  soc'al  evil.  Their 
average  earnings  for  the  year  are  so  low  that  even  with  careful 
management  they  are  unable  to  procure  for  themselves  and  their 
families  the  necessaries  of  healthy  life.  They  are  the  occupants  of 
the  over-crowded  one  and  two-roomed  homes  of  London  and  Glasgow, 
Newcastle  and  Plymouth.  They  fill  the  cellar  dwellings  which  are 
tlie  shame  of  Liverpool.  Their  families  contribute  the  great  majority 
of  the  49,000  children  who  were  being  fed  at  school  in  London  in 
the  winter  of  1907-8,  and  of  the  m.uch  larger  number  who  are  being 
similarly  fed  in  a  hundred  towns  in  the  winter  of  1908-9.  Among 
them  privation  and  exposure,  and  the  insanitary  conditions  of  their 
dwellings,  lead  to  an  excessive  prevalence  of  diseases  of  all  kinds.  It 
is,  to  an  extent  quite  disproportionate  to  their  actual  numbers,  they 
who  fill  the  hospitals  and  infirmaries,  and  keep  the  city's  death-rate 
at  a  high  figure.  It  is  in  their  households,  particularly,  that  the 
4nfantile  death-rate  is  excessive ;  that  the  children  have  rickets ;  and 
that  an  altogether  premature  invalidity  is  the  rule.  It  is  recognised, 
in  short,  that  it  is  among  the  class  of  the  under-employed  casual 
labourers — constituting,  perhaps,  only  a  tenth  of  the  whole  town — that 
four-fiitbs  of  the  problems  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  arise. f 

More  important  even  than  the  adverse  effects  of  casual  employment 
uj  on  physical  health,  are,  in  our  view,  its  demoralising  effects  upon 
character.  The  perpetual  discontinuity  of  the  work,  with  its  inter- 
vening spells  of  idle  loafing,  is  in  itself  deteriorating.    "  I  he  irregularity 


*  "What  would  be  the  proportion  of  mechanicp,  carpenters,  and  bricklayers, 
practically  permanently  employed  ?  Is  it  liigher  than  that  of  the  labourers  ? — Ko, 
it  is  considerably  less  in  my  case."  (Report  of  Special  Committee  of  Charitj- 
Organisation  Society  on  Unskilled  Labour,  1908,  Q.  157.)  "Your  experience  is  that 
the  skilled  men  are  becoming  abundant  and  falling  out  of  work,"  the  foreman  of  a 
large  building  firm  was  asked,  to  which  he  replied  :     Yes."    {Ibid.,  Q.  182.) 

t  **  During  my  experience  of  the  working  classes,"  deposed  the  "Works  Super- 
intendent of  the  Central  (Unemployed)  Body,  "  I  have  found  that  quite  one-third  of 
unskilled  labour  is  out  of  work  four  months,  takingtheyear  round."  (Ibid.,  Q,  79863, 
Par.  2.)  '*  The  earnings  of  the  casual  labourer  are  so  small  and  precarious," 
deposed  a  Liverpool  Relieving  Officer,  "  that  he  is  unable  to  pay  a  subscription  to  a 
club  or  tontine,  or  make  any  provision  for  emergencies,  and  has,  therefore,  no 
alternative  at  a  time  of  stress  bat  to  seek  Poor  Law  assistance."  {Ibid-^  Q.,  36452, 
Par.  5.) 


Diagram  showing  the  relation  between  the  amount  of  unemployment  in  the 

BUILDING  TRADES  IN  LONDON (mAINLY  THE  CARPENTERS  TRADE  UNI0N3)AND  THE 
NUMBER  AND  RATEABLE  VALUE  OF  NEW  BUILDINGS  AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  DISTRICT  SURVEYORS  AND 
IN  THE  VALUATION  USTS  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNTY  OF  LONDON  FOR  THE  TWELVE  YEARS  1636-1907. 
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and  uncertainty  of  the  weekly  work  and  income,"  deposed  one  witness, 

"  act  ill  the  most  demoralising  way.    It  weakens  the  desire,  and  finally  , 

the  ability  to  undertake  regular  work.    The  loafing  habits  that  it  entails  ] 

undoubtedly  lead  to  more  gambling  and  drinking  than  need  otherwise  j 

go  on."*    ''  It  is  a  sorb  of  feast  and  famine  with  them/'  said  another  ] 
witness.    "The  efiects  are  that  the  men  get  into  a  loafing  habit  and  will 
not  have  regular  work,  and  eventually  do  not  like  any  work  at  all."t 
The  fact  that  the  work  is  done  for  a  shifting  succession  of  diflferent 

employers  makes  zeal,  fidelity,  and  even  honest  effort  of  practically  no  1 

account.    In  the  majority  of  cases,  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  "character"  | 

is  required  before  employment  can  be  gained.  The  intermittent  stream  \ 
of  jobs,  on  which  livelihood  depends,  comes  along,  plentifully  or  scantily 

as  the  case  may  be,  without  any  regard  to  individual  merit ;  success  in  ^ 

"  catching  the  foreman's  eye,"  and  getting  picked  out  of  the  struggling  j 
crowd,  may  come,  indeed,  more  frequently  to  the  physically  strong  in  an 

of  dissolute  habits  and  brutal  instincts,  than  to  the  more  refined  nature.  I 

Amid  the  evil  influences  of  such  a  life,  no  personal  character  is  likely  | 

to  be  able  to  maintain  itself  against  temptation.  •  Accordingly,  wherever  \ 
we  have  casual  employment,  we  find  drunkenness  and  every  irregularity 

of  life  more  than  usually  prevalent.    Nor  is  the  evil  influence  of  casual  | 

employment  confined  to  the  man.    It  seems  almost  inevitable  that  the  j 

home  should  also  become  demoralised.    Among  these  casual  labourer.*,  j 

we  were  informed,  "  the  uncertainty  of  the  amount  that  will  be  earned  | 

in  any  week,  and  the  impossibility  experienced  by  the  wife  and  family  I 

of  ascertaining  what  has  been  actually  earned  contribute,  we  have  no  } 

doubt,  much  more  largely  than  can  be  estimated,  to  the  shiftlessness  and  I 

the  general  misery  ."J    In  fact,  not  even  the  most  careful  housekeeping  \ 

could  stand  up  against   the  irregularity  of   the  income  day  by  day  I 

available.     In  one  ascertained  case,  "for  instance,  8s.  4d.  was  earned  l 

in  one  week  in  the  following  way  :  Monday,  a  whole  day's  work,  5s. ;  \ 

Tuesday,  one  hour,  8d. ;  Thursday,  four  hours,  2s.  8d.    When  the  money  | 

comes  in  such  small  uncertain  amounts,  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  most  j 

thrifty  housekeeper  to  expend  it  to  the  best  advantage.  ...  In  these  | 
households  ...  a  heavy  responsibility  I'ests  on  the  wife.    It  is  a  serious 

thing  to  find  this  responsibility  held  so  frequently  in  such  light  esteem,  j 

while  the  habit  of  drinking  among  the  women  undoubtedly  leads  to  more  I 

neglect  and  suffering  for  the  children  than  anything  else."§  \ 

Gravest  of  all,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  fact  that  this  demoralising 
irregularity  of  life  is  having  upon  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  \ 
who  are  being  brought  up  in  the  homes  of  the  Under- employed.    The  j 
elaborate  investigation  made  by  the  London  County  Council  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  families  whose  children  need  to  be  fed  at  school  j 
brings  to  light,  not  only  that  it  is  very  largely  the  offspring  of  Under- 
employed casual  labourers  who  are  thus  growing  up  stunted,  under- 
nourished, and  inadequately  clothed  ;  but  also  that,  in  the  vast  majority  '[ 
of  the  cases,  the  children  lack,  not  food  and  clothes  alone,  but  even  a. 
low  minimum  of  home  care.    It  is  these  children  who,  in  the  main,  fill  ^ 
the  Industrial  and  Reformatory  Schools.    It  is  these  children  who  furnish  | 
the  10  per  cent,  of  "regular  irregulars"  that  are  the  despair  of  the  Public  ! 

*  Ihid.,  (y.  83251,  par.  43. 
t  Ibid.,  Q,  52169,  Pars.  19,  20. 

X  Final  Report  on  the  Relation  of  Industrial  and  Sanitary  Conditions  to  Pauperism, 

by  Mr.  A.  D.  Steel  Maitland  and  Miss  R.  E,  Squire,  p.  16.  ,  ] 

§  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  ^.  83261,  Par.  59.  :  .  \ 
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Elementary  School.  Needless  to  say,  it  is  these  children  who,  in  the 
main,  when  they  grow  up,  recruit  the  ranks  of  unskilled  and  la.rgely  of 
casual  labour.  As  one  well-informed  witness  deposed  before  us,  the 
irregularity  and  uncertainty  of  the  life  "  has  a  deplorable  effect  on  the 
children  of  the  casual  labourer,  who  are  quick  to  follow  the  parental 
example,  and  decline  to  take  up  regalar  work  or  learn  a  trade  when  they 
leave  school.'"* 

(v)  The  Swamping  of  the  Distress  Committees  by  the  Under-employed. 
All  these  features  of  the  grave  social  evil  that  this  class  of  the  Under- 
employed constitutes  to-day  are  widely  recognised  and  well  known. 
They  acquired  for  us  a  special  significance  when  it  was  pressed  upon  our 
attention  that  it  was  this  same  class  of  chronically  Under-employed 
casual  labourers  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  furnished  year  by  year  the 
balk  of  the  applicants  to  the  Distress  Committees  under  the  Unemployed 
Workmen  Act.  "  The  great  bulk  of  applicants  to  Distress  Committees," 
deposed  a  member  of  the  Central  (Unemployed)  Body,  "are  men  normally 
in  or  on  the  verge  of  distress,  men  earning  perhaps  fair  daily  wages,  but 
getting  on  an  average  only  two  or  three  days  work  in  a  week  or  two  or 
three  weeks  in  a  month." '\  An  examination  of  the  registers  of  these 
Committees,  in  all  the  hundred  towns  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland 
in  which  they  exist,  reveals,  with  remarkable  uniformity,  that  about 
one-half  of  all  the  distressed  applicants  are  men  whose  only  means  of 
livelihood  is  casual  labour.  "  We  have  nearly  everywhere  received  the 
same  general  impression,"  report  our  Special  Investigators,  namely,  that 
the  bulk  of  the  applicants  to  Distress  Committees  are  men  of  the  labouring 
class,  who  have  for  years  been  accustomed  to  casual  work.  A  large 
proportion  are  chronic  cases  who  are  always  in  and  out  of  employment " — 
that  is  to  sayj  belong  to  our  Class  III. — and  by  no  means  the  class  of 
regular  workers  who  have  lost  jobs  in  which  they  have  been  long 
employed  owing  to  exceptional  depression  of  trade  " — our  Class  I.  We 
have  to  conclude,  in  short,  that  at  least  half  the  task  of  the  Distress 
Committees  has  been  to  relieve,  not  the  Unemployed  of  our  Class  I.,  for 
whom  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  was  designed ;  nor  yet  the 
Unemployed  of  our  Class  II.,  who  need  only  to  be  tided  over  an  unusually 
prolonged  interval  between  two  engagements  of  some  duration ;  but  to 
supply  the  clamant  wants  of  the  Unemployed  of  our  Class  III. — men 
whose  chronic  condition  is  one  of  partial  destitution  tempered  by 
•odd  jobs, 

(vi)  Under-employment  the  Main  Cause  of  Pauperism, 

What  brings  the  problem  presented  by  this  class  of  the  Under-employed 
-even  more  vividly  home  to  us  is  that  we  have  discovered,  on  quite 
irrefragable  testimony,  that  it  is  from  the  same  class  that  is  directly 
drawn  at  least  two-thirds  of  all  the  pauperism,^  other  than  that  of  old- 
age,  sickness,  widowhood  and  orphanage ;  and  probably,  if  we  include 
indirect  results,  at  least  as  large  a  proportion  also  of  these  parts  of 


*  Ihid.,  Q.  83251,  Par.  43. 
t  Ihid,,  Q.  77832,  Par  8. 

'X  This  is  sometimes  expHcitly  confirmed  by  Poor  Law  Oflficials.  "  The  opinion 
(oi  one  Clerk  to  Gruardians  was  that  '  75  per  cent,  of  the  paupers  are  casual  labourers, 
chiefly  dock  labourers.'  "  (Final  Eeport  on  the  Eelation  of  Industrial  and  Sanitary 
Conditions  to  Pauperism,  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Steel -Maitland  and  Miss  "R.  E.  Squire,  p.  24) 
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pauperism.*  We  were,  at  the  outset  of  our  enquiries,  struck  by  the  fact 
that  there  was  evidently  going  on  a  constant  manufacture  of  paupers. 
It  became  apparent,  from  a  consideration  of  the  entering  stream  of 
persons  relieved  for  the  first  time,  that,  even  if  we  could  to-day  kill 
or  deport,  or  otherwise  remove  every  existing  pauper  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  sixty,  we  should,  if  we  made  no  other  change,  within  ten 
or  twelve  years  find  as  great  a  number  on  our  hands  as  at  present.  In 
view  of  this  grave  fact,  it  seemed  to  us  of  less  importance  to  consider 
what  was  being  done  to  the  existing  paupers,  than  to  discover  what  it  was 
that  was  creating  them.  We  accordingly  appointed  three  sets  of  Special 
Investigators,  one  to  enquire  into  the  Relation  of  Industrial  and  Sanitary 
Conditions  to  Pauperism  ;  another  to  enquire  into  the  effects  of  Outdoor 
Relief  upon  Wages  and  a  third  to  enquire  into  the  Effects  of  Employment 
and  Assistance  of  the  Unemployed.  In  addition  we  were  led,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  to  the  appointment  of  other  Investigators  to  enquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  Children  whom  the  Guardians  were  maintaining 
on  Outdoor  Relief  and  in  institutions  respectively.  The  outcome  of  these 
investigations  was  all  the  more  impressive  in  that  it  was  not  what  we 
anticipated.  We  do  not  exaggerate  when  we  say  that  all  these  enquirers 
— numbering,  with  their  assistants,  more  than  a  dozen,  starting  on 
difierent  lines  of  investigation,  and  pursuing  their  researches  indepen- 
dently all  over  the  Kingdom — came,  without  concert,  to  the  same 
conclusion,  namely,  that  of  all  the  causes  or  conditions  predisposing  to 
pauperism  the  most  potent,  the  most  certain  and  the  most  extensive  in  its 
operation  was  this  method  of  employment  in  odd  jobs,  j    Contrary  to  the 


*  "  The  effect  of  the  irregular  wage  and  thriftless  habits  culminates  when  sickness 
occurs,  and  pauperism  is  often  the  result."    (Ibid.,  p.  25.) 

f  '*  Among  the  most  effective  pauperising  agencies  must  be  placed  casual  labour 
and  its  concomitant  women's  work.  It  has  been  said  that  we  may  have  as  many 
paupers  as  we  care  to  pay  for.  It  is  about  as  true  that  we  may  pauperise  as  many  as 
we  care  to  casualise."  (Final  Report  on  the  Effect  of  Outdoor  Relief  on  Wages  and 
the  Conditions  of  Employment,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  pp.  55.)  "  Whereas  it  was  said 
in  1834  that,  because  of  the  Allowance  System  whole  branches  of  manufacture 
followed,  "  not  the  course  of  coal  mines  or  of  streams,  but  of  pauperism,"  we  may 
say  to-day  that  pauperisation  follows  the  course  of  casual  labour."  {Ihid.,  p.  55.) 
*'The  most  urgent  need  is  the  decasualisation  of  men's  labour."  {Ibid.,  p.  57.)  For 
similar  testimony  as  to  casual  labour  being  the  chief  cause  of  pauperism,  see  also  the 
Final  Report  on  the  Relation  of  Industrial  and  Sanitary  Conditions  to  Pauperism, 
by  Mr.  A.  D.  Steel-Maitland  and  Miss  Squire,  pp.  38,  U,  50,  63.  "To  each  of  the 
R-elieving  Officers  in  all  four  unions  (Liverpool),  we  addressed  questions  as  to  the 
applications  he  received  from  employees  in  the  chief  trades,  and  in  all  cases  the  reply 
was  similar,  that  of  men  in  definite  trades  they  heard  very  little  ;  the  casual  labourer 
was  the  chief  applicant.  Thus  in  West  Derby  and  Birkenhead,  in  two  relief 
districts  where  trades  and  docks  were  found,  the  Relieving  Officer  said :  *  The 
applicants  are  casual  labourers  chiefly — only  occasionally  of  any  other  occupation. 
We  may  get  a  few  mechanics,  joiners,  and  engineers.  Plasterers  come  to  us  in  the 
winter.'  And,  again,  *  We  get  a  few  building  trade  labourers,  especially  in  winter, 
but  not  many.'  "  (i  hid.,  pp.  11-12.)  "  Of  sixty  able-bodied  men  interviewed  in 
workhouses  (Liverpool)  most  called  themselves  '  dock-labourers,' but  their  history 
showed  that  they  had  drifted  to  this  from  other  employments  of  a  casual  nature." 
{Ibid.,  p.  18.)  "  To  the  predominance  of  casual  labour  among  the  causes  of  pauperism 
in  these  cities  (London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Bristol),  the  Relieving  Officers 
testify,  as  the  following  statements  show  :  '  Paupers  are  drawn  in  our  Unions  from 
the  casual  class.'  *  The  admissions  to  the  Workhouses  are  chiefly  of  casual  labourers 
who  make  no  provision.'  .  .  .  '  Applicants  for  relief  are  all  casual  and  scarcely  do 
anything.'  ...  *  Paupers  are  chiefly  broken  down  casual  labourers  and  hawkers  from 
slums  and  common  lodging-houses.'  Such  corroborative  opinions  as  to  casual  labour 
might  be  multiplied  indefinitely."  (Ibid.,  p.  22.)  "  It  is  .  .  .  in  the  efi'ect  on  the 
man  of  average  character  that  the  answer  must  be  found  as  to  the  pauperising 
character  of  the  dock  work,  not  on  the  steadiest  men,  nor  yet  the  wastrels  that  may 
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expectations  of  some  of  our  number  and  of  some  of  themselves,  our 
Investigators  did  not  find  that  low  wages  could  be  described,  generally 
speaking,  as  a  cause  of  pauperism.  They  were  unable  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  insanitary  conditions  of  living  or  excessive  hours  of 
labour  could  be  shown  to  be,  on  any  large  scale,  a  cause  of  pauperism. 
They  could  find  practically  no  ground  for  believing  that  Outdoor  Relief, 
by  adversely  affecting  wages,  was  itself  a  cause  of  pauperism.  It  could 
not  even  be  shown  that  an  extravagant  expenditure  on  drink,  or  a 
high  degree  of  occasional  drunkenness — habits  of  which  the  evil  con- 
sequences can  scarcely  be  exaggerated,  and  which  are  ruinous  to 
individuals  in  all  grades — were  at  all  invariably  accompanied  or  followed 
by  pauperism.  All  these  conditions,  injurious  though  they  are  in  other 
respects,  were  not  found,  if  combined  ivith  reasonable  regularity  of 
employment,  to  lead  in  any  marked  degree  to  the  creation  of  pauperism. 
Thus,  the  regularly  employed  railway  porters,  lowly  paid  as  they  are, 
contribute  only  infinitesimally  to  pauperism.  Even  the  agricultural 
labourers  in  receipt,  perhaps,  of  the  lowest  money  wages  of  any  section  of 
the  wage- earners,  do  not  nowadays,  so  far  as  they  belong  to  the  section  in 
regular  employment,  contribute  largely  to  the  pauperism  of  adult  able- 
bodied  life.  Again,  though  the  average  consumption  of  alcoholic  drink 
among  the  miners,  the  boilermakers,  the  iron  and  steel  workers,  and  many 
other  trades  appears  to  be  enormous,  these  trades  do  not  contribute 
largely  to  pauperism.  On  the  other  hand,  where  high  earnings  and  short 
hours  and  healthy  conditions  are  combined  with  the  method  of  casual 
employment — as  is  the  case  with  some  sections  of  wharf  and  riverside 
labourers,  and  of  the  men  who  labour  in  connection  with  furnaces  and  gas 
works — there  we  find  demoralisation  of  character,  irregularity  of  life  and 
a  constant  recruiting  of  the  pauper  army.  "  It  is  from  the  casual  labour 
class,"  sums  up  the  Secretary  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  "  that 
those  who  fall  upon  the  Poor  Law,  Kelief  Works  or  Charitable  Funds  are 
mostly  drawn."* 

(vii)  The  Cause  of  the  Gonsiant  Existence  of  an  Under-employed  Glass. 

Hence  we  were  led  to  study  the  phenomenon  of  Under-employment 
with  some  care.  We  found,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  series  of 
admirable  researches  carried  on  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Beveridge,t  tliab  this 
chronic  over-supply  of  casual  labour  in  relation  to  the  local  demand  was 
produced  and  continued,  irrespective  of  any  excess  of  population  or 
depression  of  trade,  by  the  method  by  which  the  employers  engaged  their 
casual  workers.  This  method  inevitably  creates  and  perpetuates  what 
have  been  called  "stagnant  pools"  of  labour,  in  which  there  is  nearly 
always  some  reserve  of  labour  left,  however  great  may  be  the  employers' 
demand.    We  may  illustrate  this  by  a  glaring  example.    The  Liverpool 


bs  found  under  any  conditions.  Viewed  from  this  standpoint,  the  system  in  Liverpool 
appears  to  create  pauperism.  .  .  .  Above  all  considerations  of  accident  and  exposurey 
it  is  the  casual  system  of  employment  which  appears  chiefly  responsible  for  the  large 
amount  of  pauperism.'"  {Hid.,  p.  25.)  Of  Bristol,  they  say:  "It  is  the  casual 
nature  of  the  work.  Skilled  tradesmen,  however  low  the  degree  of  skill,  seldom 
come."    (/6ic^.,  p.  28.) 

*  Eeport  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  oil 
Unskilled  Labour,  1908,  p.  23. 

t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  77831-78370 ;  now  fully  set  forth  in 
'*  Unemployment  .:  a  Problem  of  Industry,"  by  W.  H.  Beveridge,  1909. 
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eiiiployer.s  of  dock  Jabourer-s*  take  on  the  men  they  require,  at  irregular 
and  uncertain  hours,  at  eighteen  different  "  stands "  situated  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  each  other.  Around  each  "  stand  "  there  tends 
to  collect  a  particular  crowd  of  labourers,  who  usually  work  for  the 
shipowners  using  that  "  stand,"  and  who  get  more  or  less  known  to  their 
foremen.  The  chance  of  employment  induces  at  least  as  many  men  to 
attach  themselves  to  each  "stand"  as  are  called  for  at  that  "stand"  on  its 
busy  days.  Indeed  it  would  not  suit  the  employer  not  to  find  as  many 
men  there  as  he  ever  requires.  When  the  call  comes,  and  a  certain 
number  of  men  are  taken  on,  the  others  do  not  like  to  go  off  to  other 
"  stands,"  partly  because  these  are  probably  just  as  well  supplied  with 
men,  and  partly  because  tbey  might,  by  their  absence,  miss  a  chance  of 
being  employed  at  their  own  "  stand,"  with  the  result  of  weakening  their 
l:0ld  on  the  foreman's  acquaintance,  and,  perhaps  also  (as  he  likes  to  be 
sure  of  there  being  a  large  enough  crowd  for  any  emergency)  on  his 
favour.  Now,  as  the  busiest  days  at  particular  stands "  do  not  come 
simultaneously,  and  have  individually  no  necessary  coincidence  with  the 
busiest  days  for  the  port  as  a  whole,  the  result  of  the  creation  of  the 
eighteen  "  stagnant  pools  "  is  that  the  total  number  of  men  collected  in 
them  (though  perhaps  not  more  than  enough  in  each  case  to  satisfy  the 
maximum  demand  of  the  "stand")  is  plainly  far  greater  than  the 
maximum  demand  of  the  port  as  a  wliole  on  its  very  busiest  day--it  is 
estimated  at  half  as  much  again.  Thus  it  is  that  there  are  estimated  to 
be  something  hke  15,000  dock  and  quayside  labourers  in  Liverpool,  all  of 
them  chronically  under-employed,  to  do  work  which  never  on  the  busiest 
day  of  the  port,  needs  more  than  10,000.t  Much  the  same  conditions 
prevailed  at  the  London  Docks  twenty  years  ago,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  labourers  were  everywhere  engaged  by  a  single  employer  (the  Dock 
Companj^).  Men  were  taken  on  at  each  gate  at  irregular  hours,  and 
according  to  the  demand  at  that  particular  part  of  the  docks.  Largely  at 
the  instance  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  the  Dock  Company  was  induced  to  do 
the  greater  part  of  its  work  by  a  staff  of  labourers  equal  to  the  minimum 
requirements  of  the  docks  as  a  whole  at  the  slackest  time,  to  whom 
regular  employment  was  given ;  and  a  further  staff  of  preference  men, 
who  were  taken  on  in  the  numbers  required  for  the  regular  busy  seasons  ; 

*  For  accounts  of  the  dock  labour  at  Liverpool,  see  Eeport  on  the  Unemployed 
Problem  in  Liverpool,  hj  Mr.  Charles  Kouse  (Liverpool  Labour  Conference,  1893)  ; 
Full  Eeport  to  the  City  Council  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Subject  of 
the  Unemployed  (Liverpool,  1894) ;  The  Poor  of  Liverpool,  by  Mr.  William  Grisewood 
(Liverpool  Central  Eelief  and  Charity  Organisation  Society,  1897);  Liverpcol 
Courier,  June  5th,  6th  and  7th,  1906;  Eeporb  of  Dock  Labour  Conference,  1906; 
*'  Eeport  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Conditions  of  Labour  at  the  Liverpool  l>ocks,"  by 
E.  F.  Eathbone  and  Gt.  H.  Wood;  Eeport  upon  the  E:ffiects  of  Employment  or 
Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed,  by  Mr,  Cyril  Jackson  and  Eev.  J.  C.  Pringle, 
1907,  Appendix  E.,  pp.  339-343;  Final  Eeport  upon  the  Eolation  of  Sanitary  and 
Industrial  Conditions  to  Pauperism  by  Mr.  Steei-Maitland  and  Miss  Squire,  pp. 
22-26,  31-35;  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  35483-35510,  35521-35536, 
36248-36261,  37105  (Par.  5),  83251-83476,  84125-8 1499,  and  Appendices  Nos.  LIX.  and 
LXIII.  to  Yol.  VIII. 

t  Similar  conditions  have  been  created  at  Manchester  since  it  became  a  port. 
It  was  pointed  out  to  us  that  "  Casual  labour  in  this  district  can  best  be  appreciated 
by  a  visit  to  the  Salford  Docks  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Company,  at  the 
Main  Gate,  Trafford  Eoad,  Salford,  about  7.30  a.m.,  1.30  p.m.  or  6.30  p.m.  At  these 
hours  workmen  are  taken  on.  Here  may  be  found  almost  everyday  a  ptruggling 
mass  of  able-bodied  men  fighting  each  other  to  obtain  one  of  the  metal  cheques  from 
a  foreman  of  the  Company,  that  would  entitle  them  to  a  few  hours'  work  at  6d.  per 
hour.  It  is  very  often  the  case  that  there  are  ten  times  as  many  men  as  there  are 
jobs  vacant."    (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  83911,  Par.  5.) 
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leaving  only  the  margin  of  work  to  be  distributed  to  the  fringe  of  casual 
labourers.  The  result  is  that  the  work  of  the  London  and  India  Docks 
Company  (which  forms,  however,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  dock  and 
wharf  labour  of  London)  is  now  spread  over  a  much  smaller  number  of 
individual  men  than  was  formerly  the  case,  and  these  are  much  more 
fully  employed.  Attempts  to  adopt  a  similar  plan  at  Liverpool  have  so 
far  failed,  partly  because  of  the  difficulty  of  combining  the  large  number 
of  shipowners,  who  there  employ  the  labourers,  and  partly  because  of  the 
opposition  of  the  labourers  themselves,  because  eacSEi  oT  them  fears  to  be 
squeezed  out  by  any  reform  that  regularises  the  labour  of  the  fortunate 
half,  and  thus  left  without  even  his  present  gambling  chance  of  a  job 

Even  in  London,  however,  matters  have  been  little  mended.  The 
demoralising  struggle  for  work  still  goes  on.  There  are  indications  that 
the  London  and  India  Dock  Company  and  the  Millwall  Dock  Company 
have,  together,  about  7,000  men  in  attendance ;  the  Surrey  Commercial 
Dock  Company,  2,000 ;  the  shipowners  employing  their  own  labourers, 
5,000 ;  and  the  various  wharves,  10,000,  making  on  the  roughest  of 
estimates,  something  like  24,000  in  all.  Yet  the  maximum  number  of 
men  employed  by  all  these  employers,  taken  together,  on  any  one  day  in 
1906  was  only  14,482.  It  appears  as  if  this  number  of  men,  properly 
distributed,  would  suffice  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  busiest  day.  There 
might,  accordingly,  be  a  surplus  of  9,000  wholly  dispensed  with,  apart 
from  any  improvement  in  organisation  of  the  work.  The  mean  number 
employed  during  the  year,  taking  averages  for  each  month,  \A'as  only 
11,935  ;  so  that  it  might  conceivably  be  possible,  by  improved  organisation 
of  the  work,  to  dispense  with  anything  up  to  2,500  more.  It  is  significant 
to  notice  that  it  is  not  the  fluctuations  of  work  from  day  to  day,  in  the 
port  as  a  whole,  that  cause  the  bulk  of  the  irregularity  of  employment. 
This  only  varies  from  about  11,000  to  15,000  ;  and  might,  therefore,  apart 
from  any  improvement  in  tlie  organisation  of  the  business,  cause  4,000  to 
be  occasionally  idle.  What  causes  nearly  10,000  men  to  be  constantly 
in  attendance  in  excess  of  the  maximum  requirements  of  the  port  as  a 
whole,  and  causes  nearly  all  the  24,000  to  be  chronically  under-employed, 
is  merely  the  lack  of  organisation  of  the  hiring  of  labourers  and  of  the 
necessary  reserve.* 

We  have  described  the  case  of  the  London  and  Liverpool  Dock  labourer 
in  detail,  because  the  connection  between  the  method  of  engagement  and 
the  chronic  state  of  Under- employment  is  there  close,  obvious  and 
undoubted.  But  the  dock  laboui'er  presents  only  one  example  of  what  is 
common  to  the  whole  range  of  the  one  to  two  millions  of  men  who  are 
are  chronically  Under-employed.  In  almost  every  great  industry  we  find 
the  employer  or  his  foreman — partly  from  a  sense  of  the  convenience  of 
being  able  at  any  moment  to  get  all  the  labour  he  requires  for  an  urgent 
demand,  but  mainly,  as  we  prefer  to  believe,  without  actually  realising 
what  he  is  doing — tending  to  attract  outside  his  wharf,  or  at  his  factory 
gates,t  or  on  the  list  of  persons  to  whom  he  gives  out  work,  or  to  whom 

*  The  sum  of  the  maxima  employed  by  the  115  wharves  of  London  on  their 
several  busiest  days  in  November.  1906,  was  8,035  ;  yet  the  maximnai  number  ever 
employed  by  these  wharves,  as  a  whole,  on  any  one  day  in  that  month  was  only  6,615 ; 
and  the  average  number  employed  throughout  the  month  was  only  5,536.  (Board  of 
Trade  Memorandum  on  Statistics  of  Seasonal  Industries  and  Industries  carried 
on  by  Casual  Labour,  Appendix  No.  XXI.  (D.)  to  Yol.  IX.) 

t  We  have  had  many  instances  described  to  us  of  "  the  tendency  for  every  separate 
employer  giving  out  work  to  collect  men  looking  for  work  outside  the  gate  of  the 
works."    {Ihid.,  Q.  78129.) 
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lie  sends  a  postcard  when  he  has  a  job,  a  group  of  workers  who  look 
principally  to  hhn  for  employment,  on  whom  he  relies  as  extra  hands  to 
meet  the  emergencies  of  his  busiest  days,  and  who,  therefore  (whether 
through  their  fears  of  missing  a  chance  of  work  from  him,  or  because  he 
likes  to  be  sure  of  a  sufficient  reserve),  do  not  easily  seek  work  elsewhere. 
In  fact,  as  we  have  been  told  :  "  Employers  sometimes  object  to  men 
whom  they  employ  habitually  (not  regularly)  working  for  a  rival  employer, 
even  on  off  days."*  Nevertheless,  as  we  have  it  in  evidence,  "  Employers 
with  a  fluctuating  demand  for  labour  do  not  as  a  rule  keep  a  regular 
staff,  even  up  to  the  minimum  number  required  on  their  slackest  day.  A 
wharfinger  requiring  daily  from  100  to  200  men  will  perhaps  have  only 
50  regular  men,  and  will  use  the  other  50  places  that  might  have  been 
permanent  in  order  to  keep  together  a  reserve  for  emergencies.  Some- 
times this  takes  shape  in  a  very  definite  plan  of  giving  out  work  in 
rotation."t  Each  wharfinger,  each  contractor,  each  manufacturer,  each 
giver-out  of  work  to  be  done  at  home,  each  builder's  foreman, J  tends  thus 
to  accumulate  his  own  reserve  of  labour,  his  own  "  stagnant  pool,"  from 
which  he  draws  to  satisfy  the  maximum  demands  of  his  business.  §  But 
as  the  busiest  days  of  the  different  employers  even  in  the  same  trade  do 
not  exactly  coincide  in  time — as  the  busiest  seasons  of  different  trades 
occur  at  different  parts  of  the  year — the  aggregate  of  these  individual 
reserves  of  casual  labour  is  far  in  excess  of  what  is  actually  required  by 
the  industry  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  even  on  the  busiest  day  of  the  year. 
Hence  the  chronic  Under-employment,  varied  by  brief  spells  of  work 
under  pressure,  of  all  the  casual  workers.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Beveridge  rightly 
sa,ys,  "  the  main  force  keeping  together  this  under- em  ployed  reserve  of 
labour  is  the  casual  demand  of  a  multiplicity  of  individual  employers. 
Each  employer  has  his  oiun  group  of  hangers-on  at  his  gate,  instead  of  all 
employers  sharing  a  common  reserve  draiun  from  one  centre." \\ 

The  evil  effects  of  this  method  of  engaging  labour,  which  leads  to  each 
employer  having  a  Stagnant  Pool  of  his  own,  may  be  aggravated  in 
various  ways.  Sometimes  out  of  a  mistaken  philanthropy,  or  it  may  be 
out  of  a  deliberate  desire  "  to  keep  as  many  men  about  them  as  possible, 
in  order  to  keep  up  an  unlimited  supply  upon  which  to  draw,"1f  the 
■employer  or  his  foreman  takes  means  to  "  spread  the  work,"  or  "  share 
the  jobs."**  But  there  are  graver  abuses.  The  system  gives  a  valuable 
patronage  to  the  foreman,  which  sometimes  leads  to  the  exaction  of 


*  Ihid.,  77832,  Par.  9(6). 
t  lUd.,  Q.  77832,  Par.  9  {a). 

%  In  1895,  it  was  given  in  evidence  that  ' '  almost  every  foreman  would  have  a 
imcleus,  on  any  big  job,  of  men  tbat  he  knows,  and  very  likely  would  have  their 
names  and  addresses,  and  would  write  to  them  if  the  men  did  not  follow  him  up  on 
their  own  account."  (Third  Report  of  House  of  Commons  Committee  on  Distress 
from  Want  of  Employment,  1895,  Q.  10913.) 

§  This  is,  of  course,  no  new  practice.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  was 
reported  as  long  ago  as  1806  that  '*  the  opulent  clothiers  make  it  a  rule  to 
have  one-third  more  men  than  they  can  employ,  and  thus  these  have  to  stand 
still  part  of  their  time."  (Report  of  House  of  Commons  Committee  on  the  Woollen 
"Trade,  180(5.) 

11  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  77832,  Par.  9. 

%  Report  to  the  City  Council  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Unemployed 
in  Liverpool,  1894,  Cs.  540-8. 

**  At  Liverpool,  it  was  alleged  that  **  they  have  a  method  of  calling  out  the 
^names  of  the)  .  .  .  men  who  have  worked  one  day.  If  they  have  not  enough  .  .  . 
then  they  call  out  the  men  who  have  worked  two."    {Ihid.,  Q.  542.) 
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bribes*  and  is  often,  we  are  informed,  the  real  obstacle  to  its  reform. 
"  The  master  porter,  foreman,  or  other  who  has  to  get  work  done  is  much 
helped  if  he  is  always  conferring  a  favour  upon  the  man  he  employs,  and 
a  very  marked  favour  upon  those  whom  he  employs  frequently  or  con- 
stantly. This  we  believe  to  be  the  real  objection  to  the  schemes  for 
diminishing  the  irregularity  of  employment  in  the  docks  and  warehouses 
Liverpool  by  an  association  among  the  employers  of  this  kind  of  labour, 
so  ably  and  powerfully  urged  by  the  leading  men  of  that  city  for  many 
years.  The  men  responsible  for  getting  the  work  done  are  afraid  to  give 
the  men  security  of  tenure,  for  fear  lest  it  should  weaken  their  power 
over  them.^t  In  fact,  as  we  were  informed,  "  the  whole  foreman  system 
— however  convenient  from  a  business  point  of  view — undoubtedly  has 
the  effect  of  keeping  groups  of  men  waiting  about  individual  foremen 
and  thus,  as  a  whole,  increasing  the  leakage  of  time  between  jobs  and  the 
total  volume  of  labour  in  an  occupation.  The  system  increases  enormously 
the  uncertainty  of  employment.  Men  in  the  building  trades,  and  even 
under  local  authorities,  may  be  thrown  oat  after  years  of  fairly  constant 
work  by  the  death  or  removal  of  a  particular  foreman.  The  system 
undoubtedly  lends  itself  to  much  abuse  of  patronage,  and  encourages 
convivial  drinking  as  a  means  of  '  keeping  in'  with  the  foremen. "J 

But  it  is  not  only  the  selfishness  of  the  employer  or  the  corrupt 
interests  of  a  foreman  that  perpetuates  the  evil  of  each  employer  having 
his  own  reserve,  or  his  own  Stagnant  Pool  of  Under-employed  labour. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  employer  who  objects  to,  and  the  men  who  insist  on, 
the  system  by  which  the  men  wurk  only  a  few  days  per  week.  Sir 
Hugh  Bell,  for  instance,  has  repeatedly  explained  how  seriously  the  great 
firm  of  Bell  Brothers  and  Company,  Limited,  loses  by  the  men's  irregularity 
of  attendance. §  More  frequently  both  employers  and  employed  prefer 
the  demoralising  system.  Many  of  the  casual  workers,  reports  one  of 
our  committees,  like  the  gambling  nature  of  Under-employment.  They 
earn  high  hourly  rates,  "and  can  break  their  employment  for  a  day 
or  two  whenever  they  like  without  its  permanent  loss.  The  shipowners 
have  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  labour  for  permanent  employ,  and 
a  great  reservoir  of  inferior  labour  for  exceptional  or  sudden  wants. 
Neither  side,  therefore,  wishes  to  disturb  a  practice  which  in  some 
respects  suits  thera,  and  thus  a  system  is  allowed  to  continue,  which 
is  wasteful  of  labour,  demoralising  to  those  not  constantly  in  employ 


*  '*  I  know  cases  of  dock  and  tram  work  where  the  foreman  had  half-a-crown 
a  week  from  each  man,  and  if  they  did  not  pay  half-a-crown  to  him,  they  got  the 
sack."    (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  80063.) 

t  Report  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed, 
by  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson  and  Rev.  J.  C.  Pringle,  p.  31.  At  the  Manchester  Docks,  the 
foreman  objects  to  any  system  of  "  decasualising "  the  labour.  "  The  objection  of 
the  foremen  to  the  engagement  of  men  on  more  permanent  footing  "was  thought 
to  be  "  more  imaginary  than  real.  But  the  fact  remains  that  they  did  object.  They 
came  from  Liverpool,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  a  casual  system,  and  did  not  want 
another.  They  could  not  be  allowed  to  appoint  permanent  men,  and  they  liked 
having  the  patronage  of  giving  the  employment.  The  additional  advantage  alao 
existed  in  the  present  system  that  the  traffic  superintendent  could  hold  the  foremen 
responsible  for  the  way  in  which  work  was  executed.  It  was  also  admitted  both  that 
the  men  have  more  or  less  to  follow  particular  foremen,  and  also  that,  though  it  was 
difficult  to  sift  the  tales  of  the  alleged  bribery  of  foremen,  .  .  .  yet  it  was 
possible  there  might  be  reason  for  them."  (Final  Report  on  the  Relation 
oE  Industrial  and  Sanitary  Conditions  to  Pauperism,  by  Mr.  Steel-Maitland  and 
Miss  Squire,  p.  28.) 

t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  77832,  Par.  9  [c). 

§  See,  for  instance,  Korth  Eastern  Ga%ettey  May  1st,  1908. 
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terribly  bard  on  tbe  wives  and  children,  and  the  main  source  of  pauperism, 
and  its  attendant  evils  in  a  vast  population  of  nearly  750,000."*  Finally, 
the  men  get  into  such  a  state  that,  even  when  they  earn  only  low 
rates  per  hour,  and  are  actuallj'-  in  distress,  they  are  unable  to  remain 
continuously  at  work.  "  There  is  little  doubt,"  report  our  Investigators, 
"  that  a  number  of  men  object  to  regular  and  continuous  work.  There 
has  been  much  evidence  of  men  leaving  the  relief  work  after  a  few 
days  nominally  for  other  jobs,  but,  as  was  shown,  when  they  were 
revisited  at  a  later  date,  really  because  they  were  tired  of  it."t 

(viii)  Existing  Agencies  dealing  with  the  Under -employed. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary,  in  the  light  of  the  preceding  pages, 
to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  the  utter  inappropriateness  and  inadequacy 
of  the  existing  agencies  for  dealing  with  the  distress  of  the  Under- 
employed. If  the  provision  of  Out  of  Work  Pay  by  Trade  Union 
Insurance  is  impossible  for  the  Men  of  Discontinuous  Employment,  it 
is  obviously  still  more  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Under-employed.  In 
no  way  can  it  be  ascertained  at  present  whether  the  casual  labourer  who 
professes  to  be  starving  has  really  sought  the  thousand  and  one  odd 
jobs  for  unskilled  labour  which  are  offered  each  morning,  and  every 
hour  of  the  day,  in  any  great  citj.  In  no  Avay,  at  present,  can  it 
be  proved^  on  any  particular  day,  what  is  the  surplus  of  men  seeking 
jobs,  over  and  above  the  aggregate  of  jobs  that  are  being  offered, 
somewhere  or  other  in  the  300  square  miles  of  commercial  and  industrial 
London,  or  the  50  to  100  square  miles  of  the  business  and  manufacturing 
aggregations  at  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  among  the  thickly  clustered 
towns  of  the  Black  Country  and  the  Clyde  estuary,  in  the  West  Riding 
and  along  Tyneside.  Yet  without  some  check  of  this  kind,  no  system 
of  Unemployment  Insurance,  by  whomsoever  organised,  and  no  provision 
of  Out  of  Work  Pay,  by  whomsoever  provided,  could  possibly  be 
maintained.  The  same  difficulty  of  ascertaining  and  identifying  the 
real  surplus  hampers  equally  the  Distress  Committees  and  the  Municipal 
Authorities  in  providing  Employment  Belief, J  and  discourages  both 
private  alms-giving   and   the   grant   of   Outdoor  Belief.      All  these 

*  Eeports  of  Visits  by  Commissioners,  No.  1  F.,  p.  8.,  Liverpool.—"  Mr.  X.  took 
four  porters  at  random,  and  asked  them  questions,  e.g.^  how  long  they  had  been  at 
the  docks,  wages,  conditions,  and  especially,  whether  they  would  accept  a  fixed 
wage  for  six  days'  work  a  week.  The  answer  to  this  last,  in  three  cases  out  of  the 
four,  was  that  they  preferred  to  remain  as  they  were,  i.e.,  they  would  not  give  up 
the  freedom  of  taking  a  day  off  when  they  wished,  and  lying  in  bed  longer  when 
they  wished.  This  was  stated  quite  frankly,  even  in  the  case  of  the  best  of  them— - 
a  man  of  about  36,  perfectly  steady,  with  a  family,  and  a  home  of  his  own, 
rented  at  6s.  (not  a  flat),  a  man,  indeed,  of  whom  my  guide  had  a  high  opinion.  One, 
a  '  regular  Liverpool  Docker,'  of  the  hooligan  class,  with  no  home  ties  but  a  sister 
and  brother,  said  he  gave  14s.  a  week  as  a  fixed  sum  for  the  house^keeping,  and 
kept  the  rest,  whatever  it  was.  This  man,  a  young  fellow,  evidently  thought 
the  idea  of  giving  up  his  present  life  for  a  six  days'  week  only  a  good  joke." 
{Hid.,  No.  1  0.  p.  5.) 

t  Report  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed, 
by  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson  and  Rev.  J.  0.  Pringle,  p.  60. 

X  "In  the  part  of  London  I  know,"  said  Mr.  T.  Mackay,  *'you  have  got  an 
intermittently  employed  population.  Every  man  in  St.  George's-in-the  East  is 
unemployed,  so  to  speak;  that  is,  he  has  no  regular  employer.  They  are  all 
employed  by  the  hour,  or  the  day ;  and  if  you  meet  a  man  off  his  job,  he  is 
practically  unemployed.  If  you  open  Relief  Works  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  that 
man  walking  in  any  day  he  is  unemployed,  or  if  he  does  not  like  the  job  he  is  on." 
(Third  Report  of  House  of  Commons  Committee  on  Distress  from  Wmt  of 
Employment,  1895,  Q.  6368.)  io  JioqaJ.: 
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expedienis  for  meeting  the  distress  and  destitution  to  which  the  Under^ 
employed  are  reduced — inevitable  as  it  may  be  to  resort  to  them  in 
emergencies,  when  nothing  better  can  be  done — have  the  drawback 
of  positively  aggravating  the  evil.  Individuals  are  temporarily'  relieved 
at  the  expense  of  perpetuating,  and  even  increasing,  the  vicious  Under- 
employment system  itself.  The  same  is  true  of  the  mistaken  phil- 
anthropist's device  of  "  sharing  work,"  or  giving  each  man  work  for 
half  a  day  or  half  a  week  only,  or  taking  the  work  in  rotation.  This, 
which  has  long  been  a  device  of  the  Under-employed  themselves,*  as 
well  as  of  their  employers,  really  enlarges  the  circle  of  those  condemned 
to  chronic  Under-employment.  For  the  essential  evil  of  the  whole 
system  of  engaging  labour  for  casual  jobs,  and  of  each  employer  tending 
to  accentuate  his  own  reserve  or  his  own  Stagnant  Pool  of  labour, 
is  the  retention,  in  a  particular  district,  of  a  much  larger  number 
of  men,  expecting  such  jobs,  than  are  required  for  the  performance 
of  the  whole  of  the  jobs  on  the  busiest  day.  What  is  required  is  some 
improvement  in  organisation  which  stops  the  waste  of  unemployed  time, 
and  more  accurately  adjusts  the  supply  of  labour  to  the  demand. 
Whether  we  give  doles  of  Municipal  Employ^ment,  doles  of  Outdoor 
Relief,  or  doles  of  alms — whether  we  spread  the  work  or  share  out 
the  jobs  among  all  who  clamour  for  them — we  do  nothing  to  effect 
any  such  adjustment.  This  or  that  individual  is  temporarily  fed  who 
would  otherwise  starve. j    But  the  system,  which  necessarily  involves 

The  Unions  connected  with  waterside  labour  do  not  pay  out  of- work  benefit, 
and  the  only  way  in  which,  8S  a  rule,  they  attempt  to  mitigate  the  effect  of  want 
of  employment  is  by  various  methods  of  equalising  work  in  slack  times.  One  of  the 
commonest  of  these  measures  is  the  penalisation  of  overtime  by  insisting  on  extra 
rates  of  pay  after  certain  hours.  .  .  .  Another  plan  adopted  by  some  classes  of 
waterside  labourers  is  that  of  rotation  of  gangs,  so  that  all  may  share  in  the  work. 
Thus  the  dock  labourers  working  for  a  certain  firm  of  shipowners  at  the  Albert  Docks 
are  divided  into  five  gangs,  of  which  the  one  which  has  the  first  position  on  the 
list  for  one  fortnight  occupies  the  second  place  for  the  next  fortnight,  then  the  third 
place,  and  so  forth.  Again,  the  riverside  corn-porters  working  regularly  at  the 
Surrey  Docks  are  divided  into  twenty-eight  gangs,  among  whom  a  certain  rotation 
is  observed.  No  casual  labour  is  taken  on  until  all  these  gangs  are  employed 
.  .  .  Schemes,  however,  on  a  large  scale  for  equalising  work,  such  as  ordinary  dock 
labour,  among  an  indefinite  and  elastic  number  of  low-skilled  labourers  are,  as  a 
rule,  found  impracticable  as  a  means  of  dealing  with  want  of  emplo^-ment."  (Board 
of  Trade  Kenort  on  Agencies  and  Methods  for  dealing  with  the  Unemployed,  1893, 
pp.  89-90.) 

t  The  individuals  thus  assisted  are  not  permanently  benefited.  At  every  opening 
of  the  books  of  the  Distress  Committee  the  same  cases  recur.  We  append  some 
typical  statistics  : — 

Summary  of  cases  Kegistered  in  the  Years  1905-6  and  1906-7,  and  also  registered 
in  Previous  Tears  : — 

Of  1,165  men  registered  in  1906-7  :— 

327  men  registered  in  1906-7  and  1905-6  only. 
27    ,,        „        „    1906-7  and  1904-5  only. 
133    „        „        „    1906-7,  1905-6  and  1904-6. 
12    ,,        „        „    1906-7,  1905-6  and  1903-4. 
81    „        „  1906-7,  190r>-6,  1904-5  and  1903-4. 

12    „        „        „    1906-7,  1904-5  and  1903-4. 
Of  2,040  men  registered  in  1905-6  :— 

564  men  registered  in  1904-5  and  1905-6. 
88    „        „        „    1903-4  and  1905-6. 
206    „        „        „    1905-6,  1904-5  and  1903-4. 

Of  the  281  men  for  whom  work  was  provided  in  the  winter  of  1906-6, 
177  applied  in  1906-7,  showing  a  percentage  of  63. 

Of  the  2,040  men  who  applied  during  the  winter  of  1905-6,  553  applied 
again  in  1906-7,  showing  a  percentage  of  27*1. 
(Eeport  of  Camberwell  Distress  Committee,  1906-7.) 
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a  constant  surplus  of  labourers  and  their  chronic  TJnder-employment;. 
is  not  changed ;  and  by  the  silent  enlargement  of  the  Stagnant  Pools  that 
goes  on  if  the  men  are  maintained,  the  evil  has  been  even  increased.* 

(d)  Are  AVomen  Unemployed? 

We  have  so  far  left  unmentioned  the  case  of  women,  who  are  to 
be  found,  of  course,  in  each  of  our  classes,  and  whose  sufferings  from 
industrial  disorganisation  are  certainly  no  less  thaa  those  of  men. 
We  have  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  any  statistics  as  to  the  number 
of  women  in  distress  from  Unemployment.  Women  constitute  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  applicants  to  Distress  Committees ;  perhaps 
because  these  Committees  have  so  far  been  able  to  afford  them  little 
help.  Able-bodied  women  without  husbands  or  young  children  are 
nowadays  scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  Workhouses.  Just  at  the  time 
when  the  number  of  Able-bodied  Men  in  the  Workhouse  is  seriously 
increasing,  the  number  of  Able-bodied  unencumbered  Women — at  one 
time  considerable — has  fallen  away  to  next  to  nothing.  This  is  all  the 
more  significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of  Able-bodied 
Women,  unencumbered  with  husbands  or  children,  who  are  in  receipt 
of  Outdoor  Relief  is  verj-  small. 

So  far  as  women  suffer  distress  from  Unemployment,  they  are  dis- 
tributed among  our  three  classes  in  quite  different  proportions  from  the 
men.  In  Class  I ,  Women  from  Permanent  Situations,  we  find  beyond 
individual  cases  here  and  there,  practically  none.  The  greatest  occupation 
of  this  kind  for  women  is  domestic  service ;  and  in  this  there  seems 
to  be  a  chronic  state  of  unsatisfied  demand — a  demand  accompanied, 
however,  by  the  requirement  of  residence  in  the  employer's  family,  which 
seriously  narrows  the  sources  of  supply.  The  large  number  of  women 
now  employed  in  all  great  cities  in  offices,  warehouses,  shops  and  restau- 
rants— as  distinguished  from  those  employed  in  the  actual  processes  of 
manufacture — usually  hold  regular  situations  at  weekly  wages.  These^ 
so  far  as  we  can  discover,  are — so  great  and  growing  is  the  demand — 
seldom  in  distress  from  Unemployment ;  though  occasionally  losing  time 
from  "leakages"  between  situations.  Of  Class  II.,  Women  of  Discon- 
tinuous Employment,  although  individuals  exist  here  or  there,  there  is 
no  whole  trade  comparable  with  the  building  trade  operatives  or  the 
navvies ;  unless  we  may  include  here  those  female  hotel  servants  who 
habitually  take  "  season "  engagements.  Practically  the  whole  of  the 
women  in  distress  from  Unemployment  belong  to  our  Class  III.,  the 
Under-employed,  their  case  being  usually  aggravated  by  seasonal  rather 
than  by  cyclical  fluctuations  oC  trade. 

From  Unemployment  of  this  kind — seasonal  slackness,  resulting  in 
prolonged  Under- employment,  women  suffer  to  an  even  greater  extent 
than  men.  We  were  supplied  by  the  Women's  Industrial  Council  with 
much  useful  information  on  this  point : — 

*'We  have  a  good  many  replies  from  unions  in  the  textile  trade  in  Lanca- 
shire, &c.,  where  the  record  usually  is,  that  for  the  past  two  or  three  years 
almost  every  available  woman  and  girl  has  been  able  to  find  work  in  the  mills, 
as  they  are  so  busy.    The  Hyde  and  Hadfield  Weavers'  Association,  however, 

*  "  "When  centres  of  casual  labour  have  thus  been  formed,  it  is  clear  that  all 
artificial  schemes  for  supplementing  casual  earnings  by  the  ofi'er  of  further 
opportunities  for  casual  earning — for  example,  by  a  regular  system  of  Borough 
Council  Relief  Work,  or  by  wood-chopping  yards — only  tend  to  aggravate  the  evils 
when  once  they  have  become  permanent."  (Report  of  Special  Committee  of  Charity 
Organisation  Society  on  Unskilled  Labour,  1908,  p.  7.) 
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reports  150  female  members  unemployed  now,  out  of  a  total  of  5,000,  and  the 
numbers  unemployed  during  the  past  year  average  from  100  to  2(0.  These 
women  are  cotton  weavers,  winders  and  warpers,  and  some  have  been  out  for 
three  months,  some  more,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  Northrop  looms  and  other 
labour-saving  machinery.  The  Bury  Cardblowing  and  Kingroom  Operatives' 
Association  has  sixteen  cardroora  operatives  out  of  work  now,  out  of  600  female 
members,  and  has  had  sixty-eight  during  the  past  year.  The  Todmorden  and 
District  Weavers'  and  Winders'  Association  has  100  unemployed  out  of  about 
1,000  female  members,  and  has  had  150  durinor  the  past  year  as  the  result  of  a 
strike.  The  Hyde  and  District  Card-Blowing  Eoom  Operatives'  and  Ring 
Spinners'  Association  has  about  eight  unemployed  now  out  of  1,400,  and  has  had 
about  forty  during  the  year.  ,  .  .  The  Cigar  Makers'  Union  Reports  about 
seventy-four  unemployed  now  out  of  a  membership  of  894  females.  A  corre- 
spondent in  the  cigar  trade  in  the  Midlands  reports  that  the  trade  has  suffered 
rery  much  in  Birmingham,  Coventry  and  Leicester,  especially  as  cigars  have, 
for  some  reason  (probably  cheapness)  been  replaced  by  the  vogue  of  cigarette 
smoking.  The  two  trades  are  quite  separate,  the  cigar  makers  being  highly 
skilled  workers  who  are  usually  apprenticed  for  five  years,  during  which  they 
get  very  low  wages,  and  some  of  these  girls  have  turned  their  hands  to  dress- 
making or  working  at  the  Dunlop  rubber  mills,  &c.  Many  of  them  were  married 
women.  The  secretary  of  the  Clothiers'  Operatives  of  Leeds  reports  that  the 
clothing  trade  is  very  different  to  most  other  trades,  as  the  females  are  generally 
on  piece-work,  and,  no  matter  how  slack  work  is,  they  are  not  discharged. 
Therefore  the  number  of  unemployed  is  no  guide  as  to  the  state  of  the  labour 
market.  A  Preston  correspondent  tells  us  that  dressmakers  and  milliners  suffer 
from  seasonal  slackness,  expecting,  indeed,  two  or  three  months'  loss  of  work  in 
a  year,  and  that  some  of  these  went  into  the  mills  in  the  less  arduous  depart- 
ments when  they  were  finding  their  own  trade  slack,  and  that  some  of  them  are 
remaining  there  so  as  not  to  risk  out-of-work  periods  again.  Upholsterers  report 
a  slack  period  in  November,  January,  and  February ;  whilst  the  shirt  and  collar 
makers  in  Taunton  say  that  *  there  is  a  slack  period  of  four  or  five  months  in 
the  summer.'  Clerks  and  shop-assistants  both  give  account  of  a  good  many  out 
of  work.  The  Aberdeen  Shop  Assistants'  Branch  paid  unemploj^ed  benefit  to 
two  women  out  of  forty-four  during  the  past  year  ;  one,  a  milliner,  for  one  week, 
and  the  other,  a  saleswoman  in  a  fruit-shop,  for  twelve  weeks.  Another,  a 
London  branch,  reports  two  out  of  work  now,  and  nine  during  the  past  year,  for 
periods  varying  from  three  to  twelve  weeks,  out  of  a  total  of  fifty-two  female 
members."* 

In  London  valuable"  testimony  was  given  by  philanthropic  workers 
among  girls  and  w^omen. 

"  Miss  Cheetliam,  Canning  Town  Settlement,  puts  down  roughly  three 
facts  : — 

"  (i)  That  all  the  working  girls  incur  clubs  give  evidence  of  short  time 
during  the  late  winter.  The  girls  I  questioned  last  week  belonged  to 
(a)  jam;  (6)  paper;  (c)  match;  (d)  mat;  (e)  pickle;  (/)  baking-powder 
(factories)  ;  (g)  shirt-making.  Every  one  of  these  girls  had  been  on  short 
time  for  part  or  the  whole  of  the  winter  in  som.e  departments  of  their  work, 
at  any  rate,  with  the  result  that  those  girls  who,  when  working  full  time 
can  earn  about  12s.  a  week,  have  for  many  months  now  averaged  not  more 
than  9s.  weekly. 

"  (ii)  Those  women,  widows,  &c.,  who  earn  their  living  by  taking  iu  shirt- 
making  and  tailoring  to  do  at  their  own  homes,  all  complain  of  slackness  of 
work,  so  that  they  could  not  get  the  work,  much  less  earn  a  livelihood  b}^  it. 
Have  seen  much  distress  amongst  these  shirt-makers  this  winter,  and  we 
have  had  no  work-room  open  to  help  them  ! 

"  (iii)  There  is  very  little  charing  or  washing  to  be  had  in  a  district  like 
Canning  Town,  few  being  able  to  afford  to  pay  vvages.  Even  the  laundries 
have  been  slack  and  have  had  to  discharge  hands." 

The  club  which  makes  the  mofet  special  point  of  interesting  itself  in  the 
industrial  welfare  as  well  as  moral  welfare  of  its  members,  the  Jewish 
Working  Girls'  Club,  Dean  Street,  Soho,  reports  that  it  has  b75  members, 
341  of  whom  work  for  wages  ;  that  about  twenty  are  unemployed  now,  and 
that  during  the  past  year  about  200  have  been  unemployed  for  periods  of  from 


*  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  82467,  Pare.  4,  5. 
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one  week  to  three  montlis.  The  unemployment  occurred  in  the  dressmaking, 
millinery,  tailoring,  and  corset -making  trades,  and  was  due  to  seasonal 
slackness.  There  is  an  employment  bureau  connected  with  the  club,  and 
employment  was  found  for  162  girls  last  year,  some  of  them  being  cases  of 
unemployment.  Many  girls  learn  secondary  trades  in  the  club,  and  they  try  to 
make  a  little  out  of  this  work^    .    .  . 

"A  Mission  at  Seven  Dials  has  about  200  women  and  girls  connected  with  it,  a 
large  number  being  employed  at  Crosse  and  Blackwell's.  Work  here  is  seasonal 
and  the  girls  are  often  oub.  They  fill  in  their  time  in  various  ways,  a  large 
proportion  going  to  cardboard-box  making  under  other  women  who  have  piece- 
work. Others  go  to  seed-sorting  at  Carter's  and  other  large  seed  merchants.  A 
club  in  the  City  Eoad  returns  thirty-five  workers,  of  whom  four  are  now  out  of 
work,  fifteen  have  been  out  for  periods  of  two  or  three  weeks  during  the  past 
year,  their  work  being  that  of  upholsterers,  sweet  fillers,  paper-folders,  hawkers, 
and  in  Lipton's." 

From  Euston  Road  Miss  Bunting  reports  that : — 

"Many  of  the  girls  were  on  three-qnarter  or  even  half-time  for  weeks  and 
weeks  during  the  winter.  The  tailoresses,  of  course  ;  the  liquorice  girls  at 
various  intervals ;  Maple's  carp3t-weavers  for  nearly  six  months  had  slack 
work ;  between  Christmas  and  Easter  the  rest  of  them  had  three  days  a  week  at 
home  constantly.  Shoolbred's  carpet  sewers  were  so  slack  before  Christmas 
that  four  girls  left.    One  got  work  elsewhere,  one  went  to  service."* 

The  difficulties  created  by  the  "  seasonal  "  fluctuations  in  the  volume  of 
the  employment  in  nearly  all  the  manufacturing  industries  in  which 
women  are  engaged,  are  increased  by  the  extremely  low  rates  of 
remuneration  for  women's  work  of  this  kind. 

It  is  sometimes  assumed  or  suggested  that,  in  trades  in  which  there  is 
much  seasonal  slackness,  the  earnings  during  the  months  of  brisk  trade 
will  always  be  higher  than  in  trades  oSfering  continuous  employment;  and 
high  enough  to  enable  the  workers  to  be  supported  in  the  slack  time  out 
of  the  savings  which  they  ought  to  make.  Unfortunately  this  economic 
assumption  is  even  less  true  as  regards  women's  work  than  it  is  with 
regard  to  men's.  We  have  been  painfully  impressed  by  the  evidence 
afforded  to  us  that  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  adult  able-bodied 
women,  giving  their  whole  time  to  their  work,  can,  even  in  times  of  full 
employment,  earn  only  the  barest  maintenance.  Even  in  workshops  and 
factories  there  are  many  thousands  of  women,  in  London  and  other  towns, 
whose  full  week's  earnings  do  not  exceed  6s.  or  8s. ;  whilst  10s.  a  week  is 
a  good  wage.  Among  the  outworkers  the  condition  of  things  is  even 
worse.  Though  a  small  proportion  of  them  may  earn  a  fair  wage,  there 
are  many  who  get  only  a  starvation  pittance.  To  give  only  one  instance 
a  Relieving  Officer  of  Birmingham  informed  our  Investigators  that : — 

*'  Button  and  hook  and  eye  carding  is  done  at  home  by  some  who  apply  for 
relief.  It  is  the  last  resort  of  those  who  have  come  down  and  who  delay  coming 
for  relief  until  they  are  in  the  deepest  destitution.  They  get  starvation  wages. 
About  6d.  a  day  is  the  most  they  can  get.  A  woman  would  have  to  work  very 
hard  to  earn  3s.  6d.  per  week  if  confined  to  her  own  labour."t 

Our  Investigators  expressly  report  that : — 

'*  The  wages  paid  for  homework  in  wholesale  tailoring  and  corset  making  of 
the  cheaper  class — which  is  the  chief  part  of  the  Bristol  trade — are  so  exceedingly 
low  that  no  amount  of  industry  on  the  part  of  the  worker  could  pro7ide  an 
adequate  support  for  a  single  woman. "| 

The  example  of  women  disposes,  we  think,  of  the  suggestion  which  has 
been  quite  seriously  made  to  us,  that  Unemployraent  might  be  prevented 


*  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  82467,  Pars.  9411. 

t  Final  Report  on  the  Relation  of  Industrial  and  Sanitary  Conditions  to  Pauperism, 
by  Mr.  A.  D.  Steel-Maitland  and  Miss  R.  E.  Squire,  1907,  p.  98. 
t  Md.,  p.  62. 
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■  if  only  the  workers  ivould  accept  loiver  wages.  The  docility  of  women, 
^nd  their  lack  of  organisation,  has  led  them  to  take  this  course  ;  hut 
although  women's  wages  are  as  low  as  anyone  could  conceive  possible,  this 
not  prevent  their  having  to  stand  idle,  probably  to  an  even  greater  extent 
than  men,  at  each  recurring  slack  season. 

These  facts  must  not,  however,  be  allowed  to  obscure  what  seems  to 
us  the  most  important  feature  of  the  women's  case.  Only  a  small 
minority  of  the  women  in  distress  from  lack  of  work  are  unencumbered 
independent  wage-earners,  both  supporting  themselves  entirely  from  their 
own  earnings  and  having  no  one  but  themselves  to  support.  Among  this 
<}lass,  though  there  may  be  occasional  unemployment,  and  certainly 
recurrent  TJnder-employment,  there  is — so  long  as  they  retain  their 
health —  very  little  distress.  The  vast  majority  of  the  cases  of  sutFering 
and  distress  among  women  are  those  of  mothers  of  families,  who  have 
either  no  husbands,  or  whose  husbands  are,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
not  at  work,  or  are  not  earning  enough  to  maintain  them  and  the 
children.  It  is  upon  these  unfortunate  mothers,  who  are  driven  to 
engage  in  industrial  work,  without  technical  training,  encumbered  by 
home  ties  and  responsibilities,  and  desperately  anxious  to  make  up  the 
family  livelihood,  that  the  main  burden  of  the  suffering  of  Unemployment 
falls. 

It  would,  however,  be  misleading  to  ascribe  the  distress  of  these 
mothers  to  the  conditions — bad  as  they  are — under  which  women  work, 
or  to  the  unemployment  from  which  they  suffer.  They  are  unwilling 
recruits  in  an  industrial  army  which  has  no  real  need  for  them,  and  for 
which  their  circumstances  unfit  them.  *'  Undoubtedly,"  reports  our 
Investigator,  "  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  cause  of  [the  women] 
taking  in  work  is  that  the  husband's  work  is  casual,  or  ill  ])aid,  or  that 
he  is  in  some  trade,  such  as  a  carman's,  where  he  is  liable  to  w^ork  short 
time."*  The  present  Archbishop  of  York  (lately  Bishop  of  Stepney) 
gave  us  the  following  testimony  : — 

"  I  might  mention  that  I  made  a  long  tour  of  visits  to  women  engaged  in 
what  are  called  these  sweated  industries  in  a  certain  district  of  London  ;  I  visited 
them  all,  and  went  as  carefully  as  I  could  into  their  conditions.  I  remember 
in  one  day  five  or  six  cases  where  the  unemployment  of  the  man — and  in  most 
of  these  cases  they  were  dock  labourers — had  forced  the  young  wife,  in  spite 
of  her  having  children,  some  of  them  children  whom  she  ought  to  have  been 
nursing,  to  undertake  this  sort  of  labour."t 

We  were  given  the  following  instance  by  the  Women's  Industrial 
Council.    One  club  leader  writes  : — 

'*  I  cannot  give  you  any  exact  statistics  of  unemployed  in  our  club,  as  owing 
to  the  large  number  of  married  women  who  only  work  when  their  husbands  are 
ill  or  under  special  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  know  when  they  actually 
want  work  and  cannot  get  it,  or  when  they  think  it  best  not  to  work,  but  to  stay 
at  home.":!: 

It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  a  large  part  of  the  evils  of  Under- employ- 
ment among  women  are,  in  these  casts  at  any  rate,  "  effect  not  cause. 
They  generally  originate  in  the  fact  that  women,  unskilled  and  unable, 
even  not  desiring,  to  work  regularly,  compete  in  low-grade  occupations 
.at  the  time  when  their  casually  employed  husbands  and  fathers  are  out 


*  Final  Eeport  on  the  Effect  of  Outdoor  Eelief  on  Wages  and  the  Conditions  of 
Employment,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  p.  22. 

t  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  79641. 
i  Hid.,  g.  82467,  Par.  13. 
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of  work.  .  .  .  Casual  employment  is  one  of  the  most  potent  causes  of 
sweating  in  the  ordinary  sense.  When  the  head  of  the  family  cannot 
get  enough  work,  his  wife  and  children  are  driven  out  to  take  what  they 
can  get  at  once.  The  tendency  of  low-grade  women's  industries — jam 
making,  sack  and  tarpaulin  work,  matchbox  making  and  the  like — to 
get  established  in  districts  where  casual  labour  for  men  is  rife  has  often 
been  noticed.  The  effect,  of  course,  is  to  increase  the  immobility  of  the 
labourer  ;  even  if  his  earnings  dwindle  away  to  almost  nothing  he  is 
keptjfrom  effectively  seeking  work  elsewhere  by  the  occupation  of  his 
family."*  The  distress  of  the  women,  and,  more  important  still,  the 
neglect  of  the  children,  has  obviously  to  be  remedied,  not  by  dealing 
with  the  conditions  of  employment  of  the  mother,  but  by  dealing  with 
the  Unemployment  or  Under-employment  of  the  husband  and  father. 

We  may  regard  in  an  analogous  way  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
unfortunate  widows  left  with  young  children  to  maintain.  These  can 
never,  so  long  as  their  children  need  their  care,  become  regular  and 
efficient  recruits  of  the  industrial  army.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  Central 
(Unemployed)  Body,  and  one  or  two  Distress  Committees,  have  sought 
to  meet  their  need  by  the  opening  of  workrooms,  where  the  women 
are  employed  in  making  garments.  It  is  no  gain,  in  dealing  with 
the  problem  as  a  whole,  to  set  these  mothers  to  work  at  the  most 
"  sweated  "  of  trades,  in  which  there  is  a  chronic  over-supply  of  labour. 
In  so  far  as  they  produce  in  the  over-stocked  market  commodities  of 
commercial  value,  they  are  but  taking  the  work  out  of  other  women's 
hands.  This  has  been  pointed  out  by  those  most  closely  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  the  work-rooms.  Far  more  sensible  is  the 
practice  of  most  Unions  of  allowing  freely  Outdoor  Relief  (unhappily 
as  we  have  seen,  seldom  adequate  in  amount)  to  the  widowed  mothers 
of  young  children.  In  our  view,  such  mothers  should  not  be  aided 
or  encouraged  to  engage  in  industrial  work  at  all.  As  we  have  already 
said  in  Part  I.  of  this  Report,  we  have  chosen  so  to  organise  our  industry 
that  it  is  to  the  man  that  is  paid  the  income  necessary  for  the  support 
of  the  family,  on  the  assumption  that  the  work  of  the  woman  is  to  care 
for  the  home  and  the  children.  The  result  is  that  mothers  of  young 
children,  if  they  seek  industrial  employment,  do  so  under  the  double 
disadvantage  that  the  woman's  wage  is  fixed  to  maintain  herself  alone, 
and  that  even  this  can  be  earned  only  by  giving  up  to  work  the  time 
that  is  needed  for  the  care  of  the  children.  When  the  breadwinner 
is  withdrawn  by  death  or  desertion,  or  is,  from  illness  or  Unemployment 
unable  to  earn  the  family  maintenance,  the  bargain  which  the  community 
virtually  made  with  the  woman  on  her  marriage — that  the  maintenance 
of  the  home  should  come  through  the  man — is  broken.  It  seems  to 
us  clear  that,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  interest  which  the  community  has 
in  the  children,  there  should  be  adequate  provision  made  from  public 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  home,  conditional  on  the  mother's 
abstaining  from  industrial  work,  and  devoting  herself  to  the  care  of 
the  children. 

(E)  CLASS  IV.— THE  UNEMPLOYABLE. 

The  Unemployable  are  the  "  Can't  Works  "  and  the  "  Won't  Works." 
To  this  type  there  approximate  a  heterogeneous  crowd  of  persons  without 

*  '*  Unemployment :  A  Problem  of  Industry,"  by  W.  H.  Beveridge,  1909, 
pp.  108-9. 
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any  recognised  means  of  subsistence,  who  either  do  not  seek  work, 
or  who  seek  it  in  vain,  being,  owing  to  physical  or  mental  shortcomings, 
in  such  a  condition  that  they  are  not  taken  on  by  any  employer  or, 
if  taken  on,  are  incapable  of  working,  or  are  unwilling  to  work,  or 
to  retain  any  situation,  for  more  than  a  few  hours.*  In  this  crowd  there 
are  to  be  found  men  who  have  fallen  from  every  social  grade,  every 
profession  and  every  section  of  the  wage-earners  ;  along  with  others  who 
have,  so  to  speak,  been  born  and  bred  in  the  class,  and  have  known  no 
other  experience.  Among  them  we  find  many  of  feeble  intellect  and 
infirm  will,  but  also  some  of  moral  refinement  and  exceptional  talent. 
Others,  again,  are  strong  and  competent,  but  of  incurably  parasitic 
or  criminal  disposition.t  To  the  observ^er  of  this  flotsam  and  jetsam  of 
our  industrial  life,  it  recalls  the  wreckage  with  which  a  foundered 
liner  strews  the  ocean  shore ;  material  once  of  the  most  heterogeneous 
and  sharply  differentiated  kinds,  bright  and  clean  and  in  active  use,  but 
now  so  battered  and  sodden  as  to  appear,  in  bulk,  almost  hornogeneous  in 
its  worth lessness^ — nevertheless  yielding,  if  sorted  out  and  properly 
treated,  much  that  can  still  be  made  serviceable  ;  sometimes  matter  that 
will  become  dangerous  unless  put  in  a  proper  place  ;  and  occasionally, 
lost  to  the  world,  a  gem  of  real  valued 

These  men  are  to  be  found,  in  greater  or  smaller  numbers,  wherever 
subsistence  is  to  be  had  without  work,  or  with  only  slight  and  inter- 
mittent work.  Perhaps  the  largest  section  of  them  is  that  which 
habitually  resorts  to  the  Casual  Wards  of  England  and  Wales,  the 


*  *'  My  experience,"  deposed  a  clergyman  of  experience  among  the  Unemployed 
of  Yorkshire,  **  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  to  be  met 
lies  in  the  physical  unfitness  of  a  large  proportion  of  candidates  for  charity  or 
relief  to  compete  with  their  stronger  fellows.  They  are  soon  exhausted,  even  when 
put  to  such  light  labour  as  cutting  firewood,  and  they  are  quite  incapable  of  earning 
a  wage  upon  which  they  can  live.  They  cannot  keep  a  job  for  long,  and  often  take 
to  begging,  and  finally  become  chargeable  to  the  rates  in  the  Workhouse  or  the 
taxpayers  in  the  ranks  of  habitual  criminals."  (Evidence  before  the  Commission, 
4?.  42048,  Par.  2.)  "A  great  many  of  the  men  who  register  their  names  [at  the 
Bolton  Distress  Committee],  are  physically  unfit  to  do  a  day's  labour,  and  a  number 
are  those  who  never  follow  any  regular  employment,  but  do  an  odd  job  occasionally." 
{Ihid.,  Q.  36693,  Par.  25.) 

t  "  Those  who,  from  one  cause  or  another,  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  a  fair 
day's  work  of  average  quality  or  quantity  owe  their  position  to  many  causes,  and 
come  from  all  ranks  of  society.  Among  the  chief  causes  may  be  enumerated 
ill-health,  intemperance,  restlessness  {often  produced  hy  irregularity  of  worh  .  .  .  ), 
hereditary  incapacity,  improvidence,  overwhelming  misfortune,  orphanage,  bad 
home-training."  (Report  to  City  Council  of  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the 
Subject  of  the  Unemployed  in  Liverpool,  1894,  Par.  21,  p.  xv.)  Yoluntary  agencies 
give  similar  accounts.  Officers  of  the  Salvation  Army  have  laid  stress  on  the 
"large  proportion  made  up  of  these  unhappy  -people  who  from  prolonged  misfortune 
have  almost  reached  the  stage  of  despair.  .  .  .  There  is  also  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
skilled  workmen  of  all  trades,  and  broken  down  clerks  and  professional  men  in  this 
class,  but  as  a  rule  some  moral  disability  or  advancing  age  has  been  a  contributory 
cause  of  their  present  condition."  (Manchester  Evening  News,  December  13th,  1905.) 
The  Secretary  of  the  Church  Army  deposed  that:  "About  17  per  cent,  of  Labour 
Home  inmates  in  1907  were  dismissed,  or  absconded.  Dismissals  are  almost 
invariably  caused  through  drink.  .  .  .  Amongst  the  married  men  given  day  work 
there  are  few  dismissals,  but  many  do  not  come  after  the  first  day,  lacking  industry 
and  perseverance.  Men  of  troublesome  or  vindictive  character  are  rare.  Lack  of 
initiative ;  objection  to  steady  employment ;  and  excessive  drinking  seem  to  be  the 
chief  faults  in  the  men  who  seek  assistance  from  the  society."  (Evidence  before  the 
Commission,  Q.  93611,  Pars.  8,  10.) 

+  See,  for  instance,  the  *'  Autobiography  of  a  Super-Tramp,"  by  W.  H.  Davies, 
1908. 
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"Casual  Sick  Houses"  of  Scotland,  and  the  sheds  and  outhouses  set 
aside  for  the  "  night  lodgers  "  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law.  Quite  apart  from 
the  navvy  and  the  genuine  seeker  after  work  who  are  found  in  these 
refuges  in  all  but  the  times  of  brisk  trade,  there  are  estimated  to  be, 
always  on  the  move,  an  army  of  between  20,000  and  30,000  professional 
tramps,  to  whom  this  mode  of  existence  is  habitual.*  Next  to  these 
must  be  reckoned  the  "  Houseless  Poor "  of  London,  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, the  Black  Country,  and  other  large  centres  of  population ; 
heterogeneous  crowds  of  men  who  (though  often  confused  with  the 
Vagrants)  seldom  leave  their  own  particular  urban  aggregations.  These 
men  oscillate  between  the  Casual  Wards  and  Free  Shelters  of  their 
neighbourhoods,  with  occasional  nights  in  the  Common  Lodging  Houses ; 
and  between  all  these  and  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse,  where  they 
form  a  great  part  of  the  troublesome  class  of  "  Ins  and  Outs."  Latterly, 
as  we  have  mentioned,  they  have  been  accumulating  in  increasing 
numbers  in  the  Workhouses  of  .London  and  Liverpool,  and  in  the  larger 
Poorhouses  of  Scotland.  We  cannot  estimate  their  aggregate  number  at 
much  less  than  that  of  the  Professional  Tramps. 

Among  the  Unemployable  we  must  class,  too,  the  extensive,  though 
quite  uncounted,  host  of  men  who  have  settled  down,  with  more  or  less 
infrequent  odd  jobs,  to  live,  in  reality,  on  the  earnings  of  their  wives, 
their  children,  or  the  women  with  whom  they  consort.  What  is  socially 
most  grave  is  not  the  existence  of  here  and  there  parasitic  individuals  of 
this  sort,  but  the  degradation — owing  to  the  combination  of  states  of 
chronic  Under-employment  for  the  man  with  the  habitual  absorption  in 
wage-earning  occupation  of  mother  and  child — of  whole  batches  of  men, 
in-  particular  industries  or  particular  localities,  into  unemployable 
parasites. 

Finally,  we  have,  scattered  all  over  the  country,  the  prematurely 
invalidated  of  every  kind  and  grade — the  cripple,  the  man  with  defective 
eyesight  or  hearing,  or  with  rupture  or  varicose  veins,  the  able-bodied 
but  aged  man,  the  somewhat  feeble-minded  man,  the  sane  epileptic  whose 
fits  are  troublesome,!  the  chronic  inebriate — in  short,  all  sorts  of  men 
who  have  infirmities  not  grave  enough  to  allow  or  to  compel  their 
admission  to  the  hospital  or  Workhouse,  but  whom  an  employer  will  not 
hire  at  wages.  There  is  some  reason  to  fear  that  this  section  of  the 
Unemployable  is  a  steadily  increasing  one,  pai'tly  because  of  the  adverse 
physical  influences  of  the  town  slums, J  and  partly  because  employers 
are  coming  more  and  more  to  exact  a  high  standard  of  physical  fitness. 

All  these  different  sections  of  the  Unemployable  exist  at  the  edge  of 
destitution,  into  which  they  are  individually  perpetually  falling.  We  see 
them,  accordingljT-,  now  and  then  getting  relief,  as  we  have  described,  on 
account  of  "  Sudden  or  Urgent  Necessity  "  ;  getting  admitted  for  a  day 
or  two  at  laxly-administered  Labour  Yards  ;  or  being  discharged  from  the 


*  Eeport  of  Departmental  Gommittee  on  Yagrancy,  1906,  par.  74,  p.  22. 

t  "  -Epileptics,"  deposed  a  doctor,  *'  cannot  obtain  employment.  They  start  work 
— have  a  fit — and  are  discharged  on  the  spot.  I  saw  one  man  on  three  occasions  at 
three  difi*erent  works  in  this  district.  He  had  had  a  fit  on  each  occasion  and  was 
discharged  on  the  spot  each  time."  (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  43126, 
Par.  10.) 

X  The  Managing  Director  of  a  great  brewery  company  informed  us  that  16  per 
cent,  of  all  their  applicants  for  employment  were  rejected  on  medical  grounds  ;  and 
that,  "  generally  speaking,  it  is  the  impression  of  the  Board  that  few  town-bred  men 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  company  as  regards  physique."  (Evidence  before  the 
Commission,  Latouche,  not  yet  in  volume  form.) 
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Relief  Works  of  even  the  most  long-suffering  Distress  Committee.*  But 
although  the  whole  class  of  the  Unemployable  are  perpetually  passing  in 
and  out  of  the  Poor  Law,  in  and  out  of  the  Employment  Kelief  of  the 
Distress  Committee,  and  in  a.nd  out  of  the  operations  of  Voluntary 
Charity,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  greater  part  of  their  maintenance, 
which  we  cannot  put  at  less  than  a  coupte  of  millions  sterling  annually, 
is,  in  one  way  or  another,  a  burden  on  the  lowest  paid  and  most 
irregularly  employed  sections  of  the  wage-earning  class. 

This  whole  class  exists,  year  in  and  year  out,  irrespective  of  the  state 
of  trade.  Even  in  the  busiest  times  —even  when  employers  are  really  in 
need  of  men — the  Unemplo3^able  are  not  employed.  What  is  even  graver 
is  th'it  we  are,  year  by  yeai',  creating  new  Unemployables.  The  class  is, 
indeed,  no  mere  inheritance  from  an  evil  past.  Its  members  are  not,  on 
the  whole,  long-lived.  If  we  were  suddenly  relieved  of  the  whole  of  the 
present  incubus,  without  any  change  in  the  conditions,  we  should,  within 
ten  or  twelve  years,  have  just  as  many  Unemployables  on  our  hands  as 
ever.  It  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  examine  whence  it  is  that  they  are 
being  continually  recruited. 

(i)  The  Daily  Manufacture  of  the  Unemployable. 

The  Unemployables  come,  it  is  clear,  irom  all  sources.  We  may 
disregard,  in  this  consideration,  the  rare  figure  of  the  ruined  baronet  or 
'clergyman,  university  giaduate,  or  younger  son,  who,  through  drink, 
drugs,  or  gambling,  sinks  to  the  legion  of  the  lost.  We  may  disregard, 
too,  the  really  professional  criminals,  who  are — perhaps  equally  rarely — 
occasionally  in  distress  from  want  of  employment.  Confining  our 
attention  to  those  Unemployables  who  represent  the  wastage  from  the 
manual  working,  wage-earning  class,  we  must  distinguish  those  who,  in 
the  prinne  of  life,  drop  into  the  Unemployable  class,  from  those  who 
graduate  to  it  from  adolescence  or  gravitate  to  it  from  the  premature 
appearance  of  old  age. 

We  may,  in  i;he  first  place,  here  and  there  watch  the  descent  of  men 
from  our  Class  I.  Losing  their  permanent  situations,  they  seek  in  vain 
for  nnother.  After  trying  expedient  after  expedient,  some  of  them — 
perhaps  because  unanchored  to  a  home,  |)erhaps  because  of  too  restless  a 
disposition  to  starve  in  one  place— -take  "  to  the  road,"  and  gradually 
adopt  the  life  of  the  Professional  Tramp.  The  process  has  been  sketched 
by  one  who  has  spent  many  years  as  a  well-conducted  but  habitual 
Vagrant.    "  This  man  soon  begins  to  see  that  the  life  of  a  man  out  of 


*  The  percentage  of  such  dismissals  varies  enormously.  In  1887-8,  out  of 
394  men  who  were  given  relief  work  by  the  Mansion  House  Committee,  no  fewer 
than  "  134  were  dismissed  for  misconduct  or  incapacity."  (Report  on  the  Effects  of 
Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed,  by  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson  and 
Eev.  J.  C.  Pringle,  p.  41.)  On  the  other  hand,  in  J 906-7,  under  the  Stepney  Distress 
Committee,  "  out  of  the  1,461  applicants  sixty-four  were  rejected  for  defective 
character,  fifty-three  dismissed  for  grave  faults,  eleven  found  unsatisfactory  by 
previous  Committees,  and  ninety-five  who  could  show  no  verifiable  record  of 
Employment."  (Report  of  Stepney  Distress  Committee,  1907.)  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  man  who  will  really  do  no  work  at  all  is  rare ;  and  that  all  the 
"  work  shy  "  come  into  this  class.  '*  They  will  work  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then 
go  ofi',"  deposed  one  of  the  chief  officials  of  the  Salvation  Army.  "  But  I  have  no 
recollection  of  having  met  a  man  who  said  deliberately  that  he  would  not  work.  It 
is  my  experience  all  over  the  country  that  they  will  start ;  they  will  take  a  pick 
and  shovel,  though  they  may  throw  it  into  the  ditch  within  an  hour."  (Report  of 
Departmental  Committee  on  Yagrancj,  1906,  Q.  6129.) 
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work  is  not  so  terrible,  after  all.  He  gets  enough  to  eat,  and  is  free  to 
go  his  way,  and  he  has  no  responsibilities.  A  fine  healthy  appetite 
compensates  for  the  low  quality  of  his  food ;  for  he  will  now  relish  plain 
bread  and  cheese  as  he  never  relished  the  beefsteak  and  onions  of  his 
former  days.  Day  after  day  he  passes  before  strange  eyes,  and,  therefore, 
has  no  need  to  study  appearances.  He  loses  all  fret,  and  settles  himself 
to  a  wandering  life,  He  cannot  fail  to  see  how  happy  are  the  real 
beggars  he  meets  on  the  road  and  in  lodging-houses,  and  he  soon  becomes 
indilferent  to  work."* 

More  frequently,  however,  the  descent  is  from  Class  II.,  the  Men  of 
Discontinuous  Employment.  To  these  men,  the  relatively  high  earnings 
whilst  at  work,  the  brutalising  conditions  of  their  labour  and  the  incessant 
recurrence  of  days  and  perhaps  weeks  ot*  idleness,  afford  an  almost 
irresistible  te  nptation  to  drink.  The  haphazard  way  of  taking  on  men 
without  references,  and  discharging  at  a  moment's  notice  those  who  prove 
themselves  unlit,  both  facilitates  and  encourag^es  bouts  of  drunkenness. 
The  man  of  irregular  habits  does  not  fail  to  get  employment  ;  what 
happens  is  that  his  employment  is  even  more  discontinuous  than  that  of 
the  men  to  be  depended  on.  "  It  is  at  the  beginning  of  a  job,  as  a  rule," 
we  are  told,  that  men  are  sacked  for  drunkenness  or  incompetence. 
"  As  a  job  goes  on,  you  generally  find  the  right  men,  and  keep  them 
on."t  "  A  good  many  are  discharged  for  losing  time,  inefficiency,  and 
drunkenness,"  deposed  another  witness.  "  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that 
the  drunkenness  business  is  a  big  item  in  the  building  trade.  They  are 
generally  no"  good  for  a  day  or  two  after  Bank  Holiday,  and  very  little 
good  on  each  Monday.  V\^e  have  to  keep  our  eyes  a  little  closed  on  the 
Monday  and  to  try  to  make  them  do  more  on  the  Tuesday."  J  But  it 
is  not  alwaj^s  through  drunkenness  that  these  Men  of  Discontinuous 
Employment  drop  into  the  Unemployable  class.  "  You  would  be  sur- 
prised," said  a  Manager  of  a  building  firm,  "at  the  number  of  men  that 
we  have  to  discharge  after  two  or  three  days.  Some  of  them  do  not  want 
the  work.  ...  In  Princes  Street  we  had  a  job  outside  the  Bank  of 
England  with  excavators.  We  are  continually  discharging  men.  They 
will  not  do  the  work.  They  say  it  is  too  hard."  In  reply  to  the  question 
whether  this  was  through  inefficiency  or  laziness,  the  witness  replied  : 
"  Laziness,  I  should  say.  A  good  many  of  the  wives  of  the  workmen  are 
ironers  and  washers.  They  work  at  the  wash-tub  and  earn  a  good  wage."  § 
Bat  the  man  may  find  himself  continually  turned  off  for  mere  incapacity, 
due  to  physical  or  mental  shortcomings.  "  If,"  said  a  builder,  '  I  employ 
a  man  who  cannot  do  his  work  and  he  fails  in  an  hour  or  two,  because, 
perhaps,  he  has  not  been  fed  for  weeks  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  I  have 
to  dismiss  him.  I  do  not  know  the  cause  of  the  failure,  and  I  do  not 
ask  the  cause.  I  cannot  go  to  him  and  saj^ :  '  My  man,  have  you  not 
had  anything  to  eat  for  a  week  ? '  or  something  of  that  sort.  I  simply 
say  :  '  Come  to  the  office  and  get  your  money.'  "  |j  It  is,  in  fact,  difficult 
to  discover,  in  any  hasty  survey,  whether  the  inability  to  work  arises 
from  physical  weakness  or  mental.    "  It  is  not  the  unwillingness  to 


*  **  How  it  feels  to  be  out  of  work,"  by  W.  H.  Da  vies  [English  Review ,  December, 
1908) ;  author  of  '*  Autobiograpliy  of  a  Super-Tramp." 

t  Report  of  Special  Committee  of  Charity  Organisation  Society  on  Unskilled 
Labour,  1908,  Q.  399. 

X  JUd.,  Q.  134. 

§  lUd.,  Qs.  1664-6. 

II  Jhid.,  Q.  143. 
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work/'  explained  an  experienced  Manager  of  a  philanthropic  Labour 
Yard,  "  so  much  as  the  lack  of  power  to  persist  in  work.  So  many  men 
seem  to  be  able  to  work  spasmodically  ;  I  find  increasing  difficulty  on 
that  point  in  getting  men  work,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  be  able  at  all 
to  continue  long  in  work/'  *  Such  men,  if  not  taken  hold  of  in  time, 
and  cured,  do  not  remain  at  this  stage.  They  "quickl3^  become  degenerate 
in  their  habits,  commence  to  drink  and  gamble,  become  loafers  and 
spongers  and  criminals  and  paupers,  living  upon  women,  or  upon  the 
community  as  best  they  can."  t 

The  navvies,  or  "public  works  men,"  are,  owing  to  their  wandering 
life,  and  usual  lack  of  a  home,  even  more  apt  than  the  building  operatives 
to  drop  into  the  Unemployable  class.  There  has  grown  up  a  whole  host 
of  men  who  get  only  a  day's  work  now  and  then,  but  who  are  habitually 
parasitic  upon  those  who  are  employed.  "  It  is  an  established  fact,"  stated 
the  Chairman  of  the  Gloucestershire  Vagrancy  Committee,  "  that  wherever 
the  navvies  are  at  work,  there  vagrants  abound.  I  suppose  the  ostensible 
idea  of  people  being  there  is  that  tliey  are  attracted  by  the  work.  I 
believe  they  cadge  upon  the  navvy.  The  navvy  is  a  generous  sort  of 
fellow,  he  gets  large  pay  and  they  turn  up  when  he  is  paid,  and  they 
get  a  Is,  and  so  forth  from  him.  And  on  the  road  they  have  always  got 
the  plausible  excuse  that  they  are  going  down  to  Bristol  seeking  for 
work.  I  daresay  you  know  similar  cases  have  occurred  elsewhere.  For 
instance,  while  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  was  being  constructed  the 
number  of  tramps  was  so  great  there  that  I  believe  they  had  to  hire 
warehouses  to  accommodate  them."J  We  have  had  described  to  us  in 
evidence,  by  the  same  witness,  on  the  one  hand  the  constant  increase 
in  Scotland  of  the  Professional  Tramp  and  the  perpetual  recruitment  of 
this  class  from  the  Men  of  Discontinuous  Employment,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  growth  of  this  latter  class,  owing  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  engage- 
ments for  definite  terms  that  once  characterised  that  country.  The  "  daily 
pay  "  system,  under  which  men  are  actually  paid  off  at  the  end  of  each 
day,  to  be  employed  or  not  on  the  morrow  as  it  may  suit  the  convenience 
of  the  employer,  or  the  caprice  of  the  men,  is  said  to  be  spreading  in  all 
directions. §  "We  are  at  our  wits'  end  to  know  how  to  deal  with  the 
tramps,"  said  the  Chief  Constable  of  Kirkcaldy.  |l  The  tramp  nuisance 
"  is  very  much  on  the  increase  in  Scotland."  Sixty  per  cent,  of  them 
are  habitual  '  ne'er-do-wells,'  25  per  cent,  casual  labourers,  and  15  per 
cent,  other  seekers  for  work."  % 

But  the  most  prolific  of  all  the  sources  of  the  Unemployable  is, 
without  doubt,  our  Class  III.,  the  Under-employed.  Here  the  causes  of 
the  worker's  fall  are  to  be  sought  far  less  in  his  personal  weaknesses  or 


*  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  37470. 

t  Ihid.,  Appendix  ISTo.  LXXYIIT.  (par.  9)  to  Yol.  VIII. 

j  Report  of  Departmental  Committee  on  Vagrancy,  1906,  Q.  1671.  "There  is 
this  to  be  said  about  1903,"  deposed  the  Chairman  of  the  Wiltshire  Vagrancy 
Committee,  '*  that  there  were  large  works  going  on,  and  whenever  that  is  the  case 
an  immense  number  of  navvies  are  travelling,  and  there  is  always  a  certain 
percentage  of  men  following  after  those  navvies  that  are  not  navvies  at  all ;  they 
follow  them  and  cadge  on  the  navvies.'*  (Ihid.,  Q.  1896.)  For  evidence  that  the 
presence  of  navvies  in  a  district  attracts  vagrants,  who  come  to  cadge  on  the  navvies, 
see  ihid.,  Qs.  1671-3,  1664,  1767-70,  1806,  1807,  1896,  1962,  1963,  2135,  2448,  4280-3, 
5643,  5544,  6670,  6806,  6807,  6936-41,  7634, 

§  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  94786-99. 

II  Ihid.,  Q.  94777. 
^  Ihid.,  Qs.  94783-9. 
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shortcomings,  though  these  all  co-operate,  than  in  the  system  of  Under 
employment  to  which  he  is  condemoed.  "  It  is  not,"  testifies  an 
experienced  Charity  Organisation  Society  secretary,  "  that  the  casual 
man  has  a  larger  dose  of  original  sin  tiian  his  fellows ;  it  is  that  he  is 
exactly  what  any  other  class  in  the  community  would  become  .  .  .  were 
they  submitted  for  any  length  of  time  to  the  same  system  of  employment. 
.  .  .  That  so  large  a  proportion  are  weak  in  character  should  not  surprise, 
when  the  conditions  of  their  employment  are  remembered.  The  men  flit 
from  odd  job  to  odd  job;  their  'characters'  are  not  'taken  up';  when 
no  records  are  kept,  strenuous  efforts  to  maintain  a  high  moral  standard 
do  not  necessarily  secure  a  man  a  preference,  and  complete  failure  to 
maintain  the  ordinary  standard  of  his  class  creates  no  prejudice  against 
him  in  the  eyes  of  a  fresh  employer.  The  world  of  work  to  the  tupical 
casual  man  is  governed  hy  chance,  for  the  good  are  not  more  successful 
in  securing  work  than  the  evil.  No  class  in  the  community  could  with- 
stand the  demoralising  influence  of  such  a  view  of  life  and  such  a 
system!'  * 

(ii)  The  Wife  and  Mother  as  Breadwinner. 

To  this  class  there  comes  with  special  force  the  temptation  aflforded 
by  women's  work.  The  household  of  the  Casual  Labourer,  subject  to 
chronic  Under-employment,  cannot  possibly  be  maintained  at  all  without 
making  use  of  the  wife's  earning  power.  At  Liverpool,  for  instance, 
"  there  is  a  good  deal "  of  supplementing  the  wages  by  the  women  of  the 
family,  "  owing  to  the  fact  that  so  many  dock  labourers  are  very  irregularly 
employed.  In  many  cases  they  depend  to  a  very  large  extent  upon  the 
earnings  of  their  wives  and  daughters,  but  those  earnings  are  scanty  and 
irregular."  f  In  London,  we  are  told,  "  the  man's  unemployment  is  almost 
without  exception  the  cause  of  the  woman's  work."  %  "  Eighty  per  cent, 
of  the  married  women  with  young  families  engaged  in  outwork  in  Poplar 
are  the  wives  of  casual  unskilled  labourers,  most  of  them  connected  with 
the  docks.  .  .  .  Where  many  men  are  casually  employed,  there  many 
married  women  will  be  found  casually  employed  also.  This  is  notoriously 
the  case  in  districts  like  Bermondsey  and  Poplar,  where  there  are  many 
men  in  comparativelj^  low-skilled,  low-paid  and  irregular  occupations. 
When  the  husband's  work  is  slack  or  when  he  is  ill,  or  when  he  is 
drinking,  the  wife  goes  out  to  do  a  little  charing  or  a  little  fruit-picking, 
or  a  little  of  the  hundred  and  one  things  a  woman  may  do  in  London."  § 

*  Ihid.,  Q,  82147,  par.  1,  note.  We  append  the  following  summary  of  "effects," 
as  supplied  by  one  of  our  witnesses  :  — 

"  (1)  Deterioration  both  moral  and  physical  of  the  man. 

(2)  The  wives  being  sent  out  to  work. 

(3)  The  children  made  to  work  both  in  and  out  of  school  hours,  and  on 

leaving  school  being  placed  as  errand  boys,  etc.,  instead  of  being  put 
to  a  trade. 

(4)  Loss  of  articles  pledged  through  inability  to  redeem  them  and  partial  loss 

of  home,  which  is  rarely  recovered  or  replaced  when  once  lost. 

(5)  Withdrawals  of  savings  from  provident  clubs,  loss  of  membership  of 

friendly  societies  and  trade  societies."    (Ihid.,  Q.  82377,  par.  3.) 
t  Ibid.,  Q.  83326. 

X  City  of  Westminster  Health  Society,  Fourth  Annual  Eeport,  1907-8.  "But 
although  immediate  needs  are  there  met,  the  woman's  low  and  irregular  earnings  at 
the  unskilled  trade  for  which  alone  she  is  fitted,  are  a  poor  substitute  for  the  man's 
wages,  and  the  neglect  of  domestic  duties  further  aggravates  the  poverty  in  the 
home."  (Ihid.) 

§  Final  Eeport  on  the  EflPect  of  Outdoor  Relief  on  Wages  and  the  Conditions  of 
Employment,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  pp.  9,  10,  23. 
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Here  the  tragedy  of  the  descent  begins.  "  In  the  case  of  striving  couples," 
we  aie  told,  "  the  extra  shillings  earned  by  the  wife  may  help  to  sustain 
the  standard  of  comfort  in  slack  times  and  to  raise  it  a  little  in  good 
times.  But  the  husband  may  he  anything  hut  striving.  He  may  he, 
and  not  infrequently  is,  in  this  class,  a  '  labourer '  of  one  sort  or  another, 
whose  demoralisation  has  been  begun  or  continued  by  irregular  employ- 
ment and  will  now  he  completed  by  Jtis  wife's  willingness  to  work.  The 
weaker  husband,  sometimes  out  of  work,  leans  more  and  more  on  the 
stronger  wife,  sometimes  in  work,  and  by-and-by  the  husband  is  '  unem- 
ployed '  and  the  wife  doubly  employed.  .  .  .  What  is  certain  is  that  the 
irregularity  of  men's  labour  has  a  determining  influence  on  the  quality 
and  amount  of  women's  work  and  has  far-reaching  and  injurious  effects 
on  family  life.''  *  "  When,"  as  the  result  of  the  scantiness  of  the  man's 
earnings,  "  the  wife  has  '  set  to  '  and  is  earning,  there  is  too  often  a 
tendency  to  slacken  in  the  pursuit  of  work.  The  great  influence  of 
women's  earnings  in  encouraging  slackness  among  their  husbands  has 
been  remarked  upon  in  many  quarters."  t  We  watch  this  progressi>'e 
creation  of  Unemplo^^ables,  by  Under-employed  men  becoming  parasitic 
on  their  wives,  among  the  cases  that  come  before  every  Distress  Com- 
mittee. "  Women's  work  and  girls'  work/'  report  our  otlier  Investigators, 
"  ruin  the  man's  responsibility  until  it  becomes  almost  nil.  Many  men 
before  the  Distress  Committee  did  not  know  what  the  rent  was  or  what 
was  owing.  One  did  not  even  know  the  names  of  his  children.  The 
reason  is  that  the  wives  will  sometimes  do  anything  to  keep  the  home 
together  while  the  husbands  loaf."  %  This  is  seen  in  a  bad  form  in  West 
London,  where  "the  laundry  industry  offers  inducements  to  the  women 
to  become  bread-winners  of  the  family ;  the  consequent  loss  to  the  home 
life  is  seen  in  the  neglect  from  which  the  children  suffer,  and  in  the 
wild  independence  of  the  older  girls."  §  It  is  seen  in  an  aggravated  form 
at  Leicester,  and,  perhaps,  at  its  worst  at  Dundee.  In  the  boot  and  shoe 
factories  in  the  former  town,  successive  changes  in  the  processes  of 
manufacture  have  thrown  the  men  out  of  employment  '-'because  their 
places  are  taken  by  women  and  young  persons.,  and  this  drives  a  number 
of  married  women  to  seek  work  in  the  factories,  since  they  have  to  try 
and  earn  wages  instead  of  their  husbands."  ||  At  Dundee,  our  Investigator 
found  "plenty  of  female  employment  to  keep  loafers  there  who  could 
not  otherwise  exist,  and  decent  men  there  who  had  far  better  have  gone 
elsewhere,"  If 

(iii)  The  Misuse  of  Boy  Labour. 

It  is,  however,  a  moot  point  whether  a  larger  number  of  the  Unemploy- 
able become  so  in  the  prime  of  life,  as  we  have  just  described,  by  degrada- 
tion from  one  of  the  three  other  classes,  or  graduate  into  Unemployableness 
from  adolescence.  There  is  no  subject  as  to  which  we  have  received  so 
much  and  such  conclusive  evidence  as  upon  the  extent  to  which  thousands 


*  lUd.,^.  10. 

f  Report  oil  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed, 
by  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson  and  Rev.  J.  0.  Pringle,  p.  60. 

%  Report  on  the  Relation  of  Industrial  and  Sanitary  Conditions  to  Pauperism  in 
London,  by  Mr.  Steel-Maitland  and  Miss  Squire,  p.  44. 

§  Hid.,  p.  40. 

II  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  82467,  Par.  5  (5). 

•[[  Report  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  "  Unemployed  " 
.    .    .    in  Scotland,  by  Rev.  J.  C!  Pringle,  Appendix,  p.  106.    See  also  Ibid.,  p.  27. 
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of  boys,  from  lack  of  any  sort  of  training  for  industrial  occupations,  grow  up, 
almost  inevitably,  so  as  to  become  cbi'onically  Unemployed,  or  Under-em- 
ployed, and  presently  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  Unemployable.  In  Glasgow 
nearJy  20  per  cent,  of  the  labourers  in  distress  are  under  twenty-five ; 
and  one  half  of  them  are  under  thirty-five.  The  registers  of  Distress 
Committees  all  over  the  country  not  only  reveal  the  startling  fact  that 
something  like  15  per  cent,  of  the  men  in  distress  are  under  twenty-five*  ; 
and  that  nearl}^  one-third  of  the  whole  are  under  thirty  ;  but  also  that  an 
alarmingly  large  proportion  of  these  young  men  are  already  "  chronic 
cases  " — in  fact,  are  Unemployable.  "  Most  of  us/'  formally  reports  the 
York  Distress  Committee,  "  are  inclined  to  regard  the  existence  of  a  large 
class  of  irregular  and  ca.sual  workmen  and  the  presence  of  a  number 
of  Unem^ployables  "  as  a  necessary  condition  of  "  modern  life.  Our 
registers,  however,  show  one  avenue  by  which  men  come  into  these  classes, 
and  suggest  how  it  might  be  closed.  There  are  youths  under  twenty- 
one  classified  as  '  irregular '  and  as  '  been  regular.'  The  '  irregular  '  ones 
must  always  infallibly  spend  their  whole  lives  as  irregular  workers. 
Many  of  them  are  the  sons  of  the  poorest  class  of  workmen,  but  a  few 
are  youths  whose  parents  have  done  their  best  for  them,  but  who  have 
not  stuck  to  work.  Those  who  have  '  been  regular '  have  generaily  started 
life  as  errand  boys  or  in  some  position  where  a  boy  can- earn  good  money, 
but  which  does  not  offer  the  means  of  ] earning  any  trade  that  will  serve 
him  through  life."t  "  A  large  proportion  of  working  lads,"  reports  the 
Birkenhead  Distress  Committee,  "grow  up  without  any  definite  indus- 
trial training.  They  take  any  employment  that  offers,  the  work  itself 
is  of  a  casual  description,  the  growing  lad  moves  from  one  job  to  another, 
and  each  change  of  situation  is  accompanied  by  a  spell  of  idleness  while 
work  is  being  looked  for.  The  lad  reaches  manhood  without  acquiring 
a  trade  or  establishing  himself  in  any  situation  of  a  permanent  character, 
and  he  swells  the  ranks  of  the  unskilled  labourer.  His  frequent  spells 
of  idleneS'-<  affect  his  fitness  for  employment,  and  in  periods  of  depres- 
sion he  quickly  becomes  unemployable." %  We  were  so  impressed  with 
the  gravity  of  the  problem  thus  revealed  that  we  appointed  a  Special 
Investigator  to  deal  with  this  subject  alone.  His  Report,  unfortunately, 
more  than  confirms  the  evidence  supplied  to  us.§ 

It  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  dispute  that  one  of  the  features  of  the 
manner  in  which  we  have  chosen  to  let  the  nation's  industry  be  organised 
is  that  "  an  increasing  number  of  boys  are  employed  in  occupations  which 
are  either  uneducative  (in  the  sense  of  producing  no  increase  of  efficiency 
or  of  intelligence),  or  unpromising  (in  the  sense  of  leading  to  no  permanent 
occupation  during  adult  life) ;  secondly,  that  there  is  a  constant  tendency 
for  certain  industrial  functions  to  be  transferred  from  men  to  boys, 
especially  when  changes  in  the  processes  of  manufacture  or  in  the  organi- 
sation of  industry  are  taking  place  rapidly.  The  resulting  difficulty  is 
the  double  one  of  the  over-employment  of  boys  and  the  under-employ- 
ment  of  men."||  This  is,  we  are  informed,  partly  because  work  has  been 
sub-divided  and  arranged,  with  the  increasing  aid  of  machinery,  so  as  to 


*  Report  of  Glasgow  Distress  Committee,  1908,  Appendix  YII.,  p.  20  :  "  There  is 
an  alarmingly  large  number  of  young  men  among  the  applicants  to  the  Distress 
Committee."    (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  96810,  Par.  4  (iii).) 

t  Report  of  York  Distress  Committee,  1907. 

X  Report  of  Birkenhead  Distress  Committee,  1907. 

§  Report    ...    on  the  Subject  of  Boy  Labour,  by  Mr.  'Oyril  Jackson,  1908. 
il  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q,  969'21,  pars.  1,  2. 
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be  "  of  a  character  which  can  be  done  by  boys,  and  therefore  boys,  being 
cheaper  thau  adult  labourers,  are  employed  to  do  it.  1'his  particular  class 
of  boys — loom  boys,  dofFers  or  shifters — is  to  be  found  in  greater  numbers 
in  Dundee  than  in  Glasgow.  .  .  .  The  demand  for  men's  labour  would 
have  to  be  three  times  as  great  to  provide  work  for  all  these  lads  .  .  .  and 
a  number  whose  parents  have  sent  them  to  mill  or  factory  as  children  are 
turned  adrift  at  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen.  A  few  of  them  become 
skilled  workmen  in  other  trades.  .  .  .  Some  boys  become  labourers  in 
other  trades,  others  enter  the  Army  ...  a  number  leave  the  town  to  seek 
work  elsewhere,  while  others  live  from  hand  to  mouth  as  casual  labourers, 
or  join  the  ranks  of  the  permanently  unemployed."*  Then  there  are  the 
rivet-boys  in  shipyards  and  boiler  shops,  the  "  oil  cans  "  in  the  nut  and 
bolt  department,  the  "  boy  minders  "  of  "  automatic "  machines,  the 
"  drawers  off "  of  saw  mills  and  the  "  layers  on  "  of  printing  works  and 
scores  of  other  varieties  of  boys  whose  occupation  presently  comes  to  an 
end.  The  employment  of  boys  in  uneducational  occupations  from  which 
they  are  dismissed  at  manhood  is,  however,  specially  extensive  in  the 
great  commercial  centres.  In  London^  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  no 
fewer  than  40  per  cent  of  boys  leaving  tlie  elementary  schools  become 
errand  boys,  van  boys,  &c. ;  14  per  cent,  become  shop  boys,  and  8  percent, 
office  boys  and  junior  clerks,  whilst  something  like  18  per  cent,  enter  the 
building,  metal,  woodwork,  and  clothing  ^tnd  printing  trades.  In  towns 
like  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Newcastle,  the  proportion  of  van  boys, 
errand  boys,  etc.,  appears  equally  large.  It  seems  that,  instead  of  the  years  of 
youth  leading  naturally  to  a  rise  in  competence  and  earning  power  in  the 
same  industry,  if  not  even  under  the  same  employer,  a  large  majoritj^  of 
boys  have  nowadays,  between  eighteen  and  twenty-five,  "  to  seek  new 
occupations  for  which  they  have  little  or  no  aptitude.  They  begin  all 
over  again,  and  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  fit  themselves  for  their  new 
position.  The  main  question  is  whether  their  previous  years  have  bene- 
fited or  deteriorated  them  ;  whether  in  fact  they  have  been  improved 
or  worn  out  and  wasted  from  the  standpoint  of  their  own  industrial  fitness 
as  producers  and  wage  earners."f 

Unfortunately,  as  all  the  evidence  shows,  a  large,  and  as  we  fear  an 
increasing  proportion  of  the  occupations  to  which  boys  are  put  are  of  the 
kind  that  does  not  fit  them  for  any  skilled  occupation,  or  indeed  for  a 
regular  trade  of  any  sort.  In  the  words  of  a  frank  employer,  they  are  not 
taught ;  they  are  made  to  work  continuously  at  their  own  little  temporary 
tasks.  Of  those  who  enter  clerkships  or  the  skilled  trades  a  considerable 
proportion  do  well.  Of  those  who  enter  low-skilled  trades,  a  number  fall 
into  casual  labour  of  one  sort  or  another,  and  are  at  best  among  the  Under- 
employed. Of  the  heavy  contingent  who  become  van  boys  and  errand 
bovs,  the  Army  absorbs  a  large  number,  the  mercantile  marine  gains  a 
few  ;  some  get  into  low-skilled  trades  ;  J  but  many — we  fear  a  majority — 
have  no  other  outlook  than  casual  labouring  and  chronic  Under-employ- 
ment,  from  which  it  is  inevitable  that  a  cei  tain  proportion  should  become 


*  Ihid.,  Q.  96610,  par.  11.  For  a  similar  account  of  the  fate  of  boys  formerly 
employed  in  "  laying  on  "  and  "taking  off'*  paper  in  London  printing  honses,  see 
Toynbee  B,ecord,  "  Report  on  Boy  Labour."  These  printers'  boys  were  stated  to 
enter  the  Army  and  eventually  to  take  to  the  docks  ;  a  large  number  of  printers' 
labourers  were  found  in  the  Whitechapel  Casual  Ward  in  the  course  of  an 
investigation  made  into  the  previous  employment  of  the  men  there.  {Ibid., 
Q.  96610,  note  to  par.  11.) 

t  Eeport  on  the  Siibject  of  Boy  Labour,  by  Mr.  Oyril  Jackson,  1908,  p.  7. 

X  Ihid.,  p.  10. 
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Unemployable.*  Nor  is  this  using  up  of  boys,  without  providing  them 
with  any  industrial  training,  a  new  observation.  Jn  1888,  as  in  1908,  it  was 
noticed  that  there  were  quite  a  large  number  of  young  men  between  twenty 
and  thirty  habitually  "  out  of  work,"  and  rapidly  deteriorating,  who  have 
had  no  "  training  for  work."  f  We  took  the  trouble,  on  the  relief 
committee,"  deposed  one  of  our  number  in  1895,  to  investigate  some  of 
the  cases  of  these  lads  who  asked  for  work,  and  in  each  case  it  appeared 
that  they  had  left  .  .  .  one  of  those  industries  "  in  which  there  had  grown 
up  a  system  of  doing  the  work  mainly  by  boy  labour,  discharging  them 
as  soon  as  they  asked  men's  wages.  I  have  lived  there  about  ten  years, 
and  from  my  own  knowledge,  I  have  seen  these  boys  growing  up  into  real 
corner  lads. I  You  meet  them  at  each  corner  at  this  time  of  the  year; 
they  get  through  life  by  carrying  betting  news,  and  in  various  other  ways ; 
in  the  winter  they  have  got  to  get  help  either  by  going  into  the  workhouse 
or  into  stone-yards,  if  such  are  open.  What  I  want  to  point  out  is  that  it 
is  not  these  boys'  faults,  but  it  is  really  the  condition  under  which  they  come 
into  the  world  and  grow  up,  and  the  industrial  life  by  which  they  are 
surrounded."  § 

We  regard  this  perpetual  recruitment  of  the  Unemployable  by  tens 
of  thousands  of  boys  who,  through  neglect  to  provide  them  with 
suitable  industrial  training,  may  almost  be  said  to  graduate  into  Unem- 
ployment as  a  matter  of  course,  as  perhaps  the  gravest  of  all  the  grave 
facts  which  this  Commission  has  laid  bare.  We  cannot  believe  that  the 
nation  can  long  persist  in  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  Unemployed,  and 
particularly  the  Under-employed  and  the  Unemployable,  are  thus  being 
daily  created  under  our  eyes  out  of  bright  young  lives,  capable  of  better 
things,  for  whose  training  we  make  no  provision.  It  is  unfortunate Ij^ 
only  too  clear  that  the  mass  of  Unemployment  "  is  continually  being 
recruited  by  a  stream  of  young  men  from  industries  which  rely  upon 
unskilled  boy  labour,  and  turn  it  adrift  at  manhood  without  any  general 
or  special  industrial  qualification,  and  that  it  will  never  be  diminished 
till  this  stream  is  arrested."  ||  In  our  Proposals  for  Reform  we  shall 
accordingly  make  specific  recommendations  on  this  point. 

(iv)  The  Alleged  Exclusion  of  the  Elderly. 

But  besides  the  youths  who,  so  to  speak,  graduate  into  the  Unemploy- 
able class,  there  are  the  men  who  gravitate  into  it  with  advancing  years, 
or  with  infirmity.  We  have  had  it  brought  to  our  notice  that  men  who 
are,  or  who  appear  to  be,  too  old  for  the  incessant  "  drive "  and  rapid 
processes  of  modern  competitive  industry  are  being  dismissed  at  an 
earlier  age  than  was  formerly  customary  ;  and  that  such  men,  whether 
fifty  or  even  forty  years  of  age,  find  it  increasingly  diflicult  to  obtain 
fresh  situations.    To  quote  one  of  the  many  statements  made  to  us,  it 


*  '*  One  schoolmaster  in  a  very  poor  South  London  school  says  fully  50  per  cent, 
of  his  boys  go  into  occupations  which  lead  to  Unemployment."    {Ihid.,  p.  11.) 

t  Major  0.  0.  Fitzroj  in  Charity  Organisation  Review,  June,  1888,  p.  273. 

t  This  type  has  been  thus  described:  **  The  well-known  corner-boy  and  loafer, 
who  in  normal  times  live  off  their  parents,  some  even  to  the  extent  of  asking  money 
from  their  mothers  for  cigarettes  before  leaving  the  house  in  the  morning ;  who 
are  never  home  to  a  meal,  but  turn  up  to  go  to  bed."  (The  Unemployed  in  Grlasgow, 
1904-5,  by  James  R.  Motion,  p  3.) 

§  Third  Ueport  of  House  of  Commons  Committee  on  Distress  from  Want  of 
Employment,  Q.  10408  (Mr.  Lansbury). 

II  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  96610,  Par.  2  (6). 
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was  said  that  "  one  very  alarming  feature  of  very  recent  years  is  the 
ever-increasing  number  of  elderly  men  that  seem  to  be  cast  aside  as 
useless.  This  is,  undoubtedly,  a  natural  outcome  of  these  limited  liability 
company  days,  when  every  workman  is  simply  a  unit  in  a  dividend- 
earning  machine,  and  all  personal  relations  h.ive  ceased  to  exist  between 
employer  and  employed.  The  Compensation  Act,  too,  has  probably  a 
great  deal  to  do  Avith  it."*  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the 
complaint  of  an  increasing  tendency  to  replace  elderly  men  by  the  young 
is  one  that  is  always  being  made.f  In  particular,  it  is  to  be  traced  as 
a  constant  refrain  at  every  decade  of  tlie  past  century.  In  1839,  for 
instance,  it  was  officially  reported,  as  a  partial  explanation  of  the 
Unemployment  among  the  Handloom  Weavers,  that  "  a  great  majority, 
including  those  who  are  past  fifty  years  of  age,  or  who  from  any  cause 
do  not  possess  the  requisite  skill,  quickness  of  sight  and  strength  have 
great  difficulty  in  getting  employment  to  enable  them  to  live."t  In 
1848  we  read,  in  terms  that  sound  familiar,  that  "  Workmen  .  .  .  are 
discharged  as  soon  as  grey  hair  appears,  or  a  pair  of  spectacle's  is 
attempted  to  be  used;  many  of  the  workmen  straining  their  sight  to 
the  uttermost  before  they  give  in  to  be  turned  adrift  through  wearing 
them."§  "  Old  carpenters/'  it  was  said  in  1850,  '•'  are  generally  despised 
by  master  builders ;  the  failure  of  sight  and  wearing  of  spectacles  is 
almost  a  death  blow  to  many  a  good  old  tradesman.  And  in  many 
cases  a  master  will  not  give  an  elderly  man  employment  at  any  price ; 
the  consequence  is  that  many  have  been  compelled  to  go  to  the  parish 
for  relief  or  into  the  Workhouse.  Employers  instruct  their  foremen  to 
deny  a  job  to  men  above  a  certain  age."  And  further  "it  is  one  of  the 
chief  evils  of  the  carpenters'  trade  that  as  soon  as  a  man  turns  forty 
masters  won't  keep  him  on."||  What  was  said  in  1839  and  1848-50, 
was  being  said  in  1894— still  prior  to  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 
"  Throughout  the  entire  field  of  industry  the  shortness  of  employment 
is  most  largely  represented  in  the  progressive  Under- employment  of  the 
middle-aged.  In  many  departments  of  labour,  for  example,  among  miners, 
sailors,  mule-spinners,  in  metal  and  machine  making,  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  a  man  to  have  any  security  of  work  over  the  age  of 
forty-five  or  fifty."  11  We  suspect,  indeed,  that  the  same  thing  has  been 
alleged  ever  since  the  master-craftsman,  himself  producing  and  selling 
his  own  product,  was  replaced  by  the  capitalist  hirer  of  labour. 

At  the  same  time,  we  felt  that^  as  the  impression  of  an  increase  in 
this  tendency  to  premature  superannuation  was  so  universal,  and  as-  it 
was  very  commonly  alleged  to  have  been  aggravated  by  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  the  hypothesis  demanded  consideration.  We,  therefore, 
sought  for  some  evidence  that  elderly  men,  or  men  who  appeared  to  be 
elderly,  were  actually  being  excluded  from  employment  at  an  earlier  age 
tlian  had  previously  been  customary.  It  appeared  that,  of  all  the  many 
witnesses  who  repeated  to  us  the  current  popular  opinion,  not  one  could 


*  Ibid.,  Appendix  No.  XXII.  (Par.  6)  to  Vol.  YIII. 
t  Ibid.,  Qs.  88115-22. 

'I  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  on  Handloom  Weavers,  Vol.  XXIIL,  1840, 
p.  417.    (Eeport  of  A.  Austin,  Frome,  January,  1839.) 
§  Nottingham  Journal^  January  21st,  1848. 
II  Morning  Chronicle^  July  18th,  1860. 

•j[  "  The  Meaning  and  Measure  of  Unemployment,"  by  John  A.  Hobson,  Gon- 
temjporary  Review,  March,  1894,  p.  422. 
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produce  any  sort  of  statistical  evidence  in  its  support.*  If  men  are  being 
dismissed  at  an  earlier  age,  it  would  result  in  the  average  age  of  all  the 
men  in  the  employment  of  particular  firms,  or  of  all  the  men  in 
employment  at  particular  trades,  steadily  falling.  In  no  case  have  we 
been  able  to  find  that  this  was  the  fact.  On  the  contrary,  Trade  Union 
statistics  indicate  that  the  age  at  which  members  have  to  draw  their 
superannuation  allowance  (on  ceasing  to  be  able  to  get  employment)  has, 
with  the  improved  health  of  the  nation,  steadily  risen.  Thus,  in  the 
great  Union  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  the  average  age 
of  all  the  members  who,  year  by  year,  begin  to  draw  their  Superannuation 
Benefit,  on  finding  themselves  unable  to  continue  in  wage-earning  employ- 
ment, steadily  rises.  In  1885  it  was  sixty-one  and  a  half  years;  in 
1906  it  was  sixty- three  and  a  half;  in  1907  (possibly  through  increased 
strictness)  it  even  rose  to  sixty-four  and  thi-ee-quarters.  The  fact  is 
confirmed  by  the  records  of  other  Unions.  Thus,  in  the  Friendly  Society 
of  Ironfounders,  the  average  age  at  superannuation  in  1883-5  was 
sixty-one  and  three-quarter  years;  in  1906-7  it  was  sixty-two  and  three- 
quarters.t  A  similar  rise  is  to  be  seen  in  the  records  of  the  United 
Society  of  Boilermakers. 

Nor  have  we  been  able  to  ascertain  that  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  has  supplied  a  new  motive  for  the  replacement  of  elderly  men  by 
those  who  are  young.  The  liability  for  compensation  is  so  generally 
covered  by  insurance  that  the  employers  have  no  pecuniary  interest  in 
the  matter  beyond  the  amount  they  pay  in  premiums.  It  was  suggested 
to  us  that  the  Insurance  Companies  were  stipulating  in  their  policies 
against  the  employment  of  elderly  men,  or  penalising  it  by  heavier 
premiums.  We  accordingly  took  steps  to  ascertain  whether  this  was 
the  case.  We  were  definitely  informed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Associated 
Accident  Insurance  Companies  transacting  workmen's  compensation 
business  that  "in  the  case  of  general  industries  no  restriction  or  stipulation 
is  made  in  the  contract  of  insurance  with  regard  to  .  .  .  old  men  or 
men  past  middle  life."J  It  was  admitted  to  us  by  employers  that  the 
Insurance  Companies  did  not  inquire  the  ages  of  the  men  thus  insured, 
and  that  there  was  no  attempt  to  differentiate  against  the  elderly  men.§ 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Insurance  Companies  are  under  no  temptation 
to  do  so,  because — as  was  pointed  out  to  us  by  workmen  who  knew  the 
facts|| — contrary  to  current  popular  theories,  it  is  not  found  that  the 
elderly  men  are  more  liable  to  accidents  than  the  young  men.  The 
evidence  is,  in' fact,  in  the  opposite  direction.  At  the  South  Metropolitan 
Gasworks,  for  instance,  where  the  late  Sir  George  Livesey  kept  careful 


*  Evidence  before  the  Oommission,  Qs.  34393-403,  39600,  39601,  77503-5, 
88115-22. 

t  "  Uneraplojment :  A  Problem  of  Industry,"  by  W.  H.  Beveridge,  1909 ;  Annual 
Eeport  of  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  1908. 

X  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Mr.  S.  Stanley  Brown  (not  yet  in  volume 
form).  To  this  there  is  one  exception  and  one  only.  In  farm  work,  where  the 
proportion  of  elderly  men  among  the  labourers  is  exceptionally  large,  and  where  it 
is  not  even  suggested  that  there  is  any  exclusion  of  them,  the  Insurance  Com- 
panies do  inquire  the  ages  of  the  men  employed,  with  a  view,  if  the  proportion  of 
men  over  sixty  be  unusually  large,  of  charging  an  additional  premium. 

§  Ihid.,  Qs.  87097-102. 

II  '*  The  old  man,  instead  of  being  more  liable  to  accident,  is,  on  the  whole,  less 
liable  to  accident  than  the  young  man  .  .  .  because  he  is  more  careful.  .  .  .  The 
larger  proportion  of  those  who  get  hurt  is  of  young  men,  and  not  of  old  men. 
{Ihid.,  Qs.  82807-9.) 
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note  of  all  the  accidents  between  1897  and  1905,  it  was  found  that  out 
of  2114  accidents  in  these  eight  years,  no  fewer  than  one  third  had 
happened  to  the  men  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age;  and  that 
in  proportion  to  the  numbers  employed,  this  was  the  most  hazardous  age. 
More  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  men  of  that  age  had  accidents  in  the  year, 
whilst  the  percentage  of  men  between  fifty  and  sixty  who  had  accidents 
was  only  two  thirds  as  great.*  "  It  therefore  seems  quite  clear," 
concluded  Sir  George  Livesey,  "  in  all  the  operations  of  gas  manufacture, 
which  are  many  and  various,  with  much  machinery,  that  advancing  age 
does  not  make  men  more  liable  to  accidents.  They  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, considerably  less  liable  as  they  grow  older.  I  may  here  say  that 
the  Company  never  discharges  any  man  because  he  is  growing  old."i*  The 
same  testimony  is  given  by  Sir  John  Brunner  with  regard  to  chemical 
works.  During  the  years  1893  to  1907,  Brunner,  Mond  and  Co.,  limited, 
found  that  the  men  between  eighteen  and  twenty-five  had  the  largest 
percentage  of  accidents  (8*5);  those  between  twenty -five  and  thirty, 
the  next  largest  (6*8)  ;  whilst  the  men  between  forty-one  and  forty-five 
and  forty-five  and  fifty  had  less  than  half  those  percentages  (2-8  and  3*7). 
"  The  figures,"  says  Sir  J ohn  Brunner,  "  are  absolutely  decisive,  the  scale 
of  the  inquiry  both  as  regards  the  number  of  men  and  the  number  of 
years  being  abundantly  sufficient.  They  show  that  the  proportion  of 
accidents  becomes  less  and  less  with  remarkable  regularity,  as  the  men 
advance  in  years,  and,  therefore,  that  no  employer  is  justified  in  his  own 
interest,  in  refusing  to  take  elderly  men  into  his  service,  or  in  dismissing 
them  from  his  service  in  the  belief  that  they  are  more  liable  to  accidents 
than  their  younger  brethren.  .  .  .  One  feature  in  this  statement 
deserves  emphasis.  The  reduction  in  comparative  liability  to  accident 
is  in  exact  relation  to  the  increase  of  steadiness  due  to  increase  of  age  ;  it 
begins  at  the  very  beginning,  not  at.  the  age  at  which  men  may  be 
excused  from  dangerous  work  on  account  of  lessened  activity  ."J  And 
though  the  elderly  man  may  not  so  easily  recover  from  an  accident  as  a 
young  man,  and  may  be  longer  in  the  doctors'  hands,§  the  remarkable 
statistical  proof  that  lias  been  adduced  has  confirmed  the  Accident 
Insurance  Companies  in  their  practice  of  ignoring  age  in  their  estimation 
of  risks. 

We  then  turned  to  the  statistics  relating  to  the  ;persons  known  to  be 
unemployed,  expecting  to  find  that  the  applicants  to  the  Distress 
Committees  were  elderly  men,  men  with  premature  grey  hairs,  men 
wearing  spectacles,  men  bowed  down  with  the  infirmities  that  come  with 
advancing  jears.  To  our  surprise,  we  found  that  the  very  reverse  was 
the  case.  Of  all  the  qualified  applicants  to  Distress  Committees  in 
England  and  Wales  in  1907-8  only  2*7  per  cent,  were  over  sixty;  and 
only  14* 2  per  cent,  were  between  fifty  and  sixty;  whilst  no  fewer  than 
22*8  per  cent,  were  under  thirty.  "Thus  nearly  80  per  cent,  of  the 
applicants  were  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  fifty  years,  the  group  of 


*  Ihid.,  Qs.,  83244-83260  ;  Eeturn  showing  the  Accidents  at  various  ages  among 
the  workmen  m  the  employ  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  Appendix 
No.  XOYI.  to  Vol.  VIII. 

t  Ihid. 

X  "  Age  and  Accident,"  by  Sir  John  Brunner ;  in  Times,  May  9th,  1908. 
Similar  testimony  with  regard  to  the  accidents  to  all  the  men  in  the  employment  of 
the  Sheffield  United  G-as  Light  Company  (where  between  twenty  and  thirty  proved 
much  the  most  hazardous  age)  was  given  in  Times,  May  22nd,  190(5. 

§  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  43173-6,  82808,  87110-2. 
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persons  aged  thirty  to  forty  being  actually  the  largest."*  This  general 
result  is  confirmed  in  all  the  localities. 

The  two  most  startling  facts  which  have  impressed  me/'  writes  the 
Chairman  of  the  Bristol  Distress  Committee,  "  are,  first  the  very  large 
proportion  of  general  labourers  to  be  found  upon  our  book«,  and  secondly, 
the  large  number  of  applicants  who  are  in  the  prime  of  their  working 
life,  namely,  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  fifty  .  .  .  .  Of  a  total 
of  2,900  applications  registered  in  the  year  ending  March,  1906,  ninety- 
one  only  were  under  the  age  of  twenty,  whilst  807  were  between  twenty 
and  thirty,  787  between  thirty  and  forty,  573  between  forty  and  fifty, 
and  443  between  fifty  and  sixty  whilst  over  sixty  years  of  age  we  had 
only  200.  We  have  thus  2,166  out  of  a  total  of  2,900  applications 
made  by  men  in  the  prime  of  their  working  life  ....  The  figures 
for  the  year  ending  1907  work  out  very  much  in  the  same  proportion."t 
We  imagined  that  the  men  who  found  themselves  "too  old  at  forty" 
might  be  in  the  Workhouses.  But,  though  there  is  an  alarming  increase 
of  able-bodied  men  in  the  Workhouses  of  London  and  various  other 
centres,  these  too  are  found  on  examination  to  be  mainly  men  in  the  prime 
of  life ;  and  certainly  not  men  who  could,  with  any  credibility,  ascribe 
their  failure  to  get  situations  merely  to  the  infirmities  of  age.  I  have 
been  curious,"  wrote  a  Local  Government  Board  Inspector  in  1903,  "to 
ascertain  what  effect  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  and  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  have  had  upon  elderly  workmen.  So  far  I  have  not 
found  many  men  driven  to  the  Workhouse  as  the  result  of  these  Acts. 
I  have  conversed  with  employers  of  labour  on  the  subject,  and  they  tell 
me  that  machinery  is  now  so  much  used  that  an  elderly  man  is  as  good 
as  a  younger  man,  and  if  capable,  he  has  the  advantage  of  experience  in 
dealing  with  machinery."t 

Thus,  whilst  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  average  age  of  the  persons 
at  work  is  declining,  or  that  elderly  men  are  found  in  increasing  numbers 
among  the  Unemployed,  there  is  also  no  reason  why  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  should  have  supplied  a  new  motive  to  employers  to 
differentiate  against  elderly  men.  Some  explanation  is  require*  1  of  the 
widespread  impression  to  the  contrary.  We  think  it  may  be  that — as  it 
was  put  to  us  by  an  eminent  statistician — employers  have  got  in  rather 
a  fiurry  when  they  found  these  new  claims  upon  them,  and  have  possibly 
discharged  a  few  men,  but  very  possibly  by  this  time  they  are  re-engaging 
the{i)."§  What  has  generally  happened  is,  however,  that  when  employers 
have  wanted  to  get  rid  of  elderly  men — as  they  have  done  at  all  times — 
they  have  used  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  as  au  excuse.  Equally 

*  Return  as  to  Proceedings  of  Distress  Committees,  for  1907-8  (House  of 
Commons,  No.  173  of  1908). 

t  Replies  of  Distress  Committees,  p.  79,  Bristol. 

i.  Thirty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Grovernment  Board,  1902-3,  p.  109. 

§  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  88117,  The  "  flurry  "  is  shown  in  the 
following  evidence  on  behalf  of  a  large  steel  works.  '*  As  regards  old  age,  the 
custom  at  these  works  up  to  the  present  is  that  men  who  have  served  the  firm  for 
any  length  of  time,  when  they  become  aged,  are  found  light  work.  In  a  short 
time,  however,  these  conditions  will  be  altered,  as,  in  view  of  the  '  Compensation 
Act,  1906,'  coming  into  force  in  July  next,  our  directors  are  considering  the  question 
of  pensions  for  the  old  men  employed  at  Clarence,  so  that  they  will  be  prevented 
coming  to  the  works.  It  is  positively  unsafe  for  such  men  to  go  about  the  works, 
more  particularly  as  the  firm  is  responsible,  in  case  anything  happens  to  them  in  the 
form  of  an  accident,  to  pay  weekly  compensation,  or  if  the  accident  should  prove 
fatal,  and  they  have  dependents,  three  years'  wages."  {Ibid.,  Appendix  No.  XLIII. 
(Par.  3)  to  Yol.  YIII.) 
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often,  when  elderly  men  have  been  dismissed  for  some  irregularity  of 
conduct,  or  find  the  same  difficulties  asotlier  men  in  regaining  employment, 
they  are  prone  to  account  for  it  by  a  cause  so  impersonal  as  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act.  Every  aged  pauper  man  now  gives  the  same  explana- 
tion of  his  presence  in  the  Workhouse.*  "  There  is,"  deposed  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  "  always  a  proportion 
of  loafers  amongst  the  Unemployed  who  do  not  want  work,  and  they  are 
always  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  any  excuse  that  offers  to  explain 
their  being  out  of  work."t 

(v)  Raising  the  Standard  of  Efficiency. 

Much  the  same  scepticism  may  be  felt  with  regard  to  the  alleged 
increased  exclusion  from  employment  of  the  one-ej^ed  man,  the  one-armed 
man,  the  slightly  crippled  or  the  ruptured  man  At  all  times  employers 
have  preferred  to  ta,ke  on  a  sound  man  rather  than  an  unsound  man. 
Here^  however,  we  think  that  the  evidence  points  to  an  increasing 
tendency  among  employers — whether  this  is  due  to  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  or  to  a  general  tightening  up  of  conditions  under  stress 
of  competition — (o  scrutinise  very  carefully  the  men  whom  they  take  into 
their  service,  in  order  that,  in  return  for  the  Standard  Eates  of  Wages 
that  they  have  to  pay,  they  may  get  the  most  efficient  workmen.  Various 
laige  firms  now  make  it  a  rule  to  have  all  workmen  medically  examined 
before  engagement,  and  the  practice  is  now  spreading  to  the  mercantile 
marine.  Though  this  began  before  1897,  it  is  now  ascribed  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  that  year ;  and  the  giving  of 
a  ]3reference  to  sound  and  healthy  men  msi,y  well  have  been  pi-omoted  by 
such  legislation.  In  my  opinion,"  said  a  North  Country  witness,  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  has  made  employers  more  particular  as  to 
the  class  of  men  employed.  Defective  vision  or  hearing  has  to  some 
extent  placed  men  on  the  labour  market  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
employed."!  "  Last  year,"  it  was  given  in  evidence,  "  Messrs.  Vickers, 
Maxim  tried  the  experiment  of  examining  all  the  new  '  starts.'  In  twelve 
weeks  I  examined  286  men  and  rejected  fifteen.  The  rejected  included 
men  with  one  eye,  those  with  bad  ruptures,  bad  ulcerated  legs  or  scars 
indicating  old  ulcers,  also  men  physically  unfit.  Owing  to  the  opposition 
of  the  trade  unions,  this  rule  was  suspended,  but  the  firm  may  reintroduce 
it.  Vickers,  Maxim  carry  this  rule  out  at  their  works  at  Erith,  and  have 
done  so  for  six  years." §    But  perhaps  the  clearest  case  is  that  of  the 

*  Jhid.,  Q.  50693 ;  Relieving  OflBcers'  Eetiirn  re  Compensation  Acts,  Appendix 
No.  YII.  (A)  to  Vol.  Y. 

t  Evidence  before  the  Oommission,  Q.  82804. 

1  lUd.,  Appendix  No.  LXXYI.  (Par.  4),  to  Vol.  Ylll. 

§  Ibid.^  Q.  43126,  Par.  9.  "To  protect  ourselves  from  the  responsibility  of 
taking  snch  men  into  our  employ,  about  twelve  months  ago  it  was  made  a  condition 
that  all  new  men  seeking  employment  should  undergo  a  medical  examination. 
Whilst  this  rule  was  in  force  it  tended  to  raise  the  standard  of  physical  fitness  of  the 
new  men  engaged,  and  prevented  men  from  applying  for  work  who  knew  they  were 
physically  unfit.  During  the  ten  weeks  the  examination  was  enforced,  286  men 
were  examined,  of  whom  fourteen  were  rejected  as  physically  unfit.  Of  those 
rejected :  — 

Six  were  sufi'ering  from  inguinal  hernia. 

Three  from  bad  varicose  veins. 

One  from  large  varicocele. 

One  from  varicose  eczema  of  left  leg. 

One  from  old  scars  on  left  leg,  of  low  vitality. 

Two  from  results  of  injury  to  eye,  causing  sight  to  be  seriously  affected." 
Ihid.,  Q.  87722,  Par.  7. 
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workman  subject  to  epileptic  fits.  Insurance  Companies  are  said  to 
refuse  to  insure  sucli  men,  and  employers  to  employ  them.*  We  were 
informed  that  "as  a  matter  of  fact  prior  to  the  1897  Compensation  Act, 
Messrs.  Vickers  had  quite  a  large  number  of  epileptics  working,  and  they 
had  contracted-out ;  under  the  old  Employers  Liability  Act  of  1 894  they 
could  contract  out  of  that  Act,  but  when  the  1897  Act  came  into  force 
these  men  were  all  discharged."! 

The  difficulty  which  the  aged  and  the  partially  incapacitated  find  in 
obtaining  employment,  owing  to  the  employers'  preference  for  the  more 
efficient  workmen,  is,  however,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
community,  not  a  cause  of  Unemployment.  So  long  as  there  are  young 
and  healthy  workmen  unemployed,  it  cannot  be  expected — it  cannot  even 
be  desired — that  the  less  efficient  should  fill  the  places  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  more  efficient.  In  so  far  as  aged  men,  and  partially  incapacitated 
men,  are  found  among  those  in  distress  from  Unemployinent — and  this  is 
to  some  slight  extent  the  case — the  problem  is  one  of  how  best  to  maintain 
them  in  their  old  age  and  partial  invalidity — not  how  to  get  them  again 
into  industrial  employment  for  which  other  men,  also  compulsorily  idle, 
are  more  fitted. 

(vi)  Existing  Agencies  Dealing  with  the  Unemployable. 

The  Unemployable,  it  will  now  be  clear,  constitute,  not  so  much  a 
class,  as  a  heterogeneous  multitude  of  individuals,  requiring  endless 
diversity  of  treatment.  Yet  the  administrators  of  the  present  Poor  Law 
persist  in  treating  them  merely  as  "the  Able-bodied " ;  in  one  Union 
apparently  regarding  them  all  as  "  work-shy  loafers  or  incorrigible 
rogues ;  in  another,  treating  them  as  if  they  were  all  excluded  from 
employment  on  account  of  their  age  or  infirmity,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  Thus,  one  Board  of  Guardians  will  offer  to  all  alike  the  same 
General  Mixed  Workhouse  or  laxly  administered  Casual  Ward.  The  next 
Board  of  Guardians  will  insist  on  "  testing  "  all  able-bodied  applicants  by 
a  task  of  stone-pounding  on  insufficient  diet  and  under  penal  conditions, 
in  the  so-called  "  Able-bodied  Test  Workhouse,"  or  the  cellular  Casual 
Ward.  Under  tliese  circumstances,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the 
Unemployable  man  of  the  "  won't  work  "  type  accepts  the  hospitality  of 
the  laxly  administered  institution,  and  refuses  that  of  the  disciplinary 
one  ;  preferring,  to  the  latter,  "  the  life  of  the  road  "  or  the  hand-to-mouth 
existence  of  the  loafer  of  the  great  cities,  varied  with  brief  sojourns  in 
gaol.  The  worthy  Unemployable,  who  is  really  unable  to  get  taken  on 
by  any  employer,  finds  the  promiscuity  of  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse 
and  the  penal  discipline  of  the  Able-bodied  Test  Workhouse  equally 
deterrent,  and  resorts  there  only  in  the  direst  need,  preferring  to  suffer 
slow  starvation  in  his  slum,  or  to  struggle  along  on  the  scanty  earnings 
of  wife  and  child.  Many  of  the  intermediate  types  constitute  the  great 
army  of  "  Ins-and-Outs  "  of  the  Workhouse  of  either  kind.  Of  preventive 
or  curative  treatment  under  the  Poor  Law  there  is,  with  regard  to  the 
Uuemployable,  at  present  practically  no  question. 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  operations  of  the  Distress 
Committees  when  "  Employment  Eelief  "  is  offered  ;  the  "  won't  works  " 
sheer  off,  and  the  "  can't  works  "  linger  on,  to  lower  the  standard  of  effort 
and  increase  the  cost  of  the  work.    Neither  section  can  be  found  places 


*  lUd.,  Q.  87473.  t  lUd.,  Q.  43 J 97. 
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by  the  Labour  Exchange  or  moved  to  another  country.  For  the  Un- 
eir  ployable,  in  short,  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  is  as  futile  as  is  the 
Poor  Law. 

The  least  unsuccessful  of  the  agencies  at  present  at  work;  are,  with 
regard  to  all  sections  of  the  Unemployable,  the  Working  Colonies 
administered  by  certain  religious  or  philanthropic  organisations.  For 
the  slightly  feeble-minded  and  the  sane  epileptic  there  is  provision  at 
Lingfield  established  in  1896  by  the  Christian  Social  Service  Union. 
For  the  man  of  irregular  conduct  and  doubtful  past  there  is  the  training 
given  at  Hadleigh  since  1890  by  the  Salvation  Army.  What  is  lacking, 
even  to  the  most  successful  training  Colony  of  this  type,  is,  on  the  one 
hand,  an 'assured  outlet  for  those  whom  it  has  redeemed  or  trained,  and, 
on  the  other,  various  grades  of  Colonies  to  which  might  be  committed 
those  who  prove  to  be  incorrigible  and  recalcitrant  to  training,  or  who  are 
permanently  unfitted  for  association  with  the  outside  world.  The  latter 
requirement  points  to  establishments  with  powers  of  detention.  The 
former  demands  some  better  organisation  of  the  Labour  Market  so  that 
the  cured  or  reclaimed  Unemployable  may  not  have  to  be  thrown  once 
more  into  the  morass  of  chronic  Under-employment. 

(f)  Character  and  Unemployment. 

It  may  be  thought  that  we  have,  in  the  preceding  survey  of  the  types 
of  the  Unemployed,  given  insufficient  attention  to  drunkenness  and  other 
forms  of  personal  misconduct  as  responsible  for  the  failure  of  men  to 
retain  their  situations,  or  to  get  again  into  employment.  We  have 
deliberately  subordinated  the  question  of  personal  character,  because  in 
our  view,  although  of  vital  importance  to  the  method  of  treatment  to  be 
adopted  with  regard  to  the  individuals  in  distress,  it  does  not  seem  to  us 
to  be  of  significance  with  regard  to  the  existence  or  the  amount  of  Un- 
employment. "  The  casual  labourer  engaged  on  Monday  is  dismissed  on 
Tuesday,  not  because  he  refuses  to  work  longer,  but  because  the  work  for 
which  he  was  engaged  is  at  an  end.  The  percentage  of  Unemployed 
carpenters  rises  from  two  in  August  to  six  in  December,  not  because 
4  per  cent,  of  the  men  have  become  unfit  or  unwilling  to  work,  but 
because  winter  is  a  bad  time  for  building.  When  two  handicraftsmen  are 
replaced  by  one  man  at  a  machine,  the  change  is  not  in  them  but  in 
economic  conditions."*  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  efficiency  of  labour  is 
one  of  the  factors  of  productivity  ;  and  the  greater  the  national  product  the 
larger  the  number  of  persons  whom  it  will  sustain.  But,  speaking 
broadly,  employers  take  on  the  labour  that  they  have  occasion  for,  and  no 
more ;  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  their  wages  bill  from  week  to  week 
does  not  depend  on  the  habits  of  the  workmen.  When  trade  is  brisk, 
even  the  drunken  men,  the  turbulent  men,  the  negligent  men,  and  the 
men  of  every  kind  of  personal  immorality,  so  long  as  they  possess  the 
requisite  physical  vigour,  are  pretty  fully  employed.  The  residuum  of 
Unemployables,  to  be  found,  even  at  such  times,  in  distress  from  want  of 
employment,  are  not  the  men  of  bad  character  or  conduct,  but  those  who 
have,  by  long-continued  Unemployment,  become  incapable  of  regular 
labour.  When  trade  slackens,  some  of  the  •  men  who  have  found  work 
have  to  be  discharged ;  presently  others  must  share  the  same  experience  ; 
and  ifi  the  trough  of  the  depression  the  staff  has  to  be  cut  down  to  the 
lowest  possible  point.    Doubtless,  the  least  efficient  wage-earners  are  the 

*     Unemployment :  a  Problem  of  industry,"  by  W.  H.  Beveridge,  1909,  p.  132. 
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first  to  go,  drinkets  among  the  rest ;  although  it  is  remarkable  how  great 
a  degree  of  occasional  drunkenness  and  personal  misbehaviour  an 
employer  or  a  foreman  puts  up  with  from  an  expert  or  docile  workman. 
Doubtless,  too,  the  drunken  and  improvident  workman,  when  thrown  out 
of  work,  comes  much  more  quickly  into  distress  than  his  sober  and  saving 
brother.  But  the  fluctuations  in  the  volume  of  employment,  and,  there- 
fore, the  aggregate  number  of  the  Unemployed  in  the  nation  are  in  no 
way  related  to  the  existence  of  drunkcDness  or  misconduct  among  the 
workmen ;  and  the  fluctuations  certainly  would  not  be  any  the  less 
(though  the  consequent  distress  would  be)  if  all  the  men  were  teetotallers 
and  as  thrifty  as  could  be  desired.* 

Nor  do  we  find  that  the  Unemployed,  as  a  whole,  can  be  described  as 
either  drunken  or  vicious.  Those  in  our  Class  I.  have,  in  thousands  of 
cases,  lost  their  apparently  permanent  situations  through  absolutely  no 
fault  or  their  own  ;  and,  as  we  have  already  described,  they  are  often 
impeded  in  the  attempt  to  regain  situations  by  the  yery  characteristics 
which  their  long  and  continuous  service  has  developed  in  them.  Those 
belonging  to  our  Class  11.  are,  by  the  very  conditions  of  their  calling, 
exposed  at  all  times,  and  whatever  their  characters,  to  such  extreme 
discontinuity  of  employment  that  not  even  the  most  virtuous  operative 
can  escape  periods  of  enforced  idleness ;  and  there  are  unhappily  far  too 
many  cases,  in  bad  times,  of  the  Unemployment  being  so  prolonged — 
extending  to  many  months,  and  even  to  a  year  at  a  time —  that  even  the 
most  thrifty  households  of  carpenters  and  engineers  exhaust  their  Trade 
Union  benefits,  and  are  brought  to  severe  distress.  And  when  we  come  to 
Class  III.,  the  Under-employed,  there  is,  as  we  have  seen,  no  ground 
whatever  for  assuming  that  the  men's  descent  into  this  class  was  due  to 
drink  or  misconduct.  Once  in  it,  indeed  (and  this  is  the  worst  of  the 
tragedy),  character  is  apt  to  go  ;  and  it  is  certainly  no  qualification  for 
success.  There  is  even  reason  to  fear  that,  in  the  demoralising  scramble 
for  casual  jobs,  it  is  the  lower,  the  more  brutal,  even  the  more  dissolute 
natures  that  prevail.  Among  the  Unemployable,  too,  there  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  not  a  few  who  are  pathetic  in  their  respectability.  Thus,  in 
their  case  also,  it  seems  idle  to  ascribe  their  distress  to  personal  misconduct.f 

*  It  must,  in  short,  be  taken  to  be  conclusively  proved  tliat  "Unemployment  is 
not  due  merely  to  personal  or  isolated  causes,  e.g.,  to  unfitness  or  unwillingness  to  be 
employed  or  to  the  failure  of  particular  employers.  It  does  indicate  specific 
mal-adjustments  between  the  demand  for  and  the  supply  of  labour  at  certain  times 
or  places.  It  is  in  part  at  least  an  industrial  or  economic  problem.  .  .  .  The  records 
of  applicants  for  assistance  first  accumulated  in  considerable  numbers  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Mansion  House  Fund,  1903-4,  and  later  in  the  administration  of 
the  London  Unemployed  Fund,  1904-5,  and  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905, 
show  that  many  men  individually  certified  hy  their  employers  to  have  been  willing  and 
competent  worhmeri  in  the  near  past  were  unahle  for  long  periods  in  the  years  1904-6 
to  obtain  employment."    (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  77832,  Par.  4.) 

t  In  many  ways  the  most  unattractive  of  the  Unemployable  are  the  men  who 
have  become  worthless  parasites  on  their  wives'  labour.  This  degradation  is  often 
assumed  to  be  accounted  for  by  an  inherent  tendency  to  loafing  in  the  man,  and  to 
self-sacrificing  industry  in  the  woman.  But  even  here  the  local  conditions  of 
employment  come  in  as  a  potent  cause.  In  Lancashire,  many  thousands  of  wives 
work  for  wages,  and  earn  suflScient  to  maintain  the  home  ;  but  the  idle  parasite  of  a 
husband  is  not  a  typical  figure  in  the  textile  towns.  Because,  we  suggest,  there  are 
opportunities  of  regular  employment  for  men,  the  men  have  not  been  deteriorated  by 
their  wives*  labour.  Things  are  difi'erent  in  Dundee,  not  because  the  Dundee  men 
were  more  disposed  to  become  parasitic  on  their  wives  than  the  men  of  Lancashire, 
but  because  they  have  been  subjected  to  a  whole  generation  of  Under-employment, 
and  to  a  positive  deficiency  in  the  opportunities  for  men's  employment  at  all.  Thus, 
the  real  cause  of  the  deterioration  of  so  many  of  tne  men  of  Dundee  is  the  vicious 
system  of  employment  to  which  they  have  been  subjected. 
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At  the  same  time  we  do  not  wish  to  ignore  the  fact  that,  taking 
the  workmen  as  a  'wh.le  and  ignoring  many  individual  cases  to  the 
contrary,  the  men  out  of  work  at  any  one  time  are  apt  to  include  the  less 
efficient,  the  less  energetic,  the  less  strong,  the  less  young,  the  less  regular, 
the  less  temperate  or  the  less  docile  of  their  class  ;  5  or  10  or  20  per  cent, 
had  to  go,  and  these  particular  men  were  chosen  for  discharge  rather  than 
other  men,  for  one  or  other  of  these  reasons,  some  of  which  relate  to 
personal  conduct  whilst  others  c3o  not.  Especially  is  this  true  of  many  of 
the  Unemployed  of  Class  If.,  whose  Unemployment  is  specially  prolonged  ; 
to  many  of  those  of  Class  III.  ;  and  to  the  bulk  if  not  all  of  those  of 
Class  TV.  Thus  it  is  that  it  can  be  said  "  that,  on  tlie  whole,  the  character 
of  this  class  is  comparatively  weak, -i.e.,  weak  in  intelligence,  training, 
physique,  or  moral,  or  all  four.  The  men  themselves  say  they  are  out  of 
work  through  slackness  of  trade,  and  this  is  true  in  the  sense  that  when 
a  trade  is  extraordinarily  brisk  almost  anyone  can  pick  up  some  work. 
Employers'  written  and  verbal  characters  show  why  one  is  chosen  to  be 
dismissed  in  time  of  slackness  rather  than  another."  * 

When  all  is  s^aid,  however,  the  extent  to  which  the  Unemployed  are 
men  of  good  character  or  bad — important  as  it  is  to  themselves,  and  to 
the  method  cf  treatment  to  be  adopted  with  regard  to  them — appears  to 
us,  from  the  standpoint  of  prevention  of  the  evil,  wholly  irrelevant. 
Whether  the  men  are  good  or  bad,  drunken  or  sober,  immoral  or  virtuous, 
it  is  a  terrible  misfortune  to  the  community,  as  well  as  to  themselves,  that 
they  should  be  Unemployed.  In  Unemployment  their  working  power  is 
lost  to  the  nation  ;  their  wives  and  children  are  half -starved  ;  the  men 
themselves  are  steadily  and  almost  inevitably  deteriorated  in  body  and 


*  (Ihid.,  (^.82147,  Par.  1.)  This  witness  "had  analysed  108  unselected  appli- 
cations to  the  Stepney  Distress  Committee.  Of  these  108,  ninety-eight  men  give  as 
the  reason  of  their  discharge  '  slackness.'  The  written  employers'  characters  confirm 
this  in  sixty-eight  cases  (though  three  of  these  state  that  the  applicant  has  no  chance 
of  rc-employment>).    In  thirty  cases  the  reasons  for  discharge  are  given  as  follows  ; — 


'  Partly  slack  1 

Unsatisfactory       -          -          -          -                     -          -  6 

Dishonei^ty  --------  1 

Bad  time-keeper    -          -          -          -          -          -          -  3 

To  better  himself  -------  1 

Ill-health    -          -          -          -                    -          -          -  1 

Most  unreliable  and  only  irregular  earnings  for  rough  work     -  1 

Grambling    --------  1 

Want  of  attention  to  his  work       -          -          -          -          -  1 

Left  of  own  accord  (no  chance  of  re-employment)          -          -  2 

Dishonesty  suspected        -          -          -          -          -          -  1 

Private  reason       -          -          -          -          -          -          -  2 

Irregularity  in  attendance           -          -          -          -          -  2 

Not  stated  by  employer    -          -          -          -          -  8 

Total   30 


'*  Thus,  in  about  a  third  of  the  ninety-eight  cases,  we  get  from  the  employers  an 
indication  of  the  personal  weaknesses  leading  to  selection  for  discharge  in  time  of 
slackness. 

"  In  some  other  instances,  where  the  employe  gave  as  cause  of  discharge  : — 

'  Illness  ' ;  the  employer  gave  :  '  unsatisfactory  last  six  months.' 

*  Death  in  family  ' ;  the  employer  gave  :  *  absent  without  leave.' 
Not  stated  (in  three  cases) ;  the  employer  gave  :  '  unsatisfactory.' 
'  Being  a  union  man  ' ;  the  employer  gave  :  *  neglecting  horses/ 

*  Special '  ;  the  employer  gave  :  '  pilfering.' 

*  Keduction  in  wages  ' ;  the  employer  gave  :  *  careless.* "  (Hid,) 
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mind.  It  is  worth  notice  that  not  one  of  the  many  witnesses  who 
appeared  before  us  suggested  that  there  was  any  advantage,  social  or 
individual,  to  be  credited  to  Unemployment.  Whether  the  man  is  good  or 
bad,  no  one  has  pretended  that  a  period  of  Unemployment  tended  to 
strengthen  his  will,  to  fortify  Ids  character,  to  brace  his  nerves,  or  to 
increase  his  thrift.  The  effect,  by  common  consent,  is  the  reverse.* 
Indeed,  if  the  Unemployed  are  all  as  faulty  and  as  feeble  as  they  are 
sometimes  pictured — and  in  so  far  as  they  do  include  among  them  great 
numbers  ot  the  faulty  and  the  feeble — the  evil  seems  to  us  all  tlie  worse. 
The  capable  and  perfectly  virtuous  man  may  possibly  be  able  to  go  through 
a  period  of  prolonged  Unemployment  without  physical  or  mental  deteriora- 
tion. He  tip:htens  his  belt  ;  reduces  his  needs  to  the  barest  minimum : 
is  fertile  in  contrivances  for  protecting  his  little  household  from  the 
worst  consequences,  and  in  picking  up  odds  and  ends  of  income ;  and 
when  the  nation  once  more  needs  his  services  he  is  ready  at  call, 
little  or  none  the  worse  for  having  been  thrown  aside  for  a  time.  Such 
perfection  is,  however,  rare  in  any  class  of  men,  and  it  is,  we  fear, 
especially  rare  among  the  builders'  labourers  of  our  Glass  II.,  or  among 
the  whole  of  our  Class  III.  (the  Under-employed),  whilst  it  is,  of  course, 
absent  from  Class  IV.  (the  Unemployable).  Among  ^11  these  merely 
average  men,  a  prolonged  spell  of  Unemployment  is  apt  to  mean  the  ruin, 
mental  and  physical,  of  the  man  and  his  family.  The  effect  of  Unem- 
ployment upon  the  individual  workman  is  to  make  him  in  course  of  time 
Unemployable."  t 

"  The  men  and  their  families,"  deposed  Captain  Hamilton,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Church  Army,  "physically  deteriorate  owing  to  lack  of  proper  food 
and  clothing.  .  .  .  Unemployment  causes  deterioration  in  the  skilled 
worker,  in  habits  and  ability.  .  .  men  known  as  good  workmen  develop  a 
distaste  for  steady  work  after  a  long  spell  of  Unemployment.  Church  Army 
officers  .  .  .  report  that  about  half  of  those  who  apply  for  temporary  work 
appear  to  have  lost  all  ambition  or  hope  of  permanent  employment,  and  have 
grown  quite  contented  to  depend  upon  casual  work  for  short  periods,  and  they 
attribute  this  to  the  gradual  deterioration  of  the  men  from  Unemploymenc. 
.  .  .  However  industrious  and  deserving  the  unskilled  worker  may  be,  a 
period  of  Unemployment  with  the  consequent  lack  of  nourishing  food  and  the 
worries  attendant  upon  such  a  condition  of  life,  soon  reduces  the  physical 
efficiency  of  the  man  ;  this,  with  the  increasing  shabbiness  of  his  clothing 
makes  it  more  and  more  difficult  for  him  to  obtain  employment,  and  eventually 
he  swells  the  ranks  of  the  chronically  inefficient  and  very  casual  worker,  and, 
if  married,  his  wife  and  children  have  to  work  to  maintain  him."| 

In  short,  it  is  just  because  the  bulk  of  the  Unemployed  are,  like  other 
men,  full  of  faults  and  shortcomings,  that  it  is  of  such  vital  importance  to 


*  There  is  evidence  that  drinking  habits  are  actually  fostered  by  Unemployment. 
"  It  seems  rather  funny,"  deposed  a  builder's  foreman,  "  but  I  think  that  the  more 
men  are  out  of  work  the  more  drunkenness  thei'e  is.  A  felloNV  who  is  out  of  work 
goes  and  meets  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry  at  dinner-time  coming  from  work,  and  instead 
of  his  being  given  a  pennyworth  of  bread  and  cheese,  or  something  of  that  sort,  he  is 
given  a  half-pint  of  beer,  and  the  man  who  gives  it  to  him  has  one  with  him  '"' 
(Report  of  Special  Committee  of  Charity  Organisation  Society  on  Unskilled  Labour, 
1908,  Q.  211).  *'  In  many  cases  it  encourages  idle  habits,"  says  another  witness, 
"  and  in  others  where  a  man  sees  his  earnings  all  consumed  he  is  disposed  to  cease  to 
be  thrifty."  (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Appendix  'No.  LXY.  (Par.  4),  to 
Vol.  YIII.) 

t  Report  of  Edinburgh  Distress  Committee,  1906-7 ;  see  also  Evidence  before  the 
Commission,  Q.  97154,  Par.  10. 

t  Ihid.,  Q.  93611,  Pars.  16,  18. 
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the  community  to  put  an  end  to  the  incalculable  waste,  misery  and 
deterioration  that  Unemployment  at  present  causes.* 

(g)  The  need  for  a  National  Authority  for  all  sections 
OF  THE  Unemployed. 

VVe  find  an  overwhelming  consensus  of  opinion  among  our  witnesses 
that  the  task  of  dealing  with  the  Distress  from  Want  of  Employment  is 
one  altogether  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  Local  Authorities  ;  and  that, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the  duty  can  be  successfully  undertaken 
only  by  a  National  Department,  t  Thus,  the  Town  Clerk  of  Bath,  in  an 
able  summary  of  the  results  of  a  conference  of  representatives  of  more 
than  fifty  Distress  Committees  in  December,  1907,  states  as  his  conclusion 
"  that  the  permanent  solution  of  the  Unemployed  problem  must  be  found 
nationally  and  not  locally,  and  must  be  considered  in  conjunction  with 
proposals  for  providing  for  those  incapable  of  work,  dealing  with  those 
who  can  but  will  not  work,  and  promoting  schemes  for  increasing  the 
supply  of  labour  for  those  who  honestly  desire  to  work,  such  as  Farm 
Colonies,  Afforestation,  Reclamation  of  Foreshores,  Extension  of  Inland 
Navigation,  etc. ;  and  even  curtailment  of  the  hours  of  labour.J 

To  this  conclusion  of  the  need  for  a  National  Authority,  the  foregoing 
analysis  of  the  different  classes  of  the  Unemployed,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
inevitably  points.  In  considering  what  is  needed  for  each  of  these  types, 
the  disabilities  of  even  the  wisest  Local  Authority  become  apparent.  For 
the  men  of  Class  J.,  who  have  newly  fallen  out  of  permanent  situations, 
what  is  wanted  is  some  effective  agency  for  discovering  whatever  vacancies 
for  them  may  exist  anywhere  in  the  Kingdom,  and  the  means  of  promptly 
migrating  them  and  their  families  to  take  up  these  appointments.  But 
as  we  have  seen,  the  Local  Authorities  have  found  it  impossible  to  bring 
their  little  local  Labour  Exchanges  into  effective  mutual  co-operation. 
Each  town  has  natually  wanted  to  keep  all  its  vacancies  for  its  ow^n 
Unemployed.  Moreover,  it  is  an  invidious  thing  for  one  Local  Authority 
to  transport  its  necessitous  faniilies  into  the  district  of  another ;  and  but 


*  **  The  effect  of  Unemployment  on  the  idle  workman  is  disastrous  to  his  personal 
character.  la  the  case  of  men  subject  to  casual  labour — brief  periods  of  employment 
alternating  with  equal  or  longer  periods  of  idleness — the  effect  upon  the  man  is  to 
render  him  totally  unfitted  for  sustained  industry.  Where  the  idleness  is  prolonged, 
the  character  of  the  workman  so  far  deteriorates  that  laziness  becomes  fixed  and  even 
the  restraint  of  casual  employment  becomes  intolerable.  The  physical  efficiency  of 
the  workman  must  necessarily  suffer  from  that  moment  when  the  man's  resources 
are  no  longer  adequate  to  supply  his  daily  needs.  ...  I  consider  Unemployment  to 
be  the  most  fruitful  cause  of  moral  failure  on  the  part  of  the  working  class."  {Ibid., 
Appendix  No.  XXIV.  (Pars.  7,  8)  to  Vol.  VIlI.).  "  There  is  not  anything  that 
demoralises  a  man  so  much  as  want  of  employmenc,  and  the  longer  it  lasts  and  the 
oftener  it  occurs,  the  greater  is  the  effect  and  the  worse  it  is  to  throw  off.  I  have 
known  many  men,  who  have  been  good,  honest  workmen,  gradually  reduced  to 
tlie  level  of  '  loafers'  simply  through  long  and  frequent  periods  of  Unemployment." 
Appendix  No.  XXII.  (Par.  7),  to  Yol.  VIII.). 

t  Ibid,  Qs.  78372  (viii.),  79408  (Par.  44),  79664-7,  79863  (Par.  11),  80092,  80109, 
80733  (Par.  27),  81466  (Pars.  21,  22),  81550-3,  81760  (Par.  19  (6)),  81787-90.  82467 
(Par.  37  (i.)),  82527,  82882,  82959,  83005-6,  83042-60,  83504  (Pars.  8  (a)  and  9  (a)), 
83555-9,  83770  (Par.  21^,  83858  (Par.  15  (3)),  84316-8,  84405,  84406,  85949-74,  86085 
(Par.  10),  86126,  86127/86466  (Par.  2  (c)),  86664-6,  86726  (Pars.  26,  27,  33),  86785-6, 
88364,  88448  (Par.  7),  88508-14,  and  Appendices  I.  (19),  XX.  (11) ,  XXVII.  (9),  XXXI. 
(5),  LII.  (23),  LIV.  (15),  LVIII.  (9-11),  LXIIl.  (12),  LXXII.  (8).  LXXIII.  (10)  to 

Yd.  rai. 

X  Report  to  Town  Council,  Bath,  January  15th,  1908. 
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little  in  the  way  of  migration  has  proved  practicable.  We  can  hardly 
expect  a  Local  Authority  to  provide,  at  its  own  expense,  the  training 
which  may  be  required  to  enable  its  Unemployed  to  fit  themselves  to  go 
off  and  engage  in  a  new  industry  which  may  be  expanding  in  some  other 
part  of  the  Kingdom.  Still  more  difficult  is  it  for  a  Countj^  Borough  to 
bring  itself  to  acquire  land  outside  its  own  area,  in  order  to  give  such  men 
of  this  class  for  whom  small  holdings  might  be  the  most  suitable  provision, 
the  chance  of  becoming  self-supporting  ratepayers  in  another  county.  The 
disadvantages  of  local  action  are  even  more  obvious  with  regard  to  the 
Unemployed  of  Class  II.,  the  Men  of  Discontinuous  Employment.  These 
must  necessarily  wander  over  the  borough  boundary  to  building  operations 
in  the  suburbs  ;  or  from  Northumberland  to  Cornwall  in  pursuit  of  great 
public  works  in  progress.  No  organisation  of  information  as  to  the  jobs 
within  the  area  of  any  one  Local  Authority  can  ever  be  of  much  use  to  this 
class.  It  is  even  a  hardship  to  a  Local  Authority  to  find  stranded  within 
its  area  the  men  who  have  been  attracted  from  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom 
to  some  large  undertaking,  sometimes  on  the  mere  rumour  that  men  were 
required,  or  men  who  have  been  left  high  and  dry  on  the  completion  of 
the  work.  If,  to  tide  over  years  of  depression  in  the  building  trade,  it  is 
deemed  desirable  to  set  going  great  works  of  Afforestation  or  Land 
Reclamation,  these  are  obviously  beyond  the  scope  of  any  Local  Authority, 
and  would  be  required  for  the  men  of  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  Neither 
the  organisation  of  the  employment  of  "  public  works  men,"  nor  the 
provision  to  be  made  for  such  of  them  as  are  in  distress,  can  be  fairly 
regarded  as  a  local  problem.  The  men  of  our  Class  IIL,  the  Under- em- 
ployed, are,  it  is  true,  usually  found  stagnating  in  a  particular  locality  and 
may  be  said  to  "  belong  to  it."  But  what  is  needed  in  such  districts 
as  West  Ham  and  Poplar  is  not  an  active  Local  Authority  relieving 
the  distress  due  to  this  chronic  over-supply  of  labour,  but  some  outside 
power  to  draw  off  the  surplus,  convert  it  into  good,  material,  and  place 
it  where  it  is .  wanted,  either  in  this  country  or  somewhere  else  in  the 
Empire,  Municipal  Relief  Works,  and  everything  else  that  a  Local 
Authority  can  devise  for  this  type  of  Unemployment,  merel}^  perpetuate 
the  evil.  But  the  class  which  is  most  intractable  to  treatment  by  a  Local 
Authority  is  that  of  the  Unemployable.  This  class  is,  we  may  hope,  a 
relatively  small  one,  but  it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  extraordinarily  hetero- 
geneous. What  is  at  once  apparent  is  that  any  appropriate  treatment  of 
these  men  involves,  not  one  device  or  one  institution,  but  a  considerable 
variety  of  devices  and  institutions,  each  dealing  with  its  peculiar  section. 
Yet  to  start  Farm  Colonies  for  the  work-shy.  Farm  Colonies  for  the 
prematurely  aged,  Farm  Colonies  for  the  sane  epileptics.  Farm  Colonies 
for  the  men  of  inferior  physique  or  defective  will — not  to  mention  semi- 
penal  establishments  for  the  incorrigible  rogues — is  beyond  the  capacity 
of  any  Local  Authority,  even  that  of  the  metropolis.  Moreover,  the  most 
troublesome  section  of  the  Unemployable  are  the  Professional  Vagrants. 
Here  we  have  what  is  obviously  a  National  question.  It  is  useless  to  hope 
that  this  section  will  be  diminished  so  long  as  Ldcal  Authorities  are  chiefly 
concerned — as  experience  shows  that  they  always  will  be,  so  long  as  it  is  a 
matter  of  local  administration — to  get  the  Vagrants  over  the  boundary 
into  the  next  district,  in  order  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  cost  of  maintaining 
them. 

It  is,  we  think,  also  clear  that  the  action  to  be  taken  must  be  such  as 
to  deal,  not  with  this  or  that  section  only  of  the  Unemployed,  but  with  all 
of  them.    The  different  classes  that  we  distinguish  are  not  marked  off 
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from  each  other  by  sharp  lines  ;  and  the  individuals  pass  downwards  from 
class  to  class  with  appalling  ease.  "  The  distinction  between  the  Unem- 
ployed and  the  Unemploj'able,"  says  Sir  John  Gorst,  "  which  is  very  real 
from  an  economic  point  of  view,  is  unstable  and  transient  in  the  individual. 
Nothing  degenerates  from  lack  of  use  faster  than  the  capacity  to  work."* 
"  No  one,"  adds  General  Booth,  "  will  ever  make  even  a  visible  dint  in  the 
morass  of  squalor  who  does  not  deal  with  the  improvident,  the  lazy,  the 
vicious,  and  the  criminal."t  For  the  Government  to  provide  means  of 
rescue  or  provision  for  this  or  that  section,  and  not  for  the  other  sections, 
is  practically  certain  to  lead  to  the  provision  being  swamped — as  has  been 
the  experience  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act —  by  those  for  whom  it 
was  not  intended,  but  for  whom  no  alternative  provision  is  made.  To 
deal  nationally  with  one  section  whilst  leaving  the  rest  to  be  provided  for 
by  tlie  Local  Authorities  is  open  to  the  same  objection.  No  small  part  of 
the  trouble  in  the  past  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  rival  Authorities 
have  been  simultaneously  dealing  with  parts  of  the  problem  in  different 
ways.  It  has  been  left  to  the  Poor  Law  Authorities  to  provide  for  the 
man  at  the  crisis  of  destitution  ;  whilst  the  Distress  Committees  and  the 
Municipalities  have  been  trying  to  prevent  the  destitution  of  the 
Unemployed  by  giving  him  work  at  the  ratepayers'  expense.  The  Local 
Police  Authority  is  often  scolding  the  Poor  Law  Authority  for  compelling, 
by  its  penal  conditions,  the  houseless  poor  or  Vagrants  to  "  sleep  out." 
The  Prison  Commissioners  complain  that  the  Local  Police  Autliority 
crowds  the  prisons  with  the  "  sleepers-out,"  whom  the  regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  have  thus  made  into  criminals.  In  return,  the 
Board  of  Guardians  complains  that  the  prisons  are  made  so  comfortable 
that  men  prefer  them  to  the  Casual  Ward,  and  even  to  the  Labour  Yard. 
Meanwhile,  Voluntary  Agencies  try  to  make  up  for  any  shortcomings  in 
public  provision  by  Free  Shelters  and  Soup  Kitchens.  And  when  the 
Local  Education  Authority  and  the  Local  Health  Authority  find  them- 
selves feeding  the  children  of  Unemployed  men,  or  medically  treating 
their  dependents,  there  is  no  Authority  to  whom  they  can  turn  in  order  to 
get  enforced  on  the  man  the  responsibility  of  earning  sufficient  to  keep 
his  family.  Amid  all  this  conflicting  and  overlapping  activity,  the  mass 
of  suffering  and  the  continuous  degradation  due  to  want  of  employment 
remain,  in  spite  of  all  the  expenditure,  practically  undiminished. 


(h)  Conclusions, 
We  have,  therefore,  to  report : — 

1.  That  distress  from  want  or'  employment,  though  periodically 
aggravated  by  depression  of  trade,  is  a  constant  feature  of  industry  and 
conrmierce  as  at  present  administered  ;  and  that  the  mass  of  men,  women 
and  children  suffering  from  the  privation  due  to  this  Unemployment  in 
the  United  Kingdom  amounts,  at  the  best  of  times,  to  hundreds  of 
thousands,  whilst  in  years  of  trade  depression  they  must  exceed  a  milUon 
in  number. 

2.  That  this  misery  has  no  redeeming  feature.  It  does  not,  like  the 
temporary  hardships  of  work  or  adventure,  produce  in  those  capable  of 


*  '•' The  Unemployed — a  Kational  Question,"  b,y  Percy  Alden,  M.P.  (preface  by 
Sir  John  Gorst),  1905. 

t  "  In  Darkest  England,"  by  W.  Booth,  1890,  p.  36. 
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responding  to  the  stimulus,  greater  strength,  energy,  endurance,  fortitu(le 
or  initiative.  On  the  contrary,  the  enforced  idleness  and  prolonged 
privation  characteristic  of  Unemployment  have,  on  both  the  strong  man 
and  the  weak,  on  the  man  of  character  and  conduct  and  on  the  dissolute, 
a  gravely  deteriorating  effect  on  body  and  mind,  on  muscle  and  will.  The 
magnitude  of  the  loss  thus  caused  to  the  nation,  iirst  in  the  millions  of 
days  of  enforced  idleness  of  productive  labourers,  and  secondly  in  the 
degradation  and  deterioration  of  character  and  physique — whether  or  not 
it  is  increasing — can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 

3.  That  men  in  distress  from  want  of  employment  approximate  to  one 
or  other  of  four  distinct  types,  requiring,  as  we  have  described,  distinct 
treatment ;  namely,  the  Men  from  Permanent  Situations,  the  Men  of 
Discontinuous  Employment,  the  Under-employed,  and  the  Unemployable. 

4.  That  what  is  needed  for  the  Men  from  Permanent  Situations  is 
some  prompt  and  gratuitous  machinery  for  discovering  what  openings 
exisfc,  anywhere  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  their  particular  kind  of 
service  ;  or  for  ascertaining  with  certainty  that  no  such  openings  exist ; 
with  suitable  provision,  where  individual  saving  does  not  suffice,  for  the 
maintenance  of  themselves  and  their  households  whilst  awaiting  re- 
employment. Both  the  machinery  and  the  provision  are  at  present 
afforded,  in  some  industries,  by  Trade  Union  "  Vacant  Books  "  and  Trade 
Union  Insurance.  This,  hov/ever,  does  not  meet  the  need  of  tlie  large 
numbers  of  men  in  occupations  for  which  no  Trade  Union  exists,  or  in 
which  no  machinery  for  reporting  vacancies  and  no  insurance  against 
Unemployment  have  been  organised.  Nor  does  it  meet  the  cases, 
unhappily  always  occurring  in  one  industry  or  another,  of  men  whose 
occupation  is  being  taken  from  them  by  the  adoption  of  new  processes  or 
new^  machinery,  without  any  effective  opportunity  being  afforded  to  them 
of  training  themselves  to  new  means  of  livelihood. 

5.  That  for  the  Men  of  Discontinuous  Employment  the  same  prompt 
and  gratuitious  machinery  for  discovering  what  openings  exist,  anywhere 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  required,  not  only  for  individuals  exceptionally 
Unemployed,  but  for  the  entire  class,  at  all  times  ;  in  order  to  prevent 
the  constant  "  leakage  "  of  time  between  job  and  job,  and  to  obviate  the 
demoralising  aimless  search  for  work,  whether  over  any  one  great  urban 
aggregation,  or  by  means  of  wandering  from  town  to  town.  The  same 
machinery  becomes  imperative,  in  times  of  bad  trade,  in  order  to  ascertain 
with  certainty  that  no  opportunity  of  employment  exists.  Without  some 
such  machinery,  experience  shows  that  insurance  against  Unemployment 
breaks  down,  owing  to  the  excessive  amount  of  "  time  lost "  between  jobs, 
and  the  impossibility  of  securing  that  every  claimant  has  done  his  best  to 
get  work. 

5.  That  of  all  the  forms  of  Unemployment,  that  which  we  have  termed 
Under-employment,  extending,  as  it  does,  to  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  workers,  and  to  their  whole  lives,  is  by  far  the  worst  in  its  evil  effects  ; 
and  that  it  is  this  system  of  chronic  Under-employment  which  is  above 
all  other  causes  responsible  for  the  perpetual  manufacture  of  paupers  that 
is  going  on  ;  and  which  makes  the  task  of  the  Distress  Committees  in 
dealing  with  the  Unemployed  of  other  types — such  as  the  Men  from 
Permanent  Situations,  or  the  Men  of  Discontinuous  Employment — 
hopelessly  impracticable. 
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6.  That  we  have  been  unable  to  escape  from  the  conclusion  that, 
owing  to  various  causes,  there  has  accumulated,  in  all  the  ports,  and 
indeed  in  all  the  large  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom,  an  actual  surplus  of 
workmen,  there  being  more  than  are  required  to  do  the  work  in  these 
towns  even  in  times  of  brisk  trade ;  this  surplus  showing  itself  in  the 
existence  of  the  Stagnant  Pools  of  Labour  that  we  have  described,  and  in 
the  chronic  Under- employment  of  tens  of  thousands  of  men  at  all  seasons 
and  in  all  years. 

7.  That  we  have  been  struck  by  the  fact  that  this  chronic  Under- 
employment of  men  is  coincident  v/ith  the  employment  in  factories  and 
workshops,  or  on  work  taken  out  to  be  done  at  home,  of  a  large  number 
of  mothers  of  young  children  who  are  thereby  deprived  of  maternal  care ; 
with  an  ever-growing  demand  for  boy-labour  of  an  uneducational  kind  ; 
and  actually  with  a  positive  increase  in  the  number  of  "half-timers" 
(children  in  factories  below  the  age  exempting  them  from  attendance  at 
school).  Thus  we  have,  in  increasing  numbers  (though  whether  or  not  in 
increasing  proportion  is  not  clear),  men  degenerating  through  enforced 
Unemployment  or  chronic  Under-employment  into  parasitic Unemployables  ; 
and  the  burden  of  industrial  work  cast  on  pregnant  women,  nursing 
mothers  and  immature  youths. 

8.  That  the  task  of  dealing  with  Unemployment  is  altogether  beyond 
the  capacity  of  Authorities  having  jurisdiction  over  particular  areas  ;  and 
can  be  undertaken  successfully  only  by  a  Department  of  the  National 
Government. 

9.  That  the  experience  of  the  Poor  Law  in  dealing  with  destitute  able- 
bodied  men  and  their  dependents;  of  the  Distress  Committees  in  providing 
for  labourers  out  of  employment ;  of  the  Police  in  attempting  to  suppress 
Vagrancy  and  "  sleeping  out  "  ;  of  the  Prison  Commissioners  in  having  to 
accommodate  in  gaol  large  numbers  of  men  undergoing  short  sentences 
for  offences  of  this  nature  ;  of  the  Education  and  Public  Health  Authorities 
in  feeding  and  medically  treating  the  necessitous  dependents  of  able-bodied 
men  ;  and  of  the  Voluntary  Agencies  dealing  with  the  houseless  poor  "  of 
great  cities,  all  alike  prove  that  e^  ery  attempt  to  deal  only  with  this  or 
that  section  of  the  Able-bodied  and  Unemployed  class  is  liable  to  be  rendered 
nugatory  by  the  neglect  to  deal  simultaneously  with  the  other  sections  of 
men  in  distress,  or  claiming  to  be  in  distress,  from  want  of  employment. 
That  accordingly,  in  our  judgment,,  no  successful  dealing  with  the  problem 
is  possible  unless  provision  is  simultaneously  made  in  ways  suited  to 
their  several  needs  and  deserts  for  all  the  various  sections  of  the 
Unemployed  by  one  and  the  same  Authority. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Proposals  for  Reform. 

We  have  now  to  state  the  Proposals  for  Reform  to  which  our  con- 
sideration of  the  problem  presented  by  the  Distress  from  Unemployment 
and  the  Destitution  of  the  Able-bodied  lias  led  us.  We  put  forward  these 
proposals,  far-reaching  in  character  as  some  of  them  are,  with  a  deep 
sense  of  responsibility.  We  have  done  our  best  to  investigate  the  actual 
facts  and  conditions  of  the  problem,  and  to  weigh  carefully  all  the 
considerations  that  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  grappling  with  it. 
We  have  tested  our  proposals,  so  far  as  this  is  possible,  by  individually 
and  privately  consulting,  with  regard  to  each  of  them,  the  men  of  practical 
experience,  both  official  aod  commercial,  whom  we  thought  best  qualitied 
to  judge  as  to  what  could,  and  what  could  not,  be  successfully  put  into 
operation.  We  must  however  point  out  that,  with  regard  to  this  Part  of 
our  Report,  the  conditions  do  not  permit  the  presentation  of  the  same 
sort  of  detailed  and  finished  Scheme  of  Reform  as  that  with  which  we 
were  able  to  conclude  Part  I.  In  respect  of  all  the  classes  of  the  Non- 
Able-bodied  what  we  had  to  recommend  lay  rather  in  the  domain  of 
administrative  policy  and  organisation,  than  in  the  technique  of  the 
several  services.  When  we  were  considering  tlie  appropriate  treatment 
of  Children,  the  Sick,  or  the  Insane,  we  could  take  for  granted  the 
existence  of  an  elaborate  body  of  knowledge,  worked  out  by  specialised 
Local  Authorities,  as  to  how  to  run  a  school,  a  main  drainage  system,  an 
isolation  hospital,  or  an  asylum.  All  that  we  had  to  do  was  to  show 
cause  and  devise  means  for  transferring  from  an  antiquated  system  of 
Destitution  Authorities  such  of  the  members  of  these  classes  as  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  those  Authorities ;  and  for  the  assumption  of  the 
necessary  responsibilities  by  the  several  specialised  Local  Authorities 
already  dealing  with  similar  services.  But  in  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  Able-bodied  Destitution  and  Distress  from  Unemployment,  we 
are,  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  in  a  position  somewhat 
similar  to  that  in  which  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  sickness  stood 
at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century.  We  have  still  to  work  out  by 
actual  practice  the  appropriate  technique. 

For  this  reason  among  others,  we  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
adoption  of  the  Scheme  of  Reform,  with  which  we  have  concluded 
Part  I.  of  this  Report,  is  in  no  way  dependent  upon  an  adoption  of  our 
present  Proposals  for  Reform  with  regard  to  Distress  from  Want  of 
Employment.  We  are,  for  instance,  compelled  to  propose  that  the  Local 
Authorities,  to  whom  would  be  entrusted  the  whole  administration  of  the 
Children,  the  Sick,  the  Mentally  Defective,  and  the  Aged,  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  provision  for  the  Unemployed.*  In  our  view  the 
task  of  dealing  with  the  Able-bodied  person  in  destitution  or  distress 

*  It  is  interesting  to  see  that  the  need  for  making  a  sharp  distinction  between  the 
Able-bodied  and  all  the  other  classes,  and  for  entrnsting  their  treatment  to  quite 
separate  Authorities,  has  impressed  itself  upon  the  contemporary  Commission  con- 
sidering Poor  Eelief  and  Unemployment  in  the  Transvaal  State  ;  though,  in  that  new- 
country,   the  Authorities  suggested  are  not  the  same  as  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Assistance  to  the  Able-bodied,"  states  the  Report,  "  and  Relief  to  the  Disabled 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  kept  distinct.  The  former  is  the  concern  of  Public 
Authorities ;  the  latter  is  the  proper  object  of  private  enterprise."  (Report  of  the 
Transvaal  Indigency  Commission,  1906-8,  p.  182.) 
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transcends,  by  its  very  nature,  the  capacity  of  even  the  best  Local 
Authorities,  and  must,  if  success  is  to  be  attained,  be  undertaken  in  its 
entirety  by  the  National  Government,  on  new  principles,  and  with  the 
help  of  new  administrative  machinery.  If,  however  organisation  on  a 
national  basis  is  deemed  inadvisable,  or  pretnature,  the  addition,  to  our 
Scheme  of  Reform,  of  a  Committee  for  the  Unemployed,  dealing  with 
all  A-ble-bodied  Persons  in  distress,  would  even  give  to  that  Scheme 
administrative  symmetry  and  logical  completeness.  In  that  case,  there 
would  need  only  to  be  a  distinct  committee  of  the  County  or  County 
Borough  Council,  dealing  with  all  sections  of  the  Able-bodied  and  with 
the  Able-bodied  exclusively.  In  this  committee  (which  might  be  called 
the  Committee  for  the  Unemployed)  the  existing  Distress  Committee 
would  be  merged.  It  would  have  at  its  disposal  all  or  any  of  the  devices 
of  the  Poor  Law  and  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act ;  the  Able-bodied 
Test  Workhouse,  the  Outdoor  Labour  Test,  the  Casual  Ward,  the  Muni- 
cipal Relief  Works  and  the  Farm  Colony,  the  Labour  Exchange  and 
Emigratioii,  To  have  one  Local  Authority,  and.  one  only,  dealing  with 
Able-bodied  men,  whether  Paupers,  Vagrants  or  Unemployed,  would  be, 
in  itself,  a  vast  improvement  on  the  present  conflict  and  confusion  caused 
by  the  existence  of  two  rival  Local  Authorities  simultaneously  relieving 
the  same  class  of  men.  To  have  this  Statutory  Committee  for  the 
Unemployed,  entirely  distinct  from  the  Statutory  Committees  for 
Children,  for  the  Sick,  for  the  Mentally  Defective  and  for  the  Aged — 
administering  its  own  separate  institutions,  by  its  own  staff  of  officials, 
and  working  out  its  own  specialised  technique — would  be  an  enormous 
advance  on  any  general  Destitution  Authority,  with  its  inevitable  "  mixed  " 
policy,  its  mixed "  officials,  and  its  "  mixed "  institutions,  jalways 
crumbling  back  into  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse. 

The  dominant  exigencies  that  must  govern  all  proposals  for  reform  in 
this  field  are,  as  we  have  described  in  the  preceding  chapter  : — 

(a)  The  existence,  practically  at  all  times,  of  honest  and  respectable 

workmen  in  distress  from  Unemployment ;  either  because  they 

have  fallen  out  of  permanent  situations,  or  because  the  interval 

between  jobs  is  unusually  prolonged. 
(h)  The  chronic  state  of  Under-employment  in  which  hundreds  of 

thousands  of  workers,  especially  at  the  seaports,  and  in  all  the 

great  towns,  habitually  exist,  owing  to  the  casual  and  intermittent 

nature  of  their  engagements, 
(c)  Tlie  vague  and  aimless  wandering  in  search  of  work,  either  within 

a  large  town,  or  from  town  to  town,  which  leads  to  demoralisation 

and  vagrancy. 

{d)  The  lack  of  any  systematic  provision  for  the  training  in  dcw  means 
of  livelihood,  whether  in  industry  or  in  land  settlement,  of 
men  displaced  by  new  processes,  machinery,  or  other  industrial 
changes. 

(e)  The  intermixture  among  the  Unemployed,  the  Under-employed 
and  the  Vagrants,  of  all  sorts  of  "  unemployables  "—the 
debilitated  and  the  demoralised,  loafers,  and  wastrels,  beggars 
and  criminals,  who,  whilst  in  one  way  or  another  maintaining 
a  degenerate  existence  at  the  public  expense,  are  always  ready 
to  appropriate  and  pervert  any  provision  made  for  the  more 
deserving  sections. 

Our  Proposals  for  Reform  are  designed  to  meet  all  these  exigencies. 
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(a)  The  National  Labour  Exchange. 

The  first  requisite  is  the  organisation  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
United  King^dom  of  a  complete  system  of  public  Labour  Exchanges  on  a 
national  basis.  This  National  Labour  Exchange,  though  in  itself  no  adequate 
remedy,  is  the  foundation  of  all  our  proposals.  It  is,  in  our  view,  an 
indispensable  condition  of  any  real  reform. 

We  are  in^pressed  by  the  need  throughout  nearly  the  whole  field  of 
industrial  life,  of  some  better  means  than  at  present  exist  by  which  those 
seeking  employment  can  discover,  quickly,  gratuitously  and  with 
certainty,  exactl}^  what  places  are  vacant,  and  where  these  are  situated  ; 
by  which  emploj^ers  seeking  assistance  can  have  before  them  those 
persons  who  happen  to  be  disengaged  ;  and  (whafc  in  our  view  is  no  less 
important)  by  which  it  may  be  conclusively  ascertained  that  no 
opportunities  of  employment  exist  for  particular  kinds  of  labour  at 
])articular  times.  Some  such  organisation  of  information  has  clearly 
become  necessary  in  practically  all  trades,  if  not  to  employers,  at  any  rate 
to  ail  sections  of  the  Unemph)yed.  It  was  easy,  in  the  village,  or  even  in 
the  small  town,  with  scant  variety  of  occupation,  for  employers  and  wage- 
earners  to  be  aware  of  all  vacancies  and  of  all  available  men.  But  in  the 
huge  wildernesses  of  London  and  other  great  cities,  with  the  bewildering 
multiplication  of  occupations  and  specialisation  of  employments,  a 
deliberate  organisation  of  means  of  communication  between  employers  and 
emploj-ed  is  as  indispensable,  if  time  is  not  to  be  wasted  in  endless 
runnings  to  and  fro,  as  the  central  sorting  room  of  the  Post  Office  or  the 
Telephone  Exchange.* 

(i)  .2%e  Experience  of  Germany, 

But  the  utility  of  the  Labour  Exchange  has  been  abundantly  demon- 
strated. In  nearly  all  the  large  towns  of  Germany  such  an  insutution  has 
now  been  established  ;  and  we  have  available,  in  some  cases,  the  testimony  of 
ten,  and  even  of  twenty  years'  experience.  Over  700  Labour  Exchanges 
of  one  kind  or  another  are  now  regularly  reporting  to.  the  Imperial 
Statistical  Office  at  Berlin.  They  are  filling  about  two  millions  of 
situations  annually.  These  Labour  Exchanges  are  of  various  sorts, 
but  the  most  interesting  to  us  are  the  Public  General  Exchanges, 
established  by  the  municipal  authorities  in  practically  every  town  of 
50,000  inhabitants.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  example  is  that  of 
Stuttgart,  a  town  standing  in  population  between  Leicester  and  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  where  the  Public  Labour  Exchange,  which  has  been  in 
operation  since  1895,  finds  situations  for  more  than  a  thousand  male  and 
female  workers  every  week  in  the  year.  Here  the  Labour  Exchange  has 
the  hearty  support  of  both  employers  and  workmen.  All  the  large  Trade 
Unions  (with  one  exception)  have  voluntarily  given  up  their  own  registers 

*  It  is  interesting  to  find  the  J^ational  Labour  Exchange  advocated  as  long  ago  as 
1869  by  a  charitable  worker  and  Poor  Law  Gruardian  of  great  experience,  "  We  do 
not,"  said  the  Hev.  Brooke  Lambert,  "  want  Grovernment  to  spend  money  on 
Emigration  .  .  .  but  whilst  applying  such  exceptional  remedies  as  the  case  may 
require,  to  institute  or  promote  a  general  system  of  registration  wlierehy  men  might 
learn  where  labour  was  wanted.  If  some  such  plan  was  in  force,  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  labour  which  is,  by  emigration,  for  ever  lost  to  the  country,  might 
be  kept  in  it  to  add  by  its  produce  to  the  wealth  of  the  land."  ("  Emigration," 
by  Rev.  Brooke  l<ambert,  in  Transactions  of  Social  Science  Association,  1869, 
p.  637. 
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of  unemployed  members,  preferring  such  members  to  utilise  the  Public 
Exchange.  Many  Trade  Unions  (including  those  of  the  wood-workers, 
metal-workers,  bookbinders,  saddlers,  millers  and  brewers'  operatives) 
compel  their  unemployed  members  to  report  themselves  daily  at  the 
Public  Exchange  as  a  condition  of  receiving  their  out  of  work  pay. 
Turning  to  another  German  city,  we  may  note  that  the  Labour  Exchange 
at  Munich,  which  has  a  salaried  staff  of  eighteen  clerks,  etc.,  and  fills 
over  '^00  situations  a  day,  "is  situated  on  an  island  over  which  passes  the 
principal  bridge  connecting  the  two  halves  of  the  city.  The  accommo- 
dation consists  in  essence  of  a  number  of  waiting-rooms  opening  off  ^ 
central  corridor,  and  each  communicating  directly  with  the  office  of  the 
superintendent  in  charge  of  the  particular  section.  There  are,  for  instance, 
three  sections  for  men — unskilled,  skilled  workers  in  iron  and  wood,  and 
all  other  skilled  workers — each  with  its  own  waiting-rooin  and  super- 
intendent ;  one  for  ap})rentices  and  two  for  women  (industrial  workers 
and  domestic  servants).  Applicants  for.  employment  come  to  the 
appropriate  waiting-room  and  fill  up  there  a  short  form,  indicating 
name,  address,  age,  whether  maixied,  single,  or  widowed,  occupation  and 
work  desired,  last  employer,  and  one  or  two  other  details.  Applications 
for  workpeople  are  received  in  the  corresponding  office  by  personal  call 
on  the  part  of  the  employer  or  his  representative,  by  post,  or  most 
commonly  by  telephone.  As  they  are  received  they  are  announced  by 
the  superintendent  in  the  waiting-room,  and  the  number  required  picked 
out  from  the  men  presenting  themselves.  From  the  forms  already  filled 
in  by  the  men  the  superintendent  enters  the  essential  points  in  a  current 
register,  and  sends  the  men  off  to  the  employer  with  a  card  of  identifica- 
tion. The  employer  receiving  the  card  is  requested  to  note  on  it  which, 
if  any,  of  the  men  he  has  engaged,  and  to  return  it  through  the  post — it 
is  already  stamped  and  addressed — to  the  Labour  Office.  Where  the 
employer  has  called  in  person  or  sent  an  agent,  this  is,  of  course,  not 
necessary ;  the  hiring  is  concluded  there  and  then  at  an  interview  in  the 
superintendent's  office.  In  the  unskilled  section  men  may  stay  in  the 
waiting-room  all  day.  In  the  skilled  sections  there  are  fixed  hours — 
generally  one  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon  for  each  trade.  It 
should  be  added  that  any  situation  not  at  once  filled  is  notified  on  a  black- 
board in  the  waiting-room,  so  that  any  man  coming  in  later  and  desiring 
to  apply  for  one  of  them  may  at  once  present  himself  to  the  superin- 
tendent. Twice  a  week,  moreover,  lists  of  situations  unfilled  are  drawn 
up  and  exhibited  in  public  places.  They  are  also  inserted  in  the  Press 
and  sent  round  to  all  the  neighbouring  Labour  Exchanges. 

"  The  Labour  Office  appears  to  concern  itself  very  little  with  inquiries 
as  to  the  character  of  applicants  for  employment.  They  are  not  even 
always  asked  to  produce  their  infirmity  insurance  cards.  Efforts  are,  of 
course,  made  to  send  the  sort  of  man  asked  for  by  the  employer,  but,  in 
the  unskilled  section  at  least,  the  attitude  is  taken  that  it  is  ultimately  the 
employer's  business  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  men  he 
engages.  The  Labour  Office  is  essentially  a  means  of  communication. 
It  does,  no  doubt,  in  the  long  run,  give  the  employer  a  better  workman 
than  he  would  get  by  chance  from  the  streets ;  the  superintendent  has 
almost  always  a  certain  choice  in  the  waiting-room,  and  can  pick  the  abler 
or  the  better-known  man.  This,  however,  is  only  an  indirect  service. 
The  direct  utility  of  the  Labour  Office — as  it  presents  itself  unmistakably 
to  anyone  spending  a  morning  in  any  one  of  its  rooms — is  to  prevent 
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economic  waste  by  reducing  to  a  miQimum  the  period  during  which  em- 
ployers are  seeking  for  men  or  men  for  employers.  In  the  unskilled  section, 
with  men  always  in  the  waiting -room  and  applications  from  employers 
arriving  in  an  almost  continuous  stream,  business  has,  to  he  conducted  at 
lightning  speed."* 

(ii)  The  Experience  of  London. 

Nor  are  we  without  experience  of  the  working  of  a  Pablic  Labour 
Exchange  in  this  country.  As  we  have  mentioned,  the  Central  (Unem- 
ployed) Body  began,  in  1906,  the  organisation  of  a  system  of  Labour 
Exchanges  for  London  as  a  whole,  f  In  spite  of  many  difficulties,  which 
are  gradually  being  overcome,  this  score  of  Sletropolitan  Lsibour  Exchanges, 
at  last  covering  all  London,  are  now,  each  year,  regularly  receiving  from 
employers  information  as  to  about  thirty  to  forty  thousand  permanent 
situations  that  are  vacant ;  and  are  actually  filling,  from  among  the 
workpeople  who  gratuitously  register  themselves  as  desiring  places,  no 
fewer  than  25,000  situations  a  year.  What  is  interesting  is  to  find  that^ 
although  there  are  many  applicants  for  employment  for  whom  situations 
are  not  found,  th,ere  are  also  muny  vacancies  notified  hy  employers,  for 
workers  of  particular  experience,  which  cannot  he  filled.  Still  more 
numerous  are  the  situations  notified  to  any  one  Exchange  which  that 
Exchange,  for  all  its  long  list  of  waiting  applicants,  is  unable  to  fill.  A 
steadily  increasing  use  is  accordingly  being  made  of  the  Exchanges  in 
other  parts  of  London,  and  the  central  office.  An  employer  sends  to  the 
local  Exchange  for  a  workman  of  such  and  such  a  kind.  The  Super- 
intendent of  the  local  Exchange  finds  that  he  has  none  on  his  "live 
register."  He  telephones  to  the  central  office,  and  the  inquiry  is  sent  to 
every  one  of  the  London  Exchanges.  It  is  significant  of  the  proved  value 
of  the  organisation  that  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  situations  per  week  are 
filled  from  applir^ants  in  other  districts.  The  working  of  the  Metropolitan 
Exchanges  shows,  in  fact,  that,  whatever  the  state  of  trade,  the  wider  the 
area  covered  by  the  Labour  Exchange  organisation,  the  larger  is  the 
proportion  of  situations  filled,  the  fewer  the  employers  whose  wants  remain 
unsatisfied  and  the  smaller  the  remnants  of  applicants  for  employment  for 
whom  places  cannot  be  found.  But  the  Metropolitan  Exchanges  are 
working  under  great  difficulties.  They  find  their  operations  confined  by 
the  boundary  of  the  Administrative  County  of  I^ondon,  whilst  industry 
has  spread  out  into  West  Ham  and  Tottenham,  Willesden  and  Ealing, 
Wimbledon  and  Croydon.  With  such  industrial  "  overflows  *'  from  London 
as  the  rapidly-growing  factories  of  Luton  and  Reading,  Chelmsford  and 
Eritb,  and  all  the  intervening  country,  tlie  London  Exchanges  are 
practically  unable  to  get  into  easy  and  regular  communication.  From 
places  further  afield  they  are  wholly  cut  off.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  grave 
misfortune  that,  as  we  have  seen,  the  "  network  of  Labour  Bureaux  " 
covering  the  whole  country, {  which  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act 
ordered  to  be  established,  has  not  yet  come  into  existence. 


*  "  Public  Labour  Exchanges  in  Germany,"  by  W.  H.  Beveridge  {Economic  Journal, 
March,  1^08) ;  included  in  **  Unemployment,  a  Problem  of  Industry,"  by  the  same 
(1909).    Nearly  all  the  German  Labour  Exchanges  charge  no  fee,  and  in  the  others 
the  tendency  is  towards  gratuitousness  of  service, 
t  Evidence  before  the  Oommission,  Appendix  No.  LXXXYI.  (A)  to  (E)  to  Yol.  YIII. 

t  Lhid,,  Q,  77737. 
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(iii)  The  Experience  of  the  Seamen's  Labour  Excha^nge. 

What  is  in  some  respects  an  even  more  interesting  experiment  in  Labour 
Exchanges  is  that,  confined  to  a  single  industry,  but  extending  to  the 
whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  the  Board  of  Trade  has  conducted 
for  nearly  half  a  century  under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts.  Under 
certain  sections  of  these  Acts,  which  were  designed  to  suppress  the  evils 
of  "  crimping,"  every  engagement  of  a  seaman,  a  fireman,  a  cook,^a  cabin-boy, 
or  other  person  in  the  mercantile  marine  is  required  to  be  entered  into  at 
the  public  office  maintained  by  the  Government  for  that  purpose.  There 
are  nearly  150  Mercantile  Marine  Offices  in  as  many  different  seaports,  at 
which  places  alone  seamen  can  be  hired.  Thirty-seven  of  these  are 
nothing  but  Labour  Exchanges,  whilst  the  others  are  adjuncts  of  the  local 
Customs  offices.  There  is  a  waiting-room  where  Jack  can  sit  and  smoke  ; 
a  register  where  he  can  inscribed  his  temporary  address ;  even  a  small 
staff  of  runners  " — in  the  Civil  Service  Estimates  euphemistically  entered 
as  messengers — whose  business  it  is  to  know  Jack  s  haunts,  so  as  to  find  him 
promptly  when  he  is  required.  We  undertake  practically  to  find  a  crew 
for  every  ship,"  said  one  enthusiastic  Superintendent.  The  master  mariner 
comes  to  the  waiting  room  ;  questions  the  men ;  picks  out  those  whom  he 
thinks  will  best  suit  his  ship  ;  and  enters  into  contract  with  them  then  and 
there,  in  the  presence  of  the  Superintendent,  who  sees  that  the  conditions  of 
the  contract  include  such  as  the  law  makes  obligator^A,  but  has  otherwise  no 
authority  in  the  matter.  These  offices  are  situated  where  most  convenient 
to  the  shipping  trade,  and  they  are  open  for  the  most  suitable  hours — 
even,  as  at  Grimsby,  where  fishing  boats  need  to  catch  the  tide,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  If  no  suitable  man  can  be  found  in  the  port — say, 
for  a  boatswain's  place — the  Superintendent  may,  at  the  master's  expense, 
telegraph  to  the  Mercantile  Marine  Office  at  the  next  port  and  have,  as  a 
favour,  a  suitable  man  advanced  his  railway  fare  and  sent  along.  These 
150  Mercantile  Marine  Offices  fill  more  than  half  a  million  situations  a 
year;  492,133  in  1906  in  the  37  principal  offices  alone.  No  seaman  is 
ever  at  a  loss  where  to  apply  for  whatever  situations  in  his  calling  may 
be  vacant.  It  is  an  interesting  reflection  upon  this  experiment  that  in 
all  our  investigations  into  the  tens  of  thousands  of  Unemployed  whom 
the  Distress  Committees  have  had  on  their  hands,  we  have  seldom  found 
a  seaman — practically  none  from  the  Royal  Navy,  and  very  few  from 
the  Mercantile  Marine. 

(iv)  The  Functions  of  the  National  Labour  Exchange, 

We  propose  that  the  institution  of  the  Labour  Exchange,  using  the 
experience  of  Germany  and  the  Metropolis,  should  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  each  of  our  four  classes  of  the  Unemployed. 

(a)  The  Labour  Exchange  and  the  Men  froju  Permanent  Situations. 

The  Men  from  Permanent  Situations — our  Class  I. — would  discover  at 
once  what  situations  were  vacant,  and  in  what  towns ;  would  learn 
promptly  if  there  was  nowhere  any  opening  for  them  ;  would  ascertain 
whether  the  particular  services  for  which  they  had  been  trained  were 
being  superseded  by  industrial  changes ;  and,  if  so,  to  what  occupations 
they  could  best  turn,  Where  Trade  Unions  existed,  they  could,  if 
desired,  use  the  public  offices  of  the  Labour  Exchange  for  keeping  their 
"  Vacant  Books,"  and  even  for  their  branch  meetings.    For  the  Men  from 
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Permanent  Situations,  indeed,  the  National  Labour  Exchange  would,  as 
we  shall  presently  describe,  become  the  axis  of  a  system  of  subsidised 
Trade  Insurance  against  Unemployment,  But  for  the  whole  of  this  class, 
and  for  their  employers,  and  therefore  for  the  majority  of  the  persons 
engaged  in  the  industry  of  the  nation,  the  use  of  the  Labour  Exchange 
might,  we  suggest,  be  left  entirely  optional. 

(h)  The  Labour  Exchange  and  the  Men  of  Discontinuous 
Employment. 

For  the  second  class,  the  Men  of  Discontinuous  Employment,  the 
Labour  Exchange  has  to  fulfil  a  more  important  function.  The  need  for 
bringing  together  employer  and  workman,  in  our  Class  I.  only  an 
occasional  requirement,  is,  in  our  Class  II.,  a  perpetually  recurring  need. 
By  its  rapid  and  continuous  collection  of  information,  the  Labour 
Exchange  would  be  able  to  obviate  the  present  futile  drifting  about  in 
search  of  work  and  the  incessant  "leakages"  of  time  between  jobs  by 
which  so  many  men  are  ruined.  The  operatives  in  the  building  trades 
and  the  navvies  might  ascertain,  even  before  the  actual  expiration  of  one 
job,  what  other  jobs  were  beginning.  In  each  large  urban  aggregation, 
whether  the  300  square  miles  of  the  Metropolitan  business  area,  or  the 
50  to  100  square  miles  of  the  other  great  centres,  it  would  be  possible, 
by  a  free  use  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone,  to  make  known,  hour  by 
hour,  exactly  what  openings  there  were,  for  each  class  of  labour,  in  each 
part  of  the  town.  Every  morning  it  could  be  published  all  over  the 
Kingdom,  in  which  towns,  if  any,  there  was  an  unsatisfied  demand  for 
labour,  and  for  what  kind  of  labour.  No  less  important  would  it  be  to 
make  known  in  which  trades,  and  in  which  towns,  there  was  an  ascertained 
surplus  of  workers  for  whom  no  places  could  be  found.  The  navvies,  for 
instance,  instead  of  wandering  hither  and  thither  on  mere  rumours  of 
public  works,  could  be  directed  straight  to  the  places  in  which  they  were 
needed,  in  exactly  the  numbers  required.  We  think  that  it  will  probably 
be  found  desirable — and,  indeed,  for  the  common  convenience  of  employers 
and  employed — that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  seamen,  it  should  be  made 
compulsory,  at  any  rate,  in  certain  scheduled  trades,  for  all  engagements 
to  be  made,  not  necessarily  on  the  premises  of  the  Labour  Exchange,  but 
at  least  through  its  organisation,  and  registered  in  its  books. 

(c)  The  Labour  Exchange  and  the  Seasonal  Trades. 

A  special  type  of  Discontinuous  Employment  is  presented  by  those 
trades  which  have  fairly  regular  fluctuations  in  the  volume  of  work 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  Here  the  workers  find  themselves 
busy  during  certain  months,  and  habitually  short  of  work  during  others. 
As  workers  in  these  "  seasonal "  trades  supply  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  Unemployed,  we  were  glad  to  be  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
with  statistical  returns  of  their  fluctuations  during  the  decade,  1897- 
1906. 

*'  These  Returns  show,  in  the  first  place,  a  good  many  spring  and  summer 
trades.  Of  these  building  ...  is  the  most  obvious.  During  spring, 
employment  improves  rapidly,  and  receives  a  fresh  impetus  in  July ;  from  the 
end  of  August  it  falls  off  quite  steadily,  till  the  end  of  the  year.  Furnishing 
follows  the  same  general  course  with  a  busy  time  more  concentrated  in  the 
spring,  and  coachbuilding  with  one  in  June  and  July.  In  coopering,  the  season 
comes  somewhat  later,  and  is  caiTied  on  with  only  slightly  diminished  briskness 
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till  the  end  of  the  year.  BruBh-making  and  hat-making  have  each  a  second 
season  in  the  autumn.  In  clothing,  the  worst  time  is  in  October  and  jSTovember  ; 
every  subsequent  month  shows  improvement  till  the  late  spring.  Leather- 
workers  and  mill-sawyers,  though  also  busiest  in  spring  and  summer,  and 
slacking  off  to  the  winter,  have  not  such  well-marked  seasons.    .    .  . 

"  The  Returns  show,  in  the  second  place,  certain  trades  whose  general  tendency 
is  directly  the  contrary  of  that  outlined  above.  They  may  be  regarded  as  winter 
trades,  Steel-amelting,  while  somewhat  irregular,  has  undoubtedly  its  slackest 
times  in  June  and  July. 

"  In  the  third  place,  oertainjtrades  have  .  .  .  very  characteristic  fluctuations, 
which  are  apparently  more  dependent  on  social  habits  than  on  climatic  con- 
ditions. Printers  are  always  busiest  at  the  end  of  JSTovember,  grow  slack  as  soon 
as  Christmas  is  past,  grow  bus}'  in  February  and  March,  and  slack  again  from 
April  to  June,  always  recover  a  little  in  July,  and  then  fall  into  a  dead  season 
during  the  summer  holidays.  Paper-makers,  as  might  be  expected,  follow  the 
same  course,  though  not  so  regularly.  Tobacco -workers  also  are  busiest  in 
November,  and  stand  idle  in  July  and  August.  Book-binders  .  .  .  agree 
with  printers  in  being  busiest  in  November,  but  have  a  slack  season  more  or  less 
throughout  the  late  spring  and  summer. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is,  in  coal-mining,  a  definite  seasonal  fluctuation. 
December  is  busiest ;  employment  falls  oft  in  January  to  recover  in  February 
and  March;  after  which  it  falls  off  in  April,  and  though  recovering  in  May, 
becomes  slack  again  throughout  June,  July,  and  August.  With  September, 
there  is,  in  all  cases,  a  recovery.  ,  .  .  Iron-mining  shows  definite  though 
limited  seasonal  fluctuations.  The  last  four  months  of  the  year,  and  May,  are 
busy  times ;  January,  April  and  June  to  August  are  times  of  comparative 
slackness.  For  iron  and  steel  works  .  .  .  the  three  months  June  to  August, 
and  January,  are  marked  out  as  periods  of  comparative  slackness.  The  tin-plate 
industry    .    .    .    has  apparently  a  similar  fluctuation."  * 

It  thus  appears  that  there  is  no  such  marked  predominance  of  briskness 
in  the  spring  and  slackness  in  the  winter  as  is  commonly  supposed.  On 
the  contrary,  many  industries  are  at  their  busiest  in  the  winter  months. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  month  in  the  year  in  which  some  trades  are  not  usually 
at  their  busiest ;  and  no  month  in  the  year  in  which  some  trades  are  not 
usually  at  their  slackest.  Thus,  January  is  the  busiest  of  all  months  at 
the  docks  of  London  and  most  other  ports  and  one  of  the  busiest  for 
coEil-miners ;  February  in  paper-making ;  March  in  steel-smelting  and 
textile  manufacture ;  April  in  brash-making  and  the  furnishing  trades  ; 
May  in  engineering  and  ship-building,  coach-making,  hat-making,  and 
leather  work  ;  May,  June,  and  July  in  all  the  ramifications  of  the  clothing 
trades,  as  well  as  among  mill-sawyers  ;  July  and  August  for  the  railway 
service  and  all  occupations  in  holiday  resorts,  as  well  as  for  carpenters 
and  coopers ;  August  and  September  for  all  forms  of  agricultural 
harvesting  ;  September  for  plumbers  and  iron-miners  ;  October  in  iron 
and  steel  works ;  November  for  printing  and  book-binding,  for  the 
tobacco  trade,  the  tin-plate  manufacture  and  the  metal  trades  generally ; 
whilst  in  December  coal-mining,  the  very  extensive  theatrical  industry, 
the  Post  Office  service  and  the  gas  and  electricity  works  are  all  at  their 
greatest  volume  of  employment.  On  the  other  hand,  January  shows 
iron-mining  and  the  furnishing  trades  to  be  at  their  slackest ;  in  February 
(contrary  to  popular  belief;  the  plumbers  have  the  most  Unemployment 
of  any  time  of  the  year ;  in  March  and  April  the  coopers  ;  in  May  and 
June  the  London  dock  labourers  and  the  coal-miners  ;  in  July  the  iron 
and  steel  and  tin-plate  workers ;  in  August  the  paper-makers,  printers, 
book-binders  and  tobacco-workers  ;  in  September  the  textile  operatives 
and  various  metal-workers ;  in  October  all  the  clothing  trades  are  at  their 

*  Board  of  Trade  Memorandum  on  Statistics  of  Seasonal  Industries,  and  Industries 
carried  on  by  Casual  Labour:  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Appendix  No.  XXL 
(D)  to  Vol.  IX. 
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slackest ;  in  November  ship-building  is,  on  the  average,  at  its  minimum ; 
whilst  December  is  the  worst  month  for  carpenters  and  engineers, 
mill-sawyers  and  coach-builders,  leather- workers  and  brush-makers. 

The  inference  is  irresistible  that,  if  we  had  accurate  statistics  of  the 
daily  volume  of  employment  in  all  industries,  it  might  well  be  that  we 
should  find  the  aggregate  for  all  trades,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  be 
approximately  uniform  throughout  the  year.  And  this,  when  we  come 
to  think  of  it,  is  suggested  by  the  character  of  the  consumers'  demand. 
The  income  of  any  highly  differentiated  industrial  community  accrues  to 
it  from  day  to  day,  and  becomes  available  for  personal  expenditure  from 
week  to  week,  in  approximately  equal  instalments  throughout  the  year. 
Though  each  family  varies  its  consumption  of  different  services  and 
commodities  at  different  seasons — now  buying  winter  clothes,  now  summer 
clothes,  now  using  more  coal,  now  taking  holidays — the  total  amount  of 
the  weekly  outlay  of  the  typical  household  does  not  exhibit  any  great 
variation  throughout  the  year.  It  is  clear,  at  least,  that  the  variation 
from  season  to  season,  when  we  take  the  aggregate  for  all  industries  and 
for  the  nation  as  a  whole,  must  be  very  much  smaller  than  the  seasonal 
slackness  which,  at  present,  in  trade  after  trade,  annually  brings  tens  of 
thousands  of  families  into  the  desolation  of  prolonged  Under-employment. 

The  Discontinuous  Employment  due  to  seasonal  slackness  is,  in  fact, 
so  far  as  the  labourers  and  all  unspecialized  workers  are  concerned, 
strictly  analogous  to  the  Under-employment  of  the  dock  and  wharf- 
labourer.  Just  as  each  employer  of  this  kind  of  labour  tends  to  keep 
his  own  reserve,  or  "  Stagnant  Pool,"  which  he  drains  only  on  his 
busiest  day,  so  each  seasonal  trade  attracts  to  itself,  not  merely  enough 
workers  to  do  its  daily  average  of  business  throughout  the  year,  but 
enough  for  its  busiest  season,  with  the  result  that  each  trade  in  turn, 
as  its  own  particular  slack  season  comes  round,  has  a  large  proportion 
of  its  workers  under-employed. 

This,  however,  overstates  the  case.  In  some  cases  the  seasonal 
industries  avoid  variations  of  staff  by  working  more  continuously  in 
the  busy  season  and  "  short  time  "  in  the  slack  months.  This,  in  various 
forms,  is  the  practice  of  the  coal-miners,  the  textile  operatives,  the  iron 
and  steel  and  tin-plate  workers,  and  many  kinds  of  factory  operatives. 
It  is  also  to  a  great  extent  the  practice  in  agriculture  and  many  minor 
industries.  Where  wage-earners  enjoy  practical  continuity  of  employ- 
ment under  the  same  employer  (but  only  in  those  cases),  this  variation 
of  the  length  and  assiduity  of  the  working  time  is  no  doubt  the  most 
convenient  way  of  meeting  the  variation  of  the  demand,  especially  for 
the  men  of  any  specialized  skill.* 

In  other  seasonal  trades  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  unorganised 

dove- tailing."  The  hop-gardens  get  their  harvesting  done  by  20,000 
workers  drawn  each  September  and  October  from  other  occupations. 
About  25,000  Irish  labourers  still  come  from  Connaught  to  help  to 

*  It  is  in  these  trades  also,  that  the  variations  in  the  consumers'  pressure  can 
be  made  much  less  extreme  by  means  of  a  legal  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour. 
When  the  hours  of  cotton  operatives  were  settled  by  the  individual  mill-owner, 
cotton-spinning  and  weaving  were  extreme  instances  of  seasonal  trades;  as  the 
manufacturer  was  unable  to  resist  the  customers'  insistence  on  instant  delivery. 
Now  that  the  maximum  hours  are  legally  fixed,  the  buyer  has  learnt  to  be  more 
regular  in  his  demands.  The  extreme  seasonal  irregularity  of  the  London 
dressmaking  would  undoubtedly  be  mitigated  if  dressmakers  were  absolutely 
prevented  from  working  more  than  a  fixed  maximum  day.  Customers  would 
simply  not  be  able  to  insist  on  delivery  in  an  unreasonably  short  time. 
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reap  the  potatoes,  and  do  other  harvesting  work  from  Perthshire  to 
the  Fen  Country.*  Some  of  the  Thames  riverside  workers  supply  the 
increased  staff  still  required  in  the  winter  (though  to  a  lesser  extent 
than  before  so  much  machinery  was  employed)  in  the  London  gas-works. 
And  everywhere  in  all  sorts  of  industries  a  certain  amount  of  individual 
and  almost  casual  "  dove-tailing  "  goes  on,  by  which  workers,  in  their 
own  slack  season  contrive  to  earn  a  little  irregular  income  at  other 
occupations, 

With  a  National  Labour  Exchange  in  effective  operation  this  "  dove- 
tailing" of  one  seasonal  trade  into  another  could  be  enormously  increased, 
at  any  rate  among  the  labourers  who  follow  each  trade,  the  A\^omen 
workers,  the  less  specialized  of  the  skilled  workers,  and  the  "handy 
men  "  and  nondescripts  whom  every  industry  employs.  Thus,  to  take 
dock  labour  and  three  other  large  industries  only,  employing  a  large 
proportion  of  general  labourers  and  only  slightly  speiiialized  men,  we  have 
been  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Trade f  with  figures  showing  the  average 
number  of  men  employed  daily  in  each  month  of  ti.e  year,  during 
1906,  at  the  London  docks  and  wharves,  and  in  the  gas-works,  at  the 
waterworks,  and  on  the  tramways  of  the  whole  country.  Each  of  these 
industries,  by  itself,  shows  a  variation  between  its  busiest  month  and 
its  slackest  month  of  between  9  and  22  per  cent.,  the  fluctuations 
affecting  some  10,000  men,  and  that  repeatedly.  Adding  them  together, 
the  variation  between  the  total  employed  at  the  extremes  of  high 
pressure  and  slackness  is  only  7  per  cent. ;  the  most  extreme  fluctua- 
tion affecting  only  some  5,000  men,  and  the  busiest  months  being  those 
of  Nove^nber,  December,  and  January,  when  the  building  trades  and 
brick-making  are  at  their  slackest.  It  is  probable  that  the  inclusion 
of  the  unskilled  men  in  these  two  further  industries  would  reduce  the 
aggregate  seasonal  variation  to  a  vanishing  point.  This  would  be  the 
b-usiness  of  the'  National  Labour  Exchange  to  accomplish.  In  this  way, 
a  much  greater  continuity  of  employment  throughout  the  year  could 
be  secured  for  those  persons  who  were  employed  at  all :  at  the  cost 
(which  accompanies  every  stage  in  the  Suppression  of  Under-eraploy- 
ment)  of  squeezing  out  altogether,  once  and  for  all,  some  of  those  not 
really  required  for  the  work  to  be  done,  who  now  pick  up  owing  to 
the  absence  of  organisation,  half  a  subsistence  in  chronic  Under- 
employment. For  these,  of  course,  as  a  condition  of  the  reform, 
suitable  provision  would  have  to  be  made. 

{d)  The  Labour  Exchange  and  the  Under -emioloyed. 

The  Men  from  Permanent  Situations,  the  Men  of  Discontinuous  Employ- 
ment, and  especially  those  among  them  whose  industries  are  subject  to 
considerable  seasonal  fluctuations,  are,  as  we  have  shown,  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  constantly  dropping  into  our  Third  Class — the  men  who  are, 
year  in  and  year  out,  chronicallj^  Under-employed.  It  is  with  regard  to 
this  class  that  the  Labour  Exchange  reaches  its  highest  utility.  It 

*  Keport  .  .  .  relating  to  Irish  Migratory  Agricultural  Labourers,  for  1906 
(Cd.  3481). 

t  Board  of  Trade  Memorandum  on  Statistics  of  Seasonal  Indust  ries,  and  Industries 
carried  on  by  Casual  Labour  (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Appendix  I^o.  XXI. 
(D)  to  Yol.  IX.).  The  case  would  be  stronger  if  the  statistics  for  dock  labour 
could  be  given  from  all  the  ports,  and  not  merely  for  London.  At  Liverpool, 
also,  and  apparently  at  most  ports,  the  dock  labourer  is  busiest  in  the  winter. 
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presents  us  with  what,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  indispensable  instrument  for 
dealing  with  Under- employment.  We  must  postulate,  to  begin  with,  the 
great  desirability,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  community,  of  putting  an 
end  to  all  this  "  casual  "  or  irregularly  intermittent  wage-labour,  if  we 
could  do  so,  because  of  its  social  effects.  No  housekeeping  can  stand  a 
demoralising  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  week's  income  will  be  five 
shillings  or  five  and  twenty.  We  cannot,  however,  hope  to  abolish  the 
irregularity  of  demand  which  lies  at  the  root  of  Under-employment.  At 
eveiy  port  the  loading  and  unloading  of  ships  necessarily  depends  on  their 
arrival  and  departure.  Whether  we  have  to  do  with  the  private  enter- 
prise of  unloading-  ships  or  harvesting  crops,  or  with  the  public  service 
of  the  Post  Office  or  the  tramways,  we  cannot  expect  ever  to  prevent 
incessant  fluctuations  from  day  to  day  in  the  number  of  men  required. 
But  although  we  cannot  prevent,  and  may  not  even  be  able  appreciably  to 
lessen,  the  fluctuations  of  employment,  by  each  separate  firm,  and  in  each 
separate  industry,  it  is  not  necessary  that  these  fluctuations  should  work 
themselves  out,  in  the  world  of  labour,  into  an  army  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  who  are  chronically  Under -em]jloyed.  What  a 
National  Labour  Exchange  could  remedy  would  be  the  habit  of  each 
employer  of  keeping  around  him  his  own  reserve  of  labour.  By  substi- 
tuting one  common  reservoir,  at  any  rate  for  the  unspecialized  labourers, 
we  could  drain  the  Stagnant  Pools  of  Labour  which  this  habit  produces 
and  perpetuates. 

For  this  purpose,  an  element  of  compulsion  is  indispensable.  The 
evils  of  the  present  way  of  engaging  Casual  Labour  are  so  manifest,  and 
its  direct  results  in  Pauperism  and  demoralisation  have  been  so  clearly 
ascertained,  that  our  Investigators  were  led  to  propose,  with  regard  to 
dock  labour  at  any  rate,  that  it  should  be  prohibited  by  law. 

**  There  seems  to  be  no  right,"  they  i-eport,  "to  claim  that  such  a  state  of 
things  should  continue.  We  believe  that  the  voluntary  establishment  of  a 
weekly  wage  for  the  great  majority  of  the  labourers  employed,  if  not  for  all  of 
them,  is  possible,  and  that  if  this  is  done,  an  employment  of  such  a  nature, 
which  requires  its  extra  hands  in  the  winter,  might  prove  a  boon  to  the 
unskilled  workers  in  otlier  trades,  whose  busy  time  is  in  the  summer.  Lastly, 
if  no  system  of  weekly  engagements  is  voluntarily  established  (and  we  believe 
it  would  be  an  advantage  to  employers  as  well  as  employed),  we  would  be 
prepared  to  go  further,  and  suggest  that  such  a  minimum  'period  of  engagement  he 
made  a  legal  ohligation."* 

To  some  such  legal  prohibition  of  a  method  of  hiring  labour  that  is 
demonstrably  quite  as  injurious  to  the  community  as  was  the  Truck 
System,  w^e  must  inevitably  come,  if  no  other  remedy  can  be  found. 
Stopping  short,  however,  of  the  legal  prohibition  of  casual  hirings,  we 
may  reasonably  ask  those  employers  who  continue  to  adopt  this  mode  of 
engaging  labour  to  submit  to  some  slight  regulations  calculated  to  reduce 
the  social  evil  that  they  undoubtedly  cause.  We  propose  that  it  should 
be  made  legally  compulsory  on  employers  (being  persons  carrying  on 
industrial  or  commercial  operations  for  profit),  in  all  those  cases  in  which 
it  is  not  convenient  to  them  to  guarantee  a  minimum  period  of  employ- 
ment, which  might  be  put  at  a  month  (subject,  of  course,  to  the  power  of 
dismissal  of  any  particular  individual  for  misconduct,  and  even  of 
arbitrary  replacement  of  one  man  by  another  if  desired),  to  hire  such 
labour  as  they  want,  whether  for  a  job,  a  day,  or  a  week,  exactly  as  is 

*  Final  Report  on  the  Eelation  of  Industrial  and  Sanitary  Conditions  to  Paui>erism, 
by  Mr.  A.  D.  Steel-Maitland  and  Miss  B-ose  Squire,  p.  35. 
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done  without  complaint  in  the  mercantile  marine,  exclusively  through  the 
National  Labour  Exchange. 

We  recommend  that  the  National  Labour  Exchange  should  make  a 
point  of  accommodating  itself  to  the  needs  of  every  kind  of  fluctuating 
industry;  that  it  should  be  assisted  in  each  locality  by  an  advisory 
committee  of  employers  and  employed  ;  having  offices  opened  exactly 
where  most  convenient  to  employers  (for  instance,  actually  inside  the 
dock  gates,  or  at  the  principal  wharves,  or  at  any  other  places  where 
sudden  demands  of  labour  occur)  ;  keeping  whatever  office  hours  were 
required  (ready,  for  instance,  to  supply  labourers  at  five  in  the  morning) ; 
and,  of  course,  telephonically  interconnected,  and  organised  up  to  the 
maximum  efficiency.  As  there  would  be  no  other  opportunity  of  getting 
casual  employment  at  all  (with  the  possible  exception  of  the  odd  jobs 
offered  by  private  persons,  not  engaged  in  business ;  and  even  these  we 
may  hope  to  diminish),  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  make  it  legally 
compulsory  on  the  labourers  to  enrol  themselves  at  the  Labour  Exchange, 
except  under  the  circumstances  that  we  have  described.  Nor  would  it  be 
necessary  legally  to  prohibit  the  existence  of  other  agencies  for  filling 
situations.  As  employers  would  not  be  able  to  use  them  for  casual  labour, 
such  agencies,  dealing,  as  they  do,  almost  entirely  with  certain  specialised 
kinds  of  employment,  such  as  domestic  servants,  hotel  employes  and 
secondary  school  teachers,  would  scarcely  compete  with  the  National 
Labour  Exchange,  and  would  have,  perforce,  to  confine  themselves,  as  they 
practically  do  now,  to  filling  situations  of  at  least  a  month's  duration. 

This  plan,  it  will  be  seen,  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  proposed  restriction 
on  the  employer,  or  the  interference  with  his  business.  It  would  cause 
him  absolutely  no  increase  of  expense.  In  so  far  as  he  can  offer 
regular  employment  of  a  month's  duration,  he  is  not  affected  at  all. 
Even  for  casual  labour,  he  remains  as  free  as  before  to  hire  it  by  the  job 
or  by  the  day  only,  for  as  short  a  period  as  he  chooses.  He  will  have  at 
his  disposal  all  the  men  in  the  whole  town  who  are  not  already  engaged. 
He  is  able,  in  fact,  to  draw  from  a  common  reservoir  instead  of  from  his 
own  Stagnant  Pool.  He  may  have  his  own  choice  of  men  (assuming  that 
they  are  momentarily  disengaged).  He  may  ask  for  this  man  or  that ;  he 
may  keep  his  own  list  of  "  preference  men  " ;  he  may  send  for  ten  or  a 
hundred  men  in  order  of  his  preference,  or  send  merely  for  so  many  men 
without  naming  them.  He  may  even  bargain  privately  with  the  man  of 
his  choice,  and  virtually  secure  him  beforehand  ;  provided  that  he  lets  the 
formal  hiring  take  place  through  the  Labour  Exchange. "  All  that  he  is 
forbidden  to  do  is,  at  any  time,  or  under  circumstances,  to  take  on  casual 
labour  otherwise  than  through  the  Labour  Exchange.* 

*  We  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  open  to  the  employers  in  any  particular 
trade  to  undertake,  if  they  prefer,  the  organisation  of  their  own  casual  employment. 
The  Liverpool  shipowners,  who  now  refuse  to  avoid  creating  a  quite  unnecessary 
congestion  of  surplus  labour  at  the  Liverpool  Docks,  with  the  gravest  social  con- 
seqaencea,  might  elect  (rather  than  rely  exclusively  on  the  National  Labour  Exchange) 
to  establish  such  an  organisation  for  themselves.  Provided  that  they  offered 
continuous  employment  of  not  less  than  a  month  to  their  men — as  a  very  little 
organisation  and  a  small  insurance  premium  would  enable  them  to  do — they  would 
be  free  to  make  their  own  arrangements.  They  might,  for  instance,  establish  a 
mutual  society,  which  itself  engaged  the  labourers  by  the  month,  and  supplied  them 
to  the  shipowners  as  required.  They  might  even  combine  both  advantages,  the 
mutual  society  engaging  and  supplying  the  regular  corps  of  men,  of  the  number  up 
to  which  constant  employment  could  be  guaranteed,  and  also  drawing  on  the  National 
Labour  Exchange  in  any  temporary  emergency  (as  any  individual  shipowner  could  also 
do).    Analogous  arrangements  might  be  made  by  other  Associations  of  Employers. 
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The  result  to  the  labourer  living  by  casual  employment  will  be  that  be 
will  find  effectively  open  to  him,  not  merely  the  particular  demand  for 
labour  of  this  or  that  wharf,  or  this  or  that  foreman,  on  which  he  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  waiting,  but  the  whole  aggregate  demand  of  the  town. 
One  employer  needs  men  to-day  only,  but  another  needs  men  to-morrow  ; 
one  trade  is  busy  this  month,  another  next  month.  The  policy  of  the 
National  Labour  Exchange  would  be  subject  to  any  preferences  expressed 
by  employers,  so  to  distribute  the  available  men,  and  so  to  "  dovetail "  the 
engagements  offered  to  each  of  them,  as  to  secure  to  each  man  who  was 
employed  at  all  five  or  six  days'  work  in  every  week.  In  so  far  as  this 
was  achieved,  we  should  have  done  for  Casual  Labour  what  has  been  done 
compulsorily  for  every  person  employed  in  the  mercantile  marine,  and 
voluntarily  for  skilled  nurses  in  most  large  towns  by  the  various  nurses' 
institutes,  etc.,  and  for  the  members  of  the  corps  of  commissionaires  in 
London,  nameLy,  combined  freedom  to  the  employer  to  hire  only  for  a  job, 
with  practical  continuity  of  work  to  the  person  employed.  To  quote  the 
words  of  an  able  student  of  this  problem,  "  decasualisation  will  reconstruct 
the  whole  conditions  of  life  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  industry,  sifting  out  for 
remedial  treatment  a  certain  number  of  '  unemployables  '  and  forcing  up 
the  level  of  all  the  rest.  It  will  replace  the  casual  class — always  on  the 
verge  of  distress,  always  without  reserves  for  an  emergency — by  a  class 
for  whom  the  words  foresight,  organisation,  and  thrift  may  represent  not 
a  mockery  but  a  reality."* 

The  question  may  present  itself,  why,  if  the  chronic  Under-employment 
of  the  labourers  can  be  thus  prevented,  has  it  not  already  been  prevented  ? 
The  answer  is  to  be  found,  as  has  been  demonstrated  at  Liverpool  and 
elsewhere,  partly  in  the  difficulty  that  each  individual  employer 
experiences  in  attempting  to  reorganise  the  habits  of  a  trade ;  partly  in 
the  difficulty  of  even  a  whole  trade  by  itself  aflfecting  a  change  ;  but  very 
largely  also  in  the  very  real  opposition  which  the  labourers  themselves 
have  offered  to  the  introduction  of  regular  einployment.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  difficulty  which  has  to  be  faced.  If,  by  means  of  an  effective 
Labour  Exchange  at  Liverpool,  the  whole  work  of  the  docks  could  be  done 
by  8,000  men  continuously  employed,  with  a  thousand  or  two  more 
retained  for  exceptional  times  of  pressure,  instead  of  (as  at  present)  being 
spread  over  15,000  men  who  are  chronically  Under-employed,  the  social 
gain  to  Liverpool  would  be  great,  but  there  would  be  5,000  men  squeezed 
out  altogether.  Every  dock  labourer  in  Liverpool  fears  that  he  would 
be  among  the  excluded.  It  is,  in  fact,  not  possible  to  abolish  Under- 
employment, except  at  the  cost  of  depriving  some  of  the  Under-employed 
men  even  of  the  employment  that  they  have.  Hence  the  task  cannot  be 
undertaken  except  by  a  public  Authority,  and  by  one  prepared  at  the 
same  time  to  provide,  adequately  and  honourably,  for  the  men  displaced 
by  the  improvement.  We  deal  with  this  in  our  sections  on  the  Absorption 
of  the  Surplus  and  the  Provision  for  the  Unemployed. 


(e)  The  Labour  Exchange  and  the  Suppression  of  Vagrancy. 

The  National  Labour  Exchange  presents  what,  in  our  opinion,  is  the 
only  effectual  way  of  suppressing  Vagrancy.    As  is  recited  in  the  Report 


*  "  Unemployment:  A  Problem  of  Industry,"  by  W.  H.  Beveridge,  1909,  p.  219. 
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of  the  recent  Departmental  Committee,*  every  variety  of  treatment  of  the 
Vagrant,  from  the  most  penal  severity  to  the  most  generous  laxity,  has 
been  tried  in  vain.  So  long  as  the  only  method  of  finding  work  is  for  the 
workman  simply  to  go  and  seek  it,  there  is  no  possibility  of  preventing 
the  Unemployed  from  wandering  from  town  to  town.  So  long  as  the 
workman  in  search  of  a  job  has  to  wander,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  him  and  the  Professional  Vagrant.  So  long  as  the  "  publ4c  works 
men  "  are  left  to  stream  helplessly  from  one  job  to  another  on  mere 
rumour,  without  any  kind  of  adjustment  between  the  numbers  attracted 
and  the  numbers  required,  it  is  impracticable  to  stop  the  swarm  of 
"  cadgers,"  who  prey  on  the  generosity  of  the  navvy  and  contaminate  the 
locality  in  which  the  Contractor  is  at  work.  "  The  knowledge  of  men  of 
this  class  which  I  have  gained,"  sums  up  Captain  Eardley- VVilmot,  "  in  my 
experience  as  governor  of  both  convict  and  local  prisons,  and  more  recently 
as  an  Inspector,  has  convinced  me  that  no  alteration  in  treatment,  within 
the  limits  that  would  be  allowed  in  this  country,  could  affect  their  number. 
Causes  for  increase  must  be  looked  for  in  the  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions of  the  period  under  discussion.  I  may  add  that  this  is  the  opinion 
of  every  thoughtful  and  experienced  prison  official  with  whom  I  have 
discussed  the  question. "t 

With  the  National  Labour  Exchange  organised  in  all  towns  it  will 
become  possible  for  the  unemployed  workman  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom 
to  inform  himself,  with  precision,  whether  or  not  he  is  required  in  any 
other  place.  There  will  cease  to  be  any  excuse  for  wandering  in  search  of 
work.  We  propose  that,  if  it  appears,  on  telegraphic  or  telephonic  com- 
munication, that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  workman  can  obtain 
employment  in  another  town,  and  if  he  wishes  to  go  there  for  that 
purpose,  but  luis  not  money,  a  special  non-transferable  railway -ticket 
should  be  supplied  to  him,  upon  an  obligation  to  report  himself  the  same 
day  at  the  Labour  Exchange  of  the  town  to  which  he  is  sent,  and  to 
repay  the  cost  of  the  ticket  by  weekly  instalments  from  his  wages. 
Arrangements  could  be  made,  whenever  thought  desirable,  for  the  man 

*  After  elaborate  inquiry,  the  Departmental  Committee,  in  the  absence  of  a 
National  Labour  Exchange,  found  no  better  expedient  to  recommend  than  the 
revival  of  a  device  which  has  already  had  a  long  career  of  failure.  Without  alluding 
to  the  hopeless  breakdown  of  the  plan  of  giving  "  passes  "  to  such  persons  as  were 
considered  legitimately  entitled  to  travel  on  foot  from  place  to  place — a  breakdovvn 
amply  recorded  in  the  oflS.cial  records — the  Committee  recommended  "  that  the  police 
should  be  empowered  to  issue  a  way-ticket  to  a  man  yv^ho  can  satisfy  them,  either  that 
he  has  worked  at  some  employment  (other  than  a  casual  job)  within  a  recent  period, 
say,  three  months,  and  that  he  has  reasonable  ground  for  expecting  to  get  work  at  a 
certain  place,  and  that  he  is  likely  to  heep  to  it  (!),  or  that  he  has  some  other  good 
ground  for  desiring  to  go  to  some  particular  place  "  (Eeport  of  Departmental  Committee 
on  Vagrancy,  1906,  p.  481).  The  way-ticket  is  then  to  entitle  the  bearer  to  food  and 
lodging  each  night  at  the  Casual  Ward.  Thus,  it  is  actually  recommended  in  1906, 
that  working  men  should  be  encouraged  and  helped  to  tvalk  to  the  town  in  which  they 
can  get  work  though  it  would  be  far  cheaper  (considering  the  loss  of  time  and  the 
daily  cost  of  food,  etc.),  to  send  them  by  rail!  "  Going  on  foot,"  deposed  a  dis- 
tinguished economist,  * '  is  the  dearest  way  of  travelling ;  I  should  certainly  send  him 
by  train"  (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  88146).  Moreover,  as  the  Committee 
itself  sagely  remarks  elsewhere,  in  contradiction  of  its  own  recommendation,  "a 
ticket  giving  the  right  to  wander  ,  .  .  is  in  itself  an  inducement  to  tramp,  and 
the  habit  of  Vagrancy  and  a  confirmed  love  of  the  road,  would,  in  oar  view,  more 
probably  result  than  the  finding  of  any  settled  employment "  (Report  of  Departmental 
Committee  on  Vagrancy,  1906,  p.  48).  We  concur  in  this  opinion,  and  we  consider 
that  any  form  of  way-ticket  would  prove,  as  it  has  repeatedly  proved  already,  whenever 
it  has  been  tried,  a  positive  aggravation  of  the  evil. 

t  Ihid.,  p.  122.    (Memorandum  by  Captain  Eardley-Wilmot.) 


to  be  met  on  arrivtal,  and  conducted  to  the  Labour  Exchange.  If  tliis 
were  done,  it  would  be  possible  to  prohibit  all  wandering  without  means 
of  subsistence  and  to  abolish  the  Casual  Ward.  But  we  do  not  propose 
that  the  man  found  destitute  ''on  the  road "  should  be  sent  to  prison. 
His  duty  would  be  to  report  himself  to  the  nearest  branch  of  the  National 
Labour  Exchange,  where  he  would  find,  without  fail,  either  opportunity 
of  working,  or  else  the  suitable  provision  that  we  shall  describe.  If  this 
were  done  it  would  be  possible  to  make  all  the  minor  offences  of 
Vagrancy — such  as  begging,  "  sleeping  out,"  hawking  or  peddling  without 
a  licence,  wandering  without  means  of  subsistence,  wandering  with 
children  in  such  a  way  as  to  subject  them  to  hardship  or  deprive  them 
of  the  means  of  education ^  etc. — occasions  for  instant  and  invariable 
commitment  by  the  Justices,  not  for  short  sentences  to  the  ordinary 
prison,  which  experience  shows  to  be  useless,  but  to  one  or  other  of  the 
reformatory  Detention  Colonies  which  must  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
system  of  provision,  and  which  will  be  described  in  our  section  on  the 
Provision  for  the  Unemployed. 

(/)  The  Labour  Exchange  as  a  Method  of  enforcing  Personal 
Responsibility. 

A  large  part  of  what  is  erroneously  classed  with  Vagrancy  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  merely  a  failure  of  a  section  of  the  residents  of  the  great 
cities  to  get  work  sufficient  even  to  provide  themselves  with  a  night's 
lodging.  At  present  there  is,  indeed,  no  practical  method  of  enforcing 
upon  able-bodied  men  the  obligation  of  working.  Every  large  town  has 
its  class  of  "houseless  poor"  who,  with  the  aid  of  Free  Shelters  and 
philanthropic  distributions  of  food,  and  occasional  resorts  to  the  Casual 
Ward  and  to  "  sleeping  out,"  manage  to  exist  with  the  very  minimum 
of  work.  This  deteriorating  and  contaminating  class  cannot  at  present 
be  suppressed,  because  (in  the  absence  of  any  proof  that  they  could  get 
work  for  the  asking)  public  opinion  does  not  permit  of  any  real  punish- 
ment of  their  offence^  and  persists,  in  fact,  in  relieving  their  physical 
wants.  An  analogous  difficulty  stands  at  present  in  the  way  of  any  real 
enforcement  on  negligent  or  drunken  parents  of  their  parental  obligations. 
The  Local  Education  Authorities,  who  find  children  hungry  at  school, 
and  the  Local  Health  Authorities,  who  are  driven  to  supply  milk  to 
starving  infants,  find  it  practically  impossible  to  prosecute  even  the  most 
criminally  negligent  parents,  because  there  is  no  proof  that  they  could 
get  work  if  they  chose.  We  have  seen,  moreover,  in  our  chapter  on 
Charge  and  Recovery,  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  Poor  Law  Authorities, 
even  where  men  could  earn  substantial  wages,  to  bring  sufficient  proof 
to  convince  County  Court  Judges  and  Magistrates  that  they  are  in  a 
position  to  pay  what  is  due  from  them.  In  all  these  directions  the  existence 
of  the  National  Labour  Exchange,  where  any  man  may  be  ensured  either 
the  opportunity  of  working,  or  else  the  provision  that  we  shall  presently 
describe,  will  enable  personal  responsibility  to  be  far  more  effectually 
enforced  than  is  now  possible.  Whilst  no  man  who  is  fulfilling  all  his 
obligations  need  be  compelled  to  report  himself  to  the  Labour  Exchange, 
even  if  he  is  Unemployed,  such  attendance  and  report  would,  of  course, 
be  an  imperative  requirement  and  condition  of  any  form  of  Public 
Assistance.  If  a  child  is  found  hungry  at  school,  or  without  boots,  the 
first  question  will  be  why  is  the  parent  not  at  the  Labour  Exchange, 
where  either  work  or  adequate  provision  is  available  for  him.  When 
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this  is  understood,  it  will  be  found  possible  to  take  much  more  drastic 
action  against  those  who,  out  of  idleness,  selfishness  or  negligence,  or 
through  drunkenness,  refuse  to  provide  themselves  with  lodging,  or 
deprive  their  wives  and  children  of  the  necessarj^  food  and  clothing,  or 
fail  to  make  any  payments  that  are  due  from  them. 

(b)  The  Absorption  of  the  Surplus. 

Some  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  Labour  Exchange  think  so  highly 
of  the  improvement  that  it  would  introduce  in  the  organization  of  the 
nation's  industry  that  they  believe  it  would  be  possible  to  give  continuous 
employment  to  those  at  present  unemployed,  and  at  the  same  time, 
through  the  constant  growth  of  the  nation's  industry,  obtain  other 
places  for  the  section  of  the  Under- employed  who  would  thereby  be 
squeezed  out.  We  do  not  take  this  view.  We  think  that  the  "  Decasuali- 
sation  of  the  Casual  Labourer  "  and  theSuppression  of  Under- employment 
cannot  be  undertaken,  and  ought  not  to  be  undertaken,  without  simul- 
taneously providing,  in  some  way  or  other,  for  the  men  who  would  be 
thrown  out.  We  have  shown  that  there  exists  in  the  United  Kingdom 
to-day  no  inconsiderable  surplus  of  labour — not,  indeed,  of  workmen  who 
could  not,  with  an  improved  organization  of  industry,  be  productively 
employed ;  but  of  workmen  who  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  now  chronically 
Under-employed,  and  of  whose  potential  working  time  a  large  part  is, 
to  their  own  mental  and  physical  hurt,  and  to  our  great  loss,  at  present 
wholly  wasted.  By  the  working  of  a  ^National  Labour  Exchange  such 
as  we  have  proposed,  and  by  the  deliberate  draining  of  the  Stagnant 
Pools  of  Labour  into  a  common  reservoir,  we  contemplate  that  a  rapidly 
increasing  number  of  these  Under-employed  men  will  find  themselves 
employed  with  practical  continuity,  whilst  there  will  be  a  corresponding 
section  left  without  any  employment  at  all.  For  the  surplus  of  labour 
power  which  already  exists  in  the  partial  idleness  of  huge  reserves  of 
Under-employed  men,  and  which  will  then  for  the  first  time  stand 
revealed  and  identified  in  the  complete  idleness  of  a  smaller  number  of 
wholly  displaced  individuals,  we  want  to  ensure  that  the  National  Labour 
Exchange  shall  be  able  to  find  appropriate  employment  at  wages.  It  so 
happens  that  there  are  three  social  reforms  of  great  importance  which 
would  promote  this  object,  and  which,  accordingly,  we  recommend  for 
adoption  concurrently  with  any  attempt  to  drain  the  morass  of  Under- 
employment. 

(i)  The  Halving  of  Boy  and  Girl  Labour. 

We  have  seen  that  one  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  Casual  Labour, 
with  its  evil  of  chronic  Under-employment,  is  the  employment  of  boys  in 
occupations  which  afiord  them  no  industrial  training;  and  which,  whilst 
providing  them  with  relatively  high  wages  during  youth,  leave  them 
stranded  when  they  reach  manhood.  The  extensive  and,  as  we  fear,  the 
growing  use  of  boy-labour  in  this  uneducational  way  produces  a  four-fold 
social  detriment : — 

*'  There  is,  first  of  all,  the  evil,  through  the  multiplication  of  van-boys, 
errand  boys,  messenger  boys,  etc.,  of  recruiting  a  chronically  excessive  army  of 
unskilled,  casually  employed,  merely  brute  labour.  There  is,  further,  the 
illegitimate  use,  by  employers,  of  successive  relays  of  boys,  not  as  persons  to 
whom  a  skilled  trade  has  to  be  taught,  but,  by  ignoring  that  responsibility,  as 
cheap  substitutes  for  adult  workers,  who  are  thereby  deprived  of  employment. 
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There  is,  as  the  other  aspect  of  this,  the  failure  to  provide  for  the  healthy 
physical  development  of  the  town  boy,  whose  long  hours  of  monotonous  and 
uneducational  work  leave  him  a  *  weedy,'  narrow-chested,  stunted  weakling, 
whom  even  the  recruiting  sergeant  rejects,  and  who  succumbs  prematurely  to 
disease.  Finally,  there  is  the  creation  of  the  'hooligan' — the  undisciplined 
youth,  precocious  in  evil,  earning  at  seventeen  or  eighteen  more  wages  than 
sujffice  to  keep  him,  independent  of  home  control,  and  yet  unsteadied  by  a  man's 
responsibilities."* 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  parents  to  take  care  that  their 
sons  are  placed  out  in  situations  where  they  will  receive  proper  industrial 
training.  Unfortunately,  as  is  only  too  clear,  the  great  majority  of 
parents,  even  when  they  give  sufficient  thought  to  the  matter,  find  it 
impossible  to  give  their  sons  a  proper  start  in  life. 

"  What  stares  in  the  face  the  exceptionally  careful  parent  of  the  poorer  class 
who  tries  to  starb  his  son  well  is,  in  London,  the  difficulty  of  discovering  any 
situation  in  which  his  boy  can  become  a  skilled  worker  of  any  kind,  or  even 
enter  the  service  of  an  employer  who  can  offer  him  advancement.  We  have,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  great  development  of  employment  for  boys  of  a  thoroughly  bad 
type,  yielding  high  wages  and  no  training.  We  have,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
positive  shrinkage, — almost  a  disappearance — of  places  for  boys  in  which  they 
are  trained  to  become  competent  men.  London  employers  not  only  refuse  to 
teach  apprentices,  even  for  premiums — they  often  refuse  to  have  boys  on  those 
parts  of  their  establishments  in  which  anything  can  be  learnt. "f 

Exactly  the  same  difficulty  is  found,  in  fact,  by  the  Poor  Law  Autho- 
rities in  placing  out  the  pauper  children  for  whom  they  are  responsible. 
We  are  not  satisfied  that,  as  regards  the  boys  in  particular,  these  do  not, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  eventually  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  Under- 
employed ;  so  that  the  Boards  of  Guardians  in  England,  Wales  and 
Ireland,  and  the  Parish  Councils  in  Scotland,  may  be,  to  no  small  degree, 
creating  their  own  future  difficulties.  Out  of  the  300,000  boys  and  girls 
maintained  out  of  the  Poor  Rate,  for  whose  upbringing  the  Poor  Law 
Authorities  are  definitely  responsible,  something  like  20,000  have  annually 
to  be  started  in  employment.  With  regard  to  some  15,000  of  these, 
whom  the.  Boards  of  Guardians  and  Parish  Councils  have  elected  to 
maintain  on  Outdoor  Relief,  we  cannot  discover  that  any  care  is  taken 
that  they  should  be  either  apprenticed  or  brought  up  to  a  trade  at  which 
they  can  get  regular  employment.  There  is,  in  fact,  only  too  much 
reason  to  fear  that  practically  the  w^hole  of  these  15,000  "  Children  of  the 
State  "  pass  into  ill-paid  occupations,  in  which  they  can  eventually  earn  no 
regular  livelihood,  and  that  (as  regards  the  boys  at  any  rate)  they  almost 
wholly  recruit  one  or  other  sections  of  the  Under-employed.  With  regard 
to  the  remaining  5,000  who  have  been  in  Poor  Law  Schools,  or  Cottage 
or  Scattered  Homes,  or  boarded-out,''  more  care  is  taken  by  the  Poor 
Law  Authorities ;  and  practically  all  the  girls  go  into  domestic  service. 
For  the  boys,  too,  in  many  places,  as  much  as  possible  is  done,  but  the 
dearth  of  openings  for  indoor  apprentices  in  skilled  trades  compels  a  very 
large  proportion  to  enter  the  Army  as  bandsmen ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  on 
the  expiration  of  their  military  service  they  find  remunerative  occupation 
as  musicians.    We  think  that  there  should  be  more  alternatives  open. 

There  is  unhappily  no  little  evidence  to  show  that  the  difficulty  that 
parents  and  Poor  Law  Authorities  alike  experience  in  placing  out  boys  in 
occupations  afifording  them  regular  work  and  a  constant  livelihood  is  not 
confined  to  the  Metropolis.  There  is  the  same  difficulty  in  Glasgow  and 
Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Hull.    The  evil  is  not  that  boys  are  employed, 

*  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  93031,  Part  I. 
t  lUd. 
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or  that  they  suffer  from  Unemployment ;  but  that  they  are  employed  all 
day  at  non-educational  occupations.  In  Dundee  a  large  majority  of  the 
boys  have  to  find  employment  in  places  in  which  they  learn  no  trade  by 
which  they  can  subsequently  earn  a  livelihood.  In  the  cotton-spinning 
mills  of  Lancashire  three-fourths  of  the  piecers  necessarily  fail  to  become 
spinners  ;  and  have  eventually  to  change  their  occupations.  Even  the 
Postmaster-GcDeral,  the  largest  individual  employer  of  labour,  employs 
far  more  boys  in  his  service  than  he  can  use  as  men  ;  and  has  accordingly 
annually  to  dismiss,  about  16,  several  thousand  boys  to  whom  he  has 
taught  no  trade  by  which  they  can  earn  their  bread.* 

Such  a  state  of  things,  in  which  an  enormous  number  of  boys  obtain 
no  useful  industrial  training  before  attaining  manhood,  calls  obviously 
for  remedy.  We  cannot  restore  the  old  apprenticeship  system,  even  if 
that  had  anything  like  its  commonly-supposed  advantages.  At  no  time 
did  it  provide  trade  teaching  for  more  than  a  small  minority  of  the 
population,  and  then  by  a  method  which  Adam  Smitk  denounced  as 
extravagantly  costly  to  the  community.  Theie  is  now  no  method  by 
which,  over  the  greater  part  of  the  industrial  field,  the  great  mass  of 
boys  can  be  technically^  educated — whether  we  mean  by  this  the  teaching 
of  manual  crafts  or  merely  a  wider  education  of  hand^  eye,  and  brain 
into  all-round  industrial  capacity — other  than  that  of  Trade  Schools. 
We  see  no  other  way  of  turning  the  boy  into  a  trained  and  fully 
developed  man  than  that  of  providing  the  necessary  training  between 
fifteen  and  eighteen  by  the  community  itself.  The  parent  demonstrably 
cannot  do  it.  The  employer  will  not  and  (under  the  present  industrial 
conditions)  is  really  often  not  in  a  position  to  do  so.  We  have  had  before 
us  various  proposals  for  increasing  the  facilities  for  evening  instruction,, 
and  for  rendering  attendance  at  evening  continuation  classes  compulsory. 
It  is,  however,  clear  that,  useful  as  evening  continuation  classes  may  be 
jO  particular  individuals^  it  is  impossible  for  boys  who  are  exhausted  by 
a  whole  day's  physical  toil  to  obtain  eitlier  physical  training  or  the 
necessary  technical  education.  The  "  theory  that  boys  can  become  errand 
boys,"  reports  our  In  vestigator,  for  a  year  or  two  and  then  enter 
skilled  trades  cannot  be  maintained.  Very  few  boys  can  pick  up  skill 
after  a  year  or  two  of  merely  errand-boy  work.  .  .  .  The  great 
mass  of  them,  fall  into  the  low-skilled  trades  or  wholly  casual  labour."-j- 
We  have,  therefore,  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  we  want  to  turn  into 
trained  and  competent  workmen  the  300,000  boys  who  now  annually  in 
the  United  Kingdom  start  wage-earning  at  something  or  another,  there  is 
only  one  practicable  plan.  We  must  shorten  the  legally  permissible  hours 
of  employment  for  hoys,  and  we  must  require  them  to  spend  the  hours  so 
set  free  in  physical  and  technological  training. 

We  think  that  there  would  be  many  advantages  in  such  an  amendment 
of  the  Factory  Acts  and  the  Education  Acts  as  would  make  it  illegal  for 
any  Employer  to  employ  any  boy  at  all,  in  any  occupation  whatsoever, 
below  the  age  of  fifteen  ;  or  any  youth  under  eighteen  for  more  than 

*  Eeport  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  of  the  Unemployed,  by 
Mr.  Cyril  Jackson  and  Eev.  J.  0.  Pringle,  pp.  6i-65  ;  Evidence  before  the  Commission, 
Q.  93386,  Par.  f>.  We  have  also  received  a  Memorandum  from  the  Postmaster- 
General  (Conditions  of  Employment  of  Telegraph  Messengers  in  the  Post  Office,  not 
yet  in  volume  form),  in  which,  whilst  the  evil  is  admitted,  attention  is  drawn,  both 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  Post  Office  and  to  the  various  steps  taken  to  minimise  and 
remedy  it. 

t  Eeport  ...  on  Boy  Labour,  by  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson,  p.  20. 
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thirty  hours  per  week ;  coupled  with  an  obligation  on  the  employer,  as 
a  condition  of  being  permitted  to  make  use  of  the  immature  in  industry, 
to  see  that  the  youth  between  fifteen  and  eighteen  had  his  name  on  the 
roll  of  some  suitable  public  institute  giving  physical  training  and  technical 
education  ;  and  an  obligation  on  the  boy  to  attend  such  an  institute  for 
not  less  than  thirty  hours  per  week.  This  attendance  might  either  be 
for  five  hours  every  day,  in  the  morning  or  afternoon  respectively,  or 
for  ten  hours  on  alternate  days,  according  to  the  convenience  of  employers 
in  different  industries;  or,  in  order  to  suit  the  needs  of  agriculture,  it 
might  be  concentrated^  wholly  or  chie^y,  in  particular  months  of  the 
year.  It  should  at  the  same  time  be  made  obligatory  on  the  Local 
fCducation  Authorities  to  submit  schemes  for  providing  within  a  limited 
period  the  necessary  institutions  for  the  youths  of  their  districts  in  what- 
ever way  was  most  suited  to  the  local  needs.  Such  a  law  would  have 
various  advantages  : 

*'  (1)  The  employer  would  find  it  less  advantageous  to  employ  boys,  even  if  he 
took  them  in  double  shifts,  and  paid  them  no  more  per  hour  than  he  did  before, 
and  he  would  consequently  not  be  so  anxious  so  to  alter  his  processes  as  to 
substitute  them  for  adult  men.  But  (as  the  supply  of  boy  labour  would  be 
halved)  there  would  be  a  positive  scarcity  of  boys,  and  their  rate  of  wages  per 
hour  would  probably  rise,  so  that  the  employer  would  tend  to  employ,  instead  of 
boys,  actually  more  adult  men  than  at  present. 

(2)  The  youth,  who  now  has  even  too  much  pocket-money,  and  gets,  therefore, 
too  soon  independent  of  home,  and  too  easily  led  into  evil  courses,  would  find  his 
earnings  reduced,  perhaps  not  by  half,  but  probably  by  one-third,  and  his  leisure 
absorbed  under  discipline. 

'*(3)  At  the  Polytechnic  it  would  be  possible,  in  thirty  hours  a  week,  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  (or  twenty -one)  to  put  the  youth  through  a  course  of  physical 
training,  under  medical  supervision,  under  which  he  would  learn  to  swim,  to  row, 
to  box,  to  ride,  etc.;  and  it  could  be  ensured  that  the  adverse  hygienic  conditions 
of  town  life  would  be  rectified. 

"  (4)  There  would  be  possible,  in  the  course  of  four  or  seven  years'  half-time 
at  the  trade  school,  an  education  of  hand,  eye  and  brain  ;  a  practical  ability  to 
use  competently  the  ordinary  tools  ;  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  practical  geometry, 
and  workshop  arithmetic;  and  even  a  groundwork  of  training  in  particular 
handicrafts  ;  such  as  few  even  of  duly  indentured  apprentices  get.    We  need  not 
try,  or  even  desire,  to  convert  every  boy  into  a  skilled  engineer,  cabinet-maker, 
or  compositor.    Bui  we  could  make  every  boy,  whatever  his  occupation,  into  a 
man  of  trained  hand,  eye  and  brain;  disciplined,  and  good-mannered  ;  of  sound 
muscie  and  fully  developed  lungs  ;  with  a  general  knowledge  of  common  tools 
and  simple  machines  ;  able  to  read  a  plan  and  make  a  drawing  to  scale  ;  ready  to 
undertake  any  kind  of  unspecialized  work,  and  competent,  even  if  he  does 
unskilled  labour,  to  do  it  '  with  his  head.' 
With  regard  to  the  need  for  extending,  to  boys  between  14  and  18, 
something  like  the  supervision  and  control  exercised  over  them  whilst  at 
school,  there  is  abundant  evidence.    At  present,  as  in  the  past,  it  is  mainly 
the  "juvenile  adult,"  between  16   and  21,  who  recruits   our  prison 
population.    It  is  the  absence  of  any  system  of  control  and  organization 
for  the  employment  of  the  young  which  is  universally  declared  to  be  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  wrong-doing,    "  When  a  boy  leaves  school  the 
hands  of  organization  and  compulsion  are  lifted  from  his  shoulders.  If 
he  is  the  son  of  very  poor  parents,  his  father  has  no  influence,  nor,  indeed, 
a  spare  hour,  to  find  work  for  him  ;  he  must  find  it  for  himself  ;  generally 
he  does  find  a  job,  and  if  it  does  not  land  him  into  a  dead  alley  at  18  he 
is  fortunate.    Or  he  drifts,  and  the  tidy  scholar  soon  becomes  a  ragged 
and  defiant  corner  loafer.    Over  80  per  cent,  of  our  charges  admit  that 
they  were  not  at  work  when  they  got  into  trouble."! 

*  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  93031,  Part  1. 

t  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Commissioners  of  Prisons  for  1907-8  (Od.  4300). 
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We  have  hitherto  referred  only  to  boys.  But  the  problem  of  the  girl  is, 
from  an  educational  standpoint,  analogous.  They  all  need  the  training  of 
body  and  brain,  hand  and  eye ;  they  all  need  the  instruction  in  the  use  of 
the  household  implements  and  tools  ;  they  all  need  the  technical  education 
that  is  necessary  to  produce  competent  housewives  and  mothers.  Even  if 
we  regard  the  industrial  work  of  girls  as,  for  the  most  part,  a  "  blind 
alley,"  destined  to  end  at  marriage,  the  need  for  their  technical  training  in 
household  duties  becomes  all  the  more  imperative.  They  do  not,  and 
cannot,  get  such  training  before  they  leave  the  elementary  school.  The 
compulsory  release  of  girls  up  to  eighteen  from  industrial  wage-earning 
for  half  their  time,  and  their  compulsory  attendance  at  suitable  educational 
courses,  in  which  physical  training  and  the  various  branches  of  domestic 
economy  and  household  management  (including  how  to  rear  a  baby)  would 
find  place,  offers,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  way  of  ensuring  their  adeo^uate 
preparation  for  their  duties  as  wives  and  mothers. 

We  should  recommend  these  reforms  even  if  they  rested  solely  on  their 
educational  advantages.  It  is  upon  the  proper  physical  and  technical 
training  of  its  youth  tliat  the  nation  has  eventually  to  depend.  But  they 
present  also  the  additional  attraction  that  they  would,  we  believe,  arrest 
the  tendency  so  to  arr-ange  industrial  operations  as  to  replace  the  labour 
of  adult  men  and  women  by  that  of  boys  and  girls.  We  do  not  think,  in 
the  face  of  the  large  numbers  of  the  Unemployed  and  the  Under-employed 
which  our  inquiry  has  revealed,  that  any  objection  can  be  made  on  the 
plea  that  the  labour  of  immature  boys  and  giils  is  indispensable  to  the 
nation's  industry.  One  result  of  halving  the  effective  labour  force  of  boys 
and  girls  in  industrial  employment,  wouid,  in  fact,  be  to  enable  the 
National  Labour  Exchange  to  find  places,  at  the  time  of  "  decasualisation," 
for  at  least  as  many  men  as  the  "  Decasualisation  of  Casual  Labour,"  and 
Suppression  of  Under- employment  would  leave  on  its  hands. 

(ii.)  The  Reduction  of  the  Hours  of  Labour  of  Railway  and  Tramway 

Servants, 

We  look  for  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  daily  hours  of  labour  in 
practically  all  industries.  Just  as  the  fourteen  hours'  day  common  in  the 
eighteenth  century  gave  way  to  the  twelve  hours'  day  of  the  opening  of 
the  nineteenth,  and  this  again  successively  to  the  ten  hours'  day  of  a 
couple  of  generations  ago,  and  to  the  nine  hours'  day  of  1871,  so  we 
anticipate  that,  at  no  distant  date,  we  shall  regard  as  normal  the  eight 
hours'  day  already  obtained  in  various  industries.  This,  however,  has,  in 
our  view,  little  bearing  on  Unemployment,,  and  none  at  all  on  Under- 
employment. In  most  cases  the  improvement  in  industrial  organization, 
the  universal  "  speeding  up  "  of  work,  and  the  diminution  of  those  spells 
and  intervals  which  in  the  longer  day,  so  greatly  mitigated  the  severity  of 
the  toil,  have  resulted  in  the  workers,  in  most  manufacturing  processes, 
at  each  successive  reduction  of  hours,  turning  out  practically  as  much 
product  as  before.  Though  the  working  hours  have  been  reduced,  the 
number  of  men  employed  has  not  thereby  been  increased.  The  social 
and  economic  advantage  of  the  shortening  of  the  working  day,  which  we 
think  it  difficult  to  exaggerate,  are  to  be  found  in  the  increased  oppor- 
tunities which  it  affords  for  recreation  and  self -improvement,  and  the 
duties  of  family  life  and  citizenship. 

In  one  great  industry,  however,  that  of  the  railway  service,  together 
with  the  allied  omnibus  and  tramway  services,  the  working  day  of 
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nearly  all  the  workers  is,  still  greatly  in  excess  of  what  is  socially 
desirable.  The  excessive  hours  of  duty  of  engine-drivers  and  firemen, 
guards  and  porters,  and  tramway  and  omnibus  drivers  and  conductors, 
still  amount,  we  regret  to  say,  to  a  public  scandal.  It  is  not  in  the 
public  interest  that  men  should  be  on  duty  for  twelve,  fourteen,  and 
occasionally  even  eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  ;  or  that  they 
should  resume  duty  after  less  than  ten  or  twelve  hours'  interval.  The 
failure  of  voluntary  effort  to  obtain  a  reduction  of  hours  led  Parliament 
in  1893  to  pass  into  law  the  Regulation  of  Railways  Act,  under  which  the 
Board  of  Trade  was  empowered,  on  being  satisfied  that  the  hours  of 
labour  of  any  railway  servant  were  excessive,  to  require  the  railway 
company  to  submit  a  new  and  improved  schedule  of  working  hours. 
Under  this  Act,  which  has  been  slowly  enforced  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
a  certain  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  course  of  the  fifteen  years, 
especially  in  the  hours  of  signalmen  in  busy  signal-boxes,  who  now  usually 
enjoy  an  eight  hours'  day. 

The  hours  of  most  grades  of  railway  operatives  are,  however,  under 
nearly  all  the  companies,  still  excessive.  The  Board  of  Trade  Returns 
do  not  now  reveal  the  exact  hours  of  duty  of  the  railway  men  ;  and  no 
account  is  taken  of  any  instances  of  less  than  a  twelve  hours'  day,  which 
often  means,  not  forty-eight,  but  eighty-four  hours  per  week.  Yet  in 
the  one  month  of  October,  1907,  no  fewer  than  113,490  cases  were 
reported  by  the  railway  companies  themselves  of  men  who  were  kept  on 
duty  for  more  than  twelve  hours  in  the  day.  Even  deducting  the 
time  spent  in  travelling  home  (which  is,  however,  rightly  paid  for  as 
time  given  to  the  employer's  service),  there  were  no  fewer  than  56,180 
cases  in  which  men  were  kept  on  arduous  and  responsible  duty  for 
thirteen  hours  or  more  in  a  day — some  of  them  for  fifteen  and  even 
for  eighteen  hours.*  That  such  excessive  hours  of  duty  are  not  really 
required  by  the  exigencies  of  railway  administration,  or  by  the  accidents 
of  fog  or  breakdown,  provided  proper  arrangements  are  made,  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  Great  Central  Railway  Company,  in 
the  same  month  of  October,  1907,  was  able  to  report  that  scarcely 
any  of  its  passenger  train  workers,  and  a  tiny  percentage  only  of  its 
goods  train  workers  had  ever  once  exceeded  twelve  hours'  duty.f 

The  evil  is  not  confined  to  the  railway  service.  The  great  majority  of 
tramway  conductors  and  drivers  in  the  United  Kingdom  still  apparently 
work,  not  for  forty-eight  but  for  seventy,  and  occasionally  as  much  as 
eighty  or  ninety  hours  per  week ;  and  even  those  directly  in  the 
services  of  the  Municipal  Authorities  administering  their  own  tram- 
ways usually  work  for  twelve  hours  a  day.  The  day's  duty,  too,  is 
often  made  more  harrassing  by  being  "  split "  between  two  turns,  with 
an  interval  between,  so  that  from  start  to  finish  the  man  is  away  from 
home  for  as  much  as  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours.  The  work  of  the 
omnibus  drivers  and  conductors  usually  extends  to  eighty  and  even 
ninety  hours  per  week. 

Here  there  is  no  question  of  a  new  principle  being  involved.  For  the 
past  twenty  years  the  Board  of  Trade  has  intervened,  in  order  to  secure, 
by  means  of  the  powers  deliberately  entrusted  to  it  by  Parliament,  shorter 
hours  of  labour  for  adult  men.  We  think  that  the  time  has  come  when 
this  intervention  should  become  systematic,  covering  the  whole  field  of 


*  Eeturn  in  Pursuance  of  Sec.  4  of  the  Regulation  of  Railways  Act,  1889  (Cd. 
3894),  1908.  flhid. 
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the  railway,  tramway  and  omnibus  services  ;  and  that  those  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  these  services  should  be  required  to  submit 
schedules  providing  that  no  man's  ordinary  duty  should  exceed,  if  not 
forty-eight,  at  any  rate,  as  a  maximum,  sixty  hours  in  any  one  week,  or 
should  be  so  divided  as  to  deprive  him  of  proper  intervals  for  sleep, 
recreation,  and  the  duties  of  familv  life. 

This  reform  is  advocated  and  required  for  its  own  sake.  But  such  a 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  duty  of  these  classes  of  operatives  would  have 
t  he  further  advantage  of  actually  increasing  the  number  of  men  required 
in  an  occupation  where  employment  is  exceptionally  stable  and  regular. 
If  undertaken  concurrently  with  the  suppression  of  Under-employment, 
it  would  undoubtedly  enable  the  National  Labour  Exchange  to  find  places, 
not  necessarily  for  the  particular  men  thereby  displaced,  but  for  a  number 
of  men  equivalent  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  surplus  labour  thereby 
revealed  and  identified. 

(iii)  The  Withdrawal  from  Industrial  Wage-Earning  of  the  Mothers  of 

Young  Children. 

We  have  seen  that,  of  the  50,000  widow^s  and  deserted  wives  whom  the 
Poor  Law  Authorities  of  the  United  Kingdom  elect  to  maintain  on 
Outdoor  Relief,  mainly  because  of  their  185,000  children  under  fourteen, 
the  vast  majority  are  driven  to  engage  in  industrial  work,  notwithstanding 
their  receipt  of  Outdoor  Belief,  because  this  is  deliberately  fixed  at  a  rate 
inadequate  for  their  support.  It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  England  and  Wales,  as  well  as  of  that  for  Scotland, 
that  Outdoor  Eelief  or  Aliment,  where  given  at  all,  should  always  be 
adequate  for  the  proper  support  of  the  family.  It  is  obvious  that,  where 
there  are  young  children,  it  is  suicidal  for  the  nation  to  drive  the  mother 
to  earn  money  in  industry,  at  the  expense  of  so  neglecting  the  children 
that  they  grow  up,  if  they  grow  up  at  all,  stunted,  weak  and  untrained, 
and  almost  inevitably  destined  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  Under- 
employed and  of  Pauperism.  Yet  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  what  is 
happening  to-day. 

An  analogous  evil  is  taking  place  among  the  majority  of  the  Unem- 
ployed and  the  Under-employed.  Because  the  man's  earnings  cease, 
or  are  small  and  uncertain,  the  wife  is  driven  to  earn  money  at  the 
laundry,  or  by  "  charing,"  by  taking  work  out  to  be  done  at  home  in  all 
the  "  sweated  "  trades,  or  in  the  thousand  and  one  ways  in  which  hard- 
driven  women  toil  for  a  few  shillings  a  week  in  London  and  other  great 
cities. 

Under  a  reformed  administration  such  as  we  propose,  the  mothers  of 
young  children  will  not  be  driven  to  neglect  their  home  duties  by  engaging 
in  industrial  work.  If  the  Avidow,  or  other  mother  to  whom  Home  Aliment 
is  allowed,  is  not  actually  unfit  to  have  the  charge  of  her  children,  the 
Registrar  of  Public  Assistance  will,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  hitherto 
pressed  in  vain  on  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  peremptorily  see  to  it  thafc 
the  amount  allowed  to  her  is  sufficient  for  the  proper  support  of  the  family 
group.  The  children  will  be,  in  effect,  "  board ed-out "  with  their  own 
mother ;  and  it  will  naturally  be  a  condition  of  such  Home  Aliment  that 
she  devotes  her  time  and  energy  to  their  up-bringing,  and  not  to  the 
industrial  work  which,  with  its  concomitant  neglect  of  the  children,  is  as 
uneconomical  to  the  nation  as  it  is  distasteful  to  every  good  mother. 
Similaxly,  when  we  get  the  Under-employed  men,  by  the  operation  of 
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the  NatioDal  Labour  Exchange,  regularly  getting  five  or  six  days'  work  a 
week  ;  and  the  Unemployed  getting  either  prompt  work  or  the  provision  that 
we  shall  presently  describe — this,  too,  so  far  as  made  for  the  support  of  wife 
and  children  being  conditional  on  the  mother  giving  her  time  and  energy 
to  her  own  children — the  wives  will,  at  any  rate,  not  be  driven  to  neglect 
their  homes  by  engaging  in  industrial  work  in  order  to  keep  the  household 
from  starvation.  There  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  consensus  of  testimony  that 
it  is  the  chronic  Under-employment  of  the  men,  not  any  craving  of  the 
women  to  leave  their  home  duties,  that  causes  the  greater  parfc  of  the 
industrial  work  of  wives  and  mothers.  Concurrently  with  the  operations 
of  the  National  Labour  Exchange  for  the  Suppression  of  Under-employ- 
ment, we  may  accordingly  count  on  a  considerable  voluntary  withdrawal 
of  wives  and  mothers  from  industrial  wage-earning  ;  leaving,  therefore, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  various  re-arrangements  of  industry  that  will 
be  taking  place,  many  vacancies  to  be  filled  by  men. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  suggested  that  the  particular  work  heretofore  done 
by  the  boys  and  girls,  by  the  railway  and  tramway  workers  and  by  the 
mothers  of  families  should  be  given  to  the  particular  men  displaced  by 
"  decasualisation."  What  would  happen  would  be  that  each  emplo3^er 
would  so  re-arrange  his  employment  of  labour  as  to  get  his  work  done  as 
conveniently  as  before,  taking  on,  as  additional  hands,  the  most  efficient 
men  that  he  could  obtain.  These  would  leave  vacancies  which  would 
tend  to  be  filled  by  men  who  would  otherwise  have  furnished  the  daily 
recruitment  of  the  Under-employed  that  now  goes  on  ;  or  by  the 
younger,  the  more  energetic  of  those  already  in  that  great  array.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  the  total  number  of  those  at  present  Under-employed  would 
be  reduced  to  the  number  who  could  get  fairly  continuous  employment. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  imagine  that  the  most  demoralised  and  deteriorated 
man  among  the  casual  dock  labourers  would  be  able  to  become  either  a 
railway  signalman,  a  telegraph  messenger,  or  a  shirt  maker. 

(c)  The  Regularization  of  the  National  Demand  for  Labour. 

We  have  given  prominence  to  the  Absorption  of  Labour  by  the  three 
desirable  reforms  that  we  have  just  described,  apart  from  tlie  usual  expan- 
sion of  industry,  because  the  nation  cannot  be  expected  to  undertake  even 
so  great  an  improvement  as  the  Suppression  of  Under-employment,  without 
adequate  assurance  that  its  industry  would  not  thereby  be  crippled  at 
times  by  lack  of  liands,  or  that  openings  could  be  found  for  the  Casual 
Labourers  who  would  be  no  longer  required  as  such.  But  apart  from 
preventing  the  weary  and  demoralising  aimless  hunt  for  work,  and 
diminishing  the  present  "  leakage "  of  time  between  jobs,  the  National 
Labour  Exchange  will  not  prevent  Unemployment,  w^henever  the  total 
volume  of  the  business  of  the  nation,  and  even  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  falls  ofi'  in  those  periodical  depressions  of  trade  of  which  we  have, 
as  yet,  no  complete  explanation.  In  the  years  1826,  1839-42,  1847, 
1857-8,  1867-9,  1878-9,  1884-7,  1892-5,  1903-5,  and  1908-9  such 
cyclical  trade  depressions  of  general  character  have  sent  up  the  per- 
centage of  Unemployed  workmen  to  three,  four,  and  even  five  times  as 
many  as  in  the  better  years.  The  proportion  of  Trade  Union  members 
in  Unions  paying  Out  of  Work  Benefit  (as  to  whom  alone  there  are  yet 
any  statistics),  who  retain  their  situations,  falls  from  the  97  or  98  per 
cent,  characteristic  of  good  years,  to  92  or  even  to  89  per  cent.  This  means 
that  something  like  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  skilled  workmen  in  the 
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United  Kingdom  find  themselves,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  without 
work  or  wages,  and  unable,  whatever  their  character  or  their  efforts,  for  a 
prolonged  period  to  get  employment.  At  the  same  time  all  the  various 
grades  of  unskilled  and  general  labourers  find  their  employment  more 
than  usually  intermittent,  and  all  the  evils  of  Under-employment  and  of  tlie 
seasonal  fluctuations  are  intensified.  The  National  Labour  Exchange  will 
be  more  than  ever  useful  in  these  years  of  depression  in  demonstrating 
and  accurately  measuring  the  surplus  of  applicants  over  situations.  But 
it  cannot  fill  vacancies  that  do  not  exist.  What  is  needed  in  the  lea.n 
years,  which  we  must  expect  to  recur  once  or  twice  in  every  dec;ide, 
though  we  cannot  yet  accurately  predict  their  dates — what  is  required  as 
much  for  the  skilled  men  as  for  the  labourers — is  some  means  of  keeping 
the  demand  for  their  services  at  a  uniform  level. 

We  think  that  the  Government  can  do  a  great  deal  to  regularize  the 
aggregate  demand  for  labour  as  between  one  year  and  another,  by  a  more 
deliberate  arrangement  of  its  orders  for  work  of  a  capital  nature. 

"  In  round  numbers, "  deposed  our  most  distinguished  statistician,*  "it  may 
be  estimated  that  200,000  or  fewer  able-bodied  adult  males  are  out  of  work  from 
non-seasonal  causes  one  year  with  another,  and  have  no  sufficient  resources,  and 
that  this  number  fluctuates  between  100,000  in  the  best  year,  to  300,000  in  the 
worst.  .  .  .  The  economic  and  industrial  problem  is  to  re-arrange  the  demand 
for  labour  to  the  extent  indicated  by  these  numbers.  .  .  .  There  is  con- 
sequently a  need,  in  the  worst  year,  for  wages  to  the  extent  of  £10,000,000  to 
bring  it  to  a  level  with  the  best,  so  far  as  these  men  are  concerned ;  for  the 
whole  of  the  last  ten  years  £40,000,000  would  have  sufficed.  The  annual  wages 
bill  of  the  country  is  estimated  at  £700,000,000.  .  .  .  Is  it  possible  for  the 
Government  and  other  public  bodies  who  employ  labour  in  large  quantities  to 
counteract  the  industrial  ebb  and  flow  of  demand  by  inducing  a  complementary 
flow  and  ebb ;  by  withdrawing  part  of  their  demand  when  industry  needs  all 
the  labour  it  can  get,  and  increasing  the  demand  when  industry  is  slack  ?  To 
have  a  useful  efi'ect  this  alteration  would  have  to  be  commensurable  with  the 
sum  named  above  (£40,000,000  in  ten  years)." 

We  think  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  out  of  the  150  millions 
sterling  annually  expended  by  the  National  and  Local  Authorities  on 
works  and  services,  f  it  would  be  possible  to  earmark  at  least  four 
millions  a  year,  as  not  to  be  undertaken  equally,  year  by  year,  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  but  to  be  undertaken,  out  of  loan,  on  a  ten  years' 
programme,  at  unequal  annual  rates,  to  the  extent  even  of  ten  or  fifteen 
millions  in  a  single  year,  at  those  periods  when  the  National  Labour 
Exchange  reported  that  the  number  of  able-bodied  applicants,  for  whom 
no  places  could  be  found  anywhere  within  the  United  Kingdom,  was 
rising  above  the  normal  level.  When  this  report  was  made  by  the 
Minister  responsible  for  the  National  La^^our  Exchange — whenevei',  for 
instance,  the  Percentage  Unemployment  Index  as  now  calculated  |  rose 
above  four — the  various  Government  Departments  would  recur  to  their 
ten  years'  programme  of  capital  outlay ;  the  Admiralty  would  put  in 
hand  a  special  battleship,  and  augment  its  stock  of  guns  and  projectiles ; 
the  War  Ofiice  would  give  orders  for  some  of  the  additional  barracks 
that  are  always  being  needed,  and  would  further  replenish  its  multifarious 
stores;  the  Oflice  of  Works  would  get  on  more  quickly  with  its  perpetual 

*  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley,  Eeader  in  Statistics,  London  School  of  Economics,  University 
of  London ;  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  88192,  Pars.  6,  9 ;  Westminster 
Gazette,  March  27th,  1907. 

t  Including  expenditure  out  of  loans,  but  excluding  all  interest  and  repayment  of 
debt  and  pensions. 

:j:  But  a  much  more  accurate  statistical  index  would  presently  become  available. 
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task  of  erecting  new  post  offices  and  other  Government  buildings,  and  of 
renewing  tlie  worn-out  furniture ;  the  Post  Office  would  proceed  at  three 
or  four  times  its  accustomed  rate  with  the  extension  of  the  telegraph  and 
telephone  to  every  village  in  the  Kingdom ;  even  the  Stationery  Office 
would  get  on  two  or  three  times  as  fast  as  usual  with  the  printing  of  the 
volumes  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  and  the  publication 
of  the  national  archives.  But  much  more  could  be  done,  It  is  plain 
tliat  many  millions  have  to  be  spent  in  the  next  few  decades  in  rebuilding 
the  worst  of  the  elementary  schools,  greatly  adding  to  the  number  of 
the  secondary  schools,  multiplying  the  technical  institutes  and  training 
colleges,  and  doubling  and  trebling  the  accommodation  and  equipment  of 
our  fifteen  universities.  All  this  building  and  furnishing  work,  on  which 
alone  we  might  usefully  spend  the  forty  millions  per  decade  that  are  in 
question,  is  not  in  fact,  and  need  not  be  for  efficiency,  done  in  equal 
annual  instalments.  There  might  well  be  a  ten  years'  programme  of 
capital  Grants-in-Aid  of  the  local  expenditure  on  educational  buildings 
and  equipment.  It  requires  only  the  stimulus  of  these  Grants-in-Aid, 
made  at  the  periods  when  the  Minister  in  charge  of  the  National  Labour 
Exchange  reports  that  the  Index  Number  of  Unemployment  has  reached 
the  Warning  Point,  for  these  works  to  be  put  in  hand  by  the  Local 
Education  Authorities  all  over  the  Kingdom  to  exactly  the  extent  that 
the  situation  demands.  At  the  same  time  the  Local  Authorities  could 
be  incited  to  undertake  their  ordinary  municipal  undertakings  of  a  capital 
nature,  whether  tramways  or  waterworks,  public  baths  or  electric  power 
stations,  artizans'  dwellings  or  Town  Hails,  drainage  works  or  street 
improvements,  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  years  of  slackness  than  in  the 
years  of  good  trade.  This,  indeed,  they  are  already  tending  to  do  ;  and 
to  the  great  development  of  municipal  enterprise  in  this  direction,  setting 
up  a  small  ebb  and  flow  of  its  own  to  some  extent  counteracting  the  flow 
and  ebb  of  private  industry,  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  the  fact  that 
the  cyclical  depressions  of  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  less  severely 
felt  in  the  United  Kingdom  than  were  those  of  1878-9  and  of  1839-42. 

What  we  are  proposing  is  not  that  the  Government  or  the  Local 
Authorities  should  start  Relief  Works.  It  is,  indeed,  the  very  opposite 
of  the  Relief  Works  for  the  employment  of  the  Unemployed  to  which 
we  have  been  accustomed : — 

"  A  scheme  of  this  kind,"  continues  Mr.  Bowley,  "would  differ  from  a  crude 
form  of  Relief  Works  in  four  important  ways : — 

(a)  The  work  concerned  would  be  started  before  Unemployment  became  acute, 

say,  when  the  Percentage  Unemployed  Index  reached  4  per  cent. 

(b)  There  would  be  no  artificial  demand  made  for  labour,  only  an  adjustment 

in  time  of  the  ordinary  demand. 

(c)  The  Unemployed,  as  a  class,  would  not  be  attracted,  for  the  demand  would 

come  through  ordinary  trade  sources,  and  before  there  was  any  con- 
siderable dearth  of  employment. 
{d)  The  wages  paid  would  be  measured  only  by  the  work  done,  being 
contracted  out  on  the  ordinary  commercial  basis. 

"  Such  a  scheme  need  involve  no  expenditure,  save  of  thought  and  of 
forethought ;  is  of  the  nature  of  prevention  rather  than  of  cure  ;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  scale  of  its  operation  -was  sufficient  would  remove  the  principal 
legitimate  cause  of  dissatisfaction  of  the  genuine  workman  with  industrial 
conditions."* 

It  is,  in  fact,  vital  to  this  plan  of  Kegulariziog  the  Demand  for  Labour 
that  there  should  be  no  attempt  to  employ  the  Unemployed  as  such.  The 


*  Evidence  before  the  Commission  ;  Q.  88192,  Par.  9. 
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men  and  women  taken  on  would  be  picked  out  for  employment,  in  the 
ordinary  way,  because  tbey  seemed  the  most  efficient  at  their  trades,  and 
the  most  suitable  for  the  service  required.  They  would  be  taken  on 
exactly  in  the  numbers,  and  in  the  proportions  between  grade  and  g^rade, 
as  was  required  for  the  most  economical  and  efficient  execution  of  the 
work.  It  would  be  quite  immaterial  whether  they  were  momentarily  out 
of  a  job  or  whether  they  relinquished  other  employment  to  take  up  what 
seemed  a  better  engagement.  In  short,  whether  the  works  put  in  hand 
are  done  by  direct  employment  (as  at  Woolwich  Arsenal,  the  Army 
Clothing  Factory  or  the  Government  Dockyards),  or  put  out  to  contract 
(as  with  some  warships,  most  of  the  buildings  and  stores,  and  all  the 
furniture  and  printing),  it  is  essential  that  they  should  be  done  in  the 
ordinary  way,  by  the  departments  or  contractors  ordinarily  concerned, 
and  by  the  best  of  the  available  workmen  and  labourers  usually  engaged 
in  just  those  kinds  of  work,  taken  on.  because  their  services  are  wanted, 
and  without  any  regard  to  whether  or  not  they  are  out  of  a  job."  They 
would  have  absolutel}^  no  connection  or  contract  with  whatever  provisions 
were  made  for  the  men  in  want  or  in  destitution.  It  is  not  the  function 
of  these  enterprises  to  relieve  distress — that  will,  as  we  have  presently  to 
describe,  be  otherwise  provided  for — but  to  prevent,  long  before  they  fall 
into  distress,  the  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  good  and  efficieut  workmen 
from  becoming  Unemployed. 

The  works  that  the  National  Government  or  the  Local  Authorities 
might,  in  this  way,  put  in  hand  iii  the  lean  years  of  the  trade  cycle,  need 
not,  of  course,  be  confined  to  the  kinds  that  we  have  mentioned,  or  to 
those  to  which  we  have  hitherto  been  accustomed.  It  has,  in  particular, 
been  pressed  upon  us  by  many  witnesses  that  considerable  schemes  of 
Afforestation  might  advantageously  be  undertaken  by  the  Government ; 
and  one  estate  in  the  West  of  Scotland  has  actually  been  acquired  for 
that  purpose.  Moreover,  the  attention  called  to  the  loss  of  land  by 
erosion  of  the  coast  at  various  points  has  led  to  proposals  for  Coast 
Protection  and  Land  Reclamation,  for  which  it  has  been  suggested  that 
"^the  Unemployed"  could  be  engaged.  These  latter  proposals  are 
under  the  consideration  of  a  separate  Eoyal  Commission,  whose  Report 
will  doubtless  show  to  what  extent  and  under  what  conditions  any  such 
works  could  usefully  be  undertaken.  It  is,  however,  clear  that,  to  the 
extent  that  it  may  be  profitable  for  the  nation  to  engage  in  either 
Afforestation  or  Land  Reclamation,  these  enterprises  should  be  undertaken, 
not  as  Relief  Works  for  the  Unemployed,  but  as  public  enterprises  of 
national  importance,  valuable  in  themselves,  but,  as  we  should  suggest, 
executed  out  of  loans  on  a  ten  years'  programme ;  and,  within  the  decade, 
made  to  vary  in  volume,  in  such  a  way,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  as 
to  ebb  and  flow  in  a  manner  complementary  to  the  flow  and  ebb  of 
private  industry.  Both  Afforestation  and  Land  Reclamation  have  the 
advantage  that  they  can  be  done  in  intermittent  spells,  the  progress  made 
and  the  staff  employed  being  capable  of  graduation  according  to  need. 
But  neither  Afforestation  nor  Land  Reclamation  can  be  done  by  men 
quite  unskilled  in  these  occupations.  In  both  cases  experience  shows  that 
the  work  is  of  a  kind  that  is  within  the  compass,  if  there  is  to  be  economy 
and  efficiency,  of  particular  classes  of  labourers,  and  of  these  classes  only. 
It  is  work  for  which  they  have  been  more  or  less  trained,  and  akin  to 
that  on  which  they  are  usually  employed.  It  is  these  men  who  ought  to 
be  engaged  for  the  work,  whenever,  in  accordance  with  the  Report  of  the 
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Minister  responsible  for  the  National  Labour  Exchange,  it  is  decided  to 
undertake  it,  or  to  augment  the  staff  upon  it — not  a  heterogeneous 
crowd  of  men  drawn  from  those  who  have  applied  for  relief  in  the  large 
towns.  The  work  of  planting  trees,  for  instance,  can  best  be  done  by  the 
agriculturists  out  of  work  ;  and  so  long  as  any  such  can  he  hired  hy  the 
local  superintendent  of  the  plantation,  there  is  no  reason  why  townsmen 
should  be  brought  down  to  do  it.  To  start  making  embank nients  and 
sea-walls  with  distressed  tailors  and  bricklayers  and  clerks,  when  there 
are  navvies  looking  for  employment,  is  as  great  a  wrong  to  the  navvies 
(and  as  uneconomical)  as  it  would  be  to  take  on  the  navvies  at  the  Army 
Clothing  Factory  or  to  put  them  to  build  a  new  school.  Each  work,  in 
short,  should  be  undertaken,  not  by  any  Distress  Committee  or  Unemploy- 
ment Authority,  but  by  the  particular  Department  requiring  it;  and 
should  be  executed  by  the  best  and  most  efficient  of  the  men  accustomed 
to  that  kind  of  work  who  can,  at  the  time,  be  found  and  hired  in  the 
ordinary  way.  Under  these  conditions  we  think  that  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  might  well  take  its  share  with  the  other  public  Departments 
in  regularizing  the  national  demand  for  labour ;  and  might  always 
therefore  have  on  hand  extensive  works  of  Afforestation  and  Land 
Reclamation,  to  be  done  out  of  loan,  and  executed  on  a  ten  years' 
programme,  for  which  it  would  take  on  men,  or  place  contracts,  to  a 
greater  or  smaller  extent  each  year,  according  to  the  Reports  of  the 
National  Labour  Exchange  as  to  the  state  of  the  Labour  Market. 

It  is  an  advantage  of  this  method  of  executing  the  public  enterprises  of 
capital  value  which  the  nation  requires  during  each  decade,  that  it  is 
actually  cheaper  than  doing  them,  year  by  year,  without  thought  of  the 
Labour  Market.  For  (what  is  usually  forgotten)  capital  is  Unemployed 
and  Under-employed  to  at  least  as  great  an  extent  as  labour.  It  is  in  the 
lean  lyears  of  the  trade  cycle,  when  business  is  depressed,  that  most 
capital  is  Unemployed,  and  the  Bank  rate  is  at  its  lowest.  It  is  accord- 
ingly, just  in  the  years  that  Government  works  are  needed  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  National  Demand  for  Labour  that  Government  can  borrow  at 
the  cheapest  rate.  The  influence  of  this  fact  upon  municipal  enterprise 
has,  in  the  last  two  decades,  been  most  marked.  It  has,  however,  as  yet 
scarcely  affected  the  ordering  of  the  national  expenditure  of  a  capital 
nature;  partly,  perhaps,  because  the  Treasury  book-keeping  excludes, 
deliberately,  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  capital  account,  and  insists  on 
regarding  all  expenditure  within  the  year  as  chargeable  exclusively  to  the 
income  of  that  year.  Yet  to  concentrate  in  the  lean  years  most  of  the 
whole  capital  outlay  of  each  decennium  is  clearly  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
works.  This  consideration  enables  us  also  to  see  that  the  undertaking  of 
such  works  by  the  Government  in  the  lean  years  does  not,  as  is  sometimes 
thoughtlessly  alleged,  cause  as  much  Unemployment  as  it  prevents.  On 
the  contrary,  it  actually  increases  the  total  volume  of  industry  for  the 
decade  as  a  whole.  It  is  objected  that  if  the  Government  spends  a  pound 
on  employing  labour,  it  has  to  take  that  same  amount  from  the  taxpayer, 
who  thereupon  has  necessarily  to  reduce  his  own  expenditure  on  labour. 
But  this  is  to  ignore  the  fact  that,  in  the  years  of  trade  depression,  if  the 
Government  (which  need  not  be  subject  to  depression)  sets  the  machine  in 
motion,  it  may  use,  not  the  proceeds  of  taxes,  but  Unemployed  floating 
capital,  and  mills  and  plant  that  are  temporarily  Under-employed,  to  employ 
the  labour.  If  the  Government,  in  yea,rs  of  depression,  when  no  one  else 
is  willing  to  embark  in  new  undertakings,  borrows  some  of  the  capital 
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that  is  lying  idle  and  unused — offered,  in  fact,  in  vain  at  2  or  3  per  cent, 
per  annum — in  order  to  augment  its  own  enterprises,  it  interferes  with  no 
taxpayer's  employment  of  his  coachmen  or  gardeners.  Even  those  from 
whom  the  capital  has  been  borrowed  increase  rather  than  decrease  their 
personal  expenditure.  Thus  there  is  in  this  way  a  real  addition  to 
industry.  That  which  would  otherwise  have  been  idle  is  set  to  productive 
work.  There  is  here,  not  merely  a  Regular! zation  of  the  National  Demand 
for  Labour,  but  actually  an  increase,  taking  the  ten  years  as  a  whole,  over 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  demanded.  The  interest  and  sinking 
fund  on  the  loans  raised  in  the  lean  years  has,  of  course,  to  be  met,  but 
the  nation  has  by  that  time  the  advantage  of  the  new  work ;  and  the 
charge  falls,  moreover,  largely  on  the  years  of  good  trade  and  high  profits, 
when  a  curb  on  private  expenditure  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  Regularizing 
the  National  demand  for  Labour,  a  positive  advantage.* 

(d)  The  Provision  for  the  Unemployed. 

However  effective  may  be  the  National  Labour  Exchange  in  getting 
men  into  continuous  employment ;  however  great  may  prove  the 
opportunities  of  absorption  afforded  by  limiting  the  labour  of  boys  and  the 
excessive  hours  of  men ;  and  however  successful  the  Government  may  be  in 
regularizing  the  National  Demand  for  Labour,  we  cannot  hope  to  escape 
having  to  make  provision  for  a  residuum  of  men  and  women  who  find 
themselves  in  distress  from  want  of  work.  The  measures  that  we  have 
suggested  will,  we  believe,  go  far  to  prevent  unemploym.ent ;  and  they 
will  certainly  reduce  the  evil  to  manageable  dimensions.  Nevertheless 
there  wili  be,  at  the  outset,  a  considerable,  and,  at  all  times,  a  certain 
number  of  Unemployed,  for  whom  (especially  as  there  will  be  no  Poor 
Law,  and  no  other  public  agency  dealing  with  able-bodied  men)  definite 
public  provision  must  be  made. 

(i)  Trade  Union  Insurance. 

We  are  impressed  with  the  advantages  which  Trade  Union  organization 
offers  in  dealing  with  Unemployment.  Where  a  Trade  Union  is  highly 
organized  and  efficiently  conducted,  it  possesses,  in  its  branch  meetings 
and  its  Vacant  Book,"  machinery  for  making  known  opportunities  for 
employment,  and  for  seeing  that  every  unemployed  member  gets  as 
quickly  as  possible  into  a  new  situation,  that  cannot  be  surpassed.  With 
this  machinery  it  can  safely  offer  to  give  "  Out  of  Work  Benefit,"  and 
thus  enable  its  members  effectively  to  insure  against  Unemployment.  But 
the  cost  is  lieavy,  and  has  been  found,  so  far,  bej^ond  the  means  of  any  but 
a  small  minority  of  the  better  paid  artizans.  The  difficulty,  too,  of 
getting  prompt  information  of  all  vacancies,  and  of  ensuring  that 
uneiiiployed  members  really  apply  for  them,  has  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
payment  of  Out-of-Work  Benefit  by  the  trades  in  which  Discontinuous 
Employment  is  the  rule. 

*  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  plan  of  using  Government 
Works  as  the  means  of  Eegularizing  the  National  Demand  for  Labour  is  entirely 
inconsistent  with  the  claim  sometimes  made  that  the  Government  and  Local 
Authorities  ougbtto  afford-constant  employment  to  those  in  their  service,  and  should 
never  reduce  their  stafifs.  Whatever  force  there  may  be  in  the  plea  for  permanence 
of  tenure  under  the  present  conditions,  we  think  that  it  will  be  greatly  lessened  when 
there  exists  an  efficient  National  Labour  Exchange,  and  a  sufficiently  Eegularized 
National  Demand  for  Labour. 
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We  propose  that  the  State  should  help  and  encourage  workmen  to 
insure  against  Unemployment.  We  think  that  the  plan  now  spreading 
throughout  the  Continent  of  Europe,  of  affording  to  Trade  Unions  a 
subvention  from  public  funds,  in  order  to  assist  them  to  extend  their  own 
insurance  against  Unemployment,  is  one  that  should  be  adopted  in  this 
country.  Under  what  is  called  the  Ghent  system — instituted  at  Ghent  in 
1901 ;  since  adopted  in  nearly  all  (27)  the  principal  towns  of  Belgium  ; 
and  now  in  course  of  imitation  in  France  (since  1905),  Norway  (since  1906), 
Denmark  (since  1907),  Belgium  (since  1907),  several  Dutch  towns,  and  by 
St.  Gall  (since  1905),  Basle  (since  1908),  and  Strassburg  (since  1906)-- 
a  contribution  is  annually  made  to  the  Trade  Union  equal  to  something 
like  half  of  the  amount  actually  paid  in  Out-of-Work  Benefit  to  members 
unemployed  in  the  last  completed  year,  apart  from  any  strike  or  other 
collective  dispute.  This  contribution  from  public  funds  to  Trade  Unions 
giving  Out-of-Work  Benefit  has,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
"  undoubtedly,  in  certain  cases  at  least,  been  accompanied  by  a  great 
development  of  Unemployed  Benefits  on  the  part  of  Trade  Unions  anxious 
to  participate."*  What  was  before  financially  out  of  the  reach  of  many 
of  the  Trade  Unions  has  now  become  possible  to  them,  with  the  result 
that  a  greater  proportion  of  the  workmen  are  protected  from  falling  into 
distress  from  want  of  employment.  "  Insurance,"  reports  the  Board  of 
Trade,  "  is  thus  encouraged  both  by  the  Trade  Union  motive  of  protecting 
the  Standard  Rate,  and  by  the  prospect  of  a  bonus  from  without. 
Pressure  to  join  a  Trade  Union  is — at  a  price — converted  by  the 
Manicipality  into  pressure  to  insure  against  Unemployment."!  We  think 
that  a  similar  inducement  should  be  offered  in  the  United  Kingdom  with 
a  view,  not  only  to  helping  the  Trade  Unions  that  already  insure,  but 
also  to  inducing  the  million  other  Trade  Unionists,  not  at  present 
enjoying  this  protection,  to  subscribe  for  Out-of-Work  Benefit. 

A  further  encouragement  might  well  be  afforded  to  the  provident 
workman.  As  a  large  proportion  of  the  situations  in  the  skilled  trades 
are  not  of  the  nature  of  casual  employment,  but  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
last  for  a  month  or  more  (or  could  easily  be  so  arranged  as  to  do  so),  it 
would  not  be  compulsory  for  these  to  be  filled  through  the  National 
Labour  Exchange.  It  might  even  be  desirable  to  make  arrangements 
also  for  the  shorter  engagements  and  "  casual "  jobs  of  the  skilled 
mechanics  in  such  trades  to  be  independently  organised.  It  might  be 
well  to  provide  that  where  a  Trade  Union,  giving  out-of-work  benefit, 
desired  (perhaps  in  conjunction  with  an  organisation  of  employers)  to 
manage  its  own  register  of  men  unemployed  and  situations  vacant,  it 
would  be  permitted  to  do  so  in  close  connection  with  the  National  Labour 
Exchange,  which  would  transfer  to  it  at  once  any  application  notified  by 
its  members,  or  by  the  employers  in  that  trade  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
dealing  with  the  Trade  Union,  and  not  fill  any  such  situations  unless 
and  until  the  special  office  for  the  trade  failed  to  do  so.  In  this  way 
there  would  be  secured,  to  those  workers  in  any  trade  who  had  been 
provident  enough  to  insure  themselves  against  Unemployment,  a  practical 
preference  for  the  employment  thus  offered  in  that  trade.  This  con- 
junction of  the  Trade  Union  register  of  unemployed  workmen  with  the 
National  Labour  Exchange  is,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  coming  to 

*  Board  of  Trade  Memorandiim  on  Insurance  against  Unemployment  in  Foreign 
Countries  (Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Appendix  No.  XXI.  (K)  to  Yol.  IX.). 
t  Ihid. 
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be  a  common  feature  in  Germany,  and  is  also  working  well  in  the  London 
Labour  Exchanges. 

We  have  had  it  suggested  to  us  that  insurance  against  Unemployment 
might  be  universally  extended  if  it  were  made  compulsory.  The  idea  of 
throwing  upon  the  employers  and  workmen  of  particular  trades,  and 
through  them  on  the  consumers,  the  burden  of  the  irregularity  of 
employment  in  these  trades  has  many  attractions,  but  we  cannot  see  that 
the  universal  and  compulsory  union  of  all  the  employers  and  all  the 
workmen  in  an  insurance  fund  is,  even  with  Government  aid,  either 
practicable  or  desirable.  It  is  worth  notice  that  no  such  scheme  has 
found  a  place  in  the  elaborate  proposals  of  the  German  Government  for 
workmen's  insurance ;  or  has  been  adopted  elsewhere.*  We  do  not  see 
how,  without  the  aid  afforded  by  Trade  Union  organization,  a  Compulsory 
Insurance  scheme  could  possibly  be  worked  in  such  a  way  as  both  to 
provide  for  the  "  bad  risks  " — the  men  who,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
are  constantly  falling  into  Unemployment — and  yet  to  take  care  that 
these  men  embrace  every  opportunity  of  getting  into  situations.  More- 
over, these  "  bad  risks  "  are,  even  under  the  sharp  superintendence  of  a 
Trade  Union,  always  contriving  to  diaw,  each  year,  their  maximum  Out- 
of-Work  Pay,  and  thus  to  inflict  a  considerable  loss  on  the  insurance  funds. 
The  same  men  are  continually  "running  out  of  benefit,"  and  becoming 
ineligible  for  Out-of-Work  Pay,  long  before  they  get  into  employment 
again  ;  and  hence  requiring  some  other  provision  than  any  scheme  of 
insurance  can  make.  Moreover,  the  Trade  Union  can,  and  constantly  does, 
exclude  from  its  membei ship  men  who  have  not  attained  a  certain  degree 
of  skill,  or  of  regularity  of  conduct ;  exactly  as  a  Friendly  Society  excludes 
men  suffering  from  syphilis  or  phthisis,  or  any  mortal  disease.  Even  then 
insurance  is  beyond  the  reach  of  large  sections  of  Trade  Unionists.  It 
would  require  a  beneficent  revolution  to  be  effected  both  in  the  scale  of 
remuneration  and  in  the  continuity  of  employment  of  the  Casual 
Labourers  of  the  great  cities,  and  we  think  also,  among  the  platers' 
helpers  and  other  ship-yard  labourers,  and  the  builders'  labourers,  before 
their  periods  of  recurrent  Unemploj^ment  could  be  provided  for  by  any 
insurance  premium  within  their  means,  even  with  Government  help. 
Seeing  that  these  ill-paid  labourers  constitute  nearly  one- half  of  all  the 
persons  employed  in  their  respective  industries,  we  doubt  whether  any 
system  of  compulsory  insurance,  administered  by  a  Government  Department, 
could  possibly  provide  for  their  great  needs. 

The  case  may  be  different  if  Compulsory  Insurance  is  applied  only  to 
particular  sections  of  workers  or  to  certain  specified  industries,  under 
carefully  considered  conditions.  Any  such  plan,  applicable  only  to  a 
portion  of  the  industrial  field,  has  the  drawback  of  not  solving  the 
problem  of  providing  for  the  bulk  of  those  in  distress  from  Unemploy- 
ment ;  for  it  would,  of  course,  be  the  Casual  Labourers,  and  generally 
the  great  army  of  the  Under-employed,  who  would  be  omitted ;  and 
these  form,  as  we  have  seen,  the  bulk  of  the  applicants  to  the  Distress 
Committees.  Hence  a  plan  of  Compulsory  Insurance  for  some  classes  of 
skilled  artisans,  or  for  the  more  regularly  employed  workers  generally, 
could  not  be  substituted,  either  for  the  existing  provision  under  the 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  or  for  any  improvement  on  it.    It  could,  at 

*  Oompnlsory  insurance  against  Unemployment  has  been  attempted  only  in  the 
little  Canton  of  St.  Gall,  in  Svv'itzerland,  where  it  proved,  for  many  reasons,  a  hopeless 
failure,  and  was  promptly  abandoned. 
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best,  be  only  an  adjunct  to  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  dealing  with 
Unemployment.  But  such  a  scheme  of  Compulsory  Insurance,  even  if 
partial,  may  be  worth  considering  for  its  own  sake.  If  the  Government 
and  the  employers  were  financially  interested  in  it,  they  would  both 
have  a  motive,  even  if  somewhat  indirect  and  remote,  for  reducing  Unem- 
ployment to  a  minimum.  It  seems  to  us  clear,  however,  that  tw^o 
conditions  would  be  essential.  No  such  scheme  could  possibly  be  worked 
without  a  national  organization  in  the  nature  of  a  Labour  Exchange, 
to  which  all  available  vacancies  were  reported ;  and  to  which  all  insured 
workmen  out  of  Employment  were  required  to  apply  for  situations. 
Without  machinery  of  this  sort,  it  would  never  be  possible  for  the 
administrators  of  the  Insurance  Fund  to  be  sure  that  the  workman 
claiming  benefit  was  really  unable  to  obtain  a  situation.  The  "  bad  risks" 
would,  in  any  case,  constitute  a  serious  drain  on  the  Fund ;  and  without 
some  means  of  ensuring  that  definite  situations  were  offered  to  them, 
these  "industrial  malingerers"  would  eat  it  up  altogether.  In  short, 
resort  to  the  National  Labour  Exchange  would  have  to  be  made  legally 
compulsory,  in  the  insured  industries,  both  upon  all  employers  having 
vacancies  to  fill  and  upon  all  workers  claiming  Unemployed  Benefit. 
The  second  essential  condition  would  be  some  definition  of  the  terms  upon 
which  a  workman  could  be  required  to  accept  a  situation  ofiered  to  him 
under  a  penalty  of  being  refused  the  Unemployed  Benefit  towards  which 
he  had  contributed.  It  is  clear  that  an  engineer  or  a  carpenter  could 
only  be  expected  and  required  to  accept  a  situation  in  his  own  trade,  and 
upon  the  wages,  hours  and  other  conditions  customary  in  the  loeality. 
For  the  Government  Insurance  Fund  to  refuse  to  pay  the  engineer  or  the 
carpenter  the  Unemployed  Benefit  towards  which  these  workmen  had 
contributed,  merely  because  they  had  refused  to  accept  situations  in 
"  unfair  "  establishments,  at  wages  below  the  recognised  Standard  Rate, 
or  for  hours  or  under  other  conditions  of  labour  conti  ary  to  the  customarily 
recognised  Common  Rules  of  the  industry,  would  be  to  provoke  a  storm 
of  indignation ;  and,  indeed,  to  deal  a  mortal  blow  at  Trade  Unionism 
itself.  It  is  plain  that  the  Unemployed  Benefit  could  not  be  refused  to 
a  workman  merely  because  he  declined  to  accept  a  situation  under 
unreasonable  conditions.  The  conditions  which  a  Government  Insurance 
Fund  would  declare  to  be  reasonable  could,  nowadays,  hardly  be  other 
than  what  are  commonly  known  as  "  Trade  Union  conditions  " ;  namely,  the 
rates  of  pay,  hours  of  labour,  methods  of  remuneration,  and  other  con- 
ditions of  employment  which  have  been  agreed  to,  for  each  locality,  by  the 
associations  of  employers  and  employed ;  and  which,  in  the  absence  of 
such  agreement,  are,  in  practice,  obtained  by  the  members  of  the  Trade 
Unions  concerned.  Thus,  so  far  as  the  operations  of  the  Government 
Insurance  Fund  extended,  these  so-called  Trade  Union  conditions  "  would, 
in  effect,  be  compulsorily  enforced  on  all  establishments.  Without  these 
two  essential  conditions,  a  Compulsory  Insurance  scheme,  even  if  limited 
to  carefully  selected  sections  of  the  wage-earners,  would,  in  our  opinion,  be 
financially  impracticable,  and  inimical  to  Trade  Unionism.  In  view  of  the 
difficulties  which  so  great  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  compulsion 
would  present,  we  prefer  to  recommend  the  simpler  plan,  already  success- 
fully put  in  practice  in  other  countries,  which  involves  no  compulsion  at 
all;  namely,  that  of  a  subvention  to  Trade  Unions  providing  Unem- 
ployed Benefit,  such  as  we  have  already  described. 
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(ii)  Maintenance  under  Training. 

We  have  to  face  the  fact  that,  make  what  arrangements  we  will,  there 
will  be,  at  all  times  and  under  any  organization  of  society,  a  residuum  of  men 
who  will  be  found  in  distress  from  want  of  employment.  That  residuum 
will  be  greater  or  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  appropriateness  and  the 
completeness  of  the  organization  of  the  National  Labour  Exchange,  the 
Suppression  of  Under  employment,  the  "  dovetailing "  of  seasonal  occu- 
pations, the  measures  taken  for  the  Absorption  of  the  Surplus,  the 
Regularization  of  the  National  Demand  for  Labour  and  the  development 
of  Trade  Union  Insurance.  It  will,  moreover,  always  wax  and  wane 
according  to  the  changing  circumstances  of  particular  industries.  But 
great  or  small,  though  the  individuals  will  come  and  go,  a  residuum  will 
always  be  there. 

We  may,  however,  confidently  anticipate  that  the  permanent  residuum 
of  men  in  distress  from  want  of  employment  will  differ  very  considerably, 
both  in  numbers  and  in  composition,  from  the  crowds  that  now  embarrass 
the  Distress  Committees  at  every  season  of  depression.  The  great  bulk 
of  these  crowds — at  least,  one-half  of  the  whole — consists  at  present  of 
the  Casual  Labourers,  and  other  members  of  the  chronically  Under- 
employed class  ;  the  suppression  of  which,  as  a  class,  is  (as  we  have  shown) 
not  only  possible  but  a  necessary  condition  of  any  improvement  what- 
soever. When  the  National  Labour  Exchange  has  got  thoroughly  to  work, 
and  has  "  dovetailed "  the  jobs  so  as  to  provide  practical  continuity  of 
employment ;  and  when  the  surplus  thereupon  revealed  and  identified  has 
been  to  a  large  extent  absorbed  by  the  measures  that  we  have  described, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  part  of  the  industrial  army  will 
furnish  a  larger  contingent  of  persons  in  distress  through  Unemployment 
than  other  parts  enjoying  no  higher  remuneration  do  at  present.  Another 
important  element  is  to-day  contributed  by  the  building  trades  and  other 
seasonal  industries ;  and  these,  as  we  have  seen,  can  be  provided  for,  the 
better-paid  sections  by  an  extension  of  Trade  Union  Insurance,  and  the 
labourers  to  a  large,  and  probably  a  steadily  increasing,  extent  by  the 
operations  of  the  National  Labour  Exchange  in  "  dovetailing  "  employment 
as  between  trades  having  difierent  seasons  of  slackness.  Even  the  men 
now  out  of  work  through  the  great  cyclical  fluctuations  of  the  nation's 
industry  can,  as  we  have  shown,  be  to  a  great  extent  provided  for  by  the 
measures  to  be  taken  for  the  Regularization  of  the  National  Demand  for 
Labour,  and  by  the  great  extension  of  Trade  Union  Insurance  that  this 
Regularization,  the  work  of  the  National  Labour  Exchange,  and  a  Govern- 
ment subvention  will  have  made  possible.  Thus,  instead  of  whole  sections 
and  whole  classes  coming  on  our  hands  at  every  season  of  stress,  what  we 
shall  have  to  deal  with  will  be  individuals  of  all  classes. 

The  individual  members  of  the  permanent  residuum  of  men  in  distress 
from  Unemployment  will  be  of  the  most  heterogeneous  kinds  and  de- 
scriptions. There  will  be  the  man  from  Class  L,  who  has  fallen  out  of  a 
permanent  situation ;  who  is  uninsured  because  there  was  no  Trade 
Union  to  which  he  could  belong ;  whose  savings  have  been  exhausted  b}^ 
illness  or  other  family  misfortune ;  who  bears  a  good  character,  but  for 
whom  the  National  Labour  Exchange  fails  to  find  a  place — perhaps 
because  of  his  advancing  years,  or  the  lack  of  adaptability  which  is  the 
result  of  his  long  and  faithful  service  in  one  narrow  groove.  There  will 
be  the  man  from  Class  II.,  whose  discontinuous  employment  has  suddenly 
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become  so  intermittent  that  nowhere  in  the  United  Kingdom  can  the 
National  Labour  Exchange  find  him  a  job  ;  whose  Unemployment  is  so 
prolonged  that  he  "  runs  out  of  benefit  "  and  exhausts  his  savings.  Both 
these  men  may  be  suffering,  probably  unconsciously  to  themselves,  from 
a  change  of  process  or  of  industrial  organization,  which  is  steadily  and 
permanently  enabling  their  particular  service  to  be  partly  dispensed  with 
— a  case  which  is  to-day  that  of  various  grades  of  boot  and  shoe  operatives, 
that  of  the  carpenters  and  bricklayers,  and  that  of  grooms  and  stablemen. 
And  from  all  grades  and  sections  of  industry  there  will  dribble  down — 
we  may  hope,  when  chronic  Under-employment  and  untrained  Boy 
Labour  are  suppressed,  to  a  smaller  extent  than  at  present — individuals 
of  defective  will,  intelligence  or  training;  of  dissolute  habits  or  irregu- 
larities of  character  ;  or  of  chronically  weak  physical  health ;  together 
with  all  ^sorts  of  industrial  "  misfits/'  and,  intermingled  among  them  all, 
the  constitutionally  vagabond  or  "  work-shy."  It  is  indispensable,  alike 
for  social  health,  and  for  the  success  of  all  the  other  measures  taken 
to  deal  with  the  Able-bodied,  that  the  heterogeneous  assortment  of 
"  Unemployed,"  whose  existence  we  have  been  unable  to  prevent,  should 
be  definitely  and  adequately  provided  for.  There  must  be  no  idea  of 
deterring  people  from  applying.  It  is,  in  fact,  as  essential  for  industrial 
well-being  that  every  person  in  distress  from  want  of  employment 
should  receive  at  once  the  Public  Assistance  appropriate  to  his  need, 
as  it  is  to  Public  Health  that  no  sick  person  should  go  unprovided 
with  medical  attendance. 

It  will,  we  think,  be  clear  that,  for  this  heterogeneous  assortment  of 
indi^^iduals,  there  can  be  no  question  of  "  making  work "  or  providing 
productive  employment  at  wages.  The  steps  taken  by  the  Government 
for  the  Regularisation  of  the  National  Demand  for  Labour  and  the 
Absorption  of  the  Surplus  will,  in  fact,  have  already  found  employment, 
at  their  own  trades,  and  at  the  Standard  Kates  of  wages,  for  the  men 
for  whom  any  such  work  can  be  provided.  To  deliberately  "make 
work  "  for  the  odds  aud  ends  of  Unemployed  tailors,  jewellers,  brick- 
makers,  iron -moulders,  clerks,  handymen  and  hawkers — for  each  of  them 
in  his  own  trade,  in  his  own  town,  at  his  own  Standard  Rate  of  Wa^es 
— is  not  only  administratively  impossible,  but  would  actually  have  the 
effecting  of  ousting  from  employment  some  other  men  of  these  trades. 
For,  apart  from  the  personal  factor,  the  reason  why  Unemployment 
has  fallen  upon  men  of  these  particular  trades,  rather  than  upon  others, 
is  that  the  consumers'  demand  for  their  particular  services,  or  for  the 
products  of  their  labour,  happens  to  have  temporarily  or  permanently 
diminished,  relatively  to  the  consumers'  demand  for  other  services  or 
products.  To  increase  the  supply  of  waistcoats,  jewellery,  bricks  and 
iron- mouldings,  merely  in  order  to  give  employm.ent  in  trades  which  are 
already  sufiering  from  surplus  stocks,  would  be  a  suicidal  proceeding.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  costliness  and  the  impracticability  of  providing 
work  "at  his  own  trade  "  for  each  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  has 
saved  us  from  the  dilemma.  What  is  actually  demanded,  and  what  is 
occasionally  provided  in  response  to  this  demand,  is  ^'work  which  all 
can  perform." 

But  it  is  a  fallacy  to  assume  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  work,  in  the 
abstract,  or  of  an  undifferentiated  character.  The  work  that  is  of  any 
use  to  the  world  is  always  the  doing  of  some  specific  service,  which, 
however  humble  and  nominally  "  unskilled,"  always   needs  a  certain 
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amount  of  training,  experience,  and  even  skill  to  perform  efficiently. 
A  favourite  idea  is  to  put  the  men  to  cultivate  the  land.  But 
agriculture  is,  of  course,  a  highly  skilled  and  ver}^  hazardous  trade. 
Even  digging — which,  however  Vv^ell  done,  produces  no  value  unless 
directed  by  very  expert  knowledge — requires  training  to  do  it  effectively, 
whilst  the  planting  of  trees,  or  the  making  of  a  road,  an  embankment 
or  a  sea-wall  turns  out,  on  experiment,  to  be  a  skilled  occupation,  of 
which  the  raw  hand  makes  a  sad  botch.  Repeated  experience  has 
proved,  in  fact,  that  there  is  no  productive  enterprise,  even  of  the 
simplest  character,  which  can  be  undertaken  without  actual  loss  by  a 
mixed  assortment  of  individuals  of  different  grades  of  skilly  of  all 
sorts  of  antecedents,  and,  for  the  most  part,  without  experience  of  the 
particular  kind  of  Avork  they  are  called  upon  to  perform.  In  some 
respects,  indeed,  the  more  superior  the  men  and  the  more  specialized 
their  former  callings,  the  more  wholly  incompetent  they  prove  afc  the 
"  common  work  "  which  alone  can  be  provided  for  them.  Under  these 
circum-stances  the  men  not  only  fail  to  earn  their  keep,  which  would 
under  any  form  of  provision  have  to  be  given  them  ;  in  nearly  every 
case  they  fail  to  produce  even  the  cost  of  the  necessary  expert  direction 
and  supervision,  which  is  actual  out  of  pocket  expense  to  the  community. 
Nor  is  it  ever  possible  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  standard  of  wages. 
The  heterogeneous  crowd  of  men  of  different  antecedents  clearly  cannot 
be  paid  the  various  Standard  Rates  to  which  they  have  severally  been 
accustomed.  If  it  is  determined  to  pay  them  the  usual  Standard  Rate 
for  the  common  work  to  which  they  have  been  put,  and  to  pay  them 
in  accordance  with  their  achievements,  this  results  in  their  earning 
a  shilling  or  two  a  day ;  or  less  than  they  can  exist  on.*  But  the 
costliness  of  this  method  of  providing  for  the  Unemployed,  and  the 
difficulty  of  finding  any  satisfactory  scale  of  remuneration,  do  not,  in  our 
opinion,  constitute  the  gravest  objections  to  Relief  Works.  The  first 
question,  to  our  mind,  is,  how  does  this  method  of  provision  affect  the 
men  subjected  to  it  ?  Does  it  make  them  more  fit  and  better  qualified  to 
regain  their  places  in  the  industrial  world,  or  less  fit  and  worse  qualified  ? 
It  is  clear,  of  course,  that  adequate  maintenance,  with  any  sort  of 
occupation^  is  better  for  a  workman  than  starvation  and  idleness.  But 
no  one  who  has  ever  watched  Relief  Works,  in  any  form,  or  under  any 
administration,  can  be  satisfied  with  the  effect  of  this  kind  of  provision  on 
the  men  to  whom  it  is  given.  The  work  itself  is  monotonous  and 
uneducational  in  character,  even  when  it  is  not  positively  detrimental  to 
particular  forms  of  manual  skill.  With  a  heterogeneous  gang  of  men, 
taken  on,  not  because  they  are  used  to  the  work,  and  can  be  expected  to 
perform  it  up  to  any  normal  standard  of  speed  or  efficiency,  but  merely 
because  they  are  in  distress  from  Unemployment,  it  is  invariably  found 
impracticable  to  discover  and  to  exact  from  every  man  the  full  amount  of 
effort  of  which  he  is  capable.    Inevitably,  even  if  unconsciously,  the  pace  is 

*  If,  on  the  other  hand,  some  such  rate  as  20s.  or  24s.  per  week  is  adopted,  as 
being  a  sort  of  "  moral  minimum  "  for  general  labourers  in  the  towns,  the  works, 
already  carried  on  at  a  loss,  at  once  begin  to  attract  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  men 
who  desert  other  employments  in  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  their  average  weekly 
earnings  are  far  below  this  figure.  In  fact,  "  the  root  of  the  difficulty  would 
remain  ;  that  no  scale  of  relief  can  be  made  less  attractive  than  the  ordinary 
life  of  the  casual  labourer  without  being  made  ludicrously  inadequate.  The  root 
of  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  inconceivably  bad  conditions  of  employment  and  earning 
in  the  lowest  ranks  of  independent  industrv."  ("Unemployment:  A  Problem  of 
Industry,"  by  W.  H.  Heveridge,  1909,  p.  188.)' 
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set  for  all  by  the  slowest-,  the  least  efficient,  and  often  the  least  willing  of 
the  gang.  This  has  a  grave  effect  on  tbe  whole  gang.  Thus  the  men 
put  on  Relief  Works  are  in  no  way  improving  themselves  for  resuming 
work  at  their  own  trades  ;  they  are  not  being  trained  to  other  occupations 
so  that  they  might  find  work  in  new  directions  ;  and  they  are  steadily 
being  more  and  more  habituated  to  work  at  a  low  standard  of  speed,  a  low 
standard  of  effort,  and  a  low  standard  of  efficiency,  at  an  occupation  which 
is  already  chronically  over-supplied  with  workers.  For  the  "  common 
work "  thus  provided  for  the  heterogeneous  assortment  of  men  from  all 
trades  always  turns  out  to  be  the  appropiiate  work  of  the  navvy  and 
"  ground  labourer."     Why  is  it  that  the  advocates  of  work  for  the 

Unemployed"  of  all  trades  never  see  anything  objectionable  in  depriving 
the  navvy  of  some  of  the  jobs  on  which  he  would  otherwise  have  been 
employed  ?  Why,  when  it  is  sought  to  set  the  Unemployed  to  work,  and 
when  it  is  discovered  that  this  involves  training  of  some  sorb,  should  we 
always  exercise  them  and  train  them  in  the  trade  of  the  navvy,  and 
thereby  increase  the  number  of  competitors  of  the  existing  navvdes  ?  The 
position  is  made  the  more  ridiculous  in  that  it  has  been  abundantly 
demonstrated  that  it  is  just  this  kind  of  mere  muscular  efibrt  and  physical 
strength  for  which  there  is,  in  the  industrial  world  of  to-day,  a  steadily 
diminishing  demand.  It  is  the  man  who  pushes,  v/ho  lifts,  who  carries, 
who  drags,  who  is  finding  more  and  more  of  his  employment  superseded 
by  the  hoist  and  the  pulley,  by  the  grain  elevator  and  the  travelling 
crane,  by  the  "  grab  "  and  the  "  Scotchman  "  and  the  "  iron  man  — in 
short,  by  steam  or  electrically  driven  machinery  of  one  kind  or  another. 

But  Relief  Works  for  the  Unemployed  represent  only  a  counsel  of 
despair,  in  a  community  knowing  no  better  alternative.  The  reduction 
in  the  numbers  of  those  in  distress  from  Unemployment,  brought  about  by 
the  various  preventive  measures  that  we  have  described,  will  enable  the 
community  to  deal  with  the  individuals  in  distress,  not  by  such  "  whole- 
sale "  methods  as  Relief  Works,  but,  personally,  one  by  one,  after  careful 
consideration  of  each  case,  by  the  treatment  best  calculated  to  enable  him 
to  resume  productive  employment. 

The  first  requisite  is  that  all  persons  in  distress  from  Unemployment 
should  be  provided  with  maintenance,  so  that  they  and  their  families 
may  be  kept  in  health  and  strength,  and  be  prevented  from  the  rapid 
deterioration  to  which  they  would  otherwise  be  subjected.  But  this  main- 
tenance must  be  merely  preliminary  to  attempting  to  solve  the  particular 
"  human  problem  "  that  each  man  presents.  What  has  to  be  discovered 
is  why  these  particular  individuals,  out  of  the  12,000,000  whom  employers 
have  willingly  engaged,  have  been  left  stranded  and  unemployed;  and 
how  their  industrial  efficiency  can  be  increased  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
earn  a  livelihood.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  "test"  them,  using 
the  word  in  its  proper  sense,  not  of  seeking  how  to  induce  them  to  take 
themselves  off  our  hands,  but  of  probing  their  capacity  so  as  to  find  out 
the  points  at  which  they  are  weak,  and  can  be  strengthened,  and  the 
faculties  latent  in  them  which  might  be  developed.  No  one  can  have 
watched  the  crowd  of  applicants  to  a  Distress  Committee — the  scores  of 
narrow-chested  men  under  thirty,  the  emaciated  and  flabby  men  of  all 
ages,  the  nerveless  and  rheumatic  men,  the  men  with  varicose  veins  or 
untreated  hernia — without  realising  how  sadly  "  out  of  condition  "  are 
nearly  all  these  Unemployed,"  and  how  enormously  their  working 
power  would  be  improved  by  mere  medical  advice,  hygienic  regimen,  and 
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physical  training.  We  have  to  test  their  eyesiglit,  their  colour  vision, 
their  hearing,  their  hearts,  their  muscular  power,  the  steadiness  of  their 
hands,  in  order  to  find  out  what  particular  exercises  or  remedies  will 
increase  their  capacity.  Nor  must  we  stop  at  mere  physical  improvement. 
In  the  rough  and  tumble  of  industrial  life,  with  its  monotonous  toil  in 
narrow  grooves,  the  adult  workman  tends  to  leave  dormant  all  but  the 
one  faculty  required  for  his  job.  The  man  who  has  dropped  out  of  a 
situation  which  he  has  held  for  ten  or  twenty  years  would  probably  have 
been  equally  efficient  in  any  one  of  half  a  dozen  other  ways,  if  he  had  not 
been  led  to  adapt  himself  to  the  particular  line  required  by  his  employer. 
Now  that  he  has  lost  that  situation,  and  no  similar  one  can  be  found  for 
him,  what  has  to  be  done  is  to  see  which  of  his  undeveloped  or  dormant 
faculties  can  be  stimulated  and  exercised.  But  there  are  moral  invalids 
as  well  as  physical  ones.  The  men  who  have  lost  situations  through 
irregularity  of  conduct  of  one  kind  or  another  plainly  need  training  in 
character,  under  the  beneficent  influence  of  continuous  order  and  discipline. 
In  short,  whatever  may  have  been  the  economic  or  industrial  cause  that 
has  necessitated  a  certain  number  of  the  nation's  workers  standing  idle — 
and  this  cause  may  often  be  no  fault  of  the  workers  themselves — it  is 
inevitable  that  the  particular  individuals  who,  in  that  crisis,  find  them- 
selves the  rejected  of  all  employers  should  be  capable  of  improvement, 
either  physical  or  mental,  or  in  most  cases  both.  Which  of  us,  indeed,  is 
not  capable  of  iniprovement  by  careful  testing  and  training  ?  We  can 
clearly  best  utilise  the  period  of  enforced  Unemployment  by  placing  these 
men  in  training,  so  that,  when  the  National  Labour  Exchange  eventually 
finds  openings  for  them,  they  may  return  to  work  in  better  health,  of  more 
regular  habits,  and  with  awakened  faculties  of  body  and  mind.  As  has 
been  well  said,  "  The  capacity  of  the  industrial  sj^-stem  to  absorb  fresh 
labour  is  no  doubt  far  from  exhausted,  but  this  capacity  depends  entirely 
upon  the  labour  being  of  a  sort  to  be  absorbed,  that  is  to  say,  being  suited 
or  able  to  become  suited  to  the  particular  developments  of  the  time."* 

The  National  Authority  dealing  with  the  Able-bodied  requires,  there- 
fore, what  w^e  might  almost  term  a  Human  Sorting  House,  where  each 
man's  faculties  would  be  tested  to  see  what  could  be  made  of  him ;  and  a 
series  of  Training  Establishments,  to  one  or  other  of  which  the  hetero- 
geneous residuum  of  Unemployed  would  be  assigned.  These  Training 
Establishments  might,  some  of  them,  be  in  the  man's  own  town,  so  that 
he  need  not  be  separated  from  his  home  ;  though  it  would  be  a  condition 
that  he  should  attend  with  absolute  regularity  from  morning  to  night. 

*  Unemployment :  A  Problem  of  Industry,"  by  W.  H.  Beveridge,  1909,  p.  116. 
With  regard  to  women  in  particular,  it  was  pressed  upon  us,  on  behalf  of  the 
Women's  Industrial  Oouncil,  that  "  where  remunerative  work  cannot  be  provided," 
maintenance  under  training  should  be  provided,  for  persons  of  any  age,  '*  on 
condition  that  they  were  learning  something";  as  "it  would  be  easier  to  find 
employment  for  them  after  a  little  training"  (Evidence  before  the  Commission, 
82517-9  ;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Macdonald).  In  Liverpool,  we  were  informed,  "in  most 
of  the  needle  trades,  and  in  laundry  work,  the  unskilled  branches  are  greatly  over- 
crowded, but  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  higher  grades,  e.g.,  washerwomen  are 
abundant,  but  skilled  ironers  scarce.  A  recent  advertisement  for  a  woman  to  run  a 
small  hand-laundry,  wages  £1  a  week  and  a  cottage,  did  not  bring  a  single  thoroughly 
skilled  applicant.  Again,  the  Needlewomen's  Institute,  G-reai  Orford  Street,  suffers 
from  a  chronic  scarcity  of  workers  able  to  make  really  fine  underlinen,  etc.,  but  has 
far  more  applicants  for  work  in  Class  3  (poor  clothes,  etc.)  than  it  can  find  room  for." 
{Ihid.,  Q.  83251,  Par,  32  (&),)  In  London,  the  Labour  Exchanges  of  the  Central 
(Unemployed)  Body  report  a  chronic  state  of  unsatisfied  demand  for  women  of  good 
industrial  training. 
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For  the  young  unmarried  man,  it  would  probably  be  best  to  send  him  at 
once  to  a  residential  settlement  in  the  country,  where  he  would  be  free 
from  the  distractions  of  town  life.  But  whether  in  town  or  country,  it  is 
essential  to  successful  treatment  that  the  training  should  take  up  the 
man's  entire  day.  If  he  is  not  at  a  residential  Colony,  he  will  be  required 
to  be  in  attendance  at  6  a.m.,  as  he  would  be  if  he  were  in  employment ; 
and  as  the  day's  training  will  need  to  be  diversified,  and  must  include 
organised  recreation  of  various  kinds,  his  obligatory  attendance  will 
usually  be  prolonged  until  eight  or  nine  at  night.  This  is  not  the  place 
for  any  detailed  plans  of  the  curriculum  and  the  regimen  of  these  Training 
Establishments ;  which  would,  indeed,  have  to  be  worked  out  for  men 
of  different  ages,  different  weakoesses,  and  different  needs.  Bat  we  can 
foresee  that  carefully  graduated  physical  exercises  will  play  a  large  part ; 
that  men  of  definite  trades  can  be  given  opportunities  for  improving  their 
skill  and  enlarging  the  range  of  their  capacity  in  those  trades ;  that 
practically  all  men  can  usefully  be  taught  mechanical  drawing,  and 
working  to  plan  and  to  scale ;  that  they  can  all  usefully  improve  their 
mental  arithmetic  and  their  power  of  keeping  accounts ;  that  all  men 
nowadays  need  to  know  the  use  of  the  common  tools  and  how  to  run  the 
simpler  machines ;  that  many  men  have  a  desire,  at  least,  to  try  their 
hands  at  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  these  might  well  be  put  to  the 
farm  and  garden  work ;  and,  seeing  that  all  men  would  be  the  better  for 
the  seamen's  knowledge  of  how  to  cook,  how  bo  clean,  and  how  to  mend 
and  wash,  there  is  every  reason  why  all  the  men  should  take  their  share 
of  the  necessary  work  of  the  establishment. 

We  think  that  the  propovsal  of  Maintenance  under  Training  avoids  the 
grave  defects  that  characterise  the  devices  of  the  Poor  Law  and  the 
"  Employment  Relief "  of  the  Distress  Committees.  It  is,  to  say  the 
least,  quite  as  "productive"  to  the  community,  as  the  occupations 
afforded  by  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse,  or  the  Able-bodied  Test 
Workhouse,  or  as  any  "  work  at  wages  "  to  which  the  "  Unemployed  " 
are  now  being  set  by  the  Local  Authorities ;  whilst  it  is  far  more 

productive  "  than  these  to  the  man  himself.  Moreover,  it  escapes  the 
demoralising  element  of  pretence  that  the  men  are  earning  their  own 
livelihood  and  have  therefore  the  right  to  receive  wages  and  to  spend  them 
as  they  choose.  It  avoids  the  economic  dilemma  of  how  to  "  set  to  work  " 
the  Unemployed  in  productive  labour  without  taking  away  other  men's 
jobs.  And  it  escapes  the  administrative  difficulty  of  how  to  keep  up  the 
Standaivi  Wage  and  work  the  T^ormal  Day  without  lowering  the  standard 
of  effort  and  attracting  men  from  low-paid  employment.  It  avoids  even 
the  industrial  disadvantage  of  habituating  men  to  kinds  of  effort — general 
labouring,  or  "  ground  work,"  stone-breaking  or  hand-grinding — of 
which  there  is  already  a  large  surplus  on  the  market.  There  is  nothing 
degrading  or  depressing  in  physical,  mental  and  technical  training ;  there 
is  in  it,  indeed,  a  strong  element  of  stimulus  and  hope,  because  it  will 
fit  the  men  to  take  better  situations  than  they  could  without  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  "  average  sensual  man  "  to  surrender 
himself  continuously  to  an  ordered  round  of  continuous  training  of  any 
sort  under  hygienic  conditions,  with  every  faculty  kept  alert  by  varied 
stimuli,  so  as  to  produce  the  highest  state  of  physical  and  mental  efficiency 
of  which  he  is  capable.  In  short,  Maintenance  under  Training,  whilst 
more  "  eligible  "  in  every  sense  than  starvation  in  idleness,  is  less  agree- 
able than  the  ordinary  industrial  employment  at  wages,  in  one's  own 
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occupation,  with  freedom  to  spend  or  mis-spend  one's  wages  and  one's 
leisure  as  is  desired.  Thus,  the  individuals  whom  distress  from  Unem- 
ployment throws  upon  our  hands  will,  by  this  Maintenance  under 
Training,  be  restored  to  full  health  and  vigour  and  otherwise  improved, 
instead  of,  as  at  present,  being  deteriorated.  On  the  other  hand  we  shall, 
as  is  essential,  leave  in  full  force,  not  only  the  incentive  to  take  employ- 
ment and  to  keep  it,  but  also  the  incentive  to  insure  against  Unemploy- 
ment by  joining  an  existing  Trade  Union,  or  forming  one  if  none  actually 
exists. 

In  working  out  the  details  of  this  scheme  of  Maintenance  under 
Training  with  men  of  practical  experience  in  connection  with  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Able-bodied  and  the  Unemployed,  we  have  come  face  to  face 
with  four  difficulties  which  will  be  urged  as  objections. 

It  is  clear  that  Maintenance  under  Training  will  involve  a  greater 
expenditure  per  head  than  maintenance  without  training.  But  the  grant 
of  mere  maintenance — that  is^  unconditional  Outdoor  Relief — is  plainly 
impossible,  and  experience  shows  that  both  Relief  Works  and  Work- 
houses are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  with  all  the  necessary  plant  and 
administrative  expenses,  themselves  extremely  costly,  as  well  as  extremely 
demoralising.  It  may,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  State  could  hardly 
undertake  to  provide  very  elaborate  forms  of  training  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men.  There  can  be  no  successful  treatment  of  the  Able- 
bodied  unless  they  are  dealt  with  individually,  man  by  man.  We  agree 
with  General  Booth  when  he  declares  that  he  placed  "  Individual  Refor- 
mation in  the  front  in  all  operations  which  have  for  their  object  the 
betterment  of  society.  Any  efiort  at  social  reform  that  does  not  provide 
facilities  for  the  regeneration  of  the  individual  is,  in  my  opinion,  fore- 
doomed to  failure."*  Under  the  proposals  that  we  are  making  the 
numbers  of  the  Unemployed  will  be  greatly  reduced ;  and  the  ultimate 
residuum  that  must  be  maintained  ought  not  to  be  so  numerous  as  to  • 
transcend  our  powers.  And  the  training  must  be  adapted  to  circum- 
stances. When  the  numbers  in  any  one  place  become  large  it  may  not 
be  possible  to  afford  much  beyond  the  simpler  forms  of  physical  training 
and  elementary  instruction,  which  can  be  inexpensively  provided  for  men 
in  mass.  The  more  specialized  treatment  must  necessarily  be  adapted 
to  individuals,  or  small  groups  of  similar  individuals,  which  a  National 
Authority  could  collect  in  particular  establishments  each  with  its  own 
special  variety  of  training.  There  is  no  reason  why  these  should  be 
more  expensive  per  head  than  the  HoUesley  Bay  Farm  Colony.  It  is, 
indeed,  inherent  in  any  form  of  provision  which  aims  at  improving  the 
quality  of  the  material  to  be  dealt  with  that  some  expense  should  be 
involved.  The  question  is  whether  there  is  any  alternative  really  cheaper 
to  the  nation. 

It  is  objected  that  Maintenance  under  Training,  although  distasteful  to 
the  average  workman,  will  be  found  attractive  to  some,  at  any  rate,  of 
the  men ;  and  that  these  will  be  constantly  falling  out  of  employment 
in  order  to  resort  to  it.  The  Superintendent  of  every  institution  learns 
to  recognise  the  docile  man,  with  no  vices  and  no  initiative,  who  is  inertly 
content  with  the  day's  routine,  and  who  asks  nothing  better  than  to  be 
allowed  to  go  on  for  ever.  Such  men,  at  present,  linger  on  indefinitely  at 
Relief  Works,  or  in  the  Labour  Yard  ;  and  even  in  the  Workhouse.  It 

*  Evidence  before  the  CommissioD,  Appendix  No.  LYIII.,  Par.  1  (a)  to  Yol.  IX. 
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is,  however,  just  one  of  the  advantages  of  training,  as  it  is  of  the  skilled 
medical  treatment  of  the  sick  in  hospital,  that  it  can  be  indefinitely 
adjusted  so  as  to  apply  to  each  patient  the  exact  stimulus  required  to 
call  out  his  faculties.  With  what  we  may  call  the  "  industrial  malingerer  " 
there  will  be  other  remedies.  With  the  co-operation  of  the  National 
Labour  Exchange  he  can  be  given  successive  chances  of  employment ; 
and,  after  a  certain  number  of  trials,  his  repeated  return  will  be  a  cause 
for  his  judicial  commitment  to  a  Detention  Colony, 

An  entirely  opposite  objection  is  urged  by  others,  namely,  that  Main- 
tenance under  Training  will  be  so  repellent  to  those  in  distress  from 
Unemployment  that  they  will  put  up  with  any  hardship  rather  than 
submit  to  it.  Many  men  are  unconscious  of  personal  defect,  or  short- 
coming, or  weakness  of  body  or  mind ;  and  will  be  unable  to  understand 
why  they  should  go  into  training.  We  all  shrink  instinctively  from  a 
searching  medical  examination ;  and  we  should  shrink  still  the  more  from 
a  testing  of  all  our  faculties.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  difficulty  is 
an  imaginary  one.  Whatever  may  be  our  objection  to  medical  and  other 
examinations,  this  is  not  found,  in  any  grade  of  life,  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  applying  for  what  we  want,  whether  it  be  an  appointment  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  or  Civil  Service,  or  admission  to  the  police  force  or  the 
railway  service.  No  man  in  distress,  or  whose  family  is  suffering  distress, 
will  let  a  medical  examination  stand  between  him  and  adequate  provision. 
And  the  medical  examination  and  testing  of  faculties  convinces  every 
man  of  his  need  of  training,  in  one  respect  or  another,  whilst  the  training 
itself  soon  brings  home  to  him  that  he  is  susceptible  of  improvement. 
Yet  we  need  force  no  man  to  come  in,  nor  detain  any  unwilling  subject. 
He  has  always  the  alternative  of  trying  to  earn  his  own  living  outside. 
The  National  Labour  Exchange  will,  at  any  time,  do  its  best  to  help  him 
to  get  a  place.  So  long  as  he  commits  no  crime,  and  neglects  none  of 
his  social  obligations — so  long  as  he  does  not  fail  to  get  lodging,  food  and 
clothing  for  himself  and  his  family — so  long  as  his  children  are  not  found 
lacking  medical  attendance  when  ill,  or  underfed  at  school — so  long, 
indeed,  as  neither  he  nor  his  family  ask  or  require  any  form  of  Public 
Assistance,  he  will  be  free  to  live  as  he  likes.  But  directly  any  of  these 
things  happen,  it  will  be  a  condition  that  the  husband  and  the  father,  if 
certified  as  Able-bodied,  shall  be  in  attendance  at  the  Training  Estab- 
lishment to  which  he  is  assigned.  If  he  is  recalcitrant,  he  will  be  judicially 
committed  to  a  Detention  Colony. 

The  final  objection  is  that  "  the  Unemployed  "  are  not  worth  training  ; 
that  they  are,  in  effect.  Unemployable,  and  incapable  of  being  improved. 
We  do  not  think  that  any  instructed  person  can  seriously  assert  that 
theie  are  not,  among  those  in  distress  from  Unemployment,  many  men — 
probably,  at  present,  many  thousands  of  men — who  are  in  every  way 
eligible  and  suitable  for  training  of  one  sort  or  another.  But  if  there  are 
none  such,  the  first  step  is  to  ascertain  and  certify  the  defectiveness  of 
the  persons  in  distress  in  order  that  they  may  be  segregated  in  appropriate 
institutions.  We  do  nothing  to  test  and  discover  which  are  really  the 
Unemployable  by  offering  tasks  of  work  to  half-starved  crowds  demoralised 
by  periods  of  Unemployment.  The  men  in  distress  present  every  possible 
variety ;  and  the  preliminary  examination  and  testing  of  faculties,  along 
with  subsequent  observation  under  training,  will  be  always  weeding  out 
the  definitely  Unemployable.  It  will  be  the  rule  that  no  man  is  to  be 
retained  in  any  Training  Establishment  unless  it  is  believed  that  he  can 
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be  made  fit,  at  some  time  or  another,  to  resume  his  place  in  industrial 
employment.  There  will  be  room  for  experiment  with  different  kinds  of 
training,  in  different  establishments,  as  well  as  in  different  opportunities 
of  wage-earning.  But  there  will  inevitably  be  some  hopeless  cases.  There 
will  be  men  permanently  incapacitated  by  physical  defects,  which  cannot 
be  cured,  and  which  do  not  permit  of  their  earning  a  living  wage  at  any 
occupation  whatsoever.  Such  men  will,  like  those  who  fall  ill  during 
training,  have  to  be  remitted  to  the  Local  Health  Authority,  where  they 
will  be  appropriately  provided  for  as  we  have  described  (Part  I.,  Ch.  V. 
and  VIE.).  There  will  be  men  found  to  be  so  mentally  defective — 
whether  epileptic,  feeble-minded,  or  chronically  inebriate — as  to  be 
incapable  of  continuing  in  wage-earning  occupation.  These  will  be  handed 
over  to  the  Local  Authority  for  the  Mentally  Defective  (Part  I.,  Ch.  VI.). 
There  will  be  other  men,  adjudged  capable  in  body  and  mind  of  earning 
a  livelihood,  but  persistently  neglecting  or  refusing  to  do  so — whether  as 
what  we  now  know  as  Professional  Vagrants,  or  as  merely  "  work  shy," 
and  recalcitrant  to  discipline.  These  men  will  remain  on  the  hands  of  the 
National  Authority  dealing  with  the  Able-bodied ;  but  they  will  leave  the 
free  Training  Establishments  and  be  judicially  committed  to  a  Detention 
Training  Colony. 

What  is  essential  to  the  success  of  these  Training  Establishments  is,  not 
only  the  power  of  exclusion  of  those  found  to  be  mentally  or  physically 
hopeless,  but  also  the  stimulus  of  Hope.  Every  man  in  the  establishment, 
stafif'  as  well  as  patients,  must  be  always  conscious  that  men  enter  with 
the  prospect  of  improving  their  condition,  and  that,  in  fact,  men  are,  after 
training,  constantly  passing  out  to  better  positions.  It  is  therefore  vital 
to  these  establishments  to  have  the  means  of  placing  out  the  men  whom 
they  have  found  to  be  fit,  or  have  made  fit.  This  is  one  reason  why  the 
Training  Establishments  must  be  in  the  closest  possible  connection  with  the 
National  Labour  Exchange,  and  therefore  under  the  same  authority. 
They  will  receive  constant  advices  from  the  National  Labour  Exchange  as 
to  what  kinds  of  training  are  most  in  demand.  They  will  be  constantly 
passing  individuals  back  to  the  National  Labour  Exchange,  at  this  point 
or  that,  when  there  is  any  prospect  of  places  being  found  for  them.  And 
when  there  is  any  great  accumulation  of  men  in  the  Training  Estab- 
lishments, who  are,  or  who  have  been  rendered,  fit  for  employment,  but 
for  whom  employment,  owing  to  the  depression  in  trade,  cannot  be  found, 
it  will  be  a  case  for  representation  to  the  other  Departments  of  the 
Government  that  the  time  has  come  for  putting  into  operation  the  action 
already  described  for  Regularising  the  National  Dema.nd  for  Labour. 

There  is,  however,  one  special  direction  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  which 
the  Training  Establishments  will,  we  believe,  constantly  be  able  to  place 
out  some  of  their  best  men.  Experience  shows  that  a  certain  number  of 
the  best  of  the  Unemployed — especially  among  our  Class  I. — have  a 
desire  for  country  life ;  and  can  be  successfully  established  on  Small 
Holdings.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  should,  we  think,  be  able  to  afford 
opportunities — possibly  in  connection  with  its  works  of  Land  Reclamation 
—  for  these  selected  men  to  settle  on  the  land. 

Finally,  there  is  emigration  to  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  where 
labour  of  various  kinds  is  in  greater  demand  than  in  these  islands.  For 
men  who  desire  to  try  their  fortunes  in  Canada  or  South  Africa,  Australia 
or  New  Zealand,  residence  at  one  or  other  of  the  Training  Establishments 
will  afford  not  only  useful  training,  but  also  a  valuable  opportunity  for 
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proving  whether  the  would-be  emigrant  has  such  qualities  and  capacities 
as  warrant  the  belief  that  he  can  make  a  successful  start  in  a  new  country. 

There  remains  the  Detention  Colony,  the  existence  of  which,  as  a  place 
to  be  avoided,  is  an  indispensable  element  in  any  scheme  of  dealing  with 
the  Able-bodied.  The  Detention  Colony,  though  it  will  be  entered  only 
upon  commitment  by  a  judicial  authority,  will  not  be  a  prison  or  a  convict 
settlement.  It  is  essential  that  the  men  committed  to  it  should  not  be 
regarded  as  criminals.  For  this  reason  it  should  not  be  administered  by 
the  Prison  Commissioners,  or  be  under  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department.  It  should  remain,  in  fact,  as  merely  one  among  the 
Training  Establishments,  under  the  Minister  dealing  with  the  organisation 
of  the  National  Labour  Market.  The  Detention  Colony  will  be,  in  fact, 
merely  a  Training  Establishment  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  has  necessarily 
to  have  the  characteristic  of  compulsory  detention.  Its  inmates  are  sent 
there  to  be  treated  for,  and  if  possible  cured,  of  a  morbid  state  of  mind, 
which  makes  them  incapable  of  filling  a  useful  place  in  the  industrial  world. 
The  general  lines  of  the  appropriate  regimen  have  been  laid  down  by 
various  experimental  colonies  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  Holland,  aad 
Belgium ;  but  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done  to  adapt  them  for  this 
country,  and  to  work  them  out  in  detail.  Enforced  regularity  of  life, 
and^  continuous  work,  of  a  stimulating  and  not  monotonous  kind ;  plain 
food,  with  opportunities  of  earning  small  luxuries  by  good  conduct  and 
output  of  work ;  restriction  of  personal  liberty ;  and  power  to  those  in 
charge  to  allow  return  to  one  of  the  ordinary  Training  Establishments  on 
probation,  as  soon  as  ever  it  is  believed  that  reformation  has  been  effected 
—these  features  sufficiently  indicate  the  outlines  of  the  experiment. 
Repeated  recalcitrance,  and,  of  course,  any  assault  on  the  persons  in 
charge,  would  be  criminal  offences,  leading  to  sentences  of  penal  servitude 
in  a  convict  settlement.* 

(e)  The  MmiSTEY  of  Labour. 

It  is,  we  think,  clear  that  the  whole  of  the  elaborate  organization  that 
we  have  outlined  for  dealing  with  the  various  sections  of  the  necessitous 
and  destitute  Able-bodied  and  of  the  persons  in  distress  from  want  of 
employment  must  be  the  work,  not  of  Local  Authorities,  having  jurisdic- 
tion only  over  limited  areas,  but  of  a  Department  of  the  National 
Government.  Whether  we  consider  the  fifty  to  eighty  thousand  Vagrants 
perpetually  drifting,  at  the  expense,  one  way  or  another,  of  the  rest  of  the 
community,  from  North  to  South  and  from  South  to  North,  or  the  large 

*  The  evidence  in  favour  of  such  Detention  Colonies,  alike  before  our  Commission, 
the  Vice-Regal  Commission  and  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Yagrancy,  was 
overwhelming,  and  almost  unanimous.  "  Our  opinion,"  reported  the  Yice-Regal 
Commission,  "agrees  with  that  of  the  majority  of  witnesses  examined  before  us,  that 
people  who  are  travelling  about  the  country  without  employment,  without  any  means 
of  their  own,  and  who  have  to  support  themselves  by  mendicancy  or  recourse  to  the 
Poor  Law,  or  by  sleeping  out,  should  be  brought  by  the  Police  before  a  Court  of 
Justice.  If  they  could  not  then,  or  through  the  Police  or  ofcher  agency  after  remand, 
give  satisfactory  evidence  (documentary  or  other)  to  the  Court  of  their  being 
habitually  hard-working  and  self-supporting,  there  should,  we  suggest,  be  power 
conferred  upon  a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  to  direct  them  to  be  sent  for  a  term 
of  from  one  to  three  years  to  a  Labour  House,  in  which  the  inmates  should,  as  is 
said  to  be  the  case  in  Belgian  establishments,  be  required  to  make  or  produce,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  food,  clothing  and  necessaries  for  such  an  institution.  We  think  that, 
at  all  events  to  begin  with,  four  such  Labour  Houses  might  be  established  for  Ireland, 
and  that  four  disused  Workhouses  might  be  set  apart  for  the  purpose."  (Report  of 
the  Vice-Regal  Commission  on  Poor  Law  Reform  in  Ireland,  1906,  Vol.  I.,  p.  56.) 
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Stagnant  Pools  of  Under-employed  Labour  which  make  up  so  much  of 
waterside  Boroughs  such  as  West  Ham,  it  is  plain  that  the  problem,  by 
its  very  nature,  transcends  the  powers  of  eveu  the  ablest  Local  Governhig 
Body.    The  remedies  are  not  within  its  scope.    The  network  of  Labour 
Exchanges  must,  it  is  obvious,  be  free  to  act,  and  to  find  situations  for  the 
Unemployed  and  to  select  men  for  employers,  quite  irrespective  of  their 
places  of  residence — or  of  business.     The  areas  of  the  various  Local 
Authorities,  whether  urban  or  rural,  are  usually  very  far  from  coincident 
with  the  geographical  aggregations  of  manufactures  and  commerce.  The 
Metropolitan  area  for  business  purposes  already  greatly  transcends  that  of 
the  Administrative  County  of  London ;  and  its  Labour  Market  cannot  be 
organised  without  including  East  Ham  and  West  E'am,  Walthamstu  \v  and 
Tottenham,  Willesden  and  Ealing,  Richmond  and  Croydon — not  to  speak 
of  Chelmsford  and  Luton,  Reading  and  Guildford,  Erith  and  Tilbury. 
We  could  not  possibly  have  independently  governed  Labour  Exchanges 
for  Manchester,  Salf ord,  Prestwich,  Stockport,  Hyde  and  Oldham  ;  or  for 
Liverpool,  Birkenhead  and  Bootle ;  or  for  all  the  separate  Counties  and 
Boroughs  that  make  up  the  busy  and  closely  interlaced  industrial  districts 
of  the  Lower  Clyde,  Tyneside,  the  West  Riding  and  the  Black  Country 
respectively.    The  various  local  branches  of  the  Labour  Exchange  must  be 
free,  it  is  clear,  to  fill  situations  and  to  place  men  where  they  can, 
anywhere  in  the  Kingdom,  without  the  clogging   influences  of  local 
preferences  for  finding  work  for  local  men,  or  "  keeping  all  our  herrings 
for  our  own  sea-maws."      Moreover,  it  is  essential  that  the  Labour 
Exchange  should  work  in  the  closest  co-operation  with  the  Associations  of 
Employers  and  the  Trade  Unions  ;  and  these  are  organized  without  any 
regard  for  municipal  or  county  boundaries,  and  are,  indeed,  to  a  great 
extent,  national  in  scope.    Any  scheme  of  Government  aid  to  Trade 
Union  Insurance,  dealing  as  it  would  with  the  great  national  trade  societies, 
must  clearly  be  national  in  its  administration.    Similarly,  the  Training 
Establishments,  at  which  the  ultimate  residuum  of  Unemployed  must  be 
maintained  whilst  they  are  being  tested  and  improved,  are  plainly  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  Local  Authorities.    Some  kinds,  like  the  Detention 
Colonies,  will  be  few  in  number ;  possibly  only  one  or  two  for  each  of  the 
three  Kingdoms.    Of  the  others,  the  more  highly  specialized,  providing 
particular  kinds  of  training,  or  dealing  with  men  in  particular  states  of 
body  or  mind,  must,  like  specialized  hospitals,  draw  their  patients  from 
all  over  the  country.    Moreover,  all  these  institutions  must  be  in  close  and 
easy  communication  with  each  other,  so  that  men  can  be  transferred,  without 
any  question  of  finance,  from  one  to  the  other,  being  freely  passed  from 
grade  to  grade,  and  from  training  to  training,  according  to  their  condition 
and  their  need.    They  must  always  be,  too,  in  intimate  touch  with  all  the 
branches  of  the  National  Labour  Exchange,  acting  constantly  in  conformity 
with  its  Reports  as  to  the  state  of  the  Labour  Market  and  its  changing 
needs.    But  beyond  all  considerations  of  administrative  efficiency  of  the 
Labour  Exchange,  Trade  Union  Insurance,  and  the  Training  Establish- 
ments, it  seems  to  us  essential  to  success  that  we  should  link  up  these 
measures  of  provision  with  the  measures  of  prevention  that  are  no  less 
required  for  the  absorption  of  the  surplus  and  the  mitigation  of  the  recurrent 
fluctuations  of  Trade.  The  legislative  ]  estriction  of  boy  labour  and  the  legis- 
lative reduction  of  the  hours  of  the  railway  and  tramway  servants  need  to 
be  put  into  operation  in  concert  with  the  operations  of  the  Labour  Exchange. 
If  there  is  to  be  any  Regularization  of  the  National  Demand  for  Labour 
by  means  of  a  ten  Years'  Programme  of  Government  Works,  to  be  started 
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by  the  various  Departments  in  the  years  of  depression,  it  is  clear  that  this 
action  can  safely  be  taken  only  on  the  advice  of  another  Department  of 
the  Government.  If  the  provision  for  the  Unemployed  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  Local  Authorities,  each  of  them  would  be  pressing  the  National 
Government  to  start  the  supplementary  Government  Works  whenever  its 
own  local  industry  happened  to  be  depressed,  irrespective  of  the  state  of 
the  Labour  Market  in  the  nation  as  a  whole  ;  and  to  start  them,  too, 
within  its  own  area,  for  the  convenience  of  its  own  Unemployed,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  national  needs.  The  result  would  ioevitably  be  that,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  measure  degenerating  into  the  mere  opening  of  local  relief 
works,  the  Government  would  tend  to  disregard  the  representations 
altogether.  For  all  these  reasons,  it  is  imperative,  in  spite  of  the  difficulty 
of  inducing  the  National  Government  to  undertake  an  extensive  new 
service,  that  the  Local  Authorities,  whom  we  are  already  sufficiently 
burdening,  should  insist  on  being  relieved,  once  and  for  all,  of  all  duties 
relating  to  the  Able-bodied  and  the  Unemployed. 

(i)  The  Minister  for  Labour. 

We  propose  that,  in  order  to  ensure  complete  ministerial  responsibility; 
and  the  full  and  continuous  control  of  Parliament  over  so  important  a 
branch  of  industrial  organisation,  the  whole  work  should  be  entrusted  to 
a  Minister  for  Labour,  who  would  naturally  be  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  included  in  the  Cabinet.  His  Department  would  embrace 
three  entirely  new  administrative  services,  namely,  the  National  Labour 
Exchange,  the  Trade  Insurance  Division,  and  the  Maintenance  and 
Training  Division.  To  these  three  Divisions,  we  should  be  disposed  to 
add,  by  transfer,  three  existing  branches  of  other  Government  Depart- 
ments ;  so  that  the  Ministry  of  Labour  would  consist  of  six  separate  and 
distinct  Divisions,  each  under  its  own  Assistant  Secretary.  We  should 
transfer,  in  this  way,  to  form  a  new  Industrial  Regulation  Division,  all 
the  administration  of  the  laws  relating  to  hours,  wages  and  conditions  of 
employment,  including  the  Factories  and  Workshops  Acts,  the  Shop 
Hours  and  Truck  Acts,  and  the  Mines  Regulation  Acts,  from  the  Home 
Office ;  and  the  Regulation  of  Railways  Act,  1893,  from  the  Board  of 
Ti'ade.  The  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  would  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  new  Statistical  Division,  and  the  Emigrants'  Information 
Office  under  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  the  nucleus  of  a  new 
Emigration  and  Immigration  Division. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Minister  for  Labour  should  be  the 
President  of  a  Board  including  representatives  of  employers  and 
employed.  We  are  entirely  opposed  to  any  such  arrangement,  as 
calculated  to  interfere  with  the  control  of  Parliament,  and  the  complete 
responsibility  of  the  Minister  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Unless  the 
Minister,  and  the  Minister  alone,  is  placed  in  a  position  to  decide  what  is 
to  be  done,  it  will  be  difficult  for  Parliament  to  ensure  that  its  view& 
upon  policy  will  not  be  thwarted  by  influences  over  which  it  has  no 
control ;  and  impossible  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  hold  the  Cabinet 
in  general,  and  the  Minister  for  Labour  in  particular,  responsible  for  the 
results  of  his  administration.  The  place  of  representatives  of  employers 
and  employed  is  on  Advisory  Committees,  which  should  be  either 
constituted  permanently  or  convened  from  time  to  time  as  required,  to 
make  suggestions,  offer  criticism,  and  supply  information,  in  connection 
with  particular  subjects ;  or  even  generally  with  regard  to  such  branches 
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of  the  administration  as  the  working  of  the  National  Labour  Exchange, 
the  arrangements  for  insurance  or  emigration,  or  the  organization  of  the 
institutions  for  training. 

There  would  be  many  advantages  in  making  the  Department  of  the 
Minister  for  Labour  responsible  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
as  are  the  Treasury  (with  the  Inland  Revenue,  Customs  and  Post 
Office)  ;  the  Board  of  Trade  (with  its  Mercantile  Marine  Offices  and  its 
Labour  Department);  and  the  Home  Office  (for  Prisons  and  Factory 
Acts).  We  think,  however,  on  the  whole,  that  the  work  would  probably 
be  organized  with  less  friction  if  separate  Departments  on  similar  lines 
were  arranged  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively  ;  under  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Secretar}^  for  Scotland,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland.*  We  do  not  presume  to  suggest  with  what  branches 
of  the  existing  Scottish  and  Irish  administration  the  new  Department 
could  be  most  conveniently  associated. 

(ii)  The  National  Labour  Exchange. 

It  would  be  the  first  task  of  the  Minister  for  Labour  to  organize,  in 
every  populous  centre,  one  or  more  branches  of  the  National  Labour 
Exchange,  and  to  convert  them,  as  contemplated  by  the  Unemployed 
Workmen  Act  of  1905,  into  a  network  of  intelligence  as  to  the  demand 
and  supply  of  labour.  These  local  offices  would  naturally  vary  in  size 
and  organization.  In  London  the  Minister  would  find  ready  to  hand,  and 
would  naturally  take  over,  the  system  of  Exchanges  now  administered  by 
the  Central  (Unemployed)  Body.  In  a  few  other  towns  the  "  Labour 
Bureau  "  or  Employment  Exchange  run  by  the  Municipality  under  the 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act  is  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  also  taken 
over.  But  the  National  Labour  Exchange  must,  from  the  outset,  make  it 
clear  that  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  relief  of  Distress  from 
Unemployment,  and  must  therefore  carefully  avoid  connecting  itself  in 
the  public  mind  with  the  registers  of  applicants  to  Distress  Committees. 

The  Labour  Exchange  would,  of  course,  not  confine  itself  to  filling 
situations  in  the  ranks  of  casual  employment,  or  from  among  those  who 
had  to  be  supported  or  assisted  in  one  way  or  another.  It  would  receive, 
and  in  every  way  encourage,  voluntary  applications  from  employers  for 
labour  of  better  grades,  for  durable  situations ;  which  it  would  do  its  best 
to  fill  from  the  best  of  those  whom  it  had  on  its  books,  whether  or  not 
they  were  in  distress,  or  even  actually  out  of  work.  Its  business,  in  short, 
is  to  find  situations  for  all  men  who  desire  them,  whether  or  not  they  are 
actually  Unemployed,  and  quite  irrespective  of  their  affluence  or  their 
distress;  and  to  find  men  for  all  the  vacancies  notified  by  employers, 
entirely  without  reference  to  whether  the  successful  candidates  are  married 
or  single,  in  want  or  not.  Indeed,  in  Germany  a  large  proportion  of  the 
applicants  are  men  who  have  not  yet  left  their  situations,  or  employers 

*  With  regard  to  Ireland  our  proposals  might  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  Final  Beport  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Congestion  in  Ireland,  more  especially, 
we  think,  the  Minutes  of  Dissent  of  Lord  Macdonnell.  He  suggests  (p.  172j  that  the 
present  Congested  Districts  Board  should  be  merged  in  two  Government  Depart- 
ments, one  of  which  would  be  concerned  with  agriculture,  the  development  of 
fisheries,  and  the  promotion  of  industries,  including  technical  instruction.  In  view 
of  the  close  connection  between  Able-bodied  Destitution  in  Ireland  and  the  land 
question,  it  might  be  desirable  to  make  the  new  services  of  the  Labour  Exchange, 
Trade  Insurance,  and  Maintenance  under  Training,  subordinate  departments  of  the 
Authority  dealing  with  agriculture,  fisheries,  &c. 
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who  expect  to  have  vacancies/  The  object  to  be  kept  in  view  is  that  the 
Labour  Exchange  should  be  used  by  everyone  who  needs  its  services,  just 
as  if  it  were  a  post  office  or  a  railway  station.  Hence,  in  all  populous 
centres  the  Labour  Exchanges  should  have  premises  in  prominent  positions, 
sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  capacious  waiting-rooms,  and  different 
entrances  and  exits :  and  also  suitable  rooms  for  the  meetings  of 
Associations  of  Employers  and  Trade  Unions,  whom  it  is  desirable  to 
encourage  to  use  the  Exchange.  Experience  would  show  how  far  it  was 
desirable  to  develop  separate  Labour  Exchanges  for  particular  industries 
like  that  at  present  maintained  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  mercantile 
marine  which  should  presumably  be  transferred  to  the  new  department. 
In  any  case  there  should  be,  in  each  town,  a  Local  Advisory  Committee 
of  representatives  of  the  employers  and  of  the  Trade  Unions,  which  should 
supervise  the  working  of  the  Exchange ;  and  which  cotild  supply,  not  only 
useful  criticisms  and  suggestions,  but  also  valuable  information  without 
which  the  institution  can  never  achieve  its  full  measure  of  success.* 

There  will  remain,  after  the  Labour  Exchange  has  met  all  the  demands 
upon  it,  a  residuum  of  men,  who  are  demonstrably  not  wanted  at  that 
moment,  in  that  place.  This  "  surplus  labour  "  will  be  a  varying  amount 
from  day  to  day.  Some  of  it  will  be  needed  to  meet  the  periods  of 
increased  demand  for  labour — the  "wools"  and  the  ''teas  "  at  the  docks, 
the  pressure  on  the  railway  companies  at  the  holiday  seasons,  the  extra 
postmen  at  Christmas,  the  "  glut  men  "  at  the  Custom  House,  the  curiously 
regular  irregularities  of  the  printing  and  bookbinding  trades,  the  increased 
demand  in  winter  of  the  gas  companies  on  the  one  hand  and  the  theatrical 
industry  on  the  other,  the  spring  rush  on  painters  and  builders'  labourers, 
on  dressmakers,  and  trouser-finishers,  and  so  on.  But  we  shall  be 
surprised  to  find  how  easy  it  will  prove,  after  a  year  or  two's  experience, 
to  forecast  these  requirements  for  the  town  as  a  whole ;  and,  as  we  have 
suggested,  how  comparatively  small  is  the  variation  in  the  aggregate 
volume  of  employment  for  unskilled  and  casual  labour  of  one  day  or  of 
one  month,  or  of  one  season  of  the  year,  compared  with  another.  What 
remains  to  be  discovered  is  how  far  the  different  sporadic  demands  can  be 
satisfied  interchangeably  by  the  undifferentiated  labour  that  is  available. 
Complete  interchangeability  of  labour,  and  complete  "  dovetailing "  of 
situations  may,  of  course,  even  in  the  realm  of  casual  unskilled  labour  not 
be  possible.  But  probably  it  would  become  every  year  more  practicable ; 
and  it  will  obviously  be  part  of  the  training  of  the  ultimate  residuum  of 
Unemployed  to  promote  a  more  complete  interchangeability  ;  moreover, 
whilst  it  would  be  the  policy  of  the  Minister  for  Labour  so  to  direct  the 
operations  of  the  National  Labour  Exchange  as  to  bring  about  the 

Decasualization  of  Casual  Labour,"  and  the  Suppression  of  Under- 
employment, and  of  the  peculiar  Discontinuity  of  Employment  charac- 
teristic of  the  seasonal  trades,  i>his  would  have  to  be  undertaken  gradually 
and  with  caution.  Tt  could  only  proceed  step  by  step  with  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  Absorption  of  Labour  that  we  have  described,  and  with  the 
organization  of  Training  Establishments  at  which  maintenance  under 
training  was  provided  for  any  person  who  might  find  himself  without 
employment. 


*  The  Labour  Exchange  would  probably  adopt  the  practice  of  the  Exchanges  in 
Jjondon  of  suspending  action,  with  regard  to  any  particular  trade,  in  a  particular 
locality,  as  soon  as  any  strike  or  lock-out  was  notified  to  it, 
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When  the  whole  of  the  anticipated  requirements  of  each  town  are 
provided  for — and,  of  course,  at  all  times  as  regards  individual  cases — it 
should  be  the  duty  of  the  various  Labour  Exchanges  to  communicate  with 
each  other  as  to  the  actual  or  anticipated  requirements  of  other  towns. 
Just  as  all  the  Labour  Exchanges  in  one  town  would  report,  day  by  day, 
and  even^  telephonically,  hour  by  hour,  to  a  central  office  in  that  town, 
from  which  they  would  all  be  advised  as  to  the  localities  where  additional 
men  were  required,  so  the  Labour  Exchanges  of  all  the  different  towns 
would  report,  at  least  once  a  day,  to  the  Ministry  of  Labour  as  regards 
England  and  Wales,  and  to  the  corresponding  Departments  as  regards 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  stating: — 

(a)  What  surplus  labour  they  had  ;  and 

(h)  How  much  of  it  was  not  needed  for  the  proximate  local  require- 
ments ;  or  on  the  other  hand 

(c)  What  shortage  of  labour  they  had,  or  expected  to  have. 
Particular  Labour  Exchanges  could  then  be  put  telephonically  in  direct 
communication  with  each  other,  either  with  a  view  to  filling  particular 
situations  or  with  a  view  to  an  offer,  to  those  labourers  who  were 
disengaged,  of  the  chance  of  migration  to  the  town  in  which  additional 
labour  of  any  particular  sort  was  required.  It  might  well  be  part  of  the 
help  afforded  by  the  State  to  make  this  mobility  possible  by  advancing 
any  necessary  railway  fares,  in  the  form  of  special,  non-transferable 
railway  tickets,  available  only  for  the  particular  journey  authorised. 

(iii)  The  Trade  Insurance  Division. 

The  Trade  Insurance  Division  would,  in  the  main,  deal  with  finance  and 
accounts.  As  we  have  explained  we  do  not  recommend  any  Government 
Insurance  Fund  to  provide  Out- of -Work  Pay  in  competition  with  the 
Trade  Unions.  The  Trade  Insurance  Division  would  prepare  and 
administer  the  regulations  under  which  the  Government  Subvention  to 
the  societies  providing  insurance  against  Unemployment  was  annually 
granted.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  Government  should  assume  any 
responsibility  for  the  management,  or  the  financial  soundness  of  the 
societies  to  which  it  paid  its  subvention.  Nor  would  the  Government  give 
any  undertaking  as  to  the  future  ;  or  come  into  contact  with  any 
individual  member.  All  that  it  would  do,  year  by  year,  would  be,  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  certain  voluntary  associations  had,  by  their 
system  of  Trade  Insurance,  actually  provided  Out-of-Work  Pay  in  the 
preceding  year  for  so  many  men,  at  such  and  such  a  cost,  and  thereby 
greatly  relieved  the  burden  which  the  Unemployed  cast  upon  the 
Government,  to  grant  to  such  societies  amounts  equal  to  some  fixed 
proportion  (not  exceeding  one-half)  of  the  sums  thus  already  disbursed. 
This  would  merely  involve  the  making  of  an  annual  application  by  the 
Trade  Union,  supported  by .  statistics  from  its  duly  audited  accounts, 
stating  the  particulars  of  all  its  Out- of- Work  Benefit  for  the  preceding 
year.  The  Trade  Insurance  Division  would,  of  course,  be  entitled  to  make 
any  inspection  of  books,  or  other  investigation  necessary  for  satisfying 
itself  that  the  application  was,  in  all  its  details,  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations.  But  there  would  be  no  control  over  policy.  The  Trade 
Insurance  Division  would  have  no  further  power  than  to  withhold  pay- 
ment of  its  subvention  in  respect  of  any  cases  in  which  it  was  not  satisfied 
that  the  Out-of-Work  Benefit  had  been  granted  only  in  relief  of  members 
unemployed  through  slackness  of  trade. 
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The  relations  of  the  Trade  Insurance  Division  with  the  Executive 
Committees  of  the  different  trade  societies  would  be  facilitated  by  the  fact 
that  their  connection  would  be  entirely  voluntary,  and  terminable  at  any 
time.  There  is  no  advantage  in  pressing,  still  less  in  compelling,  a  Trade 
Union  to  accept  the  subvention  offered  to  it.  It  might  be  allowed,  if  it 
chose,  to  remain  as  at  present,  paying  its  own  benefits  for  its  own  members 
exclusively  from  its  own  funds;  or  declining  to  take  up  Out-of-work 
Benefit. 

(iv)  The  Industrial  Eegulation  DivisioTit 

We  need  not  describe  the  function  of  this  Division,  of  which  the  present 
Factory  Department  of  the  Home  Office  and  the  analogous  department  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  dealing  with  the  hours  of  railway  servants,  would 
form  the  most  substantial  part.  We  imagine  that  this  department  will  be 
presently  reinforced  by  the  organization  of  boards  of  employers  and 
workmen  to  decide  on  the  conditions  of  employment  which  should  obtain 
in  particular  industries,  and  to  get  these  embodied  in  new  clauses  of  the 
Factory  Act  or  voluntarily  agreed  to  by  employers  and  workpeople.  Some 
such  industrial  organization  will  become  more  than  ever  desirable  in  order 
to  guide  the  National  Labour  Exchange  with  regard  to  particular 
industries. 

(v)  The  Emigration  and  Immigration  Division. 

This  Division  would  develop  the  Office  now  maintained  under  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  in  close  communication  with  the 
responsible  governments  of  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  In  particular  it 
will  be  constantly  transmitting  information  to  the  Maintenance  and 
Training  Division  as  to  the  qualities  needed  to  make  a  man  or  woman  fit 
to  emigrate  with  a  prospect  of  success.  But  we  anticipate  that  this 
Division  will  not  confine  itself  to  overlooking  the  emigration  of  our 
citizens  ;  it  will  also  supervise,  and,  if  necessary,  check  the  immigration  of 
alien  labour.  When  a  National  Labour  Exchange  has  undertaken  the 
responsibility  of  finding  situations  for  unemployed  citizens,  and  a 
Maintenance  and  Training  Division  has  undertaken  to  provide  for  those 
for  whom  situations  cannot  be  found,  we  do  not  think  it  likely  that  the 
community  will  acquiesce  in  any  indiscriminate  invasion  by  necessitous 
foreign  wage-earners  at  times  when  the  home  market  is  overstocked.  The 
principle  of  supervision  has  already  been  enacted  by  Parliament,  and  we 
recommend  that  the  carrying  out  of  this  statute  should  be  transferred  to 
the  Ministry  of  Labour.  With  regard  to  the  emigration  of  individuals  to 
other  parts  of  the  Empire,  we  think  that  the  Division  should  consider  the 
expediency  of  making  use  of  the  organization  of  the  various  Colonial 
Governments  and  Yolunfcary  Associations. 

(vi)  The  Statistical  Division, 

The  Statistical  Division  would  work  in  close  connection  with  the  rest  of 
the  Department.  It  would  summarise  and  collate  all  the  information 
available  with  regard  to  the  labour  market,  the  temporary  or  permanent 
depressions  in  certain  industries,  the  level  of  wages  and  hours,  and  the 
flow  of  labour  in  and  out  of  the  country.  On  this  material  it  would  be 
able  to  calculate  the  beginnings  of  waves  of  depression  or  waves  of  inflation 
with  more  certainty,  and,  we  hope,  with  more  practical  result  than  the 

a  925.-3. 
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Meteorological  Department  forecasts  the  weather.  Upon  these  statistics 
the  Minister  of  Labour  would  inform  the  Ministers  responsible  for  the 
spending  departments  of  the  approaching  scarcity  or  surplus  of  Labour  in 
particular  trades  or  in  the  country  at  large.  These  statistics  would  be  also 
available  to  calculate  insurance  premiums,  or  to  guide  the  Maintenance 
and  Training  Division  in  the  determination  of  the  kind  of  training 
required.  Upon  these  statistics  boards  of  employers  and  workmen  might 
determine,  subject  to  any  statutory  regulations,  the  hours  and  wages  of 
particular  occupations.  Finally,  on  these  statistics  would  be  determined 
how  far  it  was  desirable  to  encourage  emigration  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  permit  immigration  into  it. 

(vii)  The  Maintenance  and  Training  Division. 

To  this  Division  there  falls  the  most  difficult  and  perhaps  the  most 
important  task,  that  of  working  out  the  technique  of  an  entirely  new 
departure,  in  which  previous  experience,  whether  under  the  Poor  Law  or 
under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  offers  but  little  beyond  examples  of 
what  to  avoid. 

We  see  at  once  that  there  will  have  to  be  one  or  more  spacious 
Receiving  Offices  in  each  considerable  centre  of  population,  to  which  able- 
bodied  persons  in  distress  from  want  of  employment,  or  unable  to  get 
food  or  lodging,  could  apply  for  maintenance.  Such  persons  would  either 
apply  spontaneously,  or  they  might  be  referred  or  brought  in  by  the 
police,  or  by  the  officers  of  the  Local  Health  or  Education  Authorities. 
Their  urgent  wants  would  have  to  be  met,  as  they  have  to  be  at  present 
under  the  head  of  ^'  Sudden  or  Urgent  Necessity  "  ;  and  they  would  then 
be  medically  examined,  and  their  faculties  tested,  to  see  what  could  be 
done  for  them.  The  Receiving  Office  would  promptly  pass  all  its  cases  on 
to  one  Training  Establishment  or  another ;  but  it  would  plainly  require  to 
have  a  certain  amount  of  cellular  sleeping  accommodation  available  for 
occupation  by  persons  absolutely  homeless,  pending  their  removal.  The 
officers  of  the  Receiving  House  for  the  Able-bodied  would  naturally  act 
in  close  concert  with  those  of  the  Local  Health  Authority  and  Local 
Education  Authority,  all  alike  searching  out "  destitution,  and  passing  to 
one  another  the  cases  with  which  each  was  specially  concerned — all 
destitute  children,  for  instance,  being  instantly  taken  charge  of  by  the 
Local  Education  Authority,  and  all  sick  persons  in  distress  by  the  Local 
Health  Authority. 

We  have  explained,  in  the  Scheme  of  Reform  with  which  we  concluded 
Part  I.  of  this  Report,  how  the  various  classes  of  the  Non- Able-bodied 
would  be  taken  charge  of  by  the  several  specialised  statutory  committees 
of  the  County  or  County  Borough  Councils— the  children  of  school  age 
by  the  Local  Education  Authority  ;  the  infants,  the  sick,  the  permanently 
incapacitated  and  the  aged  requiring  institutional  treatment  by  the  Local 
Health  Authority;  the  mentally  defective  of  all  kinds  by  the  Local 
Authority  for  the  Mentally  Defective ;  and  the  aged  in  receipt  of  local 
or  national  pensions  by  the  Local  Pensions  Authority.  In  order  to  avoid 
overlapping  of  assistance  to  different  members  of  the  same  family,  or  to 
one  and  the  same  person  by  different  Authorities  or  by  private  charity 
as  also  to  ensure  that  all  necessary  requirements  are  fulfilled,  we  have 
proposed  that  all  forms  of  Public  Assistance  should  be  entered  in  a 
common  Register  for  each  County  or  County  Borough;  and  that  all 
proposals  for  the  grant  of  Home  Aliment  by  any  Committee  should  be 
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submitted  for  sanction  to  the  local  Registrar  of  Public  Assistance.  It  is 
clear  that  the  same  course  should  be  followed  with  all  Public  Assistance 
-  granted  to  the  Able-bodied.  The  Superintendent  of  the  local  Receiving 
^  House  for  the  Able-bodied  would,  in  fact,  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  Registrar  of  Public  Assistance  as  the  various  Local  Authorities  for  the 
several  classes  of  the  Non- Able -bodied. 

From  the  Receiving  Office  the  Able-bodied  person  in  distress  would  be 
assigned  to  one  or  other  of  the  Training  Establishments  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  his  case.  If  he  was  a  married  man  with  a  home,  he 
would  probably  be  directed  to  attend  next  morning  at  6  a.m.,  at  the  Day 
Training  Dep6t  of  his  town  or  district,  where  his  whole  day  would  be 
taken  up  with  the  training  appropriate  to  his  needs ;  with  good  plain 
meals  on  the  dietary  prescribed  by  the  Trainer.  But  he  would  return 
home  at  night.  Day  Training  Dep6ts  of  this  kind  will  be  required  on 
the  outskirts  of  all  large  towns  though  they  will  not  all  necessarily  be  on 
the  same  model.  If  there  were  dependent  children  at  home,  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Receiving  Office  would  have  to  apply  to  the  Local 
Registrar  of  Public  Assistance  (giving  simultaneous  notice  to  the  officers 
of  the  Local  Education  Authority  and  Local  Health  Authority)  for 
sanction  to  have  Home  Aliment  paid.  This  would  be  charged  to  the 
Local  Education  Authority ;  and  if  that  Authority  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  home  circumstances  for  the  children,  it  could  elect  to  take  them  into 
one  of  its  residential  institutions,  or  admit  them  to  its  Day  Industrial  School. 

But  the  unmarried  or  homeless  man  would  probably  find  himself  assigned 
to  one  or  other  of  the  residential  Training  Establishments  in  the  country. 
These  Farm  Colonies  would  be  established  as  and  where  required.  They 
would  adopt  different  kinds  of  training  and  different  types  of  regimen, 
according  to  the  needs  of  their  respective  classes  of  inmates.  Hence  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Receiving  House  would  have  to  decide  where  each 
applicant  could  most  appropriately  be  sent.  He  would  bear  in  mind  also 
the  state  of  the  local  labour  market,  and  whether  it  was  expected  that 
there  he  would  be  an  early  increase  in  the  demand.  He  would  consider 
also  the  peculiar  needs  of  each  man,  and  where  he  was  most  likely  to  be 
benefited. 

We  have  to  consider  the  case  of  women  as  well  as  of  men.  There  must, 
it  is  clear,  be  a  Women's  Side  of  the  Receiving  Office,  under  a  female 
officer.  The  able-bodied  woman  applicant  would  be  dealt  with  exactly 
on  the  same  lines  as  the  man ;  being  assigned,  if  single  and  without 
children,  or  if  homeless,  to  a  suitable  day  or  residential  Training 
Establishment  for  women  only.  The  woman  with  dependent  children, 
and  with  a  home  which  satisfied  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  Local 
Health  Authority  and  Local  Education  Authority  would  receive  (unless 
she  was  adjudged  unfit  to  have  the  charge  of  the  children)  Home  Aliment 
for  their  support  from  the  Local  Education  Authority,  subject  always,  in 
order  to  prevent  overlapping  and  infringement  of  economic  conditions,  to 
the  sanction  of  the  local  Registrar  of  Public  Assistance.  Far  from  being 
provided  with  industrial  employment,  the  mother  with  whom  her  children 
were  thus  "boarded  out"  by  the  Local  Education  Authority  would  be 
required  to  devote  herself  wholly  to  their  care,  on  pain  of  having  them 
withdrawn  from  her. 

There  remains  the  case  of  the  Able-bodied  wife,  without  dependent 
children,  of  the  Able-bodied  man  having  a  decent  home,  but  yet  in  need 
of  assistance.    Usually  the  man  would  be  assigned  to  the  Day  Training 
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Dep6t,  where  he  would  have  his  food.  For  the  wife,  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Receiving  House  would  inquire  from  the  Labour  Exchange  whether 
employment  of  suitable  nature  could  be  found,  which  would  permit  her 
to  keep  up  the  home.  If  not,  he  would  apply  to  the  local  Registrar  of 
Public  Assistance  for  sanction  for  the  grant  of  Home  Aliment,  out  of 
national  funds,  to  the  woman  herself.  This  should  be  made  conditional 
on  her  taking  such  steps  for  her  own  self -improvement  as  the  Local 
Women's  Advisory  Committee  might  suggest,  including,  probably,  daily 
attendance  at  the  nearest  Domestic  Economy  School  for  further  training 
in  cookery,  dressmaking  and  housekeeping. 

The  Maintenance  and  Training  Division  would,  it  is  clear,  be  able  to 
make  great  use,  at  each  stage  of  its  work,  of  voluntary  helpers  and 
voluntary  institutions.  It  would  have  its  Local  "Women's  Advisory 
Committees,  and  its  volunteer  visitors,  who  would  look  after  the  wives, 
and  help  with  the  women  inmates  of  the  Women's  Training  Establish- 
ments, In  the  establishment  and  management  of  these  institutions,  the 
Government  might  receive,  too,  a  practically  unlimited  amount  of 
voluntary  help  and  co-operation.  In  this  connection  there  would  be  a 
great  opportunity  for  making  use  of  the  fervour  and  zeal  of  philanthropy 
and  religion.  The  greatest  results  in  the  way  of  the  reclamation  and 
training  of  individuals  have  always  been  achieved  by  religious  organiza- 
tions. It  would  be  wise  for  the  State  to  make  a  greatly  increased  use 
(with  proper  inspection)  of  farm  colonies  and  similar  settlements  and 
homes^  conducted  by  religious  and  philanthropic  committees,  for  such  of 
the  residuum  as  may  be  willing  to  be  sent  to  them  in  preference  to  the 
Government  establishments.  It  may  well  be  that  for  all  that  important 
side  of  training  that  is  implied  in  the  strengthening  of  moral  character, 
the  building  up  of  the  will,  the  power  to  resist  temptation,  and  the 
formation  of  regular  habits,  the  most  effective  instruments  are  a  degree 
of  love  and  of  religious  faith  that  a  Government  establishment  with  a 
Civil  Service  staff  may  not  always  be  able  to  secure.  The  Ministry  of 
Labour  would  therefore  be  well  advised  to  let  the  denominations  and  the 
philanthropists  have  all  the  scope  that  they  can  take,  and  only  to 
establish  such  additional  Government  farm  colonies  as  are  found  needful 
to  supplement  the  private  effort.  This  private  effort  could  be  subsidised 
by  payments  for  each  case,  as  has  long  been  done  for  a  whole  generation 
jn  the  reformatory  schools,  and  is  now  being  done  in  inebriate  homes. 

(F)  "Utopian?" 

This  elaborate  scheme  of  national  organization  for  dealing  with  the 
grave  social  evil  of  Unemployment,  with  its  resultant  Able-bodied  Desti- 
tution, and  its  deterioration  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  working  class 
families,  will  seem  to  many  persons  Utopian.  Experience  proves,  however, 
that  this  may  mean  no  more  than  that  it  will  take  a  little  time  to 
accustom  people  to  the  proposals,  and  to  get  them  carried  into  operation. 
The  first  step  is  to  make  the  whole  community  realise  that  the  evil 
exists.  At  present,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  average  citizen 
of  the  middle  or  upper  class  takes  for  granted  the  constantly  recurring 
destitution  among  wage-earning  families  due  to  Unemployment  as  part 
of  the  natural  order  of  things,  and  as  no  more  to  be  combated  than  the 
east  wind.  In  the  same  way,  the  eighteenth  century  citizen  acquiesced 
in  the  horrors  of  the  contemporary  prison  administration,  and  in  the  slave 
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trade,  just  as,  for  the  first  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  our  grand- 
fathers accepted  as  inevitable  the  slavery  of  the  little  children  of  the 
wage-earners  in  mines  and  factories,  and  the  incessant  devastation  of 
the  slums  by  ''fever."  Fifty  years  hence  we  shall  be. looking  back  with 
amazement  at  the  helpless  and  ignorant  acquiescence  of  the  governing 
clusses  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century, 
in  the  constant  debasement  of  character  and  physique,  not  to  mention 
tfie  perpetual  draining  away  of  the  nation's  wealth  that  idleness  combined 
with  starvation  plainly  causes. 

The  second  step  is  for  the  Government  to  make  a  serious  endeavour 
to  grapple  with  the  evil  as  a  whole,  on  a  deliberately  thought-out  plan. 
By  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  of  1 905,  Parliament  and  the  nation 
have  admitted  the  public  responsibility  in  the  matter.  We  may  agree 
that  the  work  of  the  Distress  Committees  has  resulted  in  little.  But  the 
experiments  of  the  last  few  years  have  definitely  revealed  the  nature  of 
the  problem,  and  the  lines  on  which  it  can  be  dealt  with.  We  have  to 
report  that,  in  our  judgment,  it  is  noiu  administratively  possible,  if  it 
is  sincerely  wished  to  do  so,  to  remedy  most  of  the  evils  of  Unemploy- 
ment',* to  the  same  extent,  at  least,  as  we  have  in  the  past  century 
diminished  the  death  rate  from  fever  and  lessened  the  industrial  slavery 
of  young  children.  It  is  not  a  valid  objection  that  a  demonstrably  perfect 
and  popularly-accepted  technique,  either  with  regard  to  the  prevention 
of  Unemployment,  or  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  Unemployed, 
has  not  yet  been  worked  out.  No  such  technique  can  ever  be  more 
than  foreshowed  until  it  is  actually  being  put  in  operation.  Less  than  a 
century  ago  the  problem  of  dealing  with  the  sewage  of  London  seemed 
insoluble.  Half  a  million  separate  private  cesspools  accumulated  each 
its  own  putrefaction.  To  combine  these  festering  heaps  into  a  single 
main  drainage  system  seemed,  to  the  Statesmen  and  social  reformers  of 
1820  or  1830,  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility.  We  now  take  for 
granted  that  only  by  such  a  concentration  is  it  possible  to  get  rid  of  the 
festering  heaps  and  scientifically  treat  the  ultimate  residuum.  Jn  the 
same  way,  a  century  ago,  no  one  knew  how  to  administer  a  fever 
hospital ;  the  eighteenth  centurjr  "  pesthouse  "  must,  indeed,  have  killed 
more  people  than  it  cured.  Yet  it  was  only  by  establishing  hospitals 
that  we  learnt  how  to  make  them  instruments  of  recovery  for  the  patients 
and  of  a  beneficent  protection  to  the  rest  of  the  community.  And,  to 
take  a  more  recent  problem,  less  than  half  a  century  ago,  when  millions 
of  children  in  the  land  were  growing  up  untaught,  undisciplined,  and 
uncared  for,  it  would  have  sounded  wildly  visionary  to  have  suggested 
that  the  remedy  was  elaborate  organization  on  a  carefully  thought-out 
plan.  Could  there  have  been  anything  more  "  Utopian "  in  1860  than 
a  picture  of  what  to-day  we  take  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  7,000,000 
children  emerging  every  morning,  washed  and  brushed,  from  5,000,000  or 

*  **  If  .  .  by  a  solution  is  meant  that  no  man  able  and  wilHng  to  work  should  come 
to  degradation  or  destitution  for  want  of  work,  then  a  solution  is  not  indeed  within 
sight,  but  by  no  means  beyond  hope.    Its  direction  is  certain,  and  its  distance  not 

infinite  It  is  a  policy  of  industrial  organization,  of  meeting  deliberately 

industrial  needs  that  at  present  are  meb  wastefully  because  without  deliberation. 
Fluctuations  of  demand  are  now  provided  for  by  the  maini.enance  of  huge  stagnant 
reserves  of  labour  in  varying  extremities  of  distress.  There  is  no  reason  in  the 
nature  of  things  why  they  should  not  be  provided  for  by  oi'ganized  reserves  of  labour 
raised  beyond  the  reach  of  distress."  ("  Unemployment :  A  Problem  of  Industry," 
by  W.  H.  Beveridge,  1909,  p.  236.) 
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6,000,000  homes  in  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  traversing  street  and 
road  and  loaely  woodlaad,  going  o'er  fell  and  moor,  to  present  themselves 
at  a  given  hour  at  their  30,000  schools,  where  each  of  the  7,000,000  finds 
his  or  her  own  individual  place,  with  books  and  blackboard  and  teaoher 
provided  ?  What  has  been  effected  in  the  organisation  of  Public  Health 
and  Public  Education  can  be  effected,  if  we  wish  it,  in  the  Public 
Organization  of  the  Labour  Market. 

(g)  Summary  of  Proposals. 
We  therefore  recommend  : — 

1.  That  the  duty  of  so  organising  the  National  Labour  Market  as  to 
prevent  or  to  minimise  Unemployment  should  be  placed  upon  a  Minister 
responsible  to  Parliament,  who  might  be  designated  the  Minister  for 
Labour. 

2.  That  the   Ministry   of  Labour  should   include   six  distinct  and 
separately  organized  Divisions,  each  with  its  own  Assistant  Secretary 
namely,  the  National  Labour  Exchange,  the  Trade  Insurance  Division, 
the  Maintenance  and  Training  Division,  the  Industrial  Regulation  Division, 
the  Emigration  and  Immigration  Division,  and  the  Statistical  Division. 

»3.  That  the  function  of  the  National  Labour  Exchange  should  be,  not 
only  {a)  to  ascertain  and  report  the  surplus  or  shortage  of  labour  of 
particular  kinds,  at  particular  places ;  and  (6)  to  diminish  the  time 
and  energy  now  spent  in  looking  for  work,  and  the  consequent 
"leakage"  between  jobs;  but  also  (c)  so  to  ''dovetail"  casual  and 
seasonal  employments  as  to  arrange  for  practical  continuity  of  work  for 
those  now  chronically  Under-employed.  That  whilst  resort  to  the 
National  Labour  Exchange  might  be  optional  for  employers  filling 
situations  of  at  least  a  month's  duration,  it  should  (following  the  precedent 
of  the  Labour  Exchange  for  seamen  already  conducted  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  the  Mercantile  Marine  Offices)  be  made  legally  compulsory  in 
certain  scheduled  trades  in  which  excessive  Discontinuity  of  Employment 
prevails,  and  especially  for  the  engagement  of  Casual  Labour. 

4.  That  in  our  opinion  no  effective  steps  can  be  taken  towards  the 
"  Decasualisation  of  Casual  Labour,"  and  the  Suppression  of  Under- 
employment, without  simultaneously  taking  action  to  ensure  the  immediate 
absorption,  or  else  to  provide  the  full  and  honourable  maintenance  at  the 
public  expense,  of  the  surplus  of  labourers  that  will  thereby  stand 
revealed. 

5.  That,  in  order  to  secure  proper  industrial  training  for  the  youth  of 
the  nation,  an  amendment  of  the  Factory  Acts  is  urgently  required  to 
provide  that  no  child  should  be  employed  at  all  below  the  age  of  fifteen  ; 
that  no  young  person  under  eighteen  should  be  employed  for  more  than 
thirty  hours  per  week  ;  and  that  all  young  persons  so  employed  should  be 
required  to  attend  for  thirty  hours  per  week  at  suitable  Trade  Schools  to 
be  maintained  by  the  Local  Education  Authorities. 

6.  That  the  terms  of  the  Regulation  of  Railways  Act,  1893,  should  be 
so  amended  as  to  enable  the  Minister  of  Labour  to  require  the  prompt 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  duty  of  railway,  tramway,  and  omnibus  workers, 
if  not  to  forty -eight,  at  any  rate,  to  not  more  than  sixty  in  any  one  w^ek 
as  a  maximum. 

7.  That  all  mothers  having  the  charge  of  young  children,  and  in  receipt, 
by  themselves  or  their  husbands,  of  any  form  of  Public  Assistai;i,ce, 
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should  receive  enough  for  the  full  maihtehance  of  the  family ;  and  thgtt 
it  should  then  be  made  a  condition  of  such  assistance  that  the  mother 
should  devote  herself  to  the  care  of  her  children,  without  seeking 
industrial  employment. 

S.  That  we  recommend  these  reforms  for  their  own  sake,  but  it  is 
an  additional  advantage  that  they  (and  especially  the  Halving  of  Boy 
Labour)  would  permit  the  immediate  addition  to  the  number  of  men  in 
employment  equal  to  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  are  now  Unemployed 
or  Under-employed. 

9.  That  in  order  to  meet  the  periodically  recurrent  general  depressions 
of  Trade,  the  Government  should  take  advantage  of  there  being  at  these 
periods  as  much  Unemployment  of  capital  as  there  is  Unemployment  of 
labour ;  that  it  should  definitely  undertake,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
Eegularization  of  the  National  Demand  for  Labour  ;  and  that  it  should 
for  this  purpose,  and  to  the  extent  of  at  least  4,000,000^.  a  year,  arrange 
a  portion  of  the  ordinary  work  required  by  each  Department  on  a  Ten 
Years'  Programme;  such  40,000,000^.  worth  of  work  for  the  decade 
being  then  put  in  hand,  not  by  equal  annual  instalments,  but  exclu- 
sively in  the  lean  years  of  the  trade  cycle ;  being  paid  for  out  of 
loans  for  short  terms  raised  as  they  are  required,  and  being  executed  with 
the  best  available  labour,  at  Standard  Rates,  engaged  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

10.  That  in  this  Ten  Years'  Programme  there  should  be  included  works 
of  Affbrestation,  Coast  Protection  and  Land  Reclamation ;  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  exclusively  in  the  lean  years  of  the  trade 
cycle  ;  by  the  most  suitable  labour  obtainable  taken  on  in  the  ordinary 
ijuay,  at  the  rates  locally  current  for  the  work,  and  paid  for  out  of  loans 
raised  as  required. 

11.  That  the  statistical  and  other  evidence  indicates  that,  by  such 
measures  as  the  above,  the  greater  bulk  of  the  fluctuations  in  the 
aggregate  volume  of  employment  can  be  obviated ;  and  the  bulk  of  the 
surplus  labour  manifesting  itself  in  chronic  Under- employment  can  be 
immediately  absorbed,  leaving,  at  all  times,  only  a  relatively  small 
residuum  of  men  who  are,  for  various  reasons,  in  distress  from  want  of 
work. 

12.  That  with  a  lessened  Discontinuity  of  Employment,  and  the 
Suppression  of  Under-employment,  the  provision  of  Out-of-Work  Benefit 
by  Trade  Unions  would  become  practicable  over  a  much  greater  range  of 
industry  than  at  present ;  and  its  extension  should,  as  the  best  form  of 
insurance  against  Unemployment,  receive  Government  encouragement  and 
support.  That  in  view  of  its  probable  adverse  effect  on  Trade  Union 
membership  and  organization,  we  are  unable  to  recommend  the 
establishment  of  any  plan  of  Government  or  compulsory  Insurance 
against  Unemployment.  That  we  recommend,  however,  that  following 
the  precedents  set  in  several  foreign  countries,  a  Government  subvention 
not  exceeding  one-half  of  the  silm  actually  paid  in  the  last  preceding 
year  as  Out-of-Work  Benefit  should  be  offered  to  Trade  Unions  or  other 
societies  providing  such  Benefit,  in  order  to  enable  the  necessary  weekly 
contributions  to  be  brought  within  the  means  of  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
wage-earners. 

13.  That  for  the  ultimate  residuum  of  men  in  distress  from  want  of 
employment,  who  may  be  expected  to  remain,  after  the  measures  now 
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recommended  have  been  put  in  operation,  we  recommend  that  Main 
tenance  should  be  freely  provided,  without  disfranchisement,  oa  condition 
that  they  submit  themselves  to  the  physical  and  mental  training  that  they 
may  prove  to  require.  That  it  should  be  the  function  of  the  Maintenance 
and  Training  Division  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  to  establish  and  maintain 
Receiving  Offices  in  the  various  centres  of  population,  at  which  able-bodied 
men  in  distress  could  apply  for  assistance,  and  at  which  they  would  be 
medically  examined  and  have  their  faculties  tested  in  order  to  discover  in 
what  way  they  could  be  improved  by  training.  They  would  then  be 
assigned  either  to  suitable  Day  Training  Dep6ts  or  residential  Farm 
Colonies,  where  their  whole  working  time  would  be  absorbed  in  such 
varied  beneficial  training  of  body  and  mind  as  they  proved  capable  of  ; 
their  wives  and  families  being,  meanwhile,  provided  with  adequate  Home 
Aliment. 

14.  That  no  applicant  for  employment  or  man  out  of  work  need  be 
legally  required  to  register  at  the  National  Labour  Exchange,  or  to  attend 
or  remain  in  any  Training  Establishment,  so  long  as  he  abstained  from 
crime  (including  Vagrancy  and  Mendicity),  and  maintained  himself  and 
his  family  without  receiving  or  needing  Public  Assistance  in  any  form  ; 
but  that  such  registration,  and,  if  required,  such  attendance,  should  be 
legally  enforced  on  all  men  who  fail  to  filful  any  of  their  social  obliga- 
tions, or  are  found  houseless,  or  requiring  Public  Assistance  for  themselves 
or  their  families. 

15.  That  the  Maintenance  and  Training  Division  should  also  establish 
one  or  more  Detention  Colonies,  of  a  reformatory  type,  to  which  men 
would  be  committed  by  the  Magistrates,  and  compulsorily  detained  and 
kept  to  work  under  discipline,  upon  conviction  of  any  such  offences  as 
Vagrancy,  Mendicity,  neglect  to  maintain  family  or  to  apply  for  Public 
Assistance  for  their  maintenance  if  destitute,  repeated  recalcitrancy  or 
breach  of  discipline  in  a  Training  Establishment,  &c. 

16.  That  for  able-bodied  women,  without  husband  or  dependent' 
children,  who  may  be  found  in  distress  from  want  of  employment,  there 
should  be  exactly  the  same  sort  of  provision  as  for  men.  That  for  widows 
or  other  mothers  in  distress,  having  the  care  of  young  children,  residing 
■in,  homes  not  below  the  National  Minimum  of  sanitation,  and  being  them- 
selves not  adjudged  unworthy  to  have  children  entrusted  to  them,  there 
should  be  granted  adequate  Home  Aliment  on  condition  of  their  devoting 
their  whole  time  and  energy  to  the  care  of  the  children.  That  for  the 
childless  wives  of  able-bodied  men  in  attendance  at  a  Training  Establish- 
ment, adequate  Home  Aliment  be  granted,  conditional  on  their  devoting 
their  time  to  such  further  training  in  domestic  Economy^  as  may  be 
prescribed  for  them. 

17.  That  upon  the  establishment  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  and  the 
setting  to  work  of  its  new  organisation,  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act 
of  1905  should  cease  to  apply  ;  and  the  Local  Authorities  should  be 
relieved  of  all  responsibilities  with  regard  to  the  Able-bodied  and  the 
Unemployed. 

18.  That  upon  the  necessary  legislation  being  passed,  a  small  Executive 
Commission  be  empowered  to  effect  the  necessary  transfer  to  the  Ministry 
of  Labour  of  the  functions  with  regard  to  the  Able-bodied  and  the  Unem- 
ployed at  present  performed  by  the  Poor  Law  Authorities  and  the 
Distress  Committees  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act ;  and  to  make, 
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as  from  the  Appointed  Day,  all  necessary  transfers  and  adjustments  of 
buildings  and  oSicers,  B'arm  Colonies  and  Labour  Exchanges,  assets  and 
liabilities. 


We  cannot  end  our  Eeport  without  expressing  our  great  appreciation  of  i 
the  services  rendered  by  the  whole  of  the  staff  of  the  Commission.  We  ■ 
have  particularly  to  record  our  sense  of  obligation  to  the  Secretary,  ; 
Mr.  R.  G.  Duff,  and  to  the  Assistant  Secretaries,  Mr.  J.  Jeffrey  and  \ 
Mr.  E.  Craven.  This  is,  on  our  part,  no  mere  conventional  compliment,  i 
The  task  of  serving  a  large  Commission,  made  up  of  persons  of  very  \ 
varied  opinions,  is  as  delicate  as  it  is  arduous.  By  their  unfailing  \ 
courtesy  and  helpfulness,  and  their  constant  impartiality,  the  Secretaries  I 
have  lightened  the  work  of  every  member  of  the  Commission.  Their  ' 
ability,  knowledge  and  varied  experience  have  been  uniformly  at  the  , 
service  of  the  Minority  no  less  than  of  the  Majority.  ' 
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SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF 
PART  I.  AND  PART  II. 

Part  I. — The  Destitution  of  the  Non- Able- Bodied. 

Chapter  /. — The  General  Mixed  Workhouse  of  To-day,  pp.  7-24. 

1.  That  the  General  Mixed  Workhouses  of  England,  Wales  and  Ireland, 
and  the  Poorhouses  of  Scotland,  whether  urban  or  rural,  new  or  old,  large 
or  small,  sumptuous  or  squalid,  all  exhibit  the  same  inherent  defects,  of 
which  the  chief  are  promiscuity  and  unspecialised  management. 

2.  That  these  institutions  have  a  depressing,  degrading,  and  positively 
injurious  effect  on  the  character  of  all  classes  of  their  inmates,  tending  to 
unfit  them  for  the  life  of  respectable  and  independent  citizenship. 

3.  That  the  institution  of  a  general  mixed  workhouse,  whether  large  or 
small,  was  decisively  condemned  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of  1834 ; 
that  it  has  been  repeatedly  condemned  since  that  date  by  a  succession  of 
competent  critics ;  that  this  condemnation  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
evidence  given  before  us,  by  the  reports  of  our  own  Investigators,  and  by 
the  individual  inspections  that  we  have  been  able  personally  to  make  in 
many  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

4.  That  the  institution  is  everywhere  abhorred  by  the  respectable  poor, 
and  that,  in  our  judgment,  the  continued  incarceration  within  its  walls  of 
the  non-able-bodied  or  dependent  poor,  who  are  admittedly  incapable  of 
earning  an  independent  livelihood,  cannot  be  justified. 

5.  That  the  continuance  of  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse  as  the  main 
method  of  institutional  treatment,  alike  by  the  Boards  of  Guai'dians  of 
England,  Wales  and  Ireland,  and  by  the  Parish  Councils  of  Scotland,  in 
spite  of  such  long-continued  and  widespread  condemnation,  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  these  bodies  are  essentially  Destitution 
Authorities,  charged  with  the  "  relief  "  of  persons  of  the  most  different 
ages,  ailments  and  conditions,  in  respect  only  of  their  destitution. 

Chapter  II. — The  Outdoor  Relief  of  To-day,  pp.  25-70. 

6.  That  the  abolition  of  Outdoor  Relief  to  the  non -able-bodied  is,  in 
our  judgment,  wholly  impracticable,  and,  even  if  it  were  possible,  it  would 
be  contrary  to  the  public  interest.  There  are,  and,  in  our  opinion,  there 
always  will  be,  a  large  number  of  persons  to  whom  public  assistance  must 
be  given,  who  can,  with  most  advantage  to  the  community,  continue  to 
live  at  home ;  for  instance,  widows  with  children  whose  homes  deserve 
to  be  maintained  intact,  sick  persons  for  whom  domiciliary  treatment  is 
professionally  recommended,  the  worthy  aged  having  relatives  with  whom, 
they  can  reside,  and  such  of  the  permanently  incapacitated  (the  crippled, 
the  blind,  etc.)  as  can  safely  be  left  with  their  friends.  Nor  can  the 
community  rely  on  voluntary  charitv  providing  for  these  cases.  In  many 
places  such  charity  does  not  exist,  and  in  many  others  there  is  no  warrant 
for  assuming  that  it  would  ever  be  adequate  to  the  need.  Moreover,  our 
investigations  show  that  voluntary  charity,  in  so  far  as  it  exists  in  the 
form  of  doles  and  allowances  to  persons  in  their  homes,  has  all  the 
disastrous  characteristics  of  a  laxly  administered  Poor  Law. 

7.  That  so  long  as  the  alternative  is  admission  to  the  General  Mixed 
Workhouse,  the  policy  of  systematic  refusal  or  restriction  of  Outdoor 
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Relief  to  the  non-able-bodied,  pursued  by  a  few  Boards  of  Guardians  in 
England,  cannot  be  recommended  for  general  adoption.  We  are  unable 
to  resist  the  evidence  that  this  policy  of  "  offering  the  House,"  even  to  the 
non-able-bodied,  results,  in  not  a  few  cases,  in  unnecessarily  destroying 
the  home  and  breaking  up  the  family,  in  separating  child  from  mother, 
and  in  exposing  young  and  innocent  persons  to  the  demoralising  atmo- 
sphere of  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse.  Such  a  policy,  moreover,  by 
deterring  the  poor  from  applying  for  relief,  leads,  in  far  too  many  cases, 
to  semi-starvation  and  physical  and  mental  degeneration,  from  which  the 
women  and  children  especially  suffer,  and,  in  a  small  number  of  cases, 
even  to  death  from  want  and  exposure.  The  proposal  made  to  us  by 
some  witnesses  that,  in  order  to  obviate  this  latter  danger,  the  Destitution 
Authority  should  be  granted  powers  of  compulsory  removal  appears  to 
us — in  view  of  the  character  of  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse  in  which 
these  poor  people  would  be  incarcerated — wholly  out  of  the  question. 

8.  That  the  present  system  of  administering  Outdoor  Relief  to  the  non- 
able-bodied  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  also  in 
Scotland,  is  open  to  the  gravest  criticism.  The  large  sum  of  nearly 
4,000,000^.  which  is  now  expended  in  this  way  annually — a  burden  on 
the  community  that  is  steadily  increasing — is  being  dispensed,  without 
central  inspection  or  control,  in  doles  and  allowances,  awarded  upon  no 
uniform  principle,  and  differing  widely  from  place  to  place.  This  lack  of 
common  principle  is  observable  even  in  the  Byelaws  or  Standing  Orders  by 
which  the  best  administered  Unions  in  England  profess  to  guide  their 
action.  But  in  the  actual  practice  the  diversity  between  one  place  and 
another,  in  large  districts  between  one  Relief  Committee  and  another,  and 
sometimes  even  between  one  meeting  and  the  next,  according  to  the 
accident  of  which  members  attend — a  diversity  applying  alike  to  tlje 
persons  to  whom  Outdoor  Relief  wiil  be  given,  to  its  amount  and  to  its 
conditions — is  still  more  extreme.  It  can,  in  fact,  be  described  only  as 
a  total  absence  of  principle. 

9.  That  amid  all  this  diversity  of  principle  and  practice,  we  find  certain 
evil  characteristics  practically  universal.  Except  in  an  insignificant 
number  of  well-administered  districts  in  England  and  Scotland,  the  doles 
and  allowances  given  are  manifestly  inadequate  for  healthy  subsistence. 
They  are  given,  not  in  relief  of  destitution,  strictly  so-called,  but  in 
supplement  of  other  resources  that  are  assumed  to  exist.  In  many  cases, 
such  other  resources — whether  earnings,  charitable  gifts,  or  the  contribu- 
tions of  relations — do  exist,  but  are  insufficient.  In  some  cases,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  total  income  of  the  household  is  such  as  not  to  warrant 
any  relief  from  the  Poor  Rate.  But  no  Destitution  Authority  that  we 
have  seen  succeeds  in  ascertaining  what  other  sources  of  income  exist  or 
whether  any  such  exist ;  and  the  majority  of  them  do  not  seriously 
attempt  to  do  so.  The  result  is  that  there  are  a  great  many  cases  in 
which,  whilst  Out-relief  is  given  on  the  assumption  that  other  resources 
will  be  forthcoming,  none  such  are  found ;  so  that  the  dole  of  Poor  Law 
relief — upon  which  thousands  of  old  people,  sick  people,  and  even  widows 
with  young  children  are  steadily  degenerating — is  a  starvation  pittance. 

10.  That  an  equally  grave  defect  in  the  Outdoor  Relief  of  to-day,  at 
any  rate  from  the  standpoint  of  the  nation,  is  the  unconditional  character 
of  the  grant.  With  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  no  attempt  is  made  by 
the  Destitution  Authority  even  to  ascertain  how  the  household  is  actually 
being  maintained  upon  the  Outdoor  Relief  that  is  granted,  still  less  to 
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effect  any  necessary  improvement  in  the  home.  The  result,  as  we  have 
grave  reason  to  believe,  is  that  a  large  part  of  the  sum  of  nearly  £4,000,000 
sterling  is  a  subsidy  to  insanitary,  to  disorderly,  or  even  to  vicious  habits 
of  life.  The  saddest  feature  of  all  is  that  no  small  proportion  of  the 
234,000  children  whom,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Destitution  Authority 
elecfcs  to  bring  up  upon  Outdoor  Relief — in  the  course  of  a  year,  probably 
as  many  as  600,000  different  children — are  to-day  without  any  inter- 
ference by  these  Authorities  chronically  underfed,  insufficiently  clothed, 
badly  housed,  and  in  literally  thousands  of  cases,  actually  being  brought 
up  at  the  public  expense  in  drunken  and  dissolute  homes. 

11.  That  we  do  not  ascribe  the  disastrous  social  failure  of  the  Outdoor 
Relief  of  to-day  to  any  personal  shortcomings  of  the  individual  members 
of  Boards  of  Guardians  in  England,  Wales  and  Ireland,  or  of  Parish 
Councils  in  Scotland.  We  have  found  no  evidence  that  the  corrupt  and 
criminal  practices  which  have  unhappily  occurred  in  certain  places  are  at 
all  frequent  or  widespread.  Nor  have  we  reasons  to  suppose  that  the 
evil  in&u(3nces  of  electoral  or  social  pressure  have  been  otherwise  than 
exceptional.  We  have,  indeed,  been  impressed  by  the  vast  amount  of 
zealous  and  devoted  service,  unremunerated  and  unrecognised,  that  is 
being  rendered  in  all  parts  of  the  Poor  Law  administration  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  by  men  and  women  of  humanity  and  experience.  We  ascribe 
the  defects  and  shortcomings  of  the  present  administration  of  Outdoor 
Relief  to  the  very  nature  of  the  Local  Authority  to  which  this  duty  is 
entrusted. 

12.  That  we  attribute  the  almost  universal  failure  of  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  in  England,  Wales  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  Parish  Councils 
in  Scotland,  in  the  matter  of  Outdoor  Relief,  in  all  districts,  and  in 
every  decade,  partly  to  an  illegitimate  combination  in  one  and  the 
same  body  of  duties  which  can  be  rightly  done  by  a  board  or  committee, 
and  those  which  can  be  efficiently  discharged  only  by  specialised  officers 
continuously  engaged  in  the  task.  The  "  many-headed  "  body  is  exactly 
what  is  required,  whether  for  Outdoor  Relief  or  for  the  management  of 
institutions,  for  arriving  at  decisions  of  general  policy  ;  for  prescribing 
the  rules  that  are  to  be  followed  in  determining  particular  cases  ;  and  for 
examining  grievances  and  preventing  the  abuse  of  their  powers  by  the 
officers.  But  if  the  administration  is  to  be  democratic  in  its  nature — if, 
that  is  to  say,  the  will  of  the  people  is  to  prevail — it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  application  to  individual  cases  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
board  or  committee  should  be  determined  evenly,  impartially  and  exactly 
according  to  the  instructions,  by  a  salaried  officer,  appointed  for  the 
express  purpose.  We  recognise  this  at  once  in  the  management  of  a 
school,  a  hospital  or  an  asylum,  where  the  most  democratic  committee 
finds  the  best  guarantee  for  the  execution  of  its  will  in  ordering  its 
salaried  officials  to  apply  the  rules  that  it  lays  down.  But  in  the 
dispensing  of  Outdoor  Relief  the  same  "  many-headed  "  body  that  makes 
the  rules  has  also  attempted  to  apply  them  to  individual  cases ;  and  in 
doing  so  inevitably  brings  in  personal  favouritism,  accident,  and  the 
emotion  of  the  moment,  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 
The  relative  success  of  the  Outdoor  Relief  administration  of  some  of  the 
best  governed  parishes  of  Scotland  is  due,  we  think,  to  the  fact  that, 
whilst  the  Parish  Council  makes  the  rules,  their  application  to  individual 
cases  is  not  left  to  the  chance  membership  of  a  particular  meeting,  but  is 
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in  practice  largely  entrusted,  as  a  judicial  function,  to  the  Inspector  of  the 
Poor. 

13.  That  it  is,  however,  not  merely  that  "  many- headedness "  of  the 
existing  tribunal  that  is  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Outdoor  Relief 
administration  of  to-day.  We  ascribe  that  failure  quite  as  much  to  the 
fact  that  the  duty  is  entrusted^  to  a  Destitution  Authority,  served  by 
subordinates  who  are  essentially  Destitution  Officers.  To  entrust,  to  one 
and  the  same  authority,  the  care  of  the  infants  and  the  aged,  the  children 
and  the  able-bodied  adults,  the  sick  and  the  healthy,  maids  and  widows, 
is  inevitably  to  concentrate  attention,  not  on  the  different  methods  of 
curative  or  reformatory  treatment  that  they  severally  require,  but  on  their 
one  common  attribute  of  destitution,  and  the  one  common  remedy  of 
''relief,"  indiscriminate  and  unconditional.  And  just  as  this  Destitution 
Authority  tends  always,  in  institutional  organisation,  to  the  General 
Mixed  Workhouse,  with  its  promiscuity  and  unspecialised  management, 
instead  of  to  the  appropriate  series  of  specialised  nurseries,  schools, 
hospitals,  and  asylums  for  the  aged  that  are  needed,  so  it  tends  also,  with 
its  general  "  mixed  official,"  the  Relieving  Officer,  to  provide,  alike  for 
widows  and  deserted  wives,  the  sick  and  the  aged,  infants  and  school 
children,  one  indiscriminate  unconditional  dole  of  money  or  food,  instead 
of  the  specialised  domiciliary  treatment,  according  to  the  cause  or  character 
of  their  distress,  that  each  class  requires. 

Chapter  III. — Birth  and  Infancy,  pp.  71-109. 

14.  That  the  Boards  of  Guardians  of  England,  Wales  and  Ireland,  and 
the  Parish  Councils  of  Scotland  have  proved  themselves  to  be,  by  their 
very  nature  as  Destitution  Authorities,  wholly  unsuited  to  cope  with  the 
grave  threefold  problem  as  to  Birth  and  Infancy  with  which  the  nation  is 
confronted.  Alike  in  the  prevention  of  the  continued  procreation  of  the 
feeble-minded,  in  the  rescue  of  girl -mothers  from  a  life  of  sexual  immo- 
rality, and  in  the  reduction  of  infantile  mortality  in  respectable  but 
necessitous  families,  the  Destitution  Authorities,  in  spite  of  their  great 
expenditure,  are  to-day  effecting  no  useful  results.  With  regard  to  the 
first  two  of  these  problems,  at  any  rate,  the  activities  of  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  and  Parish  Councils  are,  in  our  judgment,  actually  intensifying 
the  evil.  If  the  State  had  desired  to  maximise  both  feeble-minded  pro- 
creation and  birth  out  of  wedlock,  there  could  not  have  been  suggested  a 
more  apt  device  than  the  provision  throughout'the  country  of  General  Mixed 
Workhouses,  organised  as  they  now  are  to  serve  as  unconditional  Maternity 
Hospitals.  Whilst  thus  encouraging  irregular  sexual  unions  and  the 
procreation  of  the  feeble-minded,  the  Destitution  Authorities  are  doing 
little  to  arrest  the  appalling  preventable  mortality  that  prevails  among 
the  infants  of  the  poor.  The  respectable  married  woman,  however 
necessitous  she  may  be,  can  with  difficulty  take  advantage  of  the  free 
food,  shelter  and  medical  attendance  provided  at  great  expense  by  the 
Destitution  Authority  for  Maternity  cases.  In  Scotland  she  is,  if  living 
with  her  own  husband,  he  being  in  good  health,  absolutely  debarred  from 
relief  by  law.    In  England  and  Wales  she  is,  as  far  as  possible,  deterred. 

15.  That  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Destitution  Authorities  of  the 
United  Kingdom  have  constantly  oii  their  hands  more  than  65,000  infants 
under  five  years  of  age,  and  that  there  is  grave  reason  for  believing  the 
mortality  among  them  to  be  excessive,  alike  among  the  50,000  who  ai  e 
maintained   on  Outdoor  Relief  and  among  the  15,000  in   Poor  Law 
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Institutions,  careful  statistical  inquity  ought  immediately  to  be  made,  in 
order  to  discover  where  the  mortality  is  greatest,  and  how  this  loss  of  life 
can  be  prevented. 

16.  That,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Care  and  Control  of  the  Feeble-minded,  those  unmarried 
mothers  who  come  on  the  rates  for  theix  confinements  and  are  definitely 
proved  to  be  mentally  defective  should  be  dealt  with  exclusively  by  the 
Local  Authority  for  the  Mentally  Defective. 

17.  That  whatever  provision  is  made  from  public  funds  for  maternity, 
whether  in  the  way  of  supervision,  or  in  domiciliary  midwifery,  or  by 
means  of  Maternity  Hospitals,  should  be  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
Local  Health  Authority. 

18.  That,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Vice -Regal 
Commission  on  Poor  Law  Reform  in  Ireland,  the  fullest  possible  use 
should  be  made,  under  the  inspection  and  supervision  of  the  Local  Health 
Authorities,  of  such  Voluntary  Agencies  as  Rescue  and  Maternity  Homes, 
Midwifery  Charities,  and  Day  Nurseries. 

19.  That  the  system,  which  has  already  proved  so  successful,  of 
combining  the  efforts  of  both  salaried  and  voluntary  Health  Visitors 
with  the  work  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  his  staff,  should  be 
everywhere  adopted  and  developed  so  as  to  extend  to  all  infants  Under 
school  age. 

20.  That  the  Local  Health  Authority  should,  in  all  its  provision  for 
birth  and  infa,ncy,  continue  to  proceed  on  its  accustomed  principles 
of  :— 

(a)  The  provision,  free  of  charge,  of  hygienic  information  and  advice 

to  all  who  will  accept  it ; 
(h)  The  strict  enforcement  of  the  obligation  imposed  upon  individuals 

to  maintain  in  health  those  who  are  legally  dependent  on  them  ; 

and 

(c)  Where  individual  default  has  taken  place  in  this  respect,  the 
immediate  provision  of  the  necessaries  for  health,  and  the 
systematic  recovery  from  those  responsible,  if  they  are  able  to 
pay,  of  repayment  according  to  their  means. 

Chapter  IV. — Children  under  Rival  Authorities ,  pp.  110-169. 

21.  That  the  Destitution  Authorities  of  England  and  Wales,  Scotland 
and  Ireland  have  proved  themselves — in  spite  of  the  devoted  personal 
service  of  many  of  their  members — inherently  unfitted,  by  the  very 
nature  of  their  functions,  to  have  the  charge  of  the  237,000  children  of 
school  age  for  whom  the  State,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  assumes  the 
responsibility  of  whole  or  partial  maintenance. 

22.  That,  as  a  result  of  this  inherent  unfitness  of  a  Destittition  Authority 
for  the  rearing  of  children,  it  has  been  demonstrated  to  us  by  our  own 
expert  investigators,  and  confirmed  by  other  evidence,  that  certainly  a 
majority  of  all  the  Outdoor  Relief  children — probably  100,000  boys  and 
girls — are  to-day  suffering,  definitely  and  seriously,  in  health  and  character, 
from  the  circumstances  of  their  lives — these  circumstances  being,  in  great 
part,  the  inadequate  and  unconditional  character  of  the  Outdoor  Relief 
upon  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  maintained,  and  the  lack  of  care  and 
supervision  exercised  by  the  Destitution  Authorities  and  of  inspection  by 
the  three  Local  Government  Boards,  to  prevent  the  too  frequent  neglect 
and  ill-treatment  of  these  wards  of  the  State. 
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23.  That,  in  spite  of  almost  universal  condemnation  and  notwithstanding 
a  whole  generation  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  three  Local  Government 
Boards  to  get  the  children  otherwise  maintained,  there  are  in  Great 
Britain  three  or  four  thousand,  and  in  Ireland  as  many  more,  childrcm  of 
school  age  being  brought  up  in  the  demoralising  atmosphere  of  the  General 
Mixed  Workhouse  ;  and  we  have  found  no  evidence  of  any  effective  desire 
or  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Destitution  Authorities  to  take  steps  to 
briug  to  an  end  this  discredited  method  of  providing  for  children. 

24.  That  the  system  of  "  boarding-out "  the  children  with  foster- 
parents,  or  placing  them  in  certified  institutions — a  system  which,  under 
careful  and  continuous  supervision,  and  confined  to  a  minority  of  suitable 
cases,  has  much  to  recommend  it—  is,  at  present,  seriously  prejudiced  by 
the  fact  that  the  Destitution  Authorities  and  their  officers  are,  by  the  very 
nature  of  their  functions,  unqualified  to  maintain  an  efficient  inspection  of 
the  homes  and  institutions  which  they  select  for  their  children,  let  alone 
any  continuous  supervision  of  their  welfare.  In  some  cases  it  has  even 
been  deemed  advisable  to  discourage  or  prohibit  such  visiting  of  the  homes 
or  institutions  in  order  to  avoid  the  connection  of  the  children  with  the 
Destitution  Authority,  which  is  supposed  to  look  after  them. 

25.  That  the  children  in  Poor  Law  Schools  and  Cottage  Homes — 
the  conditions  of  which  have,  for  the  most  part,  greatly  improved — are, 
in  many  instances,  maintained  at  an  unnecessary  cost ;  an  excessive 
expenditure  sometimes  directly  attributable  to  the  inexperience  of  a 
Destitution  Authority  in  school  management,  and  one  which  still  leaves 
the  children  suffering,  even  in  well-administered  institutions,  from  : — 

(a)  The  difficulty  of  getting  the  best  teachers  in  Poor  Law  Schools ; 

(6)  The  impracticability  of  affording  these  institutionalised  "  boys  and 
girls  proper  experience  of  life  in  a  small  home ;  and 

(c)  The  educationally  defective  grouping  together  of  children  merely 
by  the  common  attribute  of  their  parents'  destitution,  instead 
of  allocating  them  severally  to  the  particular  types  of  school 
(e.g.,  mentally-defective  schools,  crippled  schools,  higher  grade 
schools,  technical  schools,  etc.)  that  their  individual  characteristics 
require. 

26.  That  owing  to  their  lack  of  any  appropriate  machinery  for  the 
purpose,  the  Destitution  Authorities  fail  to-day  even  to  discover  a  large 
amount  of  the  destitution  that  exists  among  childreu  in  the  great  towns  ; 
and  this  not  merely  in  the  matter  of  medical  treatment  urgently  required, 
but  even  in  the  matter  of  actual  inadequacy  of  food,  so  that  the  powers 
entrusted  to  the  Boards  of  Guardians  for  the  prosecution  of  cruel  or 
neglectful  parents  are  hardly  ever  put  in  force,  and  many  thousands  of 
children  are,  for  lack  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  growing  up  stunted, 
debilitated  and  diseased. 

27.  That,  as  a  consequence  of  this  failure  of  the  Destitution  Authorities 
to  prevent  or  to  relieve  child  destitution,  Parliament  has  been  led,  after 
many  official  investigations,  to  entrust  to  the  Local  Education  Authorities 
the  duty  of  providing  meals  for  the  children  found  at  school  unfed,  at 
any  rate  on  those  days  of  the  week,  and  those  weeks  of  the  year,  when 
the  elementary  schools  are  open  ;  with  the  result  that  these  Authorities 
are  in  England  and  Wales,  during  the  present  winter,  feeding  more  than 
100,000  children,  and  probably  nearly  as  many  children  of  school  age 
as  are  being  relieved,  otherwise  than  in  institutions,  by  all  the  Destitution 
Authorities  put  together. 
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28.  That  these  competing  systems  of  relieving  child  destitution  by 
rival  Local  Authorities  in  the  same  town — in  many  cases  simultaneously 
assisting  the  same  children — without  any  effective  machinery  for  re- 
covering the  cost  from  parents  able  to  pay,  and  for  prosecuting  neglectful 
parents,  are  undermining  parental  responsibility,  whilst  still  leaving  many 
thousands  of  children  inadequately  fed. 

29.  That  it  is  urgently  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  this  wasteful  and 
demoralising  overlapping,  by  making  one  Local  Authority  in  each 
district,  and  one  only,  responsible  for  the  whole  of  whatever  provision 
the  State  may  choose  to  make  for  children  of  school  age. 

30.  That  the  only  practicable  way  of  securing  this  unity  of  adminis- 
tration, and  also  the  most  desirable  reform,  is,  in  England  and  Wales, 
to  entrust  the  whole  of  the  public  provision  for  children  of  school  age 
(not  being  sick  or  mentally  defective)  to  the  Local  Education  Authorities, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Education ;  these  Local  Education 
Authorities  having  already,  in  their  Directors  of  Education  and  their 
extensive  staffs  of  teachers,  their  residential  and  their  day  feeding  schools, 
their  arrangements  for  medical  inspection  and  treatment,  their  School 
Attendance  Officers  and  Children's  Care  Committees,  the  machinery 
requisite  for  searching  out  every  child  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  for  enforcing  parental  responsibility,  and  for  obviating,  by  timely 
pressure  and  assistance,  the  actual  crisis  of  destitution. 

31.  Tliat  in  Scotland  the  whole  of  the  public  provision  for  children 
of  school  age  might  be  entrusted,  at  any  rate  in  the  large  towns,  to  the 
School  Boards,  and  elsewhere,  perhaps,  either  to  the  District  Health 
Committee  or  to  the  newly-formed  "  County  Committee  of  the  District," 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Scottish  Education  Department. 

32.  That  in  Ireland,  where  no  Local  Education  Authorities  exist,  it 
should  be  considered  whether  the  whole  of  the  public  provision  for 
children  of  school  age  might  not  advantageously  be  entrusted  to  the 
County  and  County  Borough  Councils,  acting  through  special  *'  Boarding- 
out- Committees,'"  on  which  there  should  be  women  members,  and  sending 
the  children  to  the  existing  day  schools. 

Chapter  V. — The  Curative  Treatment  of  the  Sick  hy  Rival  Authorities, 

pp.  170-233. 

33.  I^hat  the  continued  existence  of  two  separate  rate-sujDported  Medical 
Services  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  costing,  in  the  aggregate,  six  or 
seven  millions  sterling  annually — overlapping,  unco-ordinated  with  each 
other  and  sometimes  actually  conflicting  with  each  other's  work — cannot 
be  justified. 

34.  That  the  very  principle  of  the  Poor  Law  Medical  Service — its 
restriction  to  persons  who  prove  themselves  to  be  destitute — involves 
delay  and  reluctance  in  the  application  of  the  sick  person  for  treatment ; 
hesitation  and  delay  in  beginning  the  treatment ;  and,  in  strictly 
administered  districts,  actual  refusal  of  all  treatment  to  persons  who  are 
in  need  of  it,  but  who  can  manage  to  pay  for  some  cheap  substitute. 
These  defects  which  we  regard  as  inherent  in  any  medical  service 
administered  by  a  Destitution  Authority,  stand  in  the  way  of  the  discovery 
and  early  treatment  of  incipient  disease,  and  accordingly  deprive  the 
medical  treatment  of  most  of  its  value. 

35.  That  it  has  been  demonstrated  to  us  beyond  all  dispute  that  the 
deterrent  aspect  which  the  medical  branch  of  the  Poor  Law  acquires 
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through  its  association  with  the  Destitution  Authority  causes,  merely  by 
preventing  prompt  and  earl}^  application  by  the  sick  poor  for  medical 
treatment,  an  untold  amount  of  aggravation  of  disease,  personal  suffering 
and  reduction  in  the  wealth-producing  power  of  the  manual  working 
class. 

36.  That  the  operations  of  the  Poor  Law  Medical  Service,  being 
controlled  by  Destitution  Authorities  and  administered  by  Destitution 
Officers,  inevitably  take  on  tlie  character  of  unconditional  "  Medical 
Relief  " — that  is,  relief  of  the  real  or  fancied  painful  symptoms — as  dis- 
tinguished from  remedial  changes  of  regimen  and  removal  of  injurious 
conditions,  upon  which  any  really  curative  treatment,  or  any  effective 
prevention  of  the  spread  or  recurrence  of  disease,  is  nowadays  recognised 
to  depend. 

37.  That  whilst  domiciliary  treatment  of  the  sick  poor  is  appropriate  in 
many  cases,  it  ought  to  be  withheld  : — 

(i.)  Where  proper  treatment  in  the  home  is  impracticable  ; 
(ii.)  Where  the  patient  persistently  malingers  or  refuses  to  conform  to 

the  prescribed  regimen  ;  or 
(iii.)  Where  the  patient  is  a  source  of  danger  to  others. 
It  has  become  imperative  in  the  public  interest  that  there  should  be,  for 
extreme  cases,  powers  of  compulsory  removal  to  a  proper  place  of  treatment. 
Such  powers  cannot,  and  in  our  opinion  should  not,  be  granted  to  a 
Destitution  Authority. 

38.  That  where  Destitution  Authorities  cease  to  abide  by  the  limitation 
of  their  work  to  persons  really  destitute,  or  pass  beyond  the  dole  of 
"  Medical  Relief,''  their  attempt  to  extend  the  range  or  improve  the 
quality  of  the  Poor  Law  Medical  Service  brings  new  perils.  We  caunot 
regard  with  favour  any  action  which,  in  order  to  promote  treatment, 
openly  or  tacitly  invites  people  voluntarily  to  range  themselves  among 
the  destitute  ;  or  which  tempts  them,  by  the  prospect  of  getting  costly 
and  specialised  forms  of  treatment,  to  simulate  destitution.  Nor  do  we 
think  that  an  Authority  charged  with  the  relief  of  destitution,  whatever 
its  method  of  appointment  or  whatever  the  area  over  which  it  acts,  or  any 
Authority  acting  through  officers  concerned  with  such  relief,  whatever 
their  official  designation,  can  ever  administer  a  Medical  Service  with 
efficiency  and  economy. 

39.  That,  with  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  the  medical  treatment  of 
the  sick  poor  should  be  left  either  to  provident  medical  insurance  or  to 
voluntary  cha^rity,  it  has  been  demonstrated  to  us  that  these  offer  no 
possible  alternative  to  the  provision  for  the  sick  made  by  the  Public 
Authority.  ♦  With  regard  to  doniieiliary  treatment,  the  evidence  as  to 
medical  clubs,  "  contract  practice,"  Provident  Dispensaries  and  the  out- 
patients' departments  of  hospitals  is  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
recommend,  in  their  favour,  any  restriction  of  the  services  at  present 
afforded  by  the  District  Medical  Officers  and  Poor  Law  Dispensaries.  Nor 
do  we  feel  warranted  in  giving  any  support  to  the  proposal  made  to  us 
that  the  whole  of  this  Outdoor  Medical  Service  of  the  Poor  Law  should 
be  superseded  by  a  publicly  subsidised  system  of  letting  the  poor  choose 
their  own  doctors.  Any  such  system  would,  in  our  judgment,  lead  to 
an  extravagant  expenditure  of  public  funds  on  popular  remedies  and 
"  medical  extras,"  without  obtaining,  in  return  for  this  enlarged  "  Medical 
Relief,"  greater  regularity  of  life  or  more  hygienic  habits  in  the  patient. 
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With  regard  to  institutional  treatment,  we  gladly  recognise  the  inestimable 
services  rendered  to  the  sick  poor  by  the  hospitals,  sanatoria  and  con- 
valescent homes  supported  by  endowments  or  voluntary  contributions. 
We  approve  of  the  use  now  made  of  these  institutions  by  Public 
Authorities,  and  we  think  that  many  more  suitable  cases  than  at  present 
might,  on  proper  arrangements  as  to  payment,  be  transferred  from  rate- 
maintained  to  voluntary  institutions.  But  it  is  clear  that  such  institutions 
provide  only  for  a  small  fraction  of  the  need,  and  that  they  leave 
untouched  whole  districts  for  some  cases,  and  whole  classes  of  cases 
everywhere,  which  there  is  no  ])rosppct  of  their  being  able  or  willing  to 
undertake. 

40.  That  the  Medical  Service  of  the  Public  Health  Authorities,  which 
now  extensively  treats  disease,  and  actually  maintains  out  of  the  rates  a 
steadily  increasing  number  of  the  sick  poor,  is  based  on  principles  more 
suited  to  a  State  Medical  Service  than  that  of  the  Poor  Law.  These 
principles,  which  lead,  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory,  to  searching  out 
disease,  securing  the  earliest  possible  diagnosis,  taking  hold  of  the 
incipient  case,  removing  injurious  conditions,  applying  specialised  treat- 
ment, enfoi'cing  healthy  surroundings  and  personal  hygiene,  and  aiming 
always  at  preventing  either  recurrence  or  spread  of  disease — in  contrast 
to  the  mere  "relief"  of  the  individual — furnish  in  fact  the  only  proper 
basis  for  the  expenditure  of  public  money  on  a  Medical  Service. 

41.  That  such  compulsory  powers  of  removal  in  extreme  cases,  as  have 
been  asked  for,  are  analogous  to  those  already  exercised,  with  full  public 
approval,  by  the  Public  Health  Authorities ;  and  that  the  proposed 
extension  of  such  powers  can  properly  be  granted  only  to  an  authority 
proceeding  on  Public  Health  lines. 

42.  That  we  therefore  agree  with  the  responsible  heads  of  all  the 
four  Medical  Departments  concerned — the  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  England  and  Wales,  the  Medical  Member  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland,  the  Medical  Commissioner  of 
the  Local  Gov^ernment  Board  for  Ireland,  and  the  Medical  Officer  of  the 
Board  of  Education — in  ascribing  the  defects  of  the  existing  arrangements 
lundamentally  to  the  lack  of  a  unified  Medical  Service  based  on  Public 
Health  principles. 

43.  That  in  such  a  unified  Medical  Service,  organised  in  districts  of 
suitable  extent,  the  existing  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  Hospital  Super- 
intendents, School  Doctors,*  District  Medical  Officers,  Workhouse  and 
Dispensary  Doctors  and  Medical  Superintendents  of  Poor  Law  Infirmaries 

' — the  clinicians  as  well  as  the  saniiarians — would  all  find  appropriate 
spheres ;  that  one  among  them  being  placed  in  administrative  control 
who  has  developed  most  administrative  capacity. 

^  The  question  has  been  raised  of  the  relation  in  which,  with  a  unified  Medical 
Service,  the  nascent  medical  activities  of  the  Local  Education  Authoiities  should 
be  placed.  The  question  is  one  to  be  determined,  in  our  opinion,  by  the  dominant 
characteristic  of  the  service.  Within  the  limits  of  school  age,  the  predominant 
service  should  be  that  of  education ;  and  the  responsibility  for  the  normal  child 
should  rest  with  the  Local  Education  Authority.  The  case  is  different  with  the 
mentally  defective  child,  for  which  the  new  Local  Authority  for  the  Mentally 
Defective  will  have  the  responsibility ;  and  with  the  child  withdrawn  from  school 
for  definite  illness,  for  which  the  Local  Health  Authority  will  be  responsible.  But 
when  the  child,  without  being  so  ill  as  to  be  withdrawn  from  school,  requires  the 
services  of  a  doctor— as,  for  instance,  in  school  medical  inspection,  in  medical 
examination  for  scholarships,  and  iu  the  treatment  of  mirjor  ailments— we  suggest 


44.  That  we  do  not  agree  with  the  suggestion  that  the  establishment 
of  a  unified  Medical  Service  on  Public  Health  lines  necessarily  involves 
the  gratuitous  provision  of  medical  treatment  to  all  applicants.  It  is 
clear  that,  in  the  public  interest,  neither  the  promptitude  nor  the  efficiency 
of  the  medical  treatment  must  be  in  any  way  limited  by  considerations 
of  whether  the  patient  can  or  should  repay  its  cost.  But  we  see  no 
reason  why  Parliament  should  not  embody  in  a  clear  and  consistent  code 
definite  rules  of  Chargeability,  either  relating  to  the  treatment  of  all 
diseases,  or  ot  all  but  those  specifically  named ;  and  of  Recovery  of 
the  charge  thus  made  from  all  patients  who  are  able  to  pay.  In  our 
chapter  on  "The  Scheme  of  Reform,"  we  propose  new  machinery  for 
automatically  making  and  recovering  all  such  charges  that  Parliament 
may  from  time  to  time  impose. 

Chapter  VI. — The  Mentally  Defective,  pp.  234-244. 

45.  That  the  existing  provision  for  the  Mentally  Defective  persons 
maintained  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  public  expense,  probably 
approaching  200,000  in  number,  is  far  from  satisfactory. 

46.  That  the  existence  everywhere  of  rival  Local  Authorities  main- 
tainino^  the  Mentally  Defective,  and  the  division  of  the  supervision  and 
control  over  their  work  among  three  (or  even  four)  different  Government 
Departments,  no  one  of  which  has  full  responsibility,  or  combines  in  itself 
technical  knowledge  and  financial  control,  involves — to  use  the  emphatic 
words,  formally  given  in  evidence,  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
England  and  Wales — "  a  large  amount  of  unnecessary  expenditure." 

47.  That  the  continned  detention  in  the  General  Mixed  ^Workhouses  of 
England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  to  a  leaser  degree  those  of  Scotland, 
of  no  fewer  than  60,000  Mentally  Defective  persons,  including  not  a 
few  children,  without  education  or  ameliorative  treatment,  and  herded 
indiscriminately  with  the  sane,  amounts  to  a  public  scandal. 

48.  That  the  practice  of  Ireland,  where  the  inmates  of  the  County 
Lunatic  Asylums  are  wholly  unconnected  with  the  Poor  Law,  and  are  not 
stigmatised  as  paupers,  should  be  adopted  for  Great  Britain. 

49.  That  we  concur  with  the  Yice-Regal  Commission  on  Poor  Law 
Reform  in  Ireland  in  thinking  that  all  persons  of  unsound  mind,  whatever 
their  mental  state,  and  whatever  tbeit  age,  should  be  everywhere  wholly 
removed  from  the  Workhouses. 

50.  That,  in  the  words  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Care  and 
Control  of  the  Feeble-minded,  it  is  "  the  mental  condition  of  these  persons, 
and  neither  their  poverty  nor  their  crime,"  that  "  is  the  real  ground  of 
their  claim  for  help  from  the  State." 

51.  That  we  accordingly  concur  with  that  Commission  in  the  view  that 
all  grades  of  the  Mentally  Defective  (including  the  feeble-minded,  the 

that  the  Local  Education  Authority  should,  where  the  two  Authorities  are  Com- 
mittees of  the  same  Council,  not  set  up  a  medical  staff  of  its  own,  but  call  in  the 
Local  Health  Authority  as  its  agent;  just  as  it  does  already  with  regard  to  inspecting 
and  certifying  the  drainage  of  the  school  building.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the 
children  in  the  hospitals  and  sanatoria  of  the  Local  Health  Authority  are  in  need  of 
education  (a  point  now  often  neglected),  we  suggest  that  the  Local  Health  Authority 
should  not  have  its  own  teachers,  but  should  call  in  the  Local  Education  Authority 
as  its  agent.  The  case  may  be  different  where  (as  at  present  in  England  and  Wales, 
outside  the  County  Boroughs)  the  two  Authorities  are  not  Committees  of  the  same 
Council,  and  do  not  serve  the  same  areas.  But  even  here  arraiigeu^ents  could 
usually  be  made  on  similar  lines. 
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epileptics,  the  inebriates,  the  imbeciles,  the  lunatics  and  the  idiots)  should, 
at  all  ages,  be  wholly  withdrawn  from  the  charge  of  the  Destitution 
Authorities,  and  from  pauperism,  as  well  as  from  the  Local  Education 
Authorities,  and  that  the  entire  responsibility  for  their  discovery,  certification 
and  appropriate  treatment  (whether  institutional  or  domiciliary)  should  be 
entrusted  in  England,  Wales  and  Ireland,  to  the  County  and  County  Borough 
Councils,  acting  by  statutory  Committees  for  the  Mentally  Defective,  in 
which  the  present  Asylums  Committees  would  be  merged,  and  in  Scotland 
to  the  County  Councils  and  principal  Town  Councils,  from  which  the 
District  Boards  of  Lunacy  are  (with  the  exception  of  six  towns)  selected. 

52.  That  the  whole  duty  of  supervision  and  control  of  the  action  of  the 
Local  Authorities  in  respect  of  the  Mentally  Defective,  including  the 
administration  of  the  Grants-in-Aid,  should  be  concentrated,  in  England 
(including  Wales),  Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively,  in  a  single  self- 
contained  and  fully  equipped  Division  or  Department,  concerned  with  the 
Mentally  Defective  alone,  however  that  Division  or  Department  may  be 
grouped  with  others  under  a  Minister  responsible  to  Parliament. 

Chapter  VII.— The  Aged  and  Infirm,  pp.  245-285. 

53.  That  the  inclusion,  under  Poor  Law,  in  one  and  the  same  category, 
of  the  congeries  of  different  classes  known  as  the  Aged  and  Infirm  "  is 
fundamentally  inconsistent  with  any  effective  administration. 

54.  That  the  majority  of  Destitution  Authorities  of  England,  Wales 
and  Ireland  make  no  other  provision  for  this  aggregate  of  diverse 
individuals,  of  all  ages  and  of  different  mental  and  physical  characteristics, 
than  the  General  Mixed  Workhouse  on  the  one  hand  and  indiscriminate, 
inadequate  and  unconditional  Out-Eelief  on  the  other — forms  of  Relief 
cruel  to  the  deserving,  and  demorali singly  attractive  to  those  who  are 
depraved. 

55.  That  some  of  the  l^arish  Councils  of  Scotland  and  a  few  Boards  of 
Guardians  in  England  have  honourably  distinguished  themselves  by  pro- 
viding, for  aged  persons  of  deserving  conduct,  either  comfortable  quarters 
or  pensions  in  their  own  homes  ;  though  in  the  English  Unions  this 
provision  has  been  u^nduly  restricted  by  irrelevant  conditions  as  to 
prolonged  residence  in  one  district,  or  as  to  the  existence  of  relations 
not  legally  liable  to  contribute. 

56.  That  no  corresponding  classification  has  been  made  among  persons 
permanently,  though  prematurely,  incapacitated,  so  that  even  the  most 
deserving  of  these  ai'e  very  harshly  dealt  with. 

57.  That  it  is  a  necessary  preliminary  of  any  effective  reform  to  break 
up  the  present  unscientific  category  of  "  the  Aged  and  Infirm,"  and  to 
deal  separately  with  distinct  classes  according  to  the  age  and  the  mental 
and  physical  characteristics  of  the  individuals  concerned. 

58.  That  we  concur  with  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Care  and 
Control  of  the  Feeble-minded  that  all  persons,  whatever  their  age,  who 
are  certified  to  belong  to  one  or  other  grades  of  the  Mentally  Defective — 
including  not  only  the  lunatics  and  idiots,  but  also  the  Feeble-minded 
and  those  suffering  from  senile  dementia — should  be  entirely  removed 
from  contact  with  any  form  of  Poor  Law,  and  should  be  placed  wholly 
in  charge  of  the  Local  Authority  for  the  Mentally  Defective. 

59.  That  the  establishment  by  Parliament  in  1908  of  a  National  Pension 
Scheme  affords  the  proper  provision  for  the  aged  who  satisfy  the  necessary 
conditions  in  respect  to  income,  residence  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
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conduct ;  but  that  it  will  be  requisite  at  the  earliest  possible  date  to  lower 
the  pensionable  age  to  sixty-five,  if  not  to  sixty  ;  and  that  it  is  neither 
practicable  nor  desirable  to  make  the  previous  receipt  of  any  form  of 
public  assistance  a  ground  for  disqualification. 

60.  That,  as  there  must  always  be  a  certain  proportion  of  persons 
technically  disqualified  for  a  National  Pension,  for  whom  public  provision 
must  be  made,  and  for  whom  institutional  provision  is  neither  necessary 
nor  desirable,  the  Pension  Committees  of  the  Local  -Authorities  should  be 
empowered  to  grant  out  of  the  Rates,  according  to  conditions  settled  by 
their  Councils  and  approved  by  the  Central  Authority,  pensions  to  persons 
of  decent  life,  not  being  less  than  sixty  years  of  age,  who  are  not  eligible 
for  a  National  Pension. 

61.  That,  whilst  we  anticipate  considerable  growth  of  voluntary 
agencies  for  securing,  by  insurance,  supplementary  pensions  and  provision 
for  premature  invalidity,  we  cannot  recommend  that  the  State  should 
enter  into  competition  for  the  workers'  weekly  pence  with  the  Friendly 
Societies  and  Trades  Unions,  by  any  scheme  of  compulsory  insurance ; 
which  would,  we  think,  provoke  the  strenuous  opposition  of  these 
societies,  if  they  were  left  outside  the  scheme ;  and  which  must  inevitably 
entail  a  national  guarantee  of  their  solvency,  and  Governmental  control, 
if  they  were  to  be  made  part  of  the  compulsory  scheme. 

62.  That  the  responsibility  for  making  suitable  provision,  domiciliary 
or  institutional,  for  the  prematurely  incapacitated  and  the  helpless  aged, 
together  with  the  necessary  institutional  provision  for  the  aged  to  whom 
pensions  are  refused,  should  be  entrusted  to  the  Local  Health  Authority. 

63.  That  the  Local  Health  Authority  should  be  granted  compulsory 
powers  of  removal  and  detention,  similar  to  those  which  it  now  possesses 
in  respect  to  certain  infectious  diseases,  with  regard  to  all  aged  and  infirm 
persons  who  are  found  to  be  endangering  their  own  lives,  or  becoming, 
through  mental  or  physical  incapacity  to  take  care  of  themselves,  a 
nuisance  to  the  public. 

64.  That,  whilst  all  the  obligations  to  support  aged  and  infirm  relations 
that  are  imposed  by  law  should  be  strictly  enforced  by  the  appointed 
officers,  where  there  is  proof  of  ability  to  pay,  no  attempt  should  be  made 
by  any  public  authority  to  extract  contributions  from  persons  not  legally 
liable,  by  subjecting  aged  or  infirm  persons,  or  threatening  to  subject 
them,  to  any  treatment  other  than  that  deemed  most  suitable  to  their 
state. 

Chapter  VIII. — Charge  and  Recovery  by  Local  Authorities, 

pp,  286-312. 

65.  That  the  existing  provisions  of  the  law  for  charging  to,  and 
recovering  from,  particular  individuals,  the  cost  of  various  forms  of  public 
assistance  afforded  to  them,  to  their  dependents  or  to  other  persons  for 
whom  they  are  legally  liable  to  contribute,  are  confused  and  inconsistent 
with  each  other,  and  are  based  on  no  discoverable  principle. 

66.  That  the  practice  of  the  multifarious  Local  Authorities,  with  regard 
to  charging  or  recovering  the  cost  of  public  assistance,  varies,  for  identical 
services  rendered  to  persons  in  identical  economic  circumstances,  from 
place  to  place,  from  case  to  case,  and  even  from  time  to  time  in  one  and 
the  same  case,  according  to  the  idiosyncracies  of  the  members  who 
happen  to  be  present  at  successive  meetings. 

67.  That  the  confused  and  uncertain  state  of  the  law,  and  the  haphazard 
conflict  of  practice,  lead  to  hardship  and  oppression  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
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demoralising  laxity  on  the  other ;  the  net  result  being  that  a  serious  loss 
of  revenue  is  incurred,  the  law-abiding  citizen  paying,  and  the  liabitual 
cadger "  escaping  scot-free ;  with  the  additional  absurdity  that  the 
patient  for  whom  the  cost  is  repaid  is  often  classed  as  a  pauper,  whilst 
other  patients  suffering  from  the  same  disease  get  wholly  gratuitous 
treatment  and  retain  their  status  of  citizenship. 

68.  That  we  recommend  that  a  Departmental  Committee  should  be 
appointed  to  consider  the  whole  question  of  what  forms  of  public  assistance 
can  properly  be  made  the  subject  of  these  "  Special  Assessments,"  and  upon 
what  persons  these  assessments  should  be  made  ;  in  order  that  the  law  may 
be  aniended  on  some  definite  principle,  and  consolidated  by  Parliament  into 
a  single  statute. 

69.  That  the  duty  of  determining  what  Special  Assessments  are  due 
according  to  the  law,  and  from  whom,  together  with  the  decision  whether 
the  person  liable  is  of  sufficient  ability  to  pay,  and  the  duty  of  enforcing 
payment  by  proper  legal  process,  ought  to  be  entirely  separated  from  the 
work  of  administering  the  public  assistance ;  and  it  would  be  most  suitably 
undertaken,  for  all  the  forms  of  public  assistance  afforded  in  a  given 
district,  by  a  salaried  officer  of  adequate  status,  appointed  by  and  acting 
under  the  County  or  County  Borough  Council,  but  unconnected  with 
either  the  Health,  Education,  Mentally  Defectives  or  Pension  Committees, 

70.  That  we  wholly  disapprove  and  condemn  the  practice  of  some 
Boards  of  Guardians  in  England  of  varying  the  treatment,  or  threatening 
to  vary  the  treatment — offering  the  Workhouse,  for  instance,  instead  of 
Outdoor  Relief — in  respect  of  persons  entitled  to  relief  from  them^  with  a 
view  to  extracting  contributions  from  other  persons,  whether  or  not  these 
are  legally  liable  for  the  payment.  We  think  that  it  should  be  definitely 
laid  down  that  the  kind  and  amount  of  relief  or  assistance  granted  in  any 
case  should  be  determined  solely  by  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  applicant  or  patient  himself,  and  ouglit  never  to  be  made  dependent 
on  whether  somebody  else  fulfils,  or  does  not  fulfil,  a  legal  or  moral 
obligation. 

Chapter  IX. — Settlement  and  Removal,  pp.  313-319* 

71.  That  the  existing  Law  of  Settlement  and  Removal,  wasteful  in  its 
cost  and  occasionally  the  cause  of  hardship  to  the  poor,  will,  under  the 
scheme  of  reform  which  we  are  proposing,  automatically  cease  to  be 
applicable  ;  and  all  the  statutes  bearing  on  the  subject  should  be  definitely 
repealed. 

72.  That  the  assumption  of  the  greater  part  of  the  charge  for  the  aged 
by  the  National  Government,  and  the  proposed  transfer  to  a  Government 
Department  of  the  provision  for  all  sections  of  the  able-bodied,  will,  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases,  obviate  the  necessity  for  raising  the  question  of 
eligibility  of  an  applicant  for  public  assistance  in  respect  of  his  previous 
residence. 

73.  That  the  re-organisation  of  the  various  services  now  included  in  the 
Poor  Law  on  the  lines  of  a  County  or  County  Borough  administration 
under  the  several  committees  concerned,  with  the  County  or  County 
Borough  as  the  unit  for  rating,  will,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  render 
it  unnecessary  to  raise  the  question  of  past  residence. 

74.  That  with  regard  to  services  rendered  by  the  Local  Health 
Authority,  it  should  be  made  a  condition  of  the  proposed  Grant-in^Aid 
that  no  question  of  the  past  residence  of  any  applicant  should  be  raised, 
except  only  with  regard  to  admission  to  any  specialised  institution  ;  and 
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1  in  the  latter  case  admission  may,  if  thought  fit,  be  confined,  except  on 
!  terms  to  be  prescribed,  to  persons  who  have  resided  in  tlie  district  for  one 
year — any  other  persons  being,  if  thought  fit,  refused  admission  (except 
when  such  refusal  would  involve  danger  to  life),  and  relegated  to  the 
General  Infirmary,  or  removed,  under  proper  conditions  and  safeguards, 
to  the  specialised  institution  of  the  County  to  which  they  belong. 

75.  That  (beyond  the  retention  of  the  power  to  contribute  towards 
school  accommodation  for  "  boarded-out "  children)  there  is  no  need  for 
any  question  of  past  residence  to  be  raised  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  Local  Education  Committee  ;  and  this  should  be  made  ti  condition 
of  the  Government  Grants. 

76.  That  whatever  provisions  are  rnade  in  this  respect,  there  should  be 
identical  and  reciprocal  rights  as  between  England  and  Wales,  Scotland 
and  Ireland. 

Chapter  X. — Grants-in-Aid,  pp.  320-352. 

77.  That  alike  in  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the 
Grants-in-Aid  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Destitution  Authorities  are 
urgently  in  need  of  revision.  In  return  for  the  sum  of  £3,500,000 
annually,  which  is  being  contributed  to  Boards  of  Guardians  and  Parish 
Councils,  the  various  Departments  of  the  National  Government,  which  are 
charged  with  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Local  Authorities,  now 
obtain  the  very  minimum  of  power  to  prevent  either  extravagance  or 
inefficiency,  or  of  influence  towards  a  greater  efficiency  of  service.  The 
relief  afforded  to  the  local  ratepayer  is  so  unequal  and  so  arbitrarily 
distributed  as  to  amount  to  a  gross  injustice,  which  is  all  t'ic  more 
intolerable  in  that,  especially  in  Ireland,  the  poorest  districts  and  those 
most  heavily  burdened  often  obtain  the  least  relief,  And  the  conditions 
of  the  Grants,  whilst  seldom  so  framed  as  to  cause  a  wise  discrimination 
in  favour  of  the  more  desirable  methods  of  expenditure  rather  than  others, 
sometimes  result  in  positively  encouraging  extravagance,  laxness  and 
refusal  to  carry  out  the  policy  desired  by  the  Legislature. 

78.  That,  in  our  opinion,  in  view  of  the  large  share  of  the  cost  of 
providing  for  the  aged  in  their  homes  now  borne  by  the  National 
Exchequer  under  the  Old- Age  Pensions  Act  of  1908,  and  of  the  share 
which  we  think  it  necessary  for  the  National  Government  to  take  in  the 
administration  of  the  provision  for  the  Unemployed  and  Able-bodied,  we 
consider  that  no  Grant-in- Aid  should  be  made  to  the  Local  Authorities  in 
respect  of  these  two  services. 

79.  That  when  all  grades  of  the  mentally  detective  are  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  proposed  new  Local  Authorities  for  the  Mentally  Defective, 
a  Grant  should  be  made  to  those  Authorities  in  respect  of  all  the  persons 
satisfactorily  provided  for  by  them,  It  would  be  desirable  that  this 
Grant  should  be  made  on  the  same  basis  as  that  to  the  Local  Health 
Authorities. 

80.  That  a  Grant-in-Aid  should  be  made  to  the  Local  Health 
Authorities  in  respect  of  all  the  work  now  done  by  them,  or  to  be 
hereafter  entrusted  to  them. 

81.  That  it  is  essential  that  all  Grants-in-Aid  should  be  administered  by 
the  particular  Government  Departments  concerned  with  the  particular 
services  to  le  aided  ;  and  paid  direct  to  the  Local  Authorities, 

82.  That  all  Grants  should  take  the  form  of  Grants-in-Aid  of  local 
services  ;  that  they  should  be  conditional  on  the  efficient  performance  of 
the  services ;  that  they  shouW  be  governed  by  detailed  regulations,  and 
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accompanied  by  systematic  inspection  and  audit ;  and  that  they  should  be 
withheld,  wholly  or  in  part,  on  failure  to  comply  with  the  law  and  the 
regulations  in  force. 

83.  That  they  might,  for  the  convenience  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  be  fixed  in  aggregate  total,  which  might  remain  unchanged 
for  a  term  of  seven  years;  but  that  the  allocation  of  the  total  among  the 
several  Local  Autliorities  should  be  proportionate  to  their  several  expendi- 
tures from,  time  to  time  on  the  services  to  be  aided,  subject  to  such 
expenditure  being  allowed  by  the  Department  to  count  for  this  purpose, 
as  not  being  extravagant  or  improper.  If  not  considered  too  complicated, 
the  scale  of  distribution  proposed  by  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  determined 
jointly  by  expenditure  and  by  poverty  of  the  district,  might  advan- 
tageously be  adopted. 

Chapter  XI. — Supervision  and  Control  hy  the  National 
Government,  pp.  353-383. 

84.  That  the  Local  Government  Board  for  England  and  Wales — and 
in  a  lesser  degree  the  Local  Government  Boards  for  Scotland  and 
Ireland — have  failed  to  secure  the  national  uniformity  of  policy  with 
regard  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  which  was  aimed  at  in  the  establishment 
of  a  Central  Authority  upon  the  Report  of  1834. 

85.  That  this  failure  has  contributed  to  the  extraordinary  variations 
in  Poor  Law  administration  in  different  districts  and  to  the  present 
demoralised  state  of  the  majority  of  the  Destitution  Authorities. 

86.  That  we  attribute  the  failure,  not  to  any  shortcomings  in  the 
persons  concerned,  but  to  the  obsolete  character  of  the  administrative 
machinery  with  which  they  have  had  to  work ;  and  notably  to  their 
not  having  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  virtual  transformation  of 
the  Destitution  Authorities,  from  bodies  set  to  "  relieve  destitution " 
under  a  deterrent  Poor  Law,  into  Local  Authorities  which,  in  response 
to  public  criticism,  have  started  to  provide,  for  this  or  that  class  of 
their  patients,  not  deterrent  relief,  but  curative  and  restorative  treatment. 

87.  That  the  "  Poor  Law  Division,"  with  its  Genera]  Inspectors, 
adhering  to  the  old  technique  of  a  deterrent  "relief  of  destitution,"  is 
unqualified  to  secare  the  efficient  and  economical  administration  of  the 
different  kinds  of  nurseries,  schools,  hospitals,  asylums,  custodial  homes, 
farm  colonies,  and  what  not,  that  are  now  being  run  by  the  hypertrophied 
Destitution  Authorities. 

88.  That  each  of  the  separate  services  administered  by  the  Local 
Authorities — such  as  education,  public  health  and  care  of  the  insane — 
imperatively  requires  the  supervision,  guidance  and  control  of  a  distinct 
and  self-contained  Department  or  Division  of  a  Department,  having  its  own 
regulative  orders,  its  own  technically  qualified  Inspectorate,  and  its  con- 
sistent line  of  policy  ;  and  that  just  as  the  Local  Destitution  Authorities 
should  be  broken  up  and  merged  in  the  several  Committees  of  the  County 
or  County  Borough  Council  dealing  with  the  several  services,  so  the 
Poor  Law  Division  of  the  Local  Government  Board  should  be  abolished, 
and  its  work  distributed  among  the  several  Departments  or  Divisions  of 
Departments  to  which  may  be  entrusted  the  supervision  and  control  over 
the  Local  Education  Authorities,  the  Local  Health  Authorities,  and  the 
Local  Authorities  for  the  mentally  Defective,  respectively. 

89.  That  we  cannot  refrain  from  animadverting  on  the  fact  that, 
notwithstanding  the  enormous  importance  and  steady  expansion  of  the 
Public  Health  work  of  the  Local  Authorities,  there  exists,  in  England 
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and  Wales,  no  Department,  and  not  even  a  distinct  and  self-contained 
Division  of  a  Department,  responsible  for  their  supervision,  guidance 
and  control  in  this  important  service,  and  for  maintaining  in  it  a  definite 
and  consistent  policy — the  work  of  dealing  with  the  questions  as  they  arise 
being  intermixed  with  the  business  of  other  services  and  scattered  among 
five  different  Divisions  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ;  none  of  them 
having,  under  its  control,  any  staflf  of  inspectors,  for  the  systematic 
visitation  of  all  the  Local  Health  Authorities,  or  the  administration  of 
any  Grant-in- Aid  of  the  services  of  those  Authorities ;  and  none  of 
them  being  charged  with  the  duty  of  formulating  and  maintaining  a 
consistent  policy  for  the  service  as  a  whole. 

Chapter  XII, — Scheme  of  Reform,  pp.  384-432. 

Deferring  our  proposals  with  regard  to  the  whole  of  the  Able-bodied 
until  Part  11.  of  the  present  Report,  we  recommend : — 

90.  That,  except  the  43  Eliz.,  c.  2,  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of 
1834  for  England  and  Wales  and  the  various  Acts  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  and  the  corresponding  legislation  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  so  far 
as  they  relate  exclusively  to  Poor  Relief,  and  including  the  Law  of 
Settlement,  should  be  repealed. 

91.  That  the  Boards  of  Guardians  in  England,  Wales  and  Ireland,  and 
(at  any  rate  as  far  as  Poor  Law  functions  are  concerned)  the  Parish 
Councils  in  Scotland,  together  with  all  combinations  of  these  bodies, 
should  be  abolished. 

92.  That  the  property  and  liabilities,  powers  and  duties  of  these 
Destitution  Authorities  should  be  transferred  (subject  to  the  necessary 
adjustments)  to  the  County  and  County  Borough  Councils,  strengthened 
in  numbers  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  their  enlarged  duties  ;  with 
suitable  modifications  to  provide  for  the  special  circumstances  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  and  for  the  cases  of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs,  the  Non- 
County  Boroughs  over  10,000  in  population,  and  the  Urban  Districts 
over  20:000  in  population,  on  the  plan  that  we  have  sketched  out. 

93.  That  the  provision  for  the  various  classes  of  the  non-able-bodied 
should  be  wholly  separated  from  that  to  be  made  for  the  Able-bodied, 
whether  these  be  Unemployed  workmen,  vagrants  or  able-bodied  persons 
now  in  receipt  of  Poor  Relief. 

94.  That  the  services  at  present  administered  by  the  Destitution 
Authorities  (other  than  those  connected  with  vagrants  or  the  able-bodied) 
— that  is  to  say,  the  provision  for : — 

(i.)  Children  of  school  age  ; 

(ii.)  The  sick  and  the  permanently  incapacitated,  the  infants  under 
school  age,  and  the  aged  needing  institutional  care ; 

(iii.)  The  mentally  defective  of  all  grades  and  all  ages ;  and 
(iv.)  The  aged  to  whom  pensions  are  awarded — should  be  assumed, 
under  the  directions  of  the  County  and  County  Borough  Councils, 
by:— 

(i.)  The  Education  Committee ; 

(ii.)  The  Health  Committee  ; 
(iii.)  The  Asylums  Committee  ;  and 
(iv.)  The  Pension  Committee  respectively. 

95.  That  the  several  committees  concerned  should  be  authorised  and 
required  under  the  directions  of  their  Councils,  to  provide,  under  suitable 
conditions  and  safeguards  to  be  embodied  in  Statutes  and  regulative 
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Orders,  for  the  several  classes  of  persons  committed  to  their  charge, 
whatever  treatment  they  may  deem  most  appropriate  to  their  condition ; 
being  either  institutional  treatment,  in  the  various  specialised  schools, 
hospitals,  asylums,  etc.,  under  their  charge ;  or  whenever  judged  preferable, 
domiciliary  treatment,  conjoined  with  the  grant  of  Home  Aliment  where 
this  is  indispensably  required. 

96.  That  the  law  with  regard  to  liability  to  pay  for  relief  or  treatment 
received,  or  to  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  dependents  and 
other  relations,  should  be  embodied  in  a  definite  and  consistent  code,  on 
the  basis,  in  those  services  for  which  a  charge  should  be  made,  of  recovering 
the  cost  from  all  those  who  are  really  able  to  pay,  and  of  exempting  those 
who  cannot  properly  do  so. 

97.  That  there  should  be  established  in  each  County  and  Countj^ 
Borough  one  or  more  officers,  to  be  designated  Registrars  of  Public 
Assistance,  to  be  appointed  by  the  County  and  County  Borough  Council, 
and  to  be  charged  with  the  threefold  duty  of  : — 

(i.)  Keeping  a  Public  Register  of  all  cases  in  receipt  of  public 
assistance ; 

(ii.)  Assessing  and  recovering,  according  to  the  law  of  the  land 
and  the  evidence  as  to  sufficiency  of  ability  to  pay,  whatever  charges 
Parliament  may  decide  to  make  for  particular  kinds  of  relief  or 
treatment;  and 

(iii.)  Sanctioning  the  Grants  of  Home  Aliment  proposed  by  the 
Committees  concerned  with  the  treatment  of  the  case. 

98.  That  the  Registrar  of  Public  Assistance  should  have  under  his 
direction  (and  under  the  control  of  the  General  Purposes  Committee  of 
the  County  or  County  Borougli  Council)  the  necessary  staff  of  Inquiry 
and  Recovery  Officers,  and  a  local  Receiving  House,  for  the  strictly 
temporary  accommodation  of  non-able-bodied  persons  found  in  need,  and 
not  as  yet  dealt  with  by  the  Committees  concerned. 

99.  That  the  present  national  subventions  in  aid  of  the  Destitution 
Authorities  should  be  replaced  by  Grants-in-Aid  of  the  expenditure  on 
the  whole  of  the  services  to  be  administered  hy  the  Health  Committees 
of  the  County  and  County  Borough  Councils,  subject  to  the  administration 
of  these  services  up  to,  at  any  rate,  a  National  Minimum  of  Efficiency ; 
the  aggregate  amount  of  such  Grants-in-Aid  for  the  United  Kingdom 
and  their  allocation  as  between  England  (including  Wales),  Scotland  and 
Ireland  being  fixed  and  subject  to  revision  only  every  seven  years ;  but 
the  distribution  of  this  total  among  the  several  County  and  County 
Borough  Councils  being  made,  according  to  the  plan  we  have  specified, 
in  proportion  to  their  several  gross  expenditures  on  these  services ;  and 
at  the  same  time  in  such  a  proportion  to  the  poverty  of  their  districts  as 
will  enable  the  National  Minimum  of  Efficiency  to  be  everywhere  attained 
without  anywhere  exceeding  the  Standard  Average  Rate. 

100.  That  the  Local  Authorities  in  England  and  Wales,  in  respect  of 
the  services  administered  by  each  Committee,  be  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  a  single  Department  or  Division  of  a  Department  of  the 
National  Government,  which  shall  itself  administer  the  Grants-in-Aid 
of  its  particular  services,  issue  its  own  regulative  Orders,  and  have  its 
own  technically  qualified  Inspectors;  the  Education  Committees  in 
England  and  Wales  being  thus  responsible,  for  the  efficiency  of  all  their 
services,  to  the  Board  of  Education  ;  the  Mentally  Defectives  (or  Asylums) 
Conamittees  to  the  proposed  Board  of  Controlj  in  succession  to  the  Lunacy 


Commissionet's ;  the  Pension  Corhmittees  to  whatever  Department  is 
deputed  to  take  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  Old -Age  Pensions 
Act  of  1908;  and  the  Health  Committees,  with  regard  to  all  their 
enlarged  range  of  functions,  to  a  separately  organised  and  self-contained 
Public  Health  Department,  whether  this  is  organised  as  a  separate 
Division  of  the  Local  Government  Board  or  made  a  distinct  Department. 
The  determination  of  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  Kegistrar  of 
Public  Assistance,  and  whatever  national  supervision  may  be  exercised 
over  the  Grant  of  Home  Aliment  to  the  Non- Able-bodied,  should,  we 
suggest,  be  entrusted  to  another  separately  organised  and  self-contained 
Department  or  Division  of  a  Department,  which,  if  it  can  be  dissociated 
from  the  Local  Government  Board,  might,  with  advantage,  be  placed, 
along  with  the  Department  or  Division  dealing  with  Audit,  Loans  and 
Local  Finance  generally,  in  close  connection  with  the  Treasury. 

101.  That  a  temporary  Executive  Commission  be  appointed  to  adjust 
areas,  boundaries,  assets  and  liabilities;  and  to  allocate  buildings  and 
officers  among  the  future  Local  Authorities. 

Part  XL— The  Destitution  of  the  Able-bodied. 

Chapter  L — The  Able-bodied  under  the  Poor  Law,  pp.  437-517. 

1.  That  instead  of  the  National  Uniformity  of  policy  in  dealing  with 
the  Able-bodied,  upon  which  the  Report  of  1834  laid  so  much  stress,  we 
find  at  the  present  time,  among  the  different  Destitution  Authorities 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  five  different  methods  of  treatment  being 
simultaneously  applied. 

2.  That  two  of  these  methods — that  of  maintenance  in  a  General  Mixed 
Workhouse,  and  that  of  unconditional  and  inadequate  Outdoor  Relief— 
in  spite  of  almost  universal  condemnation  from  1834  down  to  the  present 
day,  a  condemnation  in  which  we  concur,  are  still  extensively  persisted 
in  ;  with  the  effect  of  perpetually  increasing  the  area  and  the  demorali- 
sation of  Able-bodied  Pauperism. 

3.  That  we  have  been  surprised  to  discover  that  the  nu^nber  of  Able- 
bodied  men  in  health  who,  in  England  and  Wales,  in  the  course  of  each 
year,  receive  temporary  Outdoor  Relief,  without  even  any  task  of  work,  is 
very  large— numbering  apparently  between  30,000  and  40,000  ;  some  of 
this  relief  being  given  on  account  of  "  sudden  or  urgent  necessity,"  but 
most  of  it  being  given  as  exceptions  to  the  Orders,  and  merely  reported 
week  by  week  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  its  approval. 

4.  That  the  number  of  Able-bodied  men  in  health  now  in  the  General 
Mixed  Workhouses  of  England,  Wales  and  Ireland  is  large — probably 
considerably  in  excess  of  10,000  — and  that  there  are  ominous  signs  that, 
in  the  large  towns,  the  number  of  sturdy  Able-bodied  men  subjected  to 
these  demoralising  conditions  is  steadily  increasing. 

5.  That  we  have  definitely  ascertained  that-— contrary  to  the  common 
opini'  n,  and  even  in  violation  of  the  law — the  huge  Poorhouses  of  the 
populous  towns  of  Scotland  also  contain  large,  and  apparently  increasing, 
numbers  of  Able-bodied  men  in  health,  of  exactly  the  same  type  as  the 
inmates  of  the  General  Mixed  Workhouses  of  England,  Wales  and 
Ireland. 

6.  That  the  three  specialised  Poor  Law  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
Able-bodied — the  Outdoor  Labour  Test,  the  Able-bodied  Test  Workhouse, 
and  the  Casual  Ward — all,  in  our  opinion,  fnil  to  provide  treatment 
appropriate  to  any  section  of  the  Able-bodied,  and  are  inherently  incapable 
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of  being  made  to  do  so.  If  these  institutions  are  lax  (as  is  usually  the 
case)  they  become  the  resort  of  wastrels  and  "  cadgers,"  of  the  "work-shy  " 
and  the  dissolute,  to  whom  their  demoralising  slackness  and  promiscuity 
is  positively  an  attraction.  To  plunge  a  respectable  able-bodied  man 
or  woman,  m  the  crisis  of  utter  destitution,  into  the  midst  of  such  persons 
is  at  once  a  torture  and  an  almost  inevitable  degradation.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Outdoor  Labour  Test,  the  Able-bodied  Test  Workhouse, 
and  the  Casual  Ward  are  made  strict  in  their  discipline  and  prison-like  in 
their  regimen,  they  are  shunned  by  the  vagabond  and  worthless  class  of 
'•'the  occasional  poor";  who  thereupon  contrive,  to  the  great  annoyance, 
cost  and  danger  of  the  public,  to  exist  outside  them.  Their  penal  severity 
then  falls  only  on  such  comparatively  decent  men  as  have  become  too 
debilitated  and  too  incompetent  to  gain  even  the  barest  living  outside,; 
and  these,  though  finding  the  regimen  unendurable,  are  driven  in  again 
and  again  by  sheer  starvation.  To  subject  such  men  to  a  brutalising 
regimen  and  penal  severities  is  useless  and  inhuman  ;  and  it  ought  to  be 
(if  it  is  not  already)  contrary  to  law. 

7.  That  by  its  provision  of  mere  subsistence,  available  just  when 
demanded,  the  Poor  Law  treatment  of  the  Able-bodied,  by  any  of  the 
five  methods  at  present  in  use,  actually  facilitates  parasitic  methods  of 
existence,  intermittent  and  irregular  effort,  and  casual  employment.  In 
our  opinion,  this  evil  influence  of  the  Destitution  Authorities  in  the 
Metropolis  and  all  the  great  ports — to  some  extent,  indeed,  in  all  the 
towns — is  to-day  spreading  demoralisation  and  manufacturing  pauperism 
on  a  large  scale. 

8.  That  it  appears  to  us  open  to  grave  objection  that  the  Destitution 
Authorities  should  have  been  allowed  to  exercise  powers  of  compulsory 
detention  and  of  penal  discipline,  such  as  those  now  enforced  in  the  Able- 
bodied  Test  Workhouse  and  the  Casual  Ward.  For  the  exercise  of  such 
powers  we  do  not  think  that  either  the  members  of  a  Board  of  Guardians 
or  its  officers,  without  legal  training,  without  any  prescribed  procedure, 
without  appeal,  and  without  even  a  hearing  of  the  person  accused,  are  at 
all  fitted.  Nor  do  we  consider  that  a  Destitution  Authority,  or  any  staff" 
that  it  is  likely  to  engage,  has  the  requisite  knowledge  or  the  requisite 
experience  to  enable  it  properl}^  to  administer  penal  discipline  to  those 
who  might,  in  due  form,  have  been  sentenced  to  submit  to  it.  The  very 
use  of  compulsory  detention  and  penal  discipline  by  a  Destitution 
Authority  tends  to  defeat  itself,  as  those  for  whom  the  rigorous  measures 
were  intended  will,  however  destitute,  certainly  avoid  applying  for 
admission.  On  all  these  grounds  we  must  unreservedly  condemn  the 
proposal  that  extended  powers  of  compulsory  detention  of  adult  Able- 
bodied  persons  should  be  granted  to  any  Poor  Law  Authority,  however 
constituted.  Any  such  proposal  would,  in  our  opinion,  arouse  the 
strongest  resentment,  and  would  meet  with  determined  opposition  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

9.  That  any  attempt,  by  a  repeal  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  of 
1905,  to  force  back  into  the  Poor  Law  those  sections  of  the  Able-bodied 
who  are  now  relieved  by  the  Distress  Committees,  would  be  socially 
disastrous  and  politicallv  impracticable.  On  the  coni-rary  it  is,  in  our 
judgment,  of  the  highest  importance  to  complete  without  delay  the 
process  begun  under  that  Act,  and  to  remove  the  remaining  sections  of 
the  Able-bodied,  once  for  all,  from  any  connection  with  the  Local 
Authorities  dealing  with  the  Children,  the  Sick,  the  Mentally  Defective, 
and  the  Aged  and  Infirm.    It  is,  in  our  opinion,  essential  that  whatever 
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provision  the  community  may  decide  to  make  for  Able-bodied  persons  in 
distress  should  be  administered  by  an  Authority  having  to  deal  with  all 
the  A.ble-bodied  and  with  the  xible-bodied  alone  ;  and  dealing  with  them, 
not  merely  at  the  crisis  of  destitution,  but  in  relation  to  the  cause  and 
character  of  their  distress,  and  the  means  to  be  .taken  for  its  cure.  For 
all  sections  of  the  Able-bodied  the  Poor  Law,  alike  in  England  and  Wales, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  is,  in  our  judgment,  intellectually  bankrupt. 

Chapter  II. — The  Ahle-hodied  under  Voluntary  Agencies^  pp,  518-528. 

10.  — That,  apart  from  other  consideratioas,  the  maintenance  of  a  penal 
Poor  Law  for  the  Able-bodied  has,  in  the  large  towns,  been  rendered 
impossible  by  the  development  of  extensive  Voluntary  Agencies  which 
refuse  to  allow  the  destitute  to  starve,  or  the  homeless  to  remain  at  night 
without  shelter. 

11.  That  so  long  as  the  public  organisation  for  dealing  with  the  Able- 
bodied  in  distress  is  so  directed  as  to  result  in  large  numbers  of  persons 
remaining  in  want  of  the  actual  necessaries  of  life,  on  whatever  excuse,  it 
is  neither  practicable  nor  desirable  to  prevent  Voluntary  Agencies  from 
relieving  such  persons. 

12.  That  the  relief  thus  given  by  means  of  Shelters  and  the  distribution 
of  food — whilst  it  can  hardly  be  made  the  subject  of  blame  or  reproach  so 
long  as  people  are  starving  and  homeless — is  almost  wholly  useless  for 
permanently  benefiting  the  persons  relieved  ;  and  has,  moreover,  many 
objectionable  characteristics. 

13.  That  whilst  some  of  the  Labour  Homes  and  Rural  Colonies  present 
good  features,  and  attain  a  certain  measure  of  success,  they  are,  in  the 
absence  of  any  Detention  Colony  for  the  "work-shy,"  and  of  any  adequate 
outlet  for  j^hose  who  have  been  regenerated,  unable  to  deal  with  more 
than  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  problem. 

14.  That  the  co-existence,  in  the  great  centres  of  population,  of  a  penal 
Poor  Law  for  the  Able-bodied,  with  extensive,  indiscriminate,  unconditional 
and  inadequete  relief  by  Voluntary  Agencies,  produces  so  much  unde- 
served suffering  on  the  one  hand,  and  so  much  degradation  of  character 
and  general  demoralisation  on  the  other,  as  to  make  it  urgently  necessary 
for  the  whole  problem  of  Able-bodied  .Destitution  to  be  systematically 
dealt  with  by  the  National  Government. 

Chapter  III. — The  Able-bodied  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act, 

pp.  529-569. 

15.  That  as  compared  with  the  methods  of  relieving  the  Unemployed 
under  the  Poor  Law,  the  experience  of  the  policy — inaugurated  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  Circular  of  1886,  and  definitely  confirmed  by  the 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act  of  1905 — of  withdrawing  the  Unemployed 
from  the  Poor  Law,  has  proved  full  of  valuable  suggestion  and  promise. 

16.  That  the  precedent  of  the  Lancashire  Cotton  Famine  suggests  that 
Public  Works,  carried  on  under  specialised  organisation  for  a  limited 
period,  with  the  object  of  employing  particular  classes  of  persons  deprived 
of  definite  situations  by  some  accidental  or  temporary  cessation  of  their 
regular  employment,  and  practically  certain  to  resume  their  ordinary 
occupations,  may  prove  the  easiest  method  of  relieving  their  transient 
destitution. 

17.  That  twenty  years'  experience  has  proved  that  it  is  not  practicable 
in  ordinary  times  to  disentangle  these  cases  from  those  of  respectable  men 
who  are  chronically  Unemployed  or  Under- employed ;  with  the  result 
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that  any  work  at  wages  afforded  by  Local  Authorities  as  a  method  of 
providing'  for  the  Unemployed  tends  to  become  chronic,  and  instead  of 
being  confined  to  the  men  thrown  out  of  definite  situations  by  the  acci- 
dental and  temporary  dislocation  of  industry,  it  is,  in  practice,  participated 
in  by  those  who  are  chi-onically  Unemployed  or  Under-employed,  to  an 
even  greater  extent  than  by  those  for  whom  it  was  intended. 

18.  That  whilst  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  has  enabled  a  certain 
number  of  respectable  workmen  to  tide  over  temporary  distress  without 
recourse  to  the  Poor  Law,  it  has  demonstrated  that,  as  a  method  for 
providing  for  chronic  Unemployment  or  Under-employment,  the  provi- 
vision  of  work  at  wages  by  Local  Authorities  affords  no  remedy  and  tends 
even  to  intensify  the  evil, 

19.  That  the  work  at  wages  provided  by  Local  Authorities,  is,  in 
practice,  either  diverted  from  the  ordinary  employees  of  the  Local 
Authorities  or  else  abstracted  from  what  would  otherwise  have  gone  to 
the  regular  employees  of  contractors  for  public  works ;  with  the  result, 
in  either  case,  of  creating,  sooner  or  later,  as  much  Unemployment  as  it 
relieves,  and  of  thus  throwing  the  cost  of  relieving  the  distress  upon 
other  wage-earners. 

20.  That  work  at  wages,  given  to  the  Unemployed  by  Local  Authorities 
for  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks  at  a  time,  tends.,  like  the  opening  of  a 
Labour  Yard  by  the  Board  of  Guardians,  actually  to  promote  the 
disastrous  Under-employmeot  characteristic  of  some  industries,  and  posi- 
tively encourages  employers  and  employed  to  acquiesce  in  intermittent 
employment  and  casual  jobs,  instead  of  regular  work  at  definite  weekly 
wages. 

21.  That  the  Unemploy  ed  Workmen  Act  of  1905,  whilst  not  excluding 
temporary  Relief  Works,  contemplated  and  provided  also  for  other 
experiments  in  providing  for  the  Unemployed,  which  have  unfortunately 
not  been  adequately  put  iato  operation  by  the  Local  Government  Boards 
for  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively ;  or  by  the 
Local  Authorities. 

22.  That  one  of  the  most  promising  of  these  experiments — the  pro- 
vision of  Rural  Colonies  where  the  Unemployed  could  be  trained  with 
a  view  to  their  permanent  re-establishment  as  self-supporting  citizens, 
whether  on  the  land  or  otherwise,  in  England  or  elsewhere — has  been 
tried  at  the  Hollesley  Bay  Farm  Colony,  with  a  considerable  measure  of 
success.  Unfortunately,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  England  and  Wales,  now  insists  on  regarding  this  Farm  Colony  only 
as  a  means  of  affording  temporary  relief  and  not  as  a  means  of  training 
for  future  self-support ;  and  refuses  to  permit  any  further  expenditure 
for  the  purpose  of  permanently  establishing  even  those  men  who  have 
been  selected  and  trained. 

23.  That  another  valuable  provision  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act 
was  that  requiring  the  establishment,  quite  apart  from  the  existence  of 
distress  from  Unemployment,  of  a  complete  network  of  Labour  Exchanges, 
covering  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Wherever  a  Distress  Com- 
mittee was  not  established,  the  Act  expressly  required  the  Council  of 
every  County  and  County  Borough  to  appoint  a  Special  Committee  to 
investigate  the  conditions  of  the  labour  market  by  means  of  Labour 
Exchanges,  and  to  establish  or  assist  such  Exchanges  within  its  area. 
Such  a  network  of  Labour  Exchanges,  covering  the  whole  Kingdom, 
would  have  afibrded,  as  the  experience  of  the  Metropolitan  Exchanges 
now  demonstrates,  valuable  information,  both  to  Unemployed  workmen 
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and  to  Local  Authorities  dealing  with  the  problem.  Unfortunately,  this 
provision  of  the  Act,  though,  as  regards  England  and  Wales,  mandatory 
in  its  terms,  appears  to  have  been  ignored  by  the  Local  Government 
Boards  for  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  has  accord- 
ingly, with  the  exception  of  London  and  three  places  in  Scotland,  not 
been  put  in  operation. 

24.  That  in  consequence  of  this  failure  to  establish  the  complete 
network  of  Labour  Exchanges  contemplated  b}^  the  Unemployed  Work- 
men Act,  Local  Authorities  have  been  greatly  hampered  in  their  attempts 
to  put  into  operation  the  other  provisions  of  the  Act.  Thus,  the  Hollesley 
Bay  Farm  Colony  has  remained  isolated  ;  and  great  difficulties  have  been 
experienced  in  discovering  suitable  situations  in  other  parts  of  England 
for  the  men  there  trained  for  agricultural  pursuits.  Moreover,  the 
provision  enabling  Local  Authorities  to  pay  the  expenses  of  removing 
men  to  places  where  situations  had  been  found  for  them,  has,  in  the  lack 
of  machinery  for  discovering  such  situations  within  the  United  Kingdom, 
been  almost  exclusively  used  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  them  to 
Canada. 

25.  That  notwithstanding  this  failure  to  put  the  Unemployed  Work- 
men Act  in  operation  in  the  way  that  was  intended,  and  the  manifold 
shortcomings  of  the  Act  itself,  we  are  of  opinion  that  (as  compared  with 
the  alternative  of  throwing  the  Unemployed  back  into  the  Poor  Law),  it 
has  proved  of  considerable  value ;  and  that  it  should  certainly  be 
continued  iii  force  until  a  more  adequate  scheme  of  dealing  with  the 
grave  social  problem  of  Unemployment,  otherwise  than  under  the  Poor 
Law,  has  been  placed  upon  the  Statute  Book. 

Chapter  IV. — The  Distress  from  Unemployment  as  it  exists  to-day, 

pp.  570-634. 

26*  That  distress  from  want  of  employment,  though  periodically 
aggravated  by  depression  of  trade,  is  a  constant  feature  of  industry  atid 
commerce  as  at  present  administered  ;  and  that  the  mass  of  men,  women 
and  children  suffering  from  the  privation  due  to  this  Unemployment  in 
the  United  Kingdom  amounts,  at  the  best  of  times,  to  hundreds  of 
thousands,  whilst  in  years  of  trade  depression  they  must  exceed  a  million 
in  number. 

27.  That  this  misery  has  no  redeeming  feature.  It  does  not,  like  the 
temporary  hardships  of  work  or  adventure,  produce  in  those  capable  of 
responding  to  the  stimulus,  greater  strength,  energy,  endurance,  fortitude 
or  initiative.  On  the  contrary,  the  enforced  idleness  and  prolonged 
privation  characteristic  of  Unemployment  have,  on  both  the  strong  man 
and  the  weak,  on  the  man  of  character  and  conduct  and  On  the  dissolute, 
a  gravely  deteriorating  effect  on  body  and  mind,  on  muscle  and  will.  The 
magnitude  of  the  loss  thus  caused  to  the  natioUj  first  in  the  millions  of 
days  of  enforced  idleness  of  productive  labourers,  and  secondly  in  the 
degradation  and  deterioration  of  character  and  physique — whether  or  not 
it  is  increasing — can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 

28.  That  men  in  distress  from  want  of  employment  approximate  to 
one  or  other  of  four  distinct  types,  requiring,  as  we  haVe  described, 
distinct  treatment ;  namely^  the  Men  from  Permanent  Situations,  the  Men 
of  Discontinuous  Employment,  the  Under^employed  and  the  Unemployable. 

29.  That  what  is  needed  for  the  Men  from  Permanent  Situations  is  some 
prompt  and  gratuitous  machinery  for  discovering  what  openings  exist, 
anywhere  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  their  particular  kind  of  service ;  oi* 
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for  ascertaining  with  certainty  that  no  such  openings  exist ;  with  suitable 
provision,  where  individual  saving  does  not  suffice,  for  the  maintenance  of 
themselves  and  their  households  whilst  awaiting  re-employment.  Both 
the  machinery  and  the  provision  are  at  present  afforded,  m  some  industries, 
by  Trade  Union  "  Vacant  Books "  and  Trade  Union  Insurance.  This, 
however,  does  not  meet  the  need  of  the  large  numbers  of  men  in  occupa- 
tions for  which  no  Trade  Union  exists,  or  in  which  no  machinery  for 
reporting  vacancies  and  no  insurance  against  Unemployment  have  been 
organised.  Nor  does  it  meet  the  cases,  unhappily  always  occurring  in 
one  industry  or  another,  of  men  whose  occupation  is  being  taken  from 
them  by  the  adoption  of  new  processes  or  new  machinery,  without  any 
effective  opportunity^  being  afforded  to  them  of  training  themselves  to 
new  means  of  livelihood. 

30.  That  for  the  Men  of  Discontinuous  Employment  the  same  prompt 
and  gratuitous  machinery  for  discovering  what  openings  exist,  anywhere 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  required,  not  only  for  individuals  exceptionally 
Unemployed,  but  for  the  entire  class,  at  all  times;  in  order  to  prevent  the 
constant  leakage "  of  time  between  job  and  job,  and  to  obviate  the 
demoralising  aimless  search  for  work,  whether  over  any  one  great  urban 
aggregation,  or  by  means  of  wandering  from  town  to  town.  The  same 
machinery  becomes  imperative,  in  times  of  bad  trade,  in  order  to  ascertain 
with  certainty  that  no  opportunity  of  employment  exists.  Without  some 
such  machinery,  experience  shows  that  Insurance  against  Unemployment 
breaks  down,  owing  to  the  excessive  amount  of  "  time  lost  "  between  jobs, 
and  the  impossibility  of  securing  that  every  claimant  has  done  his  best  to 
get  work. 

31.  That  of  all  the  forms  of  Unemployment,  that  which  we  have  termed 
Under-employment,  extending,  as  it  does,  to  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  workers,  and  to  their  whole  lives,  is  by  far  the  worst  in  its  evil  effects  ; 
and  that  it  is  this  system  of  chronic  Under-employment  which  is  above  all 
other  causes  responsible  for  the  perpetual  manufacture  of  paupers  that  is 
going  on ;  and  which  makes  the  task  of  the  Distress  Committees  in 
dealing  with  the  Unemployed  of  other  types — such  as  the  Men  from 
Periiianent  Situations,  or  the  Men  of  Discontinuous  Employment — hope- 
lessly impracticable. 

32.  That  we  have  been  unable  to  escape  from  the  conclusion  that,  owing 
to  various  causes,  there  has  accumulated,  in  all  the  ports,  and  indeed  in  all 
the  large  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom,  an  actual  surplus  of  workmen, 
there  being  more  than  are  required  to  do  the  work  in  these  towns  even  in 
times  of  brisk  trade  ;  this  surplus  showing  itself  in  the  existence  of  the 
Stagnant  Pools  of  Labour  that  we  have  described,  and  in  the  chronic  Under- 
employment of  tens  of  thousands  of  men  at  all  seasons  and  in  all  years. 

33.  That  we  have  been  struck  by  the  fact  that  this  chronic  Under- 
employment of  men  is  coincident  with  the  employment  in  factories  and 
workshops,  "or  on  work  taken  out  to  be  done  at  home,  of  a  large  number 
of  mothers  of  young  children  who  are  thereby  deprived  of  maternal  care ; 
with  an  ever-growing  demand  for  boy-labour  of  an  uneducational  kind  ; 
and  actually  with  a  positive  increase  in  the  number  of  "  half-timers " 
(children  in  factories  below  the  age  exempting  them  from  attendance  at 
school).  Thus  we  have,  in  increasing  numbers  (though  whether  or  not  in 
increasing  proportion  is  not  clear)  men  degenerating  through  enforced 
Unemployment  or  chronic  Under-employment  into  parasitic  Un employ- 
ables ;  and  the  burden  of  industrial  work  cast  on  pregnant  women,  nursing 
mothers  and  immature  youths. 
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34.  That  the  task  of  dealing  with  Unemployment  is  altogether  beyond 
the  capacity  of  Authorities  having  jurisdiction  over  particular  areas ;  and 
can  be  undertaken  successfully  only  by  a  Department  of  the  National 
(jovernment. 

35.  That  the  experience  of  the  Poor  Law  in  dealing  with  destitute  able- 
bodied  men  and  their  dependents ;  of  the  Distress  Committees  in  providing 
for  labourers  out  of  employment ;  of  the  Police  in  attempting  to  suppress 
Vagrancy  and  "  sleeping-out "  ;  of  the  Prison  Commissioners  in  having  to 
tnccommodate  in  gaol  large  numbers  of  men  undergoing  short  sentences  for 
olFences  of  this  nature :  of  the  Education  and  Public  Health  Authorities  in 
feeding  and  medically  treating  the  necessitous  dependents  of  able-bodied 
men ;  and  of  the  Voluntary  Agencies  dealing  with  the  "  houseless  poor " 
of  great  cities,  all  alike  prove  that  every  attempt  to  deal  only  with  this  or 
that  section  of  the  Able-bodied  and  Unemployed  class  is  liable  to  be 
rendered  nugatory  by  the  neglect  to  deal  simultaneously  with  the  other 
sections  of  men  in  distress,  or  claiming  to  be  in  distress,  from  want  of 
employment.  That  accordingly,  in  our  judgment,  no  successful  dealing 
with  the  problem  is  possible  unless  provision  is  simultaneously  made  in 
ways  suited  to  their  several  needs  and  deserts  for  all  the  various  sections 
of  the  Unemployed  by  one  and  the  same  Authority. 

Chapter  V. — Proposals  for  Reform,  pp.  635-689. 

36.  That  the  duty  of  so  organising  the  National  Labour  Market  as  to 
prevent  or  to  minimise  Unemployment  should  be  placed  upon  a  Minister 
responsible  to  Parliament,  who  might  be  designated  the  Minister  for 
Labour. 

37.  That  the  Ministry  of  Labour  should  include  six  distinct  and 
separately  organised  Divisions,  each  with  its  own  Assistant  Secretary; 
namely,  the  National  Labour  Exchange,  the  Trade  Insurance  Division,  the 
Maintenance  and  Training  Division,  the  Industrial  Regulation  Division, 
the  Emigration  and  Immigration  Division,  and  the  Statistical  Division. 

38.  That  the  function  of  the  National  Labour  Exchange  should  be,  not 
only  (a)  to  ascertain  and  report  the  surplus  or  shortage  of  labour  of 
particular  kinds,  at  particular  places;  and  (h)  to  diminish  the  time  and  energy 
now  spent  in  looking  for  work,  and  the  consequent  "  leakage "  between 
jobs ;  but  also  (c)  so  to  "  dovetail "  casual  and  seasonal  employments  as  to 
arrange  for  practical  continuity  of  work  for  those  now  chronically  Under- 
employed. That  whilst  resort  to  the  National  Labour  Exchange  might  be 
optional  for  employers  filling  situations  of  at  least  a  month's  duration, 
it  should  (following  the  precedent  of  the  Labour  Exchange  for  seamen 
already  conducted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  Mercantile  Marine 
offices)  be  made  legally  compulsory  in  certain  scheduled  trades  in  which 
excessive  Discontinuity  of  Employment  prevails ;  and  especially  for  the 
engagement  of  Casual  Labour. 

39.  That  in  our  opinion  no  effective  steps  can  be  taken  towards  the 
"  Decasualisation  of  Casual  Labour,"  and  the  Suppression  of  Under- 
employment, without  simultaneously  taking  action  to  ensure  the  immediate 
absorption,  or  else  to  provide  the  full  and  honourable  maintenance  at  the 
public  expense,  of  the  surplus  of  labourers  that  will  thereby  stand 
revealed. 

40.  That,  in  order  to  secure  proper  industrial  training  for  the  youth 
of  the  nation,  an  amendment  of  the  Factory  Acts  is  urgently  required  to 
provide  that  no  child  should  be  employed  at  all  below  the  age  of  fifteen ; 


that  no  young  person  under  eighteen  should  be  employed  for  more  than 
thirty  hours  per  week  ;  and  that  all  young  persons  so  employed  should  be 
required  to  attend  for  thirty  hours  per  week  at  suitable  Trade  Schools  to 
be  maintained  by  the  Local  Education  Authorities. 

41.  That  the  terms  of  the  Regulation  of  Railways  Act,  1893,  should  be 
so  amended  as  to  enable  the  Minister  of  Labour  to  require  the  prompt 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  duty  of  railway,  tramway  and  omnibus  workers, 
if  not  to  forty-eight,  at  any  rate  to  not  more  than  sixty  in  any  one  week 
as  a  maximum. 

42.  That  all  mothers  having  the  charge  of  young  children,  and  in 
receipt,  by  themselves  or  their  husbands,  of  any  form  of  Public  Assistance, 
should  receive  enough  for  the  full  maintenance  of  the  family  :  and  that 
it  should  then  be  made  a  condition  of  such  assistance  that  the  mother 
should  devote  herself  to  the  care  of  her  children,  without  seeking  industrial 
em  ployment. 

43.  That  we  1-ecommend  these  reforms  for  their  own  sake,  but  it  is 
an  additional  advantage  that  they  (and  especially  the  Halving  of  Boy 
Labour)  would  permit  the  immediate  addition  to  the  number  of  men 
in  employment  equal  to  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  are  now 
Unemployed  or  Under-employed. 

44.  That  in  order  to  meet  the  periodically  recurrent  general  depressions 
of  Trade  the  Government  should  take  advantage  of  there  being  at  these 
periods  as  much  Unemployment  of  capital  as  there  is  Unemployment 
of  labour ;  that  it  should  definitely  undertake,  as  f ai*  as  practicable,  the 
Regular isation  of  the  National  Demand  for  Labour ;  and  that  it  should, 
for  this  purpose,  and  to  the  extent  of  at  least  £4,000,000  a  year,  arrange 
a  portion  of  the  ordinary  work  required  by  each  Department  on  a  Ten 
1  ears'  Programme ;  £40,000,000  worth  of  work  for  the  decade  being 
then  put  in  hand,  not  by  equal  annual  instalments^  but  exclusivelj^  in 
the  lean  years  of  the  trade  cycle  ;  being  paid  for  out  of  loans  for  short 
terms  raised  as  they  are  required,  and  being  executed  with  the  best 
available  labour,  at  Standard  Rates,  engaged  in  the  ordinary  way, 

45.  That  in  this  Ten  Years'  Programme  there  should  be  included 
works  of  Afforestation,  Coast  Protection  and  Land  Reclamation ;  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  exclusively  in  the  lean  years 
of  the  trade  cycle  ;  hy  the  most  suitable  labour  obtainable,  taken  on  in 
the  ordinary  way,  at  the  rates  locally  current  for  the  work,  and  paid 
for  out  of  loans  raised  as  required. 

46.  That  the  statistical  and  other  evidence  indicates  that,  by  such 
measures  as  the  above,  the  greater  part  of  the  fluctuations  in  the 
aggregate  volume  of  employment  can  be  obviated ;  and  the  bulk  of 
the  surplus  labour  manifesting  itself  in  chronic  Uuder-employment  can 
be  immediatel}^  absorbed,  leaving  at  all  times  only  a  relatively  small 
residuum  of  men  who  are,  for  various  reasons,  in  distress  from  want  of 
work. 

4*7.  That  with  a  lessened  Discontinuity  of  Employment,  and  the 
Suppression  of  Under-employment,  the  provision  of  Out-of-Work  Benefit 
by  Trade  Unions  would  become  practicable  over  a  much  greater  range 
of  industry  than  at  present ;  and  its  extension  should,  as  the  best  form 
of  insurance  against  Unemployment,  receive  Government  encouragement 
and  support.  That  in  view  of  its  probable  adverse  effect  on  Trade  Union 
membership  and  organisation,  we  are  unable  to  recommend  the  establish- 
ment of  any  plan  of  Government  or  compulsory  Insurance  against 
Unemployment.     That   we   recommend,  however,  that,  following  the 
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precedents  set  in  several  forqign  countries,  a  Government  subvention 
not  exceeding  one-half  of  the  sum  actually  j)aid  in  the  last  preceding 
year  as  Out-of-Work  Benefit  should  be  offered  to  Trade  Unions  or 
other  societies  providing  such  Benefit,  in  order  to  enable  the  necessary 
weekly  contributions  to  be  brought  within  the  means  of  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  wage-earners. 

48.  That  for  the  ultimate  residuum  of  men  in  distress  from  want  of 
employment,  who  may  be  expected  to  remain,  after  the  measures  now 
recommended  have  been  put  in  operation,  we  recommend  that  Main- 
tenance should  be  freely  provided,  without  disfranchisement,  on  condition 
that  they  submit  themselves  to  the  physical  and  mental  training  that 
they  may  prove  to  require.  That  it  should  be  the  function  of  the  Main- 
tenance and  Training  Division  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  to  establish 
and  maintain  E-eceiving  Offices  in  the  various  centres  of  population, 
at  which  able-bodied  men  in  distress  could  apply  for  assistance,  and 
at  which  they  would  be  medically  examined  and  have  their  faculties 
tested  in  order  to  discover  in  what  way  they  could  be  improved  by 
training.  They  would  then  be  assigned  either  to  suitable  Day  Training 
Depdts  or  residential  Farm  Colonies,  where  their  whole  working  time 
would  be  absorbed  in  such  varied  beneficial  training  of  body  and  mind 
as  they  proved  capable  of  ;  their  wives  and  families  being,  meanwhile, 
provided  with  adequate  Home  Aliment. 

49.  That  no  applicant  ior  employment  or  man  out  of  work  need  be 
legally  required  to  register  at  the  National  Labour  Exchange,  or  to  attend 
or  remain  in  any  Training  Establishment,  so  long  as  he  abstained  from 
crime  (including  Vagrancy  and  Mendicity),  and  maintained  himself  and 
^lis  family  without  receiving  or  needing  Public  Assistance  in  any  form ; 
but  that  such  registration,  and,  if  required,  such  attendance,  should  be 
legally  enforced  on  all  men  who  fail  to  fulfil  any  of  their  social 
obligations,  or  are  found  houseless,  or  requiring  Public  Assistance  for 
themselves  or  their  families. 

50.  That  the  Maintenance  and  Training  Division  should  also  establish 
one  or  more  Detention  Colonies,  of  a  reformatory  type,  to  which  men 
would  be  committed  by  the  Magistrates,  and  compulsorily  detained  and 
kept  to  work  under  discipline,  upon  conviction  of  any  such  offences  as 
Vagrancy,  Mendicify,  neglect  to  maintain  family  or  to  apply  for  Public 
Assistance  for  their  maintenance  if  destitute,  repeated  recalcitrancy  or 
breach  of  discipline  in  a  Training  Establishment,  etc. 

f  51.  That  for  able-bodied  women,  without  husband  or  dependent  children, 
who  may  be  found  in  distress  from  want  of  employment,  there  should 
be  exactly  the  same  sort  of  provision  as  for  men.  That  for  widows  or 
other  mothers  in  distress,  having  the  care  of  young  children,  residing  in 
homes  not  below  the  National  Minimum  of  sanitation,  and  being  them- 
selves not  adjudged  unworthy  to  have  children  entrusted  to  them,  there 
should  be  granted  adequate  rlome  Aliment  on  condition  of  their  devoting 
their  whole  time  and  energy  to  the  care  of  the  children.  That  for  the 
childless  wives  of  able-bodied  men  in  attendance  at  a  Training  Establish- 
ment, adequate  Home  Aliment  be  granted^  conditional  on  their  devoting 
their  time  to  such  further  training  in  Domestic  Economy  as  may  be 
prescribed  for  them. 

52.  That  upon  the  establishment  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  and  the 
setting  to  work  of  its  new  organisation,  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act 
of  1905  should  cease  to  apply ;  and  the  Local  Authorities  should  be 
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relieved  of  all  responsibilities  with  regard  to  the  Able-bodied  and  the 
Unemployed. 

53.  That  upon  the  necessary  legislation  being  passed,  a  small  Executive 
Commission  be  empowered  to  effect  the  necessary  transfer  to  the  IVlioistry 
of  Labour  of  the  functions  with  regard  to  the  Able-bodied  and  the 
Unemployed  at  present  performed  by  the  Poor  Law  Authorities  and  the 
Distress  Committees  under  the  Unemploj^-ed  Workmen  Act ;  and  to  make, 
as  from  the  Appointed  Day,  all  necessary  transfers  and  adjustments  of 
buildings  and  officers,  Farm  Colonies  and  Labour  Exchanges,  assets  and 
liabilities. 

(Signed)     H.   RUSSELL  WAKEFIELD. 
FRANCIS  CHANDLER. 
GEORGE  LANSBURY. 
BEATRICE  WEBB. 
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